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EFFORTS  TO  CIVIUZB  AND  CHRISTIANIZB  THB  INDIAN  TBIBBS. 

Before  sabmittiDg  some  considerations  on  the  purely  instmctional 
work  which  has  been  attempted  with  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
Indian  tribes  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  we  will  note  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner  the  efforts  put  forth  by  societies  and  in- 
diTiduals  under  the  anspices,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  governments, 
either  of  the  mother  country  or  of  the  colonies  that  exercised  sovereign 
authority  over  the  territory,  to  change  the  social  condition  and  religions 
opinions  and  practices  of  these  tribes.  Any  notice,  however  brief, 
would  be  grossly  imperfect  which  did  not  mention  the  earliest  missions 
of  the  Catholic  church  under  the  encouragement  or  express  directions 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  governments,  although  these  missions  were 
commenced  and  their  directing  authorities  resided  beyond  our  territorial 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  The  annaLs  of  Christianity  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  more  touching  instances  bf  religious  obedience,  of  utter 
self-negation,  of  heroic  endurance  of  pain  and  privation,  and  sublime 
devotion  to  duty,  than  the  history  of  these  missions  presents. 

SPANISH  MISSIONS. 

All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  and  settlement  which  left  Spain 
after  the  genius  of  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  were  accompanied  by  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  church, 
UBuaUy  acting  with  the  strength  of  some  religious  association.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  body  of  missionaries,  consisted  of  three 
Dominican  friars  who  landed  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in  1510 ;  they 
were  followed  in  1516  by  a  delegation  of  Jeronimites,  who  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and,  under  instructions  from  Ximenes,  organized  their  mission 
bouse,  so  as  to  employ  an  Indian,  trained  for  this  purpose,  as  sacristan, 
"who  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Caciques  and  principal  men, 
and  also  to  endeavor  to  make  the  adults  speak  Spanish."  They  were 
aoon  succeeded  by  twelve  Franciscans,  who  had  a  convent  at  Huexot- 
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zinco  in  1524.  We  will  not  follow  the  history  of  these  Mexican  mis- 
sions, of  which  interesting  details  will  be  foand  in  the  original  authori- 
ties given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  and  out  of  which  the  Spanish 
missions  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  sprang.  * 

The  earliest  Spanish  mission,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  attempted  in  Florida,  in  1528,  by  a  number  of  Franciscans, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  John  Juarez,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez,  projected  in  1526  for  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula. 
This  attempt  failed,  and  another  scarcely  more  successful  effort  was 
made  by  Father  Olmos,  of  the  same  order,  in  1544,  and  by  Father  Louis- 
Cancer,  a  Dominican,  in  1547,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  Philip 
II,  who  at  the  same  time  issued  a  royal  decree  restoring  to  freedom 
every  native  of  Florida  held  in  bondage.  Both  of  these  leaders  were 
men  of  the  highest  culture,  and  indomitable  zeal.  The  first.  Father 
Olmos,  came  to  Mexico  in  1528,  with  Bishop  Zumarraga,  and  soon  mas- 
tered the  language  of  the  Mexican,  Totonac,  Tepeguan,  and  Ouasteca 
Indians  ;  in  each  of  which  languages  he  composed  a  grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, catechism,  and  instructions  on  the  sacraments  The  latter,  Father 
Cancer,  lost  his  life  seeking  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  with  an  unarmed 
company,  to  plant  the  standard  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  of 
Florida.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  1553  and  1559,  by  members  of 
the  same  order,  one  of  whom,  Father  Peter  Martinez  de  Feria,  prior 
and  procurator  of  the  Mexican  mission,  composed  a  grammar  in  the 
Indian  language,  for  the  use  of  the  converts  and  teachers.  A  more  suc- 
cessful mission  was  projected  in  1562,  consisting  of  eleven  Franciscans, 
one  fother  of  the  order  of  mercy,  a  secular  priest,  and  eight  Jesuits ;  a 
portion  of  whom  were  engaged  in  their  labors  at  St.  Augustine,  in  1566. 
Two  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  mastered  the  language  by  the  help  of  natives 
found  in  Havana,  where  they  composed  a  vocabulary,  and  commenced  a 
school  for  Florida  children. 

In  this  mission  the  Jesuits  took  the  lead,  Florida  having  been  made 
a  vice-province  of  the  order,  with  Father  John  Baptist  Segura  as  vice- 
provincial,  and  several  fathers  and  brothers  as  colaborers ;  but  at  the 
close  of  1568  they  had  met  with  so  little  success  among  the  tribes  of 
Florida  and  the  regions  north,  which  is  now  known  as  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  that  they  were  about  to  report  the  mission  a  failure,  when 
Pope  Pius  y,  and  the  head  of  the  order,  Francis  Borgia,  came  to  their 

*For  the  tvw  faeti  preiented  in  the  following  notices  of  the  Spaniih  and  French  mliaiong,  tiie 
writer  ii  indebted,  mainlj  to  Shea's  "  History  of  Catholic  Misdons  Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States,"  (New  York,  1855.)  and  to  the  authorities  dted  therein,  and  to  Parkmaa*! 
*'  Tba  JmOtB  bx  Korth  America."  (Boston.  1967.) 
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lescne.  In  a  brief  addreesed  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Angast  18, 1569, 
to  Melendez,  •'  viceroy  in  the  province  of  Florida  on  the  part  of  India." 
Melendez  was  enjoined  not  only  "  to  faithfully,  diligently,  and  csire 
My  perform  the  orders  and  instructions  given  you  by  so  Catholic  a 
King,  but  by  your  discretion  and  habit  to  do  all  to  effect  the  increase 
of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  gain  more  souls  to  Qod.  I  am  weU 
aware,  as  you  know,  that  it  is  necessary  to  gevem  these  Indians  with 
good  sense  and  discretion,  that  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith  from 
being  newly  converted  be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  and  idolaters 
be  conyerted  and  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  the  former  may  praise 
God,  knowing  the  benefits  of  His  divine  mercy,  and  the  latter,  still  in- 
fidels, may,  by  the  example  and  model  of  those  now  out  of  blindness, 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  nothing  is  more  important 
in  the  conversion  of  these  Indians  and  idolaters  tlian  to  endeavor  by  aV 
mnau  to  prevent  scandal  being  given  by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of 
nek  as  go  to  those  western  parts.  This  is  the  key  of  this  holy  work, 
in  which  is  included  the  whole  essence  of  your  charge." 

Id  the  words  italicised  of  this  early  document  from  the  highest 
aathority  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christian  church  we  have  the  key 
not  only  to  such  success  as  has  followed  the  efforts  put  forth  to  civilize 
and  christianize  the  Indian  at  any  time  and  in  any  quarter  by  any 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  but  to  the  lamentable  failures  which 
bave  too  generally  characterized  these  efforts.  Habit,  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  race,  the  lawgiver  of  nations,  the  main  reliance  of  the  school 
and  the  family,  has  not  been  enlisted  for  successive  generations  to 
create  and  transmit  new  individual,  family,  and  tribal  tendencies,  and 
to  throw  around  these  children  of  the  forest,  in  whom  the  lower 
animal  propensities  have  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  from  infancy, 
and  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have  been  at  best  only 
partially  developed,  strong  although  scarcely  conscious  restraints  from 
temptation  and  constantly  impelling  influences  toward  a  higher  life. 
On  the  contrary,  their  lower  propensities  have  been  constantly  fed 
by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  white  race,  and  the  restraints 
and  encouragements  which  the  best  of  any  race  find  in  the  good  ex- 
nnple  of  the  family,  society  and  government,  have  not  been  felt. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  this  Florida 
mission.  Following  it,  there  was  a  succession  of  efforts  by  which 
Obriatianity  was  planted  in  New  Mexico  by  Fathers  of  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1581,  1597  and  1601,  which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time;  in  Texas  in  1633,  and  in  lower  California  in  1601.  In  upper 
Oalifiomia  the  Jesuits  inaugurated  a  mission  which  was  continued 
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with  remarkable  euccess  until  1768,  when  they  were  violently  removed 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  government  and  succeeded  by  missionaries  of 
I  he  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders.  These  missions  in  New  Mexico 
and  upper  California  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  gathering  about 
the  station  a  colony  of  Indian  converts,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  implements  for  prosecuting  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  art3.  These  missions  were  all  interrupted  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  violence.  Of  one  of  them,  St.  Gabriel,  Mr.  fiartlett,  the 
United  States  commissioner  on  the  Mexican  boundary,  in  his  *'P«r- 
sonal  Narrative,*^  thus  writes: 

**  Five  thoasand  Indians  were  at  one  time  collected  at  the  mission  of  St.  Ga- 
briel. They  are  represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  well  clothed  and 
fed,  and  seem  to  have  experienced  as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  they  are  adap- 
ted by  nature  to  receive.  These  five  thoasand  Indians  constitnl^d  a  large  family, 
of  which  the  Padres  were  the  social,  religious,  and,  we  might  say,  political  heads. 

*' Living  thus,  this  vile  and  degraded  race  began  to  learn  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilized  life.  The  institution  of  marriage  began  to  be  re- 
spected and  blessed  by  the  rites  of  religion ;  gr^w  to  be  so  much  considered  that 
deviations  from  its  duties  were  somewhat  unfrequent  occurrences.  The  girls,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
and  taught  the  useful  arts  of  sewing,  weaving,  cording,  &c.,  and  were  only  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  population  when  they  had  assumed  the  character  of 
wives. 

'*  When,  at  present,  we  look  around  and  behold  the  state  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country ;  when  we  see  their  women  degraded  into  a  scale  of  life  too  menial  to  be 
even  domestics ;  when  we  behold  their  men  brutalized  by  drink,  incapable  of 
work,  and  following  a  system  of  petty  thieving  for  a  living,  humanity  cannot 
refrain  from  wishing  that  the  dilapidated  mission  of  San  Gabriel  should  be  reno- 
vated, its  broken  walls  rebuilt,  its  roofless  houses  be  covered,  and  its  deserted  halls 
be  again  filled  with  its  ancient,  industrious,  happy  and  contented  original  popula- 
tion " 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  compulsory  segregation  of  the 
Indian  converts  from  fellowship  with  their  own  tribes,  and  from  un- 
regulated traffic  and  intercourse  with  European  settlers,  this  treatment 
did  not  alienate  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  helped  to  train  them  to  those  habits  of  life — 
dress,  occupation,  manners,  conversation,  religious  observances — which 
contribute  powerfully  to  confirm  the  oral  instructions  of  the  school 
and  the  church.  What  would  have  been  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
policy  continued  through  generations,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
missions  were  forcibly  broken  up,  their  teachers  expelled,  the  settle- 
ments, with  their  herds,  dispersed,  and  the  Indians  suffered  to  go  back 
to  their  old  associates  and  habits,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  barbarism 
made  worse  by  a  deep  infusion  of  the  vices  of  civilized  society. 
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PRBNCH   MISSIONS. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity  was  one  of  the  avowed 
motives  of  the  French  government  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can discovery  and  settlement.  Jacqnes  Oartier's  commiRsion,  issued 
bj  Francis  I  in  1534,  authorized  him  to  explore,  ''  in  order  the  bettei 
to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  that 
may  be  for  the  spread  of  his  holy  and  adorable  name."  De  Montes, 
the  founder  of  Arcadia,  was  required  by  his  commission,  dated  1608» 
'  to  have  the  Indians  instructed,  invited,  impelled  to  a  knowledge  of 
God,  the  light  of  faith  and  Christianity."  Champlain,  the  founder  of 
Qnebec,  opens  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage  with  the  declaration, 
'*that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom."  One  or  more  ecclesiastics  accompanied  every 
exploring  party,  and  whenever  a  settlement  was  made  there  the  cross 
▼as  erected  and  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  performed. 

The  fintt  mission  was  coiqmenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  on 
Boon  island,  in  1G08,  where  a  settlement  was  begun  by  De  Montes. 
His  successor,  Potrincourt,  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  his  blessing,  and 
two  Jesuits,  aided  by  Lady  Guercheville,  in  1611,  commenced  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Micmacs  (now  a  portion  of  Nova  Scotia)  and  the  Ab- 
nakis,  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  the  annals  of  this  latter  mission 
we  find  the  name  of  Father  Gabriel  DruiUettes,  who  had  great  facility 
in  acquiring  the  Indian  dialects ;  of  Father  Rale,  whose  dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  tongue,  begun  in  1691,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribations  to  Indian  philology ;  and  of  Rev.  John  Cheverus,  who  was 
missionary  in  1794,  and  in  1808  bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  1828  bishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1836  died,  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

In  1615  four  fnars  of  the  BecoUet  order,  (a  branch  of  the  order  of 
8t  Francis,  which  originated  in  Spain,  was  introduced  into  Italy  in 
1525,  where  they  were  known  as  gli  reformatio  and  invited  to  France 
bj  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  who  established  them  in  the  Convent  dee 
Becollet,  whence  they  took  their  name,)  and  three  years  later  two  more, 
came  to  Canada,  and  commenced  at  once  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hurons  and  the  Montagnais.  In  the  year  last  named 
(1618)  Pope  Paul  IV  gave  to  this  order  the  charge  of  the  missions  in 
Canada.  They  soon  after  ( 1620)  commenced  a  seminary  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Charles  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  and  sent  to 
Fnuice  a  lad  of  the  Hurons  to  be  instructed  in  Calleville  college. 
Their  seminary,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Anges*  became  a  hospital  in  1681. 
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In  1624,  on  the  invitation  of  the  chief  of  the  RecoUet  order  in 
France,  the  Jesuits  embarked  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  and  five  members  of  the  order,  supported  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  Duke  of  Ventadonr,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1625,  and  then 
and  there  commenced  a  series  of  missions,  which  in  the  course  of  sixty 
years  were  extended  among  the  Indian  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  the  head- 
waters and  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  direction  of  Pope  Urban  VIII  in  1633,  thn  entire  charge  oi 
Indian  missions  in  Canada  was  committed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Quebec 
was  made  the  head  of  ihe  province  by  the  superior  of  the  society  in 
Europe.  In  a  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  of 
the  order  in  Canada  designed  from  the  start  to  gather  Indian  converts 
as  early  and  as  far  as  practicable  into  colonies,  with  due  means  o{ 
education,  support  and  protection,  and  vrith  an  utter  prohibition  of  all 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  the  missions  found  to  be  the  great 
enemy  of  all  permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  But 
neither  of  these  leading  features  could  be  enforced  in  the  absence  of 
proper  co-operation  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  thus 
the  usual  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church,  aided  by  symbolic  representations  of  its  grand 
historic  facts,  was  pursued  both  witli  children  and  adults. 

To  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  far-reaching  policy  of  these  early  mis- 
Bionaries  is  due  the  rapid  extension  of  French  jurisdiction  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  west  and  southwest  by  right  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, the  permanent  reduction  of  the  Indian  languages  into  written 
and  printed  symbols,  and  the  establishment  of  those  great  educational 
and  charitable  foundations,  which  are  to  this  day  the  boast  of  Canada. 
Among  the  earliest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  dialects 
is  a  catechism  in  the  language  of  the  Huron  tribe  by  Father  John  de 
Brebeuf,  published  in  1632,  and  a  grammar  of  the  same  language  by 
Father  Ghanmonot  in  1645,  which  formed  the  base  of  all  the  grammars 
of  the  Indian  tongues  for  half  a  century. 

Aided  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
highest  social  circles  of  France,  the  seminary  of  the  Hnrons  was 
begun  by  the  Recollet  fathers  in  1638,  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges.  In  1639  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  erected  at  Quebec,  as  a 
curative  hospital,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  religious  women  who  left  comfortable 
homes  in  France  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  the  deprivations  of  a  new 
colony;  and  in  the  same  year  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Madame  La- 
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peltrie,  of  the  Ursuline  convent  for  educating  young  girls,  both  con- 
verts and  of  French  families,  the  first  female  seminary  in  America. 
In  1645  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitins  of  Montreal,  a  dependency  of 
the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris,  was  founded  by  M. 
de  Queylns,  the  vicar- general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1682  Bishop 
Laval,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency,  established  the  "  Little 
Seminary  '*  in  Quebec  which  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  classical  learning  in  Canada  for  two  centuries.  And  more  interest- 
ing in  its  inception  and  unselfish  prosecution,  if  possible,  was  the  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame,  commenced  in  1659  by  Sister  Bourgeois,  a 
poor  nun  of  Troyes,  to  teach  girls  of  humble  life  to  read,  write,  sew 
and  knit,  and  the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine.  When  this  pious 
work  was  begun,  Margaret  Bourgeois  had  but  ten  francs  at  her  com- 
mand, but  she  had  the  zeal  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  faith  in  Ood's 
blessing  on  a  holy  purpose,  and  she  crossed  the  ocean  three  times  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  wealthy  and  influential  families  in  her  enterprise, 
vrhich  became  eminently  successful  Nor  was  the  work  of  popular 
instruction  overlooked.  In  1728  the  Jesuits  foimded  a  college  in 
Montreal,  and  the  Charon  friars,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  1737,  formed  themselves  into  an  educa- 
tional corps  to  establish  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  But  their 
efforts  were  not  seconded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  failed  there,  as 
all  lay,  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  failed  everywhere,  to  accomplish 
alone  so  great  an  object  as  the  universal  education  of  a  people.  It 
needs  the  oi^anization,  the  pecuniary  resources,  and  constant  inspec- 
tion which  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  a  State  can  provide, 
and,  if  necessary,  enforce. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  history  of  the  Catholic  missions,  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-two  missionaries  of  the  Abnaki  mission,  commencing  with 
Father  Pet«r  Biard,  in  1613,  and  closing  with  Father  Romagnd,  in 
1795;  of  the  Huron  mission,  thirty  members,  beginning  with  Father 
La  Garon,  in  1615,  and  closing  with  Father  Adrian  Orelon,  in  1650; 
of  the  Iroquois,  from  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  in  1642,  to  Father  Francis 
Marcox,  in  1832 ;  of  the  Ottawa  mission,  from  Father  Jogues,  in  1642, 
to  Father  Potior,  in  1781 ;  of  the  Illinois  mission,  from  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  1666,  to  Father  Julian  Duvemay,  in  1763,  and  of  the 
Louisiana  mission,  from  Fattier  Anthony  Davion,  in  1699,  to  Father 
Baudouin,  in  1780,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  mission- 
aries, all  of  whom  died  in  the  service,  and  many  of  them  martyrs  in 
their  devotion  to  the  cause. 
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Mb.  Johv  Eliot,  teacher  of  the  Charoh  of  Rozbnry  for  fifty  years 
alter  the  first  settlement  of  that  town  in  1631,  will  be  remembered, 
by  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England,  for  his  early  and 
persistent  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  native  Indians,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  gratefdl  recognition  for  his  life-long  interest  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  children  and  youth,  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  of  all  New  England.  'Of  his  perpetual  reso- 
lution and  activity  to  support  a  good  school  in  the  town  that  be- 
longed unto  him,'  Cotton  Mather,*  in  his  elaborate  *  Life  of  the 
Renowned  John  Eliot,'  writes :  **•  A  grammar  school  he  would  always 
have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him ;  and  he  importuned  all 
other  places  to  have  the  like.'  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  even  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  '  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among 
us  might  be  prevented.'  I  say  with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose :  *  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us  I 
O!  that  our  schools  may  flourish  I  That  every  member  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  to'SYn  where  he  lives  I  That  before  we  die  we  may  see  a  good 
school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country.'  God  so 
blessed  his  endeavors,  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  without 
a  free  school  in  the  town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing, 
which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Schola  lUustris  upon 
that  little  nursery ;  that  is, '  that  Roxbury  has  afforded  more  schol- 
ars, first  for  the  colledge,  and  then  for  the  publick — ^than  any  town 
of  its  bigness,  or  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all  New 
Snghind.'  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury,  there  have 
ran  a  large  number  of  the  '  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God.'  I  persuade  myself  that  the  good  people  of 
Roxbury  will  for  ever  scorn  to  begrudge  the  cost,  or  to  permit  the 
death  of  a  school  which  God  has  made  such  an  honor  to  them ;  and 
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tills  the  rather,  because  the  deceased  Eliot  has  left  tliem  a  fair  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  maintaining  of  the  school  in  Roxbury ;  and  I 
hope,  or  at  least  I  wish,  that  the  ministers  of  New  England,  may 
be  as  nngainsayably  importunate  with  their  people  as  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  his,  for  schools  that  may  seasonably  tinge  the  young  souls  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  want  of  education  for  them  is  the  black- 
est and  saddest  of  all  the  bad  omens  that  are  upon  us."  Such  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  educational  labors  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  by 
one  who  was  a  witness  of  their  abundant  fhiitfulness,  and  who  in- 
cluded him,  in  his  *  Divine  Jlhistrations^  among  the  First  Good 
MsN,  '  who  brought  the  Gospel  into  this  wilderness,  and  settled 
churches  here  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel.' 

He  was  born  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  England,  Nov.,  1604,  of  Puri- 
tan parents,  who  secured  for  him  a  thorough  education  in  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1622.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  school  kept  by  the 
eminent  Thomas  Hooker,  ^the  quiet  sanctity  of  whose  household 
was  a  rich  blessing  to  his  soul.'  He  came  over  in  the  vessel  which 
brought  over  Gov.  Winthrop's  wife  and  children,  in  Nov.,  1631,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  in  a  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  England,  with  such  acceptance  that  the  Church 
would  have  made  him  their  Teacher.  But  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  company  of  friends  to  be  their  teacher,  when  they  should  come 
over,  as  they  did  in  1632,  when  he  settled  with  them  at  Roxbury 
— being  ordained  Teacher  in  November,  in  the  church  of  which 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  invested  with  pastoral  charge  in  July  pre- 
ceding. In  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Ann  Mountfort,  born 
in  1604,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  he  left  England.  To 
them  were  born  seven  children — she  died  March  24,  1687,  aged  84, 
and  he  in  May  20,  1690,  aged  86. 

In  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  conveyed  an  estate  of  about 
75  acres  to  trustees  for  '  the  maintenance,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  school  and  schoolmaster  at  that  part  of  Roxbury,  com- 
monly called  Jamaica,  or  the  Pond  Plains,  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  of  the  children  at  that  end  of  the  town,  (together 
with  such  Indians  and  negroes  as  shall  or  may  come  to  the  said 
school)  and  to  no  other  intent  or  purpose  whatever.' 

Before  giving  in  some  detail  the  original  documents,  connected 
with  the  Free  School  in  the  Easterly  Part  of  Roxbury,  which  illu^ 
trates  the  peculiar  character  of  the  early  Free  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  will  note  briefly  the  labors  of  Eliot,  for  which  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  call  him  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 
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shot's  LAB0B8  FOB  THB  INDIAKS.* 

In  the  first  place  he  set  about  learning  the  Indian  language,  under 
difSculties  which  only  a  pioneer  can  encounter  or  appreciate.  With- 
out book,  or  teacher,  he  had  to  grope  his  way  from  the  unintelligi- 
ble sounds  of  the  barbarous  natives,  into  the  mysteries  of  a  language 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  master  with  all  the  helps  of  learn- 
ing. He  had  first  to  learn  to  understand  the  common  talk.  Then 
he  had  to  learn  the  fit  analogies  to  express  what  he  had  to  teach, 
for  which  they  had  no  words,  but  which  he  must  still  teach  in  the 
language  of  the  natives. — And  he  had  also  to  study  the  Indian  and 
reduce  it  to  some  system,  to  study  its  laws  scientifically,  as  well  as 
to  learn  the  words,  by  memory,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  written 
tongue.  It  is  said  he  took  Job  Nesutan  into  his  family  to  learn  the 
language.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  been  studying  the 
language  for  several  years.  Amongst  the  deaths  recorded  in  the 
town  is  one,  in  1646,  of  'an  Indian  who  had  lived  ten  years  with 
the  whites,  and  could  read.'  From  our  knowledge  of  Eliot,  we  can 
not  help  believing  that  Eliot  taught,  and  learned  of  this  person. 

There  were  many  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury,  and  very 
likely  many  within  the  town,  though  but  rare  traces  are  found  of 
them.  Eliot  first  went  to  preach  to  them  at  Nonantum,  October 
28th,  1646.  He  preached  there  again  on  the  11th,  and  again  on 
the  26th  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  The  whole  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  are  still  preserved.  After  prayer  and  a  discourse, 
the  Indians  put  such  questions  as  suggested  themselves,  such  as 
these.  How  he  knew  Jesus  Christ  f  Whether  the  English  were  ever 
ignorant  of  Christ  ?  Whether  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in 
Indian  ?  How  the  world  came  to  be  full  of  people,  if  all  men  were 
drowned  in  the  flood  ?  Why  sea  water  was  salt  and  river  toater  fresh  ? 
These  and  many  more  were  put  at  the  different  meetings.  They 
are  curious  and  interesting,  as  they  show  the  operation  of  men's 
minds  and  of  the  religious  sentiment.  But  they  are  too  volumin- 
ous for  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  The  accounts  of  the  meetings 
were  sent  to  England  and  published  and  excited  great  interest. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Eliot  that  the  Indians  must  be  civilized  in 
order  to  their  being  christianized.  Accordingly,  he  took  the  great- 
est pains  not  only  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  to 
show  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  various  arts  known  to  the  English, 
and  to  urge  them  to  industry,  good  order,  and  good  government 
He  looked  to  their  physical  comfort.     'Cleanliness' he  considered 
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'next  to  Godliness.'  On  the  oiganization  of  a  town  at  Natick,  a 
simple  code  of  laws  was  agreed  upon,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  the  aim  and  obstacles  of  Eliot  They 
punished  1st,  idleness ;  2d,  licentionsness ;  Sd,  cruelty  to  women ; 
4th,  vagrancy;  5th,  looseness  in  dress;  6th,  filthiness  in  person. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  made  by  Eliot 

Before,  or  about  the  time  when  EUot  commenced  his  labor  at 
Nonantnm,  he  had  visited  the  Indians  at  Dorchester  mill,  but  was 
not  well  received  by  them,  though  they  afterward  desired  him  to 
preach  to  them.  He  began  with  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
The  next  year,  he  went  to  Concord  to  preach,  when  he  converted 
the  chief  and  gained  converts  in  the  tribe.  In  1648,  he  went  to  a 
tribe  on  the  Merrimac ;  in  1648,  to  Yarmouth,  afterward  to  Lancas- 
ter and  Brookfield.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  to  preach  to 
the  Indians  once  a  fortnight  In  1670,  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
Indians  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  1673-4,  he  traveled  through  the 
country  of  the  Nipmucks,  who  inhabited  the  southern  parts  of 
western  Massachusetts  and  the  north  of  Connecticut,  preaching 
constantly,  and  teaching  them  in  their  wigwams. 

The  progress  he  made  was  not  rapid.  It  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war  the  whole  number 
of  Christian  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  about  1,150. 
The  work  was  beset  with  difficulties.  King  Philip  told  the  Apostle 
that  he  cared  no  more  for  his  religion  than  for  a  button  on  his  coat 
Ninigret,  the  Narraganset  sachem,  when  ipquested  by  Mayhew 
leave  to  preach  to  his  tribe,  told  him  to  make  the  English  good 
first  There  was  great  personal  danger  and  hardship.  On  one 
occasion,  the  life  of  Mr.  Eliot  was  threatened  if  he  dared  to  visit  a 
certain  tribe ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate,  saying, '  it  is  God's  work  and 
I  fear  not,'  and  he  went,  under  the  guard  of  his  friends  and  some 
Christian  Indians.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, '  I  have  not  been 
dry  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth, 
but  so  traveled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God  steps  in  and 
helps.'  Gookin,  a  Judge  of  the  Indian  Court,  said  he  was  afraid  to 
go  through  the  streets  alone.  Eliot  was  not  proof  against  all  hard- 
ship. In  1657,  he  was  *  exercised  by  the  eciaticay  enduring  much 
anguish  and  dolor,'  so  that  he  could  not  preach  for  twenty  weeks. 

Yet  he  accomplished  much.  Under  him  the  Indians  became  neat 
and  industrious.  They  began  to  leave  their  old  habits  and  organize 
into  civilized  society.  Several  of  their  towns  became  quite  thriving 
and  respectable.    In  1647.  on  Bliot's  petition,  a  court  was  estab- 
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lisLed  for  the  Indian  tribe  of  Nonantam.  The  wamnt  of  Mr.  Jas- 
tice  Waban, '  Yon,  yon  big  constable,  quick  yon  catch  nm  Jeremiah 
Of&cow,  strong  yon  hold  nm,  safe  yon  bring  nm,  afore  me  Waban, 
justice  peace,'  and  his  righteous  judgment  in  the  case,  between  the 
drunken  Indians,  *  tie  urn  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiff,  and  whip 
nm  fendant,  and  whip  um  witness,'  have  become  equally  well  known, 
but  the  general  good  order  and  thrifty  condition  of  the  Natick 
Indians  is  proof  enough  of  a  wise  administration  of  affairs.  Even 
the  ridiculous  warrant  is  equaled  in  brevity  by  one  from  the  English 
court  '  To  the  Marshal,  or  his  deputy.  By  virtue  hereof  you  are 
required  to  levy  of  the  land  of  John  Lamb  to  the  value  of  £50: 18, 
(and  28h.  for  this  ex'on,)  to  satisfy  the  worshipfull  Thomas  Dudley 
for  a  judgment  granted  at  the  Court  held  at  Boston  the  6th  month.' 

In  1647,  there  was  a  s3mod  which  the  Indians  attended.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  Indian  language,  and  after  it  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  put  any  questions  that  suggested  themselves. 

In  1650,  the  Natick  Indians  ui^ed  Eliot  to  allow  them  to  form  a 
town.  The  Indian  town  was  organized  the  6th  of  August,  1651. 
The  regular  formation  of  a  church  was  conducted  with  great  cau- 
tion, from  conscientious  fears  lest  the  natives  should  be  admitted  to 
communion  unprepared.  Repeated  examinations  were  had,  some 
of  them  public.     In  1660,  an  Indian  church  was  formed. 

In  connection  with  these  labors,  Eliot  undertook  and  accom- 
plished others,  designed  to  established  his  work  on  a  lasting  basis. 
He  thought  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  at  least  as  early 
as  1649.  In  1651,  he  had  begun  it  In  1661,  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  Indian,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1668.  His 
labors  for  the  Indians  were  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart  The 
result  he  hoped  for  was  one  that  cheered  his  manly  and  benevo- 
lent soul  to  think  upon.  He  looked  to  the  direct  effect  of  his  own 
labors  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  because,  having  few  to  aid  him, 
he  could  not  but  feel  how  much  the  success  of  his  objects  depended 
on  his  own  single  arm  alone.  He  had  not  merely  to  write,  but  to 
do  much  of  the  labor  of  printing  also.  In  a  letter  written  concern- 
ing a  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1685,  he 
speaks  of  having  only  one  person  besides  himself  able  to  conduct 
the  work.    This  was  the  Indian  James,  known  as  the  Printer. 

In  speaking  of  this  work,  Edward  Everett  has  said,  '  Since  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  nobler,  truer,  and  warmer  spirit  than 
John  Eliot  never  lived ;  and  taking  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
narrowness  of  the  means,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  considera- 
lion,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  contain  an 
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example  of  resolute,  antiring,  successful  labor,  superior  to  tliat  of 
translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Massachusetts,  a  labor  perforoaed  under  the  constant  bur- 
den of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and  at  a  time  when 
his  spirits  began  to  flag.' 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  vast  as  was  the  undertaking,  and  however 
common  patience  might  have  broken  under  so  long  and  wearisome 
a  labor,  the  literary  toil  of  Eliot  was  not  so  great  as  his  missionary 
labors.  In  these,  while  he  had  few  of  the  pleasures  of  study  or 
learning,  he  had  quite  as  much  tedious  drudgery,  and  he  had  also  to 
encounter  danger,  to  endure  excessive  hardships,  and  what  perhaps 
would  be  most  trying  of  all,  to  withstand  the  attacks  and  calumnies 
of  the  English  themselves.  The  feelings  of  many  of  the  English 
were  hostile  to  his  efforts.  When  the  natives  were  committing 
depredations  on  their  property,  burning  their  villages,  and  murder- 
ing families  all  about,  the  English  could  not  enter  with  great  sym- 
pathy into  the  feelings  of  Eliot.  Besides  this,  Eliot  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  his  best  efforts  thwarted,  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  the 
labors  of  twice  as  many  years  as  it  took  him  to  translate  the  Bible, 
undone  in  a  moment,  by  some  cruel  or  imprudent  act  on  the  part 
of  his  own  countrymen.  Such  things  will  damp  and  dishearten  one 
who  fears  no  danger  and  never  is  tired  with  the  severest  labor. 

For  forty  years,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he  continued  his 
visits  to  the  Indians,  not  merely  preaching  and  holding  '  talks '  with 
them,  but  going  about  amongst  them  every  where,  as  the  earliest 
code  of  laws  proves,  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  loathsome  and  re- 
volting. His  feelings  must  have  been  bitter  when  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  found  that  more  than  half  those  who  had  been  numbered 
amongst  the  little  body  of  his  converts,  had  renounced  the  faith,  and 
taken  up  arms  against  the  English. 

In  1675,  several  captive  Indians  were  brought  to  Boston. — Eliot 
interested  himself  deeply  in  their  behalf.  His  diary  shows  how 
warm  was  his  sympathy.  But  the  people  looked  at  it  with  jealousy, 
and  nothing  but  respect  for  Eliot  could  have  prevented  forcible  in- 
terference. It  was  a  sore  trial  for  him  to  see  men  ruthlessly  rooting 
out  the  truths  he  had  planted,  and  to  feel  that,  no  one  would  again 
attempt  to  do  what  he  had  effected. 

In  1675,  is  a  note  in  his  diary,  '  soone  after  the  warre  wh.  ye  In- 
dians brake  forth,  the  history  wr.  off  I  cannot,  I  may  not  relate,  the 
prophane  Indians  proved  a  sharpe  rod  to  the  English,  and  the  Eng- 
lish proved  a  very  sharpe  rod  to  the  praying  Indians.' 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  records  how  the  soldiers  welcomed 
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onr  IndiaDS  (the  praying  Indians)  wherever  they  met  themj  and  Med 
them  to  the  ordinarjs  and  made  them  drink,  and  hred  them  by 
such  a  habit  to  love  strong  drink,  so  that  it  was  a  terrible  snare  to 
ua.  They  learned  so  to  love  strong  drink  that  they  spent  all  their 
wages  and  pawned  all  they  had  for  strong  drink,'  *  so  that  drunken- 
neas  increased,  quarrelling  and  fiting,'  &c.  He  then  laments  over 
the  loss  of  their  Bibles. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  could  not  so  severely  tax  all  his  en- 
ergies, as  these  labors.  It  certainly  was  attended  with  none  of  the 
bitter  discouragements  he  found  in  them. 

Besides  the  Bible,  Eliot  translated  many  other  books  into  the 
Indian  language.  Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Psalter,  were  ^^ublished  in 
1664 ;  the  Indian  Grammar,  in  1666  ;  several  editions  of  Cate- 
chisms and  Primers ;  the  '  Sound  Believer,'  and  some  tracts,  about 
the  same  time. 

Besides  his  Indian  books,  Eliot  wrote  and  published  several  Eng- 
lish ones  ;  in  1666,  the  '  Communion  of  the  Churches;'  in  1672,  the 
*  Logical  Primer;'  in  1678,  the  'Harmony  of  the  Gospels.'  *The 
Christian  Commonwealth '  was  also  written  by  Eliot — a  work  in 
some  respects  very  remarkable,  as  it  was  above  the  mere  imitation 
of  Old  Testament  enactments,  to  which  nearly  all  the  Puritan  law- 
givers of  that  period  were  addicted,  and  p^^ded  in  the  matter  of 
penalties  for  a  system  of  precedents,  founded  on  the  harmony  of 
any  decision  by  the  Supreme  Council  between  the  Divine  and  the 
Human — the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  being  the  guide  of  ail  moral 
actions  of  man  either  toward  God  or  man.  It  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  a  Higher  Law — that  no  human  enactment  which  conflicts  with 
the  laws  of  God  in  the  conscience  can  bind  men  in  their  civil 
conduct. 

For  near  eighty  years  Mr.  Eliot  labored  for  the  Indians,  and  for 
his  native  people — always  beloved  by  alL  His  charity  was  so  great 
that  his  salary  was  often  distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy 
neighbors,  so  soon  alter  the  period  at  which  he  received  it,  that  be- 
fore another  period  arrived  his  own  family  were  straightened  for  the 
comforts  of  life.  One  day  the  parish  treasurer,  on  paying  the  money 
due,  which  he  put  into  a  handkerchief^  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot 
from  giving  away  his  money  before  he  got  home,  tied  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  good 
man  received  the  handkerchief  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  family. 
On  entering  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  had  sent 
them  some  reliefl    The  sufferers,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  welcomed 
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their  pioas  benefactor,  who,  with  moistened  eyes,  began  to  untie 
the  knots  in  his  handkerchiefl  After  many  efforts  to  get  at  his 
money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he  gave  the 
handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  &mily,  say- 
ing, with  trembling  accents,  *  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the 
Lord  designed  all  for  yon.'  Whenever  he  is  spoken  of  by  any  of 
them,  he  is  named  in  terms  of  more  than  common  endearment. 

His  private  journal  is  full  of  entries  which  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man — ^instead  of  recording  outward  events,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, shipwrecks,  the  weather,  gossip,  he  '  thanks  God  that  the 
£12  18*.  9rf.,  which  they  raised  to  buy  Edward  Stowell  out  of  Turkish 
captivity,  made  up  just  the  sum  needed.'  He  speaks  of  the  attempts 
made  to  reduce  Southold  and  Southampton, '  because  they  stand  for 
their  liberty ;'  of  the  Sabbath-school ;  of  *  the  gracious  gift  of  charity 
from  the  friends  in  Dublin  for  such  as  died  in  the  warr  ;*  of  his  visits 
to  men,  Indians  and  whites,  in  prison,  and  on  the  scaffold. 

In  his  parish  he  always  declined  taking  wine,  quietly  remarking 
that  it  was  an  ancient  beverage  undoubtedly,  but  he  believed  water 
was  an  older  one.  He  utterly  condemned  the  filthy  use  of  tobacco. 
He  preached  and  prayed  against  wigs  and  long  hair,  and  censured 
many  fashions  of  the  day  as  ridiculous.  Some  of  his  biographers 
have  set  down  his  se^Kents  on  these  matters  as  well  as  on  war, 
temperance,  and  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  to  his  ^  prejudices.' 
But  they  condemnShemselves  more  than  they  censure  him.  He 
considered  what  was  just,  and  thought  of  the  follies  of  fashion  as 
they  indicated  and  affected  character.  For  himself,  he  saved  that 
he  might  be  liberal.  He  never  had  but  one  dish  at  meal.  He 
wore  a  leathern  girdle.  Notwithstanding  his  great  private  benevo- 
lence, with  his  small  salary,  he  accomplished  costly  undertakings. 

When  he  could  not  preach,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  said  to  the 
parish,  '  I  do  here  give  up  my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
now,  brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God  shall  make 
a  pastor.'  But  the  society  declined  to  receive  it,  saying  they  deemed 
his  presence  necessary,  whatever  sum  was  granted  for  his  support. 

'Mr.  Eliot  was  peculiarly  happy  in  domestic  life.  His  wife  was 
an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her  prudent  management  enabled 
him  to  be  generous  to  his  friends  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  With 
a  moderate  stipend,  he  educated  four  sons  at  college.' 

As  a  preacher,  Eliot  was  very  effective  and  popular.  His  manner 
was  easy  and  pleasing,  his  voice  sweet  and  clear,  his  style  plain,  and 
free  from  the  conceit  of  the  day.  He  always  was  earnest  and  spoke 
from  the  fullness  of  his  own  feelings. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

YIBGIKIA— COLONIAL  PERIOD. 


TmcmilA  OOKPAMT. 


The  Virginia  Company  were  the  first  to  take  steps  relative  to  the 
tabliflhment  of  schools  in  the  English  colonies  of  America.    In  a  letter 
written  to  the  authorities  of  the  infant  settlement  at  Jamestown,  on  No- 
vember 18, 1618,  tliej  nse  these  words  :  "  Whereas,  by  a  special  grant 
and  license  from  his  Majesty,  a  general  contribution  over  this  realm  hath 
been  made  for  the  building  and  planting  of  a  college  for  the  training  up  of 
the  children  of  those  infidels  in  true  religion,  moral  virtue,  and  civility, 
and  for  other  godliness,  we  do  therefore,  according  to  a  former  grant 
and  order,  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  and  ordain  that  a  convenient  place 
be  chcHien  and  set  out  for  the  planting  of  a  university  at  the  said  Hen- 
rico in  time  to  come,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  preparation  be  there 
made  for  the  building  of  the  said  college  for  the  children  of  the  infidels, 
according  to  such  instructions  as  we  shall  d^^r.      And  we  will 
and  ordain  that  ten  thousand  acres,  partly  of  the  land  they  impaled* 
and  partly  of  the  land  within  the  territory  of  the  said  Henrico,  be 
allotted  and  set  out  for  the  endowing  of  the  said  university  and 
college  with  convenient  possessions." 

A  week  after  the  date  of  this  communication,  a  ripe  scholar  in  Eng- 
land, the  Bev.  Thomas  Lorkin,  subsequently  distinguished  as  secretary 
of  the  English  embassy  in  France,  writes  to  an  acquaintance :  '<  A 
good  friend  of  mine  proposed  to  me  within  three  or  four  days  a  con- 
dition of  going  over  to  Virginia,  where  the  Virginia  Company  means 
to  erept  a  college,  and  undertakes  to  procure  me  good  assurance  of 
d6200  a  year,  and  if  I  shall  find  there  any  ground  of  dislike,  liberty 
to  return  at  pleasure." 

The  oflfer,  after  due  consideration,  appears  not  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  until  the  reorganization  of  the  company 
in  April,  1619,  and  the  election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  its  presiding 
officer. 

*Pfeparad  by  R«t.  E.  D.  N«il,  in  Office  of  £diicatioo«  for  a  nriei  of  ebapten  on  the  Historical 
DerelopBieDt  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  projected  by  the  CommiMioner  (Heory  Barnard). 
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By  his  integrity,  patriotism,  scholarBhip,  and  great  adminietratiye 
talent,  he  infused  new  life  into  the  expiring  society,  and  associated 
with  him  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  honorable  merchant  of  London,  Sir 
JohnDanvers,  the  step-father,  and  Edward  Lord  Oherbnry,  the  brother 
of  the  sweet  poet,  George  Herbert,  also  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
in  early  life  extended  a  helping  hand  to  a  poor  boy  that  is  said  to  have 
held  horses  for  gentlemen  at  the  doors  of  play-houses,  and  became 
Shakspeare,  the  portray er  of  all  the  varied  emotions  of  the  soul,  whose 
reputation  as  a  dramatist  has  increased  in  lustre  as  the  centuries  have 
advanced. 

The  new  managers  of  the  company  proceeded  to  reconstruct  Vir- 
ginia with  the  most  liberal  views.  By  their  permission  the  first  repre- 
sentative and  legislative  body  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown, 
on  July  30, 1619,  in  the  church,  the  most  convenient  place  they  could 
find,  the  minister  of  which  was  Mr.  Buck. 

During  the  sessions  of  this  body,  which  continued  until  the  fourth 
of  August,  a  petition  was  presented  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  uni- 
versity and  college.  From  this  period  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  Company  the  design  of  a  university  and  college  was  never 
forgotten.  ^^ 

The  collections  taKn  up  by  order  of  the  Eling  for  a  college  in 
1619  amounted  to  062,043  2s.  12^.,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  company 
on  May  26th,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  as  treasurer,  propounded  to  the  court 
"  a  thing  worthy  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  glory  of  Gk>d 
and  honor  of  the  company,  forasmuch  as  the  King,  in  his  most  gracious 
favour,  hath  granted  his  letters  to  the  several  bishops  of  bis  kingdom 
for  the  collecting  of  moneys  to  erect  and  build  a  college  in  Virginia  for 
the  training  and  bringing  up  of  infidels'  children  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  Qod  and  understanding  of  righteousness.  He  conceived  it  the 
fittest  that  as  yet  they  should  not  build  the  college,  but  rather  for- 
bear awhile,  and  begin  first  with  the  advances  they  have  to  provide 
and  settle  an  annual  rovenue,  and  out  of  that  to  begin  the  erection  of 
said  college.  And  for  the  performance  hereof  also  moved  that  a  cer- 
tain  piece  of  land  be  laid  out  at  Henrico,  being  the  place  formerly  re- 
solved on,  which  should  be  called  the  college  land,  and  for  the  planting 
of  the  same  send  presently  fifty  good  persons,  to  be  located  thereon,  and 
to  occupy  the  same." 

On  June  14,  1619,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Treasurer,  "that  the  court 
would  take  into  consideration  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  gentle- 
men and  other  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  for  Virginia  concerning  the 
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college,  being  a  weighty  basiness,  and  so  great  that  an  acconnt  of 
their  proceedingj)  therein  mast  be  given  to  the  State.  Upon  which 
the  court,  upon  deliberate  consideration,  have  recommended  the  rare 
trust  unto  the  right  worthy  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  John  Danyers, 
Sir  Kath.  Rich,  Sir  Jo.  Wolstenholmc,  Mr.  Deputy  Ferrar,  Mr.  Dr. 
Anthony,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Gulsou,  to  meet  at  such  time  as  Mr.  Treasurer 
shall  order  thereto." 

On  June  the  24th  the  committee  by  the  last  court  appointed  for  the 
<»>ll€^  having  met,  as  they  were  desired,  delivered  over  their  proceed- 
ings* which  the  court  allowed,  being  this  that  foUoweth : 

^*  A  note  of  what  kind  of  men  and  most  fit  to  be  sent  to  Virginia  in 
the  next  intended  voyage  of  transporting  one  hundred  men. 

**A  minister  to  be  entertained  at  the  yearly  allowance  of  forty  pounds, 
and  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  him  and  his  forever ;  to  be  allowed 
his  transportation  and  his  man's  at  the  company's  charge,  and  ten 
pounds  to  furnish  himself  withall. 

**  A  captain  thought  fit,  to  be  considered  of,  to  take  charge  of  such 
people  as  are  to  be  planted  on  the  college  land. 

"All  the  people  at  this  first  sending,  except  some  soon  to  be  sent  as 
well  for  planting  the  college  and  public  land,  to  be  single  men,  uumar* 
ried. 

*'  A  warrant  to  be  made  and  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  for  the 
payment  of  the  collection  money  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer, 
and  that  Dr.  Gulstone  shall  be  entreated  to  present  unto  my  Lord 
Primate  of  Oanterbury  such  letters  to  be  signed  for  the  speedy  pay- 
ing of  the  moneys  from  every  diocese  which  yet  remain  unpaid. 

*'  The  several  sorts  of  tradesmen  and  others  for  the  college  land : 
smiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  turners,  potters,  husbandmen,  brick- 
makers. 

"And  whereas,  according  to  the  standing  order,  seven  were  chosen  by 
the  court  to  be  of  the  committee  for  the  college,  the  said  order  allow- 
ing no  more,  and,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  John  Wroth  came  in  eiTor  to  be 
left  out,  he  is  therefore  now  desired  to  be  an  assistant  with  them,  and 
to  give  them  meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  agreed  of" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  in  London,  at  Mr.  Ferrar's  house, 
on  July  21,  1619,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Warwick,  Sir 
Thomas  Ghites,  and  others  being  present,  the  following  anonymous  let- 
ter was  read: 
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+ 

I.  H.  S. 
**  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Treaturer  of  Virginia : 

"Qood  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord»  who  is  daily  magnified  by  the 
experiment  of  your  zeal  and  piety  in  giving  beginning  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  in  Vii^nia,  sacred  work  dne  to  Heaven  and  so  longed 
for  on  earth. 

"Now  know  we  assuredly  that  the  Lord  will  do  you  good  and  bless 
you  in  all  your  proceedings,  even  as  He  blessed  the  house  of  Obed 
Edom  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him  because  of  the  ark  of  Grod. 
Now  that  you  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  things  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you.  This  I  well  see  already,  and  perceive  that  by  your  godly 
determination  the  Lord  hath  given  you  favor  in  the  sight  of  all  S[is 
people,  and  I  know  some  whose  hearts  are  much  enlarged  because  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God  to  procure  you  wealth,  which  greater 
designs  I  have  presumed  to  outrun  with  this  oblation,  which  I  humbly 
beseech  you  may  be  accepted  as  the  pledge  of  my  devotion,  and  as 
an  earnest  of  the  power  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Almighty  God 
of  Jacob  concerning  this  thing,  which  till  I  may  in  part  perform  I  desire 
to  remain  unknown  and  unsought  after. 

<'  The  things  are  these  :  a  communion  cup  with  the  ewer  and  vase;  a 
trencher  plate  for  the  bread ;  a  carpet  of  crimson  velvet ;  a  linen 
damask  cloth." 

On  Wednesday,  November  17,  1619,  at  a  great  and  general  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Virginia  Company,  the  treasurer  referred  to  the 
instructions  sent  out  by  the  new  governor  of  the  colony,  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  by  which  were  to  be  selected  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
the  university  to  be  planted  at  Henrico,  of  which  one  thousand  was 
reserved  for  the  college  for  the  conversion  of  infidels. 

On  December  Ist, ''  It  was  propounded  that  in  coosideration  of 
some  public  gifts  given  by  sundry  persons  to  Virginia,  divers  presents 
of  church  plate  and  other  ornaments,  two  hundred  pounds  already 
given  toward  building  a  church,  and  five  hundred  pounds  promised  by 
another  toward  the  educating  of  infidels'  children,  that,  for  the  honor 
of  Gk)d,  and  memorial  of  such  good  benefactors,  a  tablet  might  hang  in 
the  court  with  their  names  and  gifts  inserted,  anct  the  ministers  of 
Virginia  and  the  Sommer  islands  may  have  intelligence  thereof,  that  for 
their  pious  works  they  may  recommend  them  to  God  in  their  prayers ; 
which  generally  was  thought  very  fit  and  expedient." 

On  February  2,  1619-20  :  «  A  letter  from  an  unknown  person  was 
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read,  directed  to  the  treasarer,  promiBing  fire  hundred  pounds  for  the 
educating  and  bringing  up  infidels'  children  iu  Ghristianitj,  which  Mr. 
Treasurer,  not  willing  to  meddle  therewith  alone,  desired  the  court  to 
appoint  a  select  committee  for  the  managing  and  employing  of  it  to 
the  best  purpose.  They  made  choice  of :  Lord  Pagett,  Sir  Thg.  Wroth, 
Mr.  J.  Wroth,  Mr.  Deputie,  Mr.  Tho.  Gibbs,  Dr.  Winstone,  Mr. 
Bamfourde,  and  Mr.  Keightley. 

The  copy  of  the  Utter. 

**BlB, :  Your  charitable  endeavour  for  Virginia  hath  made  you  a  father, 
me  a  &vourer  of  those  good  works  which,  although  heretofore  hath 
come  near  to  give  birth,  yet  for  want  of  strength  could  never  be 
dAlivered,  (envy  and  division  dashing  these  younglings  even  in  the 
womb,)  until  your  helpful  hand,  with  other  favorable  personages,  gave 
them  both  birth  and  being,  for  the  better  prosecuting  of  which  good 
and  pious  work,  seeing  many  casting  gifts  into  the  treasury,  I  am  encour- 
aged to  tender  my  poor  mite;  and  although  I  cannot  with  the  princes 
of  Issaker  bring  gold  and  silver  covering,  yet  offer  you  what  I  can, 
some  goats'  hair,  necessary  stuff  for  the  Lord's  tabernacle,  protesting 
here  in  my  sincerity,  without  Papistical  merit  or  Pharisaical  applause, 
wishing  from  my  heart  as  much  unity  iu  your  honorable  undertaking 
as  there  is  sincerity  in  my  designs,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  good 
work,  the  converting  of  infidels  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  I  promised  by 
my  good  friends  ^500  for  the  maintenauce  of  a  convenient  number  of 
young  Indians  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  or  younger,  and  instructed 
ID  the  reading  and  understanding  the  principles  of  Christianity  unto  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  then  as  occasion  sheweth,  to  be  trained  and 
brought  up  in  some  lawfiil  trade  with  all  humanity  and  gentleness  until 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  then  to  enjoy  like  liberties  and 
privileges  with  our  native  English  in  that  place. 

*<And  for  the  better  performance  thereof  you  shall  receive  <£50 
xnoie,  which  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  two  religious  persons 
with  certitude  of  payment,  who  shall  unto  every  quarter  examine 
and  certify  to  the  treasurer  here,  in  England,  the  due  operation  of 
these  promises,  together  with  the  names  of  those  children  thus  taken, 
the  foster-fathers  and  overseers,  not  doubting  but  you  are  all  assured 
that  gifts  devoted  to  God's  service  cannot  be  diverted  to  private  and 
secular  advantages  without  sacrilege.'  If  your  graver  judgments  can 
devise  a  more  charitable  course  for  the  younger,  I  beseech  you  inform 
my  firiend,  with  your  security  for  true  performance,  and  my  benevo- 
Wnoe  shall  be  always  ready  to  be  delivered  accordingly. 
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**  The  greatest  coorteBy  I  expect  or  crave  is  to  conceal  my  friend's 
name,  lest  importiinity  might  urge  him  to  betray  that  trust  of  service^ 
which  he  hath  faithfollj  promised,  who  hath  moved  my  heart  to  thiB 
good  work.    I  rest,  ab  famo, 

"DUST  AND  A8HU8. 

"Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 

"  Thefaithfid  Treoiwrerfor  Virgima.*' 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February  the  following  was  passed : 

"  Whereas,  at  the  last  court  a  special  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  managing  of  the  d6500  given  by  an  unknown  person  for  educating 
the  infidels'  children,. Mr.  Treasurer  signified  that  they  have  met  and 
taken  into  consideration  the  proposition  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme, 
that  John  Peirce  and  his  associates  might  have  the  training  and  bring- 
ing up  of  some  of  these  children;  but  the  said  committee,  for  divers 
reasons,  think  it  inconvenient,  first,  because  they  intend  not  to  go  this 
two  or  three  months,  and  then  after  their  arrival  will  be  long  in  settling 
themselves ;  as  also  that  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  and 
so  they  may  stay  four  or  five  years  before  they  have  account  that  any 
good  is  done. 

"And  for  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  private  men  to  bring  them  up,  as 
was  by  some  proposed,  they  thought  it  was  not  so  fit,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  unto  which  it  is  subject. 

"  But  forasmuch  as  divers  hundreds  and  particular  plantations  are 
already  there  settled,  and  the  Indians  well  acquainted  with  them,  as 
namely,  Smith's  Hundred,  Martin's  Hundred,  Bartlett's  Hundred,  and 
the  like,  that,  therefore,  they  receive  and  take  charge  of  them,  by  which 
course  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  well  nurtured  and  have  their  due  so 
long  as  these  plantations  shall  hold ;  and  for  such  of  the  children  as 
they  find  capable  of  learning  shall  be  put  in  the  college  and  brought 
up  to  be  Fellows,  and  such  as  are  not  shall  be  put  to  trades  and  be 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Christian  religion. 

"And  being  demanded  how  and  by  what  lawful  means  they  would 
preserve  them,  and  after  keep  them,  that  they  run  not  to  join  their 
parents  or  friends,  and  their  parents  or  friends  steal  them  not  away, 
which  natural  affection  may  inforce  in  the  one  and  the  other,  it  was 
answered  and  well  allowed  that  a  treaty  and  agreement  be  made  with 
the  King  of  that  country  concerning  them,  which  if  it  so  fall  out  at  any 
time,  as  is  expressed,  they  may  by  his  command  be  returned. 

.  "Whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Boe  promised  that  Bartlett's  Hundred 
should  take  two  or  three,  and  Mr.  Smith  to  be  respondent  to  the  com- 
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p«ny,  and  becanse  every  hundred  may  the  better  consider  thereof  they 
were  licensed  till  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they  sit  at 
Mr.  Treasurer's  to  bring  in  their  answer  how  many  they  wiU  have, 
and  bring  those  that  will  be  respondent  for  them,  and  those  that  others 
will  not  take  Mr.  Treasurer,  in  behalf  of  Smith's  Hundred,  hath  prom- 
ised to  take  into  their  charge." 

«  The  Treasurer  signified,  on  February  22d,  **  that  the  corporation  of 
Smith's  Hundred  very  well  accepted  of  the  charge  of  infidels'  chil- 
drenre  commended  unto  them  by  the  court,  in  regard  of  their  good  dis- 
position to  do  good ;  but,  otherwise,  if  the  court  shall  please  to  take  it 
from  them  they  will  willingly  give  dClOO.  And  for  their  resolutions, 
although  they  have  not  yet  set  them  down  in  writing,  by  reason  of 
some  things  yet  to  be  considered  of,  they  will,  so  soon  as  may  be,  pre- 
pare the  same  and  present  it" 

A  box  standing  upon  the  table  with  this  direction,  "  To  Sir  Edwin 
SandiSf  the  faithful  Tretuurerfor  Virgimiay^  he  acquainted  them  that 
it  was  brought  unto  him  by~a  maiTof  good  fashion,  who  would  neither 
tell  him  his  name  nor  from  whence  it  came ;  but,  by  the  subscription 
being  the  same  as  the  letter,  he  considered  that  it  might  be  the  d£550 
promised  them. 

And  it  being  agreed  that  the  box  should  be  opened,  there  was  a  bag 
of  new  gold  containing  the  said  sum  of  <€550. 

Whereupon  Doctor  Winstone  reporting  that  the  committee  had 
requested  for  the  managing  thereof,  and  that  it  should  be  wholly  in 
charge  of  Smith's  Hundred.  It  was  desired  by  some  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  presented  in  writing  at  the  next  court,  which,  in  regard 
of  the  Ash- Wednesday  sermon,  was  agreed  to  be  upon  Thursday  After- 
noon. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  on  April  9, 
1620,  intelligence  was  given  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  elder,  being 
translated  from  this  life  unto  a  better,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  €^300 
towards  the  converting  of  infidels'  children  in  Virginia,  to  be  paid  UDto 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Mr.  Jo.  Ferrar,  at  such  time  as,  upon  certificate 
firom  there,  ten  of  the  said  infidels'  children  shall  be  placed  in  the  col- 
lege, to  be  there  disposed  of  by  the  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Jo. 
Ferrar,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  said  will ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  [time]  till  that  was  performed  he  hath  tied  hie  executors  to  pay 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  same  unto  three  several  honest  men  in  Virginia, 
(such  as  the  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  John  Ferrar  shall  approve 
of,)  of  good  life  and  fame,  that  will  undertake  each  of  them  to  bring 
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up  one  of  the  said  children  in  the  groands  of  Ghrietian  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  d68  yearly  apiece. 

Abont  this  period  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  sterling  char- 
acter, of  his  Majesty's  privy  chamber,  and  one  of  his  council  for  Vir- 
ginia, sailed  for  the  colony,  having  been  appointed  by  the  company 
deputy  to  take  charge  of  the  college  lands. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  on  November  15, 1620,  as  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  completed,  "  a  stranger 
stepped  in,"  and  presented  a  map  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  containing 
a  description  of  Guiana,  and  with  the  same  four  great  books,  as  the  gift 
of  one  that  desired  his  name  might  not  be  known.  One  of  these  was 
a  translation  of  St.  Augustine's  City  of  Gk)d;  the  others  were  the  works 
of  the  distinguished  Galvinist  and  Puritan,  Mr.  Perkins,  "which  books 
the  donor  desired  might  be  sent  to  the  college  in  Virginia,  there  to  re- 
main in  safety  to  the  use  of  the  collegiate  educators,  and  not  suffered 
at  any  time  to  be  lent  abroad." 

For  which  so  worthy  a  gift  my  lord  of  Southampton  desired  the 
party  that  presented  them  to  return  deserved  thanks  firom  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  him  that  had  so  kindly  bestowed  them. 

The  next  year^the  interest  of  the  company  in  establishing  schools 
in  America  was  increased  by  another  unexpected  donation. 

The  Bev.  Patrick  Copeland,*  a  devout  man,  like  the  celebrated  and  ac- 
complished Henry  Marty  n,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  became  a  chaplain 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  16 13  arrived  at  Surat.  The  next  year 
there  was  sent  to  England  an  East  India  youth,  that  had  been  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  Mr.  Gopeland,  and  he  was  sent  to  school  by  the  East 
India  Company,  "  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  that  hereafter  he  may  be 
sent  home  to  convert  some  of  his  nation." 

On  July  18,  1615,  letters  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  Patrick  Gopeland,  informing  them  how  much  the  Indian 
youth  recommended  to  his  care  had  profited  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  that  he  is  able  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith 
and  desiring  to  receive  directions  concerning  his  baptism,  <'  being  of 
opinion  that  it  was  fit  to  hAve  it  publicly  effected,  being  the  first  fruits 
of  India."  The  company  instructed  their  deputy  to  speak  with  Abbot, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  understand  his  opinion  before  they  re- 
solved on  anything  in  so  weighty  a  matter. 

Mr.  Gopeland  returniDg  home  from  India  in  1621,  met  some  ships  on 
the  way  to  Virginia,  and  learning  the  destitution  of  the  New  World 


•  The  manvBoript  reoorda  ipell  the  name  in  two  wsyi,  Copland  and  Oopeland. 
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eolony  in  churcheB  and  schools,  he  longed  to  do  them  good.  The 
mode  devised  for  helping  them  is  fnllj  expUined  in  the  minutes  of 
die  Viiginia  Company. 

At  a  conrt  held  24th  October,  1621,  Mr.  Deputy  acquainted  the 
eonit  "  that  one  Mr.  Copland,  a  minister  lately  returned  from  the  East 
bidies,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  to  give  some  furtherance  unto  the 
plantation  in  Virginia,  had  been  pleased,  as  well  by  his  own  good  ex- 
ample as  by  persuasion,  to  stir  up  many  that  came  with  .him  in  the 
ship  called  the  Royal  James  to  contribute  toward  some  good  work  to 
be  begun  in  Virginia,  insomuch  that  he  had  already  procured  a 
matter  of  some  £70  to  be  employed  that  way,  and  had  also  writ- 
ten from  Oape  Bona  Speranza  to  divers  parties  in  the  East  Indies  to 
move  them  to  some  charitable  contribution  thereunto .  So,  as  he  hoped, 
they  would  see  very  shortly  his  letters  would  produce  some  good 
eflfect  among  them,  especially  if  they  might  understand  in  what  manner 
they  intended  to  employ  the  same.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Copland  about  it. 
And  forasmuch  as  he  had  so  well  deserved  of  the  company  by  his 

extraordinary  care  and  pains  in  this  business,  it  was  thought  fit  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  admitted  a  free  brother  of  this  company, 
and  at  the  next  quarter  court  it  should  be  moved  that  some  propor- 
tion of  land  might  be  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratification  of  his  worthy 
endeavors  to  advance  this  extended  work ;  and  further,  it  was  thought 
fit  also  to  add  thereunto  a  number  of  some  other  special  benefiictors 
unto  the  plantation  whose  memorial  is  preserved.  The  committee  to 
treat  with  him  are  these:  Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  Mr.  Bamforde,  Mr.  Abra.  Ghamberlyne,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Ayies." 

On  the  last  of  October,  1621,  Mr.  Deputy  signified  that,  "forasmuch 
as  it  was  reserved  unto  the  company  to  determine  whether  the  said 
money  should  be  employed  towards  the  building  of  a  church  or  a 
school,  as  aforesaid,  your  committee  appointed  have  had  conference 
with  Mr.  Copland  about  it,  and  do  hold  it  fit,  for  many  important 
reasons,  to  employ  the  said  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a 
public  free  school  in  Virginia,  towards  which  an  unknown  person  hath 
likewise  given  <£30,  as  may  appear  by  the  report  of  said  committee, 
now  presented  to  be  read. 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  October, 
1621,  present  Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  Mr.  Roberts. 
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"  The  said  committee  meeting  this  afberaoon  to  treat  with  Mr.  Cop- 
land  touching  the  dispose  of  the  m6ney  given  bj  some  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  came  with  him  in  the  Royal  James,  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  some  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  plantation  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  said  Mr.  Copland  did  deliver  in  a  note  the  names  of  those 
that  had  freely  and  willingly  contributed  their  moneys  hereunto, 
which  money  Mr.  Copland  said  they  desired  might  be  employed  to- 
wards the  building  either  of  a  church  or  school  in  Virginia,  which  the 
company  should  think  fit.  And  that  although  the  sum  of  money  was 
but  a  small  proportion  to  perform  so  great  a  work,  yet  Mr.  Copland 
said  he  doubted  not  but  to  persuade  the  East  India  Company,  whom 
he  meant  to  solicit,  to  make  some  addition  thereunto;  besides,  he 
said  that  he  had  very  effectually  wrote  (the  copy  of  which  letter  he 
delivered  and  was  read)  to  divers  factories  in  the  East  Indies  to  stir 
them  up  to  the  like  (Contribution  towards  the  performance  of  this  pious 
*  work,  as  they  had  already  done  for  a  church  at  Wapping,  to  which, 
by  his  report,  they  have  given  about  ^400. 

"  It  being,  therefore,  now  taken  into  consideration  whether  a  church 
or  a  school  was  most  necessary,  and  might  nearest  agree  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donors,  it  was  considered  that  forasmuch  as  each  par- 
ticular plantation,  as  well  as  the  general,  either  had  or  ought  to  have 
a  church  appropriated  unto  them,  there  was  therefore  a  greater  want 
of  a  school  than  of  churches. 

''As  also  for  that  it  was  impossible,  with  so  small  a  proportion,  to 
compass  so  great  a  work  as  the  building  of  a  church  would  require,  they 
therefore  conceived  it  most  fit  to  resolve  for  the  erecting  of  a  public  free 
school,  which,  being  for  the  education  of  children  and  grounding  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  civility  of  life,  and  human  learning,  seemed 
to  carry  with  it  the  greatest  weight  and  highest  consequence  unto  the 
plantations,  as  that  whereof  both  church  and  commmouwealth  take 
their  original  foundation  and  happy  estate,  this  being  also  so  like  to 
prove  a  work  most  acceptable  unto  the  planters,  through  want  whereof 
they  have  been  hitherto  constrained  to  send  their  children  from  thence 
hither  to  be  taught. 

"Secondly.  It  was  thought  fit  that  the  school  should  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  four  cities,  and  they  conceived  that  Charles  City,  of  the 
four,  did  afford  the  most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose,  as  well  in 
respect  it  matcheth  with  the  best  in  wholesomeness  of  air,  as  also  for 
the  commodious  situation  thereof,  being  not  far  distant  from  Henrico 
and  other  particular  plantations. 
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''It  was  also  thought  fit  that,  m  honor  of  the  East  India  benefactors, 
the  same  should  be  called  the  East  India  School,  who  shall  have  prece- 
dence before  any  other  to  present  their  children  there,  to  be  brought 
np  in  the  mdiments  of  learning. ' 

"  It  was  also  thought  fit  that  this,  as  a  collegiate  or  free  school, 
should  have  dependence  upon  the  college  in  Virginia,  which  should 
be  made  capable  to  receive  scholars  from  the  school  into  such  scholar- 
ships ;  and  fellowships  of  said  college  shall  be  endowed  withal  for  the 
advancement  of  scholars  as  they  arise  by  degrees  and  desert  in  learning. 

"  That,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher 
intended  there  to  be  placed,  it  was  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  moved 
at  the  next  quarter  court  that  one  thousand  acres  of  land  should  be 
allotted  unto  the  said  school,  and  that  tenants,  besides  an  overseer  of 
them,  should  be  forthwith  sent  upon  this  charge,  in  the  condition  of 
apprentices,  to  manure  and  cultivate  said  land ;  and  that,  over  and  above 
this  allowance  of  land  and  tenants  to  the  schoolmaster,  such  as  send 
their  children  to  the  school  should  give  some  benevolence  unto  the 
schoolmaster,  for  the  better  increase  of  his  maintenance. 

**  That  it  should  be  specially  recommended  to  the  governor  to  take 
care  that  the  planters  there  be  stirred  up  to  put  their  helping  hands 
towards  the  speedy  building  of  the  said  school,  in  respect  that  their 
children  are  likely  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  thereby,  in  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  let  them  know  that  those  that  exceed  others  in  their 
bounty  and  assistance  hereunto  shall  be  privileged  with  the  prefer- 
ment of  their  children  to  these  said  schools  before  others  that  shall  be 
found  less  worthy. 

''  It  is  likewise  thought  fit  that  a  good  schoolmaster  be  provided, 
forthwith  to  be  sent  unto  this  school. 

'*  It  was  also  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  committee,  that  he 
knew  one,  that  desired  not  to  be  named,  that  would  bestow  d630,  to  be 
added  to  the  former  sum  of  d670  to  make  it  an  <£100,  towards  the 
building  of  the  said  school." 

This  report,  being  read,  was  well  approved  of,  and  thought  fit  to  be 
referred  for  confirmation  to  the  next  quarter  court.  On  November  19, 
1621,  the  company  again  considered  the  matter. 

"Whereas  the  committee  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Copland  about 
the  building  of  the  East  India  church,  or  school,  in  Virginia,  towards 
which  a  contribution  of  <j670  was  freely  gpven  by  some  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  came  home  in  the  Royal  James,  did  now  make 
report  what  special  reasons  moved  them  to  reeolve  for  the  bestowing 
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of  that  moDPj  toward;)  the  erection  of  a  school,  rather  than  a  chnrch, 
which  report  is  at  large  set  down  at  a  court  held  last  October. 

"And  further,  that  thej  had  allowed  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
five  apprentices,  besides  an  overseer,  to  manure,  besides  that  benevo- 
lence that  is  hoped  will  be  given  by  each  man  that  sends  his  children 
thither  to  be  taaght,  for  the  schoolmaster's  maintenance  in  his  first 
beginning;  which  allowance  of  land  and  tenants,  being  put  to  the 
question,  was  well  approved  of,  and  referred  for  confirmation  to  the 
quarter  court :  provided  that  in  the  establishment  hereof  the  company 
reserve  unto  themselves  power  to  make  laws  and  orders  for  the  better 
government  of  the  said  school  and  the  revenues  and  profits  that  shall 
thereunto  belong. 

**  It  was  further  moved  that,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Copland,  minister, 
hath  been  a  chief  cause  of  procuring  this  former  contribution  to  be 
given  by  the  aforesaid  company,  and  had  also  writ  divers  letters  to 
many  factories  in  the  East  Indies  to  move  them  to  follow  this 
good  example,  for  the  better  advancement  of  this  pious  work,  that 
therefore  the  company  would  please  to  gratify  him  with  some  pro- 
portion of  land. 

"  Whereupon  the  court,  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  being  also 
informed  that  Mr.  Copland  was  furnishing  out  persons  to  be  transported 
this  present  voyage  to  plant  and  inhabit  upon  said  lands  as  should  be 
granted  unto  them  by  the  company,  they  were  the  rather  induced  to 
bestow  upon  him  an  extraordinary  gratification  of  three  shares  of 
land,  old  adventure,  which  is  three  hundred  acres,  upon  a  first  division, 
without  paying  rent  to  the  company,  referring  the  further  ratification 
of  the  said  gift  to  the  quarter  court,  as  also  his  admittance  of  being  a 
firee  brother  of  this  company." 

About  this  time  a  young  Puritan  minister,  John  Brinsley,  a  nephew 
of  the  English  Seneca,  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hall,  and  the  private 
secretary  of  his  uncle  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  who  in  after  life  became  the 
author  of  many  classical  and  theological  treatises,  prepared  a  little  book 
suitable  for  the  projected  school  in  Virginia.  * 

^Jn  1932  Brliuley  pabllthed  "A  Oonsolation  for  our  Qrammar  Sohooles;  or  a  iUthflil  and 
most  eomfortable  enconragement  for  laying  of  a  tare  fonndatton  of  a  good  learning  In  our 
■choolM,  and  for  protiperons  bnilding  therefor;  more  tpedallj  for  all  those  of  the  Inferior  sort, 
and  all  mde  countries  and  places,  namely,  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer 
islands,  and  for  their  more  speedie  attaining  of  our  English  tongue  by  the  same  labour,  that 
all  may  speake  one  and  the  same  language.  And  witiiaU,  for  the  helping  of  all  such  as  are 
derinms  speedlie  to  recover  that  which  they  had  foimerlie  got  in  the  grammar  scbooles :  and  to 
proceed  aright  therein,  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  these  our  nations,  and  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  London :  Printed  by  Biohard  Field,  for  lliomai  Hann,  dwelling  in  Paternoster  Bow, 
■tfbeilgnoftheTaloott  IfBBL" 
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At  a^court  held  for  Virginia  the  19th  of  December,  1621,  Mr  Balm- 
field  signified  nnto  the  conrt  of  a  book  ''  compiled  bj  a  painful  school 
master,  one  Mr.  John  Biinslej;"  whereupon  the  court  gave  order  that 
the  company's  thanks  should  be  given  unto  him,  and  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  peruse  the  said  book,  viz:  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr. 
Deputy,  Mr  Qibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Bamfield,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr. 
Ajres,  and  Mr.  Nicho.  Farrar,  who  are  entreated  to  meet  when  Mr. 
Deputy  shall  appoint,  and  after  to  make  report  of  their  opinions  touch- 
ing the  same  at  the  next  court. 

At  a  court  held  for  Virginia,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  January, 
1621,  [1622,]  the  committee  appointed  to  peruse  the  book  which  Mr. 
John  Brinsley,  schoolmaster,  presented  at  the  last  court,  touching  the 
education  of  the  younger  sort  of  scholars,  forasmuch  as  they  had  as 
yet  no  time  lo  peruse  the  same,  by  reason  of  many  businesses  that  did 
arise,  they  detsired  of  the  court  some  longer  respite,  which  was  granted 
nnto  them.  Mr.  Copland,  being  present,  was  entreated  to  peruse  it  in 
the  mean  time,  and  deliver  his  opinion  thereof  to  the  committee,  at  their 
meeting,  about  it. 

At  a  quarter  court  held  on  January  30,  1621~'2,  **  the  letter  sub- 
scribed D.  and  A.,  brought  to  the  former  court  by  an  unknown  mes- 
senger, was  now  again  presented  to  be  read,  the  contents  whereof  are 
as  follows : 

"  •  January  28th,  1621. 
**'MosT  Worthy  Company:  Whereas  I  sent  the  Treasurer  and 
yourselves  a  letter,  subscribed  *Dnst  and  Ashes,'  which  promised 
<£550.  and  did,  some  time  afterward,  according  to  my  promise,  send  the 
said  money  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  be  delivered  to  the  company. 
In  which  letter  I  did  not  directly  order  the  bestowing  of  the  said 
money,  but  showed  my  interest  for  the  conversion  of  infidels'  children, 
as  it  will  appear  by  that  letter,  which  I  desire  may  be  read  in  open 
court,  wherein  I  chiefly  commended  the  ordering  thereof  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  honorable  company.  And  whereas  the  gentlemen  of  South- 
ampton Hundred  have  undertaken  the  disposing  of  the  said  d6550, 1 
have  long  attended  to  see  the  erecting  of  some  schools,  or  other  way 
whereby  some  of  the  children  of  the  Virginians  might  have  been 
taught  and  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion  and  good  manners, 
which  are  not  being  done  according  to  my  intent,  but  the  money 
detained  by  a  private  hundred  all  this  while,  contrary  to  my  mind, 
though  I  judge  very  charitably  of  that  honorable  society.  And  as 
abeady  yon  have  received  a  great  and  the  most  painfully  gained  part 
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of  my  estate  towards  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ghristian 
religion,  and  helping  forward  of  this  pious  work  in  that  heathen,  now 
Ohristian,  land,  so  now  I  require  of  the  whole  body  of  the  honorable 
and  worthy  company,  whom  I  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  said 
moneys,  to  see  the  same  speedily  and  faithfully  converted  to  the  work 
intended.  And  I  do  further  propound  to  your  honorable  company, 
that  if  you  will  procure  that  some  of  the  male  children  of  the  Virgi- 
nians, though  but  a  few,  be  brought  over  into  England  here  to  be 
educated  and  taught,  and  to  wear  a  habit  as  the  children  of  Christ's 
Hospital  do,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  £550  converted 
to  this  use,  then  I  faithfully  promise  to  add  <£450  more,  to  make  the 
sum  d61,000,  which,  if  Qod  permit,  I  will  cheerfnlly  send  you,  only  I 
desire  to  nominate  the  first  tutor  or  governor  who  shall  take  charge 
to  nurse  and  instruct  them.  But  if  you,  in  your  wisdom,  like  not  this 
motion,  then  my  humble  suit  unto  the  whole  body  of  your  honorable 
company  is  that  my  former  gift  of  £550  be  wholly  employed  and  be- 
stowed upon  a  free  school  to  be  erected  in  Southampton  Hundred,  so 
it  be  presently  employed,  or  such  other  place  as  I  or  my  friends  shall 
well  like,  wherein  both  English  and  Virginians  may  be  taught  together, 
and  that  the  said  school  be  endowed  with  such  privileges  as  you,  in 
your  wisdom,  shall  think  fit.  The  master  of  which  school,  I  humbly 
crave,  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  over  except  he  first  bring  to  the  com- 
pany sound  testimony  of  his  sufficiency  in  learning  and  sincerity  of  life. 

'< '  The  Lord  give  you  wise  and  understanding  hearts^  that  his  work 
therein  be  not  negligently  performed. 

"  *  D.  and  A.. 

"  *  The  Right  Honorable  and  Worthy  the 

" '  Treasurer,  GouncU,  and  Company  of  Virginia.'  " 

The  letter  being  referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  court,  foras- 
much as  it  did  require  an  account  of  this  company  how  they  have 
expended  the  said  money,  viz :  the  £550  in  gold  for  the  bringing  up 
of  the  infidels'  children  in  true  religion  and  Christianity,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  declared  that  the  said  money  coming  unto  him  enclosed  in  a 
box  in  the  time  of  his  being  treasurer,  not  long  after  a  letter  subscribed 
"'  Dust  and  Ashes"  had  been  directed  unto  him  in  the  quality  of  treasurer, 
and  delivered  in  the  court  and  there  openly  read.  He  brought  the  money 
also  to  the  next  court  in  the  box  unopened,  whereupon  the  court, 
after  a  large  and  serious  deliberation  how  the  said  money  might  be  best 
employed  to  the  use  intended,  at  length  resolved  that  it  was  fittest  to 
be  entertained  by  the  societies  of  Southampton  Hundred  and  Martin's 
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Hundred,  and  easy  to  undertake  for  a  certain  namber  of  infidels'  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  np  hj  them  and  amongst  them  in  Christian  religion, 
and  some  good  trade  to  live  by  according  to  the  donor's  religious  desire. 

But  Martin's  Hundred  desired  to  be  excused  by  reason  their  plantation 
▼as  sorely  weakened  and  then  in  much  confusion ;  wherefore  it  being 
presBed  that  Southampton  Hundred  should  undertake  the  whole,  they 
also  considering,  together  with  the  weight,  the  difficulty  also  and  haz- 
ard of  the  business,  were  likewise  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  man- 
aging thereof,  and  offered  an  addition  of  dClOO  more  unto  the  former 
8om  of  <£550,  that  it  might  not  be  put  upon  them. 

But  being  earnestly  pressed  thereunto  by  the  court,  and  finding  no 
other  means  how  to  set  forward  that  great  work,  yielded  in  fine  to  ac- 
cept thereof 

Whereupon,  soon  after,  at  an  assembly  of  that  society,  the  adven- 
turers entered  into  a  careful  consideration  how  this  great  and  mighty 
bosiness  might,  with  the  most  speed  and  great  advantage,  be  effected. 

Whereupon  it  was  agreed  and  reported  by  them  to  employ  the  said 
money,  together  with  an  addition  out  of  ^ the  society's  purse  of  a  far 
greater  sum,  toward  the  furnishing  out  of  Captain  Bluett  and  his  com- 
panions, being  so  very  able  and  sufficient  workmen  with  all  manner  of 
provisions  for  the  setting  up  of  an  iron  work  in  Virginia,  whereof  the 
profits  arising  were  intended  and  ordered  in  a  ratable  proportion  to  be 
faithfully  employed  for  the  educating  of  thirty  of  the  infidels'  children 
in  Christian  religion,  and  otherwise  as  the  donor  had  required. 

To  which  end  they  writ  very  effectual  letters  unto  Sir  (jeorge 
Yeardley,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  captain  also  of  Southampton 
plantation,  not  only  commending  the  excellence  of  the  work,  but  also 
inmishing  him  at  large  with  advice  and  direction  how  to  proceed 
therein,  with  a  most  earnest  adjuration,  and  that  often  iterated  in  all 
their  succeeding  letters,  so  to  employ  his  best  care  and  industry  therein, 
as  a  work  wherein  the  eyes  of  Grod,  angels,  and  men  were  fixed.  The 
copy  of  my  letter  and  direction,  through  some  omission  of  their  officer, 
▼as  not  entered  in  their  book,  but  a  course  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
recovered. 

In  answer  of  this  letter  they  received  a  letter  from  Sir  G«oige 
Yeardley,  showing  how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  at  that  time  to  obtain 
any  of  their  children  with  the  consent  and  good  liking  of  their  parents, 
by  reason  of  their  tenderness  of  them,  or  fear  of  hard  usage  by  the 
English,  unless  it  might  be  by  a  treaty  with  Opachankano,  the  King, 
which  treaty  was  appointed  to  be  that  summer,  wherein  he  would  niot 
Ail  to  do  his  uttermost  endeavors. 
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Bat  Captain  Bluett  dying  shortly  after  his  arrival,  it  was  a  great 
setting  back  of  the  iron  work  intended ;  yet  since  that  time  there  had 
been  orders  to  restore  that  business  with  a  fresh  supply,  so  as  he  hoped 
will  the  gentleman  that  gave  this  gift  should  receive  good  satisfoction 
by  the  fiuthfal  account  which  they  should  be  able  and  at  all  times 
would  be  ready  to  give,  touching  the  employment  of  the  said  money. 

Oonceming  which  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  further  said  that,  as  he  could 
not  but  highly  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  worthy  and  most 
Ohristian  act,  so  he  had  observed  so  great  inconvenience  by  his  mod- 
esty and  eschewing  of  show  of  vain  glory  by  concealing  his  name, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  the  mutual  help  and  advice  which  they 
might  have  had  by  conferriDg  with  him ;  and  whereby  abo  he  might 
have  received  more  dear  satisfaction  with  what  integrity,  care,  and 
industry  they  had  managed  that  business,  the  success  whereof  mast  be 
submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  Grod,  as  it  had  been  commended  to  his 
blessing. 

He  concluded  that  if  the  gentlemen  would  either  vouchsafe  himself 
or  send  any  of  his  friends  to  confer  with  the  said  society,  they  would 
be  glad  to  apply  themselves  to  give  him  all  good  satisfaction.  But  for 
his  own  particular  judgment  he  doubted  that  neither  of  the  two  courses 
particularized  in  this  last  letter,  now  read  in  court,  would  attain  the 
effect  so  much  desired.  Now,  to  send  for  them  into  England  and 
to  have  them  educated  here,  he  found,  upon  experience  of  those  brought 
by  Sir  Tho.  Dale,  might  be  far  from  the  Christian  work  intended. 
Again,  to  begin  with  buildiog  of  a  free  school  for  them  in  Virginia,  he 
doubted,  considering  that  none  of  the  buildings  they  there  intended 
had  yet  prospered,  by  reason  that  as  yet,  through  their  doting  so  much 
upon  tobacco,  no  fit  workmen  could  be  had  but  at  intolerable  rates,  it 
might  rather  tend  to  the  exhausting  of  this  sacred  treasure  in  some 
small  fabric,  than  to  accomplish  such  a  foundation  as  might  satisfy 
men's  expectations. 

Whereupon,  he  wished  again  some  meeting  between  the  gentleman 
or  his  friends  and  Southampton  society,  that  all  things  being  debated 
at  full,  and  judiciously  weighed,  some  constant  course  might  be  re- 
solved on  and  pursued  for  proceeding  in  and  perfecting  of  this  most 
pious  work,  for  which  he  prayed  the  blessing  of  Grod  to  be  upon  the 
author  thereof;  and  all  the  company  said  Amen. 

In  the  midst  of  this  narration  a  stranger  stepped  in,  presenting  four 
books,  fairly  bound,  sent  from  a  person  refusing  to  be  named,  who 
had  bestowed  them  upon  the  college  in  Virginia,  being  from  th*^  same 
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man  that  gave  heretofinre  four  other  great  books ;  the  names  of  those 
he  now  sent  were,  tIz  :  a  large  church  Bible,  the  Oommon  Prayer 
Book,  Ursinns's  Oatechism,  and  a  small  Bible  richly  embroidered. 

The  eonrt  desired  the  messenger  to  return  the  gentleman  that  gave 
them*  general  acknowledgment  of  much  respect  and  thanks  due  unto 
him. 

A  letter  was  also  presented  from  one  that  desired  not  as  yet  to  be 
named,  with  £25  in  gold,  to  be  employed  by  way  of  addition  to  the 
former  contribution  towards  the  building  of  a  free  school  in  Virginia, 
to  make  the  other  sum  d6125,  for  which  the  company  desired  the 
messeuger  to  return  him  their  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Copland  moved  that,  whereas  it  was  ordered  by  the  last  quar- 
ter court  that  an  usher  should  be  sent  to  Virginia,  with  the  first  con- 
vemence*  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  free  school  there  intended  to  be 
elected,  that  forasmuch  as  there  was  now  a  very  good  scholar  whom 
he  well  knew,  and  had  good  testimony  for  his  sufficiency  in  learning 
and  good  carnage,  who  offered  himself  to  go  for  the  performance  of  this 
service,  he  therefore  thought  good  to  acquaint  the  court  therewith,  and 
to  leave  it  to  their  better  judgment  and  consideration,  whereupon  the 
court  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  said  party,  viz :  Mr. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Wrote,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Balmford,  Mr.  Rob- 
erta, who  are  to  join  herein  with  the  rest  of  the  committee  and  to  meet 
about  it  upon  Monday  next,  in  the  morning  about  eight,  at  Mr. 
Deputy's,  and  hereof  to  make  report. 

On  February  27, 1621-*2,  the  committee's  report  touching  the  allow- 
ance granted  unto  the  usher  of  the  free  school  intended  in  Virginia 
being  read,  Mr.  Copland  signified  that  the  said  usher  having  lately 
imparted  his  mind  unto  him,  seemed  unwOling  to  go  as  usher  or  any 
leas  title  than  master  of  the  said  school,  and  also  to  be  assured  of 
that  allowance  that  is  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the  master  for 
his  proper  maintenance. 

But  it  was  answered  that  they  might  not  swerve  from  the  order  of 
the  quarter  court,  which  did  appoint  the  usher  to  be  first  established, 
for  the  better  advancement  of  which  action  divers  had  underwritten  to 
a  roU  for  that  purpose  drawn,  which  did  already  arise  to  a  good  sum  of 
money,  and  was  like  daily  to  increase  by  reason  of  men's  affections  to 
forward  so  good  a  work.  In  which  respect  many  sufficient  scholars 
did  now  ofler  themselves  to  go  upon  the  same  condition  as  had  been 
piopoaed  to  this  party,  yet  in  favor  of  him,  forsomuch  as  he  was 
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specially  recommended  by  Mr.  Copland,  whom  the  company  do  much 
respect,  the  court  is  pleased  to  give  him  some  time  to  consider  of  it 
between  this  and  the  next  court,  desiring  then  to  know  his  direct' 
answer,  whether  he  will  accept  of  the  place  of  usher  as  has  beei^ 
offered  unto  him.  And  if  he  shall  accept  thereof,  then  the  court  have 
entreated  Mr.  Balmford,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Caswell,  Mr.  MoUinge, 
to  confer  with  him  about  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  books  he 
intends  to  instruct  children  by. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  court,  taking  into  their  considera> 
tion  certain  propositions  presented  unto  them  by  Mr.  Copland  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Dike,  formerly  commended  for  the  usher's  place  in  the 
free  school  intended  at  Charles  city,  in  Virginia,  they  have  agreed  in 
effect  unto  his  several  requests,  namely,  that  upon  certificates  from 
the  gov€  mor  of  Virginia  of  his  sufficiency  and  diligence  in  training  up 
of  youth  committed  to  his  charge,  he  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  place  of 
the  master  of  the  said  school. 

Secondly,  that  if  he  can  procure  an  expert  writer  to  go  over  with 
him  that  can  withal  teach  the  grounds  of  arithmetic  whereby  to  in- 
struct the  children  in  matters  of  account,  the  company  are  contented 
to  give  such  a  one  his  passage,  whose  pains  they  doubt  not  but  will 
well  be  rewarded  by  those  whose  children  shall  be  taught  by  him. 

And  for  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  he  desires  for 
his  own  proper  inheritance,  it  is  agreed  that  after  he  hath  served  out 
his  time,  which  is  to  be  five  years  at  least,  and  longer  during  his  own 
pleasure,  he  giving  a  year's  warning  upon  his  remove,  whereby  an- 
other may  be  provided  in  his  room,  the  company  are  pleased  to  grant 
him  one  hundred  acres. 

.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he  shall  be  furnished  with  books,  first  for  the 
school  for  which  he  is  to  be  accountable ;  and  for  the  children  the 
company  have  likewise  undertaken  to  provide  good  store  of  books, 
fitting  for  their  use,  for  which  their  parents  are  to  be  answerable. 

Lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  the  agreement  between  him  and  the  com- 
pany shall,  according  to  his  own  request,  be  set  down  in  writing,  by 
way  of  articles  indented. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  following  minute  was  entered  on  the  journal 
of  the  company : 

''Whereas,  Mr.  Deputy  acquainted  the  former  court  with  that  news 
he  had  received  by  word  of  mouth,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  eight  of  their 
ships  in  Virginia  with  all  their  people  and  provisions  sent  out  this 
last  summer,  he  now  signified  that  the  general  letter  has  come  to  his 
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handsy  imparting  as  much  as  had  been  formerly  delirered,  which  let- 
ter for  more  particular  reUtions  did  refer  to  the  letters  sent  bj  the 
6eoi^  which  he  hoped  they  should  shortly  hear  of. 

"Upon  declaration  of  the  company's  thankfulness  unto  Qoi  foi 
the  joyful  and  welcome  news  from  Virginia,  a  motion  was  made  tiiat 
this  acknowledgment  of  their  thankfulness  might  not  only  be  done 
in  a  private  court,  but  published  by  some  learned  minister  in  a  sermon 
to  that  purpose,  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  company,  which  mo- 
tion was  well  approved  of  and  thought  fit  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion upon  return  of  the  George,  which  was  daily  expected,  when  they 
hoped  they  should  receive  more  particular  advertisement  concerning 
their  aflbirs  in  Vii^nia." 
Early  in  April,  1622,  the  following  action  was  taken : 
**  Forasmuch  as  the  Greoi^  was  now  safe  returned  from  Virginia, 
eonfinniog  the  good  news  they  had  formerly  received  of  the  safe  ar- 
mal  of  their  ships  and  people  in  Virginia,  sent  this  last  time,  it  was 
now  thought  fit  and  resolved  according  to  a  motion  formerly  made  to 
the  like  effect,  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  to  express  the  com- 
pany's thankfuhiess  unto  Gk)d  for  this  hb  great  and  extraordinary 
blessing. 

"To  which  end  the  court  entreated  Mr.  Copland,  being  present,  to 
take  the  pains  to  preach  the  said  sermon,  being  a  brother  of  the  com- 
pany, and  one  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  happy  success  of 
their  affiurs  in  Virginia  this  last  year. 

"Upon  which  request,  Mr.  Copland  was  pleased  to  undertake  it,  and 
therefore  two  places  being  proposed  where  this  exercise  should  be  per- 
formed, namely,  St  Michael's  in  Oomhill  or  Bowe  church,  it  was  by 
erection  of  hands  appointed  to  be  in  Bowe  church,  on  Wednesday 
next,  being  the  17th  day  of  this  present  month  of  April,  about  4 
o'ek>ck  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Garter  is  appointed  to 
give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  to  all  the  company.'"*' 

In  the  month  of  June  there  sailed  from  England  Leonard  Hudson, 
a  carpenter,  his  wife,  and  five  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  East  India  school  at  Oharles  city. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Virginia  were  at  the  same  time  informed, 
that  as  the  company  had  £Euled  to  secure  an  usher,  upon  second  consid- 
ention  it  was  thought  good  to  give  Hhe  colony  the  choice  of  the  school- 
master or  usher,  if  there  was  any  suitable  person  for  the  office.    If 

and  prfntad  in  quarto  With  thiB  title:  "VStvinU'sOodtethnkad; 
f»r  tii6  happie  nioeaMa  of  the  aindrei  in  Virginia^  thli  lait 
of  the  Viii^taiia  oompany.    London,  1SS8. 
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thej  could  find  no  one,  they  were  reqaested  to  inform  them  n  aat  they 
would  contribute  toward  the  support  of  a  echoolmaater,  and  they  would 
then  again  strive  to  provide  '^an  honest  and  sufficient  man."  The  let- 
ter concludes  by  saying,  "  there  is  very  much  in  this  business  that  we 
mast  leave  to  your  care  and  wisdom,  and  the  help  and  assistance  of 
good  people,  of  which  we  doubt  not." 

On  July  3,  1622,  the  court  gave  order  that  a  receipt  should  be 
sealed  for  <£47  16^.,  which  the  gentleman  mariners  had  given  to  the 
East  India  Company  to  be  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
church  in  Virginia. 

The  court  thought  fit  to  make  Gaptain  Martin  Prim  (the  captain  of 
the  Boyal  James)  a  freeman  of  the  company,  and  to  give  him  two 
shares  of  land  in  regard  of  the  large  contribution  which  the  gentle- 
men and  mariners  of  that  ship  had  given  towards  good  works  in  Vir- 
ginia, whereof  he  was  an  especial  furtherer. 

The  placing  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Copland  in  Virginia  being 
referred  by  the  former  court  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee, 
diey  having  accordingly  advised  about  it,  did  now  make  report  of 
what  they  had  done  therein,  as  foUoweth,  viz : 

1.  First,  they  thought  fit  that  he  be  made  rector  of  the  intended 
college  in  Virginia  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  to  have  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  college  tenants  about  him. 

2.  In  regard  of  his  rectorship,  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  due 
to  the  college  out  of  their  lands  and  arising  from  the  labors  of  their 
tenants. 

3.  In  regard  of  his  pastoral  chaige,  to  have  a  parsonage  there  erected, 
according  to  the  general  order  for  parsonages. 

And  for  that  it  was  now  ftirther  mt)ved  that  he  might  be  admitted  of 
the  council,  then  it  was  referred  to  the  former  commitee  to  consider 
thereof  and  of  some  other  things  propounded  for  his  better  accommo- 
dation there. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  college  for  this  present  year  are 
the  ensuing,  vis  t  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
Mr.  J.  Ferrar,  Mr.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Wrote,  Mr.  Barbor. 

The  report  of  the  committee  touching  Mr.  Copland's  placing  and  en- 
tertainment in  Virginia  was  now  read,  they  having  thought  fit  he  be 
made  rector  of  the  intended  college  there  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels,  and  to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  college  Vhere  for  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  college 
tenants  about  him ;  and  in  regard  of  his  rectorship,  to  have  the  tenth 
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put  of  the  pxofits  due  to  the  college  out  of  the  lands  and  arising  from 
the  labors  of  their  tenants ;  and  in  respect  of  his  paatoral  charge,  to 
have  a  parsonage  there  erected  according  to  the  general  order  for  par- 
sonagee  which  this  conrt  hath  well  approved  of;  and  have  likewise 
admitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  council  of  Virginia. 

The  memorable  massacre  by  the  savages,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  all  educational  progress.  Among  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  slain  was  that  of  the  refined  and  educated  gentleman, 
George  Thorpe,  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  college  lands  and  tenants. 
After  the  company  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  made  a 
particular  request  that  Qeorge  Sandys,  the  brother  of  Sir  Edwin,  a 
poet  and  translator  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  then  Treasurer  of  the 
colony,  should  take  charge  of  the  college  interests ;  and  they  wrote : 
"  we  esteem  the  coUege  affiurs  not  only  a  publie  but  a  sacred  busi- 
ness." Af^  this  we  know  of  but  one  allusion  to  the  college.  In 
1623,  Edward  Downes  petitioned  **  that  his  son  Richard  Downes, 
having  continued  in  Virginia  these  four  years,  and  being  bred  a  schoUr, 
went  over  in  search  of  preferments  in  the  college  there,  might  now  be 
free  to  live  there  of  himself,  and  have  fifty  acres  of  land.'' 

One  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in  1624, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the  East  India  free  school.  Mr. 
Oaroloff  and  others  were  sent  over  for  the  purpose,  but  he  seems  to 
have  become  unpopular.  The  governor  and  council,  under  date  of 
Jane  15, 1625,  write : 

*"  We  should  be  ready  with  our  utmost  endeavors  to  assist  the  pious 
woik  of  the  East  India  free  school,  but  we  must  not  dissemble  that, 
besides  the  unseasonable  arrival,  we  thought  the  acts  of  Mr.  Oaroloff 
wiO  overbalance  all  his  other  sufficiency  though  exceeding  good." 

Fuller,  in  his  '*  Worthies,"  speaks  of  another  attempt  to  establish  an 
academy  in  Virginia  by  one  Edward  Palmer.  He  says,  '*  his  plenteous 
estate  afforded  him  opportunity  to  put  forward  the  ingenuity,  im- 
planted by  nature,  for  the  public  good,  resolving  to  erect  an  academy 
in  Vii^g^nia.  In  order  whereunto  he  purchased  an  island,  called 
Palmer's  island  unto  this  day,  but  in  pursuance  thereof  was  at  many 
thousand  pounds'  expense,  some  instruments  employed  therein  not 
discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  corresponding  fidelity.  He 
was  transplanted  to  another  world,  leaving  to  posterity  the  monument 
of  his  worthy  but  unfinished  intention.  This  Edward  Palmer  died  in 
London,  about  1625." 

Turning  to  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Virginia  Oompany,  we 
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learn  that  on  July  3, 1622, "  Francis  Carter  passed  oyer  sixteen  shares 
of  land  in  Virginia  to  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  esquire,"  who  may  have  been  the  indiTidnal  referred  to  by 
FnUer,  and  Palmer's  island,  at  the  month  of  the  8QBqtiehanna,is  where 
Olajbome  traded  with  the  Indians  before  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a 
grant  for  Maryland. 

Although  unforeseen  circomstances  prerented  Copeland's  acceptance 
of  the  rectorship  of  the  proposed  college  at  Henrico,  he  continued  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  American  plantations.  The  leading  men  of  the 
Virginia  Oompauy  were  also  members  of  the  Somers  Island  or  Bermu- 
das Company,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  Oopeland  became 
a  non-conformist  minister  at  those  isles  of  the  sea. 

Since  1615  the  Bev.  Bichard  Norwood,  a  distinguished  surveyor 
and  Puritan,  had  taught  school  there,  and  old  records  show  that  both 
Oopeland  and  Ferrar  were  contributors  to  the  free  school  in  that 
locality. 

Norwood  continued  as  school  teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
in  1648  Oopeland,  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  accompanied  (Gov- 
ernor Sayle  to  establish  a  new  plantation  at  Eleuthera,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. In  the  charter  of  the  colony  it  was  stipulated  that  each  settler 
should  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  conscience. 

Sayle,  shortly  after  he  reached  Eleuthera,  visited  the  Puritan^arishes 
of  Virginia,  and  invited  the  parishioners,  who  were  uncomfortable  under 
the  strictness  of  Oovemor  Berkeley,  to  remove  to  the  new  colony. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Harrison,  formerly  Berkeley's  chaplain,  but  now  a 
Puritan,  was  sent  to  Boston  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  ministers  there 
relative  to  emigration  to  Eleuthera.  They  decided  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient, partly  because  an  entire  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  new  settlement.  From  this  period 
we  can  learn  nothing  of  Oopeland,  and  probably  this  early  friend  of 
education  in  America  died  at  the  Bahamas. 

Four  yean  before  John  Harvard,  the  gentle  minister  of  Oharles- 
town,  died,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  college  at  Cambridge, ) 
Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Symmes,  of  Virginia,  left  the  first  legacy  by 
a  resident  of  the  American  plantations  for  founding  a  schooK  In  a 
will,  made  in  1634,  he  gave  two  hundred  acres  on  the  Poquoson,  a  small 
stream  that  enters  Chesapeake  bay  below  Yorktown,  "  with  the  milk 
and  increase  of  eight  cows,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  honest 
man,  to  keep  upon  the  said  ground  a  free  school,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Elisabeth  City 
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md  Kiqaotan,  from  Maiy's  Mount  downwards,  to  the  Poqnoson  riyer." 
The  author  of  a  little  pamphlet  on  Virginia,  published  in  1649,  al- 
ludes to  the  early  friend  of  education  in  this  language :  "  I  may  not 
foiget  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  free  school,  with  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  a  fine  house  upon  it,  forty  milch  kine,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion to  it.  The  benefactor  deserveth  perpetual  mention,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Symmes,  worthy  to  be  chronicled.     Other  petty  schools  we  have.'' 

Along  period  now  elapsed  before  another  benefaction  to  schools  was 
chionided.  Dr.  Gataker,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Oliver  Gromwell,  and 
published  in  1657,  deplores  the  neglect  of  education  in  Virginia.  In 
March,  1660-'l,  the  assembly  of  the  colony  enacted  :  "  That  for  the 
advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and 
promotion  of  piety,  there  be  land  taken  upon  purchase  for  a  college 
and  free  school,  and  that  there  be,  with  as.  much  speed  as  may  be  con- 
yenient,  houseing  erected  thereon  for  entertainment  of  students  and 
Bcholars;"  and  at  the  same  session  a  petition  to  the  King  was  drawn 
np,  praying  fi>r  "letters  patent  to  collect  and  gather  the  charity  of 
veil  disposed  people  in  England,  for  the  erecting  of  colleges  and 
schools."  The  year  after  the  restoration  of  Oharles  the  Second,  a 
pamphlet,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  written  by  a  minista* 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  America,  was  published,  called  **  Vir- 
ginia's Guxe,  or  an  Advisive  Narrative  Gonceming  Virginia,''  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  charitable  persons  in  England  should  endow 
Virginia  fellowships  in  the  universifcies  of  Oxford  and  Gambridge.  He 
stated  that  schools  in  the  colony  were  so  few  that  '*  ther^  was  a  very 
namerous  f;eneration  of  Ghristian  children  bom  in  Virginia,  unservice- 
able for  any  employment  of  church  or  state;"  and  also  adds  that  the 
members  of  the  House  o^  Burgesses  were  ''usually  such  as  went  over 
servants  tliither,  and  though  by  time  and  industry  they  may  have 
obtained  competent  estates,  yet  by  reason  of  their  poor  and  mean  con- 
dition were  unskilful  in  judging  of  a  good  estate,  either  of  church  or 
eommonwealth,  or  of  the  means  of  procuring  it." 

Berkeley,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  governorship  during  the 
Oromwelluui  era,  was  reinstated  in  1661 ,  and  proved  more  churlish  than 
before.  In  1671,  the  home  government  made  a  number  of  queries,  the 
last  of  which  was :  "  What  course  is  taken  about  instructing  the  people 
within  your  government  in  the  Gbristian  religion;  and  what  provision 
ia  there  made  for  the  paying  of  your  ministry  V  To  which  he  answered : 
"The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns ;  every  man, 
aeeording  to  his  ability,  instructing  his  children.    We  have  forty-eight 
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parbhes,  and  oar  ministen  are  well  paid,  and  bj  my  oonaent  would 
be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  lees.  Bat,  as  of  all 
other  commoditiee,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  as,  and  we  had  few 
that  we  e&ald  boast  of,  since  the  persecution  in  Oromwell's  tjrannj 
drove  dirers  worthy  men  hither.  But,  I  thank  Gk>d,  there  are  no  free 
schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects, 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the 
best  goTemmenl." 

Notwithstanding  this  splenitive  declaration  of  the  aged  governor, 
in  1675  Henry  Peasley  bequeathed  six  hundred  acres  in  Abingdon 
parish,  Gloucester  county,  '*  together  with  ten  cows  and  one  breeding 
mare,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  forever,  to  be  kept  with  a 
sehoolmaster  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Ab» 
ingdon  and  Ware/' 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  emigration  to  Virginia  appeared.  They  were  men  of 
angular  manners  and  brawny  frames,  but  also  of  educated  minds  and 
warm  hearts.  They  had  been  nurtured  in  a  land  which  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  had  enacted  in  solemn  assembly  that  there  should  be 
a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar,  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  principles  of  religion;  and  at  a  later  period 
that  the  school  should  be  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to 
render  education  accessible  to  even  the  poorest  in  the  community* 
Macanlay,  in  his  History  of  England,  referring  to  the  school  law  of 
Scotland,  says  the  effect  of  its  passage  was  immediately  felt:  ''Before 
one  generation  passed  away  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common 
people  of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman 
might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America 
or  India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  by  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
his  early  training,  he  was  raised  above  his  competitors." 

When  these  men,  bearing  the  names  of  Gordon,  Monro,  Inglis,  Irvine, 
Blair,  Porteus,  the  ancestor  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  England,  came 
to  Virginia,  there  was  a  Stirling  of  life  in  communities  long  torpid. 
They  fblt  that  they  had  no  home  unless  they  had  a  school-house  near, 
and  b^an  anew  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  the  free  school 
and  college.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was  the  Bev.  James  Blair, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1673,  and  gifked  with  the 
vim  Scotorum."    His  projects  met  with  oppoiitioni  but  he 
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canny  and  did  not  shrink  from  a  good  fight;  and,  after  oontroyerBy 
with  Sir  Edmnnd  AndroB,  of  Gonnecticut  fame,  and  with  the  assembly 
of  Yiri^ia,  and  his  brethren  of  the  chnrch,  toward  the  dose  of  the  cen- 
toiy  sneceeded  in  establishing  the  Oollege  of  William  and  Mary,  of 
which,  in  a  sketch  of  education  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
propoeed  to  gire  a  fell  history.  The  preamble  to  the  statutes  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Oollege,  published  at  an  early  period  both  in  Latin  and 
ISnglish,  fully  states  the  influences  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
institntion,  with  a  portion  of  which  we  conclude  this  historical  sketch : 
''Nowhere  was  there  any  greater  danger  on  account  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  instruction  than  in  the  English  colonies  of  America,  in 
which  the  first  planters  had  much  to  do  in  a  country  oyerrun  with 
weeds  and  briers,  and  for  many  years  infested  with  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarous  Indians,  to  earn  a  mean  livelihood  with  hard  labor. 
There  were  no  schools  to  be  found  in  those  days,  nor  any  opportunity 
for  good  education. 

'  "Some  few,  and  a  very  few  indeed,  of  the  richer  sort,  sent  their 
diildren  to  England  to  be  educated|  and  there,  after  many  dangers 
from  the  seas  and  enemies,  and  unusual  distempers  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  country  and  climate,  they  were  often  taken  off  by  small-pox 
and  other  diseases.  It  was  no  wonder  if  this  occasioned  a  great  defect 
of  understanding  and  all  sort  of  literature,  and  that  it  was  followed 
with  a  new  generation  of  men  far  short  of  their  forefathers,  which,  if 
they  had  the  good  fortune,  though  at  a  very  indifferent  rate,  to  read 
and  write,  had  no  further  commerce  with  the  muses  or  learned  sciences, 
but  spent  their  life  ignobly  with  the  hoe  and  spade,  and  other  employ- 
ments of  an  uncultivated  and  unpolished  country.  There  remained 
still,  notwithstanding,  a  small  remnant  of  men  of  better  spirit,  who  had 
the  benefit  of  better  education  themselves  in  their  mother  country,  or 
at  least  had  heard  of  it  from  others.  These  men's  private  conferences 
among  themselves  produced  at  last  a  scheme  of  a  free  school  and  col- 
lege"  which  was  exhibited  to  the  president  and  council  in  1690,  a  little 
before  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Nicholson,  and  the  next  year 
to  the  assembly,  when  Blair  was  sent  to  England  to  collect  fends  for 
the  college. 
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JAMXS  BLiJB^  D.I». 

Jambs  Blaib,  D.D.,  named  in  the  ch&rter  the  first  President  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  entitled,  bj  his  judicious  and  persistent  efforts 
in  securing  the  same,  together  with  the  means  by  which  the  institution 
was  put  in  operation,  to  be  called  its  founder,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1666, 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1676.  Af- 
ter officiating  as  clergyman  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland  for 
several  years,  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Compton,  Bisbop  of  London,  in  1685, 
for  missionary  work  in  Virginia ;  and  here  he  gave  such  satisfaction  for 
his  efficient  and  judicious  course  as  to  be  commissioned  as  his  Commissary 
in  that  colony  in  1689.  In  his  new  and  difficult  field  he  soon  felt  the  need 
of  intelligent  laymen,  as  well  as  of  pious  clergymen  born  and  educated 
in  the  country,  and  at  onoe  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  Lieutenant-Qovemor  Nichol- 
son, who  arrived  from  New  York  in  1690  [Lord  Effingham  being  absent 
from  ill  health],  who  headed  a  subscription,  which  reached  £2,500.  The 
Assembly  which  met  in  1691  commended  the  enterprise  in  an  address. to 
their  majesties  William  and  Mary,  and  deputed  the  Commissary,  Mr.  Blair, 
to  present  the  same.  The  charter  was  granted  February  14,  l£^,  with  a 
gift  of  £2,000,  besides  an  endowment  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  the  patron- 
age of  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  a 
duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  other  plantations.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  Rev.  James  Blair  the  first  President,  and  the  college 
was  allowed  to  return  a  member  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Blair  also  obtained 
several  individual  subscriptions,  the  largest  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, called  the  Brafferton  Foundation,*^  from  an  estate  in  England  in 
which  the  subscription  was  invested.  When  the  first  edifice  erected  in 
1693,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1705,  President  Blair  at  once  set  about 
raising  the  means  to  rebuild,  which  was  done  within  a  year,  Queen  Anne 
contributing  liberally  for  this  object.  He  was  also  successful  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Assembly  for  an  endowment  for  poor  scholars;  the  £1,000 
thus  granted  was  invested  in  the  Nottoway  estate,  the  income  of  which 
was  applied  to  certain  scholarships  down  to  1777.  *    * 

In  1722  Dr.  Blair  published  four  octavo  volumes  made  up  of  discourses 
delivered  on  different  texts  selected  from  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  were  republished  in  1732,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  a 
century  after  his  death. 

As  Commissary,  Dr.  Blair  was  member  of  the  Council,  or  Upper  House 
of  Assembly  for  fifty  years,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of. Middle  Planta- 
tions, or  Williamsburg.  He  died  August  1, 1743,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  and  64th  of  his  ministry,  leaving  his  library  (of  over  one  thousand 
volumes)  to  the  college. 


*  Mr.  Boyle  died  before  his  sabscription  was  made,  bat  the  trastees  to  whom  he  left 
the  bnlk  of  his  estate  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion,  invested  £5,400  in 
the  Brafferton  estate,  and  gave  £45  of  the  income  to  the  support  of  two  missionaries  to 
the  Indians  in  Maryland,  £46  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  remainder  to  William  and  Mary 
College,  on  condition  of  their  sapportlng  one  Indian  scholar  for  every  £14  x«ceiTed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  LEGAL  PROVISIONS  KESFECTINO  SCHOOLS. 


MAS8ACHU8ETT0. 

Trb  State  of  Massachnsetts  is  composed  of  the  original  Colony 
of  Plymoath,  founded  by  a  small  body  of  English  Puritans  or 
Independents  who  first  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1608,  and  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620,1 
and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  latter  was  begun  in 
1628,  under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  by 
individuals  who  were  incorporated  in  1629  by  Charles  L,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  England. 
Under  this  grant  and  charter,  settlement  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628, 
and  Charlestown  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  two  colonies  were 
united  under  the  Provincial  Charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
in  October,  1691,  and  the  government  organized  in  June,  1692,  as 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  / 

The  documents  of  the  Company  under  which  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth  was  settled,  the  articles  of  agreement  formed  by  the 
first  company  of  settle)^  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  contain  no  notice  of  schools 
or  the  education  of  children,  The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  was  inspired  by  the  necessities  of  the  educated  families 
who  gave  character  and  form  to  the  infant  settlements.  The  fathers, 
educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  or  free  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  made  early  and  earnest  efforts  to  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  children,  in  advance  of  any  colonial  or  even 
any  town  action  on  the  subject.  ^ 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen- 
end  Court  ot  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston 
on  the  8th  of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  population  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve 
villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  persons. 

In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £779  in  money, 
and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  General 
Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferrj ; 
and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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In  Jane  (X4th),  1642,  we  find  in  the  Becords  of  Maaaachuaetts  Bay  the  fol- 
lowing Order: 

This  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  znany  parents  and 
masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  emploj- 
menta  which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Gommonwealthi  do  hereupon  order  and 
decree  that  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  pru- 
dential affairs  of  the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
redreaa  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be  sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for  the 
neglect  thereof)  upon  presentment  of  tlie  grand  jury  or  other  information  or 
complaint  in  any  Court  within  this  jurisdiction ;  and  for  this  end,  they,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  'shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling,  and 
employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  principles  of  religion  and  capital  laws  of  this  county,  and  to  impose  fines 
upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  such  account  to  them  when  they  shall  be 
required,  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  any  Court  or  the  mag^ 
trate,  to  put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be 
able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up. 

The  following  order  is  found  under  date  of  November  11,  1647 : 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  y*  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  y*  Scriptures,  as  in  form'  times  by  keeping  y" 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latt'  times  by  pers wading  from  y*  use 
of  tongues  y^  so  at  least  y*  true  sence  and  meaning  of  y*  onginall  might 
be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y'  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  y  grave  of  o^  fiLth***  in  y*  church  and  commonwealth, 
the  Lord  assisting  o'  endeavo'  s. 

It  is  therefore  ord'^  ed,  y'  eV  ry  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  aft^  y 
Lord  hath  increased  y  to  y*  number  of  50  household' ' ,  shall  then 
forth w'^  appoint  one  w*^in  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith'' 
by  y  parents  or  mast'  •  of  such  children,  or  by  y  inhabitants  in 
gen^'all,  by  way  of  supply,  as  y  major  p*  of  those  y*  ord*"  y«  prudentials 
of  y*  towne  shall  appoint ;  provided,  those  y*  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y"  they  can  have  y"  taught  for  in 
oth'  townes ;  and  it  is  furth'  ordered,  y'  where  any  towne  shall  increase 
to  y*  numb'  of  100  families  or  househould'  ■  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer 
schoole,  y  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they 
may  be  fited  for  y*  university ;  provided,  y*  if  any  towne  neglect  y^ 
performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  y*  every  such  towne  shall  pay  6'  ^ 
to  y  next  schoole  till  they  shall  performe  this  order. 

At  the  May  session,  1654,  the  following  law  was  passed  in  addition  to  the 

foregoing,  and  in  the  digest  of  1668  is  annexed  to  it  as  the  3d  section. 

Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  country  that  the  youth 
thereof  be  educated  not  only  in  good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine : 

This  Court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideretion  and 
special  care  of  our  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen  in  the  several 
towns  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of 
teaching,  educating,  or  instructing  youth  or  children  in  the  college  or  schools 
*  that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.* 

At  the  October  session,  1683,  the  following  was  enacted: — 

*  As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  schools,  this  Court  doth  order  and  enact, 
That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  htmdred  famUies  or  householders 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  two  grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools^  the 
masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs ;  and 
whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  provide  not  schools 
as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  ten  pounds^  this  Court  hereby 
enacts  that  the  penally  shall  be  twenty  pounds  where  there  are  two  hundred 
flMnilies  or  householdera.' 
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The  earliest  notice  in  schools  in  the  records  of  the  Cblonjof  New  Plymouth, 

is  under  date  of  1663,  as  follows: 

'It  is  proposed  hy  the  Court  unto  the  several  townships  of  this  jurisdiction, 
as  a  thing  that  they  ought  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that  some 
course  may  be  taken  that  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  to  reading  and  writing.' 

At  a  General  Court  held  March  4,  16*70,   a  grant  was  made  of  '  all  suoh 

proffetts  as  might  or  should  annually  accrew  or  grow  dew  to  this  collonie  from 

time  to  time,  for  fishing  with  netts  or  salnes  att  Cape  Cod  for  mackerell,  basse, 

or  herrings,  to  be  imployed  and  improved  for  and  towards  a  free  school  in  some 

town  in  this  jurisdiction,  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  littrature,  for  the  good 

and  benefltt  of  poeteritie,  provided  a  beginning  were  made  within  one  year; ' 

and  committed  the  'ordering  and  managing  of  said  aflhire  to  the  Governor  and 

assistants,  or  any  four  of  them.'     In  16K|{,  at  the  Grenerai  Court  held  at 

Plymouth,  the  following  order  was  passed :  ^') 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintainance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  estate  of  societies  and  republicks, 

This  Court  doth  therefore  order :  That  in  whatsoever  township  in  this  gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  Grammar  School,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds 
in  current  merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  Inhabitants  of  such 
town;  and  those  that  have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  by  their 
children's  going  to  school,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily  g^ve  to  promote 
so  good  a  work  and  general  good,  shall  make  up  the  residue  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  same;  and  the  profits  arising  of  the  Cape  Cod  fishing,  heretofore- 
ordered  to  maintain  a  Grammar  School  in  this  colony,  be  distributed  to  such 
towns  as  have  such  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  maintainance  thereof)  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  per  annum  to  any  such  town,  unless  the  Court  Treasurer,  or 
other  appointed  to  manage  that  affair,  see  good  cause  to  add  thereunto  to  any 
respective  town,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  more  per  annum.  And  further 
this  Court  orders:  That  every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy  families  or 
upwards,  and  hath  not  a  Grammar  School  therein,  shall  allow  and  pay  unto  the 
next  town,  which  hath  such  Grammar  School  kept  up  amongst  them,  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  per  annum  in  current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  such  defective  towns  by  rate,  and  gathered  and  delivered  by  the 
oonstables  of  such  towns,  as  by  warrant  from  any  magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be  required. 

The  provincial  charter  gpranted  by  William  and  ICary  in  October,  1691,  which 
united  the  two  colonies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  went  into  effect 
by  the  organization  of  the  government  in  June,  1692.  The  first  business  of  the 
legislature  was  the  re-enactment  of  the  principal  colonial  laws  in  a  revised  and 
amended  form,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  Among  the  ear- 
liest acts,  was  one  for  the  '  Settlement  and  Support  of  Ministers  and  School- 
masters.'    The  third  section  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

*And  be  it  frerther  ettaded^  Ac.  That  every  town  within  this  province,  hav- 
ing the  number  of  fifty  householders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided 
of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write.  And 
where  any  town  or  towns  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  &milies  or  house- 
holders, there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town,  and 
some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues, 
procured  to  keep  such  school.  Every  such  schoolmaster  to  be  suitably  encour- 
aged and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.' 

'  And  the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
eflbctoal  care,  and  make  due  provision,  for  the  settlement  and  maintenance  of 
such  schoolmaster  and  masters.' 

'  And  if  any  town  qualified  as  before  expressed,  shall  neglect  the  due  observ- 
ance of  this  act,  for  the  procuring  and  settling  of  any  audi  schoolmaster  as 
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aforesaid,  by  the  space  of  one  year ;  every  sach  defective  town  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds^  for  every  conviction  of  such  neglect,  upon  oomplaint 
made  unto  their  Majesties  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  same  county  in 
which  such  defective  town  lieth ;  which  penalty  shall  be  towards  the  support 
of  such  school  or  schools  within  the  same  county,  where  there  may  be  the 
most  need,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions;  to  be  levied 
by  warrant  from  the  said  court  of  sessions,  in  proportion  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  such  defective  town,  as  other  public  charges,  and  to  be  paid  unto  the  county 
treasurer.' 

In  ITOl  an  act  was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  previous  act  in  a 
preamble,  and  saying  '  That  the  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  necessary 
law  is  8?iame/uUy  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof 
grievous  oomplaint  is  made.  For  the  redress  of  the  same '  declared  *  That 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the  non-observance  of  the  said  law  shall  hence- 
forth be  twenty  pounds  per  annum.'    The  following  new  provisions  were  added : 

1st  That  ^  every  grummar  achoolmaster  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
town  and  (he  mimeters  of  the  two  next  adjaceni  iowna,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  ceT' 
iificaie  under  their  fiande.^ 

2d.  '  That  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  such  town  within  the  intent  of  law.' 

3d.  *  And  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  respective  county  are  hereby 
directed  to  take  effectual  care  liiat  the  laws  respecting  schools  and  school- 
masters be  duly  observed  and  put  in  execution.  And  all  grand  jurors  within 
their  respective  counties,  shall  diligently  inquire  and  make  preseptment  of  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  the  said  laws,  so  that  due  prosecution  may  be  made 
against  the  offenders.' 

In  1T68,  an  act  relating  to  schools  waa  passed,  which  authorized  the  divtsion 

of  the  towns  into  school  districts. 

*  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  when  towns  and  districts  consist  of  several 
precincts,  some  of  such  precincts  may  be  disposed  to  expend  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  and  youth  in  usefiil  learning,  within  their  own  bounds^ 
than  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  districts  they  are  by  law  held  to  do;  and  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  to  enable  precincts  to  raise  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  learning  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:' 

'  Be  it  therefore  enaciedj  4bc.  That  when  and  so  often  as  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  precinct,  at  their  annual  meeting  legally  warned,  shall 
agree  on  the  building,  finishing  or  repairing  any  school-house,  or  the  deiVaying 
any  other  charge  for  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  shall  also 
agree  on  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  the  asses- 
sors of  such  precinct  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  assess  the  same  on 
the  polls  and  estates  within  the  said  precinct,  and  all  such  rates  and  assess- 
ments shall  be  paid  to  the  constable  or  collector,  to  whom  the  same  shiUl  be 
committed,  with  a  warrant  ftom  said  assessors,  in  form  as  by  law  is  prescribed 
for  collecting  town  assessments.' 

To  prevent  misconception  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  t&rm  diskrict 
used  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  was  the  legal  designation  of  an  incorporated 
community,  precisely  similar  to  a  town  in  respect  to  territory,  and  to  all  rights 
duties,  privileges,  and  powers,  except  of  being  represented  in  the  general  court 

The  term  prednd  was  used  to  denote  a  settlement  in  a  township,  remote 
fix>m  the  centre,  and  for  that  reason  clothed  by  the  general  court  with  the 
power  of  selecting  a  minister  and  supporting  public  worship  by  taxation,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  town  might  do.  In  a  word,  a  precinid  was  a  parish,  or, 
more  properly,  an  incipient  town,  having  power  in  eodesiastical  matters  only. 
To  this  power  was  now  added  that  of  supporting  schoola  Many  existing  towns 
have  been  created  out  of  these  ancient  precdnds. 
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In  164T,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost 
oaried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsist- 
ence scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
nial estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
tory of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
fierce  eje  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free*  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;  amid  all 
their  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prac- 
tice. Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  God 
and  to  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
thcj  opened  the  schooL  Religion  and  Knowledge! — ^two  attit* 
botes  of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  the 
onlj  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
founded.  >* 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usi^es,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argu- 
ment and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
opinion  of  human  origin.  >  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness. 
Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
SB  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  eflfects  can  not  be  determined 
IB  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its 
founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and 
man  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  f  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.     The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering. 

Horace  Mamn.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maseachu' 
ietU  Board  of  JSdueatum. 
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The  three  following  propositiooB  deecribe  the  broad  and  e?er- 
dnring  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Maaaa- 
chosetts  reposes: 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  coUectivelj,  oonstttata 
one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  edncadon 
of  all  its  yoath  up  to  sach  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
cause embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Rec<^izing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  "  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
United  States  of  America,''  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language : — 
\  ^  Wiadom  and  knowledge,  aa  well  as  virtue,  diffused  general 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservatio 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  difierent  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people-'* 

HoRACB  Mann.  Tenth  Beport  of  th$  Swrttary  cf  ihs  MoMmchh 
mtti  Board  of  EduooOwm, 
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The  Free,  Latin,  ob  Lativ  GbuAmhar,  School  of  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  few  historical  schools  in  this  country,  its  foundation 
having  been  laid  either  in  a  vote  of  the  *'  townsmen"  of  Boston  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  1635,*  '*  entreating  Mr.  Philemon  Per- 
mont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
dren," or  in  the  subscription  started  "  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
richer  inhabitants,"  on  "  tbe  22d  of  the  sixth  month  (Aug.)  1636,"  at 
which  about  50/.  "  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
master for  the  youth  with  us — Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also 
chosen  thereunto."  In  either  case  the  school  was  in  all  probability 
what  was  then  known  as  a  Grammar  School.  Both  Mr.  Permont 
and  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education,  as  their  subsequent  conneo- 
tion  with  the  ministry  indicates,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  but  one  school,  which  was  designated  a  free  or  endowed  school, 
and  that  Mr.  Maud  was  the  first  teacher,  for  the  records  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  Mr.  Permont's  yielding  to  the  "  entreaties  of  his  fejlow- 
townsmen ; "  and  the  early  records  of  New  Hampshire  testify  to 
his  presence  and  labors  as.  a  clergyman  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Piscataqua  only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  urgent  call  before- 
mentioned — an  early  example  of  the  too  common  practice  of  men 
of  the  right  education  to  become  pastors,  giving  up  the  feeding  of 
the  lambs,  for  the  less  onerous  charge  of  attending  the  full-grown 
sheep,  whose  fleeces  probably  pay  better  than  the  frolicsome  and 
mischievous  pranks  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  flock. 

What^er  may  be  the  date  of  its  establishment,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  its  first  teacher,  the  first  "  Free  Schoole,"  or  "  Grammar 
School,"  or  "  Latin  Grammar  School,"  of  Boston,  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Free  Schoole  or  Grammar  School,  or  Latin 

*Tbi8  WM  not  the  rarlieit  movement  in  this  country  towards  the  eMtablishmenl  of  a 
•ehool— «Ten  a  free  eohool— Rer.  Mr.  Copeland  baring  raieed  by  eiibecriptlon  a  larfrer  ram 
than  was  raised  in  Boston,  to  establish  a/Vee  SchoU  in  Charles  City,  in  Vir^iiia,  as  early 
as  1621 ;  and  among  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  at  Manhattan,  in  1633, 
was  Adam  Roelaudaen,  **  the  schoolmaster/'  and  the  school  which  be  tangbt«  it  ttclalmed  by 
the  Historiana  of  New  York,  is  still  in  existence  In  eonnection  with  the  Datoh  Refonned 
Church. 
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Grammar  Schools  in  England — the  connecting  link  between  the 
pnblic  schools  (in  the  original  use  of  the  term)  of  old  and  New 
England — ^the  hearth  stones  of  classical  learning  in  both  conntries. 

In  1635,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  several 
tracts  of  land,  together  with  several  Islands  in  the  Bay,  to  the  town 
of  Boston  ;  and  in  1637,  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy 
Brook,  before  assigned  by  them  to  Mr.  Purment,  was  confirmed. 
In  1641,  *It*s  ordered  that  Deare  Island  shall  be  improved  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Free  schoole  for  the  Towne,  and  such  other  occa- 
sions as  the  Townsmen  for  the  time  being  shall  thinke  meet,  the 
sayd  schoole  being  sufficiently  provided  for.'  Capt.  Edward  Gib- 
bon was  soon  after  intrusted  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  island, 
^  until  the  towne  doe  let  the  same.'  Accordingly,  in  1644,  it  was 
let  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per  annum,  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  1647,  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease, 
it  was  again  let  for  seven  years,  and  the  rent  was  now  *  fourteen 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  Scoles's  use  in  provision  and  clothing.' 
This  lease  was  extended  in  1648  to  twenty-one  years,  at  the  same 
rate  of  rent.  The  next  year.  Long  Island  and  Spectacle  Island  were 
placed  on  similar  footing,  and  the  Selectmen  were  to  take  order  that 
they  be  leased,  paying  a  yearly  rent  on  every  acre,  rated  afterward 
at  sixpence,  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Boston,  as  well  as  of  all  the  towns  which 
established  Skfree  school^  [in  the  English  sense  as  we  apprehend]  to 
endov  the  same  by  lands  rented  on  long  leases,  by  bequests,  and 
donations,  after  the  English  manner.  Thus  in  1649,  Wm.  Phillips 
*  agreed  to  give  ISs.  4d  per  ann.  forever  to  the  use  of  the  Schoole 
for  the  land  that  Christopher  Stanley  gave  in  his  will  to  the 
Schoole's  use.'  Forty  shillings  per  annum  for  the  same  use  were 
secured  by  lease  of  500  acres  of  land  at  Brain  tree,  and  several 
other  sums  on  different  lands  belonging  to  the  Town,  at  about  the 
same  date.  In  1654,  *  It  is  ordered,  that  the  ten  pounds  left  by 
legacy  to  y*  schoole  of  Boston  by  mis  Hudson  deceased,  shall  be 
lett  to  Capt.  James  OlHver  for  sixteen  shillings  per  ann.  so  long  as 
hee  pleases  to  improve  itt,'  &c.  Orders  were  also  taken  for  collect- 
ing rents  on  '  Deare  Island,  Long  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island  due 
to  the  use  of  y*  Schoole,'  and  the  renters  were  required  to  appear 
yearly  and  transact  this  concern.  The  first  named  Island  was 
leased  in  1662  to  Sir  Thos.  Temple,  knight  and  '  Barronight,'  as  the 
scribe  of  the  day  quaintly  spells  it,  for  31  years,  at  £14  per  annum, 
'  to  be  paid  yearly  every  first  day  of  March  to  the  Towne  Treasurer 
for  the  ose  of  the  free  schoole.' 
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In  1650,  the  Record  adds :  '  It  is  alsoe  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Wood- 
mansej  y*  Bchooimaster  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  teach- 
ing y*  schollers  and  his  p^portion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte.'  This 
gentleman  is  further  named  in  1652  on  occasion  of  a  sale  of  land 
by  the  town,  with  reservation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  right  to  '  in- 
large  the  skoolehouse  ;*  and  it  appears  that  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  was  the  town's  property,  and  situated  near  the  place  of  his 
professional  employment,  with  only  one  lot  between,  which  belonged 
to  the  School-house.  The  rent  of  this  lot  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  him,  and  by  the  record  of  the  transaction  he  is  named  Robert. 

The  affidrs  of  the  Free  School  of  Boston  continued  to  proceed 
in  their  usual  train,  until  1666,  when  the  town  '  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dannell  Hincheman  for  40£  per  Ann.  to  assist  Mr.  Woodmansey  in 
the  grammar  Schoole  and  teach  childre  to  wright,  the  yeare  to  be- 
gine  the  1th  of  March  V^.'  Soon  after  this  it  is  recorded  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  sent  for  by  the  Selectmen  *  for  keeping  a  schoole,'  and 
'  required  to  performe  his  promise  to  the  Towne  in  the  winter  to  re- 
move himselfe  and  familye  in  the  springe,  and  forbiden  to  keep 
schoole  any  longer.'  He  had,  apparently,  instructed  a  private 
school  without  leave. 

In  1667,  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  'made  choice  of  by  the 
select  men  for  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  schoolemaster  for  one 
yeare,  Mr.  Hull  being  appointed  to  agree,  for  tearmes,  what  to  allow 
him  per  annu.'  Mr.  Woodmansey  appears  to  have  died  about  this 
period;  for  in  December,  1669,  it  is  recorded  as  follows:  *  Ordered 
Mr.  Raynsford  to  give  notice  to  Mrs.  Woodmansey  that  the  towne 
occasions  need  the  use  of  the  schoole  house,  and  to  desire  her  to 
provide  otherwise  for  her  selfe.'  A  considerate  and  respectful  care 
of  her  convenience  and  comfort,  however,  was  taken  by  the  fathers 
of  the  town ;  for,  in  less  than  three  months  after  this  warning, 
*  upon  the  request  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Woodmansey  widdowe — to 
provide  her  a  house  to  live  in,  if  she  removeth  from  the  schoole 
house  :  It  was  granted  to  allow  her  eight  pounds  per  an.  for  that 
end,  dureinge  her  widdowhood.' 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Woodmansey,  was  born  in 
London,  January  25,  1614,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School;  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  New  Haven  in  1638,  removed 
to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1650,  and  to  Oharlestown  in  1661,  teaching  the 
Free  or  Grammar  School  in  each  place  until  Jan.  6th,  1670,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  when  the  Governor  delivered  to  him  the  key  and 
possession  of  the  Free  School  and  the  school-house,  with  an  allow- 
ance  of  sixty  pounds  for  his  services. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheeper's  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
motives  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted, as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  religious  training  in 
the  family  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  tife. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  8dth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — ^Third  series. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  177  to  248,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever's  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  college 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

"  I  was  bom  at  Boston,  6ih  November  1681 ;  desoended  from  repatoble  parents, 
vis.  Jobs  and  Brther  Barnard,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  benevolenoe,  who 
devoted  me  to  die  service  of  Gk)d,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  very 
birth ;  and  accordingly  took  special  care  to  instroct  me  themselves  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  kept  me  close  at  school  to  ftimish  my  yoong 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.  By  that  time  I  had  a  little  passed  my  sixth 
year,  I  had  left  my  reacDng-^whool,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  made 
me  a  sort  of  nsher,  appointing  me  to  t  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than 
myself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  throDffh 
thrice.  My  parents  thonght  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  p2e 
countenance,  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  seventh 
snnuner,  and  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exercise  I  grew  more  fleshy  and 
hardy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  put  to  a  sohool-mistreaB,  and 
retonied  home  in  the  fidl. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of  my  eighth  year  I  was  sent  to  the  grammor-sbhool, 

*  Of  the  Mithor  of  this  sutoblognphy,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Chauneey,  of  Boston,  fai  •  l«ttflr  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  dated  Umj  6, 1768,  says :  "  He  te  now  in  bis  elgbtj-terenth  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
oar  greatest  men.  He  is  equalled  by  few  in  regard  either  of  Inrentlon,  llTelinesi  of  imegina^ 
tloB,  or  strength  and  deamees  in  Tvajtoning."  On  the  burning  of  the  Library  of  Haryard 
College,  in  1764,  he  presented  many  buoki  from  hia  own  librarj,  and  Imported  others  from 
England  to  the  ralne  of  ten  pounds  sterling ;  and,  In  hia  will,  bequeathed  two  hundred 
pounda  to  the  same  institution.  He  died  January  M,  1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  igs. 
**  Of  hia  charities,"  he  remarks,  in  hia  antobiograpbj,  **  I  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  in- 
come due  to  our  great  Melcbisedeck.  My  prirate  ones  are  Imown  unto  God ;  biit,  there  Is 
one  way  of  seryice  I  Tenture  to  tell  you  of;  I  haTe  generalij  kept  two  boys  of  poor  parents 
at  school,  and,  by  this  means,  have  been  Instrumental  in  bringing  up,  from  unlike^  frtmiUes, 
such  ss  have  made  good  men,  and  Taluable  members  of  the  Gonmion wealth." 

tit  appears  from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  school-mistress  sdoptsd  the  monttoria] 
syitsm  a  century  and  more  before  Bell,  or  Lancaster,  or  their  respectiTe  adherents  convulsed 
the  educational  world  of  England  by  their  claims  to  its  authorship.  She  applied  the  prinel- 
pis  of  mutual  instruction  which  Is  ss  old  ss  the  human  fiunlty,  and  which  has  been  tried 
to  soms  extent,  In  all  probability*  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  many  schools  in  erery 
age  of  the  world.  Certain  it  Is,  thst  the  system,  with  much  of  the  modem  machinery  of 
BBonitors,  wss  adopted  by  Trotzendorf,  in  Oermanj,  in  the  sixteenth  cenmrj,  and  by  Faulec 
m  fjranos,  snany  years  before  these  two  championa  of  an  economical  system  of  populsr  edu- 
eatlon,  by  mesns  of  one  head  maater,  with  boya  and  girls  for  isiiite  nts,  in  a  school  of  nany 
fcmdrsd  fiMMrtw,  srsr  set  up  their  model  schools  in  Hadras  or  London 
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mdar  tlie  tnitkni  of  the  aged,  Teneralile,  and  yt^  haaim  Mr.  BMhael  CheeTer. 
But  after  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  aooident  drove  me  from  the  aohool.  lliere  was 
an  older  lad  entered  tne  aohool  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  stroTe  who  should 
ootdo ;  and  he  beat  me  by  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  apper  <dass,  who  stood 
behind  master  with  the  aooidenoe  open  for  him  to  read  ont  off;  by  whioh  means 
he  oould  reoite  his  *  *  three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  «m  ike  eame  im 
ike  afternoon ;  but  I  who  had  no  such  kelp^  mnd  loos  obliged  to  oommit  all  to 
memoiy,  oould  not  keep  pace  with  him ;  so  that  he  would  be  always  one  lesson 
before  me.  My  ambition  oould  not  bear  to  be  oatdone,  and  in  snoh  a  fraudulent 
manner,  and  therefore  I  left  the  school.  About  this  tame  arriTed  a  dissenting 
minister  from  England,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writing,  ana 
Latin.  My  good  fother  put  me  under  his  tuition,  with  whom  I  spent  a  year  and 
a  halt  The  gentleman  receiving  but  little  eneQwragemeni,  threw  np  his  school, 
and  returned  me  to  my  father,  and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Cheever,  who 
plaeod  me  m  the  lowest  class ;  but  finding  I  soon  read  tlutragh  my  *  *  *  9 
in  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  *  *  *  ,  and  Ihe  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  Mr.  Cheever,  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  him- 
■df  my  dear  mother,  who  wae  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  intelligent 
woman.  She  wao  exceeding  fond  of  my  learning,  and  taught  me  to  pray.  My 
good  &ther  also  instructed  me,  and  made  a  little  closet  for  me  to  retire  to  for  my 
msmtii^  and  evening  devotion.  But,  abis  1  how  childish  and  ibyocritioal  were 
aD  my  pretensiais  to  jnsty,  there  being  little  or  no  serious  thooghti  of  QoA  and 
retigwii  tn  ms.       •*••••••••• 

'Aougfa  my  master  advanoed  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very  nan^ty  boy, 
much  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  openly  declared,  "Ton  Barnard, 
I  know  yon  oan  do  well  onough  if  you  will ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  pl^r  that  you 
Under  your  dassmates  from  getting  thoir  leeeone  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
oannot  perform  their  duty^  I  ehaU  comet  you  for  it"  One  unlucky  day,  one 
of  aiy  elaeematee  did  not  look  hito  his  book,  and  therefore  could  not  say  hie 
leoeon,  though  I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  hie  book  :  upon  which 
oar  master  beat  me.  I  told  wutoter  the  reason  why  he  oould  not  say  his  lesson 
was,  his  dedanng  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  Ihe  class  were  wanltn^  in  their 
duty ;  anoe  whi^  this  boy  would  not  look  tnlo  his  book,  though  I  called  upon 
him  to  mmd  his  book,  as  the  class  could  witness.  Hie  boy  was  pleased  with  fay 
being  corrected,  and  persisted  in  his  neglect,  for  which  I  was  still  corrected,  and 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy,  and 
compel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  after  school  was  done,  I  went 
op  to  him,  and  told  him  I  had  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect ;  and 
sinoe  master  would  not  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I 
was  corrected  for  him ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  came  to 
Bohool  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  affitir  ended. 

Though  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  littie  roguish  tricks,  yet  ] 
don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  than  once  or  twice. 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  oocasion.  Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  .^>op's 
Fables  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  feUows  made  a  shift  to  perform  this  to  accept- 
anoe ;  but  I  was  so  much  duUer  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it ; 
for  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  or  three  days  going.  I  had 
honestiy  tried  my  possibles  to  perform  the  task ;  but  having  no  poetical  ikncy. 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
thoo^  I  was  perfectly  aoquaintea  with  prosody,  I  found  I  could  do  nothing ;  and 
therefore  plainly  told  my  master,  that  I  had  diUgentiy  labored  all  I  could  to  per- 
fcfm  what  he  required,  and  perceiving  I  had  no  genius  for  it,  I  tiiought  it  was  in 
vam  to  strive  against  nature  any  longer ;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me. 
Nor  had  I  any  thing  of  a  poetical  genius  till  after  I  had  been  at  College  some 
time,  when  upon  reauling  some  of  &&.  Cowley's  works,  I  was  highly  pleiwed,  and 
a  new  scene  opened  bef<»e  me. 

I  remember  once,  in  making  a  piece  of  Latin,  my  master  found  fiiult  with  the 
syntax  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  me  heedlesdy,  but  dengnedly,  and 
tfiprefare  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  it  He  angrDy  rej^ed, 
tiiere  was  no  such  rule.  I  took  the  grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him.  jlien 
he  amOfaigly  said,  "Thou  art  a  brave  boy ;  I  had  forgot  it"  And  no  waodat  % 
for  he  was  then  above  eighty  yeara  old. 


•j(^  IXBKIBL  OHBBVBR. 

We  oontinae  these  extracts  beyond  the  paaeages  which  relate  to 
Mr.  Barnard's  experience  in  Mr.  Cheeper's  school,  because  they  throw 

light  on  college  life  at  that  time. 

«  From  the  grammar  ■obodl  I  was  admitted  into  the  college,  in  Gambridse,  in 
New  Bngland,  in  Ju^,  1696,  nnder  the  Preaidentahip  of  the  very  reverend  and 
exoellent  Dr.  Inoreaae  Afather,  (who  gave  me  for  a  theaia,  Habenti  dabitur^)  and 
the  tutorage  of  those  two  great  men,  Mr.  John  Leverett,  (afterwards  President,) 
and  Mr.  William  BratUe,  (afterwarda  the  worthy  minister  of  Cambridge.)  Mr. 
Leverett  beoame  my  special  tutor  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  whom  saooeeded 
Mr.  Jabez  Fitoh,  (afterwards  the  minister  of  Ipswioh  with  Mr.  John  Rogers,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  ohuroh  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  removed  to 
them.)  Upon  my  entering  into  ooUeffe,  I  beoame  ohamber-mate,  the  first  year, 
to  a  senior  and  a  jonior  sophister ;  whioh  might  have  been  greatly  to  my  advan- 
tage, had  they  been  of  a  stodioos  disposition,  and  made  any  considerable  progreas 
in  literature.  But,  alaa  1  they  were  an  idle  paok,  who  knew  but  little,  and  took 
no  pains  to  increase  their  knowledge.  When  therefore,  according  to  my  dis- 
position, which  was  ambitious  to  excel,  I  applied  myself  dose  to  boolu,  and  began 
to  look  forward  mto  the  next  year's  exercises,  this  unhappy  pair  greatly  discou- 
raged me,  and  beat  me  offfirom  my  studies,  so  that  by  their  persuasions  I  foolishly 
threw  by  my  books,  and  soon  became  as  idle  as  tliey  were.  Oh  I  how  baneftil  is 
it  to  be  linked  with  bad  company  1  and  what  a  vile  heart  had  I  to  hearken  to  their 
wretched  persuasions  I  I  never,  after  this,  recovered  a  good  studious  disposition, 
while  I  was  at  college.  Having  a  ready,  quick  memory,  which  rendered  the 
ooomion  exercises  of  the  college  earn  to  me,  and  being  an  active  youth,  I  was 
hurried  almost  continually  into  one  mversion  or  another,  and  gave  myself  to  no 
particular  studies,  and  therefore  made  no  great  proficiency  in  any  part  of  solid 
leamiDg.        •••••••••••• 

In  July,  1700, 1  took  my  first  degree.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  being  President; 
after  which  I  returned  to  my  honored  fother's  house,  where  I  betook  myself  to 
dose  studying,  and  humbling  myself  before  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  implor* 
ing  the  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  begging  the 
divine  Spirit  to  sanctify  me  throughout,  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  fit  me  for, 
and  use  me  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  direct  and  bleas  all  my  studies  to 
that  end.  I  joined  to  the  North  Church  in  Boston,  under  the  pastoi'al  care  of 
the  two  Mathers.  Some  time  in  November,  1702, 1  was  visited  with  a  fever  and 
80T6  throat,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  poor  sinful  creature,  in  a  fow  days 
I  recovered  a  good  state  of  health ;  and  f^om  that  time  to  this,  November,  1766, 
I  have  never  had  any  sickness  that  has  confined  me  to  my  bed. 

While  I  continued  at  my  good  fother's  I  prosecuted  my  studies ;  and  looked 
something  into  the  mathematics,  though  I  gained  but  littie ;  our  advantages  there- 
for being  noways  equal  to  what  they  have,  who  now  have  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halley,  and  some  other  mathematicians,  for  their  guides.  About 
this  time  I  made  a  visit  to  the  college,  as  I  generally  did  once  or  twice  a  year, 
where  I  remember  the  conversation  turning  upon  the  mathematics,  one  of  the 
company,  who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  them,  observing  my  ignorance, 
said  to  me  he  would  give  me  a  question,  which  if  I  answered  in  a  month's  close 
application,  he  should  account  me  an  apt  scholar.  He  gave  me  the  question.  I, 
who  was  ashamed  of  the  reproach  oast  upon  me,  set  myself  hard  to  work,  and  in 
a  fortnight's  time  returned  him  a  solution  of  the  question,  both  by  trigonometry 
and  geometry,  with  a  canon  by  which  to  resolve  all  questions  of  the  like  nature. 
When  I  ahowed  it  to  him,  he  was  surprised,  said  it  was  right,  and  owned  he 
knew  no  way  of  resdving  it  but  by  algebra,  which  I  was  an  utterly  stranger 
to.    I  also  gave  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  turned  tiie  Lord's 

frayer,  the  creed,  and  part  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  into  Hebrew,  (for  which 
had  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  for  my  corrector,)  and  entered  on  the  task  of  finding 
the  radix  of  every  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible,  with  designs  to  form  a  Hd>rew 
Concordance ;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  through  a  few  chapters  in  Genesis,  I  found 
the  work  was  done  to  my  hand  by  one  of  the  BuxtoHs.  So  I  laid  it  by.  *  * 
About  two  months  before  I  took  my  second  decree,  the  reverend  and  deserv- 
edly fiunous  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  then  Vice-President,  called  upon  me,  (thou^ 
I  liTed  in  Boston,)  to  give  a  common-plaioe  in  the  college  haQ ;  which  I  did,  ue 


It 

btter  6od  of  June,  from  2.  Peter,  i.  30, 21,  endaaTorfaig  to  prove  the  diTine  inipi- 
ntion  and  anthori^  of  the  holy  SoriptUMi.  When  I  had  oonolnded,  the  President 
was  80  good  aa  to  say  openly  in  the  hall,  *  BentfeckHy  Bamardty  et  gratiat  ag9 
tihi?    Under  him  I  took  my  seoond  degree  in  July,  1703." 

In  Turrell's  ^  Life  and  Character  of  Re^.  Benjanun  Colman,  D.  D., 
late  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  New  England,  who  deceased 
August  29,  1747,"  and  published  in  1749,  there  is  the  following 
sketch  of  the  school  life  of  this  eminent  divine. 

"  Eto  waa  of  a  tender  oonstitation  from  hie  birth,  and  very  backward  in  his  speech 
and  reading  till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  five  ysora;  when,  at  onoe,  he  grew  for-  ^ 

ward  in  both,  and  entered  (in  1678)  yonng  and  small  into  the  Qrmnmar  School 
voder  the  tmtion  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Ezekiol  Ckeovor.  His 
sprightly  genius  and  advanoes  in  learning  were  soon  (with  pleaanre)  observed  by 
Ida  jir#csptor,  insomnoh,  that,  in  his  first  and  second  years,  he  was  several  times  ^ 

called  opon  by  him  to  reprove  and  shame  some  dull  boyo  of  upper  forms,  when  /  ' 

tbej  groAy  filled  in  their  catechism  and  some  low  exenuMS.  He  was  fired  with 
a  landable  ambition  of  excelling  at  his  book,  and  a  fear  of  being  ontdooe.  By  his 
iodnatry  at  home,  he  always  kept  foremost,  or  equal  to  the  best  of  the  form  at 
aohool ;  and,  a  great  advantage  he  had  (which,  at  that  time,  gave  him  no  little  (pain  .>  / 

m  the  promptness,  diligence,  and  brightness  of  his  intimate  companion,  Prouty  who  ^''  ,    7 

naed  to  spend  his  hours  out  of  school,  generally,  in  stndies  with  him,  the  two  or 
diree  last  years  of  his  life;  and,  their  freeeptor  nsed,  openly,  to  compare  their  -   ^  J 

flixaroiaea.  and,  loraetimes,  declare  he  knew  not  which  were  best,  and,  bid  Colman 
take  heea,  for,  the  first  time  he  was  outdone,  Prout  should  have  his  place.  But, 
aka!  a  violent  fever  seized  the  lovely,  shining,  ambitious  boy,  and  sndaenly  carried 
hfan  to  an  higher  form,  to  the  great  grief  as  well  as  hurt  of  CoZmoa,  who  was 
now  left  without  a  rival,  and,  ao  without  a  spur  to  daily  care  and  labour.  How- 
ever, be  followed  his  studies  so  weU  that  he  waa  qualified  for  an  admission  into 
Harvard  College  in  the  year  1688. 

Hia  early  piety  was  equal  to  his  learning.  His  pious  Mother  (as  he  records  it, 
to  her  etenial  honour),  like  XemusZ's,  travailed  in  pain  through  his  infancy  and 
childhood  for  the  new  birth ;  and,  to  her  instructions  and  corrections  added  her 
oommanda  and  admonitions  respecting  every  thing  that  waa  religious  and  holy ; 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  about  the  duty  of  praying  to  Qod  in  secret,  and,  also^ 
oaosed  him  and  her  other  children  to  retire  and  pray  together,  and  for  one  an 
other  on  the  Lord's  Daya  at  noon. 

While  a  oekool-boff  for  a  course  of  years,  he  and  some  of  his  companions,  bv 
their  own  proposal  to  each  other,  under  the  encouragement  of  their  parenU^  and, 
with  the  consent  of  their  preceptor^  ueed  to  spend  a  part  of  Saturdays  in  the  after- 
noon in  prayer  together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Colman.  which  continued  until  their 
leaving  the  school  and  going  to  college :  Matkor,  Baker,  Prout^  Pool,  Townoend 
were  of  this  number ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  behaved  decentiy  and  seriously  in 
these  early  exerciaea  of  piety  and  devotion. 

After  his  admiasiiHi  into  college,  he  grew  in  piety  and  learning,  and  in  fitvor 
with  God  and  man.  He  performed  all  hie  exercises  to  oood  acceptance ;  many  of 
them  had  the  applauses  of  his  learned  tutor,  Mr.  John  iLeterett.  He  waa  much 
ammated  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  to  make  the  utmost  improve- 
ment in  them  from  tiie  shining  example  of  the  excellent  Pemherton,  who  waa  a 
year  before  him  in  standing.  To  be  next  to  him  seems  to  bound  his  ambition 
imtil  he  passed  his  degrees  Sf  Batchdor  and  Master  of  Arts,  which  he  did  in  the 
years  1693  and  95,  under  the  Presidentship  of  the  memorable  Dr.  Increaee 
Mather.  When  he  pronounced  the  public  Oration,  on  taking  his  Master's  De- 
gree, his  thin  and  slender  appearance,  his  soft  and  delicate  voice,  and  the  red 
apote  in  his  cheeks,  caused  the  audience  in  general  to  conclude  him  bordering  on 
a  consumption,  and  to  be  designed  but  for  a  few  weeks  of  life. 

From  the  bright  but  brief  career  of  yonng  Ph>ut,  and  from  the 
**  red  spots "  on  the  cheeks  of  the  gifted  Colman,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Cheeyer  did  not  always  temper  the  nndue  ardor  of  his  pupils. 


Of  Mr.  Gh6ever*B  disoiplme,  we  may  (brm  some  notion  from  the 
testimony  of  his  pupils.  The  foUowing  lines  from  Goote's  ^English 
Schoolmaster,"  a  famous  mannal*  of  that  day  in  Ekigland,  may  have 
been  the  subetance  of  his  '^  school  code." 


>l|j  child  and  ■chobr  take  good  heed 
unto  the  worde  that  here  are  eet. 
And  aee  thou  do  aoeordioflj, 
or  elae  be  aore  thoa  diah  be  beaL 


Flral,  I  eommaad  thee  God  to  aerre, 
then,  to  thy  parenta,  datj  Tield ; 

Unto  all  men  be  eoorteona, 
and  mannerly,  in  town  and  fteUL 

Tour  oloatha  unbuttoned  do  not  uae, 
let  not  your  hoae  nngartered  be ; 

HaTe  haodlcerebief  in  readineaa, 
Waah  handa  and  fiice,  or  aee  not  me. 

Loae  not  your  booka,  ink-homa,  or  pena, 
nor  girdle,  gartera,  bat  or  band. 

Let  ahooea  be  tyed,  pin  ahlrt-band  eloae, 
keq>  well  your  lianda  at  any  hand. 


TO    HB  aCHOLAlC 

If  biokcn-hoa'd  or  ahoe'd  yoa  fo, 

or  atorenly  in  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  nntniat, 

then  yon  and  I  muat  haTe  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 
or  boolEB  do  rend,  or  atrike  with  knife 

Or  laugh,  or  play  unlawlnlty, 
then  you  and  I  muat  i>e  at  airlfe. 


If  that  you  curae,  miacall,  or  awear, 
if  thai  you  pick,  illch,  ateal,  or  lye; 

If  you  forget  a  acholar'a  part, 
then  muat  yon  aure  your  pointa  untye. 

If  thai  to  achool  yon  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  aame ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  the  atreeta, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behaTc  thyaeli; 

ao  decently,  in  all  aaaaya, 
That  thou  may'at  purehaae  parenia  love, 

and  eke  obtain  thy  maater'a  praiaa.** 

Although  he  was  doubtless  a  strict  disciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which  his  pupils,  Mather,  Barnard,  and 
Colman  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  has  de- 
scended with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
by  **  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice 
and  countenance,"  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence,- 
and  love. 

*  The  foUowing  la  the  tHle-page  of  thla  once  lamoua  aehooMMok,  printed  from  a  copy  of 
the  fortieth  edition,  preaented  to  the  author  of  thla  aketeh,  by  George  Llrermore,  Eaq.,  of 


ENGLISH 

aeROOL-MASTIB. 

Tmehing  all  hia  Bcholara.  of  what  age  ao  cTer,  the  moat  eaay,  abort,  and  perfect  order  of 

diatinct  Reading,  and  true  Writing  our  EngUah-tongue,  that  hath 

eTer  yet  been  known  or  pubUahed  hj  any. 

4nd  Ibrther  alao,  teacbeth  a  direct  conrae,  how  many  uotkllfal  peraon  may  easily  both  nnder- 

atand  any  bard  EogliBh  worda,  which  they  aball  hi  Scriptnrea,  Sermona,  or  elae>where  hear 

or  read ;  and  aJao  be  made  able  to  uae  the  aame  aptly  themaelTea ;  and  generaUr  whataoerer 

\b  neceanrr  to  be  known  for  the  EnglUh  apeech :  ao  that  he  which  hath  thia  book  only  need- 

eth  to  buy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  hia  Lettera  to  the  Qrammar' School^  for  an 

Apprentice^  or  any  other  prirate  uae,  ao  far  as  eoncerneth  EhtgHeh :  And 

therefore  it  ia  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  the  first  book 

be  meer  childiah  for  them,  but  alao  for  all  other :  especially 

for  thoae  that  are  ignorant  in  the  Latin  Tongue. 

In  the  next  Page  the  Sehoot-Maeter  hangeth  forth  hia  Table  to  the  view  of  all  beholders,  M^ 
ting  forth  some  of  the  chief  Commoditiea  of  hia  profession. 

Derlatd  for  thy  aake  that  wanteat  any  part  of  this  akill ;  ^Edward  Ooote,  M  aater  of  the  Fne- 

school  in  Saint  EdmumVe-Bury. 

IWnsad  and  approved  bypubUek  Authoriip:  and  new  the  40  time  himrinted:  with  certatn 

Ooptee  to  voriU  by^attke  end  qf  thie  Book^  added!. 

Mated  by  A.  Mi  and  iZ.  A.  for  tho  Company  of  Statiomtre,  IfiBO 
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Of  the  text-bookB  used  bj  Mr.  Cheever, — ^to  what  extent  the  New 
EDgland  Primer  had  superseded  the  Rojal  Primer  of  Great  Britain, 
-  -whether  James  Hodder  encountered  as  sharp  a  competition  as  any 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrence  Eachard,  or 
G.  Meriton,  gave  aid  in  the  study  of  Geography  at  that  early  day,  we 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  except  of  one  of  which  he  was  author.* 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Accidence, 
'*A  short  introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,*^  which,  prior  to  1790, 
bad  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  oentury 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  following  title 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  THB 

LATIN  LANOUAGB: 

For  the  Use  of  tho 

Lower  f\»rtn9  in  the  Latin  SehooL 

Beiog  the 

ACCIDENCE, 

Abrtdlfed  and  compiled  in  that  most  easy  and  acearate  Method,  wherein  ihe  ftnonB  Mr. 

Ebbkikl  CammvMB.  taught,  and  which  he  found  the  moit  advantageoua,  by  SeTenty  Taar'a 

Sqierlenea. 

To  which  is  added, 
A  Ca«ax4»«ub  of  Irregular  Nouns,  and  Verba,  dlapoaed  Alpbabetleally. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

BA LBM : 

Printed  and  Sold  by  Samud  HaU^  m doolxzxt." 

This  little  book  embodies  Mr.  Oheever^s  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  or 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
ihe  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attainments, 
and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  by  good 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  first 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1768,  and  died  1819),  a  great  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  '*  Notes  for  an  Address 
on  Education,"  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Cheever^s  labors  at  Ipswich  as 
mainly  instrumental  in  placing  that  town,  ^  in  literature  and  popula- 
tion, above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,"  remarks:  — 

^  His  Aocidenoe  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  aa  hia  biographer 
and  pnpil,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  obaerved,  it  had  not  excluded  the  original  grammar, 
it  poMod  throogh  eighteen  editions  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  used  a> 
generally  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  fiimiliar  epistles  of  this 
master  to  his  son,  minister  of  Marblehead,  are  all  worthy  of  the  age  of  Erasmus, 
aad  of  the  days  ik  Ascham. 

^  Before  Mr.  Cheever's  Aooidenoe  obtamed,  Mr.  John  Brinsley's  method  had 
obtained,  and  this  was  published  in  16]],  three  years  before  Cheever  was  bom 
It  is  in  question  and  answer,  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Cheever,  who  has 
•TBiKed  hunaelf  of  the  ezprenion,  bat  has  most  ingeniously  reduced  it  V>  the  form 

'  Unless  some  one,  with  more  abnndsnt  naaterlal  in  bsad,  wlU  nDdeitake  the  task,  we  shall 
prepare  ere  loug  a  Paper  on  the  Early  Bchool  Books  of  this  country,  pnbllshed  prior  to  1800, 
*vitlt  an  npprnximation,  at  least,  to  the  number  Isaneil  siiiDs  that  dats. 
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•f  hu  Aooidenoe, — 134  small  4to  pages  to  79  small  12mo.,  with  the  addition  of 
an  excellent  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Asoham.*'* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  this  little 
work  than  the  one  above  qnoted,  or  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  first  printed.f  An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  under 
the  title  of  Ohestbb's  Latin  Aooidbnob,  with  an  announcement  on 
the  title-page  that  it  was  **  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century."  This  edition  is  accompanied  by  letters  from  several  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  highly  commendatory  of  its  many  excellencies, 
and  hopeful  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools. 
President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says :  "  It  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 
elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 
in  respect  to  those  important  quHJities."  Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 
instructor  of  the  Latin  language,  adds :  **The  Latin  Accidence,  which 
was  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has  probably  done 
more  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 
ever it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge.*' 

*  Mr  John  Briiisl«7»  author  of  the  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  was  the  satbor  of  a  Ultle 
work  on  EnfUsh  Grammar,  printed  in  16Q2,  with  the  following  title:— 

"A 

CONSOLATION 

For  Our  ORAmf  ab 

SCH00LB8: 

OR, 

AfatUtfvl  and  moet  eomfortcMe  ineourtigemtnt  for  laying  qf  a  aun  foundation  if  a  good 

Learning  in  tmr  Sehoolea,  and/or  proopermu  building  tfiereupon. 
More  Speciallj  for  all  those  of  the  inferior  sort,  and  all  ruder  countries  and  places;  namely, 
finr  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer  Islands,  and  for  their  more  speedie  st> 
talning  of  our  English  ton/rue  by  the  same  labour,  that  all  maj  spealce  one 
and  the  same  Lani(uage.   And  witlmll,  for  the  helping  of  all  soeh 
St  are  desirous  speedlie  to  recover  that  which  they 
had  formerhe  got  in  the  Grammar  Schooies : 
•nd  to  proceed  aright  therein,  for  the 
perpetuall  benefit  of  these 
our  Nations,  and  of 
the  Churches 
«  of  Christ. 

LOITDON : 

Frintod  Ay  Ri^ard  FHoUfor  TTtomao  Man.  dweUing  in  Paiomooter  Roto,  at  tho  Sign  of 

the  TaleoU  1682;  omSUiio. 
Epistle,  dsdiestorjr,  and  table  of  contents,  pp.  1  c84  and  Examiner's  Censure,  pp.  2 

This  rare  treaties  is  in  the  Library  of  George  Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Since  the  abore  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  four  other  editions  of  the  Accidence 
the  earliest  of  which  is  the  seventh,  printed  In  Boston,  1^  B.  Edes  A  8.  Gill,  for  \.  Edwards 
dB  \.  and  T.  Leverett,  In  ComhiU,  MDCCIV.  For  an  opportunity  of  consulting  thsss  editions 
an  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Ftaneral  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  CheS' 
▼er's  death,  and  several  other  authorities  referred  to  In  this  sketch,  we  sre  Indebted  to  George 
Brinley.  Esq.,  of  Hsrtford,  who  has  ons  of  the  largest  and  choicest  coUsetion  of  boolcs  and 
pamphlets,  printsd  In  New  England,  or  rsUiting  to  its  aflkirs,  eivil  and  sfiolsslastlflal,  stats, 
town,  church,  snd  indlvidoal,  to  bs  found  in  ths  country. 
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Mr.  Gheever  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  of  thirty-two 
pages,  of  which,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  University 
Library]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entitled — 

**8eriptora  Propheciea  Ezplminad 

IN  TBRKB  SHORT 

ESSAYS. 
I.  On  the  Restitution  of  all  thmf  9, 
n.  On  St.  John'efret  JUnarreetwn, 
III.  On  the  personal  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Am  eoaiMDeliif  at  Uw  beginning  of  the  MILLENNIUM,  deMsribed  in  the  Apoodjpni 

By  EzcKiKL  Chbbvbr, 

In  fonner  days  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Boston. 

*  We  have  a  mora  •are  word  of  Prophecy,  whereonto  ve  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  Ifce.* 

BOSTON, 
Printed  and  told  bj  Gieen  ±  RuMell,  at  their  Printing  Offlee,  in  aoeen-itreet.  MOCGLVIL** 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows :  — 

**"  Lastly,  To  conolade,  this  personal  coming  of  Guribt  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thousand  years,  is  no  other  but  the  second  coming  of  Gnitirr,  and 
great  day  of  judgment,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christians  believe, 
and  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  parti  of 
this  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  lirst  part  or  beginning  of  this  day,  is  to 
raise  the  Saints ;  destroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destruction ;  to  set  up  his 
kingdom ;  to  rule  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  then  Hving  Saints, 
a  thoDsand  years ;  after  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  destroy  Oog  and 
^^gog  :  To  enter  upon  the  last  general  judgment,  r«sing  the  wicked,  judging 
them  according  to  their  works,  and  easting  tnem  into  thelake  of  fire^  which  it 
the  second  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  one  day  of  judgment;  that 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  second, 
as  we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Christ  will  deliver  np  his 
mediatory  kingdom  to  his  Father,  an^,  himself,  become  a  subject,  that  GOD  may 
be  an  in  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alleged,  and  many 
more,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  dear  and  fair  way,  not  crossing  any 
ordinary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scripture  than  in  restraining  Christ's  personal 
coming  to  the  work  and  time  of  the  last  judgment  And,  though  many  of  these 
Scriptures  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  fulfilled, 
which  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  haye  a  literal  sense 
also." 

Of  Mr.  Cheever's  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  we 
have  been  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  already 
published.  From  a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  it 
appears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teacher — 
still  enjoying  his  '*  wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity 
of  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work."  The  following  is  the  petition 
copied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  printed  by  Mr.  Gould : 

^  To  His  Excellency^  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  Knight,  Ootomor  and  Captain 
Gsneral  of  His  Majesty^s  territories  and  dominions  in  New  England. 

^*  The  humble  petition  of  Bsekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  sheweth 
that  your  poor  petitioner  ,hath  near  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and 
office  of  a  public  Grammar-schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country.  With 
what  acceptance  and  sncoeas,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  able  to 
testify.  Now  seeing  that  God  is  pleased  meroifhlly  yet  to  continue  my  wonted 
abilitiea  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  wluch  alone 
1  am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  subsistence, — 
I  most  hnmUy  entreat  your  Bzoellency,  that  aooording  to  your  former  kindness 
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■o  often  manifested,  I  may  by  yoor  Excellency's  CctTor,  allowance  and  encourage- 
ment, still  be  continued  in  my  present  place.  And  whereas  there  is  due  to  Die 
about  fifty-five  pounds  for  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  niy 
maintenanoe  is  thought  good  to  be  altered, — I  with  all  submission  beseech  your 
Excellency,  that  yon  would  be  pleased  to  give  order  for  my  due  satisfaction,  tlie 
want  of  which  would  foU  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.     And  your  poor  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &o. 

Tour  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

EZCKIBL   ChCCVRR/' 

He  died,*  acoording  to  Dr.  Mather,  **  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
21,  1708 — in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  after  he  had  been  a 
skillful,  painful,  faithful  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years,  and  had  the 
singular  &vor  of  Heaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  ttnce  a  ehildy  but  held  his 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last," — ^  his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural.''     It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 
to  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  founders  of  New  England, 
with  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  New  Haven, — to  have  taught 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
and  their  children,   the  model  and   monument,   the  sunnvor  and 
representative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  26th  April 
1772,  mentions  seeing  the  *^Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  in  whom  "  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
now  a  rarity ."t  "  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  Grammar 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  E.  Gheever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence : 
that  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
he  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  for  the  boys  to  stand 
clear."  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  l7th  of  July  1774,  Dr.  Stiles, 
after  noting  down  several  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Gheever,  adds,  "  I 
have  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  him,  and 
entered  1608."  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1708,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
his  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  "  as  master  to  my 
betters,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
mention  ray  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them." 


*  *(  Venerable."  eays  OoTemor  Hutehlnson,  tn  his  Hlttorj  of  Msassehnsetts,  (VoL  II.,  page 
176,  Note), "  not  merely  Ibr  his  greet  sf  s,  M,  but  for  hsTing  been  the  eohoolmester  of  mosi 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  In  Boston,  who  were  then  apon  the  stage.  He  la  not  the  only 
master  who  Icept  hla  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwise  It  wonM  hare  been  1^  a  supply  of 
oil  from  his  aeholars." 

t  There  is  now  liying  in  Bangor,  Maine, "  Father  Sawyer,"  who  waa  born  In  Hebron,  Conn., 
In  Not.,  1766,  and  who  has  presched  the  goapel  for  70  years.  He  knew  Ber.  John  Bsrnard, 
of  Marblehssd,  a  paptt  of  Mr.  Ohssw.  Thsss  tivse  panons  sonnset  the  present  wMh  tiis 
tiatfsnsration  of  Nsw  Knglsnrt 
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Soon  after  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  death,  the  followiii|r  im- 
portant  passage  occars  in  the  Records  of  the  town.  *  The  Commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  town  the  19th  of  December  1709  last,  to  consider 
the  Affiures  relating  to  y*  Free-Grammer-School  of  this  Town,  have- 
ing  now  made  their  report  unto  y*  Town  as  followeth,  viz.  Wee 
have  discoursed  with  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Williams  the  present  master, 
of  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  for  that  employment,  we  take  for 
j^ranted  every  body  must  be  abundantly  satisfied.  He  expresses  a 
'^ood  Inclination  to  the  worke ;  and  his  resolution  intirely  to  devote 
iiira  Selfe  thereto.  If  the  Town  please  to  Encourage  his  continu- 
ance therein,  by  allowing  him  a  competent  Sallary,  that  he  may 
support  his  fJEtmily,  and  Granting  him  an  Assistant.  He  is  very 
Sencible  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Assistance  lately  afforded  him, 
both  with  respect  to  bis  health  and  also  as  to  y*  Schollars.  We  are 
of  opinion  the  worke  of  that  School  does  Necessarily  require  the 
Attendance  of  a  master  and  an  Usher,  and  it  Seem's  Impracticable 
for  one  person  alone,  well  to  oversee  the  manners  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  Schollars  (oft-times  more  than  a  hundred).  To  hear  their 
dayly  Exercises,  and  Instruct  them  to  that  degree  of  profitting, 
which  otherwise  may  be  with  an  Assistant.  We  Recommend  it  to 
the  Town,  to  Encourage  m'  William's  continuance  in  the  School,  by 
advancing  his  Sallary  to  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  pr.  An- 
num, which  we  think  to  be  a  modest  demand,  and  to  grant  him  the 
assistance  of  an  Usher,  at  the  Towns  charge.  In  which  we  have 
V*  concurrent  Opinion  and  Advice  of  3^  Revr^  Ministers.  We  fur- 
ther propose  and  recommend,  as  of  Great  Service  and  Advantage 
for  the  promoting  of  Diligence  and  good-Literature,  That  the  Town 
Agreeably  to  the  Usage  in  England,  and  (as  we  understand)  in 
Some  time  past  practiced  here,  Do  Nominate  and  Appoint  a  Cer- 
tain number  of  Gentlemen  of  Liberal  Education,  Together  with 
some  of  y  Rev^  Ministers  of  the  Town,  to  be  Inspectors  of  the  S** 
Schools  under  That  name,  Title,  or  denomination,  to  Visit  y'  School 
from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  Oft,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  En- 
form  themselves  of  the  Methodes  Used  in  Teaching  of  the  Schollars, 
and  to  Inquire  of  their  Proficiency,  and  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  Some  of  their  Exercises,  the  Master  being  before  noti- 
fied of  their  comeing,  And  with  him  to  Consult  and  Advise  of 
farther  Methods  for  y*  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  good 
Government  of  the  Schools ;  and  at  their  s"*  Visitation,  One  of  the 
Ministers  by  turn's  to  pray  with  the  Schollars,  and  Entertain'em 
with  Some  Instructions  of  Piety  Specially  Adapted  to  their  age  and 
Education.'  ^ 

(U  N  J  •     -      .-    J  ,. ) 
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Mr.  Williams  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1698,  and  was  ordained 
an  evangelist  for  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  1698;  bat,  as  the 
climate  proved  unfriendly  to  his  constitution,  he  returned  soon  after 
to  his  native  town.  In  1708,  he  was  appointed  master  of  this,  as 
Mr.  Prince  calls  it,  *  the  principal  school  of  the  British  colonies,  if 
not  in  all  America,'  and  continued  in  the  charge  of  it  till  1734. 
When  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Williams  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  after  his  return  to  Boston  entered  into  prac- 
tice as  a  physician.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  Latin  School,  he 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  who  had  employed  him,  not  to  relin- 
quish his  profession.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  practice  as  a 
physician  in  many  families ;  and  after  he  relinquished  the  school  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  he  past  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  '  He  was  called,'  says  his  biographer,  ^  the 
''beloved  physician,"  and  was  so  agreeable  in  his  manners,  that 
when  he  entered  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  "  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance did  good  like  medicine."  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
duties,  as  instructor  and  physician,  in  extensive  practice,  he  never 
left  the  ministerial  tDorkJ  He  resigned  his  ofBbe  in  1734.  He 
died,  January  15th,  1738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The 
celebrated  Jeremy  Gridley  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams, 
but  in  1 730,  being  about  to  commence  the  career  in  which  he  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished,  he  left  the  school ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  who,  in  1734,  was  made  head  master. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 728,  two  years 
before  his  appointment  to  the  place  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams. 
After  his  promotion  he  continued  to  discharge,  the  duties  of  that 
important  station  for  nearly  forty-two  years  with  great  skill  and 
fidelity.  When  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  in 
March,  1776,  Mr.  Lovell  retired  with  the  loyalists  to  Halifax,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lovell  usually  passed  the  two  vacations,  one  of  which  was  at 
Election,  and  the  other  at  Commencement,  with  a  fishing  party,  at 
Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  '  And,'  says  his  pupil  already  quoted, 
'  the  boys  heard  with  glee  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  passed  their  time  pleasantly  in  telling  funny  stories  and 
laughing  very  loudly.' 

There  was  a  dwelling-house  and  an  extensive  garden  furnished  by 
the  town  for  Mr.  Lovell.  The  house  was  situated  in  School  street, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  new  Court-house ;  and  the  garden  extended 
back  toward  Court  street,  about  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  jail 
now  stands.     This  garden  was  cultivated  for  Mr.  Lovell  in  the  best 
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manner,  free  of  all  expense,  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  school ;  who,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  were  permitted  to  work  in 
it  The  same  good  boys  were  also  indulged  with  the  high  privilege 
of  sawing  his  wood  and  bottling  his  cider,  and  of  laughing  as  much 
as  they  pleased  while  performing  these  delightful  offices. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  who  left  school  in  1735,  and  college  in 
1739,  was  afterward  assistant  in  it.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a  fine  scholar, 
a  poet,  and  a  wit. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Lovell  was  afterward  assistant  to  his  father 
for'  many  years.  He  ako  kept  a  private  school  for  writing  and 
ciphering  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  James  Lovell  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  first  public 
instructor  in  Boston,  who  introduced  an  easy  and  compendious 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

The  following  memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  who  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Boston,  public  and  private,  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Common 
School  Journal  for  1848,  with  notes  by  William  B.  Fowle: — 

At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  years.  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  LovelVs  Latin 
achool  The  only  requiremeut  was  reading  well ;  but^  though  fully  qualified,  I 
was  sent  away  to  Master  Griffith,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
spell  I  learned  the  English  Grammar  in  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  by  heart 
Griffith  traced  letters  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them. 

Entered  Lovell's  sghool  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system 
one  of  terror.  Trouncing*  was  common  in  the  school.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
one  of  his  early  scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  the  minister  of  Brookline, 
that  he  bad  dreams  of  school  till  he  died.  The  boys  were  so  afraid  they  could 
not  study.  Sam.  Bradford,  afterward  sheriff,  pronounced  the  F  in  Ptolemy^  and 
tbe  younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  ferule.f 

We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till  11,  and  from  1  till  dark.  After  one  or 
^0  years,  I  went  to  the  town  school,  to  Master  Holbrook,  at  the  corner  of 
West  street,  to  learn  to  write;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  in 
tiie  south-east  part  of  ScoUay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and  fourth  year,  I 
^note  there,  and  did  nothing  elsa  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught  to 
iQske  pens. '  Griffith  was  gentle,  but  bis  being  a  private  teacher  accounts  for  it. 
1^6  course  of  study  was,  grammar ;  Esop,  with  a  translation ;  Clarke's  Intro- 
teiou  to  writing  Latin;    Eutropiua,  with  a  translation;   Corderius;   Ovid's 

.  "fVaaneinf  wh  performed  by  itrippinf  the  boy.  mountiof  him  on  another'!  back,  and  whip- 
P*B|  him  with  birch  rods,  before  the  whole  Khool.  Jamei  Loveli,  the  grandion  of  John,  once 
niatcd  to  la  the  following  anecdote,  which  showi  the  vttfsty  of  corporal  punishment !  It  teems 
H>«ta  boy  bid  played  truant,  and  Master  John  had  publicly  declared  that  the  offender  should  be 
^nnd.  When  such  a  sentence  was  pronounced,  it  was  understood  that  the  other  boys  might 
""^UM  criminal,  and  take  him  to  school  by  force.  The  culprit  was  soon  wized  by  one  party, 
w  huniad  to  the  master,  who  inflicted  the  punishment  without  delay.  On  his  way  home,  the 
^pnt  met  another  party,  who  cried  out, '  Ah,  John  Brown,'  or  whetever  his  name  was,  'you'll 
ffH  It  when  you  go  to  scbool  !*  '  No,  I  shan't,*  said  the  victorious  boy,  who  felt  that  he  had  «>t 
«« iUrt  of  them,  *  No,  I  shan't,  for  Pve  got  tt,'  and,  as  he  mid  this,  be  slapped  his  hand  upon  the 
l"R  that  hsd  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  es  the  poet  says. '  suiting  the  actinv  to  the  word.' 


t 


and  when  we  remon- 


that  hsd  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  es  the  poet  says, '  suiting  the  acting  to 
aniH*  '^^        ^"^  ^'  another  Boston  teacher,  about  thirty  years  ago,  ...^  .. .... 

r^  *'^  him  upon  the  danger  of  inflicting  such  a  blow  upon  such  a  spot,  '  O,  the  cnitifls,*  said 
"^it  ngood  for  them!'  About  the  same  time,  another  teacher,  who  used  to  strike  his  pupils 
2^?°^  hsod  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible,  was  Waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
r^*^****  who  lived  near  the  school,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the  outcries  of  the  suflmers.  The 
j'^^her  promtaad  not  to  strike  the  boys  any  more  on  the  kand^  and  the  women  went  away  satisfied. 
^UMssd  of  iaflieting  blows  upon  the  band,  he  inflicted  them  upon  the  aolea  of  the  feet,  and 
■m  toe  Dnniihmflnt  moce  aavem. 
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Metamorphoses;  Yirgirs  Geoigics;  JEnmA:  Csasar;  Gioero.  In  (ho  Biz&  j9«r 
I  began  Greek,  and  for  the  first  time  attempted  English  composition,  by  trans- 
lating Caesar's  Commentaries.  The  master  allowed  us  to  read  poetical  transla- 
tions, such  as  Trappe's  and  Dryden's  YirgiL  I  was  half  way  through  Yirgil 
when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward's  Greek  Grammar. 

After  Cheeyer's  Latin  Accidence,  we  took  Ward's  LQy's  Latin  Grammer. 
After  the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek  Testament,  and  were  allowed  to 
use  Beza's  Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's  Iliad,  five  or  sin  books, 
using  Clarke's  translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my  Greek  education  at 
school  Then  we  took  Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using  the  Gradus 
ad  Pamassum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  fi^rst  Latin  scholar  inI771orl772,  and 
he  was  brother  to  Thomas  Eilby  Jones,  who  was  no  scholar,  though  a  distin- 
guished merchant  afterward. 

I  entered  collie  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  three  months,  and  was 
equal  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  Sallust 
were  the  only  books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  studied.  I  went  to  the 
private  school  from  11  to  12  a.m.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  5  p.m. 

The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life,  nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or 
Geography,  but  GoL  Joseph  Ward  (son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton, 
West  Parish,  blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  scliool  in  Boston. 
He  became  aid  to  General  Ward  when  the  war  commenceid,  and  did  not  teach 
after  the  war. 

I  never  saw  a  map,  except  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what 
that  meant  Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.  At  Mas- 
ter Proctor's  school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in  the  same  room,  to  girls 
and  boys,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer.  The  master 
set  sums  in  our  MSS.,  but  did  not  go  fiuther  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Master  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so 
beaten  by  bis  grand&ther  John,  that  James  the  &ther  rose  and  said,  *  Sir,  you 
have  flogged  that  boy  enough.'  The  boy  went  off  determined  to  leave  school, 
and  go  to  Master  Proctor's ;  but  he  met  one  of  Master  Proctor's  boys,  who 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going,  and  when  informed,  warned  him  not  to  go, 
for  he  would  fare  worse. 

After  Mr.  Liovell  left  Boston  in  1776,  the  school  was  shat  for  a  short 
time ;  but  before  the  year  had  expired,  Mr.  Samael  Hunt  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  taken  from  the  North  Latin  School.  Mr. 
Hunt  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  1805 ;  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Biglow ;  who  left  the  school  in  1814. 

In  May,  1814,  the  Latin  School  was  committed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
A.  Gould,  who  was  induced  to  take  the  position,  by  an  increase  of 
salary  from  |l,000  to  $2,000,  and  by  the  adoption  of  more  strin- 
gent regulations  by  the  School  Committees. 

Among  the  most  important  change  which  then  took  place  was  a  regulation 
that  boys  should  be  admitted  but  once  a  year^  according  to  the  ancient  u»ige  of 
this  school,  to  prevent  thereby  the  continual  interruption  of  dasses;  that  no 
boy  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some  df)mes- 
tic  calamity ;  that  no  certificate,  or  apology,  should  in  any  case  be  received  for 
tardiness,  but  that  whoever  should  come  after  the  hour,  should  be  deprived  of 
his  seat  for  that  half  day,  and  bring  from  his  parent  or  guardian  a  satisfactory 
excuse  for  absence^  before  he  could  be  again  admitted  to  his  place.  These  and 
other  judicious  regulations,  together  with  the  personal  exertions  of  the  master, 
and  high  minded  policy  of  the  school  committee,  gradually  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community  to  the  school.  In  August  of  1814,  30  boys  wen*  ad- 
mitted. In  the  August  following,  50;  and  in  1816,  60  were  admitted.  In 
1826,  there  were  225  on  the  catalogue.  The  following  account  of  the  Latiii 
School  in  1826,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Gould: — 


fy iP-y  y  ^    — >'^'    ■      -  ^p-P—A^ 
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Tlie  acholan  are  distribiited  Into  separate  apcurtmentB,  under  the  care  of  the 
Bune  nomber  of  instmctorB,  tIz.,  a  Principal,  or  head-master,  a  sob-master, 
and  four  aaristentsi  For  admission,  boys  must  be  at  least  nine  years  old;  able 
to  read  correctly  and  with  fluency,  and  to  write  running  hand;  they  most 
know  aU  the  stops,  marks,  and  abbrenations,  and  have  snfllclent  knowledge 
of  TEngHgli  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  proee.  The  time  of  ad- 
otekm  is  the  Friday  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the  Commencement  at 
Cambridge,  which  two  days  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  oandidatesL 
The  regular  course  of  instarnction  lasts  five  yean;  and  the  school  is  dirided 
into  five  dasses,  according  to  the  time  of  entrance. 

Clasayicatum  of  Pupils, 

When  a  class  has  entered,  the  boys  commence  the  Latin  Grammar  aiQ 
together,  under  the  eye  of  the  principal;  where  they  continue  until  he  has 
become  in  aome  degree  acquainted  with  their  individual  characters  and 
capacitiea,  As  they  change  their  places  at  each  recitation,  those  boys  will 
natorally  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  class,  who  are  most  industrious,  or,who 
leant  with  the  greatest  facility.  After  a  time  a  division  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  boys  is  taken  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  class;  after  a  few  days 
more,  another  division  is  in  like  manner  taken  off;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
daaB  is  separated  into  divisions  of  equal  number;  it  having  been  found  that 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  most  convenient  number  to  driU  together. 

In  this  way  boys  of  like  capacities  are  put  together,  and  the  evil  of  having 
some  unable  to  learn  the  lesson  which  others  get  in  half  the  time  allowed,  is 
in  scxne  measure  obviated.  The  class,  thus  arranged  for  the  year,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  assistant  teachers,  a  division  to  each.  This  is  preferred  to 
keeping  them  together;  for  they  are  in  the  room  with  two  divisions  of  higher 
clanes,  there  being  always  three  divisions  in  each  apartment;  and  by  the 
example  of  older  boys  they  more  readily  correct  their  childish  foibles,  and 
fall  in  with  the  habits  of  the  school.  And  further,  as  writing  is  not  taught  in 
the  school,  the  youuger  classes  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  dismissed  at 
eleven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  school  is  done,  that  they  may  attend  a  writing 
schooL  It  is  necessary,  tberefora,  that  one  division  of  a  class  that  stays  till 
twelve  should  be  in  each  room,  to  afford  the  instructor  emplo3rment  from 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock.  This,  therefore,  is  an  hour  of  uninterrupted  instruc- 
tion  to  a  tingle  division  in  each  room,  after  the  other  two  have  been  dismissed. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Promotion, 

Whan  this  distribution  is  made,  the  boys  continue  for  the  year  in  the  apart- 
ment in  which  they  are  first  placed,  unless  some  particular  reason  should  exist 
for  changing  them;  or  when  the  higher  divisions  attend  the  sub-master,  for 
jnatmction  in  Geography  and  Mathematics,  to  whom  these  departments  are 
connnitted. 

This  method  of  studying  each  branch  separately  is  adopted  throughout  the 
■chooL  The  same  individuals  do  not  study  Latin  one  part  of  the  day  aiid 
Gieek  the  other,  but  each  for  a  month  at  a  time;  and  so  with  mathematics, 
eocoept  that  the  lesson  for  the  evening,  which  is  usually  a  written  exercise,  or 
•  povtion  of  Latan  or  Greek  to  be  committed  to  memory,  is  in  a  different 
department  from  the  studies  of  the  day.  Li  this  way,  the  aid  of  excitement 
troBk  the  continuity  of  a  subject  is  secured:  and  a  much  more  complete  view 
of  the  whole  obtained  than  when  studied  in  detached  portions;  and  the  gram- 
mar of  neither  language  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  mind.  For  it  should  *' be 
remembered,  that  if  the  grammar  be  the  first  book  put  into  the  learner's  )^ 
lunds,  it  dionld  also  be  the  last  to  leave  them." 
6 
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Atthe  dose  of  every  maaXhy  the  boyB  in  each  apartment  undergo  a  rigid 
ezaminaHoQ  in  all  the  studies  of  that  month.  This  is  oonducted  by  the 
principal,  with  whom  only  the  first  class  remain  permanently,  in  the  presence 
of  their  particolar  teacher,  and  such  other  instructors  of  the  school  as  find  it 
convenient  to  attend.  These  monthly  examinations  are  sometimes  attended 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  school,  and  are  open  for  parents,  and  any  other 
persons  interested.  If  any  class  or  any  individuals  do  not  pass  satisfactory 
eTamination,  they  are  put  back,  and  made  to  go  over  the  portion  of  studies  in 
which  they  are  deficient,  till  they  do  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
rank  of  each  scholar  and  his  seat  for  the  succeeding  month  are  determined  by 
this  examination:  unless  an  account  of  places  for  each  recitation  of  the  month 
has  been  kept,  in  which  case  they  are  determined  by  a  general  average.  The 
boy  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  is  monitor  for  the  month. 
The  monitor  writes  in  his  bill  a  list  of  all  the  classes,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  now  arranged:  and  notes,  each  half  day,  such  as  are  absent.  The 
absences  of  each  individual  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  may  be  known  by  this  hBL 

Text^Books. 

BdjB  oommenoe  with  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  in  learning  which  they  are 
required  to  oonunit  to  memory  much  that  they  do  not  understand  at  the  time» 
as  an  exexxdse  of  memory,  and  to  accustom  them  to  labor.  There  are  some 
objections  to  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been  found  extremely  difBcult  to 
make  boys  commit  thoroughly  to  memory  at  a  subsequent  period,  what  they 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  over  in  first  learning  the  grammar.  It  takes  from 
six  to  eight  months  for  a  boy  to  commit  to  memory  all  that  is  required  in 
Adam's  Grammar;  but  those  who  do  master  the  grammar  completely,  seldom 
find  any  difllculty  afterwards  in  committing  to  memory  whatever  may  be 
required  of  them.  The  learned  Vicesimus  Knox  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
lieve boys  a  little  while  studying  grammar,  "for,"  says  he,  "after  they  hare 
studied  Latin  Grammar  a  year  eU)sely^  they  are  apt  to  become  weary.  ** 

The  examples  under  the  rules  of  syntax  are  the  first  exercises  in  parsing. 
The  Liber  Primus  is  the  first  book  a^r  the  grammar.  No  more  of  this  is 
given  for  a  lesson  than  can  be  parsed  thoroughly.  This  and  the  grammar  form 
the  studies  of  the  first  year.  To  these  succeed  Grsdced  Historise  Epitome,  Viri 
Romsa,  Fhsedri  Fabuke,  from  Burman's  Text,  with  English  notes;  Cornelius 
Nepos;  Ovid's  Metamorphoees,  by  Willymotte;  with  particular  attention  to 
scanning  and  the  rules  of  prosody.  Portions  of  Ovid  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory in  the  evening  that  w^re  translated  in  the  day,  and  verses  selected  from 
them  for  capping,  which  is  a  fkvorite  exercise  with  boys.  Valpy's  Chronology 
of  Ancient  and  English  History,  Dana's  Latin  Tutor  for  writing  IjKthi,  and 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  with  the  books  already  mentioned,  c<»nprise  the  studies  of 
the  second  year.  The  Greek  Grammar  is  now  conmienoed,  if  it  has  not  been 
before,  Ceesar's  Commentaries  and  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  Tibulla  Then  follows 
the  Delectus  Sententiarum  Greecarum,  a  most  excellent  little  book  for  the 
conunenoement  of  Greek  analysis.  And  here  particular  care  is  taken  that  no 
word  be  passed  over  MM  aU  the  changes  of  which  it  is  susceptible  be  gone 
tluxmgh,  and  the  rule  given  for  each.  Much  depends  on  the  maimer  in  which 
boys  are  introduced  to  a  new  study.  They  like  what  they  can  understand. 
Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  lads  properly  initiated  into  Greek, 
soon  prefer  it  to  Latin  and  every  other  study.  The  CoU.  Gr.  Minora  follows 
next,  with  BaUust  and  Virgil:  and  these,  with  the  writing  of  trsnslattans  in 
lewgHaii,  from  Latin  and  Greek,  form  the  studies  of  the  third  year.  The  ecK- 
ercises  in  the  Latin  Tutor  continue  till  the  book  Is  entirely  written  throu^ 
once  or  twice.  Much  time  and  labor  are  saved  in  correcting  these  exerdaeeb 
The  head  boy  gives  his  exercise  to  the  teacher,  and  takes  that  of  the  next 
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bdow  him,  who  in  his  tarn  receiYeB  hia  next  neighbor's,  and  bo  on  through 
&e  claaB.  The  boy  at  the  bottom  reads  the  English,  a  sentence  at  a  time;  and 
the  teacher  reads  the  same  in  Latin,  from  the  exercise  in  his  hand,  marking 
with  a  pencil  saoh  words  as  are  wrong.  Where  the  sentence  admits  of  Tariety 
eadi  form  is  given.  The  boys  in  the  meantime  mark  all  words  differing  from 
what  is  read,  by  placing  the  figures,  1,  2,  8,  &c,  under  them.  When  the 
exeircise  has  all  been  read,  and  each  bcrjr  has  marked  the  errors  of  his  next 
neighbor  the  one  who  has  fewest  takes  the  head,  and  so  on.  This  exercise  is 
returned  to  be  corrected,  and  his  a  second  reading  with  the  next  new  exerdse. 
Thus  in  fifteen  minutes  the  task  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  performed.  The 
attention  in  the  meanwhile  is  effectually  secured  by  the  interest  each  boy  has 
in  noticing  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  liability  of  having  all  maiiced 
to  Jus  own  account  which  shall  appear  on  second  readix^  not  to  have  been 
noticed  in  the  first.  But  this  method,  of  course,  can  be  adopted  only  so  long 
as  the  Latin  words  are  given  in  the  exercise  book.  When  the  Latin  Tutor  can 
be  converted  into  correct  Latin,  Valpy's  Elegantise  Latinee  succeeds  it.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  teaching  to  write  Latin,  and  an  important 
addition  to  our  school  books.  It  consists  of  a  free  translation  of  select  portions 
of  the  most  approved  Latin  authors,  with  many  judicious  and  critical  remarks 
ctk  the  rules  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  words,  with  a  key,  separate  from 
the  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  instructor,  where  the  original  passages  may  be 
seen  by  the  learner,  and  compared  with  his  own  Latin.  When  boys  can  write 
Latin  prose  grammatically,  thoy  are  required  to  make  nonsense  verses^  or  to 
pot  words  into  verses  with  regard  to  their  qtuintity  only.  When  the  mechan- 
ical structure  of  different  kinds  of  versification  is  familiar,  they  have  given 
them  a  literal  translation,  of  a  few  verses  at  a  time,  taken  from  some  anthor 
with  whose  style  they  are  not  acquainted,  which  is  to  be  turned  into  verses  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  then  compared  with  the 
originaL  Bradley*s  Prosody  is  used  for  this  exercise.  Afterwards  portions  of 
English  poetry  are  given,  to  be  translated  into  latin  verse.  Original  verses 
are  then  required,  which,  with  themes  in  Latin  and  English,  continue  through 
Uie  course.  Considerable  portions  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  poots  used  in 
school  are  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  read;  particularly  several  books 
of  Virgil;  all  the  first  book  of  Horace,  and  parts  of  many  others;  the  third 
and  tenth  Satires  of  Juvenal  entire;  all  the  poetry  in  the  Grseca  Minora;  and 
many  hundreds  of  verses  in  Homer.  This  is  an  important  exerdse  to  boys; 
and  without  it  they  can  never  write  Latin  prose  or  verse  with  the  same  facility 
as  with  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  idioms  of  any  language  are  gained;  and 
in  writing  verses  the  quantity  and  proper  use  of  most  words  employed  by  the 
best  writers  are  instantaneously  determined,  by  recalling  a  verse  in  which  it 
ooonrSb  Cioero^s  select  orations,  De  Officils,  De  Senectute,  De  Amlcitia,  Horace 
Exp.,  Juvenal  and  Persius  Expur.  Greek  Primitives,  Xsnophon's  Ana- 
bttsia,  ICattaire's  Homer,  Greek  Testament,  Wyttenbach's  Greek  Historians, 
together  with  the  aforenamed  exercises,  and  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry,  Algebra,  &c.,  form  the  studies  of  the  two  last  years. 

^6  study  of  arithmetic  is  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  third  year  or 
tiie  beginning  of  tiie  fourth,  with  Ck>lbum's  "First  Lsssons.''  Recitations  in 
this  are  made  two  or  three  times  each  half  day,  by  those  who  are  studying  it. 
TbB  hayn  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  the  answers  to  the  several 
q^Msttona^  bat  to  find  them  repeatedly  before  the  recitation,  that  their  answers 
may  then  be  given  with  more  facility;  and  in  order  that  the  operations,  by 
wtdch  they  sc^ve  the  questions,  may  be  rtrictly  intellectual,  numbers  are  often 
anncmnoed  by  the  instructor  different  from  those  in  the  book,  and  only  the 
form  of  the  questions  is  adhered  ta    After  the  question  is  announced,  a  suf- 
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fldeiit  time  is  allowedfor  each  indiTidnal  of  the  oUun  to  find  tiie  answer;  and 
then  one  is  called  upon;  the  question  is  passed  through  the  class,  whether  the 
answer  be  given  right  or  not;  and  all^  whose  solutions  are  right,  go  above 
those  whose  are  wrong.  After  all  the  questions  in  a  section  have  beennnder- 
stood  and  solved,  each  boy  is  called  upon  to  state  the  general  method  of  their 
solution,  or  the  rule  for  working  them.  This  rule,  thus  made  by  the  boys,  not 
given  them,  when  corrected  as  to  phraseology  by  the  teacher,  is  written  in  a 
manuscript  book,  and  committed  to  memory.  The  same  system  of  advancing 
from  particular  examples  to  the  general  rule,  is  observed  in  teachmg  liacroiz's 
Arithmetic  and  Euler's  Algebra;  synthesis  being  considered  preferable  to 
analysis  in  these  studies.  The  class,  with  their  slates,  come  to  the  redtation 
forms;  a  question  ^  proposed,  whidh  each  is  required  to  solve;  others,  more 
and  more  difficult  of  sohition,  depending  on  the  same  principles,  are  an- 
nounced; each  boy  on  finding  his  answer  passes  his  slate  to  the  one  above  him,* 
and  thus  no  one  can  correct  his  solution  on  the  authority  of  a  better  scholar. 
All  whose  sums  are  right  take  precedence  of  the  others.  After  the  solution 
of  numerous  questions  proposed  in  as  many  different  forms  as  possible,  they 
are  furnished  with  the  rule,  and  required  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The  black- 
board is  also  used,  to  show  the  method  of  arranging  their  work,  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  space  and  labor. 

In  geometry  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  are  taken  off,  first  on  paper,  with 
figwrt»  instead  of  letters,  that  nothing  may  be  committed  to  memory  without 
being  understood.  When  they  have  been  demonstrated  from  the  paper,  they 
are  afterwards  drawn  by  the  pupil  on  the  blackboard,  with  figures;  when  the 
proposition  is  demonstrated  without  a  book,  or  any  aid  to  the  memory  what- 
ever. Worcester's  Geography  is  the  text-book  in  that  branch;  and  here  con- 
stant and  particular  use  is  made  of  the  maps.  The  boys  are  required  to  find 
upon  it  the  rise  and  course  of  every  river,  the  situation  of  each  town,  etc., 
in  their  lesson ;  and  beside  getting  the  text  of  the  book,  to  answer  any  question 
which  may  arise  upon  the  map  of  the  country  they  are  studying. 

Beside  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  is  made  of  the  following^  vis., 
Neilson's  Greek  exercises  for  writing  Greek,  Bhrevelius*  Greek  Lexicon, 
Hedericus,  Bcapula,  Morell's  Thesarus,  Walker's  Classical  Key,  Lempriere's 
dasBical  Dictionary,  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  Entick's  and  Ainsworth's 
Latin  Dictionary,  &c. 

On  Saturdays  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  the  hall  for  dedamatioii. 
The  four  upper  classes  speak  in  turn,  a  class  on  each  Saturday.  The  youngest 
dasB  attends  this  exercise,  but  does  not  take  part  in  it.  After  a  boy  has 
spoken,  and  the  presiding  instructor  has  made  such  observations  as  he  sees  fit, 
any  individual  of  the  class  that  is  speaking  has  a  right  to  correct  any  errors 
in  pronunciation,  or  any  violation  of  the  text,  that  may  not  have  been  pointed 
out;  and  if  none  of  the  dsura  does  this  before  another  boy  is  called  out,  it  may 
be  done  by  any  boy  in  the  school  This  leads  to  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  pronunciation;  and  great  acuteness  is  often  discovered  by  very  young  boys. 
This  is  the  only  day  in  the  week  in  which  all  the  instructors  and  scholars  undte 
In  any  religious  or  literary  exercise. 

On  these  occasions,  boys  are  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  diviiloB,  or 
a  higher  class,  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  by  maintaining  their  place 
for  a  given  time  at  the  head  of  the  division  in  which  they  recite.  In  this  way 
a  scholar  sometimes  gains  one  or  two  years  in  the  five  of  the  regular  coarse. 
Cards  of  distinction,  to  such  as  deserve  them,  are  also  given  out  once  a  moBlIk, 
In  presence  of  the  whole  school. 
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NOTB. 
BziRAcn  from  the  ''lUptrt  ^  ik^  CkmtmUM  o»  Om  UMm  Sektol  (V.  B. 

The  Qfloal  annual  and  quarterly  ezamlnations  haye  been  made  bj  the  Com* 
mitlee^  an  the  pupils  in  the  various  rooms  having  been  inspected,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  tiieir  general  profloiency,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  relative  condition 
la  oomparison  with  farmer  years.  The  several  rooms  have  been  frequently 
visited,  and  there  has  been  a  general  attendance  of  the  Committee  on  the  usual 
days  of  exhibition  and  on  the  public  Saturdays.  Thus  advantages  have  been 
had  whudi  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  witness  the  thorough  working  of  the 
schod,  to  Judge  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  instruotors  as  to  tbeir  efficiency  in  discipline  and  in  imparting  instruction  • 
in  the  diiferent  departments  in  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  visits 
and  examinations  have  beeii(*of  a  highly  satis&ctory  character,  and  have  shown 
tlmt  the  sohool  retains  the  high  position  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  distin- 
guoahed,  not  only  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  also  in 
tlie  more  elementary  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  The  extraordinary 
recitations  of  exhibition  days,  and  the  declamation  and  orig^inal  debates  of  the 
pa|)il8  on  the  public  Saturdays,  have  been  as  remarkable  during  the  past  year 
as  heretoibre^  and  have  been  listened  to  by  large  audiences. 

The  principal  part  of  the  visitation  of  the  school  in  July  was  devoted  to  the 
graduating  elass^  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  should  have  the  Franklin 
medals ;  six  of  whidi  were  adjudged  to  individuals  who  had  received  the  high- 
est number  of  marks  for  the  year,  and  whose  examination  had  also  been  the 
most  aatia&clory.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  class  was  in  a  high  degree 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  students,  and 
upon  the  excellent  master  under  whose  charge  they  had  been  during  the  year. 

The  usual  number  of  the  class  entered  college,  having  completed  the  course 
oTinatmotion  at  the  school.  Fourteen  entered  Harvard  College,  having  passed 
an  examinatkm  which  showed  that  they  were  among  the  best  fitted  of  those 
who  were  presented;  one  entered  Amherst  College,  one  Dartmouth  College, 
one  Monmouth  College,  and  one  Tuits  College.  Thus  eighteen  young  gentle- 
men were  prepared  during  the  year  to  take  honorable  positions  in  college,  there- 
by carrying  oat  the  cherished  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  (general 
object  of  its  establishment  upon  its  present  basis;  for,  although  many  young 
men  join  the  lower  daases  of  the  school' to  obtain  an  education  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  a  business  life,  they,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  institution  before 
reaching  the  highest  dass.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  interesting  statistics 
relating  to  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  the  school  during  the  last  ten 
years,  mr  entering  college : — 
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By  an  ezamtiiatioii  of  the  praoeding  table,  and  by  a  few  simple  calculationa^ 
the  fbllowmg  paitioiilan,  bebg  aanoal  averages  of  the  last  ten  jean^  are  de- 
duced, ▼!&: 

Annual  aTenige  nnmber  of  those  entering  college^ 16^8 

Annual  ayenige  number  of  these  who  were  reoeiTed  from  the  pubUo 

schools, 7.1 

Annual  average  number  of  the  same  who  were  reoeived  from  other 

schools, 9.1 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  Harvard  College^ 14.4 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  other  colleges, 8.4 

'  Annual  average  age  at  entering  college,  (which  is  probably  too  low  by 
nearly  six  months,  as  the  months  which  exceed  the  years  as 
fractional  years  have  been  omitted  in  every  case  in  the  table 
given  on  page  669,) 17.3 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  during  the  last  ten  yean,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  boys  have  been  fitted  for  college  at  the  Latin  ^hool, — seventy-seven  who 
entered  the  sdiool  from  the  public  schools,  and  ninety-one  from  private  schools. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  entered  Harvai^  OoUege^  and  twenty-four 
went  to  otiier  colleges.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  look  back  a  few 
years,  and  see  what  the  school  has  heretofore  done  toward  producing  college- 
educated  men.  In  the  year  1814,  the*8G^ool  took  a  fresh  start,  recovcNrtng  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  then  just  terminated,  aud  was  restored  to  its  proper  stand- 
ing under  the  excellent  a(hninlstration  of  our  late  distinguished  citizen,  Benja- 
min A.  Gk)uld,  Esq.  Mr.  Gould  was  followed,  in  sucoMsion,  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  Frederic  P.  Leverett,  Esq.,  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Esq.,  and  Epes  8.  Dix- 
well,  Esq.,  «nd  these,  by  the  present  learned  head  of  the  school,  Francis  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  The  whole  number  of  young  men  prepared  for  college  by  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  together  with  the  years  of  service  of  each  master  to 
the  school,  and  his  average  annual  contribution  to  the  oolleges,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  following  table: — 
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Do  not  these  figures  show  how  eminently  useful  the  Latin  school  has  been  in 
its  highest  vocation — ^the  production  of  classical  scholars?  During  the  last 
forty-rix  years  nearly  six  hundred  young  men  have  received  their  first  instruc- 
tions in  classical  learning  within  the  walls  of  this  school,  and  with  such 
thoroughness  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  honorable  standing  in  the  several 
universities  and  colleges  of  Kew  England ;  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more  who 
have  not  proceeded  immediately  from  the  school  to  college  have  been  indebted 
to  the  school  for  a  large  part  of  their  preparation  for  college.  Many  of  these 
young  men  are  numbered  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  country;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  the  Boston  Latin  School  has  a 
most  important  infiuenoe  in  sustaining  the  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded 
by  most  of  the  colleges  in  Kew  England  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
entrance^  arising  chiefly  from  the  eminent  standing  of  the  Latin-school  boys 
after  their  joining  classes  at  college.  No  school,  we  believe,  is  more  thorough 
in  imparting  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  its  pupils  than  is  oara^ 
SQ  advantage  which  its  scholars  ^ways  prise  and  acknowledge. 
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n.   MASTESSHIP  OF  FRAKCIS  GABDNXB.      1852 — 1862. 

Francis  Gabdnxr  entered  on  the  Mastership  of  the  Latin  School 
in  1852,  having  fitted  for  Harvard  College  under  the  instruction  of 
Master  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  and  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the 
same  school  under  Masters  C.  E.  Dillaway,  and  E.  S.  Dixwell. 
Under  no  former  Master  has  the  number  of  pupils  been  so  large, 
the  coarse  of  instruction  more  thorough,  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  colleges  so  high.  The  following  account  of  the  school  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Grardner  at  our  request : — 

**  As  the  Latin  School  is  maintained  to  prepare  young  men  for  a  oollegiate 
career,  to  coarse  of  studies  is  in  a  g^at  measure  prescribed  by  the  colleges,  and 
it  timfAj  remains  for  the  government  of  the  school  to  accomplish  the  desired 
objecti  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupil  In  the  following  sketch  we  pro- 
pose to  give  some  acoouDt  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the  school  and  the 
reasons  Ibr  their  adoption. 

I.     QVAUFIOATIOWS  TOR  ADlflSnON,  ITO. 

Xvery  pupil  must  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  pass  a  satis&ctory 
examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic^ 
geog^phy,  and  grammar. 

Inasmuch  as  ttom  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  memory  is  a  very  im- 
portant agent  in  the  acquisition  of  grammar — ^the  pupil  being  ignorant  of  the 
whole  nomenclature — it  has  seemed  best  to  employ  those  years,  when  the  verbal 
memory  is  strongest,  in  the  acquisition  of  this  indispensable  knowledge.  There- 
fore, for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  age  for  admission  to  this 
adiool  has  been  fixed  at  nine  or  at  ten  years. 

n.     MXTHOD  OF  nrflTBVOnON. 

Hie  studies  of  the  school  are  divided  into  two  departments,  the  Classic^  includ- 
ing Latin,  Greek,  Mythology,  Andent  Qeography  and  History ;  and  the  Modern^ 
Indnding  Mathematics,  French,  Modem  Geography,  History,  English  Grammar, 
Compositions,  Written  Translations,  Reading,  and  Spelling.  Immediately  upon 
entering  tiie  school,  the  pupil  has  assigned  him  a  lesson  in  Latin  Grammar,  for 
one  of  his  two  lesaofis  for  each  day,  the  other  being  in  the  Modem  Department 
As  it  is  assumed  that  his  knowledge  is  very  limited,  he  is  called  upon  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  very  short  lesson,  great  care  being  taken  that  he  shall  under- 
.atend,  not  only  the  general  meaning  of  ^ch  sentence,  but  the  particular  sig- 
nification of  each  word.  "When  he  has  committed  this  portion  to  memory,  test 
qnestiotts  of  aU  kinds  are  put,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  understands  fully  what 
he  can  repeat  The  reason  why  the  words  of  the  book  are  required  are  two- 
fold, becanse  they  express  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  better  than  the  pupil  can 
give  them  in  his  own  language,  and  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  easiest  way 
of  acquiring  the  desired  knowledge;  the  test  questioning  making  it  impossible 
for  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  words  without  ideas.  When  the  class  has  ad- 
Yanoed  as  fiir  as  Syntax,  they  then  begin  to  translate  and  parse,  quoting  finom 
their  grsmman  all  that  is  applicable  to  the  word  under  consideration.  The 
mlee  of  Syntax  are  learned  as  fiist  as  they  occur. 

Tlie  test  questioning  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  course,  so  that  upon  every 
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*'  advance  lesson"  the  papil  is  respoiudble  for  all  that  he  has  previooaLy  learned 
upon  the  siibject,  whether  grammar,  mathematicsi  or  geography. 

III.   DUfraiBvnov  of  tbaobsbs  avd  suB^aon. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  dass  ia  assigned  to  a  teacher  who  if  to  have 
its  entire  management,  in  both  departments^  for  the  whole  year.  This  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  produce  better  results  than  when  frequent  changes  are  mad% 
or  when  the  pupils  pursue  different  studies  with  different  instructors. 

TV.    H0UB8  OF  BBOrTATION. 

There  is  no  fixed  programme  for  the  recitations,  and  the  hours  for  them,  ex- 
perience having  taught  that  what  may  be  an  excellent  plan  for  one  class  would 
be  a  most  injudicious  one  for  another.  The  teacher  is  constantly  employed  in 
hearing  recitations,  and  the  only  rule  imposed  on  him  is,  that  each  class  shall 
recite  twice  a<tay,  and  shall  receive  its  due  share  of  his  time  and  attention.  I( 
in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  demands  more  of  his  time  than 
the  other,  he  gives  it 

V.     8TUDT  OU^  O^  SCHOOL  BOITIta. 

To  the  youngest  classes  an  out  of  school  lesson  is  assigned  daily,  intended  to 
occupy  the  pupils  one  hour ;  to  the  highest  classes  a  two  hours'  lesson  is  assigned. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thereby  can  profitably  employ 
all  his  time  in  drilling  his  daases.  Were  they  to  study  only  in  school,  he  flie- 
quently  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  them  to  prepare  a  lesson,  whereas  now 
each  of  the  three  classes  has  a  lesson  in  readiness  to  recite^  upon  entering 
school 

VI.     DUBATIOir  OF  OOUB0B. 

,8iz  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  those  who  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of 
aga  Very  many  however  enter  at  a  later  period,  and  finish  their  course  in  two^ 
three  or  four  years.  But  experience  has  incontestably  proved  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  boy  who  begins  the  study  of  Latin  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
make  so  good  a  scholar,  at  the  time  of  entering  college,  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  begun  his  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  thorough  his  education  may  hare 
been  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

vn.   oLosnra  BXAiavATioir. 

The  only  closing  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Bchool,  in  order  to  assign  the  Franklin  Medals,  and  here  the  committee  are 
required  "to  inspect  the  school  records,"  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  can- 
didates, as  indicated  by  them.  It  is  at  the  various  colleges  that  the  schdars 
\  undergo  their  examinations.  If  they  &il  there,  any  diploma  or  certificate  of 
acholarship,  which  they  might  have  received,  would  be  but  a  mockery. 

vm.   msoiPLnni. 

"As  is  the  master,  so  is  Hie  school"  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  not 
only  for  the  order,  but  for  the  proficiency  of  his  classes.  There  can  be  no  order, 
no  proficiency  unless  the  teacher  is  really  the  master;  unless  the  pupils  are  un- 
der his  control  They  perhaps  may  not  know  the  fiict,  but  unless  it  exists, 
there  can  be  no  satis&ctory  progress.  The  gentler  the  means  by  which  this 
control  is  secured,  the  better  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  He  is  the  beet  teacher 
who  produces  the  best  results  with  the  least  application  of  force.    But  foroe  of 
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Idnd  must  1m  in  the  teacher  or  good  results  can  not  be  produced.  Some 
men  ha^e  a  kind  of  magnetic  fixroe  to  whidi  a  boj  yields  uneonaciouslj,  and 
whidi  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  resist  Others  are  obliged  to  hsTe  recourse  to 
mere  external  force.  These  men  rarelj  become  snooesHftil  teaoherB^  however 
talented  or  learned  thej  may  be. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  writer's  belief 
respecting  all  preparatory  education.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  learns  at  school 
that  makes  the  man,  but  how  he  learns  it  All  the  knowledge  that  a  fkithibl 
student  aoqtures  before  arriving  at  manhood  is  as  nothing,  compared  with  the 
intellectual  strength  he  has  gained,  and  the  ability  he  has  of  taking  bold  of  any 
woriE  that  may  present  itseUJ  and  dxAng  it  If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
were  the  chief  object  in  education,  Tery  useftil  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
dead  languages  is — ^indispensable,  in  fact^  to  the  man  of  letters— one  might  with 
propriety  doubt  the  expediency  of  spending  so  lai^  a  portion  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  in  the  study.  But  the  eamesti  laborious  student  of  language  develops 
a  power,  which  no  other  training  could  poembly  give  him,  and  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  his  acquisitions  of  mere  knowledge  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance." 

We  give  below  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  m 
printed  in  1861,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  school 

BEOULATIOirB  OV  THB  LATUT  6RAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

SnmoN  1.  This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street,  was  instituted  early  in 
Uie  17th  century. 

3.  The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  scholars 
are  fitted  for  the  most  respectable  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Mathe- 
matics, Geography,  History,  DeotaoBationy  English  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
in  the  Frendi  language. 

The  following  regulations^  in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  the  schools^ 
apply  to  this  st^ooL 

3.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be,  a  master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many 
ushers  as  shall  allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  additionid 
usher  shaU  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

4l  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  instructors  of  this  school,  that 
they  shall  have  been  educated  at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

6.  Bach  candidate  for  admission  rtiall  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
shaU  produce  fi^nn  the  master  of  the  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.  He  shall  be  able  to  read  Snglish  correctly  and  fluently, 
to  spell  all  words  of  common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  understand 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and  be  able  to 
answer  the  most  important  questions  in  Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  Gnuumar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  Grammar  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  English. 

6.  Boys  shaU  be  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  only  once  a  year,  vis: 
on  the  J^day  and  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacatton  snooeeding  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  school  m  July. 

7.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  continue  six  yeans,  and  no  scholar 
shall  enjoy  ue  privileges  of  this  school  beyond  that  terra,  unless  by  written 
leave  of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  option  of  completing  their 
course  in  five  years  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be 
advanced  according  to  scholarship. 

8.  the  sesaons  of  the  school  shall  begfai  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  2 
o'ektdc,  P.  M.,  on  every  schocA-day  throughout  the  year»  except  on  Saturday, 
^rikSB  ttie  acbod  ahatt  oIom  at  1  o^oiock. 


9.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and  sob-diyisioiis,  as  the 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  maj  think  advisable. 

10.  The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  other  teachem 
in  the  school  aa  often  as  he  can  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  in 
his  own  charge. 

11.  The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  this 
school,  are  the  following : — 

Class  6.  1.  Andrews' and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  2.  English  Grammar. 
3.  Reading  English.  4.  Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship.  9.  Andrews'  Latin 
Lessons.    10.  Andrews*  Latin  Reader. 

C^ass  6.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Viri  Boms.  12.  Written  Trans- 
lations. 13.  Colbum's  Sequel  14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  16.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

Oass  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  continued.  16.  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 17.  Sophocles'  Greek  Lessons.  18.  Ciesar's  Commentaries.  19.  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  reading  French  with 
a  native  French  teacher. 

C^ass  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  16,  19,  20,  continued.  2L  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. 22.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  23.  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basia  24.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  25.  English  Composition.  26.  Le  Grand- 
pera. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  continued.  27.  Vir- 
gil   28.  Elements  of  History.    29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Class  1.  1,  7,  16,  16^  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  29,  continued.  30. 
Geometry.  31.  Cicero's  Orations.  32.  Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  33. 
Composition  in  fVench.  34.  Ancient  History  sod  Geography.  36.  Homer's 
Iliad,  (three  books.) 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  the  above  studies: 

Leveretf  s  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment  of  the  same* 

Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon,  last  edxtion. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionaiy. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionaiy. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Burd's  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geographyi  or  Ositeft's 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  is  permiUed  to  be  used. 

12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  interpretation,  K^ys,  or  Orders  of  Construction, 
are  allowed  in  the  School 

13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the 
pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Engliah 
Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  those 
fbndamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 

The  improvements  made  within  even  the  present  century,  in  this — ^the  oldest 
school  now  in  operation  on  the  original  plan  in  the  country — as  in  all  other 
grades,  in  material,  outfit,  and  aids  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  range  of 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  are  very  beautifblly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Everett 
in  an  Address  at  Ftoeuil  Hall,  in  1866,  at  the  dose  of  the  Annual  Examination 
of  the  Grsmmar  Schools  :— 

"It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  mnoe  I  began,  at  &e  age  of 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Litt^  (fbr  "Toung  America"  hat  not 
yt't  repudiated  that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tilestone. 
Master  LitUe^  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  statao    bit  feet  feur,  at  least 
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■omawliat  wedded  to  the  paet  He  BtrnftKlcd  earnestly  againit  the  ohange 
dun  taking  place  in  the  pronandation  of  v,  andiDsisted  on  our  Mytng  Menoomenl 
and  maimr.  But  I  aoquired,  under  hie  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a 
ftfy  tolerable  knowledge  of  lindley  Morray's  abridgement  of  JBdngUab  grammar^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  ooald  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  Amerioan  Pre- 
aeptor.  Master  'nieetone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  sohool.  He  set  the 
eopies  himself^  and  taught  that  beaatifiS  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innoratlon,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  iinpro?ement  J  been  changed  reiy  little  ft>r  the  better.  Master  TUestone  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  fonnd  a  qoaliBoation  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  have  seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstmotion.  The 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffiined  in  early  lifis,  by  a  bam, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  else. 
Am  they  were  also  considerably  indorated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instmment 
of  dkoipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  wonld  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
Wm  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  cariosity  diop  of  confiscated  balls,  tops,  pen- 
knives, marbles,  and  jewsharpa :  the  accomolation  of  forty  years.  I  desire,  how- 
ever, to  speak  <k  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  pat  me  on  the  track  ci  an  acqoisition 
which  has  beeti  extremely  nsefol  to  me  in  after  life— 'that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
I  remained  at  these  schools  aboat  sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fiMtone,  in 
1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of- aboat  a  year,  daring  which  [attended  a  private  sohool  kept 
by  Mr.  Biekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hanipsfire,  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
hia  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  stadent  of  law  in  iSoe- 
ton,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  ftrom  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
preatton.  It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  Bbrticaltoral  Hall  now  standi. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  Sohool  ought  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
■od  commodioas  building  in  Bedford  street,  can  form  but  litUe  idea  of  the  old 
aehool  hoase.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  ttom  the  roof,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  firom  the  floor,  being  like 
ftfahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bats  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to 
Cake  thor  turns,  in  winter,  in  coming  early  to  the  sohool-honae,  to  open  it,  to 
noake  a  fire,  sometinies  of  wet  1<^  and  a  veir  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
anow  to  the  street.  These  were  not  very  fiMoinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  having  to 
torn  our  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

Tlie  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books-— or  of  the 
aame  class — in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
a^pevflflU  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philoeophy  of  the  langua- 
ges^ to  the  dednetkm  of  words  firom  their  radical  elements,  to  toe  niceties  of  con- 
atniotioD,  still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  versa, 
tin  yean  ailerwards  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
flttls  aid  in  that  way.  The  sabsidiaiy  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  un- 
Imown  fak  the  Latin  Sohool  in  1805.  Such  a  thiog  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
fcferance,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
flDOient  bonding,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  widla 
of  our  sohoda,  was  as  little  known  as  the  deotric  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possess  an  these  i4yplianoeB  and  aide  to  learning,  do  not  greatiy  excel  their  paieatB| 
they  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1806, 1  had  the  satisfiwtion  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  Bkiglish  school  in  1804,  during  my 
absence  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose.  I  b^pged 
my  friend,  Dr.  Startleff^  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them— 4hese  precious  trcH 
pmea  of  my  achod-boy  daya — at  my  expense,  which  he  haa  promised  to  do.  He 
baa  not  yet  had  time  to  keep  Us  word ;  but  aa,  in  addition  to  hia  other  numerova 
prafosHonal  and  official  oecupotiona,  he  is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
MBHaehoMtts  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  ia 
WqgQg  out  the  wfltk  at  the  nto  of  ore  or  aiz  Tobunea  a  year,  I  auppoae  I  m«l 
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exoaM  him  !!ar  not  attending  to  my  medals,  althoa^,  like  Jolini  Cnaar,  the  doo- 
tor  poweaiQe  the  fkcnlty  of  doing  three  or  four  thmgs  at  the  Mme  time,  and  aSi 
with  great  preoiaioD  and  thoroiu£neaa. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  aohoola  of  Boeton  hare  improved  within  fifty  years,  beyond 
what  anyone  will  readily  oonoeiTe,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  person,  made  the 
ezaminatioo.  I  have  maae  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  but 
I  ha?e  no  reason  to  doabt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  others.  The  sopport  of 
the  sohooli  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  eare  of  the  d^  ffovemment ;  and  the 
public  expenditure  npon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  ue  popolation  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  thia 
subject,  to  a  oentJeman  from  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the 
riobest  indiyioual  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  boy  better  schooling  for 
his  son,  than  the  public  schools  fbmish  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was 
lost  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boeton  ihemselyes  realize,  as  they 
ought,  what  a  oriyil^ge  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
doora^  for  which  parenta  in  some  other  parts  S  the  country  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  fW>mhome ;  for  we  may  well  repeat 
the  ioqwiy  of  Cicero,  ''  Ubi  enim  ant  juoundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  ant 
pudicitios  contioerentor  quam  sub  ooulis  parentnm,  aut  minora  sumptn  quam 
domi  V* 

In  a  word,  rir.  whan  the  Public  library  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanks  to  the 
liberally  of  the  city  government  it  is  making  the  most  satisfiiotory  progress,)  which 
I  h^ve  always  r^gpsraed  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  reaDy 
think  that  Amtiaai  will  possess  an  educational  system  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Let  mo,  air,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  soooeas, 
who,  as  medal  scholars  are  privilegM  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  hayc  now 
received  for  their  early  eflEbrti  ia  designed  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  with- 
out which  the  BVanklin  medal  will  he  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  them. 
But  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with  meekness.  Of  their  schoolmates  of 
both  sexes  who  haye  foiled  to  obtahi  theae  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions  equally  if  not  more  meritori* 
ous ;  some  have  foiled  through  m  health  Some,  whom  you  now  leave  a  good 
way  bcAiind,  will  come  straining  after  yon  and  perhaps  surpass  you  in  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  good  fortune,  my  young  friends,  have  no 
other  efl^  than  to  inspire  too  with  contiderateness  and  kind  fef^ing  toward  your 
schodhnatea.  Let  not  the  dark  passions;  and  base,  selfish,  and  party  feelings  wmoh 
lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  yilify,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entrance 
into  your  young  and  Innocent  bosoma.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  dis- 
tanced in  theae  achool  day  rivalriea,  or  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  prevented 
from  sharing  with  you  tlte  enjoyments  of  this  day;  and  as  you  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  ia,  I  ^m  end  a  poor  speech  fay  tailing 
yon  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Arohbiahop  Uaher  waa,  hi  hb  younger  days,  wrecked  on  iha 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  hia  person  and  character  were  alike  unknown. 
Stripped  nf  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  houae  of  a  dignitary  cf  the  churoh, 
hi  aearch  of  ahelter  and  relief,  craving  aaslstanoe  as  a  broUier  clergyman.  Tha 
^gnitary,  struck  with  his  squalid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tato. 
and  doubted  hia  character;  and  said  that,  ao  for  from  being  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandments  there  were.  **  I  can  at 
once  satisfy  yon,"  said  the  Arohhishop,  "  that  I  am  not  the  ignorant  imposter  you 
tske  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments."  This  answer  confirmed  the 
dl(^tary  in  hia  suspicions,  and  he  repU^  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed,  there  are  but 
tan  oommandmenta  hi  my  biUe ;  tell  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  yon." 
**  Here  it  ia,"8aid  the  Ardibiahop,^*A  new  commandment  giyel  nntoyon^Cbil 
y  lore  one  another." 

Hsprs9slhbsst,wholoyslh  htst 
AB  thlBfs  both  grsst  sad  sbmU  I 
fisr  tbs  dsar  Ood  who  lovtth  u% 
Bs  msds  sad  tovslh  sU. 

A  r. 
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The  particular  saperiDtendence  of  the  Primary  achooh  waa  orig- 

inmilj  delegated  by  the  vote  of  the  Town  institoting  this  grade  of 

schools  to  a  special  Committee,  or  Board,  who  pablish  their  own 

Boles  and  Regulations. 

Tbs  Committee  appointed  to  provide  instraction  for  children,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  seven  yeara,  abaU  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Primary 
JSdkool  CbmmiUee;  and  ^all  conaiat  of  9M  many  membera»  in  addition  to  the 
regular  oOoecBfe  aa  there  are  achooJa  belonging  to  the  eatahliahment 

The  whole  BoartL  ^ 

Bulk  1.  The  ofBcera  of  the  Board  abaU  oonaiat  of  a  Chairman,  Secrstary,  and 
Standing  Committee;  to  be  choeen  annually  by  ballo^  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
in  January. 

Bulk  2.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preaide  at  aU  meetings;  to 
can  to  order  aa  aoon  aa  a  quorum  shall  have  aaaembled ;  cauae  the  journal  of  the 
preceding  meeting  to  be  read,  and  then  proceed  to  busineas.  In  his  absence  the 
aecretary  shaU  call  to  order,  and  a  chairman  pro  tern,  be  cfaoaen  forthwith  by  the 
Board. 

Bulb  3.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  aecretary  to  keep  a  &!thfhl  record  of  the 
proceedinga  of  the  Board,  with  the  names  of  the  membera  preaent  at  each  meet- 
ing; which  ahall  be  read  at  any  meeting  when  required.  He  shall  timelv  notify 
the  membera  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  all  sub-oommitteea  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  duty,  by  transmitting  to  their  respective  firat  named  membera,  an 
attested  copy  of  the  vote  by  which  they  were  appointed,  including  the  namea 
of  the  membera  of  each  said  sub-committee.  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all 
▼otea  and  reeolationa  of  the  Board,  which  may  require  to  be  communicated, 
agireeably  to  the  intentions  thereof;  insert  the  names  of  candidates  on  the  noti- 
llcatioDa  to  membera;  notify  new  membera  of  their  election  by  the  Board;  and 
perform  auch  other  dutiee  aa  by  custom  belong  to  the  office  of  aecretary. 

Bulb  4.  The  Board  ahall  meet  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July, 
end  October ;  to  devise  measurea  for  the  general  interests  of  the  school ;  and 
special  meetinga  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or  standing  committee,  when- 
ever deemed  neceasary.    Sixteen  membera  present  shall  fonn  a  quorum. 

BcLB  5.  Electiona  to  supply  vacancies  at  this  Board,  ahall  always  be  by  bal- 
lot, at  a  regular  meeting;  and  nomination  of  candidatea  for  the  aame,  shall  be 
nade  by  the  respective  district  oommitteea  in  which  auch  vacanciea  may  occur, 
at  aome  previoua  meeting;  or  in  the  interval  of  any  two  meetings  by  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  who  shall  insert  the  name  or  namea  thoa  propoae^ 
in  his  notifications  for  tlie  meeting  next  thereafter  ensuing,  when  election  there- 
of may  be  duly  made. 

SUmding  OofmnUUees* 

Bulb  1.  The  Standing  Committee  ahall  oonaist  of  m  many  memben  aa  thera 
are  dtatricta;  whoae  duty  it  ahall  be^  besides  their  attendance  on  the  meetinga 
of  the  Board,  to  meet  on  the  second  Tueadaya  of  January,  April,  July,  and  C& 
tober,  (and  oftener  if  called  by  tiieir  cfaainBaa  and  aecretary,)  to  oonaider  of 
evcfy  subject  relating  to  the  primarv  aehoola;  to  receive  the  aemi-annual  reports 
of  the  dii^rict  oommitteea,  and  the  mstaiictor'a  returns,  and  prepare  abstracta  of 
Umoi  ;  and  report  at  every  quarterly  meeting  the  result  of  their  proceedings, — 
reoonunending  any  improvements  neoeaaaiy  to  promote  the  general  objecta  of 
the  Board. 

Buu  2.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  atsnding  committee  to  viait  and  examine 
aU  the  aehoola,  aemi-annually,  viz.— in  the  months  of  March  and  September; 
aawgning  a  dialarkst  to  each  of  their  membera  in  regular  rotation,  or  otherwiae^ 
when  expedient. 

District  Oonwutteee. 

Bulb  1.  The  aciioola  of  this  establishment  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient 
namber  of  diatricti^  which  ahaU  be  regularly  numbered;  and  each  Diatrict  Com- 
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mittee  iball  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  sdiools  in  the  district^ 
who  shall  annually  organize  themselTes  by  the  ohoioe  of  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and  make  report  thereof  to  the  standing  committee  without  delay. 

Rule  2.  The  sdiools  in  each  district  shall  be  regulariy  numbered,  and  the 
committee  of  the  district  shall  assign  to  each  of  its  members  the  particular  care 
of  a  school ;  but  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  each  district^  shall  be 
the  charge  of  the  whole  committee  of  the  district,  to  whom  shall  belong  the 
duty  of  locating  the  schools,  of  electing  suitable  teacherSi  of  removing  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  their  duties,  or  neglect  to  perform  them  faithfully,  and 
of  oontrolling  all  other  matters  within  the  district,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Board. 

RuLS  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  committees  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  quarter,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  relative  to  the  schools 
under  their  care.      ^ 

RuLi  4.  They  shall  visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  districts  as  often 
as  once  a  month ;  and  these  visits  shall  be  so  arranged,  as  that  each  member 
shall  examine  every  school  in  his  district  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  the  report 
of  these  monthly  examinations  shall  be  made  seasoni^ly  to  the  secretaries  of 
their  respective  districts. 

Rule  5.  In  the  first  weeks  of  January  and  July,  each  district  committee  shall 
prepare  from  the  reports  of  the  monthly  examinations,  and  the  returns  of  the 
teachers  in  the  district^  a  tabular  report  conformable  to  the  blanks  furnished  by 
the  Board,  stating — 1.  The  hour,  day,  and  month  on  which  each  examination  is 
made;  2.  The  state  of  the  weather;  3.  The  number  of  girls  and  bovs,  present 
and  absent,  belonging  to  each  class,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole;  4.  The 
prog^ress  of  the  pupils  in  their  several  exercises ;  6.  Any  occurrences  or  changes 
of  importance  in  the  district,  and  remarks  thereon;  6.  Suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  plan.  Which  reports,  together  with  the  instructor's 
returns,  regularly  filed  and  numbered,  are  punctually  to  be  sent  to  the  standing 
committee,  before  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January  and  July. 

RULB  6.  When  notified  by  the  standing  committee  of  an  intended  visitation, 
the  directing  committee  of  each  school,  or  such  other  member  as  may  be  deputed 
for  this  purpose,  shall  introduce  the  visiting  member  of  the  standing  committee 
to  the  school  under  his  care,  and  assist  in  the  examination. 

RuLB  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chantnan  or  secretary  of  each  district  com- 
mittee to  call  on  the  City  Auditor,  in  behalf  of  the  instructors,  and  present  their 
quarterly  bills  for  payment,  made  on  the  printed  forms  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  must  have  been  previously  approved  by  one  or  more  of  the  district  com- 
mittee, and  receipted  by  the  respective  instructors,  to  whom  the  amount  will  be 
paid  over  as  soon  as  received  by  said  committee.  The  quarters  for  the  payment 
of  the  instructors*  salaries  close  with  the  months  of  Februaiy,  May,  August,  and 
November. 

Bulb  8.  The  several  district  committees  shall  annually,  on  the  week  preced- 
ing the  May  vacation,  elect  the  instructors  for  their  respective  schools,  and  re- 
port the  same  witkinten  days  to  the  standing  committee;  and  whenever  they 
make  any  change  of  instructors,  at  any  other  time,  shall  likewise  make  report 
thereof  They  shall  also  give  to  each  instructor  elected,  a  certificate  of  her  ap- 
pointment, for  the  time  being,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  follows: 

Frmary  School  E$tabU8hmenL 

Rostmi,  18 

The  Conmittoe  for  District  No.  ooaflding  in  the  qualifieatioM  of  bav* 


•lacted  her  to  be  an  inttruetor  in  Sobool  No.  in  nid  Diitrict,  of  children  between  fbor  and 

•even  yenrt  of  afe,  for  the  tenn  of  ;  prarided,  elie  eontinuei  to  five  ■atbfaethwi 

lo  the  Oonmittea. 

I  DistriaJfl^ 

SWBI^fEM'If. 

Rule  9.  Whenever  an  instructor  reports  the  absence  or  habituated  tardiness 
of  a  scholar  to  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  it  shall  be  his  duty  there- 
upon, to  visit  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  scholar,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
regukr  attendance;  unlets  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case  render  such  yisit  in- 
expedient 
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SuLS  10.  Any  m«iib«r  of  the  distrioi  oommittoe  shall  hare  power  to  anapend 
or  rBBMnro  firom  hia  achool  any  pupil,  when  be  may  deem  it  neceanary,  aabject 
Id  (be  rerocalioii  of  tbe  diatriot  oommittoe. 

Insinuiors, 

BuLi  1.  Tbe  uiatractoiB  are  to  teach  their  pupils  agreeably  to  the  oourae  of 
inatraction  hereinafter  preacribed ;  they  are  also  to  pay  atrict  attention  to  their 
monJa  and  deaolineea,  and  are  in  general  to  oonform  to  tbe  direotiona  of  their 
reflpectiTe  di»trict  committeea. 

Bulb  2.  The  inatructora  aball  receive  an  equal  compensation,  as  fixed  by  the 
city  council,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  tuition,  school  rent,  and  other  necessary 
ezpenaea;  and  they  are  expreealy  prohibited  from  receiving  pay  fit>m  any  pupila. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  inatructor  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the 
absence,  tardineae,  or  negligence  of  the  scholars,  stating  which  are  tbe  most  and 
least  approved,  in  the  book  furnished  for  that  purpoae ;  noticing  the  viaitation 
of  any  member  of  the  Board,  and  any  other  occurrence  of  importance. 

Bulb  4.  In  order  early  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  youth  the  importance 
of  religious  duties,  and  their  entire  dependence  on  their  Ifaker,— the  instructors 
are  denred  to  open  their  schools  in  the  morning  with  prayer. 

Bulb  5.  On  the  last  days  of  June  and  December,  the  Instnictora  are  to  make 
returns  to  tiieir  diatrict  committeea,  ag^reeably  to  the  blanks  ftimished  by  the 
Board;  in  which  are  to  be  stated  at  length,  the  name  of  each  scholar,  the  age, 
and  progress  of  each,  and  whatever  else  may  be  designated  by  said  blanks, 
paying  particular  attention  to  arrange  the  pupils  by  classes. 

Bttlb  6.  Instructors  are  not  to  permit  visitors  to  remain  in  their  schools,  un* 
less  introduced  by  the  district  committee ;  nor  to  be  themselves  employed  in 
needle  or  other  work  during  school  hours,  except  in  pursuance  of  their  school 
dutiea.  > 

Bulb  T.  Whenever  by  sidLueas  or  otherwiae  an  instructor  is  compelled  to 
leave  her  school  for  a  season,  it  shall  be  her  duty  to  inform  the  district 
committee  thereof  who  may  either  chooee  another  to  supply  such  temporary 
vacancy,  or  approve  a  substituto  selected  by  herself 

Bulb  8.  The  instructor  shall  be  excused  ftom  keeping  school  on  the  follow- 
ing days,  via. :  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  year ;  Fast  and 
Thanksgiving  days,  and  tbe  afternoons  preceding  them ;  Blection  week  in  May; 
the  first  Monday  in  June;  the  fourth  day  of  JiUy;  Commencement  week;  and 
Christmas  day;  but  on  no  other  day  except  by  the  express  permission  of  their 
diatrict  oommitteea,  or  the  members  having  charge  of  Uieir  respective  acfaoola. 

Schools  and  PupUa. 

Bulb  1.  The  Schoola  aball  oontain  aa  nearly  an  equal  number  of  popila  aa  is 
practicable,  it  being  desirable  that  the  average  number  of  daily  attendanta 
should  be  about  fifty  to  each  achooL 

Bulb  2.  No  pupil  can  be  admitted  into  a  primary  achool  without  a  ticket  of 
admission  from  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  and  all  pupila  are  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessary  books,  when  required. 

Bulb  3.  Every  scholar  on  arriving  at  the  ajge  of  seven  years»  shall  be  oare- 
folly  examined  by  one  or  more  meubera  of  the  diatrict  committee;  and  if 
deesned  qualified  for  removal  to  a  higher  acho^  abidl  receive  a  certiflcato  of 
reoommendation  in  the  following  form,  which  ia  deaigned  aa  a  reward  of  merit, 
and  will  readily  gain  the  bearer  admission  to  an  English  grammar  aohooL 


ThaBaator 
PrinMTT  Sebool  in  DIttriet  No. 
lonlifledlbr    ' 


Oertifieaie  of  RecommendaHon. 


ebOdof 
kq>tl»y 
touB^Eliih 


,  htTinf  batn  iattroctad  at  tlw 
■Dd  beiai  yaan  of 

Behool,  lo  wbidi 


( 


GnMmttM  •/ PHiMry 
ScftMl,  DUU  J^. 


Bulb  4.  The  school  hours  shall  be  uniform  in  all  the  aohoola,  vi& :  From  the 
firat  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  m  October,  each  school  phall  keep 
from  eight  o^dock  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  firom  two  o'clock  to  five 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon;  and  from  tbe  firat  Monday  in  October  to  the  flnt  Mon- 
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day  in  AprQ,  from  nine  o'dock  to  twelve  o'elook  in  the  morning,  and  from  two 
o'dodk  to  half  past  four  o*clodc  in  the  afternoon. 

Bulb  6.  The  aum  of  two  doUara  aliall  he  annnallT  appropriated  to  eadi 
Bchool,  for  such  rewards  to  enoourage  the  children,  aa  the  committee  of  the  dia- 
triet  shall  judge  fit,  who  shall  personally  distribute  them  in  their  reepectitre 
schools;  and  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  diatrict,  ahall 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  district  committee  for  that  purpose. 

KULB  8.  The  afternoons  of  erery  Tuesday  and  Friday,  are  to  be  assigned  to 
the  tuition  in  needlework  of  those  female  scholars,  who  oome  provided  with 
soitable  materials— other  pupils  will  pursue  their  studies  as  uauaL 

(hurae  cf  JnttrucHoH. 

GLAanrroATioir.^-The  pnpila  in  each  of  the  sehoob  shall  be  arranged  into 
ftiiir  GlasBBS;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes  into  two  Diviaiona  each,  via. : — 

4th  OlasB.  .2d  DiY.—Clards,  Alphabet 

1st  Div. — Cards  continued ;  Monosyllables  and  Diasyllablea. 

Sd  CnasB. .  .2d  Diy. — Spelling  Books;  words  of  two  or  more  syllables. 

3d  Glass. .  .latDiT. — Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling  and  Easy  Reading 
Lessons;  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Abbreviations  and  Numbera 
commenced. 

3d  CSasB. .  .Spelling  Book  oontmued;  Spelling,  Beading,  and  all  the  other 
lessons  in  the  same  to  the  end ;  the  Commandments ;  Bead- 
ing Book. 

Ist  Glass... Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Abbreviations^ 
Numbers;  words  of  similar  sound  but  different  in  spelling  and 
signification;  Beading  Book  continued;  New  Testament 

Bulb  1.  The  aeoond  division  of  the  fovrth  class  shall  first  stand  up,  and  after 
an  appropriate  address,  shall  read  firom  the  Cards  with  a  diatUiot  and  audible 
tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet :  In  like  manner,  the  Jirei  division 
of  tiie  same  class,  shall  read  in  woida  of  one  and  two  syllables ;  and  no  one  of 
this  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  third  or  higher  class,  who  can  not  read  de- 
liberately and  correctly  in  monoeyllables  and  dissyllables. 

Bulb  2.  The  third  class  most  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling  Book  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  second  division  of  it  must  be  taught  to  read  therefrom  in 
words  of  three,  four,  and  five  qrllables.  The  first  division  of  the  same  must  be 
continued  in  their  spelling,  and  advance  to  the  eaay  reading  lessons  of  the  same 
book,  and  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer :  the  learning  of  Abbreviations  and  Num- 
bers is  to  be  commenced,  and  no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  class,  who 
can  not  spell  with  ease  and  proprie^  words  of  the  above  syllables,  and  read 
well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  said  Spelling  Book. 

Bulb  3.  The  second  class  must  proceed  m  the  Spelling  Book,  throogfa  all  the 
spelling,  reading,  and  other  lessons  of  the  same;  and  be  taught  to  recite  well 
the  Ten  Commhndments ;  must  be  provided  with  the  book  of  Beading  Lessons, 
and  make  progress  therein ;  and  no  one  of  thia  class  can  be  advanced  to  the 
first,  who  has  not  learned  and  recited,  aa  far  as  practicable,  all  the  lessons  in  the 
Spelling  Book,  including  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses  in  reading;  the 
use  of  the  common  abbreviations ;  the  letters  used  for  numbers  and  their  uses; 
and  the  catalogne  of  worda  of  similar  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  signi- 
eation.  They  must  be  able  also  to  recite  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  read  correctiy  and  readily  in  the  Book  of  Beading 
Lessons. 

Bulb  4.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the  lesspns  of  the 
Spellmg  Book  and  book  of  Beading  Lessons;  be  fumiahed  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  taught  to  read  therein  flnently  and  oorrectiy ;  and  no  one  of  the  first 
class  shall  receive  the  highest  reward — the  recommendation  of  the  examining 
Committee,  to  be  received  into  an  English  Grammar  School — ^unless  he  or  she 
can  spell  oorrectiy,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  the  several  lessons 
taught  in  the  second  class,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 

In  the  Begulationa  for  1821,  the  fourth,  or  youngest  dav^  was  composed  of 
pnplls  in  tke  alphabet  and  m  moKMyllaUss. 
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BABUBBT  80H00L8  AND  TBA0HBB8.  ^ 

Thb  earliest  notice  of  schools  and  education  in  Salem  is  in  1628, 
when  Grovernor  Cradock  recommended  to  Mr.  Endicott '  to  train  up 
some  of  the  Indian  children  to  reading  and  religion,' — it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  so  much  heathenism  could  prevail,  as  a  total  neg- 
lect of  their  own  children ;  but  there  is  no  recorded  evidence  of 
snch  attention,  until  1636,  when  Mr.  Endicott,  on  introducing  an 
Implication  for  a  grant  of  land  to  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  asks  for  a 
committee  to  consider  the  location  thought  of,  lest  it  should  infringe 
on  the  grant  already  made  'for  the  building  of  a  colledge,'  which 
had  been  located  on  a  beautiful  plain,  called  Marblehead  Farms. 

The  first  teacher  named  in  the  records  is  Rev.  John  Fisk,  who 
i4)peaTs  to  have  commenced  his  duties  here  in  1637.'  Besides 
teaching,  he  assisted  Mr.  Peters  in  the  pulpit,  and  so  continued 
over  two  years.  1640,  Jan.^ — *A  gene'rall  towne  meeting, — yong 
Mr.  Norris  chose  by  this  assembly  to  teach  schoole.' 

1641,  March  30. — At  the  Quarterly  Court,  *Col.  Endecot  moued 
about  the  ffences  and  about  a  ffree  skoole  and  therefore  wished  a 
whole  towne  meeting  about  it;  therefore,  that  goodman  Auger 
wame  a  towne  meeting  the  second  day  of  the  week.'  This  applied 
to  Salem.  It  is  the  first  written  intimation  that  we  have  of  instruc- 
tion,  without  price,*  among  our  settlers.  Still,  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires  us  to  conclude,  that  whatever  children  could  not  be 
tanght  without  the  aid  of  the  plantation,  they  were  thus  previously 
assisted.  How  the  measure,  so  proposed,  was  carried  into  effect, 
may  be  learned  from  the  succeeding  quotation.  1644,  Sept.  30. — 
'  Ordered  that  a  note  be  published  on  the  next  lecture  day,  that 
sach  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schoole,  would  bring  in  their 
names  and  what  they  will  giue  for  one  whole  yeare  and,  also,  that 


*  Mr.  FeH  ■mom  ooC  to  Imit«  ■ppiaiiended  the  mMoing  of  free  u  applied  to  ichoob  in  the  early 
iegiifefinn  of  New  Eoflaodf  which  meeot  ea  endowed  gnunmar  lebool,  raeh  ai  moet  of  the 
pranineBt  leitlan  had  known  in  England.  All  the  early /ret  eek^oUf  lo  called,  were  jMy  lehooli 
ia  aooie  form  to  the  paMiila.-~£d. 
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if  any  poore  body  hath  children  or  a  childe,  to  be  pnt  to  schoole 
and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  that  the  towne  will  pay  it 
by  a  rate.'  The  latter  clause  shows  what  oar  ancestors  understood 
substantially  by  a  free  school.  It  was  not  to  have  the  teacher  paid 
entirely  by  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  but  to  be  so  compensated  only 
for  such  of  his  pupils,  as  could  not  otherwise  attend  on  his  instruc- 
tions. This  continued  more  or  less  so,  among  our  population,  till 
1768.  Such  was  the  practice,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  other  pUces  of  the  Common- 
wealth. So  it  still  is  in  such  States  as  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Though  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  from  its  infancy,  required,  that 
schools  should  be  sustained  among  its  inhabitants,  yet,  until  the 
year  last  named,  they  left  them  free  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  for 
the  tuition.  Then  they  began  to  assume  a  more  imperative  style  as 
to  such  compensations  being  raised  by  assessments  on  property. 
From  that  period,  the  idea  of  a  free  school,  in  Massachusetts,  seems 
to  have  been  generally,  that  its  teacher  was  entirely  paid  by  a  town 
tax  where  no  funds  existed,  and,  not  as  before,  partly  by  tax  and 
partly  by  the  pupils.  Hence,  the  ancient  signification  of  free  school 
was  not  so  extensive  as  in  modern  years. 

The  first  notice  of  one,  among  the  regular  entries  of  Boston 
records,  is  in  1642.  But  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  first  volume,  is  a 
list,  dated  1636,  of  subscribers  and  their  donations  toward  a  school 
of  this  kind.  Had  that  leaf  been  lost,  not  long  after  it  was  written 
on,  Boston  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  best  evidence  to  prove 
the  honor  of  having  preceded  every  settlement  of  our  Colony  in  so 
honorable  an  enterprise.  Such  a  fact  intimates,  that  other  towns 
may  have  made  similar  provision  years  before  it  appears  on  their 
common  records.  According  to  these,  however,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  Salem  takes  the  second  stand,  1641,* 
in  so  commendable  a  work,  and  Ipswich,  the  third,  in  1642. 

To  elucidate  the  progress  of  education  among  our  fathers,  we 
may  attend  to  the  following  items  in  detail : — 

1646. — '  Ordered  and  agpreed,  that  all  such  as  God  stirres  vp  their  hearts  to 
oontribute  to  the  aduancement  of  learning,  for  the  maintayninge  of  poore  skol- 
lers  at  the  CoUedge,  at  Cambridge,  that  they  bringe  into  Mr.  Price,  within  one 
moneth,  what  they  please  to  giue,  and  to  enter  their  names  with  Mr.  Fogge  and 
what  they  giue  or  contribute.*  On  a  subscription  paper,  supposed  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  State  Archives,  for  this  purpose,  Salem,  among  other  towns,  say 
they  will  'answer  in  two  months.' 

1654. — Our  legislature  forbid  persons  of  unsound  doctrine  and  immoral  con- 
duct to  instruct  scholars. 

*  PorobMtf  took  MtioD  raspoctinf  a  Frae  Sebool  in  1699. 
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1655. — ^Our  school  was  kept  in  the  town  hpusa 

1656. — A  committee  are  empowered  to  have  'the  schoolehouae  repayred.' 

1657. — '  A  bill  came  to  hand  to  make  a  rate  for  the  Ck>lledge '  for  £5  60. 
1663.— Tax  for  the  same,  £6  12^. 

1668. — Voted  £3  to  Edward  Norris  so  that  he  may  have  a  chimney  buUt  in 
his  school-house,  and  £5  'for  his  iDcouragement  for  teaching  of  children  for  the 
yeare  ensuinge."    £8  to  the  College. 

1669. — Business  to  be  done  '  about  a  scboole  for  the  towne.' 

1670f  Feb.  21. — A  meeting  of  inhabitants  ordered  in  Karch,  to  consider  'of  a 
grammer  scoole  maister.' 

April  6. — '  The  selectmen  shall  take  care  to  prouide  a  Grammer  scool  maister 
and  agpree  with  him  for  his  mayntenance.' 

July  5. — A  committee  are  to  agree  with  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.  18th. — He  was  to 
have  £20  a  year  from  the  town  '  in  such  pay  as  may  be  sutable  for  him ;  to 
haue,  besides,  halfe  pay  for  all  soollers  of  the  towne  and  whole  pay  from 
strangers.'    His  salary  was  £60. 

1671. — 'Colledge  money'  £6.  The  expreesioUf  'where  the  scoolhouse  for- 
merly stood,'  was  used  in  an  account  '  Voated  that  the  selectmen  shall  take 
care  to  provide  a  house  for  Mr.  Epps  to  keep  skoole  in.'  '  Edward  Norice  shall 
haue  £10  allowed  him  for  the  year  ensueing,  towards  his  maiutainance  and  this 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  towne  rate.' 

1672,  Jan.  16. — ^Bill  granted  by  selectmen  to  pay  Daniel  Andrews  'for  keep- 
ing skoole  in  bis  house  and  mending  the  skoole  house,  that  now  is.'    £1  ISs. 

That  we  may  have  a  general  view  of  educatioD,  at  this  time,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  thas  have  some  idea  of  what  it  then  was  in 
Salem,  the  suhsequent  extract  is  given  from  the  election  'sermon  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  delivered  in  the  same  year : — 

'  0  that  inferior  schools  were  every  where  so  settled  and  encouraged,  as  that 
the  College  (which  the  Lord  hath  made  to  be  a  spring  of  blessing  to  the  land) 
might  not  now  languish  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  young  ones  from 
them  1  There  is  a  great  decay  in  inferior  schools,  it  were  well  if  that,  also, 
were  examined  and  the  cause  thereof  removed,  and  foundations  laid  for 
Free  schools,  where  poor  scholers  might  be  then  educated  by  some  public 
ttock.* 

1673,  Jan.  4. — The  town  records  show  that  BCr.  Norris  resumed  the  Grammar 
school  the  preceding  July  17,  for  one  year,  and  that  a  rate  of  £10  is  now 
ordered  for  him  accordingly.  They,  also,  speak  of  bills,  due  Mr.  Eppes  for  sim- 
ilar service  'till  he  went  out  of  towne.'  This  implies,  that  the  latter  had  left 
his  employment  here  and  gone  elsewhere.  How  long  he  staid  is  unknown.  It 
will  be  seen,  under  1677,  that  he  was  invited  to  take  the  school,  and  in  so 
formal  a  manner,  as  to  indicate,  that  he  may  then  have  been  about  to  return. 
If  80,  &f  r.  Norris  may  have  superintended  the  school,  during  his  absence,  though 
such  was  the  distressed  condition  of  the  whole  Colony,  on  account  of  the  In- 
dian war,  that  it  is  likely  there  was  not  so  great  a  call,  as  usual,  for  such  service 
for  about  two  years. 

In  Nov.  of  1676,  the  town  allowed  Mr.  Norris  £3  for  the  use  of  his  house, 
15  months,  which  time,  it  is  likely,  he  spent  in  teachung  the  Grammar  scholars. 
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16T3,  DecL — As  flye  men  neglected  to  have  their  children  instmcted  and 
brought  np  to  some  useful  calling,  our  selectmen  advertifled  that  such  children 
would  be  put  out  to  service. 

1675. — At  the  Maj  session,  General  Ck>urt  ordered  letters  for  all  town  dorks, 
in  which  the  ministers  were  desired  to  promote  the  payment  of  contributions, 
due- for  the  new  College  building,  and  the  subscription  of  more  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

1677,  April  7.— 'Voted  by  y*  towne  y*  Mr.  Daniell  Epps  is  called  to  bee  a 
grammar  schoole  master  for  y*  towne,  soe  long  as  hee  shall  continue  and  per- 
forme  y*  said  place  in  y*  towne,  prouided  hee  may  haue  w^  shall  bee  anually 
allowed  him,  not  by  a  towne  rate,  butt  in  some  other  suteable  way.' 

June  28th. — The  selectmen  ^  agreed  with  Mr.  Eppes  to  teach  all  such  schol- 
ars, as  shall  be  sent  to  him  from  persons  in  town  in  y*  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongue  soe  as  to  fit  them  for  y'  Vniuersity,  if  desired  and  they^  are  capa- 
ble ;  alsoe,  to  teach  them  good  manners  and  instruct  them  in  y*  principles  of 
Christian  Religion.'  He  is  to  receive  for  each  scholar  20«.  a  year,  and  if  this  is 
not  enough  to  make  £60,  the  selectmen  will  make  up  this  sum ;  or,  if  more 
than  enough,  to  have  it  and  the  price  of  tuition  for  scholars  out  of  town  and  a 
right  to  commonage,  and  be  free  from  all  taxes,  trainings,  watchings,  and 
wardings. 

1678,  Feb.  17. — Mr.  Eppes  had  received  from  his  scholars,  toward  a  half 
year's  salary,  £17  19^.  lOd  The  balance  he  was  to  have  from  rent  of  certain 
commons,  of  Baker's  and  Misery  Islands,  as  the  proportion  from  the  town. 

May  9. — Joseph  Brown,  son  of  William,  who  bad  preached  several  years  at 
Charlestown,  left  £50  toward  paying  for  education  at  the  Salem  Grammar 
school 

1680,  April  5. — A  return  is  made  from  Salem  to  the  committee  in  Boston, 
*  concerning  y*  colledge  money  and  Lt  John  Pickering  chosen  and  sent  for  that 
end.'  For  this  edifice  our  townsmen  gave  £130  28.  3d,  of  which  Rev.  John 
Higginson  gave  £5,  Messrs.  Edmund  Batter  £20,  and  William  Brown,  Jr.,  £40. 

1682,  Dec.  18. — £25  5«.  3d,  a  donation  for  the  Grammar  scliool,  by  William 
Brown,  Sen.,  was  loaned  on  interest 

1684,  March  8. — Having  appropriated  annually  from  £10  to  £15,  for  the  use 
of  Mr.  Edward  Norris,  from  the  first  and  last  resignation  of  his  office  in  &vor 
of  Mr.  Eppes  till  the  present,  the  town  onoe  more  voted  him  the  latter  sum, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  kind  he  lived  to  receive  and  enjoy.  Thus  to  Smooth 
the  passage  of  so  worthy  a  man  to  the  grave,  was  an  act  of  justice,  as  well  as 
of  kindness  to  him,  who  had  expended  the  vigor  of  his  life  and  intellect  to  en- 
lighten this  community  with  useful  instruction.  Such  expressions  are  among 
the  redeeming  traits  of  fallen  humanity,  and  lead  us  to  feel  that  there  ia  some 
flesh  in  mortal  hearts. 

1687,  Feb.  7.— We  hear  again  from  the  &mily  of  noble  views  and  liberal 
hands.  William  Brown,  Sen.,  gave  to  the  Grammar  school  the  remainder  of  a 
farm  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Salem,  but  not  survejred. 

1688,  Jan.  20. — Breathing  his  last  amid  the  influences  which  crowned  his  life, 
the  same  benefiictor,  besides  his  other  literary  bequests,  left  £50  to  the  same 
school    This  donation  was  made  to  lessen  the  charge  of  tuition. 

1691. — ^An  interesting  notice  is  oontained  in  a  Boston  Almanac    It  relates 
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to  the  Neiir  Bn^nd  Primer  of  a  second  edition  tben  in  prefls.  The  porpose 
of  this  little  book  in  our  schools  is  denoted  hy  its  nftffi&  It  is  represented  as 
being  enlarged  with  more  directions  for  spelling,  the  prayer  of  Edward  YL,  and 
the  yeirses  said  to  have  been  written  by  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  One  edition 
of  it,  iasued  at  Proyidence,  1774,  has  a  likeness  of  George  HI.;  another  at 
Hartford,  Coon.,  1777,  has  the  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams;  and  a  third,  at  Boston, 
of  the  same  year,  has  a  profile  of  John  Hancock.  As  well  known,  such  a  work, 
of  fkr  more  utility  than  size,  contained  the  catechisms  of  John  Cotton,  printed 
1656)  and  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  How  far  it  resembled  the  Primer  of 
Greait  Britain,  which  existed  before  our  &thers  came  to  America,  is  not  known 
to  the  writer.  Locke,  the  philosopher,  mentions  a  book  of  this  name,  in  his 
writings.  One  called  the  Royal  Primer  was  common  here  in  1759.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it  was  probably  used  in  the  Primary  schools  of  New  England 
irom  its  first  settlement  till  within  a  half  century. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  other  books,  once  considered  indispensable,  but  long 
since  laid  aside.  The  Hornbook  seems  to  haye  been  of  a  simpler  plan  than  the 
Primer.  It  was  so  called  because  of  its  horn  covers.  Shakspeare  spake  of  it 
as  the  teacher  of  boys  in  his  day.  It  was  employed,  SGir  a  like  purpose,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ninety  years  ago.  It  gaye  rise  to  an  ancient  remark,  as  expressiTe 
of  ignorance,  'he  does  not  know  his  hornbook.*  This  is  equiyalent  to  a  more 
modem  saying,  '  he  does  not  know  his  letters.* 

Another  book,  early  imported,  was  *the  English  Schoole  Master,*  a  16th 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  London,  1624.  Its  main  object  was  to  teach 
correct  reading.  The  Psalter  was  long  employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Under 
different  modifications,  it  was  known  in  Europe  prior  to  the  colonization  of  our 
territory.  One,  styled  the  New  England  Psalter  of  1784,  has  the  psalms  of 
Dayid,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
Nioene  creed.  It  was  advertised  in  Salem,  1771.  It  was  read,  in  some  Massa- 
dioaetts  schools,  to  1793.  The  Testament  and  Bible  appear  to  have  been  read 
in  our  schools,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  first  formation.  A  bare  hmt  to  ex- 
dude  them  fix>m  this  use  would  haye  alarmed  our  fathers,  as  treason,  to  say  the 
leasts  against  the  claims  of  Protestantism. 

Among  our  earliest  Arithmetics  was  James  Hodder*&  A  28th  edition  of  his 
was  printed  in  London,  1719.  Of  the  aids  to  study  Geography  were  the  works 
of  G.  Meriton,  printed  in  London,  1679,  of  Laurence  Eachard,  issued  there  in  a 
third  impression,  1693,  and  other  authors. 

Of  oar  ancient  English  Dictionaries  was  E.  Coles's,  published  in  London, 
1692,  and  another  of  John  Bolloker,  the  ninth  edition  of  which  was  printed  in 
Loudon,  1695. 

For  the  Latin  language,  there  was  John  Brinsley's  Accidence,  by  question 
and  answer,  first  issued  in  1611-12.  Another  called,  'Directions  for  young 
Latinists,*  printed  in  London,  1639.  An  American  publication  by  Ezekiel 
Gbeeyer,  called  the  Accidence,  and  printed  about  1650,  was  long  noted  for  such 
a  study.  Hoole's  Accidence,  1681.  For  the  Greek,  there  was  the  Westminster 
Grammar  of  1671,  and  other  like  works.  In  the  Hebrew,  was  the  grammar  of 
William  Schickard,  issued  1623,  and  of  Buxtorf;  printed  before  1629.  With 
this  yiew  of  some  books  for  different  branches  of  education  within  the  first 
oentory  of  our  Commonwealth,  we  pass  on  to  a  later  period. 
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1694. — Each  able  scholar  of  the  town  paid  15«.  a  year  at  the  Grammar 
school;  169*7,  paid  128.  in  money,  and,  1698,  paid  189. 

16d8f  March  16. — ^The  Tillage  ask  aid  in  sapport  of  their  school. 

1699,  March  1. — Samuel  Whitman,  who  came  from  Hall,  snoceeded  Mr. 
Eppes  in  the  Grammar  school. 

May  9. — ^The  town,  in  their  communication  to  the  selectmen,  said,  '  you  shall 
|2^ue  y*  Gramer  school-master  such  instructions  and  directions,  as  you  shall 
think  needfull  for  regulation  of  y*  scboole.' 

June  26. — The  selectmen  ordered  that  Mr.  Whitman  have  £60  salary  in 
money,  each  scholar  to  pay  12"  a  month,  and  what  this  lacked  should  be  made 
up  to  him  out  of  the  funds  'sett  apart  for  y*  Grammer  school.' 

Aug.  25. — ^They  concluded  to  call  John  Emerson  of  Oharlestown,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Whitman ;  to  teacli  Greek  and  Latin,  writing,  ciphering,  and  '  to 
perfect  such  in  reading,  as  can  read  a  chapter  competently  well.'  They  were 
to  give  him  £50  salary  out  of  the  ftmds,  and  what  these  fell  short,  was  to  be 
'proportioned  on  y*  scholars  by  y*  selectmen.'  A  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Emerson,  Sept  23. 

1700,  Feb.  9.— As  a  sample  of  the  income  fi^r  this  school  at  the  date  here 

giyen,  the  subsequent  items  are  presented: — 

Ryall  Side £SSt  5  « 

Baker's  bland 3  0  0 

MiMry  Islands 3  0  0 

BeverlyForry 6  0  0 

Intereat  on  Wm.  Brown's  legacy  of  ;£50 3  0  0 

loterast  on  Joseph  Brown's  legacy  of  £50 3  0  0 

Marblehead  Ferry 0  18  0 

Amnant,  ;e41    3    6 

The  school  bell  was  to  be  rung  at  7  a.m.,  and  6  p.k.  frotn  March  1  to  Nov.  1, 
at  8  A.M.  and  4  p.m,  from  Nov.  1  to  March  1,  and  'y'  school  to  begin  and  end 
accordingly.'  The  selectmen,  in  order  to  proportion  the  balance  due  Mr.  Emer- 
son, gave  the  ensuing  facts.  He  had  20  scholars.  For  the  first  quarter  of  his 
tuition,  each  scholar  was  to  pay  3^.,  and,  in  future,  when  the  pupils  are  20  and 
under,  3^.,  when  26,  2«.  6(ir  when  30,  2«,  and  when  40  and  more.  Is.  6d  If 
any  surplus,  from  this  source,  it  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

•1700,  May  20.— Voted  that  the  inhabitants,  without  the  bridge,  have  £15 
annually,  for  three  years,  toward  'learning  their  children  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher.'  Grants,  in  this  direction,  as  comprismg  Kyall  Side,  Middle  Precinct^ 
and  the  Village,  were  continually  made.  John  Cromwell,  who  died  this  year, 
indicated  his  judicious  and  benevolent  regard  for  our  community,  in  a  bequest 
of  £20  in  money,  for  a  writing  and  ciphering  school  Ho  ordered  this  sum  to 
be  laid  out  in  land  and  increased  until  such  a  school  should  be  set  up. 

1712,  March  10. — As  Mr.  Emerson  had  died,  a  committee  are  chosen  'to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  Grammar  school  master  for  y*  instructing  of  youth  in  Grammar  ^ 
learning  and  to  fitt  them  for  y*  CoUedge  and  also  to  learn  them  to  write  and 
cipher  and  to  perfect  them  in  reading.'  Thus  we  have  notice  of  the  first  Board, 
who  were  kept  distinct  from  our  selectmen,  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  edu- 
cation.   Then  commenced  the  separate  records  of  such  a  new  organization. 

June  26th. — John  Barnard  of  Boston,  began  to  keep  the  Grammar  school  at 
£60  a  year; 
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Sept.  I.— Nathaniel  Higginaon  commenced  the  school  for  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering  *in  the  north  end  of  the  town,'  at  £30  a  jear.  Boys,  in  each  of 
the  achoolfl,  except  those  unable,  paid  Bs.  apiece  for  a  year's  instruction.  In 
lookiiigr  over  a  list  of  them,  we  are  reminded,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
indigent  scholars  became  distinguished  than  of  the  others. 

Dec.  16u — The  people  at  the  Tillage  voted  £5  to  '  widow  Catherine  Dealland,' 
for  teaching  school  among  them,  and  invited  her  to  do  the  same  aenrice  another 
year,  fiir  the  like  sum.    She  accepted. 

1113,  March  9. — The  committee,  perceiving  that  28.  a  quarter  for  each  boy 
of  the  Latin  and  English  schools,  in  the  body  of  the  town,  was  insufficient, 
agreed  that  it  should  be  23.  6(2.  in  money,  payable  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  Every  '  scholar  that  goes  m  winter,  to  find  three  feet  of  wood,  or  to  pay 
to  their  masters  4^.  Sd.  in  money,  to  purchase  wood  withal.' 

Sept  25. — Obadiah  Ayres  succeeded  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  Grammar  school  at 
the  same  compensation.    The  latter  took  another  school  in  Boston. 

1716,  Feb.  U— Departing  this  life,  William  Brown  left  £100  to  the  Gram- 
mar school  The  interest  of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  lessening  the  price  of 
tuition  there. 

IT  18,  July. — As  the  Grammar  school  was  destitute  of  an  instnictor,  and  the 
town  liable  to  prosecution  therefor,  they  sent  off  Mr.  Pratt,  on  horseback,  to 
Cambridge,  so  that  their  deficiency  might  be  supplied.  On  this  emergency.  Col. 
Samuel  Brown,  of  the  kindred  whose  benevolence  always  throbbed  quick  and 
strong  for  the  honor  of  Naumkoag,  lent  IBs.  to  meet  the  expenses. 

1724,  Jan  10. — ^The  village  schoolmaster  was  to  instruct,  one  month  at  a  time, 
in  four  places,  namely,  at  Will  Hill  and  three  positions  *in  the  phmtation.' 

*  Samuel  Brown  ^^nts  unto  the  Grammar  school  in  Salem,  to  be  kept  in  or 
near  the  town  house  street,  £120  passable  money,  to  make  the  same  a  fi«e* 
acbooL  or  towards  the  educating  of  eight  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the 
Grammar  learning  or  the  mathematics,  viz:  the  mariner's  art;  the  interest 
thereof  to  be  improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
town  of  Salem,  for  the  taking  care  of  said  school  may  direct,  with  the  advice 
of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  children  or  two 
of  the  chief  of  their  posterity.'  Mr.  Brown  then  stated,  that  he  gave  £60  to 
the  English  school,  so  that  its  income  might  be  applied  '  towards  making  the 
same  a  fi«e  school,  or  for  learning  six  poor  scholars;'  and  a  like  sum  *to  a 
woman's  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  improved  for  the  learning  of 
six  very  poor  children  their  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  may  be  sent  to 
said  school  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.' 

When  Mr.  Brown  had  announced  his  intention,  the  selectmen,  for  themselves 
and  the  town,  *  did  immediately  signifie  their  gratefull  acceptance  and  hearty 
thanks  for  so  generous  and  honorable  a  gift.'  Judge  Lynde  expressed  his  obli- 
gations and  asked  '  liberty  to  call  for  a  vote  of  thanks  fh)m  the  whole  assembly, 
which  was  done,  by  a  very  cheerful  lifting  up  of  hands,  none  exoepted.f 

1743,  May  11. — Voted  that  the  Latin  and  English  schools  be  united  under  a 

*  W«  here  fel  the  meaniog  of  fitee,  as  applied  to  a  school— •  tchool  in  which  gimmnwr  kerniiif 
b  the  staple  iiMtnictioii---a  graramaT  tchod  in  the  Engliah  Mnie. 

t  Mr.  Brown  died  in  May,  1731,  bequeathing  ;£150  to  the  tehoola,  which  was  apportioned  by 
Iha  town  at  foUowa:  £S0  for  tiM  Latin  ;  £SQ  for  the  Eogliah,  and  £S0  tot  the  Woman'i  ichooL 
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master  aud  usher,  whidi  was  revoked  in  three  years.  Each  Latin  scholar  paid 
6a  a  quarter,  and  each  Bnglish  scholar  28.  6d.  a  quarter. 

1746,  May  24.— Mr.  Nutting  had  £140,  paper  currency,  and  Mr.  G^rrish  £40 
a  quarter.    Such  money  then  passed  at  3*l8.  for  an  oz.  of  silver. 

1752,  March  9. — After  the  first  of  May,  all  boys  who  go  to  the  Grammar 
school,  must  study  Latin  as  well  as  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Each  of  them  was 
to  pay  6s.  a  quarter.  Abijah  Hart  chosen  to  assist  Mr.  Gale,  and  begin  May  A, 
at  £40  salary. 

1764,  May  16. — Order  for  $50  to  be  drawn  flrom  the  Treasuiy  to  pay  for 
learning  the  poorest  children  to  read  at  women's  schools. 

1767,  March  9. — A  committee  of  the  English  school  are  empowered  to  ex- 
pend the  same  sum  for  a  like  purpose.  Persons  are  appointed  to  inquire  how 
many  such  children  have  been  instructed  by  female  teachers,  within  three  years^ 
with  an  expectation  of  being  paid  by  the  town.  Mr.  Goodale  is  to  have  £13 
6s.  8d  quarterly  from  the  town,  and  6s.  from  each  of  his  scholars. 

1770,  Dec.  6. — ^Town  schools  to  begin  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter ;  at  1  o'clock  all  the  year  round,  and  leave  off  at  5 
o'clock  in  summer  and  4  in  winter.  Vacations  at  general  election,  commence- 
ment day,  and  rest  of  that  week,  &8ts,  thanksgivings,  trainings,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  Among  the  regulations  of  the  town  for  their  instruct- 
ors, is  one  on  the  subject  of  punishing  scholars,  which  has  always  perplexed 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents.  It  judiciously  observes  of  each  master  and 
his  pupils,  '  that  when  he  is  obliged  to  correct  them,  he  do  it  calmly  and  en- 
deavor to  make  such  correction  dreaded  more  on  account  of  the  shame,  than 
the  pain  attending  it.' 

1771,  Feb.  12. — Widow  Abigail  Fowler,  a  noted  'school  dame,'  finished  her 
earthly  labors.  She  was  in  her  68th  year,  and  began  to  teach  children  before 
she  was  18,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  her  decease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  after  she  was  married. 

1772,  July. — Charles  Shimmin  advertises  to  instruct  children  and  youth  in 
the  rudiments  of  English,  with  book-keeping,  geography,  astronomy,  etc.  The 
next  December,  besides  his  proposal  to  keep  an  evening  school,  he  offers  the 
fbee  instruction  of  geometry,  for  an  hour  each  day,  to  all  who  will  punctually 
attend, '  demonstrating  the  propositions  with  the  g^reatest  perspicuity,  chiefiy  by 
a  new  and  easy  method  of  reasoning  by  proportional  quantities.'  This  gentle- 
man died  in  Boston,  1789,  8Bt.  40,  eminent  as  a  teacher. 

1773,  April  20th. — Mr.  Norris,  one  of  the  town  instructors,  advertises  to  com- 
mence a  school  for  young  ladies,  beginning  at  the  hours  of  11  and  5  o'clock, 
where  they  will  learn  to  write  and  cipher. 

27th. — ^Elizabeth  Gaudin  opened  a  school  yesterday  in  Derby  street,  to 
instruct  young  ladies  in  plain  sewing,  marking  tent  and  Irish  stitch.  She  also 
proposes  to  take  some  misses  as  boarders. 

June  7. — ^The  boys,  of  indigent  families,  who  attend  the  masters'  schools,  but 
are  not  fitted,  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  with  other 
children  of  like  condition,  so  that  the  whole  expense  shall  not  exceed  £30. 

Dec.  18. — ^Mr.  Steward  will  teach,  at  the  Grammar  school-house,;  from  Jan.  1 
to  April  1,  ax  poor  youths  the  mariner's  art,  and  as  many  indigent  lads  to 
write  and  cipher,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings.  Pftid  out 
of  Brown  donation. 
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THE   FREE  TOWN  SCHOOL  OF  DOBOHXBTEB.* 

Tbb  first  Town  School  established  in  Dorchester,  in  May,  1639,  was  a  Gram- 
Sdiool  for  instruction  in  "  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,"  and  was  sap- 
ported  oat  of  an  endowment  in  the  lands  of  Thompson's  Island  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1634-6.  The  occapants  of  these  lands  were  assessed  by  the  Town  in 
1639  a  oertain  proportionate  "  rest "  (20  pounds)  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  (not  A  free)  school.  This  **rent  of  20  pounds  yearly,"  was  not  collected 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  only  from  the  proprietors  of  this 
Island,  and  was  to  be  paid  "  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach  * 
engliab,  latine,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing;"  and  the  seyen  (select) 
men  were  to  decide  from  time  to  time  whether  *'  the  maydes  shall  be  taught 
with  the  boys  or  not"  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  *^  such 
girls  as  can  read  in  the  Psalter,"  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  attend  a 
Grammar  School  in  1784,  "from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  first  of  October.'' 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made 
in  1641  by  oertain  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester  "whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,"  "  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,"  by  which  their  interest 
in  Thompson  Island  was  conveyed  to  the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  for  instructing  children  and  youth  in  good  literature  and  learning."  To 
this  school  other  donations' were  made  by  the  General  Court  and  by  individuals. 
In  1659,  the  Court  donates  to  the  Dorchester  people  1000  aoree  of  land  "where 
they  can  find  it  according  to  law,''  in  consideration  of  a  loss  of  title  by  tho 
town  to  the  Island,  by  which  the  town  school  was  endangered.  In  1665,  John 
Clap  gave  by  will  a  house  and  land  "for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  a 
school  in  Dorchester  for  ever,"  out  of  which  the  town  realized  $13,590.  In 
1673,  John  Howard  donated  £20,  and  in  1674  Christopher  Gilson  devised  "the 
reoidne  of  his  property  after  paying  his  debts,  to  the  f^  school  of  Dorchester 
in  perpetuity."  In  1701,  Gov.  Stoaghton,  and  in  1797,  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
made  liberal  donations  to  the  school.  In  the  early  history  of  this  school,  as  of 
the  original  "  f^  school,"  the  teacher  was  paid,  beyond  the  avails  of  the  en- 
dowment, a  certain  sum  by  each  pupil,  which  was  not  unfrequently  paid  in  pro- 
dnoe.  Mr.  Ichabod  Wisner,  received  either  for  rent  or  tuition,  "4  bushels  of  r^ 
Indian  Com  from  Mr.  Patten,  2  of  Ensigns  Foster,  and  peas  of  Arthur  Brecke.'* 

The  custom  also  prevailed  in  Dorchester  of  paying  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  school,  by  assessing  the  cost  of  fbel  on  "them  who  send  their  children  to 
■tdioole."  In  1688,  it  was  provided  that  those  who  send  to  the  school  shall 
bring  for  each  child  a  load  of  wood,"  "  and  those  who  bring  it  in  log- wood  are 
to  cut  it  after  it  come  to  the  school-houa."  In  1710,  the  parents  could  commute 
bf  "paying  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  money,  to  be  delivered  to  the  school- 

•  awolmpto  on  Beboob  by  Mr.  A.  B.Tnik,  inthi  HIilQiytff  thtTown  ofDorulntm,  18N. 
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master  within  one  month  after  the  29th  of  September  annually,  or  their  children 
to  have  no  privilege  of  the  fire."  This  is  certainly  not  a  free  school  according 
to  oor  modem  notions.  In  1713  the  commutation  was  increased  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.    In  1731,  a  writing  school  was  voted  for  the  south  end. 

The  following  rules  and  orders,  concerning  the  original  Town  School  of  Dor- 
chester were  drawn  up  by  the  wardens  of  the  school,  and  confirmed  by  the 
migor  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  1645,  when  the  school  was  first  opened: — 

RULES  lOR  THB  ORDERING  OF  THE  TOWN  SCHOOL  OF  DORCHESTER  IN   1645. 

**  FirH.  It  is  ordered  that  three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the  plantation  shall 
be  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school,  who  shall  have  the 
charge,  oversight  and  ordering  thereof  and  of  all  things  concerning  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  is  hereafter  expressed,  and  shall  continue  in  tlieir  office  and 
place  for  term  of  their  lives  respectively,  unless  by  reason  of  any  of  them  re- 
moving his  habitation  out  of  the  town,  or  for  any  other  weighty  reason,  the  in- 
habitants shall  see  cause  to  elect  and  choose  others  in  their  room,  in  which 
cases  and  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  same  wardens,  the  inhabitants  shall 
make  a  new  election  and  choice  of  others.  And  Mr.  Ha  ward,  Beacon  Wis  wall, 
Mr.  Atherton  are  elected  to  be  the  first  wardens  or  overseers. 

"  Secondly.  The  said  wardens  shall  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  school 
stock,  whether  the  same  be  in  land  or  otherwise,  both  such  as  is  already  in 
being  and  such  as  may  by  any  good  means  hereafter  be  added ;  and  shall  collect 
and  receive  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  and  growing  of  and  fix»m  the 
said  stock.  And  the  said  rents,  issues  and  profits  shall  employ  and  lay  out  only 
for  the  best  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  said  school,  and  tlie  furtherance  of 
learning  thereby,  and  shall  g^ve  a  faithful  and  true  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements  ra  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  inhabi- 
tants or  the  major  part  of  them. 

Thirdly.    The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  and  do  their  utmost  and  best 
endeavor  that  the  said  school  may  from  time  to  time  be  supplied  with  an  able 
and  sufficient  schoolmaster  who  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  V 
place  of  schoolmaster  without  the  general  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

Fourthly.  So  often  as  the  said  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a  schoolmaster 
so  provided  and  admitted  as  aforesaid,  the  wardens  shall  fi'om  time  to  time  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  schoolmaster  such  wages  out  of  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  the  school  stock  as  shall  of  right  come  due  to  be  paid. 

Fifthly.  The  said  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  dee  that  the  scliool-hou^^e 
be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  the  charges  of  which  reparation  sliall  be 
defhiyed  and  paid  out  of  such  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  that  school  stock  if 
there  be  sufficient,  or  else  of  such  rents  as  shall  arise  and  grow  in  the  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  schoolmaster  if  there  be  any  such — and  in  defect  of  such 
vacancy  the  wardens  shall  repair  to  the  7  [select]  men  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  town  with  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall 
be  requested  for  the  repairing  of  the  school-house  as  aforesaid. 

Sixthly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  thai  every  year  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  month  there  be  brought  to  the  school-house  twelve  sufficient 
cart  or  wain  loads  of  wood  for  fUel,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  scholars  in  winter,  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  said  wood  to  hi'  borne  by 
the  scholars  for  the  time  being  who  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  said  wardens. 

LasUy.    The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  the  schoolmaster  foR  the  time  ^ 
being  do  faithfhlly  perform  his  duty  in  his  place,  as  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  do, 
as  well  in  other  things  as  in  these  which  are  hereafter  expressed,  viz : — 

let.  That  the  schoolmaster  shall  diligently  attend  his  school,  and  do  his  ut- 
most endeavor  for  benefiting  his  scholars  according  to  his  best  discretion,  with-  "^ 
out  unnecessarily  absentuig  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  his  scholars  and  hin- 
dering their  learning. 

2dly.  That  (torn  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  until  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
he  shall  every  day  begin  to  teadi  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  mornmg  and  dis- 
mis  bis  scholan  at  five  in  the  aftemoozL    And  for  the  other  five  months,  that 
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Ifl^  from  the  begmning  of  the  eighth  month  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month 
be  shall  every  day  begin  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  [end]  at  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

Sdlj.  Every  day  in  the  year  the  osual  time  of  dismissing  at  noon  shall  be  at 
eleven,  and  to  begin  again  at  one,  except  that 

4thly.  Every  seoond  day  in  the  w6ek  he  shall  call  his  scholars  together  be-  / 
tween  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  to  examine  them  what  they  have  learned  on  / 
the  sabbath  day  preceding,  at  which  time  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any  mis- 
demeanor or  outrage  that  any  of  his  scholars  shall  have  committed  on  the  sab- 
bath, to  the  end  that  at  some  convenient  time  due  admonition  and  correction 
may  be  administered  by  him  according  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offense 
shall  require,  at  which  said  examination  any  of  the  elders  or  other  inhabitants 
that  please  may  be  prest'nt,  to  behold  his  religious  care  herein,  and  to  give  their 
coiintenanoe  and  approbation  of  the  same. 

6th]y.  He  shall  equally  and  impartially  receive  and  instruct  such  as  shall  be 
sent  and  committed  to  him  for  that  end,  whether  tlieir  parents  be  poor  or  rich, 
not  refusing  any  who  have  right  and  interest  in  the  school. 

6thly.  Such  as  shall  be  committed  to  him  he  sliall  diligently  instruct,  as  they  : 
afaall  be  able  to  learn,  both  in  humane  learning  and  good  literature,  and  likewise    ^ 
in  point  of  good  manners  and  dutiful  behavior  towards  all,  especially  their  supe- , 
riors  as  they  shall  have  occasion  to  be  in  their  presence,  whether  by  meeting 
them  in  the  street  or  otherwise. 

7thly.  Every  day  of  the  week  at  two  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon,  he  shall  ^ 
catechise  his  scholars  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  either  in  some  cat-  / 
echism  which  the  wardens  shall  provide  and  present,  or  in  defect  thereof  in 
some  other. 

8thly.  And  because  all  man's  endeavors  without  the  blessing  of  God  must , 
needs  be  fruitless  and  unsuccessful,  therefore  it  is  to  be  a  chief  part  of  the  ^ 
schoolmaster's  religions  care  to  commend  his  scholars  and  his  labors  amongst 
them  unto  Grod  by  prayer  morning  and  evening,  taking  care  that  his  scholars 
do  reverently  attend  during  the  same. 

9thly.  And  because  the  rod  of  correction  is  an  ordinance  of  God  necessary 
sometimes  to  be  dispensed  unto  children,  but  such  as  may  easily  be  abused  by 
overmuch  severity  and  rigor  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  over-much  indulgence  and 
lenity  on  the  other,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  that  the  schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to  minister  correction  to  all  or  any  of  his 
scholars  without  respect  of  persons,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offense'  shall  require ;  whereto  aU  his  scholars  must  be  duly  subject ;  and  no 
parent  or  other  of  the  inhabitants  shall  hinder  or  go  about  to  hinder  the  master 
therein :  nevertheless  if  any  parent  or  other  shall  think  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  muster  for  too  much  severity  such  shall  have  liberty 
friendly  and  lovingly  to  expostulate  with  the  master  about  the  same ;  and  if 
they  shall  not  attain  to  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
wardens,  who  shall  impartially  judge  betwixt  the  master  and  such  complainants. 
And  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  parent  shall  make  causeless  complaint 
against  the  master  in  this  behalf,  and  shall  persist  in  and  continue  so  doing,  in 
such  case  the  wardens  shall  have  power  to  discharge  the  master  of  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  children  of  such  parents.  But  if  the  thing  complained  of  be  true, 
and  that  the  master  have  indeed  been  guilty  of  ministering  excessive  correction, 
and  shall  appear  to  them  to  continue  therein,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
advised  him  otherwise,  in  such  case,  as  also  in  tlie  case  of  too  much  lenity  or 
any  other  great  neglect  of  duty  in  his  case  persisted  in,  it  shall  be  m  the  power 
of  the  wardens  to  call  the  inhabitants  together  to  consider  whether  it  were  not 
meet  toniischarge  the  master  of  his  place,  that  so  some  other  more  desirable 
may  be  provided.  And  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  injpoRsible,  to  give  particu- 
lar rules  that  shall  reach  all  cases  which  may  fall  out,  therefore,  for  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  ordered  and  agreed  in  general,  that,  where  particular  rules  are  want- 
ing, there  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the  wardens  to  order  and 
dispose  of  all  things  that  concern  the  school,  in  such  sort  as  in  their  wisdom 
and  discretion  they  shall  judge  most  conducible  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
training  up  of  the  children  of  the  town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civility: — And 
these  orders  to  be  continued  till  the  m^{or  put  of  the  town  shall  see  cause  to 
aHar  any  part  thereoC" 
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Mr,  Traak,  in  bis  chapter  on  "  Schools,"  makes  the  following  remarks  on  thf 
school-houses,  school-books,  and  teachers  of  Dorchester : — 

In  1694,  the  town,  after  voting  in  16T4  to  repair  the  school-house  by  dabord- 
ing  or  shingling  the  roofe,  and  fitting  up  with  seats,  and  a  lock  and  key,  voted 
to  erect  near  the  meeting-house  a  new  building  20  feet  long  and  1 9  feet  wide, 
with  a  chamber  floor,  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  chimney.  Br.  Harris  says — **  the 
smooth  face  of  a  large  rock  made  the  principal  part  of  the  north  end  and  formed 
the  back  of  the  fireplace."  Of  a  school-house  standing  in  1759,  an  old  scholar 
says — **  The  school-room  wss  nearly  square.  On  three  sides  of  the  house  a 
seat  was  attached,  for  the  boys  to  sit  on,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  proper  distance, 
was  the  place  to  write  and  lay  their  books  while  studying.  This  fiat  desk  or 
form  was  made  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  them  with  another  range  of 
seats  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  boys  would  write  and  study  fiicing  each  other. 
There  was  a  shel^  also,  running  round  the  house  on  three  sides,  on  which  the 
books  were  laid  when  not  in  use.  The  boys  of  the  inner  seat,  coming  to  the 
school,  through  mud  and  snow,  as  they  often  did,  by  stepping  on  their  own 
seat  to  the  place  on  which  they  wrote,  faiad  access  to  their  books  on  the  shelve& 

One  of  the  earliest  books  used  in  our  schools  was  the  old  fashioned,  blue-cov- 
ered, New  England  Primer,  so  well  known  to  us,  which  has  passed  through 
such  a  variety  of  editions — the  undisputed  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  There  was  another  book,  however,  which  may  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  its  antecedent  A  single  leaf  of  course  paper,  with  the  alphabet 
and  Lord's  prayer  printed  on  it  was  fastened  firmly,  with  glue,  or  some  other 
similar  substance,  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  and  covered  over  with  horn,  to  keep 
it  from  soiling.  A  book  thus  manufactured  was  called  a  ^'  horn-book,"  and  was 
"used  for  teaching  children  their  letters/'  Not  unlikely  it  may  have  had  prior- 
ity to  the  primer  in  the  Dorche.ster  dame  schools.  It  was  a  requisite  of  admis- 
sion into  the  grammar  school,  that  the  child  should  be  able  to  read  correctly  in 
the  primer.  Previously  to  1665,  Richard  Mather's  catechism*  was  in  use.  In 
that  year,  the  town  voted  to  distribute  a  "  new  impression  "  of  the  book  among 
the  families  in  town.  In  relation  to  the  books  and  classes  in  the  old  school, 
near  Meeting-house  Hill,  a  century  ago,  Dea.  Humphreys  states  that  there  were 
three  dassiflcations.  The  lowest  was  called  *'the  Psalter  dass,"  next  "the 
Testament  class,"  then  "the  Bible  class."  The  latter  were  required  to  read 
about  two  chapters  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  school,  spell  words 
contained  in  those  chapters,  and  write  and  cypher.  From  the  year  1759  to 
1767,  when  he  left  the  school,  he  saw  '*  no  other  English  books  "  there,  he  says, 
except  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  "  till  about  the  last  two  years,  we  had 
Dilworth's  spelling-book  and  Hodder's  arithmetic." 

Of  the  seventy  teachers  whose  names  have  been  found  connected  with  the 
Dorchester  schools,  during  the  time  above  mentioned — nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters — ^fift;y-three,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  Another  obtained  his  education  at  that  College,  but  did  not 
receive  a  degree,  though  he  subsequently  fulfilled,  &ithfully,  the  duties  of  a 
Dainister,  both  in  a  clerical  and  in  a  political  capacity.  Of  the  remaining  seven- 
teen in  the  list,  two  graduated  at  Cambridge  University,  in  England,  two  at 
Brown  University,  R  L,  and  one  at  Dartmouth  College.  Thirty-one  of  these 
school-masters,  or  nearly  one  halj^  were  ordained  miners,  the  most  of  them  N 
subsequent  to  their  teaching  school 

*  The  followinf  is  the  tiOe-pflfs  of  a  copy  of  this  nn  book  in  tho  poMeMion  of  J.  W.  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  Boston.  Mms. 

A  I  CfATBCHisMB  I  or,  I  The  Groonds  and  Prtnei  )  nles  of  Christian  Religion,  set  |  forth  by  way 
of  Question  |  and  Answer  |  Wherein  the  aumme  or  the  Dtictrine  of  |  Religion  ia  comprised,  fa- 
miliarly opened,  I  and  clearly  confirmed  from  the  |  Holy  Scriptures.  |  By  Richard  MATHiit. 
Teaoher  to  the  |  Church  at  Dorchester  in  New  England. 

Hold  ftut  the  form  of  totind  word*  which  thou  Kaat  hoard  of  mo  I  m  faith  and  lovo,  wkiek  u 
in  Chriot  Joouo.    S  Tim.  1, 13. 

fVkonfor  tho  time  y«  ought  to  bo  Toaehero^  yo  havB  need  that  |  one  teaeh  fou  again  the  first 
prineipleo  «f  tho  Oraalao  ^  Oad^  and  aroboeome  ouch  a$  have  need  of  MUhi,  and  mot  ef  otranr 
wuat.    Heb.  5, 12. 

Loodoo.  I  Printed  for  lokn  RothmoU^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  |  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Bonne 
and  Foon  |  laine  in  Paul*o  Church  yard  neer  the  little  j  North-gate.     1650. 
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Briif  Notioet  of  the  Early  Teaohen, 

Hr.  Tmk,  in  Chapter  XXHL,  gives  "  brief  notioes  of  the  early  teachers  in 
the  poblio  sdiools"  of  Dorchester,  and  we  avail  oorselyes  of  his  labors  to  make 
their  names  and  merits  known  to  oar  readers : 

Rev.  Thomas  Watkbhoubb  is  the  pioneer  teacher  on  the  records  of  the 
town.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  loOO;  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  nnl> 
vendly,  in  £b[igland;  taught  in  Dorchester  in  the  year  16!^.  but  soon  after 
retamtid  to  "RnginitH^  and  was  a  preacher  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

Palmer  in  his  Nonconformist's  MemoricU,  mentions  nis  subsequent  labors  in 
England :  "He  was  a  scholar  of  the  Charter  house.  He  came  from  the  uni- 
versity very  zealous  for  the  ceremonies,  but  being  curate  to  old  Mr.  Candler 
of  CoddenlianL  his  seal  very  much  abated.  He  there  marriM  a  eentlewoman 
of  a  very  good  family.  He  afterwards  had  a  living  (in  the  gift  or  the  Charter 
boose)  near  Bishops-StortfonL  in  Herts.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  be  went  to  Isew  Knglanfi,  and  had  removed  all  his  effects  in  order  to  his 
BBttllTig  tiiere.  But  soon  nearing  of  the  death  of  his  wif  e*s  brother  (upon  which 
a goodestate  fell  to  her  and  her  sister),  he  returned  to  Old  ESnglancL  when  he 
became  master  of  the  public  school  in  Colchester.  He  had  not  been  there  long 
before  he  had  an  impulse  upon  his  spirit  that  some  remarkable  judgment  would 
befal  that  place^  upon  whicn  he  determined  to  remove,  and  no  arguments  could 
prevail  with  hun  to  stay.  Accordingly,  in  about  half  a  year  that  town  was 
Desieged.  and  the  hardships  they  went  through  were  peculiar.  Mr.  W.  had 
remc^ed  into  High-Suffolk,  where  his  wife's  estate  lay.  After  being  silenced, 
he  lived  at  Ipswich,  and  sometimes  preached  there  occasionally;  but  his 
principal  employment  was  teaching  a  school,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified,  and  he  had  good  success.  He  died  at  Creetinf  in  1679  or  1680,  near 
W  years  of  age.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  of  a  blameleas  conversation,  and 
very  fiim  in  His  Nonconformity. " 

Hknht  Butler  was  the  teacher  as  early  as  1648.  He  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versilT'.  "When  he  was  about  SO  years  of  age  he  took  a  vovage  into  New 
England,  with  several  others,  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reu^^n,  and  con- 
tinued there  11  or  12  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  teaching  university 
learning." 

ICHABOD  WiswalLl  the  second  son  of  Elder  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  WiswaD. 
was  bom  in  Dorchester  in  1687,  and  entered  Harvard  Coll€«;e.  I(i54.  Beveral 
Off  the  members  of  his  class  were  dissatisfied  with  a  vote  or  tne  College  Cor- 
poration, rec^uiiing  that  students  should  pass  four  years  in  the  institution  pre- 
vioas  to  taldng  a  degree,  whereas,  at  the  time  they  entered,  a  continuance  of 
three  years  entitled  them  to  that  honor.  Accordingly,  Mr.  WiswaU,  with 
William  Brimsmead,  of  Dorchester — who  was  afterwards  the  first  minister  of 
Marlborocigfa — and  perhaps  others,  in  a  spirit,  as  they  thought,  of  manly 
independenoe,  lett  tne  College  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  without  re- 
ceiving ^e  customary  degree.  Before  leaving  College,  however,  young 
Wiswdl  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Dorchester,  in  the 
Town  Records,  under  date  of  8  Feb.,  1655,  is  an  agreement  between  the  Select- 
men and  Thomas  Wiswall,  that  his  son  Ichabod,  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
should  be  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  three  years. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  contract,  signed  bv  Ichabod  Wiswall,  and  by 
Edward  Breck  m  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  Selectmen: 

''First,  that  Ichabod,  w'^  the  Consent  of  his  Father,  shall  from  the  7th  of 
March  next  Ensuinge,  vnto  the  end  of  three  full  years  from  thence  be  com- 
pleate  and  ended,  instructe  and  teach  in  a  free  Schoole  in  Dorchester  all  such 
Cheldren  as  by  the  Inhabitants  shall  be  Committed  vnto  his  Care,  in  English. 
Latine  and  Qreeke  as  from  time  to  time  the  Cheldren  shall  be  Capable,  ana 
allso  instruct  them  in  writinge  as  bee  shall  be  able;  w^^  is  to  be  vndentood 
such  Cheldren  as  are  so  fare  ent'''-^  all  redie  to  knowe  there  Leters  and  to  spell 
some  'vdiat;  and  also  prouided  the  schoole-howse  from  time  to  time  be  kept  in 
good  order  Mid  oomf ortable  for  a  man  to  abide  in,  both  in  somer  and  in  Winter, 
by  promding  Fire  seasonably,  so  that  it  may  neaiher  be  preiudiciall  to  master 
nor  Scholar— and  in  cause  of  palpable  neglect  and  matter  of  Complaint,  and 
not  reformed,  it  shall  not  binde  the  m^  to  Endanger  his  health. 

"Secondly,  that  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester  shall,  from  years  to  yeare, 
every  yeare  naye  or  cause  to  be  paid  vnto  Icabod  or  his  Father  by  his  Assign- 
ment  toe  full  somme  of  Twentie-Pive  Pounds,  two-thirdes  in  wheate,  pease^  or 
barley,  marchantableu  and  one-thirde  in  Indian,  att  or  before  the  first  of 
Karen,  dueringe  the  three  yeares,  yearly,  at  price  Currant,  wo>*  is  to  be  vndsT' 
stoode  the  price  w«>>  the  generall  Court  snail  from  time  to  time  appoint." 
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WHiLiAif  PouB,  aa  early  settler  of  Doi-chester,  tangfat  as  eariy  as  1650,  and 
until  1668.  In  the  year  1661^  "the  Selectmen  did  covenant"  with  him,  and 
promised  him  £35  for  his  servioes  that  year.  In  1666,  there  were  "agitations 
aboat  a  schoolmaster/'  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Richard  Mather, 
Ldeutb  Hopestill  Foster  and  John  Minot^  were  chosen  to  procure  a  master, 
while  at  tne  same  time,  "it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Pole  shoold  go  on  in  keeping 
school  nntU  another  master  be  provided."  In  1667,  the  same  committee  were 
empowered  "to  afree  with  such  a  man  as  they  shall  judge  meet,  not  exceed- 
ing £40  a  year."  Mr.  Pole  continued  with  them,  at  the  de8il*e  of  the  town,  till 
another  could  be  obtained,  a  schoolmaster  having  long  "been  endeavored 
after."  In  1669,  "Sir  Atherton"  succeeded  himTln  addition  to  Mr.  Pole's 
services  as  a  schoolmaster,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  "he  was  Clerk  of  j*  Writs 
&  Register  of  Births,  Deaths  &  Marriages  in  Dorchester  about  10  years." 

Dunng  Mr.  Pole's  administration  (in  1665)  the  town  voted  that  "the  new 
impression  of  Mr.  Blather's  catechism  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town  rate; 
and  so  the  boola  to  become  the  town's" — ^the  said  work  to  be  disposed  of,  to 
each  family,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  BIders,  with  the  Selectmen  and 
Deacon  Capon.  The  town  paid  Anthony  Fisher  £4 10s,  for  printing  the  cate- 
chism. Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  his  grandfather, 
says:  "He  published  catechisms,  a  lesser  and  a  larger,  so  well  formed  that  a 
Luther  himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  being  a  learner  from  them." 

HoPB  AthxbtoNj  son  of  Maj.  Humphrey  Atherton,  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
where  he  was  baptized  SOth  Au^pist,  1616w  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^ 
1665,  and  taught  the  school  in  his  native  town  in  16()S  and  1669.  Consideration 
£25,  "  to  be  iMdd  him  in  such  Marchantable  pay  as  y*  towne  vsnally  pay  Rates 
&  towne  charges  in:" — "what  Children  come  out  of  other  Towns,  he  shall 
have  y«  bencfitt  of  them."  In  1669.  he  was  to  have  £30.  On  the  8th  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  it  was  voted  by  me  town  to  dismiss  Mr.  Atherton  from  his 
engagement  to  the  school  by  the  29th  of  September  following,  "or  sooner,  if 
the  town  by  their  Committee  can  provide  a  supply  for  the  schooL"  This  action 
was  taken  iii  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  "brethren  &  friends  living 
^at  or  near  the  town  of  Hadley,"  that  Mr.  A.  should  enter  "the  public  work  of 
the  Mini'^'try  with  them."  In  1670,  Hatfield  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct 
town,  having  been  previously  a  part  of  Hadley.  Mr.  Atnerton  accepted  a  call 
tendered  him  by  tne  people  of  Hatfield  to  become  their  first  minister,  and  on 
the  25th  of  Noveml)er.  1070,  they  votod  to  build  him  a  suitable  house,  and  to 
give  him  a  salary  of  £60  a  year,  "two-thirds  to  be  paid  in  good  merchantable 
wheat,  and  one-third  in  pork,  with  this  provision:  *  If  our  crops  fall  so  short 
that  we  cannot  pay  in  kind,  toen  we  are  to  pay  in  the  next  best  pay  we  have. ' " 

Rev.  Hope  Atherton  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  lient.  John  Hollister,  of 
WeUiorBfield,  Conn.,  in  1674  She  had  by  Mr.  Atherton  three  children.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Atherton,  probabl^r  in  1679,  his  widow  married  Timothy 
Baker,  of  Northampton,  a  man  of  distinction  in  that  town.  She  was  his  second 
wife.  By  this  connection  Mr.  Baker  had  five  children  (the  first  child  being 
bom  in  February,  1080-81),  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Capt.  Thomas 
Baker,  who  maiTied  Christine  Otis,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Atherton  accompanied  Capt.  Turner,  in  1676,  as  chaplain,  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oreenflelo,  which  resulted  in 
the  celebrated  "Falls  Fight" 

JoON  FosTSfiL  son  of  Capt.  Hopestill  and  Mary^  Foster,  was  bom  in  Dor- 
chester about  1^:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  m  1667;  commenced  teaching 
school,  it  is  thougnt,  October  of  1669,  at  £25  per  annum.  In  article  fourth  m. 
his  a^i'eement,  it  was  "granted  as  a  hberty  to  y«  Master  if  he  see  it  meete,  for 
to  go  once  in  a  fortnight  to  a  lectuer."  His  salary  in  1670  was  £S0.  On  tlie 
28dof  December,  167^  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Foster  "shall  teach  such  lattin 
schoUars  as  shall  Come  to  his  fathers  boos  one  wholl  yeer  next  ensueing  from 
the  first  of  January  next,  and  to  instruct  and  give  out  Coppies  to  such  as  come 
to  him  to  learne  to  writto" — "for  his  paines  to  haue  £10."  In  1674,  his 
"recompence"  for  teaching  grammar  scholars  in  English,  Latin  and  writing, 
"at  y«  schole-house,"  was  £30.  The  same  year  the  G^eneral  Court  erauted 
permission  to  establish  a  printing  press  in  Boston.  One  was  set  up  oy  Mr. 
Foster  in  1675  or  '6.  This  was  the  jlrst  printing  house  in  Boston  ;  now  there 
are  about  eigh^  in  that  city.  Mr.  F.  is  Known  to  have  been  the  author  of  an 
almanac  for  1675.  also  for  1680;  and  author  and  printer  of  «iTTnrn«rg  for  the 
years  1676,  '78,  '79,  '81,  the  latter  beingthe  year  of  nis  decease.  Among  o^her 
works,  he  printed  Increase  Mather's  JBxhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New 
England  (*'^Are  to  be  sold  over  against  the  Dove  ").  4to,  1676;  Hubbard's  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  delivered  Sd  May,  1676,  4ta  1676;  L  Mather's  Brief  History  of 
the  Warre  with  the  Indians,  &c.,  4to;  A  relation  of  the  Troubles  of  New 
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Bn^laiid  from  the  Indians.  &c,  by  L  Mather.  4to,  1677*  Hubbard's  Narration 
of  the  Troables  with  the  Indians,  &e.,  4to,  lo77;  Rev.  John  Eliot's  Harmon v 
of  the  Gkwpels,  4to,  1678;  Increase  Mather's  Sermon  '*  preached  to  the  Second 
Chnrcb  in  Boston  in  New  England,  March  17,  1679-80,  when  that  Church  did 
soleaxmly  and  explicitly  Renew  tneir  Covenant  with  God,  and  one  with 
another; '^  also,  Samael  Willard's  Discourse,  preached  the  same  day,  after  that 
Church  had  *^ renewed  their  Covenant.''  The  two  discourses,  which  ware 
probably  amon^  the  last  worlra  printed  by  Mr.  Foster,  are  boun  I  together. 
The  pr^ace,  bv  Increase  Mather,  is  dated  April  19th,  1680.  The:>K  liooks  are 
all  in  quarto  i^orm,  and  several  of  them  are  in  the  possession  uf  Mr.  B.  G. 
Drake.  ^ 

Blake,  in  his  Amiflls  (p.  29),  states  that  Mr.  Foster  ''made  the  then  Seal  or 
anus  of  y«  Colony,  namely  an  Indian  with  a  Bow  &  Arrow,*  &c." 

Mr.  Foster  died  September  9th,  1681,  aged  S8. 

James  Minot,  who  taueht  in  1675,  '77,  '78,  '79,  '80,  was  bom  in  Dorchester. 
14th  (Farmer  says  18th)  September,  1653.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  ana 
Lydia  fButier)  Minot,  and  grandson  of  Elder  George  Minot,  who  settled  at 
what  is  now  Neponset  Village  about  1630.  Elder  George  was  bom  in  England, 
August  4th,  1594,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Minot,  ^q.,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
Bssex,  England. 

James,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675. 
"  He  studied  divinity  and  physic,"  ana  by  the  combination  made  himself  more 
efficient  to  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  people.  In  June,  1680,  the 
town  **  voted  that  if  Mr.  Minot  can  be  procured  to  preach  once  a  fortnight  (his 
year  begiuning  in  January  lost  and  to  end  next  Januarv)  that  he  should  have 
twenty  pouncfe,  half  money  and  half  other  pay."  Probably  Rev.  Mr.  Flint, 
&e  paotor,  was  in  feeble  health  at  this  time,  for  he  died  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber following. 

After  relinquishing  the  school  in  Dorchester,  Mr.  M.  '*  removed  to  Concord, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  and  physician.  In  l()8o,  he  w..k  hired  to 
preach  in  Stow,  ^for  128.  6d.  per  day,  one-naif  cash  and  one-half  Indian  com; ' 
and  again  in  1(^.  for  *  what  older  towns  had  ^ven  their  ministers — £13  for  13 
Sabbaths.'  In  1602,  he  had  another  apphcation  to  preach  there,  which  he  de- 
clined. Relinquishing  the  profession  soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  1692,  and  a  captain  of  the  militia,  then  offices  of  much  distinc- 
tion. He  represented  the  town  several  jears  in  General  Court,  was  much  em- 
ployed in  various  public  trusts,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents  and 
exoieUent  character." 

He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Capt.  Timothy  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children.  Many  distinguished  individuals  in  our  country 
descended  from  them.  Mrs.  Minot  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1784,  ageci 
6^.    He  deceased  September  20th,  1735,  aged  88  yeara 

William  Denison  taught  the  school  in  1681— to  have  £20  and  '*his  aocom- 
modation  for  diet; "  the  next  year  to  have  twenty  shillings  more  in  money;  in 
1683  he  taught  part  of  the  year.  He  was  a  son  of  Eklward  Denison;  was  bom 
in  Roxbnry,  18th  September,  1664;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1681:  mar- 
ried Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Weld,  of  Roxburv,  12th  May,  1686.  He 
was  made  a  freeman  in  1690;  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  for 
twentv  years,  and  died  in  Roxburv,  22d  of  March,  1718,  aged  54  years. 

Mr.lD.  belcmged  to  a  family  of  note.  His  grandfather  William,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  odf  Roxbury,  was  a  freeman  in  1^,  and  a  representative  in  1658. 
His  son  Daniel  was  a  representative  many  years;  an  assistant;  a  sj^eaker  of 
the  House:  afterwards  a  major-generaJL  Edward,  the  second  son  of  William, 
and  the  faiher  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  married  Elizabeth  Weld  in  1641 ; 

•  Dr.  iMerce  says  (Address  at  opiTiing  of  Town  llaH,  Broukline.  1845.  p.  2<M  "th<s 
devii-e  S^  **  -*a8crn>ed  t*t "  "John  ua  1,  the  mint  ina«t^r.  In  regard  io  thir<,  it  may  b<! 
raid  tbat  *he  original  silver  seal  of  tne  Hadsac'iasetts  Compttoy,  In  Bngland,  was  et^nt 
nver  to  Oct.  Endicoit  In  the  year  1QS9.  Ii  was  la  U!>e  until  the  acce(U>ion  of  Qov. 
AndrosinlflSS.woich  wa<«  about  five  years  afltr  the  dec*'ase  of  Mr.  Foster.  The  seal 
wa«  probably  reston'd  in  1680,  niter  the  dei>OBition  of  Andres,  and  laid  by  in  1808«  whi-n 
the  Province  teaL  under  th»  second  charter,  was  snbsiirated.  In  1775,  the  I'nluny  seal 
was  adopted ;  and  In  1780,  our  prenent  State  seal.  Th « five  t^ea-s,  by  wav  of  distioctlun, 
may  be  aei^igiiated  as  the  *' first  charter,''  "osorpatlo  ,'*  "svcood  charter,"  the  *'revo- 
Hrtiur,'*  and  ** constitution'*  seals. 

It  seemtf  to  be  a  mistake,  tt-erefore,  to  suppose  that  either  of  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned **  made  "  or  ''devised  "  the  first  seal.  BninraviDffs  of  it  certaiuly  were  form-  d,  <  'U 
blocks  or  plates,  for  printing,  and  it  would  be  natural  enoutrti  fur  the  mint  master  ami 
the  printer,  especially  the  Tatter,  to  have  an  ove'-sight  in  their  production.  The  im- 
prei-sions  of  the  seal  on  the  public  documents,  were  variable  ia  their  slae,  and  it  is  not 
uapiobable  that  both  Hull  and  Foster  may  have  designed  or  nuuinfactured,  in  wood  or 
metal,  different  sised  models  of  It 
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was  a  representatiTe  in  1052  and  '55.  He  died  April  26, 1668.  Qeorg^  the 
third  Km  of  William,  and  brother  of  Ecwraid,  was  distingaished  in  t&  war 
with  King  PhiUp. 

John  Williams,  son  of  Dea.  SamneLknd  flnrandson  of  Robert,  of  Roxbiuy, 
was  bom  in  Roxbiury,  10th  December.  1864.  The  maiden  name  of  hia  mother 
was  Theoda  Park.  She  was  a  daognter  of  Dea.  William  Park,  a  person  of 
distinction  in  the  town  of  Roxbury.  Through  the  aid  and  inflnenoe  of  this 
worthy  man,  his  grandson,  John  Williams,  was  enabled  to  obtaiu  a  college 
education.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  168S,  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  became  a  teacher  in  the  Dorchester  schooL  In^^  montti  of  May.  1686, 
he  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  in  Deerfield.  This  town,  at  that  time  a 
frontier  settlement,  was  oontinually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages. 
Mr.  Williams,  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  took  his  lot  with  the  people.  Soon 
after  his  settlement  he  married  Eunice  Mather,  of  Northampton,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  and  ^pmddaughter  oi  Rev.  Richard 
Mather,  of  Dorchester.  On  her  mother's  side  she  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  John  Warham,  also  of  Dorchester. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  had  by  his  wife  Eunice  nine  children,  three  of  whom  were 
afterwards  ministers  of  the  gospel,  viz. :  Eleaser.  who  was  ordained  at  Mans- 
field, Ct. ;  Stephen,  ordained  at  I<on£^  Meadow,  Mass. ;  Warham,  ordained  at 
Watertown.  west  precinct,  now  WalRiam. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  WilUams's  family,  then  living,  with  the  exceotion  of 
Eleazer— nine  in  number— were  taken  captive  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in 
Deerfield.  29ih  February,  1703-4.  The  two  youngest  sons  were  murdered  by 
them  on  the  spot;  the  mother  shared  the  same  fate  a  few  da^  afterwards. 

A  full  account  of  the  taking  of  Deerfield,  and  of  the  privations  and  awfol 
suiTorings  that  attended  this  unfortunate  family  in  their  journey  throush  the 
Avildemessto  Canada,  is  feelingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  boox  enti- 
tled^ **The  Redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion." 

His  captivity  continued  a  year  and  mne  months,  during  which  time  every 
artifice  was  used  to  bring  the  members  of  the  family  under  the  dominion  of 
popery,  but  without  success,  except  in  one  instance.  Wb  daughter  Eunice  was 
left  among  the  Indians,  when  he  was  redeemed  in  1706,  and  no  sums  of  money 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  was  at  that  time  ten  years  of  age.  Soon 
after  this  she  forgot  the  English  language,  and  in  her  habits  became  an  Indian, 
one  of  whom  she  married,  it  is  said  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  of  "  Dauphin '' 
notoriety,  is  her  great-grandson.    She  died  in  Canada  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Mr.  TV  illiams,  after  his  release,  settled  again  in  the  ministry  at  Decsrfield. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Allen,  of  Windsor,  CL, 
who,  like  his  first  wife,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham.  By  this 
connection  he  had  five  children.  He  died  at  Deerfield  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1729,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  and  the  44th  of  lus  miniscry. 

Jonathan  Pd&rfont,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Lvnde)  Pierpont,  and  grand- 
son of  James,  a  merchant  of  London,  afterwards  oi  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  bora 
in  Roxbury,  in  tbis  State,  10th  of  June,  1665.  Robert,  the  father,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  John,  who  settled  early  in  Roxbury.  The  latter  was  a 
great-great-grandfather  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  the  former  pastor  of  Hollis 
Street  churcb,  Boston.  He  took  his  first  d^^ree  at  Harvard  College  in  July, 
1685,  and  in  February,  1686,  took  charge  of  me  school  at  Dorchester. 

Edward  Mills,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Shove)  Mills,  and  grandson  of 
John  and  Susanna,  was  born  in  Braintree,  the  29th  of  June,  1665^  graduated 
at  Harvard  CollegB  in  1685;  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester,  probably  from 
1687  till  1692.  In  the  year  1689,  there  was  a  **treaty  about  Mr.  Mills  keeping 
the  school,"  between  the  Selectmen  and  the  teacher;  also  in  1687,  '*  as  more 
fully  appears  in  the  new  book."  He  went  from  Dorchester  to  Boemm,  where 
he  exercised  his  gift  of  teaching  for  about  forty  years. 

JoBEPH  Lord,  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  (Rand)  Lord,  of  Charlestown.  was 
bom  June  90,  1673;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691.  From  169d  till 
1695,  probably,  he  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester.  In  the  Fall  of  the  latter 
year,  a  churcn  was  gat  uered  in  this  town  with  the  design  of  removing  to  Soutb 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lord  was  ordained  pastor.  The  newly-formed  church 
arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  on  the  Ashley  river,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Charleston,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  called  the  place  Dor- 
chester. On  the  subsequent  second  of  February,  '*  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  it  is  said,  **  was  first  administered  in  Carolina.''  It  was  necessary 
that  the  minister  should  be  ordained  in  Masnchusetts  to  his  work,  for  **  in  all 
that  country,"  whither  he  was  going,  sajs  Mr.  Danforth,  in  his  valedictory 
discourse^nere  was  "  neither  ordainM  Mtnister  nor  any  Churohf  in  full  ^^)spel 
order."  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gk>v.  Thomas  Hinddey  (by  his  mb 
wife),  on  the  third  of  June^  1696. 
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Mr.  Ixwd  remained  with  hla  church  and  society  over  twenty  yean,  when  he 
retumed  to  tUs  State,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1723,  woa  installed  pastor  of 
tiie  <*liiirch  in  Ghaiham.  He  died  in  1748,  after  preaching  at  Chathan>  twenty- 
eight  yean. 

JoBx  BosnraoN,  bom  in  Dorchester,  April  17, 1675,  was  a  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (Baker)  Robinson^Samuel  being  the  eldest  son  of  WHliam,  of  Dor- 
chester. John  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1605,  and  taught  the  school  in 
D.  the  next  year;  preached  at  New  Castl<\  in  Penni^lvania,  for  a  few  years; 
ssttJed  at  Duxbnry,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of  November,  i703.  as  successor  to  Rev. 
Icfaabod  Wiswall,  whose  daughter  Hannah  he  marriea,  January  81,  17a5. 
They  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. :  Mary,  Hannah,  Althea,  Eliza- 
beth, Samuel,  John,  Ichabod  and  Faith.  The  latter  married  the  elder  Gov. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Conn.  On  the  22d  September,  1722,  Mr.  Robinson  lost 
his  wife,  and  eldest  daughter  Mary,  who  was  then  in  her  17tb  year.  Mrs.  R. 
and  daughter  being  desirous  of  maldng  a  visit  to  Boston,  took  passage  for  that 
cttvin  a  coaster,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Fish,  oi  Duxbury,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1719.  When  off  Nantasket  beach  there 
came  up  suddenly  a  tempest ;  the  vessel  upset,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
MJr&  R.  was  in  her  43d  year.  The  body  of  the  daughter  was  soon  recovered 
— that  of  the  mother  about  six  weeks  cUFterwards.  On  the  body  of  the  latter 
was  found  a  golden  necklace,  whidb  is  said  to  be  in  the  posse&don  of  her 
doBCondantB. 

Mr.  R.  continued  pastor  of  the  church  in  Duxbury  till  November,  1738.  He 
died  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Gov.  Trumbull,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1745,  aged  70  years.  A  granite  monument  has  been 
recently  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  liebanon,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  12,000, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  descendants  there  interred. 

John  Swift,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Swift, 
was  bom  in  Milton,  March  14th2 1678-79;  taiupht  the  school  for  a  short  time  in 
1686;  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1697,  and  was  the  flr^t  minister  in 
Framins^ham,  where  he  was  ordained  October  8th,  1701.  He  soon  after  mar- 
ried Sarah,  daua^ter  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  Tile-ton,  of  Dorchester,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children.  His  only  son,  John  (H.  C.  1733),  was  a  minister  at  Acton. 
John,  the  father,  died  at  F.  on  the  d4th  of  April,  1745,  in  his  67th  year. 

Richard  Billuvgs,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Billings,  and  grandson  of 
Roger,  of  Dorchester,  was  bom  in  D.,  September  21st,  1675;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  I6O9;  taught  the  school  the  same  year,  and,  probably,  durine 
parts  of  the  two  years  succeeding.  '^ 

Saxttsl  WsswAiiL,  son  of  Enoch,  and  grandson  of  Elder  Thomas  WiswalL 
of  Dorchester,  was  baptized  September  2l6t,  1679*  giaduated  at  Harvard 
CoUe^  in  1701.  About  this  time  he  taught  the  school ;  afterwards  he  preached 
ORca  ionoUy,  as  opportunity  offered,  havm?  fljst  received  encouragement  from 
an  association  of  divines,  to  whom  he  had  offered  himself  for  examination. 
He  subsequently  embarked  as  chaplain  on  board  of  a  ship.  They  were  unfor- 
tnnatelv  taken  captive  on  the  voyage  b^r  the  Spaniaras,  and  carried  into 
Hartinlco,  where  he  experienced  a  severe  sickness;  but,  recovering  therefrom, 
retomed  soon  after  to  his  native  land.  He  preached  at  various  places,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people. 

BuJAH  Danforth,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Minot)  Danforth, 
of  Dorchester,  grandson  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Wilsozi)  Danforth,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Nicholas,  of  Framlingham,  County  of  Suffolk,  England— was 
bom  in  Dorchester  the  80th  of  November.  1683,  (bap.  2  Dcc.)»  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1703.  He  was  probably  a  teacher  in  town  fi)r  a  short 
time  in  1706:  for  in  the  accounts  made  up  to  December  2d  of  that  year,  is  the 
following:  "Paid  to  Mr.  Danforth,  schoolmaster,  £15."  **  He  was  a  physician 
atCastleWilliam  (now  Fort  Independence),  and  died  the  8th  of  October,  1736, 
agedSS." 

Peter  Thaoher,*  son  of  Rev.  Peter  and  Theodora  (Oxenbridge)  Thacher,  of 
Milton  (grandson  of  Thomas,  of  Weymouth,  who  was  subsequeutly  the  nrst 
mini&ter  of  the  Old  South  Church,  "Boston,  and  great-grandson  oz  Peter,  a 
Puritan  minister  of  Salisbury,  England),  was  bom  in  Milton  the  6th  of 
October,  1686L  graduated  at  Harvartf  College  in  1706,  in  his  eighteenth  year-— 
taught  school  probably  in  D.  about  one-quarter  of  that  year,  for  wbldi  he 
received  £8.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1707,  £80  more  had  been  paid  him  for 
keeping  acho<d.  Some  two  months  previous  to  this  date,  however,  he  had 
eonmunoed  preaching  in  Middleborough.    He  was  chosen  pastor  the  80th  oi 

*  Prof.  Thaolier  of  Tale  College  Is  a  descendant. 
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June,  170&  and  was  ordained  there  the  2d  of  November,  1709.  On  the  25th  of 
Januarv,  1711.  he  married  Hary,  daughter  of  flamnel  Frinoe|  Esq..  then  of 
Bocheener.  Sne  was  a  sister  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  of  the  Ola  Soush  Chmndi 
in  Boston.  By  this  union  Mr.  Thacher  had  ten  chiJdran— Peter,  Oxcnhridge, 
SamueL  John,  Thomas,  Maiy,  Susannah,  Mercy,  Theodora,  and  Moses. 
Peter,  their  eldest,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Couege  in  1737,  and  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  in  AtUeborongfa.  He  was  ordained  there  in  1748,  and 
was  the  pastor  for  forty  yeareL 

Ebenezer  DEVonoN  was  bom  in  Brooldine  about  1684,  eradnated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1707,  taught  the  school  in  1709.  He  was  ordained  minister  at 
Suffleld,  ComL,  the  28th  of  June,  1710  (succeeding  Bev.  Benjamin  Buggies, 
ordained  in  Mav,  1608,  and  died  the  5th  of  September,  1708).  The  town  of 
Suffleld  was  at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1710,  Mr.  Devotion  married  Hannah  fbom  the  17th 
of  February,  1688),  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Susannah  Breck,  of  Dorches- 
ter. They  had  a  son,  fibeneser,  who  nuduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732;  was 
ordained  at  SootUnd,  Windham  Counw.  Conn.,  the  22d  of  October,  1735,  and 
died  there  the  16th  of  July,  1771,  aged  57  years.  Ebeneeer,  the  second,  mar- 
ried Martha  Lathrop  (who  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Bev.  John  Laifarop^ 
of  Scituate,  who  died  in  1653).  They  had  one  son  and  five  daughters;  amone 
them,  Martha,  who  married  Gk>v.  ^muel  Huntington;  Hannah,  who  married 
Rev.  Samuel  Huntington,  D.D.;  Lucy,  who  married  Dr.  Josenph  Baker,  of 
Brooklvn,  Conn.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Sarah  Jane  (Mrs.  Lippincotc),  is 
favorably  known  to  the  reading  public  under  the  cognomen  of  '*  Grace  Green- 
wood." Ebenezer  graduated  ac  Yale  College  in  1759,  was  a  Judge,  &c. 
Samuel  H.,  son  of  flbenezer,  and  great-grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  nottoei 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1806.  Rov.  Ebeneser  Devotion,  the  teacher,  died 
Hi  Suffleld  the  11th  of  April,  1741,  aged  57  yeara 

Sajcuiel  Fiskb,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  FiskcL  of  Braintree,  and  grandson  of 
Bev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  minister  of  Wennam  and  Chelmsford,  was  bom  in 
Braintree^  April  the  6th,  1689.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Symmea  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  WilbaiTi  Symmes,  of  Charlestown.  Samuel  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1708— taught  the  school  in  1710  and  41;  was  chosen  minister  of  Hmg- 
ham  the  11th  of  February,  1716-17,  as  successor  to  the  Rov.  Mr.  Korton,  but 
did  not  accept  the  invitetion;  was  ordained  over  the  First  Church  in  Salem 
the  8th  of  October,  1718,  afterwards  became  minister  of  the  Third  Church  in 
Salem.    He  died  there  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  aged  81. 

Ebenezer  White,  son  of  James  White,  of  Dorchester,  and  maidaao,  of 
Edward,  who  came  from  England,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  the  8d  of  Julv, 
1685 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1704.  He  was  employed  soon  after  to 
teach  school  in  Weymouth,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  that  town: 
**19  Jan.,  1704^,  agreed  with  Mr.  Eben'  Wliite.  of  Dorchester,  to  Teach 
schooll  in  Weymouth  for  half  a  year,  beginning  the  22d  Day  of  Jan.,  1704-5. 
and  te  pay  the  said  Scoolmaster  15  lbs.  for  his  service  the  half  year  aboue  sd." 

In  1  Til,  and  the  four  subsequent  years,  he  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  1715,  he  was  again  chosen  by  the  church  in  Attleborough 
to  be  their  minister,  and  was  ordained  their  second  pastor  on  the  ITttt  of 
October,  1716,  and  died  in  1726. 

Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  Bev.  John,  of  Dorchester,  was  baptized  in  D.  the 
15th  of  November,  17SN3.  Ho  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715,  and  taught 
school  in  Dorchester  soon  after.  In  the  town's  account  for  1718,  it  is  stated: 
*'  Paid  at  sundry  times  to  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  for  keeping  8chooL£60.''  He 
was  afterwards  made  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
MasBachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  whicn  offloe  he  held  sevendyears.  He 
was  a  Judge  of  the  TtdbatQ  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  was  named  a  Mandamus  Counsellor  in  1774 

Daniel  Witham  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  "August  80th,  1700.  His  father, 
Thomas  W.,  was  a  son  of  Henry  Witham,  who,  I  suppose,  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Witham,  died  in  1653.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Babson,  daughter  of  James 
Babson.''    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  m  17ia 

The  first  notice  of  him  in  Gloucester,  after  this,  is  in  1726,  when  he'  engaged 
"to  keep  a  school  for  oneyear,  for  $60.''  He  probably  taught  in  Dorchester 
previous  to  172i.  "In  173Srhe  was  chosen  Selectman  [of  Gloucester],  an  offloe 
which  he  subseouentlv  filled  thirty-six  years.  In  1734  he  became  town  clerk, 
and  was  elected  to  tne  same  place  every  year  till  1775.  Being  qualified  bv 
education,  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  interest  in  the  general  welfare,  his 
services  were  often  in  reqtdsition  in  the  preparation  of  resolves  and  addresses 
to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  during  the  anxious  and  ex- 
dmng  period  that  inomediately  preceded  the  Bevolutionary  war." 
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Isaac  Billinos,  of  Hilton,  bom  in  Dorchester  the  9th  of  July,  1703,  was 
the  twelfth  child  of  Rogrer  and  Sarah  (Paine)  Billings,  who  were  mamcd  the 
2Sd  of  January,  1678.  Ho  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724,  and  taught 
tbe  school  the  same  year.  In  1737  or  ^38.  he  married  Beulah  Vose,  of  MUton, 
where  lie  spent  the  residue  of  his  days.  They  had  four  children — Sarah,  Eliz- 
abeth, Bath,  AbigaO. 

Phujjps  Patbon,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Payson,  was  bom  in  Dorchester, 
the  29th  of  February,  1704-5.  He  graduatea  at  Harvard  College  in  1724,  and 
taught  tbe  school  probably  the  next  year.  In  1727,  the  Selectmen  as;ree  with 
him  to  keep  tiie  school  for  one  year,  *' for  y«  sum  of  £40andy«  income  of 
y*  Money  Mr.  Stoughton  gave  for  y*  Benefit  of  y«  School." 

Four  of  his  sons  were  settled  ministers,  viz:  Pmllips,  who  graduated  at  Har< 
vard  College  in  1754,  was  ordained  at  Chelsea  the  26th  of  October,  1757,  died 
the  11th  of  January,  1801 ;  Samuel,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1758, 
was  ordained  at  £<unenbui*g  in  September,  1762,  but  died  of  an  atrophy  in 
February,  1763,  aged  24;  John,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764,  was 
ordaineci  at  Fitchburg,  as  their  first  minister,  the  27th  of  January,  1768.  died 
the  18th  of  May,  1804;  Both,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  was 
ordained  at  Rindg'\  N.  H.,  the  4tn  of  December,  1782,  died  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, 182&— the  father  of  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  D.IX,  minister  of  Poi-tland, 
who  was  bom  the  25th  of  July,  1783,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1808, 
was  ordained  the  16th  of  December,  1807^  died  22d  of  October,  182^  Two  of 
the  above  sons  of  Phillips  Payson,  Sen.,  viz.,  Phillips  and  Seth,  had  the  degree 
of  D.D.  conferred  on  them. 

Samuel  Moselsy,  son  of  Ebeneeer  and  Hannah,  was  bom  in  Dorchester 
the  15th  of  August,  1708:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729;  taught  the 
school  the  same  year  for  £50  58. ;  was  ordained  the  second  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Windham  Village,  now  Hampton,  Conn. ;  was  successor  of  the  Rev.  William 
Billings,  whose  widow,  Bethiah  (Otis)  Billings,  he  married  the  4th  of  July,  1734. 

SuFPLT  Clap,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Paul)  Clap,  was  bom  in  Dorchester 
the  1st  of  June,  1711 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731.  In  his  diary  he 
Bays,  '*  July  10, 1733, 1  oegan  my  third  yoar  to  keep  school"  His  salary,  this 
season,  was  £55  ISs. 

Noah  Clap.— He  taught  the  school  at  various  times  from  1735  to  1760— some 
eighteen  er  tweniy  years  in  all.  His  salary  in  1735  was  £60;  in  1750  and  '51. 
was  £270  old  tenor,  or  £36  lawful  money ;  in  1767,  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum.* 

JOSLAH  PiEBCB  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  Pierce,  of  that  part  of 
Wsbum  which  is  now  Burlington,  where  he  was  bom  July  13th,  1708;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  17^5;  taught  the  school  about  1/38:  went  to  Hadley, 
in  this  State,  early  in  1743,  and  was  nired  to  keep  the  Grammar  and  English 
school  in  tfaat  town  the  same  year— was  to  instruct  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
reading,  writing:  and  arithmetic.  He  kept  the  school  in  Hadley  twelve  years, 
from  1743  to  1755:  and  again  six  years,  firom  1760  to  1766. 

He  was  a  representative  from  the  town.  Justice  and  Town  Clerk,  and  was 
eogag^  in  farming  to  some  extent  after  the  year  1760.  He  was  a  good  pen- 
man, accurate  in  his  accounts,  and  left  several  interleaved  almanacs.  Mr.  P. 
was  an  ardent  Whig  in  the  Revolution.  He  married,  in  1743,  Miriam  Cook, 
daoehter  of  Samuel  Cook,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Samuel  Ckwk,  of  West  Cam- 
hri<Q;e.    They  had  mx  children. 

*  Mr.  Everett  in  bis  Dorchester  Address  in  1886,  epeakiog  of  Roger  Clap,  one  of  the 
iint  settlers  of  tbe  town,  remarks:  ^'Indoced  by  bis  example  and  advice,  several  of  his 
kindred  followed  him  to  America,  among  whose  descendants  are  those  of  that  name, 
who  in  every  generation  have  c-*  dltably  served  their  native  tuwn,  a^  wr  II  as  some  of 
the  mo«t  «nlDent  sons  of  New  England  in  other  parts  of  tbe  country     Of  this  stock 
vas  the  learned  Pmidjnc  Clai>  or  Yale  CoUeffe  and  the  venerable  Natbanh-l  Clap  of 
Newport,  of  whom  Bisbop  Berkeley  said,  *  before  I  saw  Far  her  Clap,  I  thuaght  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  (Pope  Clement  XI.)  had  the  most  grave  aspect  of  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
but  really  tbe  minister  of  Newport  has  tbe  most  venerable  a  upearaoce.    The  resemblance 
is  very  Kreat.*    I  may  be  pemutted  to  allnde  to  my  own  grateful  associations  with  this  i 
name,  as  that  of  the  patient  and  faithful  instractress  of  toe  same  lineage  [Mrs.  Lncy  ' 
Clapp],  who  taught  me  to  read  before  I  could  sneak  plain.    Considerately  mingling  th»  \ 
teacher  and  nurse,  she  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit  of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  school-^ 
room,  where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  pr.'matnre  struffvle  with  the  tall  double    ' 
letters  and  ampersand,  with  Korah's  troop  and  Vashtl^s  pride,  were  permitted,  nay  / 
ettconraged,  to  go  to  sleep.    Bo^er  Clap  was  a  military  man ;  and  in  time  succeeded,  with 
the  title  of  captain,  to  the  command  of  our  stout  little  colonial  Sebastopol— originally 
the  Castle,  then  Castle  William,  and  now  Fort  Independence— a  fortress  coeval  with  the 
ookniT;  whose  walls,  ihst  of  mod,  then  of  wood,  then  of  brick,  and  now  lastly  of 
granite,  not  inappropriately  symbolize  tbe  successive  stages  of  oar  political  growth.*' 
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Phuip  Cubtib  was  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Cnrtii,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Rozbury.  where  he  was  bora,  October  4th,  1717.  He  waa  admitted  into  Hai^ 
▼ard  Ck)llege  in  July,  1734,  and  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  that  institation. 
He  took  bis  degree  in  1788;  was  admitted  into  church  fellowship  Jannaiy  6th, 
1789;  studied  divinity  with  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Dorchester,  and  Kept  school  in 
this  town  two  years.  He  preached  his  AM  sermon  in  Stoufchtonham,  now 
Sharon,  in  the  month  of  May,  1741,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministrr  in  that 
place,  January  5th,  1742.  ma  salary  was  £60  per  annum.  He  hnd  the  use  of 
a  meadow,  and  was  supplied  with  wood.  On  this  slender  stipend,  with  the 
income  of  a  small  farm,  he  brought  up  a  large  family,  and,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  liberally  educated  one  of  his  sons.  He  married  Elisabeth 
Bass,  of  Dorchester,  September  6th,  1744.  As  Mr.  Curtis  taught  his  own 
children,  he  opened  a  school,  g^tuitoualy,  for  the  children  of  his  parishioners, 
and  occasionally  fitted  scholars  for  the  College.  The  children  of  Commodore 
Loring  (who  married  his  sister)  were  all  educated  by  him.  The  late  Christo- 
pher GJore.  Esq.,  was  also  his  pupil.  After  the  war,  his  peopl«  purposed  to 
Duild  a  new  church,  but  their  means  were  insufficient.  He  conmbuced  his 
mite  to  their  help,  by  giving  up  one  quarter's  salary.  He  also  gave  an  acre  of 
land  through  the  mickue  of  ms  farm,  to  aoconunodate  them  with  a  nearer  road 
to  tbe  meeting. 

Thoxab  Jones,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Waitstill  Jones,  was  born  at  Dorches- 
ter the  20th  of  April,  1721;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741;  taught  the 
school  this  year— for  the  first  quarter  at  the  rate  of  £85  per  annum,  for  the 
next  three  months  at  the  rate  of  £95,  probably  old  tenor  money^he  taught 
also  in  17^  He  was  ordained  as  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Burlington 
(then  a  precinct  of  Woburn)  the  2d  of  January,  1751. 

Edwabd  Bass,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Breck)  Bass,  of  Dorchester, 
and  great-great-grandson  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Bass,  of  Roxburv,  was  bom  in 
Dorchester,  Nqv.  28d,  1726.  He  entered  Harvard  Colle^  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  and  graduated  in  1744.  From  the  time  of  taking  his  first  degree  till 
he  received  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  engaj^^ed  in  keeping  school — a  part 
of  the  time  in  Dorchester— and  also  occupied  himself  in  such  studies  as  would 
oualify  him  for  his  contemplated  prof ession.  From  1747  to  1751,  he  resided  at 
ttie  College,  making  progress  in  theological  studies  and  occasionally  supplying 
vacant  pulpits  in  the  CongreanLtional  churches.  In  1751,  he  was  chosen  assist- 
ant minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church  (Episcopal)  in  Newburyport,  and  in  171^ 
went  to  England,  where,  on  the  24th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  then  Bishop  of  London.  In  the  Automn  of 
the  same  year,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  soon  after  toek  charge  of  the 
church  in  Newbury^at  that  time  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Matthias  Plant. 
He  married  Sarah  Beck,  September  19th.  1754.  She  died  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1789.  In  July  of  that  vear,  the  Universiiy  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  On  the  18th  of  Noveml)er  followh-g  (1789), 
he  married  Mercv  Phillips,  who  died,  his  widow,  January  15th,  1833,  in  her 
87th  year.  In  1796,  be  was  elected  the  first  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
consecrated  to  that  office  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  7th  of  May.  1797. 
bv  the  Bishops  of  tbe  Episcopal  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Maryland.  Tne  Episcopal  churches  of  Rhode  Island  afterwards  elected  him 
as  their  Bishop,  as  did  those  also  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1808,  the  year  of  his 
.decease.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  aged  77,  after  an  ilmess  of  but 
two  daya  He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowledgeL  accomplished  and  exem- 
plary.   He  was  also  noted  for  his  good  humor  and  wit 

James  Humphbxy,  son  of  Jonas,  who  was  the  son  of  Hopestill,  the  son  of 
Ender  James,  the  son  of  Jonas  Humphrey,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  the  20th  of 
March,  1722;  graduated  at  Harvara  College  in  1744;  taught  the  school  in 
1748;  and  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Pequoias^_now  Athol,  November 
7th,  1750.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1751,  he  married  blether  Wiswall,  of  Dor- 
chester, '*a  lady  of  high  respectability  and  much  energy  of  character,"  who 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Athol.  Mr. 
Humphrey  oommencea  his  labors  at  that  place  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances. Being  a  frontier  town,  it  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  neceesarjr  to  station  sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  avoid  a  surprise  from  "  their  devouring  enemy, 
whilst  others  were  worshipping  God  within."  For  three  successive  years  '* mi 
the  first  minister  of  Pequoia^  carrv  his  weapons  of  defence  intonis  pulpit, 
and  preach  with  his  g^un  oy  his  side." 

FXLATIAH  Glovbr,  SOU  of  Nathaniel  Qlover.  Jr.,  and  Rachel  (Marsh),  was 
bom  in  Dorchester,  April  2d,  1716— a  descenaant  in  a  direct  Une  from  John 
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Qlover.  He  married  Mary  Crehore  in  June,  1740.  They  had  two  dausfaten, 
one  cxf  whom  (Rachel)  married  William  Blake,  of  Boston,  the  39th  of  iTovem- 
ber,  1767.  Mr.  Lemuel  Blake,  of  Boston,  son  of  William  and  Rachel,  is  the 
only  descendant  now  (1858)  liviog,  having  attained  the  age  of  88  years.  In 
l*]^  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  to 
keep  school  tor  '*Squantum  and  the  Farms.'' 

Jakes  Baker,  bom  at  Dorchester,  Sept  5th,  17S9,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1760,  and  taught  in  the  town  while  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  for  the 
minifrtjy. 

Daniel  Leeds,  the  son  of  Hopestill  and  Sarah  {C\ap)  Leeds,  and  a  de- 
scendant in  the  fourth  generation  from  Richard,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  on 
the  28th  of  Mav,  1739,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1761. 
"Master  Leeds."  it  is  said,  ta^oght  school  in  town  about  fifteen  years— probably 
the  most)  if  noi  all  of  thai  time,  on  **  Meeting-house  Hill." 

Wnj^iAM  Bowman  was  bom  January  8th,  1744;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1764:  taught  the  school  in  1766;  was  afterwards  Town  Clerk  in  Koz- 
bnry,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Samuel  Coolidoe,  the  fouious  instructor,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Clarke) 
Coolidge,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  fro^^  John,  of  Watertown,  was  l>om  in 
W.,  August  8th,  1751.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  in  which 
year,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  lie  appears  to  have  conmienced  teaching  school  in 
Dordiester/  He  tauent.  subsequently,  at  various  times,  closing  in  1789,  the 
year  previous  to  his  aeath.  He  was  of  the  board  of  Selectmen  and  Assessors 
ten  successive  years,  from  1780  to  1789,  inclusive,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
tbar  chairman;  was  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  in  1787  and  '88,  being  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  Noah  Clap,  who  for  thirty-eiebt  continuousyears  pre- 
ceded him  in  botti  offices,  and  for  ten  years  succeeded  nim  as  Town  Clerk.  Mr. 
Coolidge  was  also  Treasurer  for  1789.  He  was  noted  for  his  beautiful  penman- 
ship: was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  and  for  his  high  classical 
attainments. 

Samuel  Piebcb^  great-grandson  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  bom  March 
25th,  1739,  colonel  m  the  militia,  and  **  bpgan  to  keep  scnool  February  1st,  1773, 
at  £o  5&  per  week" — so  aays  his  diary. 

Onesiphobus  Tileston,  bom  in  Boston,  April  28th,  1755;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1774;  taught  the  school  about  the  year  1775;  died  October 
601,1809. 

Edwabd  HuTGHnisoir  Robbins,  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Robbins,  of  Milton, 
was  bom  February  19th,  1758.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge 
£dward  and  Lydia  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  She  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fouiui 
geofiration,  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1775;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Murray,  of 
Boston.  Oe  taught  school  at  Intervals  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession (law)  in  Dorchester.  He  was  chosen  a  representative  from  Milton  hi 
1781,  and  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1793, 
which  office  he  held  for  m'ne  successive  years.  In  180*i^and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he  was  Lieutenant^GKrvemor  of  the  State.  He  was  subsequenUy 
engaged  in  public  business,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office;  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  defence,  &c  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  of  many^  other  useful  and  benevolent  institutious.  On  the 
decease  of  Hon.  William  Heath,  in  1814.  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate 
for  the  Countv  of  Norfolk,  which  office  he  hela  until  his  death,  which 
occorred  in  Milton,  December  29th,  1829. 


in  lioston  (on  "  Church  Green,"  so  called),  January  2d,  1782,  succeeding  Rev. 
Joseph  Howe,  who  died  August  25th,  1775.  Mr.  Everett  was  dismissed,  on 
account  of  ill-health.  May  2Dth,  1792,  '*  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  having 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind.''  His 
BuocesBor  was  Rev.  J.  T.  Kirkland,  D.D.,  ordained  February  5th,  1794.  Mr. 
R  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  (Jommon  Fleas  in  Norfolk  County,  in 
1790,  vrmck  office  he  beld  until  his  death  in  Dorchester,  December  19th,  1802. 
It  is  a  sinyilar  fact  that  his  elder  brother  Moses,  for  some  years  a  cotenmorary 
in  the  mmisterial  office  (ordained  in  Dorchester  in  1774),  was  compelled,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  jnelinquish  preaching  in  1793,  the  year  following  his  own 
rwrignatfon,  azid  that,  in  the  year  1808,  "i^jees  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Ck>mmon  Pleas,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 
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brother  Oliver.  He  married  Lucy  HilL  of  Boston,  Kovember  6th,  1787.  Rlio 
was  a  daughter  of  Alexander  8.  Hill,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Everutt  bad  ro!is 
—Alexander  H.,  Edward,  John.  jH.  C.  1806,  1811,  1818.)  All  of  them  w^!n'> 
remarkable  for  their  ability  and  acuolarship,  and  the  Hon.  Eldward  Everett  has 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  orator  second  to  none  of  his  cotemporarles. 

Aaron  Smith,  son  of  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H..  November  Sd,  1756: 
^^raduated  at  Harvard  Ck)llege  in  1777.  about  which  time  ne  tauqrht  the  8ch<x>l 
m  Dorchester,  havine  tarried  a  while,  it  may  have  been,  in  Sudbury.  *'H(3 
was  afterwards  master  of  the  North  Latin  School,''  Nort^  Bennet  street, 
Boston. 

Philip  Draper,  son  of  Timothy  and  Hannah  Draper,  was  bom  in  Dedham, 
March  ^  1757;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1780;  taught  one  of  the 
schools,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year,  and  for  some  years  subsoijuontly;  after- 
wards practised  as  a  physician  in  South  Dedham.  He  mimed  Mehitable, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kingsbury,  of  Dedham,  and  died  March  2[8L  1817. 
They  had  sons,  Jeremiah  and  Moses,  both  graduates  of  Harvard  College  m  1808. 

Samuel  SHurrLESWORTH,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Whiting)  Shuttles- 
worth,  was  bom  in  Dedham,  November  1,  1751 :  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777;  taught  school,  and  was  ordained  at  Windsor,  Vt.  June  23d,  17^. 
After  a  few  years,  he  left,  and  entered  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Samuel  Cheney,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  Roxbunr, 
Mai*ch  9th,  1745-6,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1767,  taught  the  schoal  m 
Dorchester,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  **  Eliot  School,"  in  Boston. 

Jonathan  Bird,  son  of  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Bird,  was  bom  in  Doi^ 
Chester,  March  30, 1761 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1782,  about  wliich 
time  he  probably  commenced  teaching  school  in  town,  in  a  awelling-house 
on  the  comer  of  what  is  now  Sumner  and  Cottage  streets,  near  the  "  Five 
Comers." 

Theophilus  Capen,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Barnard  and 
Jane  Capen,  was  born  in  Stoughton,  June  5th,  170!),  craduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1782.  and  maiTied  Rachel  Lambert  in  1784.  Soon  after  his  grsuiua- 
tion,  he  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester,  but  the  time  thus  spent  by  him  is 
imccrtain.  It  was  not  lon;^,  however,  as  we  find  him  in  Bath,  Me.,  for  a  while 
previous  to  17S7,  and  in  tii..t  year  preceptor,  also,  of  a  school  in  Sharon.  It 
was  his  father's  intention  t)  educate  him  for  the  ministry;  and  accordingly  he 
began  to  study  diviuiiy  with  Rev.  Mr.  Adams^  of  Stoughton,  and  spent  much 
time  in  the  composit.on  of  sei*mons,  &c.  This  plan  was  finally  relinquished, 
however,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice.  He  again  went  to  Bath, 
settled  tncre,  and  was  many  years  engaged  in  trading  in  that  place;  also  in 
Vassalborough  and  Augusta.  He  removed  to  Pittsfonl,  Vt.,  in  1811,  and  re- 
sumed his  former  profession  as  teacher,  which  was  continued  for  sevendyeora. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  C.  was  chiefly  engaged  in  farminjg.  H!e  died 
in  1842,  aged  82,  at  Chittenden,  Rutland  County,  Vt,  his  wife  having  died  six 
weeks  previously,  in  her  76th  year. 

Daniel  Leeds,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel  (one  of  the  schoolmasters  before  men- 
tioned) and  Abigail  (Goi  e)  Leeds,  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  on  Monday,  May 
7tAi,  1764;  graduated  at  Harvard  Colie^  in  1783*  taught  at  different  times,  and 
in  various  parts  ef  the  town,  commencing  as  eai'Iy.  probablv.  as  1784.  He  was 
the  first  teacher  in  the  school-house  built  at  the  Lower  Mills  Village,  in  1802. 
One  of  his  pupils  thus  describes  this  house  and  its  surroundings.  "It  was 
perhaps  20  feet  by  30— a  half  moon  entry — a  dignified  desk— boys  one  side  (the 
right,  going  in),  girls  the  other — old  fashioned  seats  for  one  and  two  each — a 
cast-iron  wood  stove  midway  the  aisle,  in  winter— a  tiap-door  with  a  ring  to 
lift,  to  go  down  cellar  for  wood— abundance  of  smoke  sometimes,  but  none  too 
much  m«— open  front  yard  down  to  the  road,  with  rocks,  apple  tree&  and  path- 
ways, as  one  might  say,  in  primitive  state.  Here  was  fun,  play,  and  plenty  of 
exenase,  and  in  the  house,  no  doubt,  some  good  teaching  and  senolarship." 


or  about  the  year  1800,  and  died  at  Gallipolis,  in  that  State,  November  80th, 
18Haged89. 

Ebenezer,  his  brother,  who  ^pwluated  at  Harvard  College  in  1806,  taught 
school  in  Dorchester,  commencmg  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  school  in 
the  second  district,  where  he  taught,  was  at  that  time  kept  for  six  months,  in 
tbe  cold  seasoiL  on  the  lower  road,  now  Adams  street,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  thebrick  school-house,  on  Meeting-house  Hill. 
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Rev.  Bnodi  Fntt,  GiifBn  ChM,  and  Hod.  Ebenieaer  BSrerefcfc,  are  amoiu^  the 
few  of  the  early  teachers  who  now  gorviveu  Mr.  Silas  Randall,  a  native  of 
Stowy  MaflB.,  wno  graduated  at  Brown  UniverBity  in  1804,  Was  the  immediate 
predtocooDor  of  tiie  lastr-mentloned  Mr.  Everett  in  I)i8trict  No.  & 

liEinTBii  CRAinB,  bom  in  Milton  in  1757,  and  removed  to  Dorchester  in  17S2L 
He  taught  the  first  school  (1790-1797)  in  the  schoolhoose  erected  on  a  lot  given 
by  himself  to  the  town  for  that  purpose.  It  was  one  story  in  height,  fourteen 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide^  with  no  plastering  inside  or  c]iq>boards  outside. 
and  was  only  comfortable  m  Summer.  It  had  four  small  glaisB  windows,  and 
one  without  glara,  closed  with  a  wooden  shutter.  A  door  was  in  one  comer, 
with  no  porch  or  enti^.  It  was  filled  in,  or  Uned,  with  brickjin  the  year  1791,  f 
tnt  not  plastered,  ana  was  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars,  in  1802.  Mrs.  Hawes, 
wife  of  Joseph  Hawes,  Miss  Gillespie,  and  other  female  teachers,  taught  here 
in  tiie  Smnmer  season.  In  the  Winter  of  1790  and  1791  Mr.  Lemuel  Crane  kept ; 
■chool  in  his  own  dwelling-hoase,  and  afterwards  in  the  school-house  in  Winter, ' 
tlie  bcdlding  having  been  made  more  comfortable  by  the  filling  in  before 
mentioned.  Mr.  Crane  also  kept  an  evening  school,  to  teach  the  apprentices 
and  oUier  bovs  in  the  fandamental  branches  (^  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
He  idso  tangnt  a  singine  school,  and  was  devoted  to  trait  culture,~apple  trees 
of  his  planting  were  in  oearing  in  1850. 

Frahgib  Psbbt  taught  the  South  School  in  Dorchester,  previous  to  tiie  11th 
of  June,  1791.  He  stMes,  in  a  letter  from  Hallowell,  M&,  of  the  above  date, 
that  he  is  out  of  health— -has  had  but  £45  salaiy  in  Dorchester— that  his  ez> 
pensps  were  £19  lOs.  for  board,  and  for  clothing  £13— leaving  him  only  13s.  lOd. 
He  would  like  to  renew  his  services  as  teacher  in  town,  but  wishes  the  oompen- 
aation  increased  to  £56. 

JosBFH  Qardrsb  AivDRBWSjbom  in  Boston,  February  7th,  1768,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1785.  He  was  a  physician.  In  a  letter,  written  May 
16th,  17^  to  Ebenecer  Tolman,  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester,  he  says, 
"  By  reason  of  an  appointment  in  the  Federal  armv.  I  shall  be  necessitated  to 

iTe  up  the  sdiool  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks;''^  but  requests  "a  dismissian 
day." 

Doreheater  Iniflivmyse  en  Oonneetieut  cmd  Oeorffta,* 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought  extremely  desirable,  in  the  first  settlement  of 
flie  country,  to.be  seated  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Bay  had  been  early  made  acauainted  by  those  at  Plymouth 
^vith  Connecticut  river,  although  the  court  declined  an  application  from  that 
quarter,  to  join  them  in  anticipating  the  Duteh  in  their  attempts  to  get  posses- 
■lon  of  it.  Three  or  four  individualEL  however,  from  Dorchester,  hi^  as  early 
as  1633  cToased  the  intervening  wudemess,  and  explored  this  magnifioeut 
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InHuenoed  hv  their  reports  of  the  noble  range  of  pasturage  to  be  found  on 
its  banks,  aided,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  discontents  in  the  Bay,  an  emigration 
uras  contemplated  in  1634  bj  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  and  Newtown. 
Mr.  Ludlow,  of  Dorchester,  it  was  said,  was  of  opinion  that  some  other  pei^ 
sons,  hnnseif  included,  would  fill  the  chair  of  State  as  well  as  Gbvemor 
Winthrqp;  and  the  star  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  church  at  NewtoSvn,  it  was 
tim"g>*t,  was  not  wanted  so  near  the  light  of  John  Cotton.  The  emigration 
was  warmly  debated  in  the  court.  Fifteen  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  infont 
house  of  deputies,  first  elected  that  year,  were  for  the  removal;  a  majority  of 
the  magistrates  placed  their  veto  on  the  measure,  and  great  heats  ensued.  It 
was  opposed  on  various  grounds,  but  the  **procatarctiad''  reason  (as  Hubbard 
eonftswnat  learnedly  expresses  it)  wasjthat  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  could 
not  safely  be  spared  from  the  Bay.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  M&'-srs.  Richard 
MfttJiAT  and  Thomas  Shepherd,  witn  numerous  associates,  arrived  in  the  colony. 
Mr.  Mather's  company  oeing  prepared  to  fill  the  places  of  those  desiring  to 
leaTe  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Shepnera's  to  succeed  to  their  brethren  at  Newtown 
(Cambridge),  the  court  gave  way  and  permitted  the  undertaking.  A  portion 
of  the  eimgrants  went  in  the  Autumn  of  1635,  the  residue  in  the  following 
Sprhig.  (met  were  the  hardships  and  severe  the  sufferings  endured  in  this 
early  American  exodus  through  the  wilderness,  first  faint  image  of  that  living 
tide  of  emigration  which  in  all  subsequent  time  has  flowed  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  coast^  till  in  our  day  it  has  reached  the  boundless  west;  and  is  even 
now  swelling  over  the  Rocky  Mounteins,  and  spreading  itself  on  the  s'lorcs  of 

*  Ererett^s  **  Oratfon  delivered  at  Dorchetrr  on  the  4th  of  July,  1855  ^'— full  of  proad 
and  affecdoiiate  memories  of  bis  native  town. 
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the  Padflc  Still  may  it  swell  and  fitUl  may  it  flow;  bearing  upon  its  boeom 
the  laws  and  the  insUtations,  the  letters  and  tiie  aixs,  then'eedom  and  the 
faith,  which  have  given  New  Wngland  her  name  and  praise  in  the  world !  The 
adventurers  from  Dorchester,— inen,  women,  and  children,— were  fonrteen 
days  in  making  the  joufney  now  daily  accomplished  in  three  hours,  and 
reached  the  river  weak  with  toil  and  hmieer,  and  all  bat  disheartened.  Both 
the  Dorchester  ministers,  though  it  is  said  reluctantly,  agreed  to  join  their 
emigrating  church.  Mr.  Maverick,  the  senior,  died  in  Boston  before  starting; 
Mr.  Warham  oonductad  his  flock  to  East  Windsor,  where  they  formed  the  first 
church  in  Connecticut,  as  they  had  been  in  Masnichusetts  seooni  to  Salem 
alone.  Thus  from  our  native  town  of  Dordiester.  and  from  Cambridge,  not 
yet  bearing  that  honored  name,  within  five  years  from  their  first  settlement, 
went  forth  the  founders  of  Connecticut. 

Two  generations  later,  namely,  in  1005,  application  was  made  to  our  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Donforth,  both  personaUy  and  h^  letter,  from  South  Carolina,  setting 
forth  the  spiritual  destitution  of  that  region,  and  asking  aid  from  us.  A  mis- 
sionary church  was  forthwith  organizec^  in  compliance  with  this  request  from 
the  remote  sister  plantation.  A  pastor,  Mr.  Joseph  Lord,  was  ordained  over 
it;  it  sailed  from  Dorchester  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  arrived  at  its 
destination  in  fourteen  days.  The  little  community  estabUd^ed  itself  on  Ash- 
ley river,  in  South  Carolina,  and  fondly  assnmea  the  name  of  Dorchester. 
Here,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  transplanted  church  and  settlement 
enjoyed  a  modest  prosperity.  But  the  situation  proving  unhealthy,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  limited,  a  removal  to  Georgia  was  projected  in  1752.  The 
legislature  of  that  colonv  made  a  liberal  grant  of  land,  where  the  emigitmts 
from  Dorchester  founded  the  town  of  Midway,  as  being  half-way  between  the 
rivers  Og^echee  and  Altamaha.  This  settlement  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  tne  parish  of  St.  John's,  afterwaids  honorably  known  as  liberty 
County  in  Georgia.  Its  inhabitante,  in  the  third  generation,  retained  the  char- 
acter and  manners,  the  feelings  and  principlea  which  their  ancestors  brought 
from  our  Dorchester  eighty  ^ears  before.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Gkoigia  as  a  ookn^  notnaving  choson 
delegates,  the  parish  of  St.  John's  addressed  themselves  du'ectly  to  that  body, 
and  received  from  them  a  coi>v  of  the  '*  General  Association. "  The  convention 
of  Georgia  declining  to  join  it  without  modification,  the  Paiish  of  St.  John's 
stibscrioed  it  on  their  own  account,  and  sent  one  of  their  number,  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall,  a  native  of  fWalllngford]  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  little  Dorchester- 
Midwa^r  church,  to  represent  that  parish  i:\  the  congress  at  Philadelphia.  "  At 
thisperiod,"  says  Or.  Stevens,  the  intelligent  historian  of  Georgia,  '*the  parish 
of  St.  John's  possessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  wealtii  (»  the  province; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  uprieht  and  independent  char- 
acter. Sympathising,  from  their  New  England  origin,  more  strongly  with 
the  northern  distresses  than  the  other  parts  of  Georgia,  and  being  removed 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Governor  and  his  council,  they  pressed 
on  with  greater  ardor  and  a  firmer  step  than  her  sister  parishes.  The  time  for 
action  had  arrived,  and  the  irresolution  of  fear  had  no  place  in  their  decisive 
councils.  Alone  she  stood,  a  Pharos  of  liberty  in  Enf^land's  most  loyal 
province,  renouncing  every  fellowship  that  savored  not  of  freedom,  and  re- 
fusing every  luxury  which  contributed  to  ministerial  coffers.  With  a  halter 
around  her  neck  and  a  gallows  before  her  eyes,  she  severed  herself  from  su]> 
rounding  associations,  and  cast  her  lot,  while  as  yet  all  was  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, with  the  fortunes  of  her  country,  to  live  witii  her  rights  or  to  die  for 
their  defence.  Proud  spot  of  G^rgia's  soil  I  Well  does  it  deserve  the  appella- 
tion (Lib^i^  county)  wnich  a  grateful  State  conferred  upon  it;  and  truly  may 
we  say  of  its  sons,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotic  services,  **  nothing 
was  wanting  to  their  glory,  they  were  wanting  to  ours," 

Dr.  Hall  appeared  at  Jrhiladelphia  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  1775 
(18th  May),  and  was  admitted  as  a  delegate.  On  that  day  Congress  was  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall,  the  deputy  from  the  Parish  of  St.  John's.  The  patriotic  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  colony,  and  four  delegates,  of  whom  Dr.  HaU  was  one. 
were  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  deputed  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  way,  and 
l^  the  strange  seouence  of  events  which  pervades  our  history,  the  pious  zeal 
of  a  few  humble  Christians  of  our  ancient  town,  in  1695,  was  the  remote 
cause  that  the  great  empire  State  of  the  south,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  1775. 
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**1HT«n  kf  idiools  were  erected,  m  at  Rixbary  (for  mAlntenADce  whereof  every 
InliabUant  bound  tome  hoaie  or  land  for  a  yearly  allowance  forever),  and  at  Boeton 
(wbere  they  mad<i  an  order  to  allow  foreTor  iBSO  to  the  maater,  and  an  honse  and  £80  to 
an  vther,  who  shoold  alao  teach  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher,  and  Indian  children 
were  to  he  tanght  freely,  and  the  charge  to  be  by  yearly  oontrlbnilon,  ( itber  by  rolontary 
allowaBce,  or  by  rate  of  inch  aa  refoaed,  etc.,  and  thia  order  inraa  conformed  by  the 
general  eonrt  [blank]."— FlnMngrV  Jcumal—vada  date  of  164B ;  8aTage*s  Bditton, 

18B8.  yoLn.,p.s:4. 

The  F&bb  School  in  Rozbury  waa  establiBhed  Bubseqaent  to  1642, 
in  which  year  Samuel  Hagburne  proyided  in  his  will  that  a  certain 
sam  (ten  abillings  per  annum  out  of  the  necks  of  land,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum  out  of  his  house  and  house-lot)  should  be  paid  unto 
'*  a  free  school  when  Roxbury  shall  set  up  the  same  in  the  town ; "  and 
prior  to  August,  1645,  when  sundry  inhabitants — Mr.  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, afterwards  Governor  of  the  Colony;  Mr.  John  Eliot,  **the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians;"  Captain  Goskins,  who  came  from  Virginia  in 
1644,  and  aided  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  Indian  work ;  Mr.  Thomas  Welde, 
the  first  minister  of  Roxbury,  and  sixty  others,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  assess  their  estates  for  certain  annual  sums  to  be  paid  annually 
f.»r.Ter  *'for  the  support  of  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  literature,'*  *'to  fit  them  for  publicke  service  both  in 
Church  and  Commonwealthe  in  succeeding  ages."  The  original 
agreement,  made  in  August,  1645,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  the 
20th  day  of  December,  1646,  the  following  instrumeot  was  duly 
signed,  on  the  basis  of  which,  and  not  by  public  statute  or  general 
town  taxation,  the  free  school  was  duly  established  and  supported — a 
grammar  school,  open  to  the  subscribers  or  donors,  free  to  the  extent 
that  the  subscription  would  pay,  a  great  public  blessing,  but  not  a 
public  school  in  our  sense  of  the  term : 

Whereas,  The  inhabitantes  of  Rozborie,  oat  of  theire  relUffioas  care  of  poe- 
teritie,  have  taken  into  coudderatlon  how  neoessarie  the  edacation  of  theire 
chOdren  in  Literatore  will  be  to  fltt  them  for  pablicke  servioe,  bothe  in  Churche 
and  Cammonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages;  tney  therefore  unanimously  have 
consented  and  agreed  to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  towne  of  Boxborie. 
and  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  schoolemaster,  to  bee  raised  out 
of  the  Heasoages  and  part  of  the  Lands  of  the  severall  donors,  (inhabitantes 
of  tiie  said  towne)  in  severall  proportions  as  hereafter  f ollowetn  under  theire 
faandee.  And  for  the  well  ordering  thereof  they  have  chosen  and  elected  seven 
Ffeoffees  who  aball  have  power  to  putt  in,  or  remove  the  scdioolemaster.  to  see 
to  the  wen  ordering  of  the  schoole  and  schoolars,  to  receive  and  pay  the  said 
twenty  poonds  per  annum  to  the  achoolemaster,  and  to  dispose  of  any  other 
sifte  or  giftes  which  hereafter  may  or  shall  be  siven  for  the  advanoement  of 
Msniing  and  education  of  children.    And  if  it  Gippen  that  any  one  or  more 
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of  the  said  Ffeoffeee  to  dvo,  or  by  removal  out  of  the  towne,  or  excommimi- 
cation  to  bee  displaced,  the  said  donors  heri-after  expressed  d  o  hereby  cov- 
enant for  themselves  and  for  their  heires,  within  the  ssiaco  of  one  month  after 
such  death  or  removall  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Ff eoffoes  to  elect  and  choose 
other  in  their  room  so  that  the  number  may  be  compleata  And  if  the  said 
donors  or  the  cireater  parte  of  them  doe  neglect  to  make  election  within  the 
time  forelimiteoL  then  snail  the  surviving  Ffeoflfees  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
elect  new  Ffeofrees  in  the  room  or  roomes  of  such  ns  are  dead  or  removed  (as 
before)  to  fulfill  the  number  of  seven,  a'!d  then  theire  election  shall  be  of  equal 
validity  and  f  oroe,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  all  or  the  greater  number  of  the 
said  donors. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  that  due  provision  may  not  beo  wanting 
for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  schoolmaster  for  ever,  the  donors  hereafter  ex- 
pressed, for  the  Beverall  proportions  or  annuities  by  them  voluntariJy  under- 
talcen  and  under  written,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  doe 
for  themselves,  their  heires  and  assignees,  I'espectively  hereby  give  a^^d  grant 
unto  the  present  Ff  coffees,  viz.,  Joseph  Weld,  John  Johnson,  John  Roberts, 
Joshua  Hewes,  Isaac  Morrell,  Thomas  Lambe  and  theire  successors  chosen  as 
is  aforesaid,  l^e  severall  rents  or  summes  hereafter  exprened  under  their 
handes  issueinge  and  Koaingct  forth  of  their  severall  messuages,  lands  and  ten- 
ements in  Roxburie  ner-  after  expressed,  to  have  and  to  hould,  perceive  and 
enjov  the  said  annual  rents  or  su  i«mos  to  the  onelv  use  of  tbe  Free  Sdioole  in 
RoxDurie,  yearely  payable  at  or  upon  the  last  of  &3ptember,  by  even  portioiis; 
the  first  payment  to'beg^n  the  la!st  of  September  m  this  prc.-ont  yeare.  And 
the  said  donors  for  themselves,  their  heires  and  assigneess  do  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  Ffeoffeos  and  their  successors  3iat  if  the  said  anmiaH 
rent  or  any  parte  thereof  bae  arriore  and  unpayed  the  space  of  twenty  days 
next  after  the  days  appointed  for  mvment,  that  then  and  from  thence  torth  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  ana  to  the  sad  Ffeoffees  and  theire  successors  unl  o  the  said 
messuages  lands  and  promises  of  the  i>artie  or  parties  making  default  to  enter 
and  dis&eine  and  the  said  distressed  then  and  there  found  to  leade,  drive  and 
carry  away,  and  the  same  to  prize  and  seU  for  the  payment  of  the  said  rents 
returning  the  overplus  unto  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  the  said  houses  and 
lands.  And  farther  the  said  donors  doe  for  themselves,  theire  heires  and 
assignees  covenant  and  P^ont  to  and  with  the  BYeoffees  aforesaid  and  their 
successors,  that  if  no  sufficient  dis  resse  or  distressed  can  be  had  or  taken  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meanein^  of  this  present  deed,  or 

if  it  shall  happen  that  any to  bee  made  or  replevie  or  replevins  to  be  sued 

or  obtained  of  or  by  reason  of  any  distresse  or  distressed  to  be  tcdcen  by  virtue 
of  the  presents  as  is  aforesai^  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may 
bee  lawf ull  for  the  said  Ffeoffeos  and  theire  successors  into  the  said  messuages 
lands  and  premises  to  enter  and  the  same  and  every  part  thereoff  to  liave  use 
and  enjoy  to  the  use  of  the  scfaoole  and  the  rentes,  issues  and  profitts  thereoff 
to  receive  and  take,  and  the  same  to  deteine  and  keepe  to  the  use  and  behoofe 
of  thdschoole  as  is  aforesaid^  without  any  account  makein^  thereoff  unto  the 
said  donors,  their  heirs  or  assignees  and  to  use  and  to  oocupie  the  said  houses, 
lands  and  premises  to  the  use  aforesaid  imtiU  such  time  qs  the  said  annuaJl 
rents  or  summes  and  every  parte  or  i>arcell  thereoff  with  all  arrearages  and 
damages  for  non-payment  be  fully  satisfied  and  paid  unto  the  said  Ffeoffees, 
their  successors  or  assignees  by  the  said  donors,  their  heires  or  assignees  or  any 
of  them:  of  which  said  rentes  or  summes  the  said  donors  every  and  singular 
of  them  nave  putt  the  said  Ffeoffees  in  full  possession  and  seisin  at  the  deUvery 
hereol  And  for  the  further  ratificaion  hereof,  the  said  donors  become  suitors 
to  the  honoured  General  Ck)urt  for  the  establishment  hereof  by  their  authority 
and  power.  Alwaves  provided  that  none  of  the  inhabitantes  of  the  said  towne 
of  Roxburie  that  shall  not  joyne  in  this  act  with  the  rest  of  the  donors  shall 
have  any  further  benofitt  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  no 
inhabitantes.  And  lastly  it  is  ^^ranted  by  the  aam  donors  that  the  Ffeoffees 
and  their  sucoeesors  shall  from  time  to  time  be  accountable  unto  the  Court  of 
AfisistantB  and  the  donon;  for  the  trust  committed  to  them  when  at  any  time 
they  shall  bee  thereunto  called  and  required.  In  witness  whereof  the  said 
donors  aforesaid  have  hereunto  subscribed  theire  names  and  sommes  given 
yearly  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1645. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  of  the  inhabitantes  of  Roxburie  as  have  or  shall  subscribe 
theire  names  or  marke  to  this  booke  for  themselves  severally  and  for  their  sev- 
erall and  respective  heires  and  executors  that  not  only  theire  houses  but  also 
theire  yards,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses  and  homesteads  shall  bee,  and  are 
hereby  boond,  and  bee  made  liable  to  and  for  the  severall  yearly  sommes  and 
rentes  before  or  hereafter  in  this  booke  mentioned  to  be  paid  by  every  of 
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them.    Bated  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1648.    (This  latter  danse  is 
iosarted  in  tiie  midst  of  the  snbscriptioiis.) 

The  seTcral  rents  created  by  these  agreements  were  first  collected  in 
1636,  and  thereafter  for  one  hundred  years — sometimes  by  a  collector 
designated  by  the  Feoffees,  and  sometimes  by  the  schoolmaster,  who 
was  often  obliged  to  take  it  out  in  board,  and  more  frequently  in 
marketable  produce.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  whole 
town  to  assume  the  work,  and  from  time  to  time  to  induce  new 
families  to  join  by  voluntary  agreement.  In  1666,  according  to  the 
historian  of  the  school  (in  1826),  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held,  of  which  the  original  record  says : 

In  the  year  Slzty-Siz,  in  the  month  of  Jaauary,  Mr.  Daniel  Weld  beine 
fixnneriy  dead  the  Feoffees  thought  it  noedf ul  for  uiem  to  meete  together  smd 
aooordiuKly  md  to  consider  what  courso  wixs  best  to  be  taken  for  tne  settling 
of  the  acmole  in  Bozbury,  and  upon  consultation  thcnr  judged  it  convenient  to 
adviae  with  all  the  donors  to  nave  there  counsel!  therein,  wherupon  the 
FDoffees  sent  out  to  call  together  the  donors,  who  upon  warning  and  notice 
came  in  and  mett  the  same  month  aforesaid  and  after  some  discourse  it  was 
thought  convenient  and  a  matter  most  tending  to  peace  and  love  to  propound 
the  case  to  the  whole  towne  that  so  opportmiify  might  be  given  to  as  manv  as 
thought  good  of  tiie  Towne  to  come  in  and  joyne  in  this  workc;  and  as  to  nelp 
bears  the  charge,  so  to  have  the  priveledg  of  the  schole :  according  to  whicn 
concluaion  at  tne  generall  towne  meeting  that  was  in  January  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  towne  that  they  would  apo  vnt  a  time  to  mocto  and  consider  of 
ue  Bcfaole  and  either  come  in  and  ioyne  with  us  In  this  foundation  of  the  schole 
or  ells  that  they  would  present  abetter  way  settled  upon  as  good  or  a  better 
foundation  and  we  would  gladly  joyne  with  them  when  it  shotud  be  presented 
to  1UL  Upon  the  proposition  of  this  motion  to  the  towne  it  was  voated  and  con- 
du  ied  to  meete  tnat  day  seaven  nighL  and  upon  that  day  the  towne  mett,  and 
when  they  were  mett  the  scope  c^  the  discourse  of  some  persons  that  spake 
most  was  for  the  removail  of  the  schoole  (which  was  not  the  workc  of  the  day) 
Wttiout  which  there  seemed  to  ai>peare  (w«  wiU  not  say  a  party)  several!  per- 
sons that  would  not  doe  anything  for  the  schoole;  so  after  much  discourso 
spending  the  day,  they  neither  conung  in  to  joyne  in  the  old  fotmdation  of  the 
schoole  nor  present  us  any  other  or  bOTter,  that  meeting  was  orderly  dissolved 
and  nothing  dona 

In  the  year  1669  the  following  petition,  signed  by  Mr.  John  Eliott 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  was  presented  to  the  General  Court : 

WherecuL  The  first  inhabitants  of  Rozbury  to  the  number  of  more  than 
sixty  ftoniues,  well  nigh  the  whole  town  in  uioee  days,  have  a^^reed  together 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  for  the  maintamance  thereof 
have  by  voluntary  donation  g^ven  a  small  rent  forever  out  of  their  several 
habitations  and  homesteads,  as  appears  in  the  record  of  our  school  book,  and 
have  settled  a  company  of  Feofifees  to  gather  and  improve  the  same  rents. 
Second,  wherecu^  by  Divine  Providence  our  first  book  and  charter  was  burned 
in  the  burning  of  John  Johnson's  hous&  it  was  again  renewed  in  this  form  and 
manner  as  we  do  now  present  it,  yet  by  reason  of  sundry  of  the  donors,  and 
the  alienations  of  tenementa  we  are  unoer  this  defect  that  some  of  the  hands 
of  the  donors  are  not  unto  this  second  book  personally  which  were  to  the  first, 
nor  are  they  attainable,  being  dead;  thimnefora,  our  humble  request  is  that  the 
Honored  Court  empower  the  Feoffees  to  receive  and  gather  the  same  as  If  the 
names  of  the  doooors  were  written  with  tiieir  own  hands. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that  the 
school  had  been  carried  on  on  the  original  foundation,  although 
certain  subscribers  had  not  paid  according  to  agreement,  and  certain 
townsmen  objected  to  this  mode  of  providing  a  school,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  mode,  the  committee  advise  the  Feoffees  be 
empowered  to  collect  former  subscriptions,   and  to  receive  certain 
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lands  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.     On  this  recommendation 
the  following  act  was  passed  in  1670 : 

Wherecui^  Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rozbiuy  oat  of  a  reUgieins  care  of 
their  poeterity,  and  their  good  education  in  literature,  did  heretofore  sequester 
and  set  apart,  certain  sums  of  money  amoanting  to  twenty  pounds  to  he  paid 
annually  unto  certain  Feoffees  and  their  suooeaBors,  bv  the  said  Donors  or 
Feoffees  orderly  chosen  for  the  sole  and  only  behoof  of  benefit  and  settlement 
of  a  free  school  in  the  sd.  town  of  Roxbury ;  obliging  themselves,  heirs,  exec- 
utors and  assignee,  together  with  their  houses  and  nomesteads,  for  the  true 
and  full  performance  of  their  respective  obligations— all  which  doth  fully 
appear  by  their  agreement  bearing  date  the  last  of  August  one  thousand  six 
hundred  fonrty-five:  in  which  agreement  the  original  donors  were  wisely 
suitors  to  the  General  Court  for  the  establishment  of  the  premises,  according 
to  which  a  petition  was  c^ered  in  the  name  of  the  present  Feoffees  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  nolden  at  Boston— May  19, 1669.  In  answer  of  which  the  Court 
im^wered  a  committee  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  return  the  case  to  the  Court, 
wmch  accordingly  was  done  as  appeared  by  their  return  dated  Kay  19, 1670. 
After  serious  consideration  whereof  the  Court  doth  hereby  order  and  enact, 
that  the  said  agreement  made  and  signed  by  the  donors  of  the  gaid  sum  of 
money  the  last  of  August,  1645,  be  by  our  authority,  ratified  and  established, 
to  all  intents,  ends  and  purposes  therein  specified;  both  with  respect  to  the 
orderly  choice,  and  power  of  the  Feoff eei,  as,  also  for  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment  of  the  said  sums  of  money  distinctly  to  be  yeilded  and  payed  by  the 
donors  of  the  same,  according  to  their  r^roective  subscriptions,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  of  payment  of  any  psurt  of  the  said  sums  of  money  to  which  subscrip- 
tion is  made  or  consent  l^ally  proved,  that  the  orderly  distress  of  the  Feoffees 
upon  the  respective  estates  obliged  shall  be  valid  for  the  payment  of  any  such 
sums  of  money  so  refused  to  be  payed;  as  also  this  Court  by  their  auUiority 
doth  settle  and  detormine  the  lands  of  Lawrence  Whittamore  with  all  the  rents 
and  arrearages  that  have  6r  may  arise  from  thence  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
received  and  improved  by  the  so.  Feoffees  to  the  use,  behoof,  and  benefit  of 
the  free  school  in  Roxbury.  which  sd.  Feoffees  are  hereby  impowered  for  the 
ordering  of  all  things  for  the  settlement,  and  reparation,  of  tne  school-house, 
choice  of  masters  and  orders  of  schooles,  to  improve  aJl  donations  either 
past  or  future,  for  the  behoof,  and  benefit  oi  the  said  school,  without  any  per- 
sonall  or  private  respects,  as  also  the  ordering  of  twenty  acres  of  arable  land, 
lying  in  the  great  lotts.  which  hath  been  in  occupation  for  the  sd  school  about 
twenty  years,  as  also  that  if  for  the  necessary  and  convenient  future  being  of 
a  school-master  there  be  necessary  the  future  levying  of  any  further  sums  of 
money:  That  the  said  donors  be  absolutely  and  wholly  free  from  any  such 
levy  or  imposition,  those  only  being  accounted  donors  who  are  possessors  of, 
or  responsiDle  for,  the  sd.  sums  of  money  according  to  subscription  and  the 
said  Feoffees  to  be  always  responsible  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  Donors 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  provided  there  be  constant  provision 
of  an  able  grammar  schoolmaster,  and  ihe  school-house  is  setled  where  it  was 
first  intended,  and  may  be  acoommodable  to  those  whose  homesteads  were 
engaged  towards  the  maintainance  thereof,  and  in  case  there  be  need  of 
further  contribution  that  the  levy  be  equally  made  on  all  the  inhabitants 
excepting  only  those  that  do  by  virtue  of  their  subscription  pay  their  full  pro- 
portion (^  the  annual  charges. 

The  Free  School  was  oontinufid  under  this  act  until  January  21, 1789,  when 
an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
easterly  part  of  Boxbury,  and  for  a  half  century  afterwards  the  Free  School 
was  conducted  like  any  other  incorporaied  academy. 

BENKFACTOBS  AND  TSACHXBS  OF  THB  BOZBUBT  BOHOOL. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  Roxbury  Free  or  Grammar  School  wera 
Samuxl  Huobubrb,  who  died  in  164d;  Lawbencb  Whtttahobe,  who  died  in 
1644,  *'  an  ancient  Christian  of  80  years,"  leaving  his  whole  estate  to  the  school, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  trustees;  Isaac  Heath,  who  left  by  will  in  1660,  256 
acres  to  the  school;  and  Thomas  Bbll. 

Thomas  Bell  who  came  over  in  1685,  was  made  freeman  in  1686^  but  retonied 
toBn£^dinl654^  where  he  died  in  1672— leaving  a  will  dated  Jan.  29, 1671, 
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in  wliic^  Jg  the  following  proyjakm,  held  on  long  Ipmob  f6r  the  benefit  of  the 

school: 

^'Imprimis,  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  Eliot,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  Beople  of  QkA  at  Roxbory  in  New  England  and  Isaac  Johnson  whom  I 
take  to  be  an  officer  or  overseer  of  or  in  said  Chmx^h,  and  to  one  other  like 
Godly  person  now  bearing  office  in  said  Church  and  their  saccessors  the  min- 
ister and  other  two  snch  head  officers  of  the  said  Church  at  Roxburr  as  the 
whole  church  there  from  time  to  time  shall  best  approve  of  succeaBively  from 
time  to  time  forever  all  those  mv  messuages  or  tenements,  lands  and  heredita- 
ments with  their  and  every  of  thsir  appurtenances  situate,  lying,  and  beinff  at 
Roxbury  in  New  England  aforesaid  m  parts  beyond  the  seas  to  have  ana  to 
hold  to  the  said  officers  of  the  said  Church  of  RoxDury  for  the  time  being  and 
their  succeBSors  from  time  to  time  forever,  in  trust  only  notwithstanding,  to 
and  for  the  maintainanoe  of  a  schoolemascer  and  free  school  for  the  teaching 
and  instructing  of  Poor  Men's  children  at  Roxbnrv  aforesaid  forever  and  to  be 
for  no  other  use,  intent,  and  purpose  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Hi*t  >ry  of.  the  Town  of  Roxbury  says: 

With  such  bounties,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  school  was,  very  early,  one  "of 
high  character  "  and  * '  the  admiration  of  the  neighboring  towns. ''  It  was  said 
by  Mather  "  that  Roxbury  had  afforded  more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and 
tlien  for  the  public,  than  any  other  town  of  its  bigness  or,  if  I  mistake  not^  of 
twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England.*' 

And  the  Roxbury  Free  School,  for  the  Uberality  of  its  objects,  the  great 
names  that  have  been  associated  with  it,  and  the  actual  good  it  has  done,  as 
well  as  for  its  wealth,  deserves  an  honorable  place  amongst  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  these  must  be  panned  by  now,  whilst  we  turn  over  a  few 
matters  cdnoeining  its  early  day  a 

In  1648,  Isaac  Morrill  agreed  to  collect  the  school  money  and  pay  it  over  to 
the  schoolmaster. 

The  first  tea<^her  named  in  the  school  records  Is  Master  Hanf  ord,  who  agreed 
for  twenty- two  pounds  per  annum. 

The  25th  of  the  9th  month,  1652,  the  feoffees  agreed  with  Mr.  Daniel  Welde 
"tliat  he  provide  convenient  benches  with  forma,  with  tables  for  the  scholars^ 
a  ocmvenient  seate  for  the  schoolemaster,  a  Deske  to  put  the  Dictionary  on  and 
shelves  to  lay  up  bookes,  and  keepe  the  house  and  windows  and  doores  with 
the  chinmey  sufficient  and  proper  and  there  shall  be  added  to  his  yearly  stipend 
due  by  the  Booke  the  rent  of  the  schoole  land  being  four  pounds  the  yeare. 
He  having  promised  the  Feoffees  to  free  them  of  the  labor  of  gathering  up  the 
paxticnlars  of  the  oontribntioos  and  they  to  stand  by  him  in  case  any  be 
refractory.*' 

Though  our  early  law  of  the  colony  required  each  town  to  provide  a  school- . 
master  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and,  when  any  towns  should  hav^ 
a  hundred  families  or  householders,  to  set  up  a  grammar  schoo!,  there  appearJ 
to  have  been  none  but  this  in  Roxbury.  I 

lu  1668»  the  Feoffees  made  an  agreement  with  John  Prudden  as  teacher,  for 
a  year,  the  terms  of  which  are  a  little  curious.  Master  Prudden  ''promised 
and  engaged  to  use  his  best  endeavor,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  instruct 
in  all  ScholasticaU,  moral],  and  Theological  discipline,  the  Children  (soe  far  as 
they  are  or  shall  be  capable)  of  the  signers  all  A.  B.  C.  dariann  excepted." 

About  fifty  persons  signed  the  agreement,  and  four  of  whose  children  were  * 
to  be  instructed  gratis;  this  exception  would  prove  that  the  school  was  not  free 
m  the  present  use  of  that  word,  to  the  fifty  subscribers. 

And  the  Feoffees,  "not  enjoyning,  nor  leting  the  said  Finden  from  teaditng 
any  other  children,  provided  the  number  thereof  doe  not  hinder  the  profiting 
of  the  forenamed  youth,"  promised  to  allow  Mr:  Pruden  twenty-five  pounds 
half  on  the  29th  of  Sept  and  the  other  half  "to  be  payed  on  March  25,  by 
William  Parks  and  Robert  Williams,  their  heirs  or  administrators,  at  the 
iqpper  milk  in  Roxbury,  three-quarters  in  Indian  Com,  or  peas,  and  ttie  other 
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f oorth  part  In  barley,  all  good  and  merchantable  at  pirioe  ooment  in  the 
country  rate,  at  the  day  of  payment." 

It  was  '^alsoe  farther  added"  that  "if  any  other  perKms  in  the  town  of 
Boxbory  shall  for  like  ends  desire  and  upon  like  grounds  with  the  above-men- 
tioned, see  meete  to  adde  their  names  to  this  writing,  they  shalle  enjoye  the 
likepriTiledges." 

One  column  of  the  subscribers  was  headed  "  Gratis.^ 

At  one  time,  probably  about  1673,  the  Bell  lands  were  let  to  John  Gk>re  for 
twenty-one  years,'  he  agreeing  "to  teach  the  school  or  procure  a  substitute,  or 
pay  £12  a  yeai*  in  com,  or  cattle,"  &c 

In  1679,  it  was  Ordered  that  "parents,  &a,  of  children  comeing  to  the 
school,  whether  inhabitants  or  strangers,  shall  pay  four  shillings  a  child  to  the 
master  or  bring  half  a  cord  of  good  merchantable  wood,  except  such  as  for 
poverty  or  otherwise  shall  be  acquitted  by  the- feoffees." 

In  1734  it  was  ordered  that  parents,  &c.,  shall  send  4s^  6dL  in  money  or  two 
feet  of  good  wood  for  each  child  within  ten  days  "  or  the  master  to  suffer  no 
such  children  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fire." 

In  1735  the  amount  for  each  child  was  eight  shillings  or  two  feet  of  wood. 

In  1665,  the  school-house,  probably  the  first,  was  repaired  by  Capt.  Johnson. 
But  in  1666  it  was  complained  of  as  out  of  repair.  In  1681  one  of  the  teachers 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  trustees  says  "of  inconveniences,  I  shall  instance  no 
other,  but  that  of  the  school-house  the  confused  and  nastie  posture  that  it  is  in, 
not  fitting  for  to  reside  in,  the  glass  broken  and  thereupon  very  raw  and  cold, 
the  floor  very  much  broken  and  torn  up  to  kindle  fires,  the  hearth  spoiled,  the 
seats  some  burnt  and  others  out  of  kilter,  that  one  had  as  well  nigh  as  goods 
keep  school  in  a  hog  stie  as  in  it."  (This  master  was  evidently  not  restricted 
to  morall,  ecclesiasticall  and  theologicaU  discipline.)  A  new  building  was 
probably  built  about  this  period. 

In  1742,  the  old  sshool-house  being  much  gone  to  decay,  the  Feoffees,  "with 
the  help  of  many  well  disposed  persons  by  way  of  subscription  "  erected  a  new 
school-house.  This  was  built  of  brick,  of  one  story.  The  second  story  was 
added  in  1820.  It  was  sold  in  1835.  When  they  built  the  brick  school-house  in 
1742  the  *'  HonL  Paul  Dudley  Esquire  was  pleased  to  bestow  for  the  use  of  said 
school  a  good  handsome  BelL" 

In  16S8,  the  school  lands  were  let  at  auction  for  five  hundred  years.  This 
gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  fraud  in  the  sale. 
About  ITIO  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  couacil  and  the  leases  of  Bell's  land 
were  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  and  statutes  of  England  and  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Feoffees.  A  suit  or  suits  were  brought  in  court  Achmuty 
and  Valentine  were  counsel  for  the  school,  but  Qore  the  defendant  prevailed  at 
last,  after  the  case  had  been  appealed  and  reviewed.  These  leases  were  finally 
all  cancelled  by  agreement. 

In  1723  the  standard  of  admission  was  raised.  Instead  of  excluding  only 
ABCdarians,  the  order  provided  that  the  master  should  "not  be  obliged  to 
receive  any  children  for  his  instruction  at  the  said  school  until  such  time  as 
they  can  spell  common  easy  "B^g^igii  words  either  in  the  Primer,  or  in  the 
Ftalter  in  some  good  measure."  Latin  was  ordered  to  be  taught  at  least  as 
early  as  1674.  ^ 

In  a  petition  of  Stephen  WiUiams  and  others,  in  the  year  1715,  to  the  General 
Court,  to  confirm  a  grant  of  500  acres  by  the  Legislature  to  the  school  in  1660, 
and  of  which  the  school  had  received  no  benefit,  it  is  claimed  "that  said  Free 
School  is  one  of  the  ancientest  and  most  famous  school  in  this  Province,  where, 
by  the  fear  of  Gkxi,  more  persons  have  had  their  education  who  have  been,  and 
now  are,  worthy  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  than  in  any,  (we  may  say) 
than  in  many  towns  of  like  bigness  in  the  Province,"  &c 
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The  settlement  of  Charlestown  was  begun  in  1629,  and  in  June, 
1036,  *  Mr.  William  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for 
a  twelvemonth ;'  aind  in  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  granted 
to  the  town  LovelPs  Island,  which  was  leased  ont,  and  the  rent  was 
applied  by  the  town  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  1647,  against  a  marginal  reference  in  the  Town  Records — 
'Allowance  granted  for  the  Town  School.'  January  20,  it  is  re- 
corded— 'It  was  agreed  that  a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  should  be 
gathered  of  the  town  towards  the  school  for  this  year,  and  the  five 
pounds  that  Major  Sedgwick  is  to  pay  this  year  (for  the  island)  for 
the  school ;  also,  the  tovm's  part  of  the  Mistick  weir  for  the  School 
forever.'  The  town  in  1650  had  'about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwelling  houses.' 

In  1661,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Charles- 
town,  and  took  charge  of  the  Town  School.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666,  he  presented  to  the  Selectmen  the  following  motion  : — 

Pint,  That  they  would  take  care  the  school-house  be  speedily  amended,  be- 
cause it  is  much  out  of  repair. 

SeconeUy^  That  they  would  take  care  that  his  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  con- 
stables being  much  behind  with  him. 

Thirdly^  Putting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town ; 
tIz^  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered  to  set  up  in  the  town  so  long 
as  be  could  teach  the  same,  yet  Mr.  Mansfield  is  suffered  to  teach  and  take 
away  his  scholars. 

From  an  order  of  this  date  (Jan.  12, 1666)  it  appears  that  'many 
of  our  youths  were  gnilty  of  rude  and  irreverent  carriage  in  the 
times  of  the  public  ordinances  of  praying  and  preaching  on  the 
Lord's  Day,'  it  was  >commended  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  further 
their  cbeerful  endeavors  by  sitting  in  turn  before  the  youths'  pew 
daring  morning  and  evening  exercise — and  '  it  is  our  joint  expecta- 
tion that  all  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  on  grounded 
exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  in  some  one  of  those  three  pews 
made  purposely  for  them,  except  Mr.  Cheever's  scholars,  who  are 
required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly  in  the  pews  appointed  for 
them  together.' 

In  1671,  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  engaged 
by  the  Selectmen  to  keep  the  Town  School  on  the  following  terms : 

1.  That  he  shall  be  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  town,  and  receive 
twenty  shillings  a  year  firom  each  particular  scholar  that  he  shall  teach,  to  be 
paid  him  by  those  who  send  children  to  him  to  school. 

2.  That  he  shall  propose  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
learning  answerabla 

3.  That  he  shall  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  half  a  year's  mutual  notice  by  him  and  the  town,  before 
any  cfaai^  or  remove  on  either  side. 
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FUBUO  flOHOOIA  Df  WATIBIOWV. 

Watibtowv  was  settled  in  1630 ;  the  first  church  was  oiganised 
July  28,  in  the  same  year,  and  a  pkice  for  public  worship  was 
erected  prior  to  1634.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  school-honse  in 
the  town  records  is  September  17,  1649.  This  was  probably  a 
Town  Grammar  or  Free  School,  for  it  was  robbed  in  1664,  by  two 
Indians,  of  seventeen  Greek  and  Latin  books.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  a  teacher  is  1649,  when  the  town  *  signified  its  desire  to 
David  Mitchell,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  him  to  teach  school'  In 
1650-61,  Richard  Norcross  was  hired  for  one  year  for  £30,  and  was 
'  allowed  2s.  a  head  for  keeping  the  dry  herd.'  Pnpils  not  inhabit- 
ants were  to  pay  tuition  '  as  before.'  The  same  teacher  was  em- 
ployed, at  different  periods  afterward,  for  forty  years, '  to  be  paid 
by  the  parents  for  English,  Sd.  per  week ;  for  writing,  4d,  a  week ; 
for  Latin,  6d,  a  week.' 

In  1700,  the  town  'voted  Mr.  Goddard  £10  for  the  year  ensuing, 
and  the  rates  from  parents  and  owners  of  children.'  In  1764, '  Rev. 
Joseph  Moore  was  desired  to  keep  school  and  be  helpful  to  the  min- 
ister for  £40 ;  and  4d,  per  week  for  all  who  should  send  their  children.' 

FHEB  SCHOOL  IN  NXWBBBBT. 

'OuLD  Newberrt'  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1635;  in 
1639,  ten  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Anthony  Somerby  'for  his 
encouragement  to  keep  school  one  year.'  And  the  first  notice  of 
the  town's  intention  to  build  a  school-house  and  to  support  a  teacher 
at  their  expense  was  in  1652.  In  the  year  following,  it  was  ordered 
'  that  the  town  should  pay  twenty-four  pounds  by  the  year  to  main- 
tain a  free  school  at  the  meeting-house,'  against  which  vote  seven- 
teen persons  'desired  to  have  their  dissents  recorded.' — Cof&n's 
Hutory  of  Newberry, 

FBIB  SCHOOL  OF  DUZBUBT. 

The  settlement  of  Duxbury  was  begun  about  1632,  and  was  made 
a  township  in  1637.  The  earliest  instruction  was  publicly  griven  by 
the  clergyman.  Rev.  Ralph  Partridge,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a* 
public  school  in  the  colony  till  after  the  Court  of  Plymouth  granted 
the  people  certain  fisheries  'for  and  toward  afree  school,  for  the  train- 
ing up  of  youth  in  literature  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  1655.' 

ORAmfAR  OR  FREB  SCHOOL  OF  IPSWICH. 

The  Grammar  school  of  Ipswich,  in  which  Mr.  Cheever  taught 
after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  in  existence  in  1651,  when  the  town 
granted  '  all  the  Neck  beyond  Chebacco  river  for  the  maintenance 
thereof.'  This  land  was  leased  for  £14  a  year.  The  committee 
fixed  what  each  scholar  should  pay  yearly  or  quarterly. 
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1636—1654. 

Iir  I6869  sue  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court,  or  Legisbtare,  of  the  colony  o(  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met 
at  Boston  on  the  8th  of  September,  apd  continued  in  session  until  the 
28th  of  October,  passed  an  actf  appropriating  JS400  toward  the  es- 
tablishoient  ci  a  school,  or  oollege.  The  sum  thus  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  civilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  through 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  country  whose  resources  was  not  yet 
developed,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  But  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters were  educated  men — many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
public  sefaools  of  England.  These  men  gave  direction  to  the  ednca^ 
tional  policy  of  the  colony,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  "'  learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and  common  wealth. "{ 

In  1687,  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Counsel- 
ors Humphrey,  Harlaskenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Ministers 
Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Peters,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  ^  to  take  order  for  a  college,"  which, 
in  the  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1638,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
90  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1688,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
1637,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £779  179.  2d.  in  money,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

*  This  dceceh  will  follow  Kibauntiall/  Eliot'i  "  History  cf  naroard  CkOegeV 
t  •^Tbe  CoQit  afreed  to  ftTe  £400  toward  •  aebool  or  eoUcg e,  wh«r«of  £900  to  be  paid 
Btit  year,  and  jB30O  wheo  tho  work  ia  finiahad,  and  ibe  Dext  Court  to  appoint  wtaera  and 
what  building.'*    For  Liat  of  I..affialaliye  Grants,  aee  Appendix,  p.  139. 

:  *^The  enda  for  which  our  fat  hen  did  chiefly  erect  a  colle^ra  in  New  Bnflaod,  were  that 
10  aebolara  might  be  there  educated  for  the  aerriee  of  Ghriat  and  bia  cbnrebea,  In  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  they  might  be  aea*)ned  in  their  tender  yeara  with  eoeh  principlea  aa 
tmoof hr  tbclr  bleaaed  progenitors  infothis  wildemeaa.  There  b  no  one  thing  of  greater  con- 
eemmcBC  to  thaw  ohnrehai^  In  preaent  and  iltertimet,  than  the  proapertty  of  that  aoclely. 
They  can  not  aobalaC  wltboot  a  college  "—Dr,  bienam 
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very  little  is  known  of  a  man  whose  name  is  deservedly  commemora- 
ted in  that  of  the  college,  to  which  his  bequest  was  so  timelj  and  so 
bountiful  an  aid.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  colony, 
though  long  enough  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  to 
excite  in  himself  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  efibrt  to  extend  the 
means  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox 
divine,  and  a  practical  Christian ;  and  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  individual,  that  a  roan  of  such  character,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  should  have  been  found  in  his  position.  The 
sura  above  named  was  but  half  of  his  property,  and  must  be  esteemed 
equal  to  six  or  seven  times  the  same  nominal  amount  at  the  present 
day — sufficient)  certainly,  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  they  would  then  have  been  esteemed.  And  yet  he  leaves  his 
native  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  and  resorts  to  the  feeble  settlement 
of  a  scanty  colony,  in  an  unknown  wild,  and  preaches  the  gospel  to 
the  little  flock  that  can  be  found  there  to  attend  his  ministrations. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  strength  in  the  human  character,  or  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  and  superiority  to  worldly  advantages,  in  the  human 
heart,  surely  they  were  exhibited  by  John  Harvard.* 

The  first  class  was  formed  in  1638,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  collegiate  class  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmasters  in 
New  England,  who  disgraced  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  *'  the  school  at 
Cambridge,"  by  bad  temper,  unjustifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1640  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
the  Charlestown  ferry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dun- 
ster  arrived  from  England ;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  by 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  was 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  acclamation  and  general  consent 
He  was  inducted  into  the  office  on  the  27th  of  August,  1640.  Under 
his  administration,  and  principally  by  his  eflforts,  a  course  of  study 
was  prescribed,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  annual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  instituted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  General  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  officer 
than  President  Dunster,  and  yet  all  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 

*  Fbr  '^  Memoir  or  Harvmrd,"  aod  Mr.  T^erett's  addreM  on  erectlof  a  monoment  to  bto 
mtmorj  in  1838,  see  Baroard't  *^ American  Journal  of  Education,"  Vol.  V..  p  621-d31 
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for  disturbing  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptbm  bj  preaching  antipedO' 
haptUm  in  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  He 
was  tried,  conYicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive  admonition  on  Lecture 
Day,*  and  to  be  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  against  him,  that  on  the  24t}i  of  October,  1664,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  retired  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In  compli- 
ance with  his  dying  request,  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge, 
that  it  might  rest  near  the  college  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
fiuthfully. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, drawn  up  by  President  Dunster,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
manners  of  that  age.  ^*  They  [the  students]  shall  honor,  as  their  pa- 
rents, the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than  them- 
eelves,  as  reason  requires,  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  when 
asked  a  question,  not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of 
honor  and  reverence  which  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them 
with  a  bow,  standing  uncovered,^*  &c.  The  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  was  prohibited,  and  perhaps  so  much  might  be  efiected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  substitute  for  it  in  familiar  use.  Latin,  surely,  would  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authorized  by  the  "  seventeenth  rale  "  is  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  might  have  rested  on  obscure  tra- 
dition only,  that  our  fathers,  in  common  with  their  contemporaries 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  characteristic  of  human 
nature,  at  least.  The  degrading  and  brutalizing  effect  of  stripes  has 
been  so  often,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  demonstrated  in  modern 
times,  and  has  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  espeoial  wonder  that  the  genera- 
tions whieh  grew  up  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  progress  toward  civilization. 
We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sympathize  deeply,  and  even  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  indignant  as  they  must  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  three  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  distin- 
guished individuals,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  yeare  of 
their  college  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  Dunster.     **  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  God  and 

'  Lectare  Day— Rer.  Dr.  Cotton  commenMd  the  pnetle*  of  •  pabllc  dtocoiirM  on  Thtin* 
day  of  each  wtMk,  wbleta  was  attended  by  the  devout  from  all  theTlllaffea  about  Boaton,  and 
haa  been  eomlmied  to  the  praaeiit  time. 
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of  this  college,  either  from  pervers^nesa,  or  from  grosB  negligence, 
after  he  shall  have  been  twice  admonished,  he  may  he  whipped^  if  not 
an  adult ;  but  if  an  adult,  his  cause  shall  be  laid  before  the  overseers, 
that  notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according  to  his  deserts. 
In  case  of  graver  offences,  however,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradual 
proceedings,  or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  in 
relation  to  the  same  law." 

The  enforcement  of  the  ^  twelfth  rule  "  would,  in  these  days,  cer- 
tainly afford  frequent  occasion  for  both  the  admonition  and  the  rod, 
and  one  can  not  but  suspect  that,  even  then,  the  police  of  the  college 
must  have  had  some  calb  for  activity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  ^  No 
scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor.  But  if  he 
shall  do  so,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  president,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offence." 

The  first  commenceinent  at  Harvard  College,  was  holden  on  the 
0th  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.*  "  They  were  young  men  of  good  hope,"  remarks  Gov. 
Winthrop,  **  and  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  were  present,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  ^*  ordinary  commons."  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing out  that  current  of  cultivated  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  than  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
generation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
^Aci  establishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:** — 

Wherens,  through  the  good  hand  of  Grod  upon  as,  there  is  a  College  foanded 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  Coxxcgk,  for  fhe  en- 
oouragement  whereof  this  Court  has  given  the  sum  of  four  hundred  ponnda,  and 
also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  Charlestown  and  Boston,  and  that  the  well 
ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  College  is  of  great  concernment ; 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  ciders  of  the  six  next  adjoining  towns,  viz., 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbnry,  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
President  of  the  said  College  for  the  time  being,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes,  and  ooa- 
stitutioDs,  as  they  shall  see  necessary  for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furthering 
of  the  said  College,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
morality,  and  learning ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and  be- 
hoof of  the  said  College,  and  the  members  thereof,  all  gifts,  legacies,  bequeaths, 
revenues,  lands,  and  donations,  as  either  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall,  or  come,  to  the  said  College. 

*  See  Appkitdix  VI.  for  the  fltatutes,  Ac— rspriuted  totire  from  Quioey's  "HSMofy  ^Mmt 
9ard  OolkgtJ* 
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Aiiti  tth^rew  it  may  oome  to  pass,  that  many  of  the  said  magistrates  and  said 
elders  may  be  absent,  or  otherwisti  employed  about  other  wei|^ty  affairs,  when 
the  nid  CioDege  may  need  their  present  help  and  oonnsel, — It  is  therefore  order- 
ed, that  the  greater  number  of  said  magistrates  and  elders,  which  shall  be  present, 
with  the  President,  shall  have  the  power  of  the  whole.  Provided,  that  if  any 
oonstitation,  order,  or  orders,  by  them  made,  shall  be  found  hurtful  to  the  said 
College,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  weal-public,  then,  upon  appeal  of  the 
peity  or  parties  grieved,  unto  the  company  of  Overseers,  first  mentioned,  they 
riiall  repeal  the  said  order,  or  ordei-s,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  next  meet- 
nig,  or  stand  aocountable  thereof  to  the  next  Greneral  Court 

In  1648  a  vote  was  paased  by  the  governors  of  the  college  to  adopt 
a  common  seal,  in  a  form  which  has  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
appropriate  beanty.  Three  books  were  spread  open  on  a  shield,  and 
upon  them  was  inscribed  the  word  Vbritab,  expressing  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  indicating  the 
most  prominent  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  devioQ  was  ever  engraved,  or  used  ;  though  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  comprehensive,  and  more  simple,  than  the  first 
seal  which  was  actually  use<I,  and  which  had  the  motto  "  In  Christi 
Gloriam.**  This,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  institution  was  designed  to  be,  or  that 
it  actually  was,  a  theological  school ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
which  is  still  in  use,  Christo  bt  £oole8I.a.  Veritas  includes  every 
species  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
known  plan  and  character  of  the  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de- 
vice, characteristic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
all  ages. 

In  1642  and  1648  many  large  donations  of  money,  types,  books, 
dec,  were  made  by  persons  in  England,  and  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  the  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Court,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
per  cent  This  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  then  discontinued 
for  some  time ;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  the  original  sum  was  repaid, 
with  interest  at  six  ner  cent,  from  1666. 

In  1650  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  by  which  the 
President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  a  *^  Corporation," 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doing  many,  nay  almost 
all  necessary  acts  ^for  the  advancement  and  education  of  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  good  titerature,  arts  and  sciences." 

The  Charter  of  the  President  and  Fellou>»  of  Harvard  ColUge^  under  the 
Seal  of  the  beiUmy  of  Maeeaehueetie  Bay,  and  bearing  date,  May  Zlet,  A, 
D.  1650. 

Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God,  many  well-devoted  persons  have 
besn,  and  daily  are,  nx>Ted,  and  stirred  up,  to  give  and  bestow,  sundry  gifts,  lega- 
cios,  landa,  and  revenues,  for  the  advanoement  of  all  good  Uteratnre,  arts,  uid 
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flciencefl,  in  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  t» 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  for  all  aooommodations  of 
buildings,  and  all  other  neoeautry  provisions,  that  may  oonduoe  to  the  education 
of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  country,  in  knowledge  and  godliness. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  for  the  furthering  of  so  good  a  work,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  from 
henceforth,  that  the  said  College,  in  Cambridge  in  Middlesex,  in  New  England, 
shall  be  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  to  wit:  a  President,  five  Fel- 
lows, and  a  Treasurer  or  Bursar ;  and  that  Henr}'  DuDster  shall  be  the  first 
President;  Samuel  Mather,  Samuel  Danforth,  Masters  of  Art,  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Comfort  Starr,  and  Samuel  Eaton,  Bachelors  of  Art,  shall  be  the  five  Fellows  ; 
uud  Thomas  Danfordi  to  be  present  Treasurer,  all  of  them  being  inhabitants  in 
the  Bay,  and  shall  be  the  first  seven  persons  of  which  the  said  Corporation  shall 
consist ;  and  that  the  said  seven  persons,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  procur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  by  their  counsel  and  oon- 
H<.*ut,  shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time,  or  times,  to  elect 
A  new  President,  Fellows,  or  Treasurer,  so  oft,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  any  of 
the  said  persons  shall  die,  or  be  removed  ;  which  said  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  for  ever  hereafter,  in  name  and  fact,  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  shall  have  perpetual  sticcession  ; 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Colleffe,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  eligible  as  aforesaid,  and  by  that  name  they,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may  purchase  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  take  and  receive 
upon  free  gift  and  donation,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  within  this 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  any  goods  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
President,  Fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  said  College ;  and  also  may  sue  and  plead, 
or  be  sued  and  impleaded  by  the  name  aforesaid,  in  all  Courts  and  places  of  judi- 
cature, within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid. 

And  that  the  said  President,  with  any  three  of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  power, 
and  are  hereby  authorized,  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  make  and  appoint  a  com- 
mon seal  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation.  Ajid  the  President  and  Fellows,  or 
major  part  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  may  meet  and  choose  such  officers  and 
servants  for  the  College,  and  make  such  allowance  to  them,  and  them  also  to  re- 
move, and  after  death,  or  removal,  to  choose  such  others,  and  to  make,  from  time 
to  time,  such  orders  and  by-laws,  for  the  better  ordering,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  the  said  orders  be  allowed  by  the 
Overseers.  And  also,  that  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
the  Treasurer,  shall  have  power  to  make  conclusive  bargains  for  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  be  purchased  by  the  said  Corporation,  for  valuable  consideration. 

And  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  said  College  and  Corpo- 
ration, Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  President,  and  three 
more  of  the  Fellows,  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  warning  or  no- 
tice given  by  the  President  to  the  rest,  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  debating  and  con- 
cluding of  affiurs  concerning  the  profits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  and  disposing 
of  their  goods  (provided  that  all  the  said  disposings  be  acconiing  to  the  will  of  the 
donors)  ;  and  for  direction  in  all  emergent  occasions  *,  execution  of  all  orders  and 
by-laws ;  and  for  the  procuring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  and  So- 
ciety, in  great  and  difficult  cases :  and  in  case  of  non-agreement ;  in  all  which 
cases  aforesaid,  the  conclusion  shall  be  made  by  the  major  part,  the  said  President 
having  a  casting  voice,  the  Overseers  consenting  tliereunto;  and  that  all  the 
aforesaid  transactions  shnll  tend  to  and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  President, 
Fellows,  scholars,  and  officers  of  the  said  College,  and  for  all  accommodations  of 
buildings,  books,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions  and  furnitures,  as  may  be  for 
the  advancement  and  education  of  youdi,  in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  aits, 
and  sciences.  And  further,  be  it  oraered  by  this  Court,  and  tli?  authority  thereof, 
that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  houses,  or  revrnues,  within  this 
jurisdiction,  to  the  aforesaid  President  or  College  appertaining,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  fVeed  fVom  all 
civil  impoeitiona,  taxes,  and  rates ;  all  goods  to  the  said  Corporation,  or  to  any 
scholars  thereof  appertaining,  shall  be  exempted  fVom  all  manner  of  toll,  customs, 
and  exercise  whatsoever.  And  that  the  sjiid  President,  Fellows,  and  scholars, 
together  with  the  servants,  and  other  necessary  officers  to  the  said  President,  oc 
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CoHm  appertaioiBg,  not  exceeding  ten,  viz.,  three  to  the  Preeident,  and  weren  to 
the  Gc^cge  helonging,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  pcrtonal  civil  offices,  military 
exeraaes,  or  aenricea,  watohinga,  and  wardinga ;  and  snch  of  their  eatatea,  not 
exeeeding  one  hundred  poonda  a  man,  ahall  be  free  from  all  coontry  taxea  or  ratea 
whataoerer,  and  no  oCher. 

In  witneas  whereof^  the  Court  hath  oanaed  the  seal  of  the  colony  to  be  hereanto 
iffizad.  Dalad  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  third  month,  called  May.  anno 
1650. 

[l.  h]  TBOMia  DunLBT,  Qmermor* 

1654^1672. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Dunster,  John  Amoa  Comme- 
niua^  of  Moravia,  reoeived,  through  the  younger  Winthrop,  overtures 
to  aooept  the  office,f  but  he  was  induced  to  bestow  his  educational 
labon  in  Sweden  and  Transjlvania. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1664,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ghanncy,  then 
on  his  way  from  Scituate,  in  Ply  mouth  County,  where  he  had  been 
a  minister  for  twelve  years,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reinsta- 
ted in  his  former  parish  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President.  He  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1689.  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  he  was  settled  over  a  pariah  in 
Ware.  Here  he  became  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  ^^/ar 
oppoting  the  making  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table^  for  which 
he  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in 
consequence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1688.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  his 
presidency  was  prolonged  till  death,  February  19,  1672,  in  his  ei^ty- 
seoond  year.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  four  o'clock  the  year  round.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  hours  every  day  to  private  devotion,  and  sometimes 
he  spent  whole  nights. in  prayer.    The  church  at  Cambridge,  of  which 

*  A  eopy  of  the  orlgliial,  eoffnwted  on  imiebmant,  under  the  liffoatttre  of  Geremor  Dud- 
Icy,  with  the  eolooy  leel  appeDdut,  la  lo  the  cuetody  of  the  Prceldeot  and  Fellowa  of  Harrerd 
CoUflfe. 

t  Dr.  Cotton  Mathar,  In  **  UagnaUoj"  fbUo.  London,  1702,  Book  IV.,  p.  198,  tfter  tUtiilf 
DaMter**  reeifnalioii,  «aye :~  '' 

"  That  hrsre  Old  Man.  JokannM  Amot  COMMENIUS,  the  Fame  of  whoM  Worth  hath  been 
Trampetted  ae  Ikr  aa  more  than  three  I^anfuayea  (whereof  every  one  ia  iDdebCed  aoto  hfe 
Jmma)  eonld  cany  it  waa  indeed  afreed  withail,  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop  io  htaTrarela  through 
the  Lam  CmaUritBt  to  coma  over  into  New-England,  and  lliamlnate  tbia  Colledge  and  Coun' 
fry,  in  the  Qoality  of  a  Pn§ident :  But  the  Soliciuiiona  of  the  Swedish  Ambaaaaitor,  divert- 
knf  him  another  way,  thai  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  American.*' 

Commanina  waa  invited  to  viait  Bngland  In  1641,  to  orfanisa  a  ayiCem  of  public  inatmeUon 
fer  iha  CommonwaaUh.  He  vialted  London  in  that  year,  but  the  diatorbancaa  in  Ireland  ao 
hindered  hia  plana,  that  he  abandoned  that  field  and  accepted  aalmilar  taak  In  Sweden,  where 
he  had  the  connteoance  of  Chancellor  Oxenatiern  and  the  aid  of  the  Bwediah  GoTamment 
Bad  Commeniiia  made  eithn*  Old  or  New  EngUnd  hie  permanent  realdence.  It  ia  not  too 
moeh  to  anppoae  that  bla  publicationa  and  earnaet  peraonal  eflbrta  would  hate  incrodoead  tha 
educational  reform  which  he  Inaoxuraied  in  (ifrmaoy.  See  Memoir  in  Barnard 'a 
Jmtmal  ff  JSdmatiom."  Vol.  ▼.,  p.  287-09a 
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he  was  jMStor,  after  he  had  been  with  them  a  year  or  two,  kept  an 
entire  daj  of  thankByiving  to  God  for  the  mercy  of  enjoyiug  such  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states :  ^  The  Fellows  of  the  college 
once  leading  this  venerable  old  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  winter 
day,  they,  out  of  affection  to  him,  to  discourage  him  from  so  difficult 
an  undertaking,  told  him,  'Sir,  you'll  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;'  but 
he,  laying  hold  on  what  they  said,  as  if  they  had  offered  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  world,  pressed  the  more  vigorously  through  the 
snow-arift,  and  said,  *  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  the  term  of  office  of  ''this  venerable  old  man"  the  only 
Indian,  who  ever  passed  through  the  four  yeare  of  college  life,  took 
his  degree.  Several  were  induced  to  attempt  the  civilizing  process 
of  a  learned  education ;  and  at  one  time,  the  "  Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,"  erected  a 
hall  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  £800  and  £400. 
The  effort  was  soon  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  constitution  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  habits  which  are  requisite  for  literary 
attainments.  Even  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  was  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  gained  great  renown  in  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Chauncy  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  others  held  ]K>sts  of  distinction  in 
civil  life.  Two  were  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  three  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  viz :  two  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  Yale. 

The  donations  to  the  college,  at  this  period,  were  nomerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicating,  in  various  ways,  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  its  resources,  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community,  and 
the  liberality  of  many  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  toward 
this  school  in  the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  available  to  the  present  day,  are  the  beqnest  of  Edward 
Hopkins,  of  £500,f  and  the  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  £84  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  these 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent;  the  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boys  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  young  men  at  the  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  purpose  only. 

*  See  Appbhdix— Donations,  1664  to  1^72 

t  8m  Baroard'i  ^* American  Journal  of  Edueation,"  Vol.  IV..  669. 
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Dming  the  latter  part  of  PresideDt  Channcy's  admiDistration,  both 
the  College  and  the  Colony  were  inyolved  in.  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. The  buildings  of  the  seminary  were  ""  ruinous  and  almost 
irreparable,"  and  '*  the  number  of  scholars  short  of  what  they  had 
been  in  former  days.**  All  its  efficient  funds  did  not  amount  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  des- 
perate. The  General  Court  could,  or  would  do  nothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Greneral  Court  in  1660,  after  expressing  their  thankful- 
ness for  the  protection  extended  to  them  by  Massachusetts,  and  saying, 
"that,  although  they  had  articled  with  them  for  exemption  from 
taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  Gbd  and  their  own  con- 
sciences for  exemption  from  gratitude,"  which  ^*  while  they  were 
studying  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  ears ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  Qeneral  Court  itself  vigorously  to  act,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  England,"  declare, 
that  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among  their  inhabitants, 
which  authorized  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment  of  "  sixty  pounds 
sterling  a  year  fi>r  seven  years  ensuing ;  to  be  improved  by  the  Over- 
seen of  the  College  for  the  advancement  of  good  literature  there/* 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  on  Massachusetts.  Efficient  meas- 
ures were  immediately  adopted  for  raising  subscriptions  in  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  aid  from  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  them  from  the  overseers. 
These  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subecrip- 
tions  for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
enoouragement,  in  1672,  authority  was  given  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  were  more  easily  made, 
than  coUected.  Great  delays  and  delinquencies  occurred.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  were  compelled  to  interfere  ;  and,  after  efforts  for  ftve  or 
six  years,  first  by  urging,  then  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
anthonzing  the  delinquent  subscriptions  to»  be  collected  by  distress, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 

1673—1684. 

President  Channcy  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  as  well  as  to  the  clerical  profession.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  but  returned  to  England  to  become  minister  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex.     He  was  inducted  into  the  presidency  in  July, 
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1672,  and  resigned  in  March,  1675,  after  a  troubled  administration — 
both  with  the  corporation  and  the  students — the  latter,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  used  to  ^*  turn  cudweeds  and  travestic  whatever  he 
did  and  said,  with  a  design  to  make  him  odious,"  a  design  in  which 
they  sncoeeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  jouths.  The 
General  Court  became  early  mixed  up  ^  in  the  motions  and  debates," 
and  a  second  year  had  not  passed,  before  the  General  Court  sum- 
moned into  their  presence  the  corporation,  overseers,  president,  and 
studentB ;  and,  afier  a  full  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hoar,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
fifty  pounds  of  his  annual  salary,  the  Court  passed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vote ;  '^  That,  if  the  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishing 
condition  at  tbe  next  session,  tbe  president  is  concluded  to  be  dis- 
missed without  further  hearing."  After  this  decisive  encouragement 
to  malcontents,  it  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  result  The  col- 
lege continued  to  languish,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  his  office  in  the 
March  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Cakes,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  suc- 
cessor, as  president  pro  tempore,  retaining  his  position  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He,  too,  was  bom  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child* 
hood,  he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  returned  to  this 
country,  with  so  many  others  of  the  non-conformists,  he  became,  in 
the  first  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  officiated,  for  five  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  formally  installed  till  February,  1680.  He 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoards  appointment  The  most  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  his  conduct  is, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation ;  for  Oakes  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  ^a  man  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  " — a  reputation  dearly  inconsistent  with  any  factious  conduct 
or  personal  jealousy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  classmate,  John  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  1649. 

This  genUeman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  first  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  medicine.  He  continued  in  office  for  two  yean 
only,  highly  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  and  greatly 
loved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  He  was  the  fi»t  laymao 
who  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  college. 

CTo  be  oontiiraed.) 
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LAWS,  RULES,  AND  SCHOLASTIC  FORMS. 

tSTABUSHBB  BT  PBSf  tSaiTT  OUmTaS. 

Strntuia,  Leges,  Prwilegiay  et  OrdinationeSy  per  Inepeetaree  et  Pr^eidem  Col* 
Ugii  Marvttrdini  eonetUutit  An.  Chr.  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  1646,  et  pra- 
nuUgata  ad  echolarium  ealuUm  et  dieciplinam  perpetud  coMervandam. 

I.  CuiouDque  fiierit  peritia  legend!  CioeroDem  autqaemvis  aliom  ejosmodi  das- 
sicum  authorem  ex  tempore,  et  oongrae  loqaendi  ao  aoribendi  I^tind  lacaltas 
oratioDe  tain  so1at&  qaam  ligat^,  suo,  ut  aiunt,  Marte,  et  ad  anguem  infleotendi 
GnBOonim  nominain  verbommqae  paradigmata ;  hio  adroinioDem  in  Collegiam 
jure  potest  expeotare.  Qiiicanque  verd  destitutiiB  fherit  hao  periti&,  adnuaaionem 
aibi  neutiquam  vendioet. 

3.  CoDsiderato  nnnaquisque  altimam  finem  yitas  ac  stadiornm,  oognltioxiem 
nimimm  Dei  et  Jeea  Christi,  qiud  est  vita  asterna.    Joh.  zyii.  3. 

8.  Com  Deu8  sapientin  ait  largitor,  p'rivatis  preoibns  sapientiam  ab  eo  singuli 
ardenter  petnnto.    Pror.  ii.  2, 3,  &o. 

4.  In  ^Eicris  Soriptaris  legendis  bis  qnotidie  nnusquisque  se  exeroeto ;  qno  par- 
atus  ao  peritus  sit  rationem  reddendi  suorum  profeotaiun,  tam  in  theoretiois  philo- 
logiois  observationibus,  quam  in  spiritoalibns  praotiois  docnmentis,  quemadmodom 
tatores  reqnirent  pro  suo  oujusqae  captn,  qnum  **  aditos  verbi  illaminat.''  Psal. 
oxix.  130. 

5.  In  publico  sanctorum  ooatu  omnes  g^estns,  qui  oontemptam  aut  negleotum 
pro  ae  ferunt  saorarnm  institutionum,  sto£oed  oavento,  atque  ad  rationem  tntori- 
boa  reddendam  quid  profecerint  parati  sunto ;  omnibusque  legitimis  sibi  soientiam 
refMmeodi  roediii  ntantor,  pront  k  suo  qnisque  tutore  institutus  fnerit. 

6.  Omnem  profimationem  Saorosanoti  Dei  nominis,  attributorom,  yerbi,  inatitn- 
tionum  ao  temporum  cultAs,  evitanto ;  Deum  autem  et  ejus  Teritatem  in  notiti& 
retinere,  summi  cum  reverenti4  et  timore,  studento. 

7.  Honore  prosequuntor,  ut  parentes,  ita  magistratus,  presbyteroa,  tutores,  suos- 
qne  omnes  seniores,  prout  ratio  postnlat ;  coram  illis  taoentes  nisi  interrogati,  neo 
qaicquam  oontradioentes,  eis  exhibentes  honoris  et  reverentitB  indicia  qnadonnque 
ikixdabili  uan  recepta  sunt,  incnrvato  nimirum  oorpore  salutantes,  aperto  capite 
adfltantee,  Sco. 

8.  Ad  loqnendnm  tardi  sunto ;  evitent  non  solum  Jnramenta,  mendaoia,  et  in- 
oertos  rnmores,  sed  et  stnltiloquinm,  scurrilitatem,  fntnitatem,  lasoiviam,  omnesqne 
geatos  molestce. 

9.  Nequis  se  introdat  vel  rebus  alienis  immisoeat. 

10.  Dum  lilo  egerint,  tempus  studiosd  redimonto,  tam  communes  omnium 
■bbolarinm  boras,  quam  suis  prsleotionibus  deetinatas,  observando ;  prelectioni- 
Ims  autem  diligenter  attendunto,  neo  yooe  neo  gestu  molesti.  Siquid  dnbitent, 
■odalea  suoe,  aut  (nondnm  exempto  scrupulo)  tutores  modeste  consulunto. 

II.  Kequis  sub  quovis  prsBtextu  hominum,  quorum  perditi  sunt  ao  disoinoti 
DKnrea,  oonsuetodlne  sen  familiaritate  utitor.  Neque  lioebit  nlli,  nisi  potestate  ab 
iDflpeetorlbus  CoUegii  faotli,  bellicis  lostrationibus  intereese.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
•tetu  degens,  nisi  oonces8&  pritis  &  tutore  veni&,  ex  ^ppido  exeat ;  nee  quisquam, 
oojoscunque  grades  ant  ordinis  fuerit,  forum  freqnentet,  Tel  diutius  in  aliqu4  op- 
pioi  plate&  moretur,  aut  tabemas,  cauponas,  vel  diversoria  ad  oommessandum  aut 
bjbendnm  aooedat,  nisi  ad  parentes,  onratores,  nutrioios,  vel  hnjnsmodi,  aooersitua 
fiierit. 

13.  Nullns  scholaris  quicquam,  quod  sex  denarios  valeat,  nullo  parontum,  cura- 
torum,  aut  tutorum  approbante,  emito,  vendito,  aut  commntato.  Quum  autem 
seens  feoerit,  k  Prsside  pro  delicti  ratione  multabitur. 

13.  Soholarea  vemaon1&  lingo&  intra  Collegii  liroites  nullo  pneteztn  utuntor, 
nSai  ad  orationem  aut  aliud  aliquod  exeroitium  publicum  Angliod  babendam  evo- 
oati  foorinl 

14.  Siquis  scholarium  k  predbus  ant  prselectionibus  abfuerit,  nisi  necessitate 
ooaetus  ant  tutoris  nactus  veniam,  admonitioni  aut  aliusmodi  pro  Prsesidis  pruden- 
tfs9  pOBDSB,  si  plus  quam  semel  in  hebdomade  peoonverit,  crit  obnoxius. 

15.  Sch(4arium  qnisque  donee  primo  (yradn  ornetur,  ni  sit  commensal  is,  aut  no- 
bilis  alioujuB  filins,  ant  militis  primogenitus,  suo  tantnm  cognomine  vooator. 
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16.  Nnlliia  loholAris  qn&vis  de  catit&  (uisi  piwinoMti-Ata  et  Approbsti  Pnasidi 
▼el  totori  soo)  k  wub  ■tudus  statisve  exeroitiw  abestu,  exoepta  boi^  jentaoalo,  tem- 
jhork  merende,  prandio  verd  wsquibor^,  psritor  et  coene  ooDoe88&. 

17.  SiqoM  Kholariaro  nllain  Dei  et  bajns  Goll^i  legem,  sive  aniiiio  penreno, 
sea  ex  topinA  negligenti&,  violirit,  pottquani  feorit  bia  admonitiis,  «  oon  adaltns, 
Tirgit  ooereeator,  tin  adultos,  ad  Inapectorea  CoUegii  deferendua  erit,  nt  pnblM^ 
Id  earn  pro  meritia  animadvenrio  fiat ;  in  atrooioribua  aoteni  deiictia,  at  aded  gra- 
datim  prooedatar,  nemo  ejq>eotet,  neo  nt  admonitio  iterata  soper  e&dem  kge  neo- 
etBariofiat 

18.  Qoiounque  aobolaris,  probetione  habiti,  potent  noraa  atrinaqae  inatnimenti 
Soriptoraa  de  textn  originali  lAtine  interpretari  et  logicd  reaoWere,  foeritqoe  nat- 
nralia  et  moralia  pbiloaopbis  prinoipiia  imbutoa,  vit&aue  ao  moriboa  inoalpatna,  et 
publicia  qaibttavia  oomitiis  ab  Inspeotoribna  et  Pnoaide  Collegii  approb^tna,  prime 
ano  grado  poaait  ornari. 

19.  Qoieanqae  aobolaria  aoriptam  ajrnopain  vel  oompendinm  logioe,  natoralia 
ao  mondis  pbiloeopbis,  aritbmetioaa,  georoetrie,  et  aatronomin  exbibnerit,  fae- 
rique  ad  tbeaea  auaa  defendendaa  parataa/oec  uoo  originalium  at  aopra  diotam  eat 
linguarum  peritna,  qaem  etiamnom  moram  integritaa  ac  atodioram  diligentia  oo- 
boneataverint,  publiob  qaiboavia  oomitiia  probatione  fiiot4,  aeoondi  gradoB,  magta- 
terii  nimirum,  oapax  erit. 

The  Law9^  LibtrtteM^  and  Orders  of  Harvard  College,  eoi^rmed  by  the  Over- 
•uroand  Preoident  of  the  College  in  ike  ytare  1642,  1643,  1644, 1645, 4md 
1646,  and  publioked  to  the  Sekolare  for  the  jMrpafuoZ  freoorvation  of  iknr 
welfare  and  government. 

1.  Wben  any  aobolar  ia  able  to  read  Tally,  or  aooh  like  olaanoal  Latin  antbor 
extempore^  and  make  and  apeak  true  Latin  in  ?ene  and  proee  atio  (ut  aimU) 
Marte,  and  decline  perfectly  tbe  paradignia  of  noana  and  verba  in  tbe  Gkvek 
toogae,  tben  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  ahall  any  daim  admiwwon 
before  auch  qoalificationa. 

2.  Every  one  ah'all  oonaider  the  main  end  of  bia  life  and  atndiea,  to  know  Qod 
and  Jeaoa  Chriat,  which  ia  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  gi?eth  wiadom,  every  one  ahall  aeriooaly,  by  prayer  in 
aecret,  aeek  wiadom  of  Him.    Proverba  ii.  2,  3,  d^o. 

4.  Every  one  ahall  ao  ezeroiae  himaelf  in  reading  the  Soriptnrea  twice  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  profioienoy  therein,  both  fai  theoret- 
bal  obaervationa  of  langoage  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  apiritaal  tntha,  aa 
their  Tator  ahall  require,  aooor^jng  to  their  aeveral  abilitiea  reapectively,  aeeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  dsc.    Pludm  cxix.  180. 

5.  In  the  pablic  choreh  aaaembly,  they  ahall  carefolly  ahan  all  geatnrea  that 
ahow  any  contempt  or  negle<3  of  God's  ordinancea,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  profiting,  and  to  nae  the  helps  of  storing  themselves 
with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophiaters  and  Bach- 
elors (until  themaelvea  make  common  place)  ahall  publicly  repeat  aeimooB  in  the 
Hall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth. 

6.  They  ahall  eaohew  all  pro&nation  of  God'a  holy  name,  attributea,  word,  or- 
dinancea, and  timea  of  worahip ;  and  atndy,  with  reverence  and  love,  oareAdly  to 
retidn  God  and  hia  truth  in  their  minda. 

7.  They  ahall  honor  aa  their  parents,  magistratea,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
aona,  by  being  ailent  in  their  preaenoe  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer),  noi 
gainaaying ;  ahowhig  all  thoae  laudable  expreosions  of  honor  and  rererence  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  uae,  aa  bowing  before  them,  atandbg  uncovered,  or  the 
like. 
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8.  Th&j  than  be  tbw  to  ipeak,  and  esohew  not  only  oatha,  liea,  and  asoertain 
ramon,  but  BkawiM  aD  kUe,  foolish,  bitter  aooffing,  frothy,  wanton  worda,  and 


9.  None  ahaD  piagniatioany  introde  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  affiuia. 

10.  Daring  tbair  randenee  they  ahaU  atadtoaaly  redeem  their  time,  obaerve 
die  generaHy  boon  appointed  for  all  the  aohohuv,  and  the  speoial  boor  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  leetoree,  without  any  diatorbanoe  by 
weed  or  gcstore ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  ahall  inquire  of  their  fel- 
Iowa,  or  in  caae  of  non-reaolution,  modestly  of  their  Tnton. 

11.  None  ahaD,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  oompany  and 
aooiety  of  sooh  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any, 
without  lioenae  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
band. Nor  ahall  any,  without  the  lioense  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  his 
mrtor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

13.  No  soholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowanoe  of  hia  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whoaoever  is 
foond  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
parents,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  ur  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  diacretion  of  the  President. 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
ereisea  of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  Bngliah. 

14.  If  any  aoholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  fK>m  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  m  caae  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  snah  punishment  aa  the  Pt^esident  shall  think  meet),  if  he  oflbnd 
abote  once  s  week.  • 

15.  Svery  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  tiD  he  be  invested  with 
his  first  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  sn- 
psffior  nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cauae  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  aHowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
his  studies  or  appointed  exeroiaea,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hour 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  ao  k>ng  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  aoholar  ahall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  Qod,  or  the  House, 
out  of  perrerseness,  or  apparent  negligence^  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  fiaMe,  if  not  adutttu,  to  correction ;  if  adultu§j  his  name  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  fouH ;  bat  in  greater  oi&ocea  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 


IS.  Bvery  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  origmal  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
being  of  honest  life  and  converaation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
degree. 

19.  Bvery  soholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  aynopsia  or  anmmary  of  Logic, 
Natural  and  Bioral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  (Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  ia 
ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positiena,  iHthal  skilled  In  the  originala  as  aforeaaid, 
and  BtiD  eontinnea  honest  and  studious,  at  any  pubHo  act  after  trial  be  ahaU  be 
eapaUe  of  the  aaecnd  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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III  ■OBOI.lftlBUI  ADMITTUrDII. 

1.  PMiebis  omnimodam  debitani  reverentiam  booorandls  magistratibiis  ao  re? 
erencUs  Preabyteris  et  ProBsidi  Collegii  011&  cam  Sooiia  siDgnlia. 

2.  Debitam  diligentiam  atndiia  iDcnmbeiido  adhibebia,  atndiia  inqnam  lingua 
ram  ei  artiam  literalium,  obaeqnendo  tntori  too  et  aalatariboa  ejna  preoeplis, 
qoamdio  in  stata  pupiUari  ▼ersatoa  jfberia  in  hoc  Collegio. 

3.  Religiosd  in  te  miacipieB  ouram,  dnm  bfc  oomrooraberis,  obserrandi  aingalas 
■alatares  legea,  statata,  et  privilegia  hajos  societatia  quantum  in  te  aitam  est ; 
aU|ae  etiam,  at  obeenrentnr  ab  omniboa  bujna  CoUegii  membris  in  singnlo  anias- 
oojaaqoe  monere,  Hdeliter  curabia. 

4.  Sedold  proapioies  nequid  detrimenti  Collegtam  capiat,  qoantam  in  te  sitnm 
est,  8i?e  in  ejus  aumptiboa,  aive  in  edifioio  et  atractari,  fundia,  proventibos,  c»te- 
riaqne  omnibna,  qan  none  ad  Colleginm  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hto  egeria,  pertinere 
poaaont. 

Qnod  ad  noa,  Praaidem  et  Sooioa  aoilioet,  apeotat,  pollioemur  noa  tibi  non  de- 
futnroa  qoibaacanqne  aostr&  intererit ;  imo  veti^  in  atudiia  toia  et  pietate  progrea- 
anm,  quantum  in  nobb  ftierit,  promoyebimua. 


aooia  AnwTTBifniB. 

1.  Prasbebb  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiam  bonorandia  magiatratibua  ao 
reTerendia  Preabyteria  et  Pneaidi,  CoUegii  Inapectoriboa. 

3.  Religioad  in  te  aueoipiea  onram,  dum  bfo  oommoraberis,  obaervandi  aingulaa 
aalutares  legea,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujna  aooietatia,  quantum  in  te  aitnm  eat, 
atqne  etiam,  ut  obaerventnr  ab  omniboa  hnjua  Gollegii  membris  in  singulo  unins- 
cuj  usque  munere. 

3.  Omnes  et  singulos  studentes,  qui  tutele  tue  ooramittuntor  aut  in  posterum 
oommittendi  sunt,  ut  promo^eaa  in  omni  tarn  diTin&  quam  human&  literatur&,  pro 
suo  cuj  usque  captu,  atque,  ut  moribua  honestd  etinculpatd  ae  gerant,  aummopere 
curabis. 

4.  Sedulo  pmspicies,  nequid  detrimenti  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
est,  siye  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  asdifioio  et  structure,  fandia,  proventibus, 
ofBterisque  omnibus,  qufe  nunc  ad  CoU^um  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeria,  per- 
tinere posstnt. 

Quod  etiam  ad  noe  (Collegii  Inspeotorea)  apectat,  pollioemur  nos  non  tibi  delu- 
turos  esse,  quibuscunque  tuli  intererit ;  imo  verd  te  confirmsbimus  authoritate  ao 
potestate  nostr4  in  omnibus  tuis  legitimis  administrationibus,  oontra  quoscunque 
eontnmaoea.  Bt  pro  CoUegii  ftonltatibua  erogabimua  tibi  idonea  stipendia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  nostro),  qoes  auffidant  ad  viotom  et  amiotnm  ei  Uteraturam  toam 
promovendam. 


PftJBniTTATIO  BAOOALAURSOEUM. 


Honorandi  yiri,  ?osque,  rererendi  Presbyteri,  prasento  vobis  hosoe  juvenea, 
quos  soio  tam  dootrin&  quam  moribua  idoneos  esse  ad  primum  in  artibns  gradnm 
suBoipiendum  pro  more  Aeademiamm  in  AngUft. 


ASKiaaiD. 


Admitto  te  ad  primum  gradum  in  artibua,  soU.  ad  respondendum  qusstioni  pro 
more  Aoademiarum  in  Angli&,  tibique  trade  hunc  Ubrum  nnk  cum  potestate 
pubKoi  pnelegendi  (in  aliquA  artium,  quam  profiteris)  quotiescanque  ad  hoc  munna 
evooatua  fueria. 


WltmMWKtA!nO  MAaiSTBOBOM. 


Honorandi  viri,  yosque,  reyerendi  Presbyteri,  prscsento  yobis  hosoe  yiroa,  qnoa 
aoio  tam  doctrin&  quam  moribua  esse  idoneos  ad  incipiendum  in  artibua  pro  more 
Aoademiarum  in  Angli&. 
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Admitto  te  ad  seoiiiidiini  gradum  io  artibna  pro  more  Aoademiamm  in  AngliA; 
tiMqne  trado  hmio  lihnun  uak  onm  potestate  publiod  profitendi,  nUoimqiM  ad  boo 
nranaa  pnbfiod  eruoatoa  ftierii. 


VOBMULA  WVMtWM  OOHVMaiOHia. 


Bgo,  8.  W.,  qai  k  oaltn  diyino  in  au]&  Collegii  tarn  matntino  qnam  vfltpertino 
toCiea  per  aliquot  menaes  abfni  (in  qn&  abeent&  monitia  et  aliis  in  me  animiadver- 
akomn  gradlbae  non  obatantiboa  hactenna  peratiti),  none  oalpam  meam  agnosoo, 
ei  paUiott  agnitionia  boe  teatimonio  me  ream  profiteor,  et  migorem  in  bia  exer- 
eitiii  pielatia  diligentiam  in  poatemm  (Deo  Yolente),  dom  hio  egero,  pollioaor. 


OBRTIFIOATI    foa   All   UirDiaoaADIJATB. 

Per  mtegrmn  bienninm  quo  apod  noa  pupillari  statn  oommoratva  ait  A.  B., 
Collegii  Harvardini  Gantabrigie  in  Nov-Anglia  alnmnoa,  pnblioaa  leotionea  tam 
pbilologicaa  qnam  pbiloeopbioaa  andivit,  neonon  deolamationibna,  diapntationibus, 
OBteriaqoe  exerdtiia,  pro  rai  temporia  ratione  aded  incnbuit,  nt  nobia  oertam  apem 
Csoerit  illom  ania  contaneis  etiam  in  aliia  oollegtis  (si  adraissna  fnerit)  non  dbparem 
fore.  Quapropter  boo  de  illo  testimonium  omnibua,  quorom  interease  poasit,  per- 
hibemna  noa,  qnoram  nomina  rabecripta  sunt 

Datun. 

easTmoATa  ran  a  BAoaaLos  or  Aara. 

Per  integram  illnd  tempoa  quo  apnd  noa  oomrooratoa  eat  C.  D.  CSollegii  Bar- 
▼ardini  Gantabrigie  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnoa,  et  io  artiboa  liberalibus  Baooalao- 
rena,  booamm  Uteramm  atadiia  vite  probitatem  adjnnxit ;  ade6  ut  nobia  spem 
amplam  feoerit  se  in  Eoolesie  et  Reipublicn  oommodnm  viotomm.  Quapropter 
hoc  de  illo  teatimoniom  omnibus,  qnomm  interesse  poasit,  perhibemua  noa,  quorom 
nomina  anbaoripta  aunt. 

Datom. 

caarsnoATB  roa  a  MAsraa  of  abtb. 

Per  integmm  illnd  tempua  quo  apud  noa  oommoratua  est  E.  P.,  Colleffii  Har- 
vardini Gantabrigfs  in  Nov-AngliA  alumnus,  et  in  artibna  liberalibua  Magiater, 
bonarnm  Hterarum  studiia  aeduld  inonbuit,  sinoeram  vera  6dei  professionem  in- 
onlpatis  aue  vitn  moribua  exomavit,  aded  ut  nobis  certam  et  amplam  spem  feoerit 
se  in  Boolesie  et  ReipnUion  oommodum  vioturum.  Quapropter  boo  de  illo  teati- 
roonium  onmiboi,  quorum  interease  possit,  perbibemua  noa,  quorum  nomina  aiib- 
aeriptaaont. 


BAOOAZiAnaBoiUM  PR^mrrATio. 

SappGoat  Bererentiia  yeatria  A.  B.,ut  quadriennium  ab  admisrione  oompletom, 
quo  ordinariaa  leotionea  aodiverit  unA  cum  disputationibua,  deolamationibua, 
eetenaqoe  exeroitiiB  per  statute  Col.  requiaitis  (licet  non  omnino  seoumdum  Jbr- 
mam  atatnti),  aafl&siat  ei  ad  primum  gradum  in  artibna  anaoipiendnm. 

MASL  fftaaaaTATio  m  AjraL. 

SvMiiicst  Revarentiia  veatria  N.  N.,  at  norem  terromi  oompleti  poat  finalem 
egna  aaterminatioDem,  in  quibna  ordinariaa  leotionea  audiverit  (licet  non  omnino 
aaeondnm  formam  atatnti)  unA  cum  omnibua  oppositionibns,  reaponaionibos,  de- 
^^^..^i^^sum^   onteriaque  exeroitiia  per  atntuta  regta  requisitis,  auflloiant  ei  ad 


FIKST  HAKVAXD  BALL, 


MOinJHENT  TO  BAXVAKD,  ON  BURUL  HILL,  IN  CHARLBBrOWM 


•  ftl/BljPKINS   FOUNDATION. 

THE  HOPKINS  SCHOOL  AT  HADLET. 
Oj  SylTMtar  Jodd.] 


niTBODUciioir. 

By  fail  wfl],  made  in  London,  where  he  died  in  Ifarch,  1667,  Got.  Edward 
Hopkins  of  Hartf oird,  Cknmecticiit,  gaye  a  portion  of  his  estate  in  New  Eng- 
land to  Theophilns  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  New  Hay  en,  and 
ICr.  Jolm  CuUick  and  Mr.  William  Gkxxlwin  of  Hartford,  to  be  disposed  of  b7 
them  *'to  giye  some  encoaragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the 
hrooding  up  of  hopeful  yonths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the  Grammar 
School  and  College,  for  the  public  serrice  of  the  country  in  future  times."  He 
also  ordered  that  £500  more  should  be  made  over  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
in  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife.* 

Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin  of  Hadley, 
the  only  surviving  trustees,  made  a  distribution  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  donation  in 
April,  1664.  They  gave  £400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  a  Grammar 
School;  and  all  the  rest  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  towns  of  New 
Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  Improved  in  maintaining  a  Grammar  School  in  each; 
but  they  provided  that  £100  of  that  half  which  Hadley  had  should  be 
given  to  Haryard  College.  When  the  money  was  received.  New  Haven  had 
£412,  Hartford  £400,  Hadley  £806,  and  Harvard  College  £100— in  all, 
£1,220.  Mrs.  HopUitt  lived  Until  1609,  and  the  gift  of  £500  was  ob- 
tatoed,  not  by  the  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  which  it  belonged, 
but  by  Harvard  College  and  Cambridge  Grammar  School,  in  1710. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1667,  the  town  made  the  following  grant  of  land, 

and  on  the  14th  of  March,  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  let  ik 

'*  The  town  have  gnmfced  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  Grammar  School  in  this 
town  of  Hadley,  and  to  be  and  remain  perpetually  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
said  school,  the  two  little  meadows,  next  beyond  toe  brook  commonly  called 
Ihe  mill  brook,  and  as  much  upland  to  be  laid  to  the  same  as  the  committee 
chosen  by  the  town  shall  in  their  discretion  see  meet  and  needful;  provided 
withaL  tliat  it  be  left  to  the  judsment  of  said  committee  that  so  much  of  the 
seoond!^  meadow  shall  be  excepted  from  the  said  grant  as  that  there  may  be  a 
fcwgJMe  and  convenient  passage  for  cattle  to  their  feeo."  Committee  chosen: 
Mr.  Clarke.  Lt.  Smitii,  Wm.  AUis,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  8r.,  and  Andrew 
Warner. — ^Note  on  the  maiigin  by  Peter  TUton:  **  These  two  meadows  are  on 
tiie  Toond  neck  of  land;  and  [the  other]  the  little  long  meadow  that  was 
reserved  by  the  Indians  in  the  first  sale  and  afterwards  purchased  by  itself. '' 

These  two  School  Meadows  adjoin  the  Connecticut,  and  are  separated  by  high 

upland  which  becomes  narrow  in  the  northern  part    On  this  elevated  ridge, 

the  Tniiiii^n*  had  a  fort  and  burying-placa    One  meadow  is  east  of  the  ridge; 

the  other  is  west  of  it  in  a  bend  of  the  riyer,  and  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the 

encroachment  of  the  river  upon  Hatfield.    Both  were  estimated  at  60  acres  in 

1689L    niey  now  (1847)  contain,  with  the  upland,  more  than  140  acres. 

OBAIOCAB  SCHOOL. 

On  tlie  20lii  of  March,  1600,  Mr.  Goodwin  proposed  to  the  town,  that  he 
would  choose  three  persons,  and  the  town  should  choose  "  two  more  aUe  and 


^  For  Uography  of  G<*y.  Hopkins,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Tnii»te(*8  to  ger.  po-L. 
ri  n  or  the  pre^  erty,  »ee  Barnard  a  Keport  aa  8aperiiirend«^t  of  Oommnn  Schools  of 
Oonoeetlcat  for  ISBBL  and  the  Ameriean  Journal  qf  BduetUUm^  Vol.  iy.  669,  where  also 
will  be  f  uand  the  Will,  and  tha  agreement  of  Bar.  John  Davenport  and  Mr.  Ckiodwin 
sboat  dlahuslBg  the  legacy. 
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plons  men;  ^  and  that  these  five,  with  himself  as  long  as  he  liT«d,  should  have 
the  full  dispoee  and  management  of  the  estate  giyen  by  the  trustees  of  Hr. 
Hopkins,  and  of  all  other  estate  given  by  any  donor,  or  that  may  be  giyen,  to 
the  town  of  Hadley  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  learning;  the  five 
persons  to  remain  in  the  work  till  death  or  the  Providence  of  God  remove  any 
of  them,  and  then  the  survivors  shall  choose  others  in  their  place.  Mr.  (Good- 
win desired  that  the  school  might  be  called  the  Hopkins  SchooL  On  the  28th  of 
March,  he  informed  the  town  that  he  had  chosen  Mr.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Aaron  Cooke;  and  the  town  voted  as  follows: 

The  town  voted  their  approbation  of  Mr.  GKxxlwin's  choice.  The  town  also 
voted  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  and  Peter  Tilton  to  join  with  the  three  persons 
before  mentioned,  as  a  joint  C!ommittee  who,  together  with  Mr.  Goodwin  while 
he  lives,  and  after  his  death,  shall  Jointly  and  together  have  the  ordering  and 
full  dispose  of  the  estate  or  estates  given  by  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
(as  trustees  as  aforesaid  to  Mr.  ESdward  Hopkins)  to  tiiis  town  of  Hadley,  or 
any  other  estate  or  e^^taites  that  are  or  may  oe  given  either  by  the  town  itself 
or  any  other  donor  or  donors,  for  the  use,  benefit  maintenance,  and  promoting 
of  a  Grammar  School  to  and  for  the  use  and  in  this  town  of  Hadley;  as  aJso 
jointly  and  together  to  act,  do,  conclude,  execute,  and  finish  anything  respect* 
mg  the  premises  faithfully  and  according  to  their  best  discretion. 

Voted  also  by  the  town  that  as  to  the  five  persons  b^ore  expressed,  if  any 
decease  or  be  otherwise  disabled  through  the  Providenoe  of  Gkid,  the  rest  sur- 
viving shall  have  the  sole  choice  of  any  other  in  the  room  and  place  of  those 
surceasing,  to  the  full  number  of  five  persons,  provided  they  be  Imown,  dis- 
creet, pious,  faithful  persons. 


Mr.  Goodwin,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  trustees,  built  from  the 
donation,  a  grist-mill  upon  Mill  River,  a  little  south  of  the  school  lands.  No 
record  is  found  of  the  year  in  whidi  the  null  was  built,  nor  of  any  grant  by 
the  town  of  the  use  of  the  stream.  A  house  lot  for  the  nuller  was  granted 
Oct  16,  1671.  Perhaps  the  mUl  was  built  that  year.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Indians  in  September,  1677,  with  the  miller's  house,  the  farm  bam,  fences,  and 
other  propeiiy.  The  trustees  of  the  school  declined  to  rebuild,  not  having 
sufficient  means,  and  apprehending  danger  from  the  Indians.  The  town 
needed  a  mill,  and  as  Robert  Boltwood  was  not  afraid  of  Indians,  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  were  induced  to  dispose  of  the  right  belonging  to  the  school  to 
the  town  for  £10;  and  the  town,  to  encourage  Boltwood  to  buUd  a  mill, 
granted  to  him  the  mill-place  and  the  remains  of  the  dam,  Nov.  6, 1677,  and 
they  granted  four  acres  as  a  house  lot  for  the  miller,  June  8, 1678.  The  mill 
was  rebuilt  by  Boltwood  in  1678  or  1679. 

Mr.  Russell,  always  solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Grammar  School,  did 
not  consent  to  the  sal«  of  the  mill-place  and  dam;  and  on  the  90th  of  March, 
1680,  he  presented  to  the  County  Court  at  Northampton,  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  what  had  been  done  by  the  other  trustees,  the  town,  and  Boltwood. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  sale  by  the  trustees  was  illegal  '*  We  may  not 
aUow  so  great  a  wrong."  They  judged  that  Goodman  Boltwood  should  be 
repaid  what  he  had  expended,  and  that  the  mill  should  belong  to  the  srhooL 

At  the  September  Court,  1682,  the  committee  of  the  Hopkins  School  ren- 
dered an  account  of  the  school  estate.  Mr.  Goodwin,  before  his  death,  re- 
ceived from  the  Hopkins  donation  £308,  from  Thomas  Coleman  £5,  Mr. 
Westwood  £13,  and  Widow  Barnard  £2,  making  £328.  He  and  others  ex- 
pended £172  14s.  4d,  for  a  house  for  the  miller,  a  bam  for  the  farm,  fencing 
the  farm  or  meadows  before  and  after  the  war,  loss  on  a  house  bought  by  Mr. 
G.,  paying  a  debt  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  £338  was 
expended  in  building  the  mill  and  dam,  repairing,  mainfan'Tn'ng  the  school- 
master, &c. 

The  school  estate  that  remained  consisted  of  the  school  meadows,  given  by 
the  town,  estimated  at  60  acres;  12  or  14  acres  of  meadow  (5  acres  of  it  in 
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Ncntiiainpton  meadow),  and  his  dwelUng-house  and  one  acre  and  a  half  from 
his  home  lot^  given  by  Kathaniel  Ward;  13  acres  of  meadow  given  by  John 
Barnard;  and  11)^  acres  of  meadow  given  by  Henry  Clarke. 

The  Boltwoods,  father  and  son,  were  resolute  men,  and  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  but  they  did  not  like  contention,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  IftSS,  Robert 
Boltwood  agreed  to  surrender  the  mill  and  appurtenances  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  they  were  to  pay  him  £138  in  grain  and  pork.  They  took 
pooaooaion  about  Nov.  1,  1683.  In  the  year  1684  they  found  that  the  town 
challenged  some  right  to  the  stream  and  land,  and  there  were  other  difficulties, 
and  they  refused  to  consummate  the  bargain.  The  committee  and  Samuel 
Boltwood  (his  father  Robert  died  in  April,  16S4),  referred  the  matter  to  John 
Pynchon  and  John  AJlis,  and  in  consequence  of  their  decision,  March  80, 168S, 
the  mill  was  delivered  up  to  Samuel  Boltwood  about  ICay  1, 1685. 

Attempts  to  Limit  the  Hopkins  School  to  English  Studies, 

Serious  troubles  to  Mr.  RusseU  and  the  promoters  of  the  Ghrammar  School 
next  arose  from  another  qnarter.  As  the  donation  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  almost 
an  dissipated,  and  the  mill  was  in  the  hands  of  Boltwood,  and  the  estate  that 
remained  was  nearly  all  g^ven  by  Hadley  and  by  individuals  of  that  town,  the 
people  concluded  that  the  estate  might  as  well  be  managed  by  the  town  for  the 
use  of  an  English  School.  Some  of  the  most  influential  men  were  in  favor  of 
tiiis  conrse.  especially  Peter  Tilton,  who  had  resigned  his  oflOce  as  trustee,  and 
Samuel  Partrigg.  who  still  remained  a  trustee,  and  on  the  23d  of  August,  1686, 
Uke  following  votes  were  adopted  by  the  town: 

"  Voted  by  the  town  that  all  that  estate  of  houses  and  lands  bequeathed  and 
ffiven  by  any  donor  or  donors  in  their  last  wills  and  te^tamants  to  this  town  of 
Hadley,  or  to  a  school  in  said  town,  or  to  the  promoting  and  furtherance  of 
learning  in  said  town,  as  the  legacy  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  John  Barnard,  Henry 
Clarke,  fi;ent.,  tbey  look  on  said  estate  and  donations  to  belong  nextly  to  the 
town  to  DC  improved  according  to  the  will  of  the  testators:  and  therefore  take 
it  into  their  hands  to  manage,  order,  and  dispose  to  the  use  of  a  school  in  this 
town  of  Hadley. — ^This  had  a  full  vote  in  the  aiflrmative. 

*'  Voted  by  the  town  that  Ens.  Nash,  Francis  Barnard,  Neb.  Dickinson,  Thoe. 
Hovey,  and  Samael  Barnard  are  a  committee  from  the  town  to  make  demand 
of  Uie  school  committee  of  all  the  produce,  increase  and  rents  of  lands  and 
estates  abovesaid,  and  accruing  thereto,  which  are  at  present  in  their  hands 
undisposed." 

After  these  votes  of  the  town,  four  of  the  school  committee,  viz.,  Mr.  John 
Russell,  Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter,  presented  to  the 
County  Court  at  Springfield,  Sept  28,  1688,  the  declining  state  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and  complained  of  some  persons  in  Hadley  who  obstructed  the 
management  of  the  school.  The  Court  ordered  that  the  lands  given  by  Had- 
ley, and  the  donatians  of  Hopkins,  Ward,  Barnard,  and  Clarke,  should  be 
impreved  for  the  Grammar  School,  and  not  for  an  English  School  separate 
from  the  Grammar  SchooL  Mr.  Pynchon  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Mr. 
Buasel],  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  2, 1686,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  diflSculties  he  had  to  encounter  in  getting  the  order  passed.  The  Court  was 
composed  of  himself,  William  Clark  of  Northampton,  and  Peter  Tilton.  Mr. 
Partrigg  was  present  and  spoke  in  t&YOT  of  Hadley. 

"I  am  heartily  sorry,  says  Mr.  Pynchon,  that  Mr.  Partrifg  is  so  cross  in  the 
bosinesB  of  the  school;  nothing  will  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be  till  he  be 
removed,  which  I  suppose  the  President  and  Council  may  do.  It  is  too  hard 
for  tiie  County  Court  to  do  anything.  Mr.  Tilton,  fully  falling  in  with  him, 
is  as  full  and  strong  in  all  his  notions  as  Mr.  Partrigg  nimself.  and  it  is  won- 
derful that  anything  passed.  Mr.  Clark,  though  a  friend  in  the  business  yet 
wanted  courage.*  Mr.  Tilton  said  it  weuld  kindle  such  a  flame  as  would  not 
be  quendied.    But  if  to  do  right,  and  secure  tbe  public  welfare,  kindle  a  flame, 

*  Mr.  Cla-k  wa-*  in  fdvor  of  the  Qrammar  School,  had  at  tbe  eame  time,  a  fr  end-  of 
Tilton  and  Partrigg. 
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the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.*  TogettheorderpaaMdflwBsfaroedtodeGlere 
that  if  Mr.  Clark  did  not  asKnt,  I  would  [give  leave  to  record  it  myvelf  tl 
Bat  he  concurred,  the  ordsr  being  a  little  mollified.  If  Mr.  Partriffg  wtU 
obstruct,  it  is  necessaiy  that  he  be  removed  by  the  President  and  Ck>anol,  who 
must  do  this  business;  we  are  too  weak  in  the  county  court.  I  am  full  for  it 
to  leave  all  with  the  rresidentyt  and  slad  it  is  like  to  be  in  the  hands  of  them 
who  will  powerfully  order.  I  pray  uod  the  school  may  stand  upon  its  li^^ 
basis,  and  all  may  run  in  the  old  channel.** 

After  the  decision  of  the  Courts  Sept  28, 1688,  a  paper  was  signed  by  HiOBe 
in  Hadley  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Russell  and  the  Grammar  School,  and  accepted 
the  order  of  the  Court    The  signers  were  Samuel  Gardner,  John  Ingram, 

Chileab  Smith,  John  Preston,   Joseph   Kellogg,  Samuel  ,  Samuel 

Porter,  Sr.,  Aaron  Cooke,  William  Marcum,  Hecekiah  Porter,  and  widow 
Mary  Goodman.  These,  with  Mr.  Russell,  made  12  persons  in  the  minority. 
All  the  rest  seem  to  have  gone  for  the  £!nglish  SchooL 

Mr.  Russell  wrote  to  President  Dudley,  and  he  gave  his  opinioa  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Grammar  SchooL  Mr.  Pynchon  received  an  order  i^xun  the 
President  and  Council,  dated  Oct  21,  1666,  requiring  him  to  eTamine  the 
school  aifairs  at  Hadley  and  report.  Mr.  Pynchon  came  to  Hadley,  Nov.  18^ 
and  sent  to  Northampton  for  Gapt  Aaron  Cooke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley. 
He  desired  a  town  meeting  the  next  morning^  that  the  town  might  depute 
some  persons  to  give  an  account  of  the  school  affairs.  A  town  meeting  was 
ordered  at  sun  a  quarter  of  an  hour  high  the  next  morning.  I  Capt  Cooke 
and  Mr.  Hawley  came  over.  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Partrigg,  and  others  came  as 
a  committee  from  the  town  meeting,  and  were  willing  to  discourse  as  friends, 
but  not  in  obedience  to  the  Council's  order.  The  school  committee  were 
present  and  gave  their  reasons,!  and  the  town's  conunitteeT  read  two  or  three 
long  papers  in  reply.  These  things  and  many  more  are  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  Council,  dated  at  Hadley,  Nov.  20, 1686,  and  signed  by  Pynchon, 
Cooke,  and  Hawley.  They  request  that  son:ie  speedy  course  may  be  taken  by 
the  Council  ''for  quieting  the  hot  and  raised  spirit  of  the  people  of  Hadley." 

Orammar  School  Car^rmed. 

The  letter  of  Pynchon,  Cooke  and  Hawley  to  the  President  and  Council  had 
the  effect  intended,  and  the  following  order  was  issued: 

''Bvthe  Honorable,  the  President  and  Council  of  his  Majesty's  Territory 
and  Dominion  of  New  England,  in  America: 

"  Upon  perusal  of  the  return  made  by  MaJor  Pynchon  and  the  committee 
for  the  afEair  of  the  Hadley  school  the  President  and  Council  do  order  that 
the  committee  for  Hopkins  School  be  and  remain  the  feofees  of  the  Gnunmar 
School  in  the  said  town,  and  that  Mr.  Partrigg  be  and  is  hereby  dismiwsed 
from  any  further  service  in  that  matter.  And  that  the  said  committee  make 
report  of  the  present  estate  of  said  Mr.  Hopkins  and  other  donations  to  the 
school  (which  having  been  orderly  annexed  to  the  Grammar  School,  are 
hereby  continued  tothat  service),  unto  the  next  counter  court  of  Hampshire, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  supplv  the  place  of  Mr.  Partrigg  with  some 
other  meet  person  in  Hadloy.    And  tnat  the  said  court  do  find  ocn  and  order 

some  method  for  the  payment  of  Boltwood's  expenses  upon  the  mill,  that  the 

1 _ ■         —  ■■  ■■      .  I   . 

*T  i-«ls  a  noble  s  ntiment  of  Pyncbon;  nearly  eqaivaloLt  to  th«  o.d  Latin,  jlctf, 

t  Thi4  8  ems  i  o  be  the  me  ininflr,  bat  ifr  is  diiHenlt  to  read  thl^  part  of  the  letter. 

$The  d'spotic  govenimctit  ot  President  Dudley  (nuoii  followed  by  that  if  Andrea) 
was  di  t6^tea  by  mo>i  people  in  this  part  of  the  co  ony,  yet  aomo  were  willing  to  make 
naedf  it,  toacrompU>ii  what  they  consider  d  io  bo  a  fro  d  obj  ct,  Donbtlran  the  de- 
cision of  the  old  Conit  of  Ab  istania  woald  bare  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Fraaident 
and  Uuancil. 

I  It  must  have  bem  a  llyely  tim9  in  Hadloy,  when  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  sun  a 
quarter  <  f  an  honr  hiich  in  ihe  niomivg. 

I  The  ress  ns  whv  this  csate  s  ••  n  d^n  miin  to  support  the  Orammar  SchooL  are  pra- 
sened.  'ih.y  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ba.^selU  wiih  man/  Scrip. are  relerences  ana  quo- 
tations. 

Y  The  town's  committee  were  Mr.  Tiltnn,  Mr.  Partrigg,  Boa.  Timothy  Naab,  Neheniah 
Dickinson,  Daniel  Marsh,  and  Thomas  Uovey. 
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mULf^urm,  and  other  lands  eiven  to  the  school  mav  return  to  that  public  nae; 
the  rt«eldeat  and  Ck>imcil  hereby  declarhig  it  to  oe  beyond  the  power  of  the 
town  of  Hadle^r  or  any  other  whatsoeyer  to  divert  any  of  the  lands  or  estate 
or  the  said  mill  str^un,  and  the  privileges  thereof  (which  are  legally  de- 
termined to  the  said  Grammar  Scnool),  to  any  other  use  whatsoever.  The 
President  and  Cknmcll  judgmg  the  particular  gifts  in  the  town  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  Grammar  School  TOth  for  themselves  and  the  whole  country,  and 
that  the  Grammar  School  can  be  no  otherwise  interrupted,  but  to  be  a  school 
holdsD  by  a  master  capable  to  instruct  children  and  fit  toem  for  the  university. 

''By  order,  ED.  RANDOLPH,  Secretary, 

"Ck)nNGiL  HouBS,  Boston,  December  the  8th,  1680." 

At  a  new  County  Cknirt,  appointed  by  Andros,  and  held  at  Northampton, 
J-ane  7, 1087,  the  order  of  the  President  and  Council  was  read,  and  a  petition 
and  statement  from  the  trustees  of  the  school  flamuel  Boltwood  was  sum- 
mooed  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  he  detained  the  mill  He  presented  a 
paper  giving  a  regular  account  of  his  father's  building  and  selling  the  null  and 
of  the  award  of  Pyndion  and  Allis,  which  put  the  mill  into  his  (Samnel  Bolt- 
wood's)  hands.  Referring  to  the  award,  he  says,  **  it  seems  rational,  especially 
for  those  who  profess  religion,  to  stand  by  what  was  done"  or  make  good 
their  bond.    "What  is  my  Jost  right  I  plead  for,  and  no  other." 

The  nazt  day,  June  8,  the  Court,  after  referring  to  the  order  of  the  Presideat 
and  CoundL — Ordered  those  penons  in  Hadley  who  had  taken  the  school 
estate  into  their  hands  for  an  Enj^rlish  SchoolT  to  return  it  speedily  to  the 
former  committee,  the  feofees  of  the  Grammar  BchooL  vis..  Mr.  John  Russell, 
Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter,  to  whom  they  added  Chileab 
Smith,  in  the  room  of  flamiiel  Partrigg,  removed.  They  also  ordered  thai 
Samuel  Boltwood  should  deliver  up  the  school  mill  and  appurtenances  to  the 
same  feofees,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  If  the  feofees  and  Boltwood 
oouM  not  agree  as  to  what  had  been  expended  on  the  mill  by  him  and  his 
father,  the  toll  being  considered,  then  Mr.  John  Allis  and  a  man  chosen  by  the 
feofees  and  another  chosen  by  Boltwood  were  to  give  in  their  award  and 
determine  what  Boltwood  shotud  have  for  the  milL 

The  town  yielded,  so  far  as  to  pass  the  following  vote,  Aug.  29, 1087,  which 

did  not  please  the  Court: 

"Voted  by  the  town  that  the  lands  seized  and  taken  into  their  own  hands 
with  referenoe  to  an  Kngliah  School  by  their  vote  Aug.  2S,  1680,  wanting  that 
formality  in  the  seizure  as  might  have  been — the  town  do  now  let  fall  tto  said 
seisoreL  leaving  said  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  called  the  School 
Commrttee  as  formerly,  withal  reserving  a  Uberty  to  themselves  and  suc- 
cessors to  make  claim  and  plea  according  to  law  at  any  time  for  the  future^ 
for  what  may  appear  to  be  their  right  in  the  premises.'* 

The  Court  of  Sessions  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Selectmen  of  Hadley, 

Miardi  7,  1688,  to  be  communicated  to  the  town.    The  members  of  the  court 

were  John  Pynchon,  John  Holyoke,  Joseph  Hawley,  Capt  Aaron  Cooke  of 

Hadley,  Lieut.  JohnAIlis: 

Ekmored  IWends— Having  had  a  sight  of  the  vote  of  the  town  of  Hadley 
of  August  29, 1687,  in  way  of  compliance  (as  we  suppose)  with  the  advice  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  held  at  Northampton,  June  7, 1687,  we  judge  meet  to  let 
you  understand  our  sense  of  it,  that  it  is  far  short  of  what  we  expected  and 
advised  to,  being  at  best  lean  in  itself,  if  not  a  justifying  of  yourselves  in  your 
former  precipitant,  illegal  entering  upon  the  school  estate,  rather  than  a 
delivering  it  m>  to  the  committee  as  you  were  directed  actually  to  do,  and 
forthwith  to  dsdare  it  under  the  hands  of  those  that  had  acted  in  entering 
thereon:  and  presuming  upon  your  readiness  so  to  do  it,  we  proposed  it  to  the 
committee  or  feofees,  ii  they  saw  cause,  to  allow  one-half  of  the  £16  that  was 
engaged  toward  a  schoolmaster.  But  what  yon  have  done  being  so  short  of 
that  directed  to.  and  so  worded  as  speaks  ^our  unsubjection  to  authority, 
e^iedally  in  ccmjunction  with  your  other  actings,  we  must  declare  it  no  ways 
convenient  the  committee  should  allow  any  part  of  the  said  £10,  and  that  you 
are  accountable  for  vour  perverseness  towards  the  school  affairs,  and  for  your 
slig^iting  of  such  wno  have  had  more  regard  to  your  own  good  and  interest 
than  yonrselvoa  Such  a  spirit  we  see  bretithing  forth  from  you  as  will  neces- 
sarily r^li  for  some  further  animadverting  thereon,  if  you  do  not  retract  some 
oi  your  actings,  which  we  earnestly  desire  you  to  overlook  and  rectify.    We 
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would  not  parfcicnlariaei  and  yet  in  way  of  caution  to  amendment,  mi^ht 
mention  your  unkindness  and  crossneBs  in  not  granting  the  use  of  a  house  tdat 
stands  empty,  and  your  illegal  rating  of  the  school  estate,  contrary  to  the  de- 
clared direcnon  in  all  our  books,  of  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  i^re  not  to 
be  taxed,  which  we  do  particularly  insist  on,  for  your  speedy  rectification  of 
what  yon  have  disordcny  done  (mat  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  lay  it  before 
his  excellencj).  Several  other  tilings  are  before  our  consideration,  which  we 
do  not  mention,  hoping  and  en)ecl£Dg  you  will  revise  your  own  actings  and 
amend,  which  is  the  [scope]  of  these  lines  to  preveut  anjrthing  that  may  prove 
uncomfortable  to  yourselves,  being  assured  toat  a  sense  of  your  own  crossness, 
perverseness,  unsubjection  to  order,  and  repentance  for  what  is  done  amiss, 
will  but  become  yourselves,  and  is  the  plainest  path  to  your  own  comfort, 
which  we  pray  God  to  direct  you  in,  and  are  YOUB  assured  ntiKNns. 

We  let  you  know  and  hereby  declare  that  we  forbid  the  constables  and  all 
officers  from  levying  or  collecting  any  particular  tax  toward  any  town  affair, 
upon  the  school  ests^. 

By  order  of  this  Session,  JAMES  CORNISH. 

Spbingiikld,  March  7, 1687-8L  [Cornish  was  Clerk  under  Andros.] 

The  selectmen  of  Hadley  replied  to  this  letter,  and  in  June,  1688»  the  Court 
sent  another  to  Hadley,  '* enjoining  them  to  seek  their  own  peace.'' 

Samuel  Boltwood  gave  up  the  mill  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  in  1687,  and 
arbitrators  decided  April  2d,  1688,  that  he  should  be  allowed  £71 10s.  for  what 
his  father  and  he  had  expended  aix>ut  the  mill,  of  which  sum  he  had  received 
all  but  £9. 

Historical  DatcL 

The  Hopkins  school  was  the  only  public  school  in  the  old  parish  of  Hadley 
from  1666  to  1765,  except  an  occasional  **Dame  School''  kept  by  the  school 
ma'am  in  her  own  room,  where  girls  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew,  and  the 
small  boys  were  taught  to  read.  The  first  recorded  vote  on  the  subject  was  in 
1665  (April  25),  six  yoars  after  the  first  settlement  by  families  from  Hartford 
and  Wetherafield,  in  1659.  The  town  voted  "to  give  £20  per  annum  for  three 
years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  children,  and 
to  be  a  help  to  Mr.  Russell,  as  occasion  may  require."  The  first  master  was 
Celeb  Watson,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1661. 

In  1676  (Dec  21)  the  town  voted  to  give  the  schoolmaster  £80  per  annum,  a 
part  from  the  school  estate,  and  the  rest  from  the  scholars  and  town.  There 
being  great  failure  in  sending  children  to  school,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  take  a  list  of  all  children  from  6  to  12  years  old;  all  of  these  were  to  attend 
the  school,  and  if  any  did  not  go,  they  were  to  pay  the  same  as  those  that 
went,  except  some  poor  men's  children.  January  10, 1678,  they  voted  to  give 
Mr.  Younglove  £30  for  another  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  school  estate,  scholan, 
and  town;  and  he  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  house  and  homestead  belonging 
to  the  school,  and  of  twelve  acres  of  land.  Male  children  from  6  to  12  were  to 
pay  10a.  a  year  if  they  went,  and  5«.  if  they  did  not  ga  February  7, 1681,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  get  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  Latin  and  English;  to 
give  him  £30  a  year.  Iiatin  scholars  to  pay  205.  a  year,  and  English  scholars 
168.    Those  from  6  to  12  that  did  not  go,  were  to  pay  8s.  a  year. 

This  school  was  far  from  being  a  free  school,  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the 
girls  and  some  of  the  boys  did  not  attend.  On  the  first  of  March,  1697,  "  the 
town  voted  that  there  should  be  a  constant  school  in  Hadley;  the  teacher  to  be 
paid  wholly  by  the  school  committee  and  the  town  rate."  This  was  a  free 
school,  but  it  did  not  continua  Men  who  had  no  children  to  send  were  dissat- 
isfied, and  the  town  voted,  March  30, 1099,  that  one-half  of  what  the  school 
estate  did  not  pay,  should  be  paid  by  scholars.    This  was  to  stand  20  years. 

The  first  school  was  kept  in  a  building  given  by  Nathaniel  Ward  (who  died 
in  1664)  with  a  piece  of  his  home-lot  on  the  Main  street.  After  1688,  a  room 
was  hired  for  the  school  In  1710,  the  Ward  house  was  said  to  be  "ready  to 
fall  down,"  and  in  1712,  the  school  committee,  having  obtained  leave  from  the 
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Court,  leaied  the  school  home-lot  of  one  acre  and  a  half;  with  the  buildings,  to 
I>r.  John  Barnard,  for  97  years,  at  18s.  a  year. 

The  town  voted,  July  13,  1696,  to  build  a  school-house,  25  by  18  feet,  and  7 
feet  between  joints,  to  be  set  in  the  '^middle  of  the  town.''  This  was  the  first 
school-house  built  in  Hadley.    It  stood  in  the  broad  street 

CHr.  Judd  closes  his  account  of  the  Hopkins  School  with  a  list  of  the  teaohsrs 
down  to  1725.1 

Tecushers  of  Hadley  Orammar  School  from  1666  to  1725. 

A  few  of  the  teachers  are  not  known. 

About  1666  to  1678.  Caleb  Watson,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1661. 
A  native  of  Roxbury.  He  removed  from  Hadley  to  Hartford,  wtoe  he  was 
many  years  a  distinguished  teacher.    Salary  not  known. 

About  1674  to  1680.  John  Younglove,  from  Ipswich;  was  a  preacher  first  at 
Quaban^,  and  after  he  left  Hadley,  at  Suffleld.  Salary,  £30  and  use  of  house 
andlan£ 

1682  and  1688.  Samuel  Russell,  H.  C.  1681.  Son  of  Rev.  John  RosseU.  Was 
nunisteri^ Branf onL  Conn. 

1685.    ftMniiftl  Partrigg  of  Hadley.    8  months. 

168tt-7.  Waiham  MaSier,  H.  C.  1685.  Son  of  Rev.  Eleasar  Mather  of 
Kortfaampton.    Was  Judge  of  Probate  at  New  Haven. 

1688-0.    John  Younglove  again.    6  months. 

1689-00.  Thomas  Swan,  mTC.  1680.  From  Roxbury.  He  was  Register  of 
IVobate  in  Middlesex.    6  montha 

1693-4.  John  Morse,  H.  C.  1692  From  Dedham.  Was  minister  at  New- 
town, Lu  L    He  kept  school  near  a  year. 

1684-^  Salmon  Treat,  H.  C.  1694.  Son  of  James  T.  of  Wethersfleld.  Was 
minister  at  Preston,  Conn.    Kept  a  year.    Wages,  £89. 

160r>-e.  Joseph  Smith,  H.  C.  1695.  Son  of  lleut.  Philip  S.  of  Hadley.  Was 
minister  at  Upper  Middletown.    Kept  8  quarters,  at  rate  of  £38. 

1696-7.  John  Hkbbard,  H.  C.  1695.  Son  of  John  H.  of  Boston.  Was  min- 
ister of  Jamaica.  L.  L    Kept  one  year  at  £30  as  money. 

1698-9.    Joseph  Smith,  again.    A  year  or  more. 

1703-1.  Samuel  Melyen,  H.  C.  1696.  Son  of  Jacob  M.  of  Boston.  Was 
minister  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.    Kept  1  year.    £38. 

ITOl-a  Mr.  Woodhridze.  Either  £phraim  or  Samuel  Both  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1701.    Both  were  ministers.    1  year.    £38. 

170^-a  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Yale  College,  17(1^.  Son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  C. 
of  Hatfield.    Minister  at  Durham,  Conn.    8  montiis. 

1703-4.  Samuel  Rugarles,  hTC.  1702.  From  Roxbury.  Was  minister  at 
Billerica.    Kept  8  mo]^ns,  at  rate  of  £40. 

1705-6.  Samuel  Mighili,  H.  C.  1704.  Son  of  Rev.  Thomas  M.  of  Scituato. 
A  teacher  in  Maes,  and  Conn.    Died  in  South  Hadley,  1769.    l¥year,  at  £40. 

1706-7.  Jonathan  Mursh,  H.  G.  1705.  Son  of  Jonathan  M.  of  Hadley.  Was 
minister  at  Windsor,  Conn.    1  year.    £80  as  money. 

1707-8.  John  Partridge,  H.  C.  1705.  Son  of  OoL  Samuel  P.  of  Hatfield. 
Wed  1717.    lyear.    £40. 

1708-9.  Aaron  Porter.  H.  C.  1708.  Bon  of  Sanrael  Porter.  Esq.,  of  Hadley. 
Was  minister  at  Medf  ora.    Kept  6  months,  at  the  rate  of  £40. 

1709-ia  Daniel  Boardman,  Y.  C.  1709.  Son  of  Daniel  Boardman  of  Weth- 
ersfield.  Was  minister  at  New  MiJf  ord.  Conn.  Kept  8  months,  at  the  rate  of 
£36  as.money. 

1710-11.  John  James.  A  native  of  England.  Honorary  degree  at  H.  C. 
1710.  He  had  previously  been  minister  at  Derby,  Conn.  6  months,  at  the  rate 
of  £26  as  money. 

1711-13.  Elisha  Williams,  H.  C.  1711.  Son  of  Rev.  Wm.  W.  of  Hatfield. 
Was  President  of  Yale  College.    1 1  months,  at  the  rate  of  £26  as  money. 

171^18w  Thomas  Berrv,  H.  C.  1712.  Was  a  physician.  Lived  at  Ipswich. 
7  months,  at  the  rate  of  £30  in  money. 

in3-l4.  Stephen  Williams,  H.  C.  1713.  Son  of  Rev.  John  W.  of  Deerfleld. 
Was  minister  at  Longmeadow.    1 1<  year,  at  the  rate  of  £34  in  money. 

1714-15.  Ebenezer  Gay,  H.  C.  1711  From  Pedham.  Wasminister  at  Hing^ 
ham.    9  months,  at  the  rate  of  £26. 

1715-ia  Nathaniel  Mather,  Y.  C.  1715.  Son  of  Rev.  Samuel  M.  of  Wind- 
sor, Conn.    Minister  at .    Kept  4  months. 

1716-18.  ''Mr.  Chaunoey's  son.''  If  he  was  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  C.  of  Hadley, 
he  was  only  16  to  18  years  old.    1 2-3  year,  at  the  rate  of  £36. 
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171S-19.    gtopheaBtoQ^T.a  Son  o<  Jamas  Steel  of  HartfoixL    Wa* 

miniaterof  ToUaiid,  Conn,    lyear.    £40. 

1719-20.  Solomon  WiUianw,  H.  C.  1719.  Son  of  Be^.  Wm.  W.  of  HaAflekL 
Was  minister  at  Lebanon,  ComL    lyear.    £40. 

iraO-31  Hewldah  Kifiwim,  Y.  a  1730.  He  was  bom  at  Wethenaeld  and 
resided  there.    1  year.    £40. 

1721-2a    Daniel  Dwight.  Y.  C.  172L    Son  of  Nathaniel  D.  of  Northampton. 

^2S?Bf^™*'*^«^^**^^^^'^'««'<^  13<  year,  at  £40  a  year. 

1733-24.  Benjamin  Diddnaon,  H.  G.  17^  Bon  of  Nathaniel  D.  of  w«*a>m 
A  preacher  many  yearB.    lived  in  Hadley.    1  year.    £40. 

1734-35.  Israel  Chamioey,  H.  C.  1724  Son  of  Rev.  Isaac  C.  of  Hadley. 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  but  became  deranged,  and  was  Iramt  to  death  in  a 
small  building,  near  his  father's,  November,  1786.  Kept  three-ooarters  of  a 
year,  at  the  rate  of  £40. 

In  March,  1743,  Josiah  Pierce,  H.  C.  1785,  a  native  of  Wobum,  began  to 
keep  the  Grammar  BchooL  He  was  to  instruct  in  reading,  wilting,  anthme- 
tit^Xatin  and  Greek.  He  kept  12  years  to  1755,  and  again  S years  from  1760  to 
1766.  His  pay  was  £27  in  N.  £.  currency,  or  $91,  and  be  had  the  use  of  25 
acres  of  meadow  land. 

lliese  teachers  were  almost  all  educated  at  college,  and  tliey  geDianilly  began 
to  teach  soon  after  they  graduated.  Their  year  or  lees  time  in  the  school, 
commonly  included  a  part  of  two  years.  Their  yearly  salary  to  1709  was 
from  £88  to  £40,  payable  in  produce  at  the  usual  prices,  or  £80  at  money 
prices.  After  1709,  their  wages  were  paid  in  province  bills,  commencing  with 
£2dperannum,andincreasingto£40,  after  the  bills  depreciated.  Outofthis 
salary  or  wages,  they  paid  for  their  board,  which  was  4a.  Sd.  to  6s.  per  week 
when  the  salary  was  about  £40,  and  8&  6(2.  to  8«.  9d.  when  the  salary  was  £80 
or  less.  After  d^ucting  the  board,  these  young  men  received  only  £18  to  £21, 
or  $60  to  $70,  per  annum,  in  anything  equivalent  to  doQars  at  six  whiiiiup^ 
Northampton  gave  to  her  Grammar  School-masters,  who  were  all  educated 
men,  only  $80  dollars  a  year  and  board,  down  to  the  Revolution.  Almost  all 
were  single  men  in  both  towns.    Mr.  Pierce's  compensation  was  greater. 

In  1682,  Mr.  Samuel  Russell  taught  the  school  six  months  for  £15^  About 
fifty  scholars  attended  and  paid  4s.  each,  except  a  few  who  paid  6*.  He 
received  from  the  scholars  £10 14s.,  and  from  the  oonunittee  £4  6s.  The  rent 
of  thelands  belonging  to  the  school  varied  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  acre,  and  the 
total  income  from  £6  to  £8.  This  sum  was  paid  to  the  teacher,  and  the  balance 
of  his  salary  came  from  the  payment  of  the  scholars. 

If  half  the  accounts  of  the  tyranny  and  cruel^  of  'Rngi'"^'  school-masters, 
given  by  English  writers,  are  to  be  believed,  they  were  an  entirely  di£Ferent 
class  of  men  from  the  school-masters  of  New  TgngimMi  Reoords  and  traditioiis 
furnish  no  evidence  of  the  cruelty  or  profligacy  of  any  of  the  old  school- 
masters on  Connecticut  river.  Where  can  mora  worthy  men  be  found  than 
those  composing  the  list  of  Hadley  school-masterB? 

The  Hopkins  School  was  a  favorite  object  with  Mr.  Russell,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  looked  forward  to  its  growth  and  expansion  into  an  institution  of  a 
still  higher  grade  '*for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times." 

The  school  actually  maintained,  corresponded  to  other  town  grammar 
schools  made  obligatory  upon  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  having  one 
hundred  families— it  was  partly  a  Latin  and  partly  an  English  sdiooL  The 
teacher  was  competent  to  teach  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  fit  such  papHs  as 
presented  themselves  for  preparation  for  coUege,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  school 
were  ordinary  common  school  scholars. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  were  managed  by  the  committee  as  originally  con- 
stituted—of  'able  and  pious  men'  until  1816,  when  they  were  clothed  with 
oofpoiate  pow«n^  under  the  designation  of  The  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy. 
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TlkB  enttlmmnt  of  the  town  of  Hadley  was  begon  in  1660,  altiioagli  in  1668 
tlie  General  Court  had  gninted  a  petition  for  a  plantation  at  Nonotuck,  above 
Springfield,  bat  the  moving  cause  of  the  settlement  was  the  dissensions  in  the 
dinrcfaeB  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfiolcl,  which  was  brought  to  a  pacification  in 
April,  1659,  about  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  dissentienti 
in  both  towns  agreed  to  remove  into  the  jurisdiction  of  MasBaehnsetfes. 
Of  thesigners  were  C^t.  John  Cullick  and  Mr.  William  Ooodwin.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  their  joining  in  the  movement  Hadley  became  the  redpAent  of  a 
portion  of  the  Hopkins  bequest 

The  first  recorded  vote  of  Hadley  respecting  a  school  was  April  26, 1666, 
**to  give  £20  per  annum  for  three  years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school- 
master to  teach  the  children,  and  be  as  a  help  to  Mr.  RusselL*'  In  1676,  £80 
were  voted  '*to  be  paid  by  the  school  estate,  the  scholais,  and  the  town." 

The  early  school  books  of  New  Kngland  were  the  same  with  those  of  Old 
WngbMrMj,  John  Locke,  in  his  **  Thoughts  concerning  Education,"  1600,  says 
the  method  of  schools  in  England,  in  teaching  children  to  read,  has  been  to 
adhere  to  *'  the  ordinary  road  of  the  Hornbook,  Primer,  Psalter,  Testament, 
and  Bible."  These,  he  says,  are  the  only  books  used  "  to  engage  the  liking  of 
diildren  and  tempt  them  to  read."  The  '* ordinary  road"  was  the  same  in 
New  England,  and  the  same  books  were  used  in  Hadley  and  other  towns. 
Such  books  were  sold  to  the  people  by  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  from 
1666  to  1672  and  after,  and  by  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton  to  his 
8cholan>,  except  Hornbooks,  from  1674  to  1680,  and  both  sold  many 
r>tt<ybi<mm,  and  paper  and  paper  books  for  writers.  Neither  sold  Spelling- 
books,  nor  does  John  Locke  refer  to  a  Spelling-book  in  his  treatise.  They 
were  but  little  used  in  the  17th  century.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hadley,  who 
died  in  1722,  sold  Primers,  Psalters,  Testaments,  and  Bibles;  also  Catechisms, 
FSalm  Books,  &c  Spelling-books,  chiefly  Dilworth's,  were  gradually  intro- 
duced; weiv  not  common  on  Connecticut  River  till  after  1750.  Arithmetic 
was  taught,  but  the  books  were  rare.  Traders  sold  the  Latin  Accidence  or 
Grammar.  Hornbooks  do  not  appear  in  Hampshire  after  1700.  They  con- 
tained the  alphabet,  with  a  few  rudiments,  on  one  page,  covered,  as  Cowper 
ttys,  with  '*thin  translucent  horn,"  to  keep  them  from  being  soiled. 

A  book  called  a  Primer  has  been  used  by  children  in  schools  for  centuries. 
Our  early  Primers  were  imported  from  England  in  1644, 1655,  &c,  and  were 
probably  Puritan  Primers.  The  New  England  Primer  seoms  to  have  been 
piK1f«h<^  after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  and  to  have  been  fitted  for  a  child's 
school-book.  It  has  undergone  many  cfianges.  The  Catechism  was  formerly 
published  by  itself. 

In  the  towns  upon  Connecticut  River  and  elsewhere,  sdiools  were  commonly 
flopported  partly  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars  aud  partly  by  the  town. 
Schools  were  not  maintained  wholly  by  towns  till  after  much  discussion  and 
agitation.  Those  in  moderate  circuxnstancee,  with  large  fiunilies,  desired  free 
■cfaools.  Some  of  the  wealthy  and  of  those  with  no  children  to  send,  were 
opposed  to  thenL  Few  towns  were  willing  to  vote  for  schools  entirely  free  to 
liie  scholars,  till  after  1700,  and  it  was  many  years  after  1700  before  free 
schools  became  general  in  Massachusetts. 

Females  were  not  excluded  by  formal  vote,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
girk  did  not  attend  the  public  schools  generally  in  the  17th  and  most  of  the 
18th  century.  They  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew  in  schools  kept  by 
« dames."  Not  one  woman  in  a  dosen  could  write  her  name  160  years  ago.  A 
few  girls  attended  the  district  schools  in  Northampton  and  Hatfield  before 
1660,  but  the  practice  ceased,  and  was  not  formally  authorised  in  the  former 
pbm  tin  1800,  and  not  in  Ipswich  till  1760,  and  Boston  till  1 790. 
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The  Committee,  as  constitated  by  the  town  in  1664,  generally  known  as  the 
Donation  Committee,  oantinned  to  administer  the  fonds  for  the  uses  designated 
by  the  donors  by  employing  teachers  of  collegiate  education,  and  myiintaining 
a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  to  which  young  persons 
resorted  from  Hadley  and  the  neighboring  tonrns  until  1816.  In  that  year  the 
LegidatQre,  in  pursuance  of  an  application  from  the  Committee,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  town  (by  vote  in  legal  town  meeting  held  January  1, 1816), 
passed  "an  act  to  incorporata  the  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy,*'  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  *'  there  shall  be  established  an  Academy  in  the  town  of 
Hadley  upon  the  foundation  of  Hopkins  Donation  School,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  town  be  incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
Trustees  of  Hopldna  Academy;  and  that  all  the  lands  and  moneys  heretofore 
given  or  subscribed  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  the  school,  or  which  shall 
be  hereafter  given,  granted,  and  assigned  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the 
Academy,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Academy,  shall 
be  confirmed  to  the  tnisteeb  and  their  successors  in  that  trust  forever,  -for  the 
usee  designated  by  the  donors,  and  that  they  shall  be  further  capable  of  taking^ 
and  holding  estate,  real  and  personal,  provided  the  annual  income  of  the  eame 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  tbe  rent  and  profits  shall  be  applied  in  such 
mftniiAr  as  that  the  designs  of  the  donors  may  be  most  effectually  promoted." 

The  Trustees,  as  successors  of  tbe  Donation  Committee,  continued  to  main- 
tain a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  "in  which  Latin, 
Greek,  Astronomy,  ancient  and  modem  History,  Logic,  andent  and  modem 
(Geography,  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  Philosophy^  Rhetoric,  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  such  other 
studies  as  are  taught  in  academies,"  and  to  a  course  of  instruction  so  extensive 
as  this  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hadley  objected,  as  be3rond 
their  wants,  especially  as  to  obtain  such  instruction  as  their  children  needed 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  tuition,  the  same  as  was  demanded  of  persons  not 
resident  in  the  town,  and  who  had  the  advantages  of  the  higher  studies.  Tlie 
inhabitants  thus  disaffected,  in  the  year  183i^-3,  applied  by  bill  in  equity  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  relief^  by  enjoining  such  trustees  from  appro- 
priating the  annual  avails  of  the  property  of  the  Hopkins  School  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  others  not  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  in  exclusion  of  the 
children,  provided  they  are  not  receiving  the  advanced  studies  of  an  academy. 
The  trustees,  in  due  form,  admitted  that  they  had  to  the  best  of  their  means 
and  ability  maintained  a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  or 
an  Academy,  "and  that  to  this  school  every  jwrson  in  Hadley,  of  proper  age 
and  qualifications  to  receive  benefit  from  the  school,  could  be  admitted,  and 
none  such  have  ever  been  refused,  that  the  trustees  have  supposed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  have,  at  all  times,  a  master  capable  to  instruct  children  and  fit 
them  for  our  university  or  some  of  our  colleges;  that  the  expense  of  such 
instruction  has  at  all  times  more  than  exhausted  tiie  whole  annual  income  of 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  the  balance  of  the  expenses  has 
been  assessed  on  the  scholars  as  tuition  fees;  that  it  is  true  the  school  has  been 
resorted  to  by  youth  from  other  towns,  but  this  has  not  only  in  no  way  been 
detrimental,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the 
excess  of  expenses  of  Instruction  over  the  income  of  these  funds,  instead  of 
being  assessed  wholly  upon  the  scholars  who  are  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  has 
been  apportioned  among  all  the  scholars,  while  the  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion have  been  in  no  degree  lessened." 

The  case  was  ably  argued  on  both  sides,  and  in  Pickering's  "Reports  of 
cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maasacfausetta," 
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(VoL  xiv.  p.  241-267),  the  decision  of  the  Coart  in  fhe  September  term,  18SS,  in 
tiie  case  of  ttie  Inhabitants  of  Hadley  versus  The  Trostees  of  Hopkins  Academyyis 
giv-en.  The  Court  held  "that  the  legal  estate  in  the  property  given  by  Hop- 
kins, did  not,  by  his  will  and  the  instmment  made  by  his  trustees  in  1664,  vest 
in  thie  town  of  Hadley;  that  the  devise  w%i  not  made  for  the  puipoee  of 
founding  a  common  town  school  for  the  exdnsive  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tbat  town,  but  was  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  all  persons  in  that  (then) 
newly  settled  part  of  the  country,  who  should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
tiie  benefit  of  a  Grammar  School  adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the 
imiversity;  that  a  long  continued  usage  of  admitting  pupils  from  other  towns 
than  Hadley,  to  particii>ate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  School,  was  of 
weight  in  establishing  such  construction  of  the  devise;  and  that  all  the  other 
donations  above  mentioned  were  to  be  held  upon  the  same  trusts  and  be  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purposes,  as  the  prlncipcd  one  from  Hopkins. 

Extracts  from  Decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 

It  is  a  rule  in  equity,  that  a  gift  of  real  or  personal  estate,  either  iider  vivos 
or  by  will,  to  promote  education,  is  a  charity.  It  is  also  considered  as  a  settled 
rule,  that  such  a  gift  to  a  charitable  use  is  to  receive  a  most  liberal  construe- 
tion ;  and  if  the  trustees  pervert  the  fund  to  other  uses,  or  even  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  or  execute  the  truste.  the  charitv  itself  shall  not  fail,  nor  will  the 
property  revert  to  the  donor.  But  it  will  be  competent  for  a  court  of  chan- 
cery to  direct,  in  the  former  case,  that  the  trusts  snail  be  executed,  and  in  the 
latter,  that  new  trustees  shall  be  appointed,  in  whom  the  legal  .estate  shall 
vest,  to  be  holden  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  charitv.  It  is  quite  clear, 
tiierefore,  that  even  if  the  donation  committee,  prior  to  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, had  met  with  a  technical  difficulty  in  mamtaining  their  legal  title,  no 
forfeiture  and  no  reversionanr  interest  therein  could  have  been  claimed  by 
the  heirs  of  the  donors,  coula  they  still  have  been  traced;  and  therefore,  as 
the  lands  and  estate  must  still  ^ave  been  holden  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
it  would  have  been  very  immaterial,  whether  the  legal  enate  should  be  consid- 
ered as  vested  in  the  particular  individuals,  composing  the  donation  com- 
mittee, or  not.  That  technical  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  passed  with  the  consent  and  indeed  upon  the  application  of  the 
committee,  whereby  they  were  made  capable  in  law  of  taking  and  holding  the 
legal  estate  in  succession. 

Another  question  which  has  been  alluded  to  may  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  out  of  the  case.  It  was  stated  in  the  argument  for  the 
phdntiffa,  that  the  defend^ints,  by  hitroducing  the  higher  branches  of  science 
mto  the  academy,  have  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  from  that  of 
a  school  to  that  of  a  college,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them  b^  the  mamtenance  of  a 
grammar  schooL  This  complaint  at  first  seemed  plausible;  but  we  think  it  has 
no  place  in  the  present  inquiry.  It  was  not  set  forth  in  the  bilL  as  a  breach  of 
trust;  it  was  advanced  only  in  argument,  and  that  argumeni  was  founded 
upon  a  statement  in  the  defendant's  answer,  of  the  studies  pursued  at  the 
academy.  But  as  a  distinct  complaint  of  a  breach  of  trust,  it  has  not  been 
made  in  the  bill,  nor  have  the  defendants  had  opportunity  to  answer  to  it 
The  point  might  have  some  influ^nce  as  an  argument  upon  the  other  question 
whic»i  is  afterwards  to  be  considered,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  school 
as  the  present  is.  was  n  ;t  the  grammar  school  contemplated  by  the  donor. 
For  ins&mce,  if  it  were  sho./n  aliunde  that  the  school  was  intended  exdu- 
sivelv  for  the  faihabitants  of  Hadley,  it  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  the 
inhabitants  had  no  need  of  an  institution  of  so  hieh  a  character,  and  therefore 
that  such  an  institution  was  not  intended.  But  till  that  question  is  settled,  the 
argument  bears  with  the  same  force  the  other  way.  If  the  donors,  by  a  gram- 
mar school,  contemplated  an  institution  of  higher  character  than  is  ordinarily 
required  for  the  children  of  a  single  town,  then  it  could  not  be  intended  by  the 
donors  that  the  benefits  of  such  school  should  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hadley.  It  can  therefore  have  no  weight  as  an  argument  upon 
that  question. 

But  the  real  question  raised  and  discussed  in  the  present  case  is  whether  the 
ftmds  placed  under  the  control  of  the  defendants  for  the  support  of  a  school, 
are  so  to  be  administered  as  to  confine  the  benefit  of  them  exclusively  to  the 
inhabitantB  of  the  town  of  Hadley. 
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By  the  tenns  of  the  act  of  inoorporatioii,  8L  1815,  o.  104,  92L  all  lands  and 
moneys  given  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  said  vshool,  shall  be  confirmed 
to  the  trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy,  and  their  snooesMns  in  said  trust  fbrever, 
for  the  uses  desurncUed  by  the  donors. 

The  purpose  of  the  pious  donor  was,  as  he  modestly  expressed  it.  '*to  give 
some  encoorasement.  In  these  foreign  plantations,  for  tne  breeding  up  of 
hopeful  youth  in  a  way  of  lean^ing,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  coun&y  in  future  times.''  This  looks  not  only  to 
mat  objects  and  useful  objects,  but  to  public  objects.  The  establishment  of 
the  grammar  school  Is  coupled  immediately  with  that  of  the  college,  which. 


templated  was  ''the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times."  It  was  '*  to 
breed  up  hopeful  youth  in  a  way  of  learning."  Those  expressions  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  local  school  for  teaching  the  humblest 
rudiments  of  education  to  the  childr«i  of  both  sexes,  who  uraall  v  resort  to 
such  a  scbooL  If  It  be  said  that  these  expressions  are  adapted  to  tnat  port  of 
the  provision  which  points  to  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  college,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  tnat  both  are  IndudM  in  precisely  the  same  terms.  It 
seems  much  more  like  having  regard  to  a  course  of  liberal  education  and  the 
fitting  of  men  with  that  degree  of  leamiuflr  which  might  qualify  them  for 

Eublic  service  as  professional  men,  espedafiy  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
a  that  view  the  two  leading  objects  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  calculated  to 
advance  each  other;  supposing  a  grammar  school  deskped  to  fit  young  men 
for  college,  and  the  ooUege  to  enable  them  to  complete  a  fiberal  education,  pre- 
paratory to  public  or  professional  life.  He  afterwards  with  much  solemnily 
and  earnestness  speaJcB  of  the  aforesaid  public  ende.  This  looks  little  like  a 
design  to  found  a  local  school,  confined  in  its  benefits  to  the  chUdran  of  a  single 
settlementb  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkina 
who  were  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  liberal  and  beneficent 
designs  of  the  donor,  understood  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  instrument  which 
they  executed. 

In  regard  to  the  other  donations  set  forth  in  the  bill,  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  clearly  follow  the  principal  one,  derived  from  Hopkins. 

In  looking  at  the  cTddence  adduced  as  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  tlie 
trustees,  or  donation  conmiittee,  the  records  do  not  show  wheuier  they  did,  or 
did  not^  confine  the  benefits  of  this  grammar  school  to  children  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Hadlev.  The  evidence  tl^refore  must  rest  upon  living  memorr, 
which  extends  back  fifty  or  sixtv  years;  and  bv  this  it  appears  most  satm- 
factorily,  that  in  point  of  fact,  although  practically  it  has  enured  principally 
to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  h^  not  been  confined  to  them,  but  many 
boys  from  other  towns  have  been  fitted  for  college  there:  and  those  who  have 
been  longest  conversant  with  the  actual  management  of  the  school  as  trustees, 
testify  tnat  they  have  alwaTs  considered  it  as  a  school,  the  benefits  of  which 
have  not  been  confined,  and  of  right  were  not  to  be  confined,  exclusively  to 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hacuey. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Hadley  are  not  exclusively  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  ancient  dona- 
tions, that  the  defendants  in  their  mode  of  administering  them,  and  extending 
tiie  benefit  of  them  to  children  of  other  towns,  have  not  been  guUty  of  the 
breach  of  trust  charged  in  the  bill,  and  therefore  that  tiie  suit  must  be 
diflmissed. 

Since  the  date  of  this  decision  no  formal  attempt  has  been  made  to  localiBe 
the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  Academy— but  from  information  received  from 
[n^  ^  one  of  the  trustees  in  171^  we  Judge  the  institution  is  practically  merged  in 
a  Town  High  SchooL  The  Academy  owns  no  building  of  its  own,  but  since 
1865  occupies  the  upper  room  of  a  building  rented  by  the  town  of  Hadley  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Town  School  required  by  statute.  The  trustees  pay 
no  rant,  but  furnish  free  instruction  to  pupils  from  the  town  who  can  enter  on 
examination.  The  inoome  of  the  fund  ($3,621  from  a  capital  in  1876  of 
134,466)  is  suificient  to  employ  a  principal  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  a  female 
assistant  at  $500.  The  pupils— 74  during  the  last  yeai^-are  distribated  in 
classes  formed  in  reference  to  a  course  of  three  years,  embradng  a  claarical 
department  preparatory  for  college,  and  an  English  department  equivalent  to 
the  studies  of  an  English  High  School. 
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AUOiraO  X^  KDTG  OF  0A8TILB  AHD  IilOH — 1262-1284. 

Alfohbo,  Tenth  of  that  name,  who  wore  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon  from  1252  to  1284,  and  by  his  devotion  to  literature  and 
fldenoe,  won  a  higher  distinction  of  The  Wise  {El  SaJbio)  among 
men,  than  the  canonization  conferred  by  Clement  VIL,  in  1672,  on 
hiB  fitther,  Ferdinand  III.,  for  his  efforts  to  expel  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  and  extirpate  heresy  from  the  church,  was  bom  in  1221.  His 
mother  was  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Philip  I.,  Duke  of  Suabia  and 
Bmperor  of  Oermany,  in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  Duchy  which 
was  not  allowed,  and  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Throne 
of  Germany,  but  his  claiqis  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapsbnrg  in  1257.  While  engaged  in  these  fruitless  efforts  to  ex- 
tend his  dominion  abroad,  his  own  nobles  conspired  to  nullify  his 
authority  at  home,  and  the  Moors  regained  for  a  time  their  ascend- 
ancy in  provinces  where  they  had  been  subdued  by  his  father.  But 
he  was  for  a  time  successful  over  both — treating  his  rebellious  no- 
bility with  a  leniency  which  they  subsequently  abused,  but  extending 
the  rule  of  Castile  over  Murcia  and  part  of  Algarvia.  But  the 
chronic  turbulence  of  the  nobles  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  under 
the  lead  of  his  own  son,  successfully  deprived  him  of  his  crown  in 
1284,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  personal  history  of  this  monarch  is  full  of  poetic  interest ; 
and  without  being  able  to  form  any  clear  conception  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  drawn  by  different  historians,  we  can  not  but  sympathize 
with  his  determination  to  possess  the  estate  of  his  mother,  the  Lady 
Beatrice  of  Suabia,  and  his  aspirations  to  become  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  after  the  example  of  his  wife's  father  Francis  of  Suabia, 
slthoogh  his  efforts  to  secure  the  first,  and  realize  the  last,  cost  him 
his  crown.  And  when  his  rebellious  nobles  and  unnatural  son  con- 
spire to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  we  are  touched  by  the  letter 
addressed  in  1282  to  one  of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in  great 
&vor  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Fez,  whose  aid  he  invoked : — 

Oousm  Don  AUmto  Perez  de  Ouzman :  'Uj  affliction  'is  great,  because  it  has 
Ikllen  from  such  a  height  that  it  will  be  seen  afar ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  on  me^ 
who  am  the  (nend  of  aU  the  world,  so  in  all  the  world  will  men  know  this  mj 
misfortane,  and  its  sharpness,  which  I  suffer  unjustly  from  my  son,  assisted  bj 
mj  friends  and  by  my  prelates,  who,  instead  of  setting  peace  between  us,  have 
pat  misehieil  not  under  secret  pretenses  or  covertly,  but  with  bold  opennessi 
And  thus  I  find  no  protection  in  mine  own  land,  neither  defender  nor  cham- 
pion :  and  yet  have  I  not  deserved  it  at  their  hands,  unless  it  were  for  the  good 
I  have  done  them.  And  now,  since  in  mine  own  land  they  deceive,  who  ahould 
have  served  and  assisted  me,  needfril  is  it  that  I  should  seek  abroad  those  who 
will  kindly  care  for  me ;  and  since  they  of  Castile  have  been  fiilse  to  me,  none 
can  think  it  ill  that  I  mik  help  among  those  of  Bensmarin.  For  if  my  sons  are 
mine  enemies^  tt  will  not  then  be  wrong  that  I  take  mine  enemies  to  be  my 
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BODS ;  enemiea  according  to  the  law,  but  not  of  free  choice.  And  such  is  the 
good  king,  Aben  Jasaf ;  for  I  love  and  value  him  much,  and  he  will  not  despise 
me  or  fail  me ;  for  we  are  at  truce.  I  know  also  how  much  you  are  his,  and 
how  much  he  loves  you,  and  with  good  cause,  and  how  much  he  will  do 
through  your  good  counsel  Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  but  at  the 
things  present  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are  come,  and  that  at  some  time 
hereafter  I  may  do  you  good ;  and  if  I  do  it  not,  tiiat  your  own  good  deed  shall 
be  its  own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin,  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  do 
BO  much  for  me  with  my  lord  and  your  friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the  most 
precious  crown  that  I  have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  he  should  lend  me  so  much 
as  he  may  hold  to  be  just.  And  if  you  can  obtain  his  aid,  let  it  not  be  hindered 
of  coming  quickly ;  but  rather  think  how  the  good  friendship  that  may  come 
to  me  from  your  lord  will  be  through  your  hands.  And  so  may  God's  friend- 
ship be  with  you.  Done  in  Seville,  my  only  loyal  city,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
my  reign,  and  in  the  first  of  these  my  troubles.    Signed,  The  King. 

The  Guzman,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  went  over  to 
Africa  in  1276,  with  many  knights,  to  serve  Aben  Jusaf  against  his 
rebellious  subjects.  In  which  service  they  were  successful.  Alfonso 
survived  the  date  of  this  letter  only  two  years,  and  died  in  1284 — 
his  son  Sancho  at  that  time  being  in  possession  of  the  throne. 

Alfonso  was  the  most  learned  prince  of  his  time,  and  is  credited 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  history  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  having 
improved  the  Castilian  language  by  his  own  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  advanced  the  science  of  astronomy. 

To  Alfonso  X.  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  a  uniform  system 
of  legislation  for  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  his  dominions,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^  £1  Setenario,'  but  known  as  '  Las  Siete 
Partidas,^  or  the  Seven  Parts,  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work 
itself.  It  was  begun  in  1256  and  finished  in  1263.  Although  assisted 
by  others  in  the  work  of  compilatipn  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  the 
Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian,  and  out  of  the  Forum  Judicum^  a  col- 
lection of  the  Visigoths  laws  made  in  1241  by  his  father  Ferdinand  II. 
— Alfonso  is  generally  credited  with  its  authorship  on  account  of  its 
resemblance,  in  style  and  literary  execution,  to  his  known  produc- 
tions. It  is  by  far  the  most  important  legislative  monument  of  its 
age,  and  for  its  recognition  and  provision  of  public  schools,  places 
its  author  amongst  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  educators  of  Europe. 

The  Parti  das  did  not  come  at  once  into  operation.  Its  provisions 
were  obstructed  and  defied  hj  the  great  nobles,  and  cities  with  their 
special  privileges ;  and  it  was  not  till  1348,  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  their  author,  that  the  great  code  of  Alfonso  was  estab- 
lished as  of  binding  authority  in  all  the  territories  held  by  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Since  that  date  it  became  the  common 
law  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  basis  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  in 
all  Spanish  colonies — ^and  recognized  as  such  in  this  country  in  acts 
relating  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  in  their  colonial  state. 
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Pmriidtu  or  Oode  of  1256-1563. 

Hie  Partidas  of  Alfonso  is  not  so  mach  a  code  after  the  style  of 
Jnstiiiian  or  Napoleon,  as  a  digest  of  the  opinions  and  reading  of 
the  learned  monarch  on  legislation,  morals,  and  religion,  divided 
into  Parts,  Titles,  and  Laws — ^imperative  ordinances  justified  with 
aigaments,  and  reflections  on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age, 
snd  the  relative  dnties  of  a  king  and  his  snbjects,  and  the  whole 
field  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Partidas,  Mr.  Ticknor  cites  the 
following  passages  from  a  law  entitled — 

*  What  constitutes  a  Tyrant,  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a 
Kingdom  when  he  hath  obtained  it*  # 

A  tyrant  doth  signify  a  cmel  lord,  who  by  force,  or  by  cnift»  or  by  treachery, 
hath  obtained  power  over  any  realm  or  countrj ;  and  such  men  be  of  such  na- 
tora,  that,  when  once  they  have  grown  strobg  in  the  land,  they  love  rather  to 
work  their  own  profit,  though  it  be  in  harm  of  the  land,  than  the  common  profit 
of  all,  for  they  always  live  in  an  ill  foar  of  loaing  it  And  that  they  may  be 
able  to  fulfill  this  their  purpose  unencumbered,  the  wise  of  old  have  said  that 
they  use  their  power  against  the  people  in  three  manners.  The  first  is,  that 
they  strive  that  those  under  their  mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  timorous,  be> 
cause,  when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be  bold  to  rise  against  them  nor  to 
renst  their  wills ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  be  not  kindly  and  united  among 
themselves,  in  such  wise  that  they  trust  not  one  another,  for,  while  they  live  in  i 

disagreement,  they  shall  not  dare  to  make  any  discourse  against  their  lord,  for 
tsar  ikitb  and  secrecy  should  not  be  kept  among  themselves ;  and  the  third  way 
ii^  that  they  strive  to  make  them  poor,  and  to  put  them  upon  great  undertak-  i 

iogB,  which  they  can  never  finish,  whereby  they  may  have  so  much  harm,  that  ; 

it  maj  never  come  into  their  hearts  to  devise  any  thing  against  their  ruler.  I 

And  above  all  this,  have  tyrants  always  striven  to  make  spoil  of  the  strong  and  I 

to  destroy  the  wise ;  and  have  forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of  men  in  | 

their  land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men  said  or  did ;  and  do  trust  their 
oounsel  and  the  guard  of  their  person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at 
their  will,  than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  ftom  oppression.  And,  more- 
over, we  say,  that,  though  any  man  may  have  gained  mastery  of  a  kingdom  by 
any  of  the  lawful  means  whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before  this, 
yet,  if  he  use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof  we  speak  in  this  law,  him  may 
the  people  stfll  call  tyrant ;  for  he  tumeth  his  mastery  which  was  rightful  into 
wTongfbl,  as  Aristotle  hath  said  in  the  book  which  treateth  of  the  rule  and 
government  of  kingdoms.    * 

Pabt  IL,  Trru  Y.,  g  lS.^Bow  Ou  King  shovld  he  most  zdolouB  in  kaming  1o 
Beady  and  concerning  the  Knoieledgt  he  eughi  to  poeaeee. 

Most  diligent  should  the  king  be  in  gaining  knowledge,  for  by  it  he  shall 
Buderstand  the  affairs  of  State,  and  know  better  how  to  conduct  them.  More- 
over, by  knowing  how  to  read,  he  shall  know  better  how  to  guard  his  secrete, 
and  be  master  of  them ;  which  he  can  not  otherwise  so  well  do.  Since  for  lack 
of  knowing  these  things,  he  would  have,  perforce,  to  associate  another  with 
himself  who  would  know  them,  and  thus  it  would  happen  to  him,  as  King  Sol- 
omon said :  'Whoso  putteth  his  secret  into  the  power  of  another  makes  himself 
bis  servant;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  keep  it,  is  master  of  his  own  heart,' 
{Fhtv.  XXV.  9\  which  is  most  fit  for  a  king.  And  besides  all  this,  ftom  reading 
the  Scripture  he  shall  better  understand  the  faith,  and  know  more  perfectly  how 
to  pray  to  God.  Also  by  reading  can  he  himself  learn  the  illustrious  deeds 
which  have  passed,  whence  he  may  gain  many  good  habits  and  examples. 
And  not  only  did  the  wise  ancients  consider  it  g<x>d  that  kings  should  know 
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how  to  read,  bat  also  that  they  should  acquire  all  knowledge,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  it.  And  in  this  connection  King  David  said,  counseling  kings  to  be 
learned  and  wise,  since  they  have  to  judge  the  earth  (Psalm  ii.  10).  And  King 
Solomon,  his  son,  said:  'Tliat  kings  should  learn  wisdom,  and  not  forget  it,  Sx 
bj  it  they  would  have  to  judge  and  maintain  the  nations.'  And  Boethius,  who 
was  a  very  wise  knight,  said :  'It  was  not  so  fitting  to  any  man  as  to  a  king  to 
possess  sound  knowledge,  smce  thus  his  wisdom  is  most  useful  to  bis  people,  as 
by  it  they  have  to  be  governed  with  justice.'  For  without  doubt  no  such 
weighty  affairs  as  this  [the  government  or  State]  could  any  man  accomplish 
without  good  understanding  and  great  wisdom.  Hence  the  king  who  would  de- 
spise learning,  would  also  despise  God,  from  whom  cometh  all  things,  according 
to  the  saying  of  King  Solomon ;  *  All  wisdom  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  is  wi£ 
him  forever.'  And  he  would  even  hold  himself  in  low  esteem,  inasmuch  as  by 
wisdom  Grod  seeks  to  distinguish  the  understanding  of  men  from  that  of  the 
brutes,  for  the  less  knowledge  a  man  may  possess,  so  much  the  less  difference 
will  there  be  between  him  and  mere  animals.  And  to  the  king  who  should  do 
this,  there  will  happen  what  King  David  said  :  *  Man  who  does  not  comprehend 
his  high  position,  is  but  a  beast.' 

Tttlb  til,  X~  Whai  things  ought  to  he  taughi  to  the  sons  of  kings  wlien  they 
tqfproack  manhood. 

As  it  is  right  to  increase  the  clothing  of  children  while  they  are  growing,  so 
ought  they  also  to  be  made  to  learn  the  things  suiting  the  time  of  life,  which 
they  are  entering.  And  to  this  end  we  say,  that  besides  those  things,  which  it 
is  said  in  previous  laws  (that  the  king  and  queen  ought  to  teach  their  sons, 
while  they  are  young),  that  there  are  other  things  which  they  ought  to  learn. 
And  that  is,  to  read,  and  to  write,  which  brings  great  profits  to  liim  who  under- 
stands it,  in  order  to  acquire  more  easily  things  they  may  desire  to  know,  and 
in  order  to  bo  better  able  to  keep  their  own  counsel.  And  besides,  they  ought 
to  show  them  how  to  control  their  desires  of  things  beyond  their  reach,  because 
when  they  fall  into  a  habit  of  oovetousness,  and  do  not  have,  they  put  all  their 
thought  and  care  upon  that  which  they  covet,  and  they  fail,  in  the  end,  in  their 
good  sense,  and  in  the  other  things  which  they  have  to  do.  They  should  teach 
them  rather  how  to  desire  those  things  which  are  good  and  useful  in  themselves ; 
and  which  give  joy  in  moderation,  and  at  suitable  times.  And  they  ought  to 
accustom  them  to  be  moderately  joyful,  and  keep  them  from  sadness  as  much 
as  possible,  which  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  increase  in  young  men,  if  they 
wish  them  to  be  well ;  and  when  they  have  entered  the  age  of  young  men, 
they  ought  to  give  them  some  one  who  may  accustom  and  teach  them  bow  to 
reoofirnisse  men  as  they  are,  fh>m  what  places,  and  bow  they  have  to  accost,  and 
spea^  with  them,  each  according  to  his  rank.  Besides,  they  ought  to  be  taught 
to  ride,  to  hunt,  to  play  all  manner  of  games,  and  to  use  all  manner  of  weapons, 
as  befitting  the  sons  of  kings.  And  Asides,  we  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
led  into  those  things  to  which  nature  may  incline  them,  such  as  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  and  licentiousness.  And  when>  the  sons  of  kings  are  thus 
kept  and  habituated,  they  will  be  good  and  noble  in  themselves,  and  will  not 
do  against  others,  things  which  are  hurtful.  And  the  teachers  will  have  accom- 
plished the  things  which  they  were  set  to  accomplish  in  educating  them.  And 
if  in  this  manner  they  be  not  kept  from  the  evil  which  may  come  to  them  fh>m 
their  parents  and  from  themselves,  there  will  come  to  them  evil  from  others, 
who  might  be  urged  by  jealousy  to  oorrupt  them  through  bad  habits  which  they 
might  contract  from  their  servants. 

TrTLE  VII.,  §  11. — Oovemesses  of  Kings^  Daughters. 

They  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the  King's  daughters  be 
moderate  and  seemly  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and 
dreas  and  of  good  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that  they  be  not  given 
to  anger;  for,  besides  the  wickedness  that  lieth  in  it,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world 
that  most  easily  leadeth  women  to  do  ill.  And  they  ought  to  teach  them  to  be 
handy  in  performing  those  works  that  belong  to  noble  ladies ;  for  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  becometh  them  much,  since  they  obtain  it  by  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet 
spirit;  and,  besides,  it  taketh  away  bad  thoughts,  which  it  is  not  convenient 
they  should  have. 
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Mr.  'Hcknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  characterizes 
the  Partidas  as  greatly  in  advance  of  their  age,  not  only  as  to  style 
and  language,  but  in  the  opinions  expressed  of  the  relative  duties 
of  mler  and  subjects,  and  the  entire  legislation  and  police,  ecclesi- 
astical, civil,  and  moral,  to  which  Spain  should  be  subjected.  The 
laws  about  the  Estudios  Grenerales, — the  name  then  given  to  what 
we  now  call  Universities, — filling  the  thirty-first  Titulo  of  the  sec- 
ond Partida,  are  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, — except  in  Ley  11, 
which  relates  to  the  sale  of  books, — and  recognize  some  of  the 
arrangements  that  still  obtain  in  many  of  the  Universities  of  the 
Continent  There  was,  however,  at  that  period,  no  such  establish- 
ment in  Spain,  except  one  which  had  existed,  in  a  very  rude  state, 
at  Sakunanca,  for  some  time,  and  to  which  Alfonso  X.  gave  the  first 
proper  endowment  in  1254.  (Historia  del  Colegio  viejo  de  S.  Bar- 
toloro^,  mayor  de  la  celebre  Universidad  de  Salamanca  por  Fr.  Ruiz 
de  Yergara  y  Alava,  corregida  ec.  por  el  Marques  de  Alventos,  Ma- 
drid, 1766,  folio,  torn.  i.  p.  17.) 

We  give  below  the  sections  of  the  Title  relating  to  Universities 
in  the  Partidas,  from  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  bequeathed  by  him  with  his  other 
Spanish  books  to  the  Library. 

Past  IL,  Tttlb  TKXI.^G(mceming  UnivereiUee  and  OUy  Schools  in  which 
wisdom  is  acquired — (heir  masters  and  scholars. 

We  have  already  shown  at  length  iu  previous  laws  how  the  king  and  the 
people  should  cherish  and  guard  the  land  in  which  they  live,  peopling  it  and 
protecting  it  from  enemies.  And  because  men,  nations,  and  kingdoms,  make 
nae  of  wise  men  to  protect  and  govern  themselves  by  their  counsel^  we  seek,  at 
the  end  of  this  Partida,  to  speak  of  schools,  and  of  the  masters  and  scholars 
who  may  labor  to  impart  and  to  acquire  knowledge.  And  we  will  first  define 
what  acboola  are,  their  kinds,  and  by  whom  established;  then  the  masters  who 
give  instmction ;  and  the  places  where  they  should  be  established ;  and  the 
privileges  and  honors  which  should  be  aooorded  to  the  masters  who  lecture,  and 
the  scholars  who  learn.  And  finally  we  will  speak  of  stationers,  who  keep 
books^  and  all  other  men  and  things  relating  to  the  Siudiwm  generals. 

Law  L —  What  schools  are^  how  many  kinde  (here  are,  and  hy  whose  authority 
Ihey  ought  to  be  established. 

Schools  are  the  corporatiou  or  society  of  teachers  and  students,  made  in  any 
place,  with  the  desire  and  intention  of  acquiring  knowledge.  There  are  two 
kinds ;  Ist,  what  is  called  a  studivm  generals,  or  university,  in  which  there  are 
Masters  of  Arts,  [Qrammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astrol- 
ogy! and  also  Masters  of  Decrees  and  Laws.  This  kind  of  school  should  be 
eitaolisbed  by  the  order  of  ^e  Pope,  Emperor,  or  King.  The  second  kind,  or 
what  is  called  a  special  schools  (which  I  desire  much  to  speak  aboutX  is  where 
ny  master  teaches  in  any  city  a  few  pupils  privately.  And  such  as  this  can 
be  established  by  the  ooundl  of  any  town. 

Law  II. — Ooneemiing  the  location  of  a  XTwioersitf/t  and  the  protection  of  mas- 
ters and  scholars. 

The  seat  of  a  University  should  possess  good  air  and  healthy  and  pleasant 
sairoundxngB  genenUy,  to  the  end  that  masters  and  students  may  attend  to 
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their  dtitieB  without  interruption  or  ncknen,  and  easilj  get  recreation  when 
they  rifle  wearied  from  study.  There  should  be  abundanoe  of  bread  and  wine 
and  good  lodgings  at  moderate  expense.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  a  Uni- 
▼ersity  town  ought  strenuously  to  protect  and  to  honor  both  masters  and  atu* 
dents  and  their  afiairs.  Let  no  man  seize  or  hinder  the  messengers  who  come 
to  them  from  their  homes,  on  account  of  any  debt,  which  their  fathers,  or  others 
from  their  native  places,  may  have  contracted.  And  we  also  enjoin  that  no 
man  do  any  student  dishonor,  wrong,  or  violence,  on  account  of  any  enmity  or 
ill-will  which  he  may  have  against  them  or  then*  fathers.  Qence  we  decree 
that  masters  and  students,  their  messengers  and  all  their  affairs,  shall  be  aaSe 
and  sacred  in  coming  to  tiie  school,  remaining  therein,  and  returning  thence  to 
their  homes.  And  we  extend  this,  our  protection,  to  them  throughout  all  places 
in  our  dominion.  And  whoever  shall  act  contrary  to  this  decree,  either  seising 
them  by  force,  robbing  them  of  their  possessions,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  eight 
[pieces],  and  if  he  should  cause  them  eitlier  dishonor  or  injury,  he  shall  be 
severely  punished,  as  a  man  who  transgressed  our  peace  and  safe  conduct  But 
if  by  chance  the  judge  before  whom  such  case  may  be  brought,  should  be  neg- 
ligent in  doing  justice,  as  is  above  enjoined,  said  judge  shall  be  fined  to  tlie 
tenth  of  his  possessions,  and  be  dismissed  fh>m  office.  And  if  he  should  act 
with  malice  against  the  students,  not  seeking  to  do  justice  against  thoee  who 
dishonor,  and  injure  or  harm  them,  then  such  officer  shall  .be  punished  aocord- 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

Law  nL — Masters  and  their  salaries. 

• 

That  the  University  may  be  complete,  there  should  be  as  many  masters  as 
there  are  studies,  so  that  each  study  may  have  at  least  one  master.  But  if 
every  science  can  not  have  a  master,  there  must  be  at  least  one  each  for  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Rhetoric,  Laws,  and  Decrees.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  sevend 
masters  should  be  established,  and  the  law  should  define  precisely  how  much 
each  is  to  receive  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  science  he  teaches,  and  his 
proficiency  therein.  And  the  salary  which  each  is  to  receive  should  be  paid  in 
three  installments.  The  first  should  be  given  them  as  soon  as  the  term  begins; 
the  second  at  Easter;  and  the  third  at  the  festival  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist 

Law  IY. — Chnceming  the  manner  in  which  masters  shotdd  instruct  students 
and  be  paid. 

The  masters  should  explaui  their  subjects  faithfully,  reading  the  books  and 
making  their  students  comprehend  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  And  they  should 
continue  the  subject  begun,  until  they  have  finished  the  books  which  they  have 
commenced.  And  if  they  should  be  sick,  they  roust  not  allow  others  to  read  in 
their  stead,  unless  in  case  of  either  master,  who  volunteer  to  do  this  service  out 
of  compliment  to  an  associate.  But  if  a  master  should  become  sick,  after  the 
school  has  commenced,  and  the  sickness  should  be  so  severe  and  so  long  that 
he  can  not  lecture  in  any  way,  then  we  command  that  he  be  paid  his  salary  the 
same  as  if  he  taught  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Law  v. — In  whai  places  Iht  schools  either  of  masters  or  scJwlars  shaM  he 
arranged 

The  schools  of  the  University  ought  to  be  in  plaoes  separate  from  the  city, 
near  each  other,  in  order  that  scholars  who  have  a  desire  for  learning  may  at- 
tend two  lectures  or  more,  if  they  desire ;  and  that  in  things  which .  Siey  need 
explanation,  they  may  easily  question  one  another.  But  the  schools  should  be 
so  far  separated  from  each  other  that  no  master  maybe  incommoded  by  hearing 
what  another  is  readings  Precaution  should  be  taken  that  no  one  hires  a  lodg- 
ing or  house  while  another  is  in  possession  and  desirous  of  remaining  therein. 
But  should  a  scholar  learn  that  a  lodger  does  not  wish  to  retain  his  room  until 
the  day  of  payment,  then  if  he  ascertain  the  &ct  of  his  wish  to  give  it  up,  tlien 
he  may  locate  and  possess  it,  but  not  otherwise. 

Law  V  L — How  masters  and  scholars  may  assodaie  and  codperale  to  choose  one 
to  preside  over  them  and  administer  discipline. 

The  conjunction  and  association  of  many  individuals  was  allowed  by  the  an- 
oifintB,  if  Uiey  were  not  made  ui  cities  nor  in  kingdoms,  becaqae  timers  they 
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might  do  more  hann  than  good.  But  we  hold  it  just  that  maBtem  and  Bcholan 
may  unite  in  a  SlxMum  GmeraU  (UoiTorsity)  since  tbey  unite  in  a  common 
porpose  for  good,  and  are  strangers  and  are  from  different  places.  On  this  ao- 
ooant  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  all  act  together,  to  obtain  justice,  and  to 
secure  those  things  which  may  be  for  the  profit  of  their  schools,  and  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  property.  Moreover,  they  can  place  over 
themselves  a  master,  who  is  called  in  Latin,  the  Rector  of  the  University,  whom 
they  obey  in  all  things  suitable,  useful,  and  just.  And  the  Bector  should  ad- 
minister discipline  and  urge  the  students  not  to  raise  factions  and  quarrels  with 
the  men  of  the  place  where  they  may  be,  nor  among  themselves ;  and  that 
they  keep  themselves  in  all  respects  from  doing  dishonor  and  wrong  to  any  one ; 
and  he  is  to  forbid  their  going  out  by  night,  [and  to  instruct  them]  rather  that 
they  remain  quietly  in  their  lodgings,  and  that  they  apply  fthemselves]  to  their 
books  and  to  their  lectures,  and  live  an  honest  and  good  lire.  For  Universities 
were  established  for  this  end,  and  not  for  walking  by  night  and  arming  by  day, 
and  seeking  quarrels,  and  doing  other  folly  or  evil  to  their  own  hurt  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pUoes  in  which  they  live.  And  if  they  should  do  contrary  to 
this,  then  must  our  Rector  maintain  discipline,  and  address  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  eschew  evil  and  do  right 

Law  VU. — Concerning  University  jurisdicUon. 

The  masters  who  teach  in  the  schools  can  judge  theur  pupils  in  all  complamts 
which  arise  among  themselves,  and  in  tiiose  which  citizens  may  make  against 
them,  provided  it  be  not  upon  the  complaint  of  bloodrshed ;  and  they  shidl  not 
be  summoned  or  brought  to  justice  before  [any]  other  judge  without  the  consent 
of  the  masters.  But  if  they  are  summoned  before  their  masters,  it  is  in  their 
choice  to  reply  to  it,  either  before  the  Bishop  of  the  place,  or  before  the  judge 
of  the  court,  which  ever  they  most  prefer.  But  if  the  pupil  should  have  a  claim 
against  another  who  is  not  a  pupil,  then  he  ought  to  demand  justice  before  that 
[one]  who  can  plead  for  the  defendant  Moreover,  we  say  that  if  the  student  be 
sommoned  before  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  does  not  maintain  his  privilege  by 
saying  that  he  ought  not  to  respond  unless  before  his  master  or  the  Bishop,  as 
aforesaid,  if  he  responds  fully  to  the  complaint  then  he  forfeits  the  privilege 
which  he  had,  in  so  &r  as  those  things  upon  which  he  responds;  and  he  must 
go  tlirongh  the  complaint,  until  it  is  finished,  by  that  judge  before  whom  it  com- 
menced. But  if  by  chance  the  student  should  seek  to  avail  himself  of  his  priv- 
ileges before  he  replied  to  the  summons,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  and  ought 
not  to  reply,  unless  before  his  master  or  the  bishop,  and  [his  opponent]  should 
compel  and  make  him  reply  to  the  demand,  then  the  complainant  ought  to  lose 
all  the  right  which  he  may  have  had  in  the  affair  which  he  claimed.  And  the 
judge  who  may  have  urged  this  ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  punished  at  the 
pleiiure  of  the  King ;  unless  the  complaint  be  of  justice  or  blQod[shed]  which 
ought  to  be  decided  against  the  lay  student 

Law  Yin. — What  eapecioL  honors  should  be  bestowed  upon  Masters  [teachers] 
of  iaws. 

The  Bdenee  of  law  is  like  a  fountain  of  justice,  and  all  the  world  makes  use 
of  it  more  than  of  any  other  science.  And  on  this  account  the  Emperors  who 
make  laws  grant  privileges  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  four  ways*  (1.) 
That  as  soon  as  they  are  teachers  they  are  to  have  the  name  of  masters  and 
regents,  and  they  call  them  Lords  [Sef^ores]  of  laws.  (2.)  That  each  time  that 
the  Master  of  Laws  comes  before  any  judge  in  court,  the  judge  must  rise  before 
him,  and  salute  him,  and  invite  him  to  [sit]  with  himself;  and  if  the  judge  do 
contrary  to  this,  the  law  affixes  as  penalty  that  he  must  pay  three  pounds  of 
gold.  (3.)  That  the  ushers  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  are  not  to  keep 
tiiem  at  the  door,  nor  hinder  them  (torn  entering  their  presence  when  there  is 
need.  Except  at  times  when  they  are  occupied  with  great  secrets,  and  even 
then  the  ushers  ought  to  announce  that  such  and  such  Masters  are  at  the  door, 
and  inquire  whether  they  are  to  enter  or  not  (4.)  In  order  that  they  may  be 
subtle,  well  instructed,  and  that  they  may  know  how  to  explain  this  science, 
and  be  good  logicians,  and  of  good  manners,  after  they  have  given  instruction 
in  law  &  twen^  JMn^  they  are  to  hare  the  honor  of  Ooonti.    And  since  the 
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laws  and  Bmperora  seek  to  honor  fhem  so  much,  it  i«  expedient  that 
should  maintain  them  in  tbe  same  honor.  And  on  this  aoooant  we  hold  it  good 
that  the  aforesaid  masters  may  have  in  all  our  dominions  the  honors  which  we 
have  described  as  tiieirs,  even  as  the  ancient  law  commanda  MoreoTer,  we 
say  that  tbe  aforesaid  Masters  and  others  who  may  teach  in  Uie  schools  in  any 
proYince  of  our  dominion  are  to  be  exempt  flrom  taxes,  and  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  on  forays,  nor  to  disohaige  the  duties  of  ofiBoe 
without  they  please. 

Law  IX — Bow  (key  ought  to  examine  a  etudeni  who  desiree  to  become  a  MoBkr 
hefore  granUng  him  the  license. 

The  pupil  who  wishes  to  become  a  Master  must  first  be  a  scholar.  And  not 
till  he  has  been  well  instructed  should  he  present  himself  before  the  principala 
of  tbe  schools,  who  have  power  to  grant  licenses  for  this  purpose.  It  is  their 
duty  first  by  personal  inquiry  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  applicant  is  a  man 
of  good  report  and  manners.  Moreover,  tliey  should  require  him  to  read  from 
the  books  of  that  science  which  be  seeks  to  profesa  If  he  bas  g^ood  under- 
standing of  the  text  and  commentaries  of  that  science,  and  has  a  good  and 
fluent  manner  of  expression,  and  replies  accurateiy  and  fully  to  the  questions 
and  inquiries  which  they  put,  then  they  may  announce  publicly  the  honor  of 
his  being  Master;  requiring  of  him  an  oath  that  be  will  teach  bis  science  well 
and  fiuthfuUy;  and  all  this  should  be  without  his  giving  or  promising  to  give 
any  thing  either  to  tliose  who  grant  the  license,  or  to  others  for  thenii  because 
they  have  granted  him  the  certificate  of  being  Master. 

Law  ^. — The  Universiiy  Beadle  and  his  dtUies. 

The  University  messenger,  is  called  in  Latin  Bideltus.  And  the  office  of  tbe 
Beadle  is  to  go  through  tbe  schools  announcing  the  holfdays,  by  order  of  the 
Rector  of  the  school;  and  if  any  wisli  to  sell  or  to  buy  books,  tbey  ought  to  in- 
form him.  And  then  ought  he  to  go  about  inquiring,  and  saying  that  whoever 
may  wish  such  and  such  books,  must  go  to  such  and  such  a  bookstand,  where 
they  are  placed ;  and  because  he  knows  both  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  and 
those  who  wish  to  buy,  he  ought  to  transact  the  traffic  between  them  faithfully. 
Moreover,  this  Beadle  ought  to  give  notice  of  meetmgs  of  the  students,  either 
for  investigating  and  regulating  any  matter  for  their  common  welfare^  or  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  students  as  wish  to  become  Masters. 

Law  XI. — The  University  booksellers. 

Every  University,  in  order  to  be  complete,  ought  to  have  some  booksellers, 
who  keep  in  their  store  good  books,  legible  and  true  in  text  and  commentary ; 
that  they  may  loan  these  to  the  students,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
copies,  or  for  the  correction  of  those  which  they  have  written.  And  no  one 
ought  to  keep  such  a  store  or  shop  without  the  license  of  tbe  Rector  of  the 
school  And  the  Rector,  before  granting  this  license,  ought  firetly  to  examine 
the  books  of  him  who  is  to  keep  tbe  shop,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
good,  legible,  and  true.  And  if  be  does  not  have  such  books,  then  tbe  Rector 
should  not  consent  to  his  being  bookseller,  nor  permit  him  to  supply  the  stu- 
dents with  books,  unless  tbey  be  firat  well  corrected.  Moreover,  the  Rector 
and  Faculty  of  the  school  ought  to  fix  the  amount  which  the  bookseller  is  to 
receive  for  each  package  of  paper  which  he  supplies  to  the  students,  either  for 
writing  or  for  correcting  their  books.  Moreover,  he  should  Airnish  good 
security,  that  he  will  guard  well  and  &ithfully  all  tbe  books  which  are  given  to 
him  to  sell,  and  that  no  one  shall  in  any  way  injure  tbe  same. 

[Students  of  the  present  day  can  not  well  conceive  the  scarcity  there  was  six 
centuries  ago  of  suitable  books  of  reference  in  the  best  equipped  university,  or 
for  purchase,  loan,  or  copying  in  the  best  supplied  University  town,  and  the 
necessity  there  was,  for  the  sake  of  tbe  students,  many  of  whom  were  poor, 
and  few  of  them  competent  even,  if  favorably  situated,  to  compare  the  copy 
offered  for  sale,  with  the  standard  edition— of  placing  the  bookseller  under 
stringent  regulations  not  te  abuse  bis  privilege  of  trading  in  maaoscripts.] 
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THB  OOMiri'iTUTiONS  RBSFBCTINO  INSTSUCTIOK-- 1660^. 

DITBODUCTIOH. 

fittnoe  tiie  object  at  which  the  Society  directly  aims  is  to  aid  their  own  booIb 
■nd  those  of  uieir  fellow-creatiires  in  attidning  that  altimate  end  for  which 
th^  -wen  created;  and  since  learning  and  the  method  of  propounding  it,  as 
well  as  the  example  of  life  are  necessary  to  this  object;  as  soon  as  a  good 
foandation  of  self-aenial,  and  the  needful  advancement  in  virtue  has  been  mid 
hi  tboee  admitted  to  probatioa;  the  next  care  will  be  the  edifice  of  literature, 
and  tfae  manner  of  employing  it,  by  which  they  mav  promote  the  better 
knowledge  and  the  better  service  of  Giod  our  Creator  ana  Lord. 

For  this  the  Society  comprehends  Colleges,  and  also  Universities,  or  general 
stodles;  in  which  those  who  have  gLven  satisfactory  evidence  of  themselves  in 
the  Houses  of  probation,  but  have  entered  without  adequate  instruction  in  the 
learning  indispensable  for  our  Institute,  may  be  taught  that  and  other  things 
wfak^  oonduoe  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  Fint,  then,  let  the  discourse  turn  on 
thoee  thlnrs  which  pertain  to  Colleges:  afterwards  of  what  relates  to  Qeneral 
Stodles,  ^th  that  favor  which  the  divine  Wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant  us 
to  His  own  greater  honor  and  glory. 

I.     OOlOaEMOBATIOir  OF  FOUITDBBS  AKD  BgNZWAOTOBS, 

1.  Since  it  appears  most  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  due  return  be  made,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  piety  and  beneficence  of  those  whom  the  divine  bounty 
has  used  as  instrnmenu  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  our  Colleges; 
first,  in  every  College  of  our  Society  let  Mnwimi  be  celebrated  once  a  week  for- 
ever for  its  founder  and  benefactors,  whether  alive  or  dead. 

2l  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  all  the  priests  who  are  in  the  College 
oo^it  to  offer  tro  same  sacrifice  for  them  forever.  On  that  day.  moreover,  m 
every  year,  on  which  posBession  of  each  College  was  given  to  toe  Sociei^,  let 
it  be  solemniaed  with  a  Hass  for  the  founder  and  benCTBctors  ;  and  whatever 
PHestB  are  present  in  the  College  at  that  time,  let  them  all  celebrate  their 
sacrifices  thereu 

8L  On  that  day  let  a  wax  candle  be  offered  to  the  founder,  or  to  one  nearest 
allied  to  him  in  family,  or  to  him  whom  the  founder  himself  appoints,  in 
which  candle  there  shul  be  the  arms  of  the  founder,  or  the  emblems  of  devo* 
tioD.  In  that  shall  the  Society  testifjr  the  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  its 
founder  in  the  Lord. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  Society  shall  come  into  possession  of  any  College,  let  the 
General  see  that  it  be  communicated  to  tfae  whole  Society,  that  every  Ftiest 
may  thrice  sav  Mass  for  the  liviug  founder  of  the  College  and  its  benefactors; 
thsflt  the  Lord  may  ^de  them  with  His  benigni^  in  all  things,  and  enrich 
them  ever  with  His  gift&  Again,  when  they  shall  have  departed  this  life,  the 
Genoral  will  take  care,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it,  that  throughout  the  Society 
every  Priest  say  three  Masees  for  their  souls.  And  as  often  as  it  is  salcL  Masses 
areto  be  solenmised  by  the  Priests;  all  the  rest  who  live  in  Colleges,  and  are  not 
PriestSy  ought  to  praj  to  the  same  purpose;  since  they  are  aU  bound  in  the 
Lord  to  ttie  same  gratitode. 

JL  The  founders,  moreover,  and  the  benefactOTs  of  Colleges  are  made  par- 
takers of  all  the  good  works  whidi  are  done,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  not  only  in 
the  Colleges,  but  in  the  whole  Society. 

t.  In  general,  however,  the  Society  should  understand  that  it  is  peculiarly 
hound  in  charity,  as  well  to  founders  as  to  their  connections,  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  after  thoir  decease,  to  do  them  every  service  which  can  be  rendered 
by  DS  aooording  to  our  humble  profession  to  t^e  glory  of  Qod. 

XL    iJnoBSioir  ard  BBuirQuisHMxiiT  OF  maiTruTiowa 

1  The  General  shall  have  fuU  power,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society  to 
admit  those  Colleges  which  are  f roely  offered  to  the  Society,  to  use  them  in 
fill!  aooordanoe  with  its  Constitutions. 

9L  If  the  founder  should  exact  any  conditions  at  all  contrary  to  the  order 
and  manner  ofproceedjiff  usual  with  tho  Society,  it  may  be  left  to  the  consld- 
eratioa  of  the  Gfeneral  (after  hearing  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  shall  think 
most  capable  of  Jndg:ing  in  such  matters)  whether  it  wJl  be  useful  to  the 
Society,  all  things  being  oonsidorod,  with  a  view  to  God's  service,  which  it  has 
proposed  to  itscjL  to  a£n't  this  College,  or  not  llut  if  in  tiie  course  of  time 
the  »xdety  finds  itself  burdened  with  the  load,  it  may  propose  and  determine, 

*  This  tnmslatloii  of  Past  Form  of  the  Conifitufiona  SociefaiU  Jew  wss  made  fkom 
acopy  printed  by  the  OoUege  of  the  Societj  in  Borne,  in  1608. 
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in  a  gfoneral  Congregation,  that  soch  Colleges  be  rollnqulshed;  or  see  tbat 
tho  burden  be  li~btenoa,  or  at  least  that  ampler  moans  bo  provided  to  bear  it 
This  is  meant  however,  if  before  a  Congregation  of  this  soni,  the  General  have 
not  remedied  the  evil,  as  is  proper  in  the  Lord. 

8.  In  conjunction  with  tne  whole  Society^he  General  shall  have  the  power 
of  relmqulshing  or  alienating  Colleges  or  Houses  already  admitted.  But  as 
this  is  as  it  were  to  remove  a  limb  from  the  body,  and  is  altogether  a  matter 
of  perpetual  and  serious  momenli,  it  is  better  that  the  whole  be  consulted. 

4.  Within  the  Colleges  of  the  Society,  let  no  care  of  souls,  nor  obligations 
to  say  Mass  nor  other  things  of  this  sort  be  allowed  which  are  very  apt  to 
divert  their  inmates  from  their  studies,  and  interfere  with  the  benefits  which 
are  sought  from  them  to  the  service  of  God;  in  the  same  way  also,  they 
shall  not  be  aUowcd  in  the  other  Houses,  nor  the  Churches  of  the  Professed 
Society,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  undertake  the 
missions  of  the  Apostolic  Chair,  and  other  works  of  piety  to  the  service  of 
Grod,  and  the  salvation  of  sonls. 

5.  The  Society  shall  take  possession  of  the  Collies  with  the  temporal 
property  which  belongs  to  them,  and  shall  appoint  rectors  duly  qualifled  for 
the  office,  who  shall  undertake  the  care  of  maintaining  and  mansglng  their 
temporal  concerns,  and  provide  for  the  wants  as  well  of  the  building,  as  of  the 
scholars  (who  reside  in  toe  Colle^)  and  of  those  who  are  under  probation  for 
admission,  and  those  also  who  witiiout  the  Colleges  conduct  their  afE&irs.  The 
conduct  of  the  entire  administration  shall  remain  in  the  rectors:  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  render  an  account,  whenever  and  to  whom  the  Gteneral  shall  wppoint; 
and  since  the  Genmral  can  neither  convert  the  temporal  goods  of  the  Colleges 
to  his  own  use,  nor  that  of  his  relations,  nor  of  the  Frofesed  Society;  he  may 
therefore  conduct  HimHftlf  the  more  completely  above  all  suspicion  in  their 
superintendence,  to  tilie  greater  glory  and  service  of  GKxL 

6.  In  those  Colleges  which,  besides  preceptors,  can  maintain  twelve  scholars 
out  of  their  own  incomes,  for  the  greater  eoificaiion  of  the  people  alms  should 
neither  be  required,  nor  receiveci^  nor  any  other  gifts.  If  the  revenues  aro 
less  than  sufficient  to  maintain  this  number,  alms  may  be  received  but  not 
solicited;  imless  the  Colle^  be  laboring  under  so  ereat  poverty  that  it  bo 
necessary  to  ask,  at  least  from  some,  liien  indeed  (keeping  ever  before  their 
eyes  the  service  of  God  and  the  general  good)  not  only  may  alms  be  solicited, 
Imt  ttiey  may  beg  from  door  to  door  for  a  season,  whenever  necessity  re- 
quires i£ 

IIL      SCHOLABS  DESTINED  FOB  lOEMBERS— OONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSIONS. 

1.  As  r^fards  the  scholars,  for  whose  instruction  the  Colleges  are  appointed, 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  in  the  Lord  what  kind  of  persons  they 
ought  to  be  who  are  s^it,  or  admitted  to  them. 

£  First  of  alL  no  one  shall  be  placed  in  any  Colle^  of  the  Society  amongst 
the  Scholars  with  any  of  the  five  impediments  mentioned  in  the  second  pari* 
And  besides  the  coadjutors  neoeiBary  to  the  service  or  assistance  of  the  CoIlec;o, 
the  rest  ought  to  be  such  that  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  they  will  prove 
useful  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  Clirist  after  our  example,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  learning. 

These,  the  more  intellectual  they  are,  and  the  more  adorned  with  good 
morals,  and  the  more  healthy  to  sustain  the  labor  of  study,  the  more  proper 
will  they  be,  and  the  sooner  toey  may  be  sent,  to  be  admitted  into  our  CoIIec;c3. 

8.  In  addition  to  this,  they  only  shall  be  admitted  among  the  approved 
scholars,  who  have  been  under  probation  in  our  Houses  and  Colleges,  and  at 
the. end  of  two  years  spent  in  various  trials  and  proofs,  and  after  tanng  t!ie 
vows,  with  a  promise  to  enter  the  Society,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  spend 
their  lives  within  it  forever  to  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  Besides  these,  some  may  be  admitted  to  study,  who,  before  the  two  years, 
and  the  probation  above-mentioned,  aro  sent  to  the  Coll^;cs  from  the  Iloiiscs 
ftwcause  such  a  course  seems  expedient  in  the  Lord)  or  are  admitted  into  them; 
but  they  shall  not  be  deemed  approved  scholars,  until  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years,  and  after  their  vows  and  promise  have  been  made^  tney  are  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  approved. 

IV.     SUPEBINTEMDENCE  OF  SCHOULBa 

1.  Let  that  suffice,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  third  part,  of  tho  superintend^ 
enoe  of  temporal  and  external  affairs  of  tho  Colleges,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 

*  The  impodiments  Bpecifled  in  Part  Second  of  the  Conr.Mtutions  arc  (1)  incorri:::ibilit7 
in  any  depnved  aftecaons  or  vices;  (2)  individual  traits  injoriooB  or  prcjndidsl  to  the 
place  and  good  estate  of  the  society;  (8)  incapacity  of  adaptation  to  a  lifo  of  obedieooe 
and  self-n^ation;  (4)  discovery  of  relations  concealed  npon  first  examinationfl. 
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body.     Thk  however  must  be  noted  with  peculiar  care,  that  the  S(^Iar8st^ 
not  aA  Beaaona  unfavorable  to  bodily  heeJtn;  that  they  devota  sufficient  time  to 
deep,  and  observe  moderation  in  their  mental  labors.    So  will  it  oome  to  pass 
fiias  tliey  will  be  able  lonp:er  to  persevere  both  in  the  acquisition  of  learning 
and  in  empl<mnff  it  to  the  gl^ry  of  Gkxl 

2l  In  wfaai  leLites  to  spirituals;  the  ordering  of  those  who  are  admitted  into 
the  Colleges^  and  of  those  admitted  into  the  Houses  wlU  be  the  same,  so  long 
aa  tbey  are  under  probation.  After  probation,  when  they  are  at  leisure  to 
aoqniie  baming,  as  on  the  one  hand  care  must  be  taken  lest  in  the  eagerness 
of  atody  the  love  of  the  solid  virtues  and  a  religious  life  grow  cold;  so,  on  the 
other,  too  much  time  must  not  be  given  to  mortifications,  prayers,  and 
lengthened  meditations.  Since  to  labor  in  learning  which  is  aoquirea  with  the 
SKOoere  pnrposa  of  serving  Gkxl,  and  in  a  certain  sense  requires  toe  whole  man, 
win  not  be  less  pleasing  to  Gkid,  and  our  Lord,  but  even  more  so^  than  to  be 
ociai|>led  in  religious  exercises  during  the  time  of  study. 

9L  Therefore,  besides  the  Sacraments  of  Confession  and  Communion  (In 
wiiich  they  must  participate  once  a  week)  and  the  Mass  which  they  must  hear 
daily^  let  them  employ  one  hour  in  reciting  the  Ofiiee  of  the  most  blessed 
Virgm  Mary,  and  In  eTBmining  their  consciences  twice  a  day.  with  other 
prayers  according  to  their  particular  devotion  to  fill  up  the  hour,  if  not 
already  occupied  All  which  they  shall  do  at  the  appoinnnent  and  Judgment 
of  thex  superiors  to  whom  <u  in  Ois  place  of  Christ  they  owe  obedience. 

i.  Others,  such  as  those  coadjutors  who  have  not  learned  to  read,  besides 
Mass,  XB^  spend  an  hour  also  in  reciting  their  Rosary,  or  Crown  of  ihe  most 
bkssed  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  double  examination  daily,  or  other  prayers, 
aooording  to  their  pairiicular  devotion,  as  was  set  forth  for  the  scholars. 

5).  As  an  increase  of  devotion,  and  to  raise  the  sense  of  obligation  with 
which  they  are  bound  to  God,  and  for  a  greater  confirmation  of  uxe  students 
in  thefr  calling,  it  will  be  expedient  to  renew  twice  a  year,  viz.,  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Nativity,  the  simple  vows  wldch  they  have  taken 
to  the  formulary  in  the  lofth  Fbrt,  Chapter  IV.    And  let  him  who 


did  not  nike  them  at  the  oondusion  of  the  two  years,  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
Eramen,  take  them  now.* 

6b.  In  their  way  to  the  x>ubUc  schools  (and  let  them  go  nowhere  else  without 
permission  of  the  Superiors)  let  them  go  and  return  toother  with  that  exterior 
and  interior  modesty  whidi  is  suitable  to  the  edification  of  thconselves  and 
others;  and  let  their  conversation  with  the  exterior  s^olars  be  limited  to  liter- 
atOTB  or  spiritual  advancement;  as  shall  be  thought  more  profitable  to  all  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God. 

Y.     STUDIES. 

1.  As  the  object  of  the  learning  to  be  acquired  in  tiiJs  Society  is  by  the 
divine  favor  to  benefit  their  own  and  their  neishbors'  souls;  this  will  be  the 
measure  in  general  and  in  particular  cases,  by  which  it  shall  be  determined  to 
what  studies  our  scholars  should  apply,  and  how  fiir  they  should  proceed  in 
them.  And  since,  gpnerally  speaking,  the  acquisition  oi  divers  languages. 
Losic,  Natural  and  Moral  Fhilosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  as  weU 
Scholastic^  as  that  which  is  termed  PosiCive,  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  assist 
that  object;  iheV  who  are  sent  to  our  Colleges  shall  give  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  these  faculties:  and  thoy  shall  bestow  greater  diligence  upon  those 
whi&  the  si^reme  moderator  of  the  studies  shaU  consider  most  expedient  in 
the  Lord  to  xhe  aforesaid  end,  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person 
being  ooosiderod 

&  Descend  n J  to  particular  persons;  what  each  individual  shall  study  must 
be  left  to  the  prodcnce  of  the  CTuperiors.  But  the  services  of  any  one  endowed 
with  good  nssural  abilities  will  be  useful  in  proportion  to  his  attainment  of 
solid  losming  in  the  faculties  above-mentioned 

SL  Tho  roctor  shall  ccnrlder  and  determine  of  the  time  to  be  spent  on  any 
of  these  sciences,  and  when  to  proceed  to  more  useful  things,  uter  a  fitting 
examination. 

4.  Lot  them  follow  in  each  faculty  the  S2if er  and  more  approved  doctrine, 
and  those  autliors  who  teach  it;  the  care  of  this  shall  belong  to  the  rector, 
who  shall  follow  that  which  ils  established  throughout  the  society  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

VL     AIDS  TO  mSTRUOnOBt* 

t.  That  the  scholars  may  make  the  greater  proficiency  in  learning,  tot  them 
in  the  firat  plaoe  labor  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  their  souls,  and  to  wminfftiw 

*The  vow  binds  the  propoied  to  tmqnallfled  obedience  to  the  General  sod  Yice- 
G«ncxal  of  the  Society,  and  spodal  ohodienoe  to  the  Pope  and  Miaaions,  as  well  as  to 
pefpetoal  poverty,  chanitj,  ana  obedienoe. 
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tbo  proper  object  of  their  stadies,  aiming  at  nothing  else  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits than  the  divine  glory  and  the  advantage  of  souls;  and  in  their  pravera 
let  them  often  beg  for  grace,  that  they  may  improve  in  learning  to  this  end. 

2.  Let  them  besides  seriously  and  constantly  resolve  to  apply  their  thoughts 
to  study,  and  assure  themselves  that  they  can  do  nothing  more  acceptaUe  to 
Gkxl  in  the  Colleges,  than  if  with  the  intention  above  expressed,  they  ^ve 
themselves  diligently  to  learning.  And  even  though  they  never  call  mto 
exercise  what  thev  have  learned.  let  them  persuade  themselves  t^t  to 
have  undertaken  the  labors  of  study,  as  is  flttmg,  out  of  mere  obodience  and 
charity,  is  a  work  of  great  merit  in  the  sight  of  the  divine  and  supreme 
Majesty. 

5.  Let  all  impediments  which  distract  the  thoughts  from  study  be  removed, 
whether  of  devotion,  and  mortification,  which  are  undertaken  exorbitantly, 
or  without  due  order,  or  of  cares  and  occupations  which  arise  at  home  from 
domestic  duties,  or  abroad  in  conferences,  confessions,  and  other  duties  towards 
our  neighbors:  so  fajr  at  least  as  they  may  be  declined  in  the  Lord.  For  it  is 
praiseworthy  that  these  employments  be  deferred,  however  pious,  until  their 
studies  be  completed,  that  nereby  they  mav  afterwards  render  themselves 
more  useful  to  others  with  that  learning  whicn  they  may  have  acquired.  And 
let  all  these  things  be  done  with  greater  zeal  for  God's  service  imd  glory. 

4.  Order  must  be  observed  in  study,  that  they  la^  a  solid  foundation  m  the 
Ijatin  language  sooner  than  in  the  liberal  arts;  and  m  those  before  they  attend 
to  scholastic  theology;  and  In  this,  before  positive  tlioolosT.  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  may  be  taken  in  hand  eltner  at  the  same  time,  or  ^terwards. 

6.  Those  languages  in  which  they  were  either  written  or  translated  may  be 
learned  sooner  or  later  as  the  superior  in  the  variety  of  concurring  causes  and 
the  difference  of  persons  may  tnink  best.  So  tbe  order  of  time  will  be  left  to 
his  prudence.  But  if  our  scholars  apply  to  the  study  of  languages,  among 
other  objects  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed,  let  this  be  one,  namely, 
to  defend  the  version  sanctioned  by  the  Qiurch. 

6.  Let  all  the  scholars  attend  the  lectures  of  the  public  professors  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Rector  of  the  College:  which  professors,  whether  they  belong 
xo  the  society  or  not,  it  is  to  be  wished,  shoula  be  learned,  diligent,  assiduous, 
and  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  students  as  well  in  the  lectures  as  in 
their  other  literary  employments. 

7.  Let  tlicre  be  a  common  library  in  the  colleges,  if  possible;  of  which  a 
key  should  be  given  to  thoee  who  in  the  Rector's  judgment  ought  to  have  it. 
Besides  these,  however,  every  one  shall  have  such  otherbooks  as  are  necessary. 

8.  Let  the  scholars  be  assiduous  in  attcudjig  lectures,  and  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  them;  and  when  they  have  heard  them,  in  repeating  tiiem;  in 
places  which  they  have  not  understood,  mnking  inquiry;  m  others,  where 
needful,  taking  notes,  to  provide  for  any  future  defect  of  memory. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Rector  of  the  College  to  see  whether  masters 
and  scholars  do  their  duty  in  the  Lord,  or  not. 

10.  Since  the  habit  of  debating  is  useful,  especially  to  the  students  of  Arts 
and  Scholastic  Theology,  let  our  scholars  attend  the  orcLnory  disputations  of 
the  schools  to  which  they  belong  (though  they  be  not  under  tne  control  of  the 
society),  and  see  that  they  afford  a  distinct  specimen  of  their  learning,  but  with 
all  modesty.  It  is  proper  also  that  on  every  Sunday,  or  on  someoSier  day  of 
the  week,  some  one  in  our  College  appointed  by  the  Rector  from  any  class  of 
students,  of  arts  or  theology,  after  dinner  should  underLilie  some  positions  to 
be  maintained  (if  no  impediment  intervene  from  any  peculiar  cause),  to  be 
affixed  to  tilie  school  doors  the  previous  evening,  where  all  who  please  may 
assemble  to  dispute  or  listen;  w!iich  being  bricny  stated  by  him  who  is  to 
reply,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  all  to  debate  wh^dier  within  or  without  our 
College:  but  some  one  should  preside  to  moderate  the  debaters,  and  elicit  and 
demonst3:ate  to  the  benefit  of  the  audience  the  doctrine  which  ought  to  be 
held:  and  also  to  give  the  signal  to  those  who  dispute  to  conclude,  and  so  to 
divide  the  time  that  an  opportunity  of  speaking  be  allowed  to  all  as  far  as 
possibla 

11.  Besides  these  two  sorts  of  disputations  above  mentioned,  let  a  time  be 
set  on  each  -* — *^- j^*— *-• —  i-  *-t " j — ^—  ^-- •  -  ^ 

we  have 
difficulties 
glory  of  God. 

12.  Those  who  are  studying  polite  literature  shall  have  their  appointed 
times  also  for  conferring  and  diluting  on  what  pertains  to  those  studies. 
before  some  one  who  shall  direct  them;  and  on  Gundays,  or  other  appointSl 
days  after  dinnei\  they  shall  alternately  either  maintoin  positions  in  their  own 
rtudiea^  or  exerclise  themselves  in  writing  verse  or  proso;  whether  it  be  doue 
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tactempore.  the  sobjecfc  being  then  propoeed  to  dlscxrrer  their  readiness;  or 
whether  ther  reed  in  pablic  what  meiy  have  composed  in  priTate  on  a  theme 
prsvionslT'  given  them. 

13t.  Lot  ful  speak  LaUn  oonmicnlTf  bat  especially  the  stodents  in  hmnaaltr, 
and  commit  to  memory  whatever  snail  be  sst  by  meir  masters,  and  dilisently 
cnltivBte  their  style  in  ocmposition:  and  let  soma  one  take  the  troable  w  cor- 
root  them.  It  shall  also  be  allowed  iosome,  at  the  Roctor's  pleasure^  to  read 
certain  other  authors  in  private,  besides  those  which  are  pubhcly  studied;  and 
every  week  on  an  appointed  oay^  after  dinner,  let  one  of  the  more  advanced 
pronounce  a  Latin  or  Greek  oration  on  a  subject  tending  to  the  edification  of 
the  inmates,  by  which  they  may  be  animated  to  greater  perfection  in  the  Lord. 

14  Moreover,  the  students  of  arts  and  theology  especially,  and  all  the 
others  should  have  their  private  quiet  study,  where  they  may  learn  better  and 
more  exactly  what  has  been  treated  ol 

15.  As  the  over  earnestness  of  some  in  their  studies  ousht  to  be  repressed, 
so  others  who  require  it  ought  to  be  stimulated,  incited,  ana  animated  to  their 
duties;  and  that  tne  Rector  mar  more  effectually  do  this,  he  should  ascertain 
himseli^  from  personal  observation  and  by  means  of  anothier  to  whom  he  shall 
have  entrusted  the  office  of  Syndic  or  visitor  of  Studies,  in  what  way  the 
scholars  do  their  duty.  And  if  he  shall  x^erceive  that  any  one  during  his 
studies  wastes  his  time,  that  he  is  unwilling  or  tmable  to  make  progress  in  lit- 
erature; it  will  be  proper  to  remove  him.  and  put  some  one  in  his  place,  who 
shall  make  more  proficiency  in  the  objecc  appomted  in  the  Ck>lleges  for  Gk)d's 
service. 

16L  The  study  of  any  feumlty  being  completed,  it  will  be  well  to  go  over  it 
again  in  private,  reading  one  or  more  authors  than  before;  at  the  Rector's  dis- 
cretion. He  mo^  moreover  reduce  to  writing,  if  the  Rector  thinks  proper, 
more  briefly,  dismnctly,  and  accurately,  whatever  in  that  same  facultv  he  nad 
previously  written  during  the  course  of  lectures  when  he  had  less  skill  than 
now  at  the  conclusioin  of  uie  course. 

17.  At  the  appointed  times  let  them  prepare  themselves  for  the  public  exam- 
inations and  responses;  and  they  who  after  dUi^ent  scrutiny  may  be  found 
worthy  shall  be  advanced  to  the  usual  degrees.  Ijst  them  not  however  assume 
any  particular  places,  although  such  as  are  generally  assigned  in  the  University 
wliieroin  they  take  tneir  degree,  that  they  may  avoid  every  appearance  of 
ambilian  and  other  inordinate  passions;  but  lot  them  all  arrange  themselves 
together  without  precedence,  and  incur  no  expense  unbecoming  paupers  in 
these  degreea  to  which  they  should  be  advanced  without  detriment  to  their 
humility,  ana  with  no  other  motive  than  to  render  themselves  more  useful  to 
their  ndghboro  to  the  glory  of  GKxL 

18.  wnether  it  may  be  better  for  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  others  for 
tiiose  who  have  acconmlished  the  course  of  their  studies,  to  read  privately  or 
pidjlicly,  shall  be  left  to  the  judgznent  of  the  superior,  who  shall  deterznine 
whatever  he  may  think  most  expedient  in  the  Lora. 

Tn.    acsBOOLS  fob  maaom  rot  nxsioiiiRa  to  bboomb  mnnneiiB 

1  Regard  being  had  not  only  to  the  progress  of  our  own  scholars  in  litera- 
tore,  b^  to  the  progress  also  of  those  not  of  our  societv  in  literature  and 
morals,  whom  we  have  admitted  into  our  Ck)lleges  to  be  mstructecL  let  public 
schools  be  opened,  wherever  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  at  lease  for  polite 
lAA^m^ng,  In  the  more  important  studies,  they  mav  be  opened  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  places  where  our  Ccueges  exist,  always  keeping 
before  our  eyes  what  shall  be  most  pleasing  to  Qod. 

2.  Li  these  schools  let  that  method  be  pursued  by  which  the  external 
seholarB  may  be  well  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  Christian  learning;  and  let 
care  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  they  may  attend  the  Sacrament  of  Confession 
once  a  month,  frequently  hear  the  word  of  Gk>d,  and  in  short  imbibe,  together 
with  learning,  morals  becoming  Christians.  And  because,  in  particular  sub- 
jects, there  must  needs  be  much  variety,  according  to  the  difference  of  places 
and  persons,  we  shall  not  here  insist  upon  tiiem  severally;  but  this  may  oe  de- 
clared that  rules  should  be  established  in  every  College  which  shall  embrace  all 
necesnry  pointa  And  we  may  in  this  place  recommend  that  the  correction 
which  t^  external  scholars  require  shaU  never  he  withheld  ;  only  let  it  be  ad- 
ministered by  soms  one  who  is  not  of  our  society, 

S.  As  it  is  peculiar  to  oar  profession  to  receive  no  temporal  remuneration 
tar  spiritaal  servioea  in  which  according  to  our  Institute  we  are  engaged  for 
the  service  of  oor  fellow-creatures;  it  is  not  expedient  to  receive  any  endow- 
ment of  a  College,  by  which  the  society  shall  be  bound  to  maintain  a  preacher, 
or  confessor,  or  lecturer  in  Theolo^.  For  although  a  regard  to  equity,  and 
gn^itade  should  stir  us  to  attend  wiui  increased  difigenoe  to  the  said  ministra- 
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tlons  which  helong  to  our  Iiutttate;  yet  in  oar  Collegw  ii^hicii  have  bean 
founded  with  greater  liberality  and  disvotioii^  no  obligations  or  conditions  shall 
be  admitted,  which  may  derogate  from  the  siaoerity  of  our  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, namely  to  give  freely  what  we  have  freely  received;  still,  for  the  support 
of  those  wno  labor  or  study  for  the  common  good  of  the  College,  thcU  enaouf^ 
ment  may  be  itooepted  which  the  charity  of  uie  founders  assigns  to  the  glozT' 
of  God. 

Vm.     ADAPTATlDir  OF  HVBTBUCfriOH  TO  FUTUBK  WORK. 

1.  Looking  to  the  object  to  which  the  studies  of  our  society  are  directed,  it 
will  contribute  to  tiiat  end,  that  they  begin  to  habituate  themselves  to  wield 
their  spiritual  weapons  for  the  benefit  or  their  neighbors.  For  although  this 
should  be  done  in  our  Houses  more  properly  and  oontinnously,  it  should  yet  be 
commenced  in  our  Colleges. 

2.  First  of  all,  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  superior  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  sacred  orders,  should  be  ins&ucted  in  the  method  of  saying  Mass,  so 
that  besides  intelligence  and  internal  devotion,  they  may  exhibit  aTbecoming' 
external  manner  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers;  and  that  all  the  society,  as 
far  as  possible,  may  use  the  same  ceremonies;  in  which  so  far  as  the  variety  of 
countnes  shall  allow,  it  shall  follow  the  Roman  practice  as  being  more  general, 
and  that  which  the  Apostolic  See  has  adopted  in  a  more  peculiar  manner. 

S.  Let  them  accustom  themselves  also  in  setting  forth  their  sermons  and 
sacred  lectures  to  the  way  best  adapted  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  which 
difi!ers  from  the  scholastic  method;  and  to  discharge  this  duty  let  tn^  labor 
to  acquire  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  thoroughly.  There  are  other 
things  which  thev  should  have  studied,  and  liave  at  their  nngers'  ends,  which 
will  DC  useful  to  {his  duty:  and  in  short,  they  should  employ  all  meaTis  which 
may  assist  them  to  discharge  this  office  the  better,  and  with  greater  spiritual 
profit  to  others. 

4  Let  them  be  accustomed  also  to  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Ckmfession  and  Communion,  and  endeavor  to  comprehend  and  discharge  that 
duty  not  onlv  as  relates  to  themselves  but  also  to  the  penitents  and  conununi- 
cants,  that  tney  may  understand  and  receive  the  same  duly  and  usefully  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

5.  Let  them  accustom  themselves  to  conununlcate  their  spiritual  exercises 
to  others,  when  each  has  experienced  them  in  himself;  and  let  all  be  diligent 
not  only  to  give  an  explanation  of  them,  but  also  to  acquire  a  readiness  in 
wielding  this  kind  of  spiritual  arms  whicn  by  the  grace  of  Gtod  is  felt  to  con- 
tribute so  huigelv  to  His  service^ 

6.  Let  due  diligence  be  employed  in  aocpiiring  the  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing the  Catechism,  aooommoaiated  to  the  intelligence  of  children  and  ignorant 
persons. 

7.  As  in  the  foregoing,  our  neighbors  are  helped  forward  in  living  well;  so 
care  must  be  taken  that  thoy  be  instructed  in  whatever  is  available  towards 
dying  well;  and  let  it  be  understood  what  method  ou^ht  to  be  observed  at  that 
hour  which  is  so  momentous  to  the  ultimate  attainment  or  loss  of  everlasting 
happiness. 

Generally  speaking^  they  should  be  taught  what  method  should  be  pursued 
by  the  laborers  of  tms  society,  (who  must  oe  engaged  in  such  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  with  such  dlnerent  classes  of  men),  in  preventing  the  incon- 
veniencies  wnich  may  arise,  and  in  securing  the  emoluments  which  contrUnUe 
to  the  greater  glory  of  Oody  by  employing  aU  the  ^neans  which  can  possibly  be 
employedL  And  although  that  unction  of  the  Holy  Ohost^nd  that  wisxUmi 
wMch  Ood  is  wont  to  communicate  to  those  who  confide  in  Mis  divine  Majesty, 
can  only  teach  this;  a  way  may  still  be  opened  in  some  measure  by  those 
lessons  which  tend  aiod  dispose  to  the  furtherance  of  divine  G^raoe. 

XZ.     BSMOyAL  OF  SCHOLARS. 

1.  Some  are  removed  from  the  Colleges  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
Second  Fiart,  and  in  the  manner  there  explained;  that  others  may  succeed 
them  who  shall  make  moreprogress  to  this  service  of  Gkxi.  The  mettiod  is  the 
same  both  for  Houses  and  Colleges. 

2.  Sometimes  individuals  shall  be  removed,  because  to  be  sent  elsewhere 
tends  to  their  greater  improvement  in  religion  or  learning,  or  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  society;  as  it  might  happen,  if  one  who  nad  already  passed 
through  the  course  of  arts,  in  a  certain  College  should  repeat  it  euewhere, 
before  the  study  of  theology  be  commenced.  And  the  same  may  be  said,  if 
they  are  to  be  occupied  in  any  other  thing  to  the  greater  service  and  glory  of 
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SL  The  ordinary  method  of  remoylnff  tcholan  from  any  College  where  all 
the  aforesud  sciences  are  tan^htj  ghall  oe,  when  each  shall  nave  acoomplisfaed 
hia  studies,  his  courss  of  arts  Dcms^  oompleted,  and  f  oar  vean  spent  in  the 
sindy  of  theology.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period  the  ilector  shall 
imdanstaiid  that  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  the  Oeneral  or  Provincial,  and  repre- 
sent what  proficiency  they  have  mada;  and  than  he  shall  follow  whatever 
JostnlctiaBs  he  may  receive  to  the  glory  of  (Sod. 

X    ooTEsannstfT  of  teb  oollmqws. 

1.  The  Plx>f esaed  Sooietrv  shall  have  the  supreme  care  or  smwrintendanoe  of 
'the  Courses  aocordins^  to  the  lotttjrs  of  the  Apostolic  See.  For  since  the  pro- 
feased  cannot  apply  any  portion  of  those  revenues  to  their  private  advantage 
or  their  own  use;  it  is  most  consonant  to  reason  that  they  will  proceed  with 
greater  parity  ana  religion  more  constantly  and  perseverin^ly  in  those  things 
wiiidi  are  necessary  to  the  good  government  of  the  Colleges  to  the  greater 
service  of  God  and  our  Lord. 

SL  JSxoept  what  rekttes  to  the  OonstitvHonSy  and  the  disaohUion  or  cdienO' 
Hon  of  our  Colleges,  the  %ohole  power  and  administration,  and  (generallv 
speaking)  the  eoeecuiion  of  this  superintendence  shall  belong  to  the  General^ 
who  keeping  before  his  eyes  the  object  towards  which  the  Colleges  and  the 
Society  at  IflGrge  are  directed,  shall  best  perceive  what  is  beneficial  for  them. 

8.  The  Cknoral  himself  therefore,  or  some  one  empowered  by  him  for  this 
dnhr,  shall  appoint  one  of  the  Coadjutors  of  the  Society  to  preside  over  each 
Colkge;  who  shall  give  an  account  of  the  dut^  assigned  to  him  to  the  Fro- 
vindaly  or  whomsoever  the  (General  shall  nonunate.  And  the  General  also 
may  remove  the  Rector,  and  relieve  him  from  his  responsibility,  as  shall 
appear  to  him  most  desirable  in  the  Lord. 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  that  he  who  undertakes  the  office  of  Rector  should 
be  most  exemplary,  of  great  edification,  and  strict  mortification  in  all  de- 
praved indinsaions,  ana  tried  especially  in  obedience,  and  in  humility;  one 
endowed  with  discretion,  skilled  m  govemmentw  versed  in  business,  and  ex- 
perienced in  spiritual  concerns;  knowing  how  to  interchange  severity  with 
mildnefiH  in  due  time  and  place,  anxious,  laborious,  learned :  in  short  one  in 
whom  the  Superiors  may  confide,  and  to  whom  thoy  may  saielv  communicate 
their  power;  since,  the  ampler  this  authority,  the  more  effectually  the  Colleges  y' 
will  be  directed  to  the  greater  glory  of  GkxL  a.x^ 

6u  It  will  be  the  Rector's  duty,  m  the  first  place,  to  sustain,  as  it  were  upon 
his  shoulders,  the  whole  College  by  prayer  and  holy  desires;  in  the  next,  to  see 
that  the  Constitutions  be  observed^  to  watch  over  all  the  Collegians  with  all 
solicitade;  to  defend  them  from  all  that  may  hurt  thorn  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  by  prevention,  as  by  applying  a  remedy  when  mischief  occurs;  ac- 
cording botii  to  the  general  interest  and  also  that  of  the  individual;  by  seemg 
t^t  tl^  improve  in  virtue  apd  learning;  securing  their  hoaltii,  end  likewise 
the  property  of  the  College  as  well  moveable  as  immoveable;  prudently  ap- 
pointing those  who  hold  dom3stio  employmDnts,  and  observing  how  they  dL  - 
charge  their  duty;  and  as  he  shall  ludge  most  expedient  in  the  Lord,  keeping 
them  in  their  places,  or  removing  them;  and  ^nerally  speaking,  he  shall  see 
tiiat  that  which  has  be  .^n  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  relating  to  the  Col- 
leges, be  observed.  Let  him  be  mindful  also  of  toe  avbordirudion  to  be 
entirely  maintained  in  obedience,  not  only  to  the  G^eneral,  but  to  the  Provincial 
also^  informing  him  of  all  thinss  needful  to  be  communicated,  and  referring  to 
him  everything  of  moment;  obeying  all  his  injunctions  (seeing  he  also  has  a 
superior) ;  aait  is  just  that  matters  be  referred  to  him,  and  obedience  bo 
yielded  by  those  who  live  in  the  CoUec^e;  who  should  greatly  revere  and  ven- 
erate their  Rector,  as  one  who  holde  the  pUuse  of^  Chnst  our  Lord,  leaving  to 
hitn  the  free  disposition  of  themselves  and  their  concerns  with  unfeigned 
obedience;  keeping  nothiny  concealed  from  him^  not  even  their  consciences, 
tMch  they  thovld  disclose  to  him,  as  xs  set  forth  in  the  Examen,  at  Vie  ap- 
pointed seasons,  and  oftener  if  any^  cause  require  it;  not  opposing,  not  con- 
tradicting, not  showing  an  opinion  in  any  case  opposed  to  his  opinion,  so  that 
by  the  union  of  the  same  sentiment  and  wilL  and  by  due  submission,  tney  may 
toe  better  be  maintained  and  forwarded  in  the  service  of  God. 

0.  Let  the  Rector  provide  not  only  the  neoessary  number  of  officers  for  the 
gocNi  management  of  the  House,  but  let  him  see  that  they  are  competent,  as 
Dir  as  possible,  to  their  emplojrments;  to  every  one  let  him  give  his  regulations, 
containing  all  that  relates  to  their  several  duties,  and  see  that  no  one  inter- 
meddle with  a^  :ither's  department.  Moreover,  as  whencvcT  i'c  is  necessar\%  he 
should  provide  assistance  for  tlicm.  so  whenoviT  tlijy  hi va  time  to  spare,  ha 
riioald  see  that  they  spend  it  profitably  to  the  sei'vice  of  G  xl. 
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7.  Among  ihd  offloen  neoesBary  for  the  Rector,  in  the  tint  pilaoe,  a  proper 
pema  must  be  selected  to  be  Sub-rector,  or  Major  Dom),  and  to  see  to  aU 
things  which  appertain  to  the  general  good.  There  shculd  ba  a  Syndic  also  to 
superintend  external  ooncems;  one  to  see  to  spiritual  aiTalrs,  and  two  or  more 
besides,  in  whose  prohLty  and  prudence  the  Rector  has  great  rolianoe;  and  with 
whom  ne  may  consult  on  the  more  d-fHr>nifc  oocasloos.  and  such  as  seem  to  in- 
volve the  greater  glory  of  God.    Others  also  are  needful  for  particular  duties. 

8.  Let  tne  Rector  see  that  the  Colleg^ians  pay  to  every  man  in  the  discharge 
of  his  dutnr  an  entire  obedience;  that  the  other  officers  obey  the  Sub-rector, 
and  himseu  also,  just  as  he  commands  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  this  in  general  that  those  who  have  to  exact  obedience 
from  otners  should  set  tiiem  an  examme  of  that  obedience  which  they  should 
pay  to  their  superiors  in  the  place  of  Christ, 

9.  The  maintenance,  of  regularity  as  to  time  in  studies,  prayers,  n 
lectures,  food,  sleep,  and  other  things  will  be  useful  in  all  respects:  and  a 
should  be  given  at  stated  hours;  at  the  sound  of  which,  let  all  forthwith  1 
themselves  to  that  whereto  they  are  summoned,  not  stopping  to  complete  even 
a  sin^  letter.  It  will,  however,  pertain  to  the  Rector,  or  tonim  who  superin- 
tends, to  see  when  these  hours  are  to  be  changed  according  to  the  seasons  or 
other  sufficient  causes;  and  let  what  he  determines  be  observed. 

10.  The  Rector  should  himself  read  or  teach  the  Catechism  forty  days.  Let 
him  see  also  which  of  the  Collegians,  especially  towards  the  conclusion  of 
tiieir  studies^  and  to  what  extent  at  home  and  abroad,  should  impart  instruc- 
tion to  others  in  conferences,  in  setting  spiritual  exercises,  in  hearing  confes- 
rions.  in  sermons,  lectures,  or  explanations  of  the  Catechism,  partly  for  their 
own  improvement,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  within  as  without; 
and  all  thingB  duly  considered,  let  him  provide  for  whatever  he  shall  perceive 
most  pleasing  to  tne  divine  and  supreme  (Goodness,  and  His  greater  service  and 
g^ory. 

XL     ADMISSION  OF  UNIVKB8ITISS. 

1.  The  same  reason  in  charity,  for  which  CoUeees  are  admitted,  and  public 
schools  maintained  in  them  not  only  for  the  edification  of  our  own  scholars, 
in  learning  and  morals  but  still  more  of  those  that  are  without,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  tne  undertaking  of  the  care  of  Universities;  that  in  them  £ais  ben- 
efit may  be  enlarged,  and  be  wider  spread  as  well  in  the  sciences  which  are 
tauffht  as  in  tiie  men  who  frequent  them,  and  the  degrees  to  which  they  attain; 
so  that  in  other  places  they  may  teach  with  authori^,  what  they  have  in  these 
thoroughly  learned  to  the  glory  of  God. 

2.  Cm  what  conditions  and  obligations,  and  in  what  places  these  Universities 
shall  be  admitted,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  General  of  the  Society;  who 
having  heard  the  opinions  of  his  assistants,  and  of  others  whom  he  may 
choose  to  consult,  shall  determine  within  hixnself  whether  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted. But  when  they  have  been  once  admitted  he  shall  have  no  power  to 
dissolve  them  without  the  concurrence  of  a  General  Congregation. 

8.  Since  religious  peace  and  spiritual  occupations  allow  not  that  distraction 
of  mind  nor  other  annoyances  to  the  Society  which  attend  the  duty  of  Jud^Ine 
in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  no  jurisdiction  of  this  kind  shall  be  permittea 
which  the  society  might  exercise  either  of  itself,  or  by  others  depending  on  it$ 
although  it  is  proper  in  all  that  peculiarly  relates  to  the  wel&re  of  the  Uni- 
vendly  that  the  nunisters  of  ordinary  justice  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
should  fulfil  the  pleasore  of  the  Rector  of  the  University  as  signified  to  them 
touching  the  punishment  of  its  scholars,  and  generally  promote  the  interests 
of  learmng,  especially  when  recommended  to  mem.  by  the  Rector. 

zn.    schencqbb  in  ths  univjebsitieb. 

1.  As  the  object  of  the  society  and  its  studies  is  to  assist  their  neighbors  in 
tAie  knowledge  and  love  of  God  fmd  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls;  and  as  to 
this  end  the  most  proper  means  is  the  study  of  theology,  the  Universities  of 
the  society  shall  chiefly  labor  therein,  and  diligently  teach  by  sufficient  masters 
whatever  relates  to  tne  Scholastic  doctrine  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  so 
much  of  thepositive  as  contributes  to  t^  our  appointed  end,  without  entering 
upon  the  portion  of  the  Canons  which  ministers  to  contentious  courts  of  law. 

a.  Ana  since  both  the  study  of  theology  and  its  practice  demand,  eroedally 
in  these  times,  a  knowledge  of  huniianify,  and  the  Latin.  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  competent  professors  of  these  shall  be  appoinced  in  adequate  num- 
bers. Professors  also  may  be  appointed  for  other  languages,  as  Chaldaic, 
Arabic,  and  Indian,  wherever  they  shall  appear  necessary  or  useful  to  the 
aforesaid  end,  regard  being  paid  to  the  various  regions,  and  the  motives  which 
lead  to  their  stoi^r. 
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8.  And  amoe  the  arts  or  natural  adenoee  dispose  the  mind  to  tiieology,  and 
ocntribote  to  its  perfoct  study  and  practice^  and  of  themselves  assist  in  the 
same  ob^ject,  let  taem  be  taught  by  leamed  preceptora,  and  with  proper  diU- 
genoe|8moerely  seekinff  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  in  all  thinga 

4.  The  study  of  meoudne  and  of  the  law  shall  not  be  engaged  in  within  the 
Unirenitiea  of  our  society;  or  at  least,  the  societiy  shall  not  take  that  doty 
span  itseU^  as  being  remote  from  onr  institntei 

Tin,     ABBANQOOENT  ABfD  OBmEB  OF  BTUliUH. 

1.  A  proper  airansement  and  order  of  study  must  be  observed  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  tne  subordinate  faculties  and  theology. 

ai  And  though  some  variety  may  occur  in  this  arrangement,  and  in  the 
hours  assigned  to  study  in  different  countries  and  seasons,  let  all  at  least  agree 
in  this  that  everywhere  that  only  be  done  whidi  shall  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient to  tha(greatest  progress  in leaniing. 

a.  The  lectues  whicn  are  read  in  public,  and  the  various  profeewrs  shall  be 
appointed  with  reference  to  the  intelngenoe  and  number  of  the  audience;  they 
nail  particularly  inspect  the  progress  of  every  one  of  their  scholan,  and 
dffmand  an  account  of  the  lecnmes;  see  that  they  are  repeated,  and  that  the 
students  in  humanity  cultivate  their  conversational  powers  speaking  Latin 
and  inmrovinff  their  style  by  writing;  enjoining  frequent  (uspotations,  and 
wyedaily  on  we  superior  stnaenti^  for  which  certain  days  and  hours  sball  be 
aimointea,  when  they  shall  debate,  not  only  with  their  ee^pials.  but  the  inferior 
wrai  the  more  advanced  on  subiecis  of  then*  own  selection^  which  also  in  turn 
file  more  advanced  shall  do  with  the  less  forward,  descending  (in  their  turn)  to 
tiie  studies  in  which  these  are  engaged,  and  the  peroeptors  with  one  another, 
due  moderation  bebig  maintained,  and  a  president  wpdnte^  to  break  oflF  the 
debat^  and  to  declare  what  doctrine  should  be  elidted  from  the  discussion. 

4.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Rector  either  by  himself  or  the  Chancellor  evsr 
to  see  that  the  new-comers  be  examined,  and  placed  in  those  classes,  and  under 
those  preceptors  which  are  most  fitting;  ana  it  shall  be  left  to  his  discretion, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  persons  appointed  to  that  dutv,  whether  they 
should  remiun  longer  in  the  same  daas,  or  be  advanced  to  a  higher.  He  also 
shall  dedde  respecting  the  study  of  languages,  except  LatiiL  whether  thev 
dioold  be  engaged  in  before  or  after  arte  and  theology,  and  how  lontf  each 
student  should  apply  to  them.  So  in  anv  of  the  higher  sdenoes,  he  shalTsettle 
witb  due  reeard  to  the  inequality  of  talents  and  age,  when  each  should  com- 
mence and  now  long  occupy  himself  in  them;  alchaug'.i  it  will  be  best  that 
they  who  are  in  the  vigor  ox  life  and  intellect  should  endeavor  to  advance  in 
aU.  and  become  conspicuous  to  the  glory  of  GkxL 

a  As  assiduity  in  literary  pursuits  is  necessary,  so  is  some  relaxation  also. 
Althou^^  it  shall  DC  left  to  ihe  Rector  to  consider  what  th  ji  should  be,  and  at 
what  periods,  the  circumstances  of  persons  and  places  behig  attended  to. 

ZIV.     TEXT  BOOKS. 

L  In  general,  as  was  observed  in  treating  of  the  Colleges,  those  books  shall 
be  read  which  are  esteemed  of  more  soUd  and  safe  doctrine  in  any  faculty. 
Nor  shall  those  be  entered  on  whose  doctrine  or  autiiors  are  suspected.  In 
every  University  they  shall  be  particularly  specified;  in  theology^Jhe  Old  and 
Hew  Testament  shall  oe  read,  and  the*  Scholastic  Divinity  of  SL  Thomas,  and 
In  tliat  branch  of  divinity  called  positive^  those  anthors  uall  be  selected  which 
appear  best  adiqpted  to  our  oUect 

&  As  toudiinff  Latin  and  Greek  books  of  humanity,  both  in  onr  Universities 
and  College^  as  mr  as  possible,  those  shall  not  be  used  which  contain  anything 
prejudidiu  io  good  morals;  except  they  have  been  previously  purified^ 
improper  things  or  worda 

£  in  Logic  and  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Hetaphyrics,  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  should  be  professed;  and  in  oth^  liberal  arta  and  in  com- 
mentaries as  well  of  these  authors  as  of  humanity,  a  choice  oeing  made  of 
thflo^  let  those  be  selected  which  the  scholars  ought  to  see,  and  the  teachers 
diiefqr  to  follow  in  the  doctrine  which  they  deliver.  But  in  aU  his  determina- 
tions,  let  the  Rector  proceed  in  the  way  which  he  shall  judge  most  conducive 
In  the  whole  society  to  the  glory  of  Goo. 

XV.     TBBXB  A3XD  VBQBXn. 

1.  In  humanity  and  the  languages  the  period  for  the  oonmletion  of  the 
eonse  cannot  be  determined,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  talent  and  Infor- 
mation of  the  students^  and  many  other  causes^  which  admit  of  no  other  lim- 
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itatiom  of  time  than  that  which  shall  appear  suitable  in  every  case  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  discreet  Rector  or  Chancellor. 

2.  In  the  stady  of  arts  the  terras  sliall  be  arranged,  in  which  the  natural 
sciences  shall  be  road,  and  for  which  not  less  than  three  years  will  bo  safHcient; 
besides  these  a  further  period  of  six  months  shall  bo  rcsorvod  for  repetitions, 
and  keeping  the  acts  of  the  schools,  and  tnliiDg  the  Master's  dcgreo,  by  those 
who  shjul  take  it.  There  will  elapse  a  period  wcref  ore  of  three  years  and  a 
half  before  any  advancement  to  the  Master's  dsprce.  And  in  every  year  one 
such  course  shall  be  commenced,  and  another  by  God's  help  accomplished. 

S.  The  oourse  of  theology  snail  comprise  six  years.  In  the  first  four  all 
that  is  necessary  shall  be  read;  in  the  other  two.  besides  the  repetition,  the 
usual  acts  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  be  kept  by  tnose  who  are  to  be  raised  to 
itb  Every  f ooorth  year  the  course  shall  ordlnarilv  be  commenced,  the  books  to 
be  read  being  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  begin  on  any  one  of  the  four 
3rean;  and  through  the  remainder  of  the  four  yefu^  commenced  and  of  ao 
much  of  the  four  years  to  follow,  down  to  the  period  corresponding  to  the 
term  when  he  began,  he  may  complete  a  course  oi  theology  in  four  years. 

4.  In  the  degrees  aa  weU  of  Masters  of  Arts  as  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  let 
three  things  be  observed:  Firsts  let  no  one  be  advanced  until  he  be  dili^ntlv 
and  publicly  examined  by  persons  ajipointed,  who  shall  carefully  perform  this 
duty,  and  tie  shall  be  found  qualified  for  that  science,  whether  he  belong  to  the 
soaety  or  not;  Secondly,  That  the  door  may  be  closed  against  ambition,  no 
fixed  places  shall  be  assigned  to  those  who  are  raised  to  decrees,  but  let  tnem 
rather  study  in  honor  to  prefer  one  another,  without  observing  any  difference 
of  places;  Thirdly,  Ab  tne  society  instructs  gratuitously,  so  let 'it  nuse  to 
decn-ees  gratuitously;  and  to  tiiose  without  the  society,  let  verjr  little  expense, 
altnough  voluntaiy,  be  permitted,  lest  custom  at  lenoiih  obtain  the  force  of 
law:  and  in  this  point  in  the  course  of  time  they  exceed  moderation.  Let  the 
Rector  take  care  also  not  to  permit  the  masters,  or  any  others  of  the  society,  to 
receive,  for  themselves  or  tne  Ck)llege^  money,  or  an  v  gift  from  any  one  for 
anything  done  for  his  service;  since  the  Lord  Cmrist  alone  is  to  be  our  reward, 
oar  ATnwftfiiwg  great  reward,  according  to  our  Institute. 

XVL     MORAIi  TRAHflZfO— 4'HE  OORBBCTOB. 

1.  Let  diligence  be  used  that  they  who  come  to  the  Universities  of  the  sodehr 
to  study  literature,  acquire  also  good  morals  worthy  of  Christiaos:  to  which  it 
will  greatly  assist  if  all  go  to  the  sacrament  of  Confession  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  hear  Meisb  every  day,  and  a  ssrmon  every  holy-day,  when  one  is 
preached.  And  each  of  the  preceptors  will  take  care  that  this  be  done  by  his 
pupils. 

i.  The  Catechism  shall  be  rehearsed  in  College  on  a  certain  day  of  every 
week,  and  care  shall  be  taken  that  boys  shall  leam  and  repeat  it,  and  that  all 
of  more  advanced  age,  if  possible,  may  know  it. 

5.  Every  week  also  there  shall  be  a  declamation,  (as  was  said  in  treating  of 
the  Colleges,)  by  one  of  the  students  on  subjects  tending  to  the  edification  of 
the  hearers,  ana  inciting  them  to  increase  in  all  purity  and  virtue ;  that  thus 
their  style  may  not  omy  be  exercised,  but  their  morals  improved.  And  cdl 
those  who  understand  Latin  shall  attend  these  declamation& 

4.  Neither  oaths  nor  injuries  by  word  or  deed  shall  be  peimitted  in  the 
schools,  nor  anything  indecorous  or  dissolute  in  such  persons  not  belonging  to 
the  society  as  frequent  them.  Let  the  special  attention  of  perceroors  be 
turned  to  this,  as  well  in  the  lessons,  when  occasion  offers,  as  at  other  times,  to 
incite  tiieir  pupils  to  the  service  and  love  of  Gkxl  and  of  all  virtues,  by  which 
they  may  please  Him,  and  to  refer  all  their  studies  to  this  object.  To  keep 
this  in  mind,  at  the  commencement  of  every  lesson,  let  some  one  pronounce  a 
short  prayer  to  this  effect,  which  the  peroeptor  and  all  the  students  shall  listen 
to  uncovered. 

6.  Let  a  Corrector  be  appoirtei,  who  shall  not  be  of  the  society,  for  those 
who  offend  as  well  in  what  concent  diligence  in  their  studies,  as  against  ^ood 
morals,  and  for  whom  kind  words  alone,  and  exhortation  are  n^  sufflaent, 
and  lei  him  keep  the  boys  in  fear,  and  chastise  those  who  need  it,  and  are 
capable  of  this  sort  of  correction.  And  when  neither  words  nor  the  ofiice  of 
the  Corrector  shall  suffice,  and  amendment  in  any  Individual  is  quite  hopeleGs, 
whilst  he  seems  to  be  injurious  to  others,  it  is  bettor  to  remove  nim  from  the 
schools,  than  to  retain  him  where  he  does  no  good  to  himself,  and  only  harm 
toothers. 

But  this  decision  shall  be  left  to  the  Rector  of  the  University,  that  all  things 
may  proceed,  as  is  meet,  to  the  glory  and  service  of  God. 
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XV IL     BECTOBy  GHAHCELLOB,  AED  OTREB  OITICIAIA 

1.  Hie  whole  care  or  soperintemiBiioe  and  government  of  the  TJniyeraity 
tibaJl  he  In  the  Rector,  who  may  also  be  head  of  the  leading  Colleee  of  tlie 
Sodetj.  and  endowed  with  socn  gifts  of  Gk>d,  of  which  mention  nas  been 
made^  tnat  he  may  satisfy  the  whole  UnivernW  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
oommitted  to  him  in  learning  and  momls.  EUs  election  shall  belong  to  tkie 
GeDeraL  or  him  to  whom  he  shall  depute  it,  as  the  Provincial  or  Visitor:  but 
the  confirmation  diall  always  rest  with  the  (General.  The  Rector  shall  nave 
foor  eoansellorsy  or  assistanm,  to  help  him  in  whatever  relates  to  hitf  duty,  and 
with  whom  he  may  regulate  tilings  of  moment 

SL  There  diaU  be  a  QianceUor  also,  a  man  weU  versed  in  Uteratore,  abound- 
ing with  ri^t  seal  and  judgment  in  what  is  oommitted  to  him;  whose  office 
shall  be  to  be  the  general  instrument  of  the  Rector  in  the  due  arraoj^ement  of 
stodies,  and  in  conducting  the  debates  in  public  acts,  and  in  ascertamin^  that 
tiie  learning  of  those  who  are  to  be  a^tnittflH  to  acts  and  degrees  (which  he 
shall  himsefir  confer)  be  sufficient 

SL  Let  tiiere  be  a  Secretary  of  the  society,  who  shall  keep  a  book  in  which 
the  names  of  all  the  students  diligently  attending  the  scbootf  shall  be  written; 
and  who  shall  receive  their  engairements  of  obedfenoe  to  be  paid  to  the  Rector, 
and  of  submission  to  the  coz^tftntions;  and  who  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the 
Rector  and  of  the  University;  all  which  shall  be  done  without  any  expense 
to  the  students. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  Notaiy  also  to  give  public  asBoranoe  of  degrees  taken 
and  other  occurrences.  Let  there  be  also  two  or  three  Beadles,  one  appointed 
for  the  faculty  of  languages,  another  of  arts,  the  third  of  theology. 

5.  The  University  shall  be  divided  into  these  three  faculties;  and  in  each  of 
ttem  let  there  be  appointed  a  Dean,  and  two  more  selected  from  among  those 
most  learned  in  tnat  facully;  who.  being  summoned  by  the  Rector,  mav 
declare  what  they  think  most  expedient  to  the  good  of  tneir  faculty;  and  it 
anything  of  tiiis  sort  occur  to  them  whilst  en^;agcd  together  in  these  affairs, 
Uney  shall  communicate  it  to  the  Rector,  even  without  any  summons  from  him. 

<!.  In  matters  which  concern  one  fiiculty  only,  the  Rector  shall  summon  not 
only  the  Chancellor  and  his  assistants,  but  the  Dean  also  and  his  assistants  of 
that  faculty;  in  matters  which  relate  to  all,  the  Deans  and  assistants  of  aU 
■hall  be  summoned.  And  if  the  Rector  should  think  proper  to  summon  others 
to  tiie  Convocation  whether  belonging  to  the  sociew  or  not,  he  may  do  so; 
that  when  he  has  heard  all  their  opimons,  he  may  better  determine  what  is 
most  expedient 

7.  There  shall  be  one  general  Syndic,  to  advise  the  Rector  and  Provincial 
ami  General  as  well  concerning  i>ersons  as  thinga  as  he  shall  see  flt^  which 
Syndic  should  be  a  man  of  great  fidelity  and  Judgment  Besides  him,  the 
Sector  shall  have  his  special  Syndica  to  oring  before  him  oocurrenoee  requir- 
ing his  inspection  in  every  class.  And  as  he  shall  write  once  a  year  to  the 
General,  and  twice  to  the  Provindal  (who  shall  inform  the  General  when 
necessary),  respecting  all  the  Praceptors,  and  others  of  the  society:  so  also  his 
College,  and  Syndic,  and  Counsellors  shall  write  respecting  him  and  others;  so 
Ifait  m  all  things  they  may  proceed  witli  greater  circumspection  and  diligftnoe 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  duty. 

8.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  when  any  University 
is  admitted,  whether  the  Rector,  Chancellor,  Beadles,  Doctors,  and  Masters 
shoold  wear  any  distinctions  by  which  they  may  be  recognised  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  in  the  Public  Acts,  or  not;  and  if  they  wear  them,  what  they  shall 
be.  And  be  shall  appoint,  either  by  himself  or  another,  wnatever  he  shall 
judge,  after  duly  weigning  all  the  cfrcnmstances,  to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
arei^er  glory  and  service  of  God  and  the  general  good,  which  is  our  only  aim 
m  this  and  all  our  other  doings. 

Nate  by  ihg  JBtftibr.— The  words  UaUa$ed  in  the  early  sectioos  of  thii  article  were 
Qopled  inadvertently  fh>m  the  edltioo,  followed  by  the  compoeitor,  of  *The  CoDstitu- 
tlon  ^  of  1538  printed  by  RiTington,  and  which  (were  there  so  marked  for  a  tpeelal  pur- 
pose. The  proriilons  of  the»e  Constitntlons  of  Loyola,  sltbongh  generally  rollowed  in 
the  crlginsl  establishment  of  inititations,  were  essentially  modited  in  the  dctaHs  of 
efBaoiHUIon,  stadias,  and  methods,  by  the  commission  appointed  in  1881  by  AcqnaTira, 
sad  which  reported  In  1680,  the  BaHo  (Mtgue  AutUuUo  Studiorum— the  rule  sad  methods 
of  the  Behoois  of  the  Order  to  this  dsy. 
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JOHN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN. 


HATUBB  AND  FIBLD  OF  HIS  LITE  WORK. 

JoBV  Frxdxrick  Obxrlik,  whose  work  as  pastor  of  a  poor  se- 
dnded  parish  in  one  of  the  almost  inaccessible  cantons  among  the 
Yosges  in  the  province  of  Alsace — called  by  the  French  the  Ban  de 
la  Hoehe,  from  the  Castle  of  La  Roche  around  which  the  Ban  or 
district  extends,  and  by  the  Germans  the  Steinthal,  or  Stony  Valley^ 
from  the  rocky  and  sterile  appearance  of  its  snr&ce — entitles  him 
to  the  distinction  of  the 

MOBBL  POPULAR  EDUOATOB  AKD  SOCIAL  REFORMEB, 

was  bom  in  Strasbourg  on  the  dlst  of  August,  1740,  at  that  time 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  after  1792,  the  cnpital  of  the 
department  of  the  Tipper  Rhine,  to  which  Waldbach,  the  immedi- 
ate residence  of  Oberlin  for  sixty-five  years,  belonged.  Both  the 
father,  who  was  a  respectable  teacher,  of  German  descent,  and  the 
mother,  who  was  French,  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  particularly  to  the  formation  of  their 
moral  and  industrial  habits.  In  those  directions  young  Frederick 
(as  he  seems  to  have  been  called)  was  early  and  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished. Various  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  self-denial  in  part- 
ing with  all  his.  savings,  when  a  school-boy,  in  acts  of  charity.  One 
day,  observing  that  a  poor  market-woman  was  in  great  distress  in 
consequence  of  two  boys  having  rudely  overturned  her  basket  of 
eggs,  he  ran  home  for  his  small  box  of  savings,  and  poured  the 
whole  contents  into  her  lap.  On  another  occasion,  observing  that 
a  poor  old  woman  was  unable,  for  want  of  two  sous,  to  buy  an 
article  of  dress  which  she  seemed  desirous  of  possessing,  he 
privately  slipped  two  sous  into  the  hand  of  the  dealer,  who  forth- 
with made  the  woman  happy  in  her  purchase.  Neither  on  this  nor 
on  any  similar  occasion  did  he  stop  to  receive  any  tokens  of  grati- 
tude.  The  delight  he  experienced  in  doing  good,  and  what  was 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  the  only  reward  at  which  he  aimed. 
Besides  thb  benevolence  and  piety  of  disposition,  he  entertained  a 
honor  of  injustice,  and  possessed  the  courage  to  defend  and  succor 
the  oppressed,  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  his  own  person.     For  these 
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and  other  excellent  qualities,  yonng  Oberlin  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  considerate  training  of  his  parents ;  but  particularly  to  the  ad- 
monitions and  guidance  of  his  mother,  a  woman  whose  sole  happi- 
ness lay  in  forming  the  minds  and  habits  of  her  children. 

Lively  in  temperament,  and  reared  amidst  a  military  people, 
Oberlin  inclined  at  first  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  but  from  this 
he  was  dissuaded  by  his  father,  and  willingly  addicted  himself  to  a 
course  of  study  suitable  for  a  more  peaceful  pursuit.  French,  his 
Ternacular  tongue,  he  learned  to  write  with  great  force  and  elegance ; 
and  besides  the  German  language,  he  acquired  a  proficiency  in  Latin 
and  Qreek,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  general  science,  and  va- 
rious other  accomplbhments.  Partly  from  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
who  were  of  the  Reformed  or  Lutheran  Church,  and  partly  from  his 
own  inclinations,  he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman.  For  this  pui*pose  he  attended  a  course  of  theological 
study  at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  and  in  1760  was  ordained  to 
the  sacred  ministry. 

Being  still  young,  and  possessing  little  experience  of  £he  world, 
Oberlin  did  not  feel  warranted  in  immediately  assuming  the  pastoral 
office ;  for  the  space  of  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to  private 
teaching,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  where  he  obtained  that  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  sui^ery  which  proved  so  valuable  to  him  in  after  life.  While 
thus  occupied  he  was  ofifered  the  chaplainship  of  a  regiment,  and 
this  he  was  about  to  accept,  as  likely  to  place  him  in  a  sphere  of 
considerable  usefulness,  when  a  new  field  of  operation  was  laid  be- 
fore him  by  his  friend  M.  Stouber,  who  was  cure,  or  pastor,  in 
Waldbach,  the  principal  village  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

The  village  was  placed  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Haut  Champ,  an 
isolated  group  of  mountains,  rising  3,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  valley  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chain  of  Vosges.  The  whole  canton  contained  between 
8,000  and  9,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  covered  with 
wood,  2,000  was  occupied  as  pasture,  and  only  1,600  was  under 
cultivation,  producing  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes,  which  were  consumed 
on  the  premises.  The  inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
without  ambition  to  better  their  condition,  at  the  time  (1750)  M. 
Stouber  labored  with  them  as  the  pastor  of  the  Lut^ran  congregation. 
His  first  inquiry  was  for  the  school.  He  was  shown  a  miserable 
hut,  crowded  with  children,  without  books,  and  apparently  having 
no  instructor. 
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'  Wbere  is  the  master  V  he  asked. 

'  There  he  is,'  said  one  of  the  pupils,  pointing  to  an  old  man 
lying  on  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 

'  What  do  yon  teach  the  children,  my  good  manf  asked  Stonber. 

*  Nothing,  sir.' 

*  Nothing !— Ho  w  is  that  f 

'  Because  I  know  nothing  myself/  answered  the  old  man. 
^  Why,  then,  have  yon  been  appointed  schoolmaster  ?' 

*  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  was  the  pig-keeper*  of  Waldbach  for  many 
years,  and  when  I  was  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  employment^  I 
was  sent  here  to  take  care  of  the  children.' 

Such  was  the  chief  educational  establishment  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Boche,  and  the  others  were  Uttle  better,  for  they  were  schools  kept 
by  shepherds,  and  open  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

To  remedy  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  Stouber  set  about  the 
institution  of  proper  schoolmasters;  but  this  was  attended  with 
great  difficulty  ;  for  so  low  had  the  profession  of  the  teacher  sunk 
in  public  estimation,  that  no  one  would  undertake  the  office.  He 
at  length,  by  an  ingenious  device,  proposed  to  abolish  the  name  of 
schoolmaster,  and  institute  that  of  rSgent  in  its  stead ;  which  was 
readily  assented  to,  and  Messieurs  Us  regents  w^re  forthwith  named. 
He  then  drew  up  a  set  of  alphabet  and  spelling  books  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils ;  but  never  having  seen  such  works  before,  the  peas- 
antry imagined  they  concealed  some  species  of  heresy  or  divination. 
That  which  chiefly  puzzled  and  alarmed  them  were  the  rows  of  un- 
connected syllables,  which  meant  no  sort  of  language ;  and  on  this 
account  they  long  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  lessons.  When 
they  began  to  perceive  that,  by  conquering  the  syllables,  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  read  whole  and  connected  words,  their  jealousy 
of  the  strange  lesson-books  gradually  gave  way ;  and  finally,  when 
they  saw  that  the  children  could  read  any  book  fluently,  they  not 
only  abandoned  all  opposition,  but  begged  to  be  taught  to  read  also. 

Under  M.  Stouber's  intelligent  and  active  pastorate,  extending 
over  ten  years,  various  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  district  were  begun ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  an 
active  copartner  in  his  plans  of  amelioration,  made  him  feel  inade- 
quate to  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  he  turned  to 
Oberlin,  as  the  man  to  continue  and  perfect  his  plans. 

On  arriving  in  Strasbourg,  M.  Stouber  hastened  to  call  on  his 

*  In  this  Md  oUmt  German  TlTlafw  Uw  pi|i,  m  ynXi  m  Um  fanao,  nod  other  doimitio  animab, 
era  eU  kepi  togilher  dating  the  dey,  uader  ■  keefier,aiid  driYtn  home  to  their  raspeetlve  ownen  tt 
Bifht. 
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joang  friend,  whom  ho  foand  in  an  humble  lodging,  which  contained 
a  small  bed,  with  brown-paper  curtains,  and  a  little  iron  pan,  with 
which  Oberlin  cooked  his  supper  of  brown  bread,  with  a  little  water 
and  a  sprinkling  of  salt — ^the  whole  furniture  being  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  apartment  of  a  student  who  prefeired  independ- 
ence with  narrowness  of  circumstances,  to  finery  with  dependence 
on  others.  Stouber  observed  at  a  glance  that  Oberlin  was  precisely 
the  person  he  expected  to  find,  and  frankly  communicated  his 
wishes.  Oberlin  was  charmed  with  the  proposition.  He  would 
have  declined  accepting  any  rich  and  easy  benefice.  A  parish  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  was  quite  the  thing 
he  had  been  waiting  for.  His  hour  of  usefulness  had  come.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  installed  in  the  cure  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and, 
like  a  primitive  apostle  setting  out  for  the  wilderness,  went  to  as- 
sume the  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 

Oberlin  arrived  at  Waldbach,  where  he  was  to  reside,  on  the  30tli 
of  May,  1 767,  being  at  the  time  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  His 
parsonage-house  was  a  plain  building  of  two  stories,  standing  on  the 
face  of  a  woody  bank  near  the  church,  with  a  garden  adjoining; 
and  all  around  were  lofty  hills,  partly  covered  with  pines,  with  here 
and  there  pieces  of  pasture  and  patches  of  cultivated  Und.  It  was 
a  wild  rural  scene,  with  a  stillness  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
fiiint  sound  of  the  sheep  or  cow  bells,  sweot  by  the  breezes  along 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountains. 

PLAN  or  OPEILLTIOKB  AS  80CUL  BXTOBMBR. 

Oberlin's  idea  of  the  clerical  character  was  not  alone  that  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Suiting  himself  to  the  necessities  of  his 
position,  he  perceived  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  unite,  in  his 
own  person,  the  character  of  religious  pastor  with  that  of  secular 
instructor  and  adviser,  physician,  and  husbandman.  To  an  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  he  added 
ihe  principles  of  philosophy,  and  the  resources  of  a  mind  skilled  in 
practical  science.  One  of  his  earliest  schemes  required  him  to  com- 
bine the  functions  of  a  civil  engineer  with  those  of  a  day-laborer. 
The  account  given  of  his  enterprise  on  this  occasion  marks  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  mind  and  the  humility  of  his  disposition. 

Rood  and  Bridge  BmOdmg. 

Looking  around  on  the  general  condition  of  the  canton,  he  ob- 
served that  one  of  its  chief  defects  was  the  want  of  roads  commu- 
nicating with  the  lower  and  more  improved  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  only  existing  thoronghfares  were  absolutelj  impassable  daring 
aix  or  eight  months  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  summer  they  were  in 
so  wretched  a  state,  that  they  were  never  used  except  when  aigent 
necessity  compelled  the  natives  to  repair  to  the  neighboring  towns. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  it  was  evident  that  there  could 
be  no  solid  improvements  or  prosperity  in  the  district.  Assured  of 
this  fact,  Oberlin  called  together  his  parishioners,  and  proposed  that 
they  shonld  themselves  open  a  road  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  build  a  bridge  over  the  river  Bruche,  so  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  imprisoned  in  their  villages  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The 
boldness  of  the  proposal  filled  the  assembly  with  astonishment — ^the 
thing  appeared  to  them  impossible — and  every  one  found  an  excuse 
in  his  private  concerns  for  not  engaging  in  the  undertaking.  Some 
hinted  that  the  roads  were  well  enough  as  they  were ;  for  there  is 
nothing  too  absurd  for  the  discontented  to  say  on  such  occasions. 
Not  discouraged,  Oberlin  pointed  out  to  the  meeting  the  advantage 
which  all  would  derive  froin  having  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  the  fincility  with  which  they  would  then  be  able  to 
procure  a  multitude  of  comforts  and  conveniences  of  which  they 
were  still  destitute.  He  concluded  his  address  by  taking  up  a  pick- 
ax, exclaiming :  '  All  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  my  proposal, 
Gome  and  work  with  me.'  At  these  words  his  parishioners,  ashamed 
of  their  pretenses,  and  electrified  by  his  action,  hastened  to  get  their 
tools  and  to  follow  him.  Oberlin  had  already,  like  a  good  engineer, 
traced  the  plan ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  ground,  notiiing  re- 
mained but  to  commence  operations.  This  was  done  in  a  style  of 
lively  enthusiasm.  Each  man  occupying  his  assigned  post,  set  to 
work  in  earnest,  at  each  stroke  making  a  sensible  efiect  on  the 
BoiL  The  scene  of  labor  attracted  all  idlers  to  the  spot ;  and  every 
one,  not  to  be  behind  in  the  good  work,  lent  it  a  helping  hand. 
There  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  spectacle  of  so  much  well-directed 
industry.  It  was  no  small  holiday  work  that  was  undertaken.  To 
ibrm  the  required  thorongh&re,  there  was  not  alone  much  digging ; 
it  was  necessary  to  blast  the  rocks;  to  convey  down  enormous 
massea,  in  order  to  construct  a  wall  to  support  the  road  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bruche  ;  to  build  a  bridge  in  another  canton ;  and  to 
defiay  all  expenses.  Nothing  was  deemed  impossible  by  Oberlin 
and  his  heroic  band  of  improvers.  The  pastor,  who  on  the  Sunday 
exhorted  his  auditors  never  to  weary  in  well-doing,  and  reminded 
them  of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  was  seen  on 
the  Monday  with  a  pickax  on  his  shoulder,  marching  at  the  head  of 
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two  hundred  of  his  flock,  with  an  energy  that  braved  danger  and 
despised  fatigue.  Reversing  the  ordinary  maxim  of  envying  ease 
with  dignity y  he  had  a  firm  faith  in  that  more  glorious,  because  more 
truthful  precept,  that  labor  is  in  itself  worship.  Nor  did  he  alone 
work  with  the  hands :  his  head  was  as  constantly  scheming  ways 
and  means.  There  were  expenses  to  be  met ;  but  he  interested  his 
friends  in  Strasbourg  and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  not  appeal  to  them 
in  vain.  There  are  many  people  who  will  assist  in  a  good  work 
when  their  feelings  can  be  interested  in  its  execution.  Oberlin, 
therefore,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  many  to  sympathize  in  hia 
benevolent  projects ;  and  funds  were  provided.  In  ^ite  of  weather 
and  every  obstacle,  in  two  years  the  work  was  completed.  A  good 
road  was  made,  and  a  substantial  bridge  built,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  Strasbourg.  Roads  were  then  made  to  con- 
nect together  the  several  villages,  which  had  previously  been  entirely 
separated  from  each  other  during  the  heavy  snows.  Walls  also 
were  built  to  prevent  the  soil  on  the  steep  declivities  from  being 
washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents ;  and  channels  were  formed 
to  receive  or  carry  off  the  waters  which,  after  great  rains,  rushed 
down  with  destructive  violence. 

ImprowTnenia  m  Seeds  and  Agrictdtural  Implements. 

Roads  being  now  made,  the  peasantry  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
might  send  their  produce  to  market;  but  what  produce  had  they 
worth  sending?  A  little  corn  and  some  bad  potatoes.  Oberlin's 
work  was  only  beginning.  The  bad  potatoes  were  a  sore  grievance, 
even  as  respected  home  consumption.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  plant,  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  had  subsisted  to  a  great 
extent  on  wild  apples  and  pears,  and  many  were  afraid  they  should 
have  to  return  to  this  primitive  kind  of  food.  In  the  course  of 
years  the  potato  had  so  far  degenerated,  that  fields  which  had 
formerly  yielded  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels,  now  furnished  only  between  thirty  and  fifty  bushels ; 
these  were,  besides,  of  a  very  bad  quality.  Oberlin,  attributing  this 
circumstance  to  its  true  cause,  procured  some  fresh  seeds  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Lorraine,  to  renew  the  species.  The  plan 
was  successful :  in  a  few  years  the  inhabitants  reared  the  finest  po- 
tatoes that  could  be  grown,  and  found  in  Strasbonig  an  advantage- 
ous sale  for  all  they  could  produce. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  a  better  variety  of  potatoes,  he 
considerably  improved  the  means  of  cultivation.  The  district  was 
greatly  in  want  of  agricultural  implements.    Oberlin  witnessed  with 
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great  p^in  the  distress  of  his  poor  flock  when  they  had  the  misfor- 
tone  to  break  any  of  their  utensils.  They  were  without  ready 
money  to  purchase  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lose  much  time 
in  going  to  a  distaoce  to  obtain  them.  To  put  an  end  to  thb  evil, 
be  opened  a  store  of  various  utensils ;  sold  every  article  at  prime 
coat;    and  gave  the  purchasers  credit  till  their  payments  came 

roand. 

Diversifitd  Indurtriea — Botm  Trades, 

Considering  what  next  should  be  done,  Oberlin  perceived  that  the 
introduction  of  trades  into  the  canton  would  contribute  essentially 
to  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  were  no  wheelwrights,  masons, 
or  blacksmiths  in  the  district,  nor  within  a  considerable  distance  of 
it.  He  therefore  selected  a  certain  number  of  lads,  of  suitable  tal- 
ents, put  upon  them  decent  apparel,  and  apprenticed  them  in  the 
adjacent  towns :  this  scheme  also  was  successful.  In  a  few  years 
good  workmen  were  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  trades,  as  well 
as  joiners,  and  glaziers ;  and  these  came  and  set  up  establishments 
in  the  Ban  de  la  JElocha  T^ie  consequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
got  every  piece  of  work  done  at  home,  instead  of  being  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  having  it  executed  at  a  distance.  Carts, 
plows,  and  other  articles  used  in  husbandry  were  made  and  mended, 
and  many  comforts  introduced  which  were  formerly  all  but  unknown. 

Improved  DwelUngs, 
Thus  prepared  with  artisans,  Oberlin's  next  solicitude  extended 
to  the  houses  of  his  poorer  parishioners.  They  were  generally  cav- 
ernous, damp  dwellings,  partially  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  without  cellars  sufficiently  deep  to  preserve  potatoes,  the  staple 
winter  food  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  frost  It  was  evident  that 
the  people  could  neither  be  cleanly  nor  healthful,  nor  even  be  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind,  religiously  speaking,  while  daily  exposed  to  the 
humidity  and  the  discomforts  of  such  dens.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
pectation of  moral  improvement  while  the  human  being  is  treated, 
or  treats  himself^  like  a  brute.  The  sagacity  of  Oberlin  detected 
this  important  &ct  in  social  economics  ere  he  had  been  long  in  the 
Ban  de  U  Roche — a  &ct  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  more 
intrepid  minds  of  Britain  and  other  countries  high  in  civilization. 
To  render  the  dwellings  more  airy,  light,  dry,  and  cheerful,  and 
consequently  more  healthful  both  to  body  and  mind,  was  now 
Oberlin's  self-imposed  duty.  As  in  every  other  effort,  there  was 
some  degree  of  opposition^  but  it  all  disappeared  before  the  kindly 
influence  of  the  good  pastor.     In  a  short  time,  neat  cottages  with 
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glazed  windows,  chimneys,  and  dry  flooring,  were  sabstituted  for  the 
old  dismal  huts ;  each  provided  with  closets,  to  contain  earthenware 
and  other  useful  articles ;  and  having  a  frost-proof  cellar,  in  which 
potatoes  could  be  safely  stored.  The  improved  health  and  appear^ 
ance  of  the  people  soon  justified  all  his  benevolent  anticipations  of 
this  important  measure. 

Improved  HvrHcvtiure — Fni/Ua  and  ftowera. 
Having  improved  the  houses  of  his  parishioners,  his  next  step 
was  to  make  those  homes  pleasant,  and  the  tables  more  bountiful 
and  healthy.  His  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  plant- 
ing of  fruit-trees,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  man- 
agement and  the  increase  of  manure,  the  growth  of  natural  and 
artificial  grasses,  and  the  more  extensive  culture  of  potatoes,  and 
likewise  of  flax — the  two  productions  most  suitable  to  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  district 

Little  as  the  people  were  now  inclined  to  question  the  propriety 
of  Oberlin's  projects,  they  could  not  readily  enter  into  his  ideas  of 
improving  on  the  growth  of  fruit-trees ;  that  being  a  subject  on 
which  he,  a  native  of  a  town,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  so  * 
much  as  themselves.  As  practical  proof  seemed  therefore  necessary, 
he  commenced  operations  on  two  gardens  belonging  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  so  close  to  a  public  pathway  that  all  could  observe  his 
labors.  With  the  assistance  of  a  favorite  and  intelligent  servant,  he 
dug  trenches,  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  and  surrounded  the  young 
trees  that  he  planted  in  them  with  the  species  of  soil  which  he  con- 
sidered best  adapted  to  promote  their  growth.  He  likewise  procured 
slips  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  walnut  trees,  and  made  a 
latge  nursery-ground  of  one  of  his  gardens,  which  he  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

The  expectations  of  the  reverend  horticulturist  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  trees  planted  with  so  much  care,  grew  and  flourished 
in  a  manner  never  before  seen  in  the  canton ;  and  the  peasantry, 
who  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass  the  spot,  could  not  help  being 
surprised  at  the  contrast  between  the  scanty  supply  of  their  own  and 
the  rich  produce  of  their  pastor's  grounds.  Guided  by  a  desire  to 
have  equally  fine  crops  of  fruity  they  now  inquired  how  they  should 
proceed;  and  Oberlin,  with  great  willingness,  not  only  explained 
the  process  for  them  to  adopt  in  laying  out  their  gardens  and  in 
planting  them,  but  gave  them  young  trees  and  grafts  from  his 
nursery.  Thus  the  taste  for  planting  fruit-trees  was  happily  diffused 
and  became  a  favorite  employment  in  the  canton.    The  change  for 
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the  better  was  very  remarkable.  Cottages  wbicb  bad  been  bitberto 
bare  and  desolate  in  tbeir  aspect,  were  sarrounded  witb  little  orcb- 
ards  and  gardens ;  and  in  place  of  indigence  and  misery,  tbe  villages 
and  bamlets  gradually  assumed  an  air  of  rural  elegance  and  felicity. 
To  stock  tbe  gardens  witb  vegetables  more  suitable  to  tbe  soil 
and  climate  tban  wbat  bad  bitberto  been  cultivated,  was  also  a  wisb 
of  Oberlin ;  and  be  did  not  rest  till  be  bad  introduced  a  variety  of 
berbs  serviceable  for  food,  or  of  value  in  tbe  arts.  Tbe  method  of 
obtaining  oil  from  beecb-nuts  was  also  one  of  tbe  useful  practices 
wbicb  be  at  tbis  time  extended  tbrougbout  tbe  district  Botb  for 
ibe  sake  of  rotation  in  cropping,  and  for  winter  fodder  for  cattle, 
be  introduced  tbe  growing  of  clover  from  seed  imported  from 
Holland;  and  to  give  materials  for  clotbing,  be  encouraged  tbe 
growtb  as  well  as  tbe  dressing  of  flax. 

Laand  AgricMtral  Sodety^ — Ledbuirw. 
Having  by  bis  various  plans  considerably  meliorated  tbe  preju- 
dices and  enligbtened  tbe  minds  of  bis  parisbioners,  be  now  formed 
an  agricultural  society,  composed  of  tbe  more  intelligent  formers : 
this  association  be  connected  witb  a  society  at  Strasbourg,  wbicb, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  placed  at  bis  disposal  tbe  sum  of  2,500 
francs,  to  be  distributed  among  tbe  peasants  as  prizes  in  borticultural 
operations.     Tbe  beneficial  effect  of  tbis  measure  induced  Oberlin 
to  institute  a  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  tbose  wbo  sbould  rear  tbe 
finest  ox ;  and  be  likewise  took  measures  to  induce  tbe  formers  to 
convert  tbe  least  productive  grass-lands  into  arable  fields,  and  by 
means  of  tbe  clover,  already  noticed,  to  feed  tbe  beasts  in- tbeir 
Italia.     By  tbis  last-mentioned  practice,  be  boped  to  increase  the 
amount  of  available  manure,  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  arable  land ;  nor 
were  bis  bopes  disappointed.    Attention  to  manures  be  knew  to  be 
one  of  tbe  primary  principles  in  agriculture,  and  on  this  subject  be 
spared  no  pains  to  enlighten  tbe  people.     He  induced  tbe  practice 
of  gathering  together  all  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  tbe  leaves  of  trees, 
tbe  stalks  of  rushes,  moss,  and  fir-cones — ^all  which,  when  fermented 
in  heaps,  might  be  converted  into  a  useful  compost.    Acting  on  bis 
finrorite  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  lost,  be  also,  to  increase  the 
compost  heaps,  instructed  the  children  to  tear  old  woolen  rags  into 
shreds,  and  to  cut  up  old  shoes ;  for  all  which  be  paid  them  sixteen 
sous,  or  eightpence,  for  a  bushel,  and  one  sou  for  the  smallest  quan- 
tity they  could  collect.     A  short  time  afterward,  in  order  to  induce 
the  rising  generation  to  persevere  in  tbe  course  of  improvement 
wbicb  had  been  begun  in  the  district,  he  commenced  tbe  plan  of 
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lectaring,  for  two  hoars  every  Thursday  moming,  on  agricnltare, 
vegetable  physiology,  and  other  nsefal  branches  of  science. 

Church  and  School  MumlraUons. 

The  improvements  thus  £ar  noticed  in  the  ontward  life  of  the 
village  were  not  inangarated  and  perfected  at  once,  but  were  inter- 
spersed through  a  series  of  years,  and  were  not  secured  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  pastoral  duties.  Unlike  some  social  reformers,  who  act 
with  great  zeal  for  a  time,  and  then,  when  they  have  either  satisfied 
a  whim,  or  gained  some  paltry  meed  of  applause,  relax,  if  not  alto- 
gether cesise,  their  efforts,  Oberlin  was  animated  by  an  unwearying 
and  ever  buoyant  spirit  of  social  melioration.  Nor,  while  giving  so 
much  time  and  anxiety  to  the  temporal  wel&re  of  his  flock,  did  he 
neglect  the  more  weighty  matter  of  religious  instruction.  The 
earnestness  of  his  clerical  ministrations  was  almost  unexampled; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  amiableness  of  his  character  and  his 
boundless  benevolence,  gained  for  him  from  his  parishioners  the  title 
of  Papa  Oberlin^  or  Cher  Papa  (Dear  Papa),  by  which  he  became 
universally  known. 

Hitherto,  we  have  said  nothing  of  Papa  Oberlin's  benevolent  and 
judicious  schemes  for  training  the  young ;  these,  however,  early  en- 
gaged his  attention.  He  was  most  solicitous  of  erecting  a  school- 
house  in  Waldbach,  which  might  answer  as  a  model  for  one  in  the 
other  four  villages ;  but  the  raising  of  the  requisite  funds  for  this 
undertaking  was  a  matter  of  some  diflSculty  among  a  poor  popuk- 
tion ;  from  his  own  income,  which  was  never  above  1,000  francs  (£40) 
annually,  and  already  burdened  with  many  claims,  he  ^sould  also 
derive  little  assistance.  There  were  no  landed  gentry  to  whom  he 
could  apply ;  but,  as  in  former  cases  of  uigent  necessity,  friends  at 
a  distance  extended  a  helping  hand ;  and  the  school-house  was  at 
length  erected  and  furnished.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  a  similar  school-house  was  erected  in  each  of  the  other 
villages;  and  such  was  the  progress  of  improved  sentiment  among 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  came  voluntarily  forward  to  second  the 
efforts  of  their  pastor,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  supporting  the  establishment  To  complete  his  scheme 
of  education,  he  instituted  arrangements  for  preparing  young  men 
as  teachers :  thus  providing  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  pros- 
pective conducting  of  these  useful  seminaries. 

JH/in<  Schools — Kwdergarten. 
The  schools  for  children  over  seven  years  answered  every  expecta- 
tion ;  but  something  else  was  desirable.    He  observed  with  regret. 
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that  while  parenta  were  engaged  in  their  daily  labors,  and  the  elder 
children  at  school,  the  in£EuitB  were  either  neglected,  or  left  in  the 
chai^  of  old  women,  incompetent,  from  their  infirmities  and  their 
ignorance,  to  pay  them  the  attention  and  give  them  the  instraction, 
diey  required.  Edacation,  as>  he  jnstly  considered,  begins  in  the 
naraery,  and  children  may  be  taught  right  from  wrong — to  be  meek 
or  passionate,  cleanly  or  the  reverse,  before  they  are  out  of  the 
cradle.  To  see  an  evil,  was  with  Oberlin  only  preliminary  to  pro- 
viding a  remedy.  He  resolved  to  institute  in  his  parish  a  number 
of  salles  d^amUy  or  infant  sehooU^  under  properly  qualified  can- 
dueirieM, 

In  commencing  operations,  he  received  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
who  sought  out  and  instructed  women  of  mature  age  and  of  a  kindly 
disposition  to  act  as  schoolmistresses.  Having  hired  an  apartment 
in  each  of  the  five  villages  and  three  hamlets  in  the  canton,  Oberiin 
placed  in  each  one  of  these  a  woman,  whom  he  termed  conductrice. 
At  first,  the  schools  were  opened  only  one  day  in  the  week,  as  the 
conductrices  were  obliged  to  labor  during  the  other  days  for  their 
subsistence;  but  afterward  means  were  found  for  more  frequent  in- 
struction. Having  been  previously  initiated  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  conductrice  taught  the 
children  by  turns  whatever  appeared  most  suited  to  their  infant 
capacities.  In  the  instructions,  there  was  a  happy  blending  of  labor 
with  intellectual  exertion.  Children  naturally  love  to  finger  or  work 
at  something,  and,  as  is  observed,  if  not  provided  with  some  kind 
of  trivial  but  harmless  employment,  they  will  almost  inevitably 
work  mischieCi  To  amuse  their  minds — to  keep  them  from  med- 
dling with  each  other — and,  in  some  instances,  to  keep  them  from 
fiJling  asleep,  as  well  as  to  acustom  them  to  industrious  habits,  the 
I  elder  boys  were  taught  to  pick  or  card  wool  and  cotton,  and  the 

girU  to  spin,  sew,  and  knit.  Those  who  were  too  young  for  this 
species  of  labor,  were  placed  in  positions  to  see  the  work  going  on ; 
for,  next  to  working  themselves,  all  children  are  fond  of  looking  at 
others  at  work.  While  so  employed,  their  conductrice  related  and 
explained  little  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  from  other  sources ;  also 
pleasing  anecdotes  in  natural  history — the  whole  of  a  kind  likely  to 
suppress  the  animal  propensities,  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  a  love  of  justice,  mercy,  and  peace;  likewise  to  show  the  wise 
and  superintending  care  of  Providence,  and  the  beauty  and  harmony 
which  reign  throughout  creation.  She  also  taught  them  to  sing  and 
repeat  hymns ;  instructed  them  in  some  of  the  leading  hcti  in 
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geography  and  botany ;  and  trained  them  to  be  cleanly  in  person, 
and  respecitfnl  and  polite  in  their  general  behavior.  Another  point 
in  the  juvenile  education  was,  the  inculcating  of  a  love  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  nature.  A  taste  for  flowers  was  in  particular  cultivated, 
tending  greatly  to  modify  the  dispositions,  and  improve  the  artistic 
abilities  of  the  young. 

The  germs  of  much  useful  knowledge  and  moral  excellence  were 
in  this  manner  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  as  they  grew  up.  So  far  from  being 
weary  of  these  meetings,  the  children  were  delighted  to  attend,  and 
their  parents  were  equally  pleased  with  their  progress.  Having  been 
thus  prepared  by  early  discipline,  they  were  at  the  age  of  sevea 
years,  admitted  into  the  higher  schools,  where  they  were  carried  for- 
ward through  a  sound  elementary  education.  Among  other  benefits 
originating  in  this  course  of  instruction,  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  language  of  the  people.  Formerly,  the  language  spoken  was 
a  patois  or  jaigon,  scarcely  understood  by  strangers,  and  a  great 
impediment  to  general  intercourse.  The  condnctrices  in  the  infant 
schools,  by  never  allowing  a  single  word  of  patois,  and  teaching  the 
pupils  to  speak  pure  French,  almost  entirely  banished  this  unintelli- 
gible jargon,  and  introduced  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
which  is  now  spoken  in  the  canton. 

Superviaion^ExaminaHona  and  EihibiUonB, 
Oberlin  did  not  set  all  this  mechanism  of  education  in  motion, 
and  then  leave  it  to  itself :  he  kept  a  watchful  superintendence  over 
the  whole,  and  reserved  for  himself,  almost  exclusively,  the  appro- 
priate function  of  religious  instructor.  He  collected  all  the  children 
who  were  not  mere  infJEints  once  a  week  at  Waldbach,  for  general 
examination  in  their  studies ;  and  every  Sunday  the  children  of  each 
village,  in  rotation,  assembled  at  the  church  to  sing  the  hymns  and 
recite  the  lessons  of  piety  they  had  learned,  and  to  receive  fresh  re- 
ligious instruction  and  admonitions.  These  assemblages  were  not, 
as  may  be  ima^ned,  meetings  of  gloom  and  fear,  as  the  method  of 
communicating  religious  knowledge  too  often  unfortunately  is.  So 
universally  was  Oberlin  beloved,  so  mild,  persuasive,  and  indulgent 
were  his  exhortations,  that  the  children  were  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  attend,  and  doubly  happy  when  they  were  rewarded  with 
a  smile  from  the  Cher  Papa. 

School  <md  IHnerating  lAbrariea — Aknanaea. 
Vnth  the  assistance  of  benevolent  friends  in  Strasbourg,  Oberlin 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the 
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diffnent  •chools,  and  also  to  farnuh  an  electrical  machine  and  other 
philosophical  instraments.  Oberlin  likewise  has  the  credit  of  having 
at  this  time  stmck  out  an  original  idea,  which  has  since  been  per- 
fected in  Scotland.  This  was  the  establishment  of  small  itinerating 
libraries.  A  neat  and  handy  collection  of  books  being  pat  into  a 
case,  was  left  at  a  village  for  three  months,  for  the  use  of  the  inhab- 
itants. At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  removed  to  another  village, 
and  another  collection  of  books,  different  firom  the  former,  took  its 
place.  Thns  collections  of  books,  some  of  which  were  printed  at 
Oberlin^s  own  expense,  were  made  to  circulate  through  the  canton, 
and  a  continual  fond  of  amusement  and  instruction  kept  up.* 

The  arrangements  for  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  people 
were  not  yet  terminated.  A  crowning  point  to  his  labors  in  the 
department  of  literature  was  the  composing  and  publishing  of  an 
almanac  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This  interesting  annual 
was  divested  of  all  the  &lsehoods  and  superstitions  with  which 
almanacs  are  usually  filled ;  and,  like  that  of  '  Poor  Richard,'  was 
replete  with  useful  advices,  and  hints  on  many  subjects  of  interest. 

Evils  of  too  great  Prosperity  ohinaied. 

At  the  time  of  Oberlin^s  settlement,  the  parish  contained  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  families ;  now,  it  comprised  five  or  six  hundred, 
numbering  altogether  a  population  of  about  three  thousand.  Here 
was  a  perplexing  problem.  Oberlin  felt  that  the  very  improvements 
he  had  instituted  had  probably  hastened  the  arrival  of  the  period 
when  the  land  could  support  no  more  inhabitants  with  a  reasonable 
share  of  comfort  From  whatever  cause,  the  fact  of  over-popula- 
tion was  becoming  evident  Every  little  bit  of  land  was  occupied 
by  its  family ;  and  the  family  patches  were  in  the  course  of  sub- 
division. There  was  as  yet  no  actual  want,  because  all  less  or  more 
assisted  each  other,  and  the  economical  habits  of  the  people  led 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  small  means  at  their  disposal.  Po- 
tatoes being  their  chief  fare,  the  only  immediate  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  that  vegetable.  In  1812,  the 
calamity  of  a  greatly  deficient  harvest  fell  upon  France ;  corn  rose 
to  an  exorbitant  price  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  potatoes 
were  sold  for  a  sou  apiece.  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  other  districts,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Oberlin  having  introduced  a  vigorous  variety  of  the  potato.     From 
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this  cause  alone  the  people  did  not  die  of  famine,  as  they  miui 
otherwise  have  done. 

While  thankful  for  the  narrow  escape  which  his  parishioners  had 
made  on  this  occasion,  the  good  pustor  was  the  more  alarmed  for 
the  continued  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  as  they  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  emigrate,  he  set  about  contriving  means  for  introducing 
employment  from  without  The  pl^uting  of  straw,  kniting,  and  dye- 
ing with  the  plants  of  the  country,  were  accordingly  introduced.  A 
more  successful  branch  of  industry  which  followed  was  the  spinning 
of  cotton  by  the  hand,  for  the  manufiactories  of  Alsace.  In  having 
women  and  girls  taught  the  art  of  spiDuing,  Oberlin  was  indefatiga- 
ble ;  and  such  was  his  earnestness,  that  he  gave  prizes  to  tlie  best 
spinners  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  wages.  He  had  the  gratificar 
tion  of  seeing  his  plan  succeed.  In  a  short  time  the  spinners  became 
so  expert,  that  in  a  single  year  the  wages  paid  by  a  manufacturer 
for  spinning  cotton  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  amounted  to  32,000 
francs  (£1,280).  Weaving  by  the  hand  was  next  introduced,  and 
promised  to  be  equally  remunerative,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
whole  of  this  prosperity  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  at  Schir- 
meck.  Hand-labor  could  wage  no  effectual  war  with  this  cheaply 
wrought  and  powerful  enginery,  and  the  inhabitants  sank  to  their 
former  state  of  privation. 

While  still  smarting  under  the  bereavement  of  their  labor,  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  visited  by  a  M.  Legrand, 
a  ribbon  manufacturer,  from  Basel  in  Switzerland ;  and  so  charmed 
was  he  with  the  character  of  the  Cher  Papa  Oberlin,  and  the  orderly 
habits  of  the  people,  that  he  forthwith  induced  his  two  sons,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  his  business,  to  remove  their  manufactory  to 
the  Steinthal*  This  proved  to  be  a  more  permanent  and  suitable 
undertaking  than  that  of  cotton-spinning.  Ribbons  are  woven  by 
hand-looms,  and  these  being  dispersed  amongst  the  cottages  of  the 

*  lo  a  Report  to  tho  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Afrieoltara  in  Fmnoe,  the  Pretidaot,  Baron 
da  Oerando,  iatioduoes  a  letter  from  M.  Lefraod,  from  which  the  foHowinf  is  an  extmet : 

'  Cooduotcd  by  ProTidence  into  this  remote  Talley,  I  was  the  moreitniek  wiUi  the  tterility  of  its 
soil,  its  straw-thatched  cottages,  the  apparent  poTcrty  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
fare,  from  the  contrast  which  these  external  appearaoees  formed  to  the  cnltiTated  oonTcrsatioa 
which  I  enjoyed  with  every  individual  I  met  whilst  visiting  its  five  villafss,  and  the  franknem  and 
aolveei  of  the  children,  who  extended  to  me  their  little  hands.  I  had  often  beard  of  the  good  pastor 
Oberlin,  and  eagerly  sought  his  acquaintance.  Be  gave  me  the  most  hospitaUe  reception.  .  .  . 
It  is  now  four  years  since  I  retired  here  with  my  family ;  and  the  pleasure  of  residing  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  whose  manners  are  softened  and  whose  minds  aro  enlightened  by  the  instructions  which 
they  receive  ftom  their  earliest  infancy,  more  than  reconciles  us  to  tbe  privations  which  we  most 
necessarily  experience  in  a  valley  separated  from  the  reet  of  the  worid  by  a  chain  of  soneuoding 
mountains.' 
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peittntiyy  in  which  also  the  winding  of  the  silk  weft  for  the  weavers 
uoondacted,  employment  was  fonnd  for  some  hundreds  of  people, 
old  and  yoong,  in  their  own  dwellings — a  plan  every  way  more  ad- 
rutageoas  than  that  of  working  in  large  factories.     As  in  some  of 
the  Swim  cantons^  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  now  exhibited  a  happy  mix- 
tore  of  agricultnral  and  horticultural  labors  with  mechanical  pur- 
raits.    From  many  of  the  cottages  on  the  hill-sides  were  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  swift-flying  shuttle ;  and  when  these  were  hushed  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  weaver  might  be  seen  trimming 
his  garden  or  digging  in  the  patch  of  arable  land  connected  with 
bis  establishment. 

One  of  the  public  services  performed  by  the  Cher  Papa  for  the 

Ban  de  la  Roche  was  the  settling  of  a  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit 

which  was  carrying  on  between  the  peasantry  and  the  tetgneurs  of 

the  territory.     A  seigneur,  according  to  the  old  French  usages,  was 

the  feudal  lord  or  superior  of  a  tract  of  land,  from  the  resident 

proprietors  or  cultivators  of  which  he  exacted  certain  annual  dues 

•nd  services ;  in  requital,  he  gave  them  legal  protection  and  some 

other  privil^es,  such  as  the  right  of  cutting  timber  from  the  forests, 

or  fiBhing  in  the  rivers.     At  the  Revolution,  the  seigneuries  were 

generally  abolished ;  without,  however,  as  it  would  appear,  quashing 

ray  legal  disputes  which  had  previously  been  unsettled  between  the 

seigneurs  and  their  vassals.    The  litigation,  in  the  present  instance, 

was  with  regard  to  the  forests  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the 

moontains,  and,  with  varying  fortune,  the  suit  had  lasted  upward 

ci  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  through  all  varieties  of  tribunals. 

In  1813,  the  quarrel,  handed  down  from  &ther  to  son,  still  raged, 

•nd  promised  to  rage  for  many  years  longer.     Attempts  had  been 

made  by  the  seigneurs  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  without  avail. 

lUs  perplexing  law-plea  had  been  the  plague  of  Oberlin's  life :  it 

was  the  standing  grievance  of  the  canton :  now  sinking  into  silence, 

now  reviving,  it  kept  every  tongue  in  exercise. 

With  some  useful  advice  from  his  friend,  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment, Oberlin  undertook  to  convince  his  parishioners  how  much 
more  advantageous  it  would  be  for  them  to  make  certain  sacrifices, 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  dispute,  than  to  protract  it  even  with  the 
ultimate  chance  of  being  victorious.  He  showed  them  the  amount 
of  expenses  they  had  already  lost,  and  which  they  might  still  lose ; 
what  were  the  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ;  and  what 
pleasures  they  would  have  in  being  no  longer  subjected  to  such  a 
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torment  Besides  offering  these  reasons^  he  niged  the  religions 
view  of  the  subject^  insisting  on  the  duty  of  living  at  peace  and  in 
friendship  with  all  mankind.  The  mond  power  of  the  good  pastor 
wasy  perhaps,  in  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  conquest  on  this 
occasion.  Melting  the  obstinacy  of  his  auditors  by  his  arguments 
and  eloquence,  they  agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  mutual  compromise, 
and  the  litigation  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  few  smooth  words 
effected  what  years  of  wrangling  and  battling  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. The  day  on  which  the  mayors  attended  to  receive  the 
signature  of  the  late  belligerents^  was  one  of  rejoicing  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prefect,  these  magistrates 
presented  to  Oberlin  the  pen  with  which  the  deed  had  been  signed, 
requesting  him  to  suspend  it  in  his  study  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  achieved  over  long-cherished  animosities.  The  gift 
was  gratefully  accepted;  and  it  was  often  afterward  declared  by 
Oberlin  that  the  day  on  which  that  pen  was  used  had  been  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

FAMILT  UFB  OF  OBERLIN. 

Oberlin  was  happy  in  his  own  domestic  life — ^married  within  a 
year  after  his  settlement,  to  Madeleine  Salom6  Witter,  daughter  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  he  found  in  his  wife  a 
woman  of  good  sense  and  tender  feelings,  who  entered  heartily  into 
his  labors,  and  yet  tempering  his  zeal  with  considerate  prudence. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  their  married  life,  she  bore  him  three 
sons  and  four  daughters, — when  she  died  in  1784,  filling  his  heart 
for  a  time  with  despair.  The  loss  was  in  some  degree  supplied  to 
his  children,  by  a  young  woman,  an  orphan,  named  Louisa  Schepler^ 
who  had  been  a  conductrice  in  one  of  the  infant  schools,  and  find- 
ing the  occupation  not  suitable  to  her  health,  she  became  a  domestic 
— a  help  in  his  &mily— declining  all  recompense,  and  performing 
any  and  every  service  which  a  daughter  and  housekeeper  could  do, 
with  the  most  affectionate  devotion. 

DeaOi, 
Oberlin  died  June  1,  1826,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
60th  of  his  ministry  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche — and  the  last  touching 
ceremonies  were  performed  on  the  6th  of  June  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  parishioners  and  strangers,  of  every  sect  and 
party — the  Catholic  population,  the  priests  in  their  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  and  the  various  religious  orders  joining  in  the  Protestant 
ceremonies.  In  his  death,  it  may  be  truly  said,  '  mankind  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS — MARCH,   1876. 

Mb.  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.  A.,  the  newly  appointed  *  Professor  of  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Education '  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
livered his  inaugural  lecture  on  Friday,  the  81st  March.  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Principal  of  the  University,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  students  and  firiends  of  education,  including  many  of  the 
professors  and  authorities  of  the  College.  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  first  professional  lecture  on  Education  delivered  within  tlie  walls 
of  a  British  University  induces  us  to  give  Mr.  Laurie^s  able  and  thought- 
ful address  in  extenso.     Professor  Laurie  said — 

Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, — ^The  first  occupant  of  a  Chair 
new  to  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
position.  It  may  be  fairly  expected  of  him,  not  merely  to  correlate  the 
new  subject  with  the  other  studies  of  a  University,  but  to  vindicate  for 
it  a  right  to  the  promotion  which  it  has  obtained,  to  explain  its  bearing 
on  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  to  satisfy  the 
skeptical  as  to  its  direct  utility.  Were  I,  however,  to  undertake  to 
maintain  a  thesis  so  large,  I  should  weary  even  the  well  disposed  listener, 
and  probably  fail  after  all  to  convince  or  convert  the  unfriendly.  A 
broad  treatment  of  the  subject  would  involve  me  in  a  range  of  argument^ 
fact,  and  illustration,  so  wide  and  varied,  that  I  think  it  better  to  assume 
very  much  on  the  general  question.  I  am  entitled  indeed  to  make  large 
assomptions,  if  the  educational  movement  of  the  last  thirty-five  years 
has  had  any  genuineness  and  honesty  in  it ;  if  Education  has  been  any 
thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  political  and  ecclesiastical  contention.  It 
is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  by  limiting  my  range  of  observation, 
and  confining  myself  to  the  objections  taken  to  the  foundation  of  this 
particular  Chair,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  some  indication  of  my 
own  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  question  of  Education,  I  may  do 
more  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  general  treatment,  to  reconcile 
the  hostile  and  the  skeptical  to  this  new  event  in  educational  history, — 
But,  firsty  a  few  words  as  to  the  foundation. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  was  bom  in  St  Andrews  in  1758.*  At  the  ancient 
University  of  that  town  he  was  distinguished  in  most  subjects  of  study, 

*  8m  Bbinoir  in  Banuud*t  Anurietm  Journal  ef  Edueatwm,  YoL>^^ainRlp»'497.  .. 
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but  especially  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  After  spending 
some  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  sailed  for 
BCadras.  There  he  was  appointed  to  an  army  chaplaincy,  and  under^ 
took,  along  with  his  other  duties,  the  superintendence  of  the  Military 
Male  Orphan  Asylum,  which  was  instituted  after  his  arrival  in  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was^  while  devoting  himself  with  singular  earnestness  and 
assiduity  to  the  work  of  Education  in  this  hospital  that  he  was  driven, 
almost  by  the  necessity  of  his  position,  to  invent  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  with  which  his  name  will  be  ever  associated.  After  Dr.  BelPs  re- 
turn to  this  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination  of  his  sys- 
tem, being  sustained  in  his  unceasing  activity  not  a  little  by  the  rivalry 
of  Joseph  Lancaster.*  Out  of  the  labors  of  the  latter  grew  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  out  of  the  labors  of  the  former  the 
National  Society  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  principle  of  mutual  instruction  of  boys  by  boys  was  the  discovery 
by  which  Dr.  Bell  hoped  to  regenerate  the  world.  But  in  truth  the  in- 
vention and  application  of  this  method  was  not  his  sole  merit  He  was 
a  genuine  teacher,  having  quick  sympathy  with  the  nature  of  boys,  and 
great  readiness  of  resource  in  the  school-room.  Many  of  our  established 
practices  were  first  introduced  by  him,  and  some  of  his  improvements 
are  only  now  being  adopted.  My  impression  is,  that,  prior  to  his  under- 
taking the  charge  of  the  Madras  Orphan  Asylum  in  1789,  it  was  not  usual 
strictly  to  classify  the  pupils  of  a  primary  school ;  and  you  are  doubtless 
aware  that  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  leading  schools  of  Scotland 
began  to  arrange  their  pupils  in  classes  according  to  their  progress,  and 
that  in  some  schools  of  high  reputation  (incredible  as  it  may  seem)  classi- 
fication on  this  basis  has  not  even  yet  been  attempted !  I  shall  not  on 
this  occasion  enter  further  into  Dr.  Bell's  educational  reforms,  but  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  at  present,  and  until  better  informed,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Art  of  Primary  Education 
in  this  country,  as  a  eoTueiotu  Art 

Dr.  Bell  destined  his  large  fortune  mainly  for  the  foundation  of  specific 
Educational  Institutions,  the  residue  to  be  applied  to  educational  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  discretion  of  his  Trustees,  enjoining  on  them 
always  to  have  due  regard  to  the  promotion  of  his  system.  The  interest 
of  this  money  was  for  many  years  paid  away  in  small  grants  to  various 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot 
land ;  but  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  in  1872, 
which  made  universal  provision  for  schools,  the  Trustees,  who  at  present 
are  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Lord  Kirkcaldie,  and  Mr.  John  Cook, 
W.  S.,  resolved  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  their  keeping  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  Chairs  of  Education  in  Edinburgh  and  St  An- 
drews, to  be  called  the  *  Bell  Chairs  of  the  History,  Theory,  and  Practice 
of  Education,'  imposing  on  the  occupants  the  duty  of  expounding,  in  the 
course  of  their  prelections,  Bell's  principles  and  system.    They  thereby 
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fulfilled  ID  the  most  effectual  way,  under  existing  circumstanceSf  the 
objects  which  Dr.  Bell  had  in  view  in  originally  constituting  the  trust 
Certainly  no  one  who  had  read  the  Life  of  Dr.  Bell  will  doubt  that  this 
resolution  of  the  Trustees  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  pleas- 
ing to  bini.  Almost  with  one  voice  the  teaching  profession  have  hailed 
the  action  of  the  Trustees  as  a  great  educational  advance.  It  has  been 
Mi  that  the  three  gentlemen  above  named  have  conferred  honor  on  ji  de- 
partment of  work  which  Dr.  Bell  delighted  to  honor.  They  have 
unquestionably  done  very  much  to  promote  Education  in  Scotland,  not 
onlj  by  raising  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  in  public  estimation,  but 
also  by  attracting  public  attention  to  Education  as  being  not  merely  a 
question  of  national  machinery  for  the  institution  of  schools  (essential 
though  this  undoubtedly  is),  but  a  question  of  principles  and  methods — 
in  brief,  of  philosophy. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained  by  want  of  time  to  make 
here  only  a  passing  allusion  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  late  Professor 
Pillana  to  do  what  the  Bell  Trustees  have  now  accomplished. 

Objects  of  (he  Chair. — Training  CoUeges. 
A  Chair  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  having  been 
instituted,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  the  objects  of  such  a  Chair  are. 
There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  these.  Some  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  there  is  to  say  on  Education  within  the  walls  of  a 
University,  and  what  the  principles  and  history  of  that  subject  have  to 
do  with  the  schoolmaster's  work.  Others  who  have  not  to  be  instructed 
on  these  points  dread  the  competition  of  an  Education  Chair  with  the 
existing  Training  Colleges.  The  latter  class  of  objectors  is  the  more  im- 
portant They  are  at  least  aware  that  the  necessity  of  training  teachers 
in  methods  and  in  school  organization  is  not  a  question  to  be  now  for  the 
first  time  debated.  They  know  that  the  question  has  been  settled  these 
thirty  years  by  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  Government,  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Education  Committees  of  the  various  Churches.  The 
former  class  of  objectors  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  University 
training  of  teachers  in  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  Education,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  prepared  with  equal  readiness  and  confidence 
to  urge  against  the  institution  of  the  existing  Training  Colleges  thirty 
years  ago.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  had  the  general  question 
of  the  desirableness  of  training  teachers  to  their  professional  work  been 
propounded  thirty  years  ago  for  discussion  on  its  own  merits,  it  would 
not  yet  be  settled  in  the  afiBrmative.  The  Parliamentary  Philistine,  the 
'Church  in  danger'  men,  and  above  all  (strange  to  say)  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  would  have  been 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  such  novel  idea  in  a  practical  form, 
liany  as  are  the  evils  of  centralization,  it  is  to  centralization  and  to  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  that  we  owe  the  full  recognition  of  the  efforts 
which  were  being  made  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere  to  train  teachers,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  Training 
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College  sjstem.  The  work  was  done  thr&agh  the  Churches,  and  accord- 
ingly called  forth  no  Church  opposition,  and  as  money  was  freely  offered 
to  all  who  desired  training,  the  rest  of  the  world  readily  acquiesced. 

The  effect  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
most  beneficial.  Almost  all  now  recognise  that  there  is  an  art  of  teach- 
ing and  of  school  keeping,  and  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  that  art^ 
It  is  only  among  that  class  of  teachers  and  professors  who  have  never 
oome  into  close  contact  with  the  existing  system  of  training  that  doubts 
and  objections  survive.  Quietly,  and  almost  unnoticed,  a  great  new 
Institution  has  established  itself  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  over- 
powered every  possible  theoretical  objection  to  its  existence  by  the 
practical  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  country.  It  is  therefore  too 
late  now  to  discuss  the  general  question.  The  practical  result  is  before 
us,  and  the  occupation  of  teacher  has  been  finally  raised  into  a  profession 
by  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  entering  it,  a  professional  discipline. 

Notwithstanding  many  defects — and  I  suspect  that  even  in  our  Uni- 
versity system  there  are  defects — the  Training  College  system  has  been 
a  success.  The  kind  of  work  done  in  these  institutions,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  taken  their  place  as  seminaries  second  only  to  the 
Universities  themselves,  would,  if  inquired  into,  astonish  the  few  who 
have  hitherto  ignored  their  existence.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  even  in  Secondary  instruction  have 
been  due  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  although  these  exist  for  the  training  of  Primary  teachers  alone. 
Every  man  connected  with  Education  must  be  so  well  informed  on  this 
the  most  important  modem  movement  in  educational  history  that  to 
dwell  longer  on  it  would  be  superfluous.  My  purpose  in  referring  to  it 
at  all  is  to  limit  the  range  of  any  argument  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  me  on  this  occasion. 

Becaring  of  Ihe  Chair  on  Training  Colleges. 

For,  the  necessity  of  training  the  future  teacher  not  only  in  the  sub- 
jects which  he  is  afterward  to  teach,  but  in  the  art  which  he  is  to  profess, 
being  once  for  all  a  settled  matter,  I  am  at  liberty  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  narrower  question  of  the  training  of  aspirants  to  the  scholastic 
profession,  who  pass  through  the  Universities.  These  aspirants  are 
either  self-supporting  or  partly  dependent  on  small  bursaries  gained  in 
open  competition,  and  their  purpose  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
higher  class  of  Public  Schools  (which,  in  their  upper  departments,  are  in 
truth  Secondary  Schools),  and  for  purely  Secondary  or  Grammar  Schools 
either  in  Scotland  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  attending  University  classes  instead  of  the  classes  of  a  Training 
College  has  no  such  great  virtue  in  it  as  to  enable  University  men  to  dis- 
pense with  professional  training  more  than  their  humbler  fellow-teachers, 
it  is  superfluous  to  argue  the  point  It  may  be  at  once  assumed  that,  as 
the  schools  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves,  at  least  those  in 
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Scotland  and  the  Colonies,  comprehend  within  them  at  once  Primary  and 
Secondary  instruction,  the  need  of  professional  training,  in  the  case  of 
UnWeTsity  students,  is  peculiarly  great  Where  are  they  to  get  this  ? 
They  might  he  required  to  combine  attendance  at  a  Training  College  with 
attendance  at  the  University  for  a  degree ;  but  this,  though  it  might  serve 
as  a  provisional  arrangement,  would  not  secure  the  end  we  seek.  And 
why  would  this  arrangement  not  secure  the  end  we  seek  ?  For  the  same 
reason,  and  for  no  other,  that  a  specialist  Training  College  does  not  an- 
swer the  same  purposes  as  a  University.  The  broader  culture,  the  freer 
air,  the  higher  aims  of  the  latter,  give  to  it  an  educational  influence  which 
specialist  colleges  can  never  exercise. 

It  is  impossible  within  my  present  limits  to  elaborate  this  view  of  the 
question :  it  is  &miliar  to  all  educated  men.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  moment  we  substitute  a  distinct  practical  purpose,  such  as  the 
prodaction  of  engineers,  officers  of  the  army,  ministers  of  the  church,  as 
the  exclusive  aim  of  education,  and  arrange  the  whole  machinery  of  an 
Institation  to  attain  any  one  of  these  ends  exclusively,  the  mental  life  of 
the  student  becomes  at  once  narrowed,  and  education  in  the  higher  sense 
disappears  altogether.  We  all  acknowledge  this  truth  when  it  is  sup- 
ported by  our  antipathies,  and  we  are  called  upon  for  an  opinion  on  such 
seminaries  as  Jesuit  Colleges.  But  the  objections  to  be  taken  to  these 
specialist  seminaries  are,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  substantially 
the  same  in  kind  as  may  be  taken  to  colleges  which  have  other  and  mere- 
ly secular  aims.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
Universities  as  the  trainers  of  all  those  aspirants  to  the  teaching  profession 
▼ho  are  fitted  by  their  previous  education  to  enter  on  a  University  cur- 
riculum. This  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  those  who  desire  a  University 
training  for  schoolmasters.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  demand  ?  The  pre- 
liminary training  of  all  female  student- teachers,  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  other  sex,  make,  and  will  continue  in  perpetuity  to  make,  Training 
Colleges  a  necessity ;  but  there  are  some  youths  whose  greater  local  ad- 
vantages or  greater  native  energy  of  mind  is  such  as  to  have  secured  for 
them  a  better  early  training  in  languages  and  mathematics,  and  to  have 
inspired  them  with  a  higher  ambition  than  these  seminaries  can  satisfy. 
Those  better  trained  intellects,  those  more  ambitious  natures,  ought  to 
have  the  University  open  to  them. 

It  may  be  urged — it  is  urged  by  some — that  the  students  of  Training 
Colleges  are  welcome  to  th^  discipline  which  the  University  can  give  in 
classics,  science,  and  philosophy,  but  that  the  Training  Colleges  them- 
selves should  furnish  the  purely  professional  instruction.  But  the  answer 
to  this  is^  that  if  the  Training  Colleges  are  competent  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion of  Education  as  a  science  and  art  equally  well  with  the  Universities, 
they  are  also  competent  to  teach  classics,  science,  and  philosophy  equally 
well  with  the  Universities.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  to  the  staff  of 
these  institutions.  Latin,  I  &ncy,  can  be  taught  quite  as  well  in  one 
street  of  a  town  as  another.    What  we  want  is,  that  the  student-teacher 
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shall  live  in  the  Uniyersity  atmosphere,  and  enjoy  all  those  subtle  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advantages  which  belong  to  that  serener  air.  If  this 
be  desirable  as  regards  Latin  and  Mathematics,  how  much  more  is  it  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education !  Here  the  student 
enters  into  the  precincts  of  Philosophy  itself:  he  has  to  find  the  psycho- 
logical basis  and  relations  of  methods  of  instruction ;  he  has  to  think 
about  Education,  and  try  to  ascertain  what  Education  precisely  is,  and 
what  kind  of  public  duty  it  is  which  he  has  before  him  as  a  teacher.  He 
has  to  investigate  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  to  expand  his  thought  by 
studying  its  history.  Is  it  not  at  once  apparent  that  whatever  advantage 
belongs  to  the  study  of  classics  and  science  in  a  University  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  studies  which  ally  themselves  to  philosophy  and  history  ? 
Doubtless  there  are  some  minds  whose  education  is  so  defective  and  whose 
imagination  is  so  weak  that  they  are  unable  to  conceive  in  what  respect 
a  University  curriculum  should  differ,  as  it  does  differ  in  its  very  essence, 
from  a  similar  curriculum  in  a  specialist  college  in  which  a  practical  lim- 
itation of  aim  vitiates,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  the  process  of  education 
in  the  nroper  sense  of  that  term.  To  such  minds  I  do  not  address  my- 
self. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  in  depreciation  of  Training  Colleges. 
You  will  not  misapprehend  me.  I  know  them  too  well  not  to  respect 
them.  I  have  already  shown  to  you  their  importance  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  country,  their  necessity  as  a  permanent 
part  of  that  machinery,  and  the  debt  the  country  owes  to  them.  But 
they  are  not  Universities — this  is  all  I  desire  to  say — any  more  than 
Sandhurst,  or  Woolwich,  or  Gooper^s  HiU  is  a  University.  It  is  true 
that  certain  picked  students  are  now  sent  from  the  Training  Colleges  to 
certain  Universities  to  attend  two  of  the  classes  there,  and  thus  sniff  the 
Academic  air ;  but  this  device  can  never  supply  the  place  of  a  University 
curriculum  and  of  University  life. 

Relation  of  University  Curriculum  to  the  Education  of  Scotland. 

When,  further,  we  consider  that  for  two  hundred  years  all  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Universities,  and  have  carried  with  them  into  the  most  remote  parishes 
some  University  culture,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  system  which  has 
been  so  beneficial  in  the  past  shall  be  continued  and  even  more  fully 
developed  under  the  new  Statute?  At  this  moment  no  man  can  be 
appointed  to  a  Public  School  in  Scotland — and  the  term  Public  School 
includes  all  schools,  with  about  a  dozen  exceptions — who  does  not  possess 
a  Government  certificate.  A  raw  lad  from  the  Hebrides  is,  after  nine  or 
ten  months'  training,  and  while  yet  barely  able  to  write  an  ordinary 
letter,  while  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin,  acquainted  with  the  merest  ele- 
ments of  other  subjects,  technically  qualified  for  any  Public  School,  while 
a  graduate  of  the  Universities  is  disqualified  until  he  undergoes  a  further 
examination.     This  seems  hardly  credible.     I  have  taken  opportunities 
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of  brJDging  this  fact  before  authorities  in  the  Universities  from  time  to 
time  since  1872,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  have  yet  fkirly 
realized  the  actual  state  of  things.     All  the  new  machinery  for  Educa- 
tion will  tail  to  produce  the  effect  expected  of  it,  if  this  evil  be  not  quick- 
ly remedied.    The  Education  Department  is  quite  entitled  to  hold  that  a 
UoiverBity  curriculum  shall  be  incomplete,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  do^  not  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Education ;  but  to  go  further  than  this  is  an  insult  to  the  Uniyersities 
of  Scotland,  which  these  bodies,  however,  seem  slow  to  feel.    The  Uni- 
feraities  are  being  dissociated  from  the  teaching  profession.    The  evil 
might  be  laced — ^and  we  might  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  infliction  of  this 
blow  on  the  University  system  of  Scotland,  especially  as  the  Universities 
tbemselves  seem  to  accept  their  position  with  the  silence  which  indicates 
icqaiescence — were  it  not  that  the  education  of  the  country  is  imperiled, 
and  all  that  has  been  distinctive  of  Scottish  school  life  is  threatened.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  ere  long  a  recognized  University  cur- 
riculum for  teachers,  and  that  the  impending  danger  may  be  thus  far 
obmted. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  education  of  the  country  can  be  maintained 
bj  Codes,  with  an  array  of  specific  subjects  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much  a 
head.  The  higher  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  past,  not  for  money, 
but  for  love.  Teachers,  having  formed  their  standard  at  the  Universities, 
carried  that  standard  down  with  them  into  the  country,  and  were  proud 
of  the  opportunity  of  forming  classes  in  Mathematics  and  Latin.  They 
felt  that  they  kept  themselves  up  to  a  higher  level  by  connecting  them- 
selves with  University  work,  and  they  saw  that  this  higher  instruction 
told  on  the  intelligence,  and  above  all  on  the  morale^  of  the  whole  school. 
It  is  by  sending  out  able  and  ambitious  men,  not  by  the  manipulation  of 
a  Code  (although  this  too  has  importance),  that  true  education  is  pro- 
moted. Nor  is  it  only  for  those  who  are  competent  to  go  direct  from  the 
school  to  the  University  that  a  curriculum  is  demanded,  but  also  for  those 
Training  College  students  of  one  or  two  years*  standing,  who  desire  to 
carry  their  education  further,  and  to  qualify  for  the  higher  class  of  Public 
and  for  Secondary  Schools. 

In  brief,  a  Faculty  of  Education  is  in  a  certain  sense  already  consti- 
tuted in  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Empire ;  we  desire  to  lift  this  up, 
and  to  constitute  such  a  Faculty  in  the  Universities,  because  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  national  work  to  be  done  which  the  Universities  are  alone 
competent  to  do.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  curriculum  which  we  contem- 
plate is  carried  out,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  Training  College  stu- 
dents will  pass  over  the  Training  Colleges  altogether.  Is  this  a  matter 
for  regret  or  alarm  ?  Are  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  have  always 
been  institutions  that  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  people, 
and  endeavored  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  various  professions,  to  be  ex- 
cluded now  and  permanently  from  all  connection  with  the  profession  of 
education,  because  Training  Colleges  will  lose  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of 
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their  students?  The  heads  of  the  Training  Colleges  do  not,  I  am  satis- 
fled,  share  the  fear  which  some  have  expressed,  and  the  finances  of  these 
institutions  are  placed  &r  ahove  the  reach  of  injury  hj  any  such  slight 
innovation.  Those  who  imagine  the  Training  Colleges  will  be  materially 
affected,  except  for  good,  by  this  new  movement,  speak  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  those  seminaries,  and  the  sources  of  their  strength. 

Betation  of  Chair  to  Ibaching  Profession. 
Further,  the  institution  of  this  Chair,  by  providing  professional  instruc- 
tion for  teachers,  not  only  directly  benefits  the  schools  of  the  country, 
but  it  increases  the  importance  of  the  teaching  body.  It  gives  it  an  aca- 
demic standing.  It  makes  it  possible  to  institute  for  the  first  time  in  our 
Universities  a  Faculty  of  Education,  just  as  we  may  be  said  already  to 
have  a  Faculty  of  Law,  of  Engineering,  and  of  Agriculture.  It  thereby 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  Art  of  Education,  as  such,  to  a  higher 
level,  and  may  serve  more  than  almost  any  other  external  influence  to 
attract  into  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster  men  who  might  otherwise  pass 
it  by  for  occupations  which  have  hitherto  ranked  higher  in  the  conven- 
tional estimate  of  the  world.  It  promotes  the  movement,  which  has  been 
steadily  progressing  for  twenty  years,  for  the  recognition  of  the  large 
body  of  teachers  as  a  great  national  institution — an  organized  profession, 
looking,  as  other  professions  do,  to  the  University  as  its  source  and  head, 
and  drawing  strength  and  self-respect  from  that  connection. 

Want  of  PrecedenL 
Difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  few,  who  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  movement  precisely  means.  Timid  and  distrustful,  and 
accustomed  to  follow  precedent  as  the  sole  safe  guide,  they  have  been 
groping  about  to  find  what  other  people  are  thinking.  What  would  they 
say  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  What  do  they  do  at  Paris  and  Berlin? 
Now  for  myself  I  should  certainly  be  glad  to  find  that  any  educational 
movement  here  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  approval  of  other  learned 
centers ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm,  and  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that  it  is 
to  us  that  other  nations  have  to  look  for  guidance  on  this  question.  We 
in  Scotland  have  been  the  true  pioneers  in  education :  and  do  we  now  lag 
80  far  behind  that  we  must  be  sending  out  scouts  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  front?  The  traditions  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  three 
hundred  years  are  behind  us,  and  with  all  its  defects  our  present  educa- 
tional system  is,  as  a  whole,  still  worthy  of  our  past  history.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  we  claim  to  lead  Europe  and  America.  Still,  gentle- 
men, I  must  so  far  consider  the  weak  brother  as  to  tell  him  that  in  Eng- 
land some  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  the  two  Universities,  being 
met  together  at  Winchester  in  the  Headmasters*  Conference  of  1873,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  instituting  Chairs  of  Education  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  mere  fact  that  the  question  was  seriously  discussed  by 
such  a  conclave,  in  a  country  whose  whole  training  and  habit  of  mind  is 
alien  to  philosophy,  is  itself  most  significant    And  although  there  was 
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no  Tery  practical  issue  to  the  Conference,  opinions  of  weight  were  recorded. 
While  desiderating,  as  was  to  be  expected,  arrangements  for  practical 
training,  as  well  as  for  theoretical  and  historical  instruction,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  wrote  as  follows : — 

'  ...  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  provide  that  men  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  their  business,  and  of  reflecting 
on  what  they  have  seen,  before  they  begin  to  teach.  For  this  purpose 
the  ideal  system  would  be  this :  to  have  a  Professor  of  Education,  either 
in  London,  or  in  Oxford,  or  in  Cambridge,  or  to  have  one  in  each ;  to  re- 
quire the  Professor  or .  Professors  to  give  certificates  to  such  B.A.  as 
attended  their  lectures  and  passed  a  good  examination  in  them.' 

Then  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Cambridge,  the  eminent  (Emeritus)  Headmaster 
of  Shrewsbury,  says: — 

* .  .  .  Professional  lectures  supported  by  examinations  and  certificates, 
which  should  be  essential  to  the  function  of  public  school  teaching, 
though  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  them,  seem  to  promise  some 
important  good.  Especially  this,  they  would  give  to  Education  the  status 
of  a  faculty  and  profession :  they  would  oblige  every  master  to  regard 
his  work  as  professional,  as  work  to  be  done  on  definite  principles,  and 
with  high  public  responsibility.  They  would  enhance  the  personal  and 
social  dignity  of  masters,  and  thereby  promote  their  efficiency,  their  use- 
fulness, and  their  happiness.  Such  professional  lectures  would,  I  sup* 
pose,  be  directed  to  the  theory  and  history  of  Education,  and  also  to  tha 
art  and  method  of  teaching:  in  all  which  moral  and  mental  science, 
without  being  directly  taught,  would  be  assumed  and  used  as  a  principal 
and  regulative.'  This  is  well  said,  and  I  willingly  adopt  the  words  as 
my  own  programme. 

Having  heard  all  this,  do  you  think  that  I  push  my  argument  too  &r 
when  I  maintain  that  the  subject  of  Education  as  such  demands,  as  of 
right,  a  place  in  the  University  curriculum,  with  a  view  to  the  constitut- 
ing of  a  Faculty  of  Education  ?  The  philosophy  of  Education  is,  in  fiict, 
now  a  distinct  subject,  and  the  importance  and  intimate  relation  of  it  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  require  that  it  shall  be  held  in  academic 
honor,  and  provided  with  academic  standing  room.  Its  relation  to  the 
Universities,  moreover,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them,  through  some  recog- 
nized functionary,  a  functionary  controlled  by  the  responsibilitiee  of  his 
position,  into  close  connection  with  the  whole  scholastic  machinery  of  the 
country,  thereby  extending  their  just  influence,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

University  Objections  to  a  Chair  of  Education. 

We  have,  however,  still  other  objections  to  the  founding  of  an  Educa- 
tion Chair  to  face,  proceeding  mainly  from  those  who  take  what  might 
be  called  an  Academic  view  of  the  question.  Education,  they  say,  is  an 
important  subject,  we  admit,  but  it  is  too  closely  allied  with  practice  to 
be  a  fit  subject  for  University  teaching.  It  is  a  subject  rather  for  the 
laboratory  of  the  schoolmaster  than  for  the  theoretical  and  historical  pre- 
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lections  of  a  Professor.  Now  it  is  to  be  at  once  admitted  that  this  is  a 
fair  subject  for  debate ;  bat  I  am  entitled  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  dis- 
cassed  as  part  of  a  larger  question — ^this  question,  namely,  Is  a  Univer- 
sity to  train  for  professions  at  all  ?  My  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  busi* 
ness  of  a  University  is  to  train  for  the  professions,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  within  a  University  as  many  Facalties  as  there  are  recognized  pro- 
fessions. It  is  not  because  of  the  claims  which  the  Theory  and  History 
of  Education  can  make  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  general  University 
discipline  (though  not  a  little  might  be  said  on  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
beginning  from  Plato),  that  it  seeks  admission  to* a  University  curriculum. 
It  is  as  a  complement  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  completing  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  their  profession,  that  it  rests  its 
claim.  That  future  Educators  who  are  receiving  their  general  instruction 
in  a  University  should  there  also  study  the  subject  of  Education,  is  to 
my  mind  of  the  nature  of  a  truism.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  any 
to  hold  another  view  without  including  in  their  condemnation  all  Uni- 
versity  studies  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  special  professional 
preparation  for  active  life. 

That  a  University  should  close  its  doors  to  all  save  theoretical  studies, 
or  at  least  to  all  save  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  a  man 
without  regard  to  his  future  occupation, — is  an  intelligible  and  perhaps 
tenable  opinion ;  but  in  these  days  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  One 
has  naturally  much  sympathy  with  that  conception  of  a  University, 
according  to  which  it  is  constituted  of  a  body  of  learned  men,  whose  sole 
business  is  to  pursue  science  and  abstract  studies  generally,  while  admit- 
ting to  their  workshop  only  the  select  few  who  desire  to  spend  their  lives 
far  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  But  such  an  institution  requires  only  the 
collegiate  life  to  make  it  a  secular  monastery.  All  monasteries  have  a 
certain  sentimental  charm,  and  this  kind  of  nineteenth-century  monas- 
tery not  least  But  our  modern,  especially  Scottish,  Universities,  are  far 
removed  from  such  a  conception.  They  are  compromises  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  They  aim  at  one  end  of  their  curriculum 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  intelligence  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  other  to  connect  themselves  with  the  duties  of  active  life.  And  if,  in 
thus  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  they  have  thought  it 
wise  to  constitute  or  complete  certain  Faculties,  is  the  equipping  of  the 
future  teacher  of  the  country  with  the  principles,  history,  and  methods 
of  his  special  task  of  less  moment  than  the  equipping  of  the  future  en- 
gineer, agriculturist,  physician,  or  lawyer? 

There  is  yet  another  objection  taken  by  a  few — an  objection  which  is 
certainly  specious.  *  We  admit,'  they  say,  *  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  itself;  we  recognize  the  desLrableness  of  using  the  Universities  to 
supply  the  professions  of  the  country,  because  we  think  that  we  thereby 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of  those  professions,  and  send  out 
recruits  who,  along  with  their  professional  knowledge,  carry  with  them 
a  certain  nortion  of  University  culture,  and  so  contribute  to  maintain  a 
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high  standard  of  social  life.  This  culture  we  endeavor  to  give,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  merely  professional  training,  and  that 
whereby  we  prevent  the  University  from  being  converted  into  a  mere 
aggregate  of  specialist  colleges.  But,  while  admitting  all  this,  we  shall 
recognize  no  subject  of  instruction  in  any  Faculty  which  can  not  rank 
itself  among  the  sciences,  either  in  itself  or  by  direct  affiliation.*  There 
is  much  vagueness  and  half  thought  about  this  objection.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  very  many  of  the  existing  Chairs  are  divorced  by  their 
very  nature  from  the  category  of  sciences.  All  those  Chairs  which  have 
to  do  with  Humane  Letters,  not  merely  the  Chairs  of  ancient  tongues, 
but  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  and  even  Law,  have  a  place  in  the 
higher  education  of  youth  by  virtue  of  qualities  which  are,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  antagonistic  to  the  conception  of  science.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  objections  urged  on  the  scientific  ground  are  a  covert  attack  on 
The  Humanities,  and  especially  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  all  its 
branchea  The  objectors  start  with  the  assumption  that  nothing  is 
worthy  of  University  study  save  science,  and  at  the  same  moment  they 
restrict  the  term  ^science*  to  aggregates  of  fact  that  can  be  demonstrated 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  question.  There  is  no  science  in  this, 
the  strictest  acceptance  of  the  term,  except  Mathematics  and  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  rest  on  Mathematica 

Botany,  for  example,  is  not  a  science  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
term ;  it  may  be  one  day  a  science,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  system  of  classi- 
fication, and  a  record  of  interesting  observations  and  reasonings  on  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  organisms — so  far  as  they  go,  correct  and  verifiable. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  discovery  in  Biology  being  made,  which  would  revolutionize  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  Botany  in  one  day.  Botany  may  be  held  to  repre- 
sent other  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  the  name  of  science  is 
freely  accorded.  The  objectors  would  not  drive  such  studies  as  Botany 
out  of  the  Universities,  because  they  include  them  (as  I  think,  inconsist- 
ently) in  their  notion  of  science.  The  fact  is,  that  such  objectors  respect 
Botany  and  similar  studies,  because  they  are  at  least  possible  sciences^ 
inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  what  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  sens^,  and 
bandied  and  weighed  and  measured,  and  so  forth.  Their  objection  to 
Education  as  a  special  branch  of  study  is  at  bottom  this,  that  it  adds 
another  to  the  list  of  humane  studies  which  already  disturb  their  scientific 
intellects — to  wit,  Classics,  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Ethics,  and  I  rather  sus- 
pect Political  Economy  toa  To  History  they  may  condescend  to  give 
academic  standing  room,  because  after  all  it  has  to  do  with  things  that 
did  make  their  appearance  as  phenomena  on  the  face  of  the  planet,  and 
probably  admit  of  some  sort  of  co-ordination.  But  as  to  those  other  de- 
partments of  thought  which  I  have  named,  and  all  such,  the  sooner  they 
are  dispatched  to  the  limbo  of  ineptitudes  the  better.  It  is  naturally  dis- 
turbing to  such  minds  to  find  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  of  exact 
treatment,  assuming  rank  and  importance  in  determining  the  progress 
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of  ciyilization,  and  in  the  regulation  of  coteroporarj  academical  arrange- 
ments. The  most  recent  improvement  in  the  microscope  docs  not  enable 
them  to  see  the  so-called  things  of  mind ;  the  most  delicately  adjusted 
scales  will  not  weigh  them ;  their  genesis  and  their  modus  operandi  are 
invisible  and  impalpable,  and  their  possible  and  actual  results  defy  any 
calculus.  It  is  not  only  disturbing,  but  distressing,  that  such  things 
should  be — nay,  that  such  things  should,  in  truth,  constitute  the  great 
forces  which,  in  all  ages,  have  moved  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  have 
made  the  history  of  man. 

If  a  science  be  a  synthetic  and  systematic  body  of  truth  regarding  a 
department  of  knowledge,  which  starts  from  certain  axiomatic  statements, 
and,  by  help  of  a  few  postulates,  builds  up  its  fabric  of  verity  so  that  each 
part  rises  out  of  another  by  necessary  sequence,  then  it  is  well  to  say  at 
once  that  Education  is  not  a  science,  nay,  that  it  never  will  be  a  science. 
But  are  we  to  measure  its  right  to  a  place  in  a  University  system  by  such 
stringent  requirements  ?  If  so,  what  department  of  study  belonging  to 
the  LitteroB  Humaniores  will  stand  the  test?  Is  Metaphysics  a  science? 
In  one  sense  '  No,'  in  another  it  is  the  sdentia  scientiartim — the  ir/»a>ny 
^(Xoiro^(a.  Even  in  the  field  of  formal  Logic  do  not  men  still  occupy  hos- 
tile camps  ?  Of  Ethics,  what  shall  we  say  ?  For  2,400  years  men  have 
thought,  spoken,  and  taught,  but  with  what  scientific  result?  With  this, 
that  even  now  the  criterion  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  the  nature 
of  conscience,  the  very  existence  of  the  sentiment  of  duty  as  an  inner 
power,  are  still  matters  of  debate.  And  yet  there  is  a  philosophy,  if  not 
a  science,  of  Ethics.  Is  History  a  science  ?  Some  vainly  imagine  that 
it  is  at  least  a  possible  science.  Qiven  certain  conditions,  they  are  pre- 
pared, by  the  help  of  the  Registrar-General,  to  predict  the  history  of  a 
nation.  But  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  social  movements  of  the  whole 
involve  the  equally  necessary  movement  of  each  individual  of  that  whole ; 
and  that  a  science  of  History  demands  for  its  possibility,  not  only  an 
unbending  system  of  physical  laws  within  which  man  is  to  work,  but 
also  that  man  himself  shall  be  an  automaton  t  And  yet,  though  there 
be  no  science,  there  is  a  philosophy,  of  History.  Is  Political  Economy  a 
science?  Even  now  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  department  of 
knowledge  are  an  arena  for  discussion.  The  question  of  Supply  and 
Demand  is  still  debated;  the  difficulties  of  the  Currency  question  are 
still  open  to  further  discussion  ;  even  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  f>ersus 
Protection  is  still  a  moot  point  Not  perhaps  in  this  country ;  but  we 
must  not  let  our  insular  self-complacency  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  and  our  Colonies,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  not  merely  set  aside  in  practice,  but  im- 
pugned by  argument  The  very  theory  of  Rent,  which  J.  S.  Mill  con- 
siders to  be  the  pons  asinorum  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  discovery 
of  which  is  the  crowing  glory  of  Ricardo,  is  still  unsettled.  Is  Jurispru- 
dence a  science  ?  No ;  and  yet  is  there  no  philosophy  of  Law  ?  So  with 
Education.    I  am  quite  willing  to  hand  over  the  word  *  science '  to  those 
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departments  of  knowledge  which  have  to  do  with  Mathematics,  and  with 
things  seen  and  temporal,  if  only  I  am  allowed  to  comprehend  those  other 
studies  which  truly  constitute  the  life  of  man  under  the  term  Philosophy 
As  theory,  Education  allies  itself  to  Psychology,  Physiology,  and  Sociol- 
ogy. The  materials  of  its  teaching  it  draws  from  these  philosophies,  from 
the  practice  of  the  school-room,  and  from  the  rich  domain  of  History. 

Minor  ObjecHona. 
Grant  all  this,  hut  still  those  generally  well  affected  to  the  new  study 
have  misgivings.  The  Chair  of  Education  will  be  a  mere  platform  for  the 
airing  of  theoretical  views  or  the  enunciation  of  crotchets.  Now,  gentle- 
men,  I  would  allay  such  fears  by  pointing  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
Chair  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  talking  at  large  about  Education, 
hut  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  profession,  and  that  this  practical  aim 
is  inconsistent  with  windy  talk.  I  have  some  sympathy  with  the  cynical 
Love  Peacock,  who,  in  describing  certain  social  bores  in  the  shape  of  men 
of  one  idea  who  hold  forth  in  season  and  out  of  season,  says : — *  The  worst 
of  all  bores  was  the  third.  His  subject  had  no  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end.  It  was  Education.  Never  was  such  a  journey  through  the  desert 
of  mind,  the  great  Sahara  of  intellect  The  very  recollection  makes  me 
thirsty.*  Such  men  are  not  educationists  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  applicable  within  these  walls.  They  are  men  of  leisure  who  have  rest- 
less minds,  and  if  they  have  not  one  fixed  idea  or  crotchet,  will  find 
another.  An  educationist  has  no  crotchets.  That  man  has  crotchets 
who,  having  seized  on  that  particular  comer  of  a  large  and  many  sided 
subject  which  has  some  secret  affinity  with  his  own  mind,  or  affords  the 
quickest  passage  to  notoriety,  pursues  it  to  the  death.  Now,  an  educa- 
tionist is,  by  virtue  of  his  very  name  and  vocation,  inaccessible  to  all 
petty  fanaticisms.  He  has  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  infinite  variety,  and 
so  variously  related  to  life,  that  he  is  more  apt  to  be  lost  in  hesitations 
and  skepticisms  than  to  be  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea.  If  you  wish  to 
meet  with  educational  crotchets,  you  must  go  to  the  specialist  in  this  or 
that  department  of  knowledge,  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Education,  as  you  see  he  often  in  moments  of  aberration  takes 
up  other  subjects  which  are  outside  his  own  range  of  intellectual  experi- 
ence. It  is  only  in  such  cases  that  you  will  find  the  con6dence  and  self- 
assurance  which  is  born  of  limited  knowledge,  and  the  pertinacious  in- 
sistance  which  flows  from  these  habits  of  mind.  To  him  whose  subject 
is  Education  crotchets  are  prohibited,  because  his  opinions  on  this  or  that 
point  are  related  on  the  one  side  to  rational  and  comprehensive  theory,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  daily  practice  of  the  school-room  and  the  needs  of  life. 

JSducatumal  Agencies. 

Having  dealt  thus  far  with  what  may  be  called  the  apologetics  of  my 

subject,  and  arrogated  for  it  a  place  in  our  Academic  system,  whether  we 

regard  its  inherent  claims  or  its  relations  to  the  well-being  of  the  country, 

I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  error  of  magnifying  too  much  its 
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importance.  The  more  abstract  treatment  of  the  theory  of  Edacation  is 
doubtless,  if  true  in  its  philosophy,  of  uniyersal  application.  It  sweeps 
the  whole  field.  But  this  will  engage  our  attention  only  within  carefully 
prescribed  limits,  and  when  we  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject  we  have 
to  restrict  ourselves  on  all  sides.  The  education  of  every  human  being 
is  determined  by  potent  influences  which  do  not  properly  fall  within  the 
range  of  our  consideration  here.  The  breed  of  men  to  which  the  child 
belongs,  the  character  of  his  parents,  the  human  society  into  which  he  is 
bom,  the  physical  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  are  silently 
but  irresistibly  forming  him.  The  traditions  of  his  country,  its  popular 
literature,  its  very  idioms  of  speech,  its  laws  and  customs,  its  religious 
life,  its  family  life,  constitute  an  aggregate  of  influence  which  chiefly  make 
him  what  he  is.  With  these  things  we  have  to  do  only  by  way  of  a  pass- 
ing reference ;  we  have  not  to  deal  with  them.  By  their  constant  pres- 
ence they  mold  the  future  man,  himself  unconscious.  They  are  the 
atmosphere  of  the  humanity  of  his  particular  time  and  place,  and  in 
breathing  it,  he  is  essentially  a  passive  agent.  Our  business  is  rather 
with  the  conscious  and  aeti/ve  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth. 
We  have  to  make  the  passive  creature  of  circumstances  a  free,  self-con- 
scious, rational  agent,  endowed  with  purposes  and  ideals,  and  we  have  to 
find  the  means  of  best  doing  this.  The  passive  activity  of  our  nature  is 
not  to  be  ignored  in  our  educational  methods ;  it  is  to  be  turned  to  use 
as  one  of  our  most  potent  instruments ;  but  it  is  mainly  the  self-conscious 
forces  that  we  have  to  educe  and  direct  Even  in  doing  this  we  are 
bound  by  external  conditions,  and  must  take  note  not  only  of  the  almost 
irresistible  forces  around  us,  but  of  minor  conditions  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance. 

Aim  and  Characteristic  of  the  Educaiionai  Process. 

Each  successive  century,  and  the  traditions  and  circuuLstances  of  each 
country,  na}",  the  genius  of  each  people,  present  to  us  the  educational 
problem  in  ever-changing  aspects.  Educational  systems  can  not  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  study.  Our  theory  of  the  end  of  all  education,  and  the 
means  by  which  that  end  has  to  be  attained,  may  be,  or  rather  ought  to 
be,  always  the  same  ;  but  the  application  of  that  theory  must  vary  with 
varying  external  conditions.  What  present  defects  have  we  here  and 
now^  and  to  what  dangers  are  we  exposed  ?  is  the  form  which  the  practi- 
cal question  must  take  with  us.  Now  I  would  say  that  one  of  our  chief 
dangers  in  these  days  is  the  over  instruction  of  willing  and  ingenuous 
boys.  We  are  in  the  very  midst  of  what  will  afterward  be  designated 
the  information  epoch  of  Education.  We  are  in  danger  of  confounding 
the  faculty  for  swallowing  with  the  faculty  for  digesting.  To  borrow 
words  from  biological  science,  we  sometimes  proceed  as  if  the  mind  of 
man  grew  by  accretion  and  not  by  intus-susception.  The  system  of  uni- 
versal examinations  has  encouraged  this.  Now  a  system  whereby  the 
teachers  of  the  country  are  converted  into  ^  coaches,'  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
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hostile  to  Uie  true  conceptioD  of  Education.  No  school  which  converts 
itself  into  a  coaching  establishment  is  a  place  of  education  in  the  proper 
KDse  of  that  term.  There  is  a  repose,  a  calm,  a  stability  in  the  steady 
inarch  of  all  sound  Education,  which  is  alien  to  the  feverish  spirit  that 
loimates  the  ante-chamber  of  an  examination  room. 

The  aim  of  the  educationist  is  not  the  giving  of  information,  nay,  not 
eren  instruction,  though  this  is  essential,  but  mainly  discipline  ;  and  the 
aim  of  discipline  is  the  production  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  the 
directing  and  cherishing  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  nature,  spiritual  and 
phrsical,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  each  man,  within  the  limits  of  the 
capacity  which  Grod  has  given  him,  to  realize  in  and  for  himself,  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  type  of  humanity,  and  in  his  relation  to  others 
to  exhibit  a  capability  for  wise  and  vigorous  action.  This  result  will  not 
be  attained  by  pressure.  By  anticipating  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of 
nature,  we  destroy  the  organism.  Many  and  subtie  are  the  ways  in  which 
nature  avenges  itself  on  the  delicate,  complicated  machinery  of  man  ;  but 
avenge  itself  somehow  it  will  and  must 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  pernicious,  that  system  which 
overstrains  the  active  intelligence  of  the  willing  and  ambitious  boy,  or 
that  which  fills  his  mind,  while  it  is  yet  mainly  passive,  with  the  results 
of  mature  thought,  and  endows  him  with  a  kind  of  miniature  omiriscience. 
Those  who  survive  such  methods  of  training  may,  doubtless,  be  very 
useful  agents,  very  serviceable  machines,  but  they  will  rarely  initiate. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  their  minds  will  be  either  exhausted  or  overlaid. 
That  elasticity  of  mind  which  enables  a  man  always  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  varying  requirements  of  the  day  and  hour  in  the  Family  and  the 
State ;  that  free  movement  of  will  which  is  ever  ready  to  encounter  more 
than  half-way  tiie  vicissitudes  and  exigencies  of  life,  with  a  consciousness 
that  its  powers  and  capacities  are  not  itself,  but  only  the  instruments  of 
the  life  of  reason,  and  that  they  are  ever  within  his  power  to  regulate 
and  adapt — his  servants,  not  his  masters ;  that  soundness  of  brain  and 
muscle  which  reacts  on  his  inner  self  by  giving  steadiness  to  his  moral 
purpose,  will  assuredly  not  be  promoted  by  forcing  more  and  more  sub- 
jects into  the  school  curriculum,  and  applying  the  pressure  of  constant 
examinations  by  outside  authorities.     We  want  men  who  will  be  ready 
for  the  crisis  of  life  as  well  as  for  its  daily  routine  of  duty,  and  who  will, 
by  their  mere  manner  of  encountering  even  their  ordinary  work,  con- 
tribute to  the  advance  of  the  commonwealth  in  vigor  and  virtue.    Such 
men  alone  are  fully  competent  for  all  the  services  which  their  country 
may  demand  irom  them.     Such  men  may  be  slowly  grown  ;  they  can  not 
be  manufactured  under  a  system  of  pressure.     Great  Britain  has  had 
many  such ;  Scotiand  has  been  prolific  of  them.     The  intellect,  the  will, 
and  the  arm  of  Scotsmen  have  done,  we  flatter  ourselves,  their  fair  share  in 
creating  the  British  Empire ;  and  they  have  done  it  all  by  virtue  mainly 
of  their  breed,  and  by  such  restricted  education  as  Arithmetic  Latin, 
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and  the  Shorter  Catechism  afforded.    No  saperincumbent  load  of  unpo«- 
sible  tasks  oppressed  their  minds  while  yet  immature. 

Do  not  draw  a  hasty  inference  from  what  has  now  been  said.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  the  industrial  competition  of  one 
nation  with  another,  the  revolution  in  the  arts  of  war,  all  demand  that 
the  materials  of  education  should  change  with  changing  conditions  of  life. 
I  am  quite  alive  to  this  necessity — but  the  inner  Form  (if  I  may  here  use 
this  term)  must  remain  ever  the  same.  For  after  all  that  can  be  said,  the 
main  object  of  our  efforts  must,  on  one  side  at  least,  be  the  growth  of 
Power  in  the  future  man.  If  we  would  secure  this,  the  pursuit  of  it 
must  control  and  regulate  the  instruction  we  give,  and  the  method  of 
giving  it  Above  all,  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Having  faith  in  the 
quiet  processes  of  Nature,  we  must,  as  educators,  be  calm,  deliberate, 
and  ever  regard  the  end. 

Ibrmai  End  of  Education — Power. 

The  power  which  we  desire  to  foster  is  the  product  of  will  and  of  nat- 
ural force.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  two  elements  in  any  act,  but 
for  purposes  of  thought  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  I  shall  refer 
again  to  the  element  of  natural  force ;  our  present  concern  is  with  power 
in  its  intellectual  and  moral  relations,  which  is  Will.  It  operates  in  the 
region  of  intelligence  and  emotion  alike.  The  ground  and  root  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  is  ultimately,  I  believe,  the  same,  and  the  end 
is  the  same — the  Ethical  Life.  If  this  can  be  shown  analytically,  we 
shall  reduce  to  unity  the  whole  idea  of  Education  in  its  merely  formal 
aspect,  and  supply  a  conception  which,  while  helping  us  to  estimate  the 
value  of  educational  instruments  and  methods,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exalt  and  guide  our  conceptions  of  duty  as  educators. 

BecU  End  of  EdvcaUon —  CuUure. 
Power,  however,  can  not  work  on  nothing ;  and  we  have  next  to  con- 
sider it  in  its  concrete  relations  in  order  that  we  may  discern  and  exhibit 
the  Content  as  well  as  the  Form  of  the  Educational  Idea.  True  that  our 
range  of  discussion  is  in  this  place  finally  limited  by  the  practical  object 
which  we  have  immediately  in  view — the  production  of  the  good  citizen ; 
but  this,  though  our  primary,  is  not  our  ultimate  aim.  Citizenship  is 
not  the  end  of  human  life,  but  only  the  means  to  an  end.  For,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  ultimate  reference  of  all  thought  and  action  of  man  is  to 
himself  as  a  personality.  Christianity,  which  teaches  the  most  thorough- 
going ultraism,  also  teaches  this ;  and  in  teaching  this,  it  deepened  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  Culture  which  had  been  laid  by  the 
Greeks.  Speaking  quite  generally,  Culture  may,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  all  exercise  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  and  therefore  in  its  ultimate  result  the  Real  end  of  Education, 
just  as  power  is  the  Formal  end. 

Outtwe  must  have  a  Center. 
But  in  accepting  *  Culture '  as  a  fit  expression  for  the  real  end  of  Edu- 
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cation,  we  have  to  examine  carefully  the  features  of  this  god  as  they 
appear  on  the  canvas  of  modem  litterateurs,  and  distinguish  our  own 
ooDception  from  theirs.  No  finality,  no  perfectness  is  possihle  for  man, 
and  Culture  therefore  must  he  restricted,  viewed  educationally,  to  the 
idea  rather  of  a  process  than  of  an  attained  and  staple  product.  It  is  the 
bannonious  and  continuous  growing  of  a  man  in  all  that  pertains  to  hu- 
manity. Culture  in  the  sphere  of  Education  is,  I  say,  a  continuous  pro- 
cess— the  bannonious  balancing  of  all  the  yaried  forces  that  constitute 
the  life  of  a  human  souL  Now,  such  a  balancing  is  impossible  save 
round  some  center.  From  this  may  be  deduced  two  practical  conclusions 
on  Education  in  respect  of  its  Content  Firat^  that  intellectual  culture 
will  be  most  thorough  when  a  man  has  some  leading  subject  as  the  center 
of  his  intellectual  activity ;  and  Mcondly^  that  moral  culture,  the  harmo- 
nious growth  of  the  soul,  is  possible  only  where  there  is  a  center  round 
vbid)  all  the  moral  and  aBsthetic  elements  of  our  nature  turn.  That 
center  is  God  himsell^  round  which  reality,  the  sentiments,  emotions, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  moral  life  range  themselves.  In  €k)d  alon0 
the  ethical  life  has  true  existence.  If  for  God  we  substitute  sel^  we  sub- 
stitote  an  empty  and  barren  &ct  in  the  room  of  a  pregnant  and  life- 
giviDg  idea. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  vigorous  intellectual 
growth  that  a  man  should  have  some  prime  subject  of  thought  and  study, 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  every  man  must  be  a  specialist  A  special- 
ist, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  man  who  has  so  used  up  both  his 
powers  and  his  mental  interests  in  one  specific  direction  as  to  weaken  his 
capacity  for  all  other  objects,  and  to  narrow  his  mental  range.  A  study 
prosecuted  so  exclusively  weakens  the  judgment  for  all  else.  A  leading 
subject,  but  not  an  exclusive  subject,  is  wanted,  and  this  will  be  found 
to  strengthen  the  judgment  for  all  else.  In  the  moral  region,  again,  the 
permanent  center  of  all  our  thought  and  activity,  which  is  God,  so  far 
from  narrowing,  expands  the  growing  man.  The  central  idea  is  like  a 
SUD,  under  which  the  whole  being  lives  and  grows,  and  firom  which  each 
indiyidual  part  draws  warmth  and  strength.  Culture  without  this  center 
is  the  depravation  of  a  great  idea,  and  has  no  object  higher  than  self. 
Self  can  form  no  true  center  to  self 

OvJttwre  must  he  AcHve, 

Moral  Culture,  further,  must  not  only  find  its  center  outside  of  self  in 
God,  but  it  must  express  itself  in  action,  if  it  is  to  live.  It  is  a  misuse 
of  tenns  to  call  that  Culture  which,  laboring  under  the  baleful  influence 
of  fldf-worship,  has  forgotten  that  power  can  fulfill  itself  only  in  action. 
With  some  minds  of  strong  aesthetic  proclivities,  Culture  issues  in  a  kind 
of  paralysis  of  judgment  The  soul  floats  in  the  dim  and  dreamy  poten- 
tialities of  sentiment  The  man  of  this  kind  of  Culture  indulges  himself 
in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  is  fi*e- 
qoeatly  distinguished  for  a  spurious  amiability,  nourishes  feeling  in  a  self- 

14 
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imposed  retireinent  from  the  duties  of  citisenship,  occapiea  himself  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  refined  sensibilities,  ever  repeating  to  him- 
self the  words  which  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  god  of  Epicuma* 
*Mihi  pulchre  est:  Ego  beatus  sum.'  This  result  indeed  is  the  Tery 
Nemesis  of  Culture  when  it  has  lost  its  way.  This  is  the  fiite  of  the  lit- 
erary no  less  than  of  the  religious  recluse.  Depend  upon  it,  Nature, 
which  is  strong  and  yirile,  will  have  none  of  this :  it  demands  the  actiye 
manifestation  of  such  power  as  we  have,  in  expressed  thought  or  living 
deed.  Thus,  then,  only  does  moral  Culture  reach  its  true  aim,  by  first 
centering  itself  in  GU)d,  and  next  by  forgetting  itself  in  action. 

Culture,  then,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  accept  as  mn 
expression  of  the  sum  of  the  end  of  Education  in  respect  of  Content,  as 
distinguished  from  the  end  of  Education  with  respect  to  Form  (which 
end  is  Power),  is  the  harmonious  growing  of  all  that  is  in  man.  As  a 
harmonious  growing  of  intellect  it  demands  a  prime  intellectual  study, 
but  discourages  specialism.  As  a  harmonious  and  therefore  balanced 
growing  of  the  moral  life,  it  must  have  a  center  round  which  it  may  bal- 
ance itself^  other  than  itself;  and  that  center  of  truth  and  reality  is  God, 
the  source  and  sustainer  of  life,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human 
endeavor :  finally,  as  a  living  and  wholesome  as  well  as  a  harmonious 
growing,  it  has  to  seek  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence  outside  itself 
in  action.  It  finds  in  the  opportunities  of  life  at  once  its  nourishment, 
the  conditions  of  its  vitality,  and  the  measure  of  its  soundness.  It  lives 
neither  from  itself,  in  itself^  nor  to  itself 

FtadiccU  conclusion  in  respect  of  EducaUon. 

Culture  thus  interpreted  is  not,  you  will  at  once  see,  unpractical  in  its 
aims  in  the  hands  of  the  educationist  For  we  find  that  it  can  not  be 
truly  promoted  save  by  ever  keeping  in  view  the  practical  issue  of  all 
training — the  rearing  of  a  religious  people,  and  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  social  duty  and  for  the  service  of  humanity,  whereby  alone  they  can 
truly  serve  and  fulfill  themselves.  In  its  practical  relations  to  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  the  term  will  be  found  pregnant  with  instruction 
as  regards  method  also.  For  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  enjoins  unity  of  purpose  as  opposed  to  fragmentary  encyclopsBdism, 
and  in  the  moral  sphere  the  need  of  the  Religious  idea  and  the  concep- 
tion of  social  duty,  without  which  all  our  moral  sentiment  and  moral 
discipline  would  be  jointiess  and  invertebrate. 

The  educational  skeptic  will  say,  *  These  be  brave  words :  what  has 
this  culture  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  masses  V  I  might  reply  that 
I  deal  here  with  Education,  and  not  merely  with  the  education  of  those 
whose  school  time  ends  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  I  do  not 
choose  to  take  refuge  in  a  reply  which  would  involve  me  in  the  confession 
that  the  education  of  one  class  of  the  community  is  essentially  unlike 
that  of  another,  and  has  different  aims.  Were  it  so,  there  would  be  no 
unity  in  the  idea  of  Education — and  this  is  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 
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idea  of  Education  at  all  The  thread  of  intellectual  discipline,  of  moral 
purpose,  and  of  culture  runs  through  all  education  alike.  The  end  is  the 
same  and  the  processes  are  the  same.  The  seed  which  we  sow  in  the 
humblest  village  school,  and  tiie  tender  plant  which  there  through  many 
obstacles  forces  itself  into  the  light  by  the  help  of  the  skilled  hand  of  the 
village  schoolmistress,  are  not  different  in  kind  from  the  seed  and  the 
plant  which  in  more  favorable  soil,  and  by  force  of  a  higher  organization, 
grow  up  into  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Bacon.  To  some  extent  indeed  we  may  say 
that  Education  is  at  every  stage  complete  in  its  idea  and  uniform  in  its 
methods.  It  is  with  a  process,  not  a  consummation,  that  the  teacher  has 
to  do,  and  with  an  unfinished  process  that  he  has  to  be  content  With 
every  individual  soul  he  has  to  deal  as  with  a  being  that  lives  for  ever, 
and  that  may  carry  forward  its  growth  and  the  impulse  he  gives  it  after 
this  brief  life  is  past  It  is  only  when  we  commit  the  vulgar  error  of 
confounding  growth  of  soul  with  intellectual  acquisition  that  we  depre- 
ciate the  possible  results  of  Primary  Education.  The  experience  of  us 
all  testifies  to  this,  and  justifies  and  sustains  our  loftiest  hopes.  Have  we 
not  all  seen  the  highest  ends  of  Education  attained  in  lives  limited  in 
their  scope,  brief  in  their  duration,  and  barren  of  opportunity? 

'lo  imall  proportioiw  we  jmt  beauty  tee, 
And  in  ibort  measurat  life  may  perfect  be.* — Ben  Jnucm. 

UnUy  of  the  Formal  and  Real 

Having  thus  set  before  you  the  twofold  end  of  £d^cation  in  respect 
of  Form  and  of  Content — Power  and  Culture,  our  next  duty,  in  work- 
ing out  a  theory  of  Education,  is  to  follow  the  secret  inner  movements 
of  ICind  whereby  it  reaches  these  ends,  and  finally  attains  to  the  con- 
Bommate  man. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  our  thought  that  a  new 
consideration  is  forced  on  us.  For  we  find  that  the  Formal  processes 
that  tend  to  Discipline  and  the  processes  that  tend  to  Culture  cross  and 
recross  each  other.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  neces- 
saiy,  for  purposes  of  exact  thought,  to  distinguish  the  Formal  and  the 
Beal,  these  two  are  in  truth  one  in  a  concrete  third  notion.  Culture, 
without  the  presence  of  a  dominant  and  regulative  inner  power,  is  im- 
possible; on  the  other  hand,  an  inner  regulative  power,  save  as  the 
center  of  an  abundant  material  of  cognitions  and  emotions  ranged  and 
co-ordinated  under  some  supreme  and  governing  principles,  is  an  empty 
abstraction.  The  two  unite  together  in  the  Ethical  life.  The  more  or 
less  of  knowledge  or  of  faculty  is  a  small  matter;  the  Ethical  life  is  all 
in  alL  It  is  because  the  Formal  and  Real  are  in  truth  one  in  their  issue 
that  we  find  it  impossible,  save  in  a  very  rough  way,  to  separate  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  growth  of  Power,  which  are  disciplinal,  and  the  steps  of  the 
growth  of  Culture,  which  are  the  realities  of  knowledge.  By  fixing  their 
attention  too  much  on  one  side  or  the  other,  men  take  a  partial  view  of 
Education,  and  partial  opinions  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  partisan  views. 
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My  conception  of  Edacation  is  a  conciliation  of  both ;  but  it  is  gOTemed 
by  the  Formal  and  not  by  the  Real  element  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  man  is  that,  while  he  is  of  Nature,  he  is  also  above  and  out- 
side Nature.  By  Wilt  it  is  that  man  is  what  he  is.  In  my  estimate, 
therefore,  of  the  comparatiye  claims  of  the  Disdplinal  and  the  Real  in 
educating,  I  asngn  priority  to  the  former. 

iVoeesMtf  ofEducaUon — IvielkcliuaL 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  side  from  which  we  regard  the  idea 
of  Education  will  determine  the  value  which  we  attach  to  particular 
studies,  and  the  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  which  we 
shall  most  affect  But  when  we  pass  from  the  general  consideration  of 
the  Formal  and  the  Real  elements  in  Education,  and  the  part  which  each 
plays  in  the  production  of  that  unity  *  of  a  completely  fashioned  Will,' 
which  is  the  goal  of  our  labors,  and  descend  to  the  mental  processes 
themselves  whereby  intellectual  and  moral  elements  are  taken  into  the 
structure  of  the  life  of  a  rational  being  and  contribute  to  its  organic 
growth,  we  are  on  ground  common  to  all.  In  this  field  of  inquiry,  as  in 
every  other,  we  are  but  the  ministers  and  interpreters  of  nature.  The 
subtle  processes  whereby  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  man  is  built 
up  are  in  truth  the  processes  of  Education.  To  trace  these  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  one  in  which  we  can  not  hope  wholly  to  succeed.  But  we  may 
go  on  in  full  faith  that  there  is  a  wxy  in  which  Nature  works  by  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline  to  the  growth  of  Power,  and  by  knowledge  to 
the  growth  of  Culture.  The  analysis  which  we  institute  to  ascertain  this 
way  is  not  influenced  by  our  philosophical  conceptions:  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  fiict  On  this  analysis  rests  the  whole  system  of  Methods  of 
instruction  and  of  school-keeping,  which  ought  to  constitute  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  from  this  place.  In  the  sphere 
of  the  Understanding,  for  example,  by  what  cunning  process  does  intel- 
ligence take  to  itself  the  materials  of  its  life?  A  matter  this  of  great 
importance ;  for  tiie  determination  of  the  different  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  understanding  determines  at  the  same  time  the  period  at  which 
the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  diverse  aspects  of  these,  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  child,  the  boy,  and  the  youth  respectively,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  assimilation.  For  it  is  by  assimilation  only  that  true 
growth  is  possible ;  all  else  is  mere  acquisition,  and  so  fiur  firom  being 
education,  it  is  not  even  instruction.  On  this  subject^  as  indeed  cm  all 
questaous  of  methodology,  we  shall  learn  most  from  infimt  schools.  It 
is  in  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  that  the  art  of  **>«^l»?ng 
chiefly  reveals  itself 

Moral  and  BeMgumt. 

In  the  Moral  sphere,  again,  we  encounter  difficulties  of  method  mueh 
more  grave.  We  have  here  to  tread  delicately  and  warily.  The  ques- 
tion of  times  and  ways  is  a  vital  one.  We  readily  perceive  the  ibUy  of 
presenting  the  whole  of  knowledge  in  mass  and  at  once  to  a  diild's 
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nnderstending,  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  at  once  before  him  the 
oomplez  sum  of  moral  and  religious  doctrine  and  precepts,  in  the  hope 
of  prodacing  thereby  a  living  effect  The  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  morality  must  follow  experience,  accompany 
intellectatl  growth,  and  wait  OTen  on  the  actiTity  of  the  imagination. 
The  edocator  will  approach  this  portion  of  his  task  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  some  fear.  He  has  to  shape  and  to  inspire  a  human  soul,  ftill 
of  sensibility,  aliye  to  the  lightest  touch,  quickly  responsive  to  every  ap- 
peal of  love  and  eveiy  word  of  hate.  ^  A  mother^s  scream,'  says  Jean 
Pftnl,  'will  resound  through  the  whole  future  life  of  a  child ;'  and  do  we 
not  know  that  the  memory  of  a  mother's  tenderness  lives  for  ever  ?  Let 
not  the  instructor  of  youth  imagine  that  he  has  no  concern  with  what 
may  be  called  the  refinements  and  subtleties  of  moral  training.  If  he 
does  so,  bis  psychology  is  fundamentally  unsound.  Even  in  little  things 
the  teacher  must  seek  and  find  bis  opportunity.  La  petites  mordUt  of 
good  personal  habits  and  of  good  manners  are  to  him  by  no  means 
trivial  They  constitute  frequently  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  apply 
to  the  ordinary  acts  of  the  school-room  and  the  playground  the  deeper 
truths  which  inspire  his  teaching ;  and  they  are  in  the  case  of  many 
childish  natures  the  only  way  in  which  those  deeper  truths  can  be 
brought  into  consciousness  as  living  and  governing  forcea  They  are 
the  outer  expression  of  an  inner  state,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
outer  expression  we  always  sustain  the  inner  life;  nay,  we  sometimes 
evoke  it  when  otherwise  it  would  not  emerge.  Manners  seem  to  be  of 
slight  importance,  but  they  are  often  of  large  import,  and  are  not  seldom 
convertible  with  morals,  as  the  word  itself  was  among  the  Romans.  The 
Laureate  speaks  truly  when  he  says ; — 

*  M annw*  am  no*  idle,  bot  the  firnit 
Of  loyal  Datort  and  of  noble  mind.' 

may  m  ihe  SthiccU  Ufe, 

I  have  been  speaking  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline ;  but  I  would  repeat  that,  beyond  and  above 
both  these,  constituting  the  unity  in  which  the  two  meet,  is  the  Ethical 
Ilia  This  proposition — that  the  intellectual  and  moral  substance  of 
education,  and  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  the  Formal  and  the 
Real,  are  fused  in  the  unity  of  the  Ethical  Mfe — it  will  be  my  business 
to  explain  and  make  good  in  the  more  philosophical  portion  of  my 
eonrsei  You  will  then  see,  I  trust,  that  the  Ethical  function  of  the 
teacher  can  not  be  pressed  too  far.  It  will  appear  also  that  it  is  the 
ethical  element  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  manly  and  generous  growth 
of  boyhood,  and  the  sole  force  which  can  permanently  sustain  even 
purely  intellectual  efibrt  All  labor  of  the  schoolmaster  is  of  doabt- 
fbl  issue  as  regards  the  merely  intellectual  re$ultant  in  his  pupils, 
but  every  act  which  is  inspired  by  the  ethical  spirit  has  its  sure 
intdlectaa]  as  well  as  moral  reward.    It  can  not  possibly  be  wholly 
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lost  Here  the  spiritual  forces  are  on  our  side,  and  continually  make 
for  us.  Indeed,  if  we  have  not  this  fiuth,  we  had  better  give  the  whole 
business  up. 

Be  it  observed  that  the  term  Ethical  is  here  used  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  it  comprehends  Religion.  It  is  the  Ethics  of  a  religion  which  jus- 
tify a  creed  before  the  world,  and  it  is  the  religion  of  ethics  which  gives 
moral  teaching  a  hold  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  a  sure  foundation  in 
human  reason.  The  morality  of  secularism  has  for  its  foundation  self- 
interest,  and  for  its  sanction  coercion  ;  it  may  preserve  society ;  but  it  is 
only  when  ethics  are  in  union  with  religious  conceptions,  either  passing 
into  these  or  rising  out  of  them,  that  they  promote  the  true  life  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  religion  which  affords  to  Ethical  science  the  basis  in  the 
infinite,  and  presents  to  the  Ethical  life  issues  in  the  infinite. 

Makrialafor  EducaHon. 

The  question  which  next  most  presses  for  consideration  is — ^What  in- 
struments or  materials  are  most  promotive  of  the  end  we  propose  to  our- 
selves, viewed  in  the  light  of  their  ultimate  unity  in  the  Ethical  life  ? 
We  have  to  select  those  instruments  which  by  their  nature  contribute 
most,  and  most  surely,  to  the  supreme  end  of  all  our  endeavors.  By  this 
measure  we  must  mete  the  instruments  which  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  offers  us.  It  is  impossible,  and  were  it  possible  it  would  be 
undesirable,  and  destructive  of  all  sound  discipline,  to  teach  even  the 
beginnings  of  every  subject  But  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  rival  claims  of  Literature  (including  under  this  head  Languages, 
Ancient  and  Modem),  Science,  and  Esthetics.  The  philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation is  a  poor  affair  if  it  can  not,  out  of  the  materials  which  are  clamant 
for  attention  in  the  school-room  because  of  their  immediate  use  in  the 
work  of  life,  and  therefore  essential  prerequisites  of  ethical  activity,  find 
apt  instruments  for  its  purpose.  Such  questions  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  If  Primary  Instruction,  for  example,  must 
exclude  from  its  curriculum  Science,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  our  daily  instruction  should  be  so  contrived  aa 
to  place  a  child  in  intelligent  relations  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
and  to  enable  him  to  look  with  the  eye  of  Reason,  and  not  of  the  brute, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  ?  Still  less  is  there  room  for 
doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  elements  and  applications  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  social  economy  should  enter  into  every  scheme  of  in- 
struction. It  is  through  these  subjects  indeed  that  we  shall  at  once 
rectify  the  conceptions  of  the  pupil  as  to  the  sphere  of  duty  in  which 
God  has  placed  him,  and  give  direction,  significance,  and  practical  force 
to  our  moral  teaching. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  Education,  again — ^that  which  immediately 
precedes  University  discipline, — ^the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Latin  and 
Greek  must  be  largely  determined  by  what  we  mean  when  we  name  these 
studies.    If  such  instruction  resolves  itself  into  mere  memory  work  and 
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genmd-grinding,  it  is  even  then  not  without  educatiye  uses,  but  it  must 
make  way,  and  that  quickly,  for  other  and  better  disciplines.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  80  employed  as  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  inductive  and  deduct- 
ive processes;  if  the  study  of  words  and  sentences  be  an  unconscious 
study  of  thought,  and  if  they  become,  as  boys  advance,  a  study  of  Form 
and  an  introduction  to  the  pregnant  and  elevating  idea  of  Art ;  if  the 
embalmed  thoughts  be  truly  made  to  breathe  and  the  dead  words  to 
bum;  then  indeed  we  have  here  an  instrument  of  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable  ezoellence.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  records  of  modem 
fife  and  literature  now  yield  us  much  of  the  culture  we  seek  in  antiquity, 
bat  we  can  not  afford  to  dispel  the  halo  which  gathers  round  the  remote 
past,  and  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  Imagination 
here,  bj  idealizing,  sustains  morality,  and  is  the  spur  of  the  intellect 
Still  less  can  we  afford  to  part  with  the  impersonal  and  objective  chanu> 
ter  of  the  teachings  of  Judaaa,  Qreece,  and  Rome,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  the  subjective  and  partisan  lessons  of  modem  life.  On  the 
whole,  I  feal  with  Jean  Paul,  who  says,  *  The  present  ranks  of  human- 
ity would  sink  irrecoverably  if  youth  did  not  take  its  way  through  the 
sQent  temple  of  the  mighty  past,  into  the  busy  market-place  of  life.' 
But  even  after  all  this  is  said,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  an  anachronism 
to  give  such  studies,  exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  not  more  than  half  the  school  time  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  given  to  ancient  studies,  even  in  the  upper  classes  of  pro- 
fessedly classical  schools ;  and  not  all  boys  should  be  even  thus  far 
Testricted.  It  is  a  discredit  to  our  great  Educational  Institutions  that 
any  boy  of  seventeen  should  be  in  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  Physics 
ind  Physiology. 

Physiology  in  relation  to  Hducation, 

As  yet.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  talking  of  the  education  of  man  as 
if  we  were  speaking  of  spirits  in  a  world  of  spirits,  except  when  we 
iDnded  briefly  to  the  conditions  of  Power.  From  birth  to  death, 
however,  Ifan  is  subject  to  external  circumstances  which  are  for  the 
most  part  too  mighty  for  him.  He  seems  to  rise  out  of  a  physical 
oi|;anization :  it  is  the  outer  which  at  first  evokes  his  slumbering  con- 
sciousness at  birth,  and  the  outer  conquers  him  in  death.  With  these 
physical  conditions  of  existence  he  has  to  effect  a  compromise.  All  his 
receptivity  and  all  his  activity  is  in  and  through  mortal  brain  and  muscle. 
All  his  moral  and  intellectual  activity  must  therefore  be  carried  on  with 
due  regard  to  the  external  instrument  which  he  must  employ.  By  so 
nying  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  any  theory  of  the  relation  between  mind 
tnd  body.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  former,  both  in  its  sensibilities 
and  activities,  is  bound  up  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  latter,  and  to 
those  laws  it  must  conform,  or  fail  itself  to  live. 

The  theoretical  question  of  the  identification  of  thought  and  emotion 
with  nerve-processes  is  simply  one  part  of  a  much  larger  question,  the 
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relation  of  Nature  itself  to  Mind.  Evade  it  as  we  may,  encumber  it  as 
we  may  with  irreleyant  and  side  issues,  the  question  is  really  this :  Are 
thought  and  personality  the  product  of  natural  force,  or  are  natural 
forces  themselves  the  product  of  thought  and  personality?  Does  the 
outer  make  the  inner,  or  the  inner  the  outer?  Now  this,  as  other  cog- 
nate questions,  can  not  be  from  this  Chair  treated  critically.  The  critical 
and  historical  investigation  of  all  such  subjects  is  otherwise  provided  for. 
I  must  therefore  in  all  such  matters  assume  a  purely  dogmatic  position, 
and  with  dogma  you  must  be  here  content  The  advance  of  Physiol<^y 
into  the  sphere  of  Psychology  has  been  viewed  by  many  of  the  older 
and  purely  introspective  school  with  unnecessaxy  jealousy  and  even 
alarm.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  physiology  of  liind  neces- 
sarily rests  on  a  materialistic  theory  of  intelligence.  This  is  often 
assumed  ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two.  The 
physiology  of  Mind  is  merely  the  study  of  those  material  processes  in 
which  sensation  and  intelligence  and  even  moral  emotion  are  involved, 
and  which  at  once  condition  consciousness  and  are  conditioned  by  it. 
It  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  Mind,  but  can  never  occupy 
the  ground  of  the  older  Psychology.  In  every  step  of  its  processes  it 
demands  a  reflection  on  consciousness,  and  an  analysis  of  the  life  and 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  to  give  it  significance, — nay,  even  to  ren- 
der its  results  intelligible. 

If,  leaping  out  of  ourselves,  we  entirely  change  our  point  of  departure 
in  self,  and  look  at  self  and  all  that  we  call  Mind  from  the  outside  as  a 
mere  product  of  physical  forces,  as  a  function  of  matter,  we  are  then  no 
longer  dealing  with  a  merely  psychological  question,  but  only,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  with  a  part  of  that  larger  cosmical  question — the  orig- 
ination of  all  things ;  and  by  our  conclusions  as  to  this  larger  inquiry, 
the  subordinate,  yet  to  us  all  important  subject,  must  be  determined.  In 
brie(  the  only  effectual  answer  to  the  proposition  *  All  is  Natnre,'  is  the 
counter  proposition  'All  is  Mind.'  That  man  alone  can  entertain  the 
thought  of  Mindless  man  who  has  first  taken  to  his  bosom  the  withering 
thought  of  Godless  Nature. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  lor  our  purposes,  as  students  of 
Education,  dogmatically  to  assume  that  Mind  works  under  physical  con- 
ditions. Every  sensation,  every  emotion,  every  act  of  memory,  every  act 
of  thought,  is  effected  through  brain,  and  involves  a  certain  process  and 
a  certain  exhaustion  of  substance.  The  proper  nutrition  of  brain,  con- 
sequently, with  a  view  to  the  repair  of  waste,  must  ever  be  with  educa- 
tionists a  matter  of  prime  consideration.  The  effects  of  overstraining  or 
of  defective  nutritive  process  are  in  their  practical  relations  vital  I  am 
sufficiently  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  clean  skins,  and 
spacious  well-drained  school-rooms ;  but  these  and  other  physical  ques- 
tions are  all  subsidiary  to  the  consideration  of  the  demands  which  the 
life  of  sensibility,  emotion,  will,  and  thought  make  on  the  brain.  Here 
Physiology  holds  up  the  finger  of  warning.    But  instructiTe  as  the  nega- 
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^m  tttchiiiga  of  Physiology  are,  the  poeitiTe  contributions  which  it  his 
to  make  to  the  philosophy  of  Education  are  even  more  valuable.  The 
intimate  connection  subsisting  between  states  of  consciousness  and  cere- 
bral changea^  and  the  relation  of  these  when  repeated  to  what  may  be 
called  the  'get'  of  the  nerve  apparatus,  bring  to  view,  with  a  vividness 
which  is  bejond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  psychology,  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  habits  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action.  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  more  encouraging  to  the  earnest  teacher  than  the  study  of  th« 
Physiology  of  Habit 

It  will  now  be  more  clearly  apparent  why  I  selected  the  word  *  Power' 
to  denote  the  formal  end  of  Education.  It  is  prefermble  to  WiD,  because 
this  has  to  do  rather  with  moral  and  intellectual  relations  regarded 
purely  as  such.  When  an  active  and  free,  self-determining,  ever  ready 
will  is  aided  by  those  phyncal  conditions  which  determine  the  healthful 
activity  of  all  the  bodily  organs,  so  that  they  respond  willingly  to  the 
demands  made  on  them,  we  have  a  complex  state  before  us.  There  is  a 
nataral  volition,  the  issue  of  mere  life  and  health  in  our  physical  frame, 
which  bounds  forward  to  ally  itself  with  the  movement  of  intelligent 
W31,  and  gives  to  the  latter  a  certain  steadiness  and  self-assurance.  To 
this  combination  of  free  will  with  the  gladly  cofiperating  volition  of  the 
Iwdily  organization  we  assign  the  name  of  Fotoer, 

LimiUUion  of  Scope. 

It  would  appear  that  in  dealing  with  Education  we  touch  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  our  wandering : 
for  the  fixing  of  the  ends  of  Education  at  once  imposes  a  limit  on  the 
itadies  belonging  to  this  Chair,  and  gives  stability  to  them.  It  will  pro- 
tect us  both  from  vague  speculation  and  from  tedious  detail.  To  enter 
into  questions  of  philosophy  is  so  far  from  being  incumbent  on  us  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  defeat  the  specific  objects  for  which  this  Chair  has 
been  founded.  The  consideration  of  these  questions  has  been  already 
provided  for  in  the  University  curriculuuL  But  while  the  Professor 
most  here,  as  representing  a  practical  subject,  avoid  all  speculation,  he 
moBt  yet  find  some  dogmatic  philosophic  basis  as  a  support  for  his 
thought,  if  his  teaching  is  not  to  be  an  aggregate  of  disjointed  essays. 
In  Psychology  and  Physiology  he  must  lay  his  foundations ;  but  from 
Aese  departments  of  knowledge  he  will  select  only  such  materials  as 
hire  a  direct  bearing  on  Education,  and  in  giving  significance  and  the 
force  of  law  to  educational  ends,  processes,  and  methods. 

This  portion  of  our  course  has  to  be  treated  in  detail  as  belonging  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  will  necessarily  occupy  much  of  our  attention. 
It  win  be  illustrated  by  model  lessons,  and  by  observation  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  best  schoohi.  The  means  of  obtaining  practice  in  teaching 
will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  provided. 

BiMofy  €tnd  Siography, 
Thus  infimned  as  to  the  ends  and  philosophy  of  Education,  and  the 
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rational  grounds  of  pedagogic  methods,  we  shall  then  find  ourselTes  in 
a  good  position  for  surrepng  History.  As  we  read  the  records  of  the 
past  we  shall  see  that  education  by  and  in  the  frmilj  was  early  oyer- 
powered  by  the  education  of  the  tribe,  and  finally  of  the  State.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  society,  while  man  was  yet  struggling  for  sub- 
sistence, education  could  only  mean  the  fitting  of  a  man  to  secure 
for  himself  the  necessary  protection  and  food;  nor  is  this  primary 
necessity  ever  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  the  basis  of  all  educational  sys- 
tems, eyen  among  the  most  cultivated  nations.  As  society  advances, 
division  of  labor  and  the  rudimenls  of  professions  extend  the  sphere 
of  rational  life  and  the  conception  which  the  more  thoughtful  form  of 
man's  capabilities,  needs,  duties,  and  destiny.  Religion,  Law,  and 
Medicine  become  gateways  of  speculation ;  and  through  speculation  it 
is  that  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  rise.  Speculation  may  be  said  to 
begin  when  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  becomes  an  object  of  pure 
desire,  and  man  becomes  an  object  of  interest  and  wonder  to  man.  As 
soon  as  men  surmise  their  own  greatness,  apprehend  that  each  is  valua- 
ble not  only  for  what  he  can  do,  but  for  what  he  is,  and  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  idea  of  Culture  enters — ^which  contemplates 
the  growtii  of  man  to  the  full  stature  of  his  race.  In  the  educational 
history  of  Oriental  nations,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  we  shall  see  these 
ideas  take  form.  The  process  of  historical  evolution  will  thus  furnish  a 
continual  illustration  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  while  guard- 
ing us  against  the  errors  of  other  times,  recall  to  us  great  ideas  which  we 
are  apt  to  push  rudely  adde  with  the  vulgar  self-assurance  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  mechanical  age,  oblivious  of  the  debts  its  owes  to  the  pas^ 
and  ignoring  its  moral  inheritance. 

We  shall  find,  too,  much  instruction  firom  the  study  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  of  other  countries,  and  much  encouragement  fi^om 
the  study,  in  their  historical  connection,  of  the  systems  of  those  who 
have  been  eminent  as  educational  reformers.  Those  systems  are  generally 
full  of  suggestive  material,  even  when  their  leading  ideas  must  be  pro- 
nounced partial  and  inadequate. 

Su/mmaury  a/nd  OofuhiHon, 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  vindicate,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  a  lecture 
permit,  the  position  of  this  Chair  in  an  Academic  curriculum,  and  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  it  proposes  to  give  to  those 
fitting  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  school  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
the  fhture  teacher  of  the  higher  class  of  public  schools  be  carried 
through  such  a  course,  he  will  not  merely  be  better  fitted  for  his  pro- 
fessional work  than  now,  but  he  himself  benefited  by  the  mental 
discipline  which  the  curriculum  will  afford.  €k>ing  forth  to  the  duties 
of  active  life  instructed  in  the  ends,  processes,  and  history  of  Education, 
he  will  not  woric  blindly;  but,  connecting  his  daily  duties  with  the 
philoeophy  of  man,  he  will  see  all  methods  of  instruction  in  their 
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rational  grounds ;  and,  allying  himself  with  the  long  historj  of  his  pro- 
fession,  he  will  regard  with  that  self-respect,  which  is  alien  to  self-con- 
ceit, his  position  as  the  responsible  distributor,  within  his  sphere,  of  the 
tccamnlated  knowledge  and  civilization  of  his  time.     Going  forth,  too, 
with  an  inspiring  motiye  suggested  bj  the  ethical  end  toward  which  all 
his  labor  tends,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  moral  fervor  which  we  demand 
of  i  minister  of  sacred  things.     All  instruction,  all  discipline,  will  be 
truly  Taloable  in  his  eyes  only  in  so  &r  as  they  subserve  that  ultimate 
ethical  purpose  in  which  the  Form  and  Content  of  Education  finally 
unite.     Set  apart  to  educate  children  for  the  State— whatever  instru- 
ments he  may  use,  whatever  methods  he  may  pursue — this  purpose  will 
ever  be  present  to  his  thought,  exalting  his  life  and  sustaining  his  activ- 
ity.   It  is  only  by  laboring  toward  this  end  that  he  can  fitly  discharge 
lus  special  function  in  society,  find  a  certain  reward  even  in  partial  suc- 
cess, and,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  '  store  up  for  himself  the  good  pro- 
vision of  peaceful  hours.'    What  is  it  to  him  that  he  should  teach  this 
or  that  particular  subject  with  apparent  success,  if  he  fiul  to  build  up 
and  elevate  the  whole  humanity  of  his  pupils  I     And  should  he  pursue 
any  other  purpose  than  this,  and*  pursue  it  with  success,  what  will  be 
the  result  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow?    A  mere  sharpening  of 
the  wits,  but  no  wit  to  find  the  true  way.     *  What  an  infinite  mock  is 
this,'  says  Shakspeare,  *  that  a  man  should  have  the  best  use  of  his  eyes 
to  see  the  way  of  blindness  I' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  if  the  teacher  can  be  led  to  rise  to  the 
M  conception  of  his  task,  and  to  understand  that  he  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  great  moral  forces  of  society,  one  of  the  conservators  of  civilization, 
he  will  be  among  the  first  to  resist  all  attempts  to  divorce  his  daily  work 
from  the  Ethical  and  Religious  life  of  his  time.  This  follows  firom  the 
idea  of  Education  and  of  the  Educator's  function,  which  I  have  endea- 
Tored  to  set  forth.  He  will  at  once  see  that  so  to  divorce  him  is  to  throw 
him  out  of  all  relation  to  the  true  humanity  of  the  past  and  of  the 
Aiture,  and  to  abrogate  that  which  is  at  once  his  highest  duty  and  great- 
^  privQege.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  restriction,  he  must 
^  content  to  forego  the  full  measure  of  the  social  respect  and  State 
consideration  which  are  rightfully  his  due.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  school,  and  held  by  society  to  be  so  ordained,  he  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  clamor  for  a  social  recognition  which  will  be  freely  accorded 
to  him  whose  ofKce  it  i& 

*.  .  .  .  torear,  toteteh; 
Baeomiof ,  m  is  meet  aod  fit, 
A  link  amoDf  the  daye  to  knit 
The  gejieratioot  each  with  each.' 

I(  Gentlemen,  men  can  be  sent  forth  from  this  University  for  the  service 
of  their  country  so  equipped  and  so  inspired,  the  Chair  of  Education 
will  have  made  good  its  claim  to 'a  place  in  the  Academic  curriculum, 
vaA  the  objects  of  the  Founders  will  be  attained* 
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urrttODTTonoH. 
Prof.  Mbixlejohk,  the  Fecently-appointed  Professor  of  Educar 
tion  at  St.  Andrews  TTniTersity,  Scotland,  deliyered  his  Inaugural 
Address  in  the  Hall  of  the  United  Colleges,  on  the  11th  of  Noyem- 
ber,  1876,  to  a  crowded  audience.  We  copy  from  the  Educational 
Times  the  following  extracts.  After  glancing  at  the  Theory  of 
Education — and  the  importance  of  a  new  chapter  in  psychology 
on  the  nature  and  proper  food  of  the  growing  mind,  to  the  pro* 
fessional  training  of  teachers,  the  speaker  points  out  a  number  of 
evils,  or  using  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  *  peccant'  humors,  in  the  present 
system  of  Teaching. 

1.  The  IhQ  of  Eneydopadiam  (md  Abridgment 

{!.)  The  almost  complete  absence  from  the  pablic  mind  of  any  distinct  idea  of 
what  they  want,  of  any  clear  end  and  aim,  of  any  intelligible  and  workable 
meaning  of  the  word  edueationj  leaves  it  a  prey,  on  the  one  band,  to  a  thoaght- 
less  and  unexamined  tradition,  and  on  the  other,  to  passing  impulses,  unreason- 
ing wishes,  and  momentary  attractions.  Now,  the  increase  in  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  during  the  last  two  generations  have  been  so  great^ 
and  the  results  obtained  so  astoniSiing  and  beneficial,  that  many  persons  have 
been  filled  with  a  strong  and  perfectly  reasonable  desire  that  their  ohildreQ 
should  learn  the  most  important  of  these  sciences,  and  should  thus  be  able  to 
have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  sdentiflc  triumphs  and  the  social  benefits 
which  meet  our  eyes  at  every  turn.  It  is  *  desirable,'  they  say,  that  their  chil- 
dren should  '  learn '  Botany,  and  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Physi- 
ology, and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  sciences.  And  so  it  is.  But  if  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  minds  of  these  worthy  persons,  we  shall  find  that  they  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  follow  the  method  and  to  walk  on  the  path  of  ^ese 
sdenoes, — that  they  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  work — ^the  only  work — ^which 
can  put  them  in  true  and  legitimate  possession  of  scientific  knowledge;  but  that 
what  they  want  for  them  is  an  acquaintance  with  results  and  a  mind  stocked 
with  what  is  called  'information '  about  them.  The  teacher  accordingly  looks 
not  within,  to  arrange  his  own  ideas  and  his  own  knowledge;  but  wlUiout,  for 
a  book,  where  every  thing  is  set  down  in  an  orderly  manner,  where  what  has 
taken  scientific  men  months  and  years  to  find  out  is  '  mastered '  by  the  little 
boy  in  half  an  hour,  where  everv  thing  can  be  learnt  about  the  science,  and 
where  a  patent  method  is  exhibited  of  telling  you  every  thing,  with  the  result 
that  you  know  nothing,  lliese  books  take  as  their  chief  aim  the  giving  of  a 
skeleton ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  tAaAhing  of  i^ysiology,  thay  take  care  to  make 
sure  of  their  skeleton  first 

(2.)  This  vice  of  encydopeedism,  moreover,  brings  with  it  a  sister  vice,  which 

is  the  obverse  of  its^f^  and  which  is,  if  possible,  much  worse  than  itself    This 

other  vice  is  the  vice  of  AbridgmmL    Human  lifo  is  shorty  and  the  arts  and 

sciences  are  becoming  longer  and  Uurger  every  day;  but  tune  must  be  found  for 
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ev«7  one  of  them  somehow.  Thus  the  demon  haste— the  haste  and  hurry  of 
the  ezcfaange  and  the  maiket— is  in  danger  of  importation  into  the  tranqolUity 
of  chQdhood  and  what  ought  to  be  the  oalm  ongoing  of  youth. 

Let  me  take  an  example  or  two.  There  is  a  *  subject '  taught  in  schools  which 
is  nUed  Qtogra^phy,  and  which,  from  its  name,  we  should  guess  to  be  a  con- 
Bected  description  of  the  operations  and  appearances  of  Nature  in  terrestrial 
ipaoe.  Now  the  story  of  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  infinitely  beautiful 
ogfats  tiiat  lie  all  around  us — of  the  life  of  man  and  animals  and  plants  all  over 
the  globe— is  a  story  not  very  difficult  to  tell,  and  that  is  certain  to  be  followed 
with  the  growing  interest  and  wonder  of  the  children  who  listen.  But  into 
what  has  this  intensely  interesting  narratlye  been  turned  by  school  traditions, 
and  by  the  ever-pressing  necessities  of  routine  and  drill  ?  Into  a  list  of  dry 
nfflaei,  a  wilderness  of  unconnected  facts,  a  long  array  of  numbers,  a  mound  of 
miaeellaneous  gossip  and  statistical  material,  which  no  architectonic  power  of 
the  popil  can  ever  raise  into  a  mental  edifice.  He  does  not  make  the  attempt 
The  teacher  himself  does  not  make  the  attempt.  He  thinks  he  is  giving 
'knowledge;'  and  a  small  dose  of  this  dead  'information'  is  poured  into  the 
popil'i  memory  twice  a  week.  No  curiosity  precedes  the  process ;  no  wonder 
■ocompanies  it;  no  exercise  of  judgment  is  OEtlled  for  by  it;  no  imaginative  or 
flympatbetic  power  is  quickened  by  it.  No  power  except  the  volitional  mem- 
oiy  is  called  into  use;  and  that  is  the  poorest  and  most  barren  side  of  the  mind. 
The  knowledge  given — ^if  knowledge  it  can  be  called — is  the  same  in  kind  and 
in  interest  with  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  directory  of  a  city  or  a  county. 

One  asks  naturally.  Who  is  it  that  makes  such  books?  Are  they  indeed  hu- 
man and  breathing  beings?  Did  they  sit  down,  of  set  and  deliberate  purpose, 
and  say  to  themselves,  *Now  I  will  tell  young  people  what  the  world  is,  and 
whst  thej  ought  to  try  and  see  when  they  open  their  eyes  ?'  No ;  these  books 
were  not  written  in  the  sense  in  which  a  poem  or  a  work  on  mathematics  is 
written;  they  were  produced  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  degeneration;  they 
grew  as  fhnguaes  grow,  fK>m  the  decay  of  that  which  was  nobler  and  better 
than  themselves.  The  fiicts  came  together  like  any  other  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  or  like  the  moraine- wall  on  a  glacier,  by  the  gradual  exclusion  and 
edging  off  produced  by  ^e  motion  of  the  mass  of  ice.  Some  one,  in  a  thought- 
loas  moment,  fencied  that  a  list  of  names  would  be  at  least  *  convenient '  hoXh, 
fcr  teacher  and  pupil ;  another  added  to  the  list  those  names  which  he,  in  the 
ozercise  of  a  judgment  based  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  boys  and  girls  *  ought  to  know;'  while  a  third  or  a  fourth  thought 
that  be  coold  and  should  make  a  bigger  book,  and  a  more  exhaustive  and  ex- 
iaostrng  set  of  taaks,  than  any  previous  oompUer ;  and  thus  this  terrible  inflic- 
tioD,  this  fearful  mass  of  facts,  this  dreary  labor,  has  grown  to  its  present  mon- 
^troQs  fMoportions.  There  are  books  on  this  subject^  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  by  heart  and  to  attach  to  a 
hiad[  dot  upon  a  map  about  12,000  names,  not  one-tenth  of  which  is  there  any 
internal  or  external  necessity  for  knowing  any  thing  whatever  about  The  time 
*od  the  power  of  the  school  are  wasted  in  this  dreary  business,  and  permanent 
<^pl8t  or  a  wrong  bent  is  given  to  the  unfortunate  pupil.  Such  is  the  result 
of  a  mindless  dealing  with  things  of  the  mind.  This  thoughtless  and  *  unnatural 
election '  ends,  in  £e  field  of  the  intellect,  in  a  sort  of  distorted  Darwinianism ; 
it  ends  in  the  survival  of  the  unfittest  We  send  our  children  to  rummage  in 
this  dust-heap  of  disconnected  details,  while  all  around  them  the  fair  world  of 
ii>tare  lies  unquestioned  and  unexplored.  Much  better  that  our  young  men 
^liOQid  be  following  the  plow  and  tilling  the  ground,  or  making  sound  and  last- 
jog  chairs  and  tabtos,  than  that  they  should  waste  their  time  and  nerves  in  tiy- 
iog  to  find  a  place  for  this  dishonest  nonsense  in  the  memory  of  their  pupils. 

I^  08  take  another  example.  There  is  nothing  so  ediQring  and  inspiring  for 
the  yonng  as  the  right  learmng  of  History.  They  like  to  hear  what  the  growxb 
op  people  have  done  and  said — what  brave  men  have  done,  and  what  wise  men 
I'Bve  planned,  and  men  of  genius  have  written  or  sung;  nor  can  there  be  the 
itaat  ojbjeetioQ  to  giving  them  a  connected  view  of  the  course  of  events  in  our 
<>wn  history  or  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  if  all  this  is  given  so  as  to 
^nj  the  living  interest  of  the  pupil  with  us,  it  can  not  be  forgotten.  Biography 
br  the  joiiDgest^  events  for  tho&b  a  little  older,  and  the  connection  of  events 
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with  what  is  called  the  development  of  the  nation  for  those  still  older,— these 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  steps  toward  a  general  and  retainable  view  of  his- 
tory. But  the  greed  for  facts,  the  felt  and  fussy  necessity  of  *  knowing '  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing,  drives  us  into  the  path  of  compression,  so  that,  at  last, 
every  thing  that  has,  and  much  that  has  not  happened,  is  squeezed  into  the  pages 
of  the  school  history  book.  I  have  before  me  a  '  complete '  history  of  England, 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  CsBsar  down  to  our  late  war  in  Abyssinia,  which 
costs  only  a  penny.  It  is  called  a  text-book;  but  we  all  know  very  well  that 
it  is  not  so  employed — that  it  is  not  used  by  the  teacher  to  give  narrative  from 
and  to  base  explanations  upon;  but  that  it  is  in  daily  use  as  a  memory  and  a 
cram  book.  These  and  larger  books  have  been  rightly  said  'to  combine  the  re- 
spective disadvantages  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
being  little  better  than  a  list  of  dates  and  battles,  enlivened  by  murders  and 
other  crimeS)  with  a  sprinkling  of  entertaining  stories,  most  of  which  are  now 
no  longer  regarded  as  authentic,  and  which  we  are  taught  first  to  believe  and 
afterward  to  disbelieve.'  I  do  not  myself  know  wliat  general  impression — ^if 
any — the  getting  up  of  such  books  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  growing  youth ; 
but  I  should  judge,  from  an  examination  I  have  made  of  several  hundreds,  that 
the  half-conscious  notion  which  settles  in  their  heads  is,  that  the  government 
of  God  upon  earth  is  a  government  of  accident  tempered  by  catastrophe.  Now 
the  chance  of  filling  the  heads  and  hearts  of  young  persons  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  and  constructive  side  of  humanity,  of  firing  them  with  a  love  of 
nobleness  and  goodness,  of  training  them  to  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
State  and  of  their  fellow-men,  is  lost,  and  the  spirit  of  history  is  extinguished 
by  the  demands  of  routine  and  drUl,  of  encycloptedism  and  abridgment.  A 
Tiortus  siccus  of  dates  and  events,  deaths  and  successions,  battles  and  murders, 
— a  dry  and  highly  abstract  calculus  of  historical  series  and  constitutional 
epochs,  out  of  which  comes  no  inspiration,  and  into  which  can  be  put  no  sym- 
pathy,— ^takes  the  place  of  a  living  and  spoken  narrative,  to  which  children  can 
listen  for  hours,  to  which  they  will  listen  when  repeated  in  the  very  same  words 
again  and  again,  the  gaps  of  which  they  will  fill  with  that  imaginative  experi- 
ence which  exists  in  a  more  or  less  latent  form  in  the  mind  of  every  child.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  '  learns '  the  poor  stuff  that  is  given  him  in  books ;  he  can  not 
hold  it;  it  can  not  hold  him;  it  will  not  combine  with  other  knowledge,  and 
when  he  leaves  school,  he  quite  comfortably  gives  it  all  up  and  Ibrgets  all 
about  it 

Let  me  take  still  another  example ;  and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  as  what  I  have  to  say  applies  in  this  subject  both  to  primary 
and  to  secondary  instruction.  There  is  a  subject  called  Grammar,  whicli  fills  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in  all  our  schools.  There  are  also  about  seven 
hundred  grammars  of  the  English  language  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
to  show  the  teacher  how  to  teach  it,  and  to  guide  the  pupil  how  to  learn  it. 
Of  these  seven  hundred,  most  of  which  I  have  looked  into,  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  are  only  expressions  of  private  opinion  regarding  certain  phenomena 
in  our  mother  tongue ;  and  they  have  no  more  value  for  a  student  of  the  philol- 
ogy of  the  English  language  than  Mrs.  Marcet's  conversations  on  chemistry  have 
for  a  modem  student  of  that  science.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  pur- 
pose we  have  in  teaching  what  is  called  Grammar?  That  purpose  can  only  be 
one  of  three.  Either  it  is  (1)  to  teach  the  history,  growth,  and  form  of  our  own 
language,  on  the  scientific  basis  of  philology;  or  (2)  it  is  to  teach  grammar  as 
an  introduction  to  literature,  to  the  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  best 
writers;  or  it  is  (3)  to  furnish  a  certain  kind  of  easy  and  agreeable  training  in 
elementary  logic,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  received  from  words.  If  the  first  be 
our  object,  we  are  very  deficient  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  grammars  in  general 
use  give  no  hint  of  the  fact  that  our  language  had  any  history  at  all,  and  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  difference  between  the  English  of  the  present  century  and 
the  English  of  the  fourteenth  or  of  the  ninth.  If  it  is  the  second  purpose  that 
is  kept  in  view,  we  must  lament  the  fact  that  elaborate  preparations — ^in  the  m 

form  of  parsing,  analysis,  rules  of  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody — ^are  made;  / 

and  when  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  great  roasters  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  form  with 
some  of  them  a  life-long  friendship,  the  introduction  does  not  take  place  at  all. 
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If  a  treiniDg  in  the  art  of  thmking  is  our  aim,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  is 
jvj  useful,  and  there  are  good  teacbers  who  succeed  admirably  in  it  But 
thej  are  not  assisted  hy  the  booka  On  the  contrary,  these  books  afford  to  the 
joimg  student  of  logic  his  best  and  richest  field  fiv  the  hunt  after  logical  errors ; 
they  contain,  in  rank  profusion,  every  land  of  blunder— croes-diyision,  undis- 
tributed middle,  imperfect  induction,  insufficient  and  inconvertible  definition, 
tad  every  other  species  of  logical  fallacy. 

Now,  tills  short  review  of  the  state  in  which  three  widely  taught  subjects  are 
at  present  found,  calls  our  attention  to  two  important  considerationa  The  first 
is  the  question,  What  influence  can  a  university  have  upon  teaching  in  schools? 
And  the  second  is.  How  can  such  subjects  as  are  at  present  taught  m  schools  be 
b«6t  engineered? 

The  spirit  and  tendency  of  university  teaching  are  to  lead  the  student  in  sci- 
moe  to  Nature  herself  and  to  show  him  how  to  interrogate  her;  in  literature, 
to  guide  the  student  alwajrs  to  the  best  in  thought  and  in  expression,  and  to 
show  him  how  to  enjoy  and  to  live  in  that  Copies  or  compilations,  which  coU' 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  the  unauthentic,  the  second-hand,  and  the  unverifia- 
Ue,  have  no  legitimate  position,  and  can  meet  with  nothing  but  temporary 
auiferance  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  Now,  it  is  this  spirit  which  requires 
to  be  breathed  into  the  whole  of  our  primary  and  most  of  our  secondary  educa- 
tioD.  At  present,  the  two  diseases  of  both — and  they  are  chronic  diseases — are 
the  appropriation  by  the  memory  alone  of  results  apart  fh>m  methods  and  pro- 
oesses,  and  the  belief  that  we  are  acquainted  with  some  work  in  literature, 
when  we  have  neither  appreciated  it  nor  felt  it,  but  only  read  about  it  and 
about  it 

The  second  question  involves  in  it  the  fiirther  question,  which  I  can  only 
glance  at  here:  What  amount  of  abridgment  is  possible,  necessary,  and  useful 
for  the  young  learner?  This  question  has  never  yet  been  asked;  and  yet  it  is 
of  vital  importance  in  primary  instruction.  If  an  abridged  statement  of  &cts 
is  presented  to  grown  up  and  thoughtful  persons,  they  insist  on  knowing  all  the 
steps  that  have  led  to  this  abrid^ent;  they  have  probably  made  themselves 
acquainted  long  ago  with  all  the  data  which  underlie  and  give  reality  to  each 
Kfaeral  notion,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  verify  every  item  in  the  general 
riew.  But  nothing  of  all  this  has  been  done  by,  or  is  possible  for,  the  young 
learner,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  it  Our  old  friend,  the  volitional  memory,  is  at 
Ittnd  to  help  us,  and  into  that  illimitable  tank  all  kinds  of  facts,  data,  conoep- 
tioos,  and  representations  are  thrown,  and  the  fermenting  process  is  neither  ex- 
amined nor  regarded. 

The  pressure  of  encydopsedism  all  over  the  country,  both  in  primary  and  in 
aeoondary  schools,  is  producing  a  most  remarkable  tendency, — a  tendency 
which  is  completely  hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  education.  This  tendency  in- 
spins  pupil-teachers  and  other  examinees  to  ask  the  question :  What  absolutely 
szDallest  amount  of  knowledge  am  I  to  compel  myself  to  receive  in  order  that  I 
piaj  force  my  way  through  the  narrow  gate  of  examination  ?  And  abridgment 
i>  at  hand  to  make  the  process  as  dry  and  useless  to  him  as  it  can  be  made. 

2«  The  T^army  of  Books. 

Another  idoUm  scA^ks— and  one  which  it  is  time  to  dethrone,  or  at  least  to  put 
<lown  to  a  lower  place— is  (he  book.  The  tyranny  of  the  hot^  is  felt  fh)m  the 
^rthest  north  to  the  extremest  south  of  this  island ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
"cem,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to  education,  and  to  right  conceptions  of 
^t  education  may  be  made,  that  we  at  present  have.  The  popular  notion  of 
instruction  in  school  always  contains  three  foctors — a  Teacher,  a  Book,  and  the 
learners;  and  the  arrangement  is  the  teacher  behind  the  book,  and  the  pupil 
m  front  of  it,  while  the  process — it  is  sometimes  called  a  method — is  to  pour,  in 
^  readiest  way  that  can  be  invented,  the  contents  of  the  book  into  the  mem* 
piy  of  the  pupiL  And  thus  the  true  idea  of  education  is  obscured,  and  it  is 
u^deed  in  many  of  our  schools  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost ;  I  mean  the 
^('noeption  of  education  as  the  corUad  of  living  mind  wiOi  Uving  mind.  Spiritual 
^t  and  divine  fire  may,  as  we  all  know,  be  passed  on  by  writings  and  books; 
^t,  for  true  education,  are  leas  often  helps  &an  obstructions.  In  the  school- 
'^loia  they  interfere  to  a  laige  extent  witii  Uie  cheering  sight  of  the  first  begin- 
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ning  and  gradual  growth  of  a  new  knowledge^  with  the  bright  interplay  of 
question  and  answer,  with  the  kindly  hint  and  the  shrewd  guess,  with  the  per- 
petual seeking  and  finding,  with  the  hunt  and  the  capture,  with  the  constant 
correction  of  each  other's  bearings,  with  the  coming  to  branching  paths  *■  in  the 
wanderings  of  careful  thought,'  witii  the  sympathetic  reception  of  truth  and  the 
collectiye  enthusiasm  for  beauty. 

3.  Mechanical  Methods, 

The  third  '  peccant '  humor  which  at  present  infects  the  body  of  education  is 
the  employment  of  Mechanical  Methods.  These  methods  were  perhaps  not  at 
first  mechanical;  thej  have  become  so  by  degeneration  in  the  hands  of  merely 
imitative  persons.  Ii  a  method  is  not  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  teacher,  ao 
as  to  become  a  living  part  of  his  own  mind,  if  it  does  not  marry  itself  willingly 
to  his  own  tiiought  and  his  own  habits,  if  it  is  adopted  as  a  mere  plan  for  sav- 
ing himself  trouble,  and  for  escaping  from  his  usual  amount  of  work,  it  has  a 
tendenpy  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  machine,  into  something  that  can  not  call 
forth  thought  and  mental  activity  from  his  pupils. 

Again,  our  schools  try  to  cultivate  the  art  of  clear  and  adequate  expression  in 
speech  and  in  writing.  But,  losing  sight  of  the  true  end,  and  of  the  rig-ht 
means  to  that  end,  and  having  lost  the  inspiration  of  the  vital  force  which  cre- 
ates the  art,  their  attempts  dwindle  into  a  mere  set  of  imitations  and  a  code 
of  petty  rules,  into  the  bastard  arts  of  '  composition '  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'elocution'  on  the  other;  and  young  people  are  urged  to  acquire  what  is  called 
a  style  without  regard  to  the  subject-matter  they  have  to  think  about^  or  the  soul 
that  must  g^ve  expression  to  the  thought. 

Once  more,  our  mechanical  methods  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of  seddng  to 
analysse  our  subjects  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  so  to  arrange  the  steps  that  the 
children  may  go  up  with  ease  and  pleasure.  We  are  constantly  giving  knowl- 
edge prematurelv;  we  are  every  day  anticipating  results  which  the  diild  will 
reach  for  himself;  and  all  our  pupils  sufier  in  their  brains  firom  the  malady  of 
the  day — imperfect  digestion. 

4.  Didactic  Teaching, 

The  fourth  disease  ^hich  is  chronic  in  our  modes  of  instruction  is  what  may 
be  best  described  as  the  Didactic  Disease.  It  may  seem  strange  to  classify  what 
looks  like  the  essential  condition  of  all  teaching,  or  indeed  as  teaching  itself,  as 
the  base  and  the  enemy  of  it  But  I  employ  the  word  didactic  here  to  indicate 
two  things,  both  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  good  and  sound  teaching.  One 
is  the  presentation  of  results  with  subsequent  analysis  and  explanations  of 
them ;  the  other  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  teUing^  in  opposition  to  eliciting 
or  educing.  Now,  if  a  pupil  can  be  led  along  the  right  path  of  induction,  and 
arrive  at  these  results  by  the  motion  of  his  own  mind,  the  results  remain  with 
him  for  ever,  and  are  a  new  power  for  the  acquisition  of  more ;  whereas  we 
never  can  be  quite  sure  whether  the  pupil  has  appropriated,  in  a  thorough-going 
and  healthy  way,  the  conclusions  which  were  at  first  presented  to  him  as  such, 
and  afterward  explained  and  apologized  for.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  knowledge 
given  is  one  of  those  dangerous  gins  which,  in  the  language  of  WordsworSi, 
'are  not  to  be  g^ven,'  and  that,  in  this  region  also,  the  eternal  law  of  value  rules 
beyond  contradiction.  'You  must  pay  for  every  thing  that  which  it  is  worth.' 
If  you  get  your  knowledge  for  nothing,  it  is  worth  exactly  that  and  no  more. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  more  room  or  ground  of  existence  for  didactic  teaching  than 
there  is  for  didactic  poetry.  Both  education  and  poetry  are  believed,  and  right- 
ly believed,  to  be  perpetiuJly  attended  by  delight  and  a  bealty  up-building  of 
the  mental  ftame;  both  lose  that  healthy  and  edifying  delight  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  presence  of  the  consciously  didactic  element.  The  process  of  giving 
on  the  one  hand  and  taking  on  the  other — the  process  of  telling  and  listening, 
of  learning  by  heart,  repeating  and  hearing — ^this  process  goes  on  until  the 
minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  beaten  hard  like  a  macadamized  road,  and 
it  would  be  as  useful  to  cast  fi'esh  seed  on  the  one  as  on  the  other.  Wonder 
and  curiosity  and  interest  are  left  outside,  waiting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
school  door;  and  they  have  to  wait  there  until  they  rejoin  the  child  in  the  fields 
or  by  the  river  side. 
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ICBICOIR.* 

A.  Bbonbon  AicoTTf  (whose  father'B  Dame  was  written  Joseph 
Chatfield  Aleocky  as  was  hii  grandfiither  Joseph  Alcock,  the.  first 
settler  of  Wolcott)  was  born  on  Spindle  Hill,  Wolcott,  NoYember 
29, 1799.  His  father  owned  a  &rm  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
he  tilled,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  in  summer,  and  worked  as  a 
mechamo  in  makmg  all  sorts  of  fJEurming  tools  and  household  utensils 
for  his  town  folks  in  the  winter,  and  intervals  not  occupied  with  his 
farming — ^living  in  a  quiet,  simple  way  with  a  wife  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  character.  The  mother  of  our  Concord 
philosopher,  as  he  has  been  named  from  his  residence  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  since  1830,  was  Anna  Bronson,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Amos  Bronson,  of  Plymouth:  a  man  of  property,  influence,  and 
decided  theological  opinions,  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  Connecticut  farmers  at  that  time.  She  was  the  sister 
of  an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar, — Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  for 
some  years  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  and 
previously  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Waterbury.  She  had 
some  advantages  of  culture  not  so  common  in  Wolcott  at  that  time, 
and  at  her  marriage  brought  to  the  Spindle  Hill  neighborhood  a  re- 
finement of  disposition  and  a  grace  of  deportment  that  gave  a  more 
polite  tone  to  the  little  community.  In  course  of  time  her  hus- 
band and  children  joined  her  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship,  when 
introduced  in  their  neighborhood,  where  the  service  was  read  (at  the 
Spindle  Hill  school-house),  until  in  course  of  time  a  church  was 
gathered.  She  united  steadfastness  and  persistency  of  purpose  with 
ancommon  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  was  truly,  as  her 
son  declares  her, '  meek,  foigiving,  patient,  generous,  and  self-sus- 
tained, the  best  of  wives  and  mothers.'  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
surviving  her  husband  more  than  thirty  years. 

From  his  earliest  years  Mr.  Alcott  was  fond  of  books,  and  read 

*  Abridgad  ftom  IfMiioir  bj  F.  A.  Sanborn,  in  Prooeadingi  of  tbo  Gentennial  Oolebration  of  tbo 
MttltaMnl  of  the  town  of  Woloott,  In  Connoetioat,  1873. 

fTbii  ehnng*  in  tho  ■ptlliBff  of  tho  ftmilj  naao  WM  mtdt  bj  tho  two  oomiBi  ibr  tho nte 
ofinphooy. 
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eagerij  aD  tihai  he  eoiild  find.  He  wot  to  adiool  in  the  Spindle 
HiD  diitrict  nntfl  he  was  thirteen  yeaa  old,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
b^an  to  keep  a  diarj,  a  piaetiee  whadi  he  haa  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  since.  Still  eailier  hehad  read  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  book  of  aD  others  which  had  the  greatest  inflnence  on 
his  mind.  He  kained  to  write  b j  pffarticing  with  chalk  on  his 
mother's  kitchen  floor,  and  became  in  his  bo jhood  a  skiDfol  pen- 
man, so  that  his  first  essay  in  teaching  was  as  master  of  a  writing- 
schooL  He  was  mainly  self-tanght,  in  the  hi^er  stndies,  although 
he  was  ibr  a  time  a  pnpO  of  his  nnde,  Dr.  Bronson,  at  Cheshire,  in 
1813,  and  in  1816  of  Bct.  John  Keys,  of  Wolcott  HDL 

He  wo^ed  daring  boyhood  on  the  turn  and  in  the  shop  with  his 
fiiiher  and  brothers,  and  was  dextrons  at  mechanical  tasks.  At  the 
age  of  foorteen  he  worked  for  a  while  at  dock  making,  in  Ptymonth, 
and  in  the  same  year  went  on  an  excorsion  Into  northern  Connecti- 
cat  and  western  MassachosettB,  selfing  a  few  articles  as  he  went,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  joomey.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
confirmed,  along  with  his  fether,  as  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  ceremony  being  performed  m  Waterbory,  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  after  which  yoang  Alcott,  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr. 
William  A.  Alcott,*  used  to  read  the  church  service  on  Sundays  at 
the  school-bouse  in  their  neighborhood.  The  two  cousins  also  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  at  this  time,  and  founded  a  small  library 
for  their  mutual  improvement.  A  few  years  later  they  visited  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Oarolinas  together,  on  one  of  those  peddUng  pilgrim- 
ages which  makes  such  a  romantic  feature  of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  life. 

liraneb  and  PedeBing  FOgrimages, 

Mr.  Alcott  began  his  travels  early.  His  first  visit  to  New  Haven 
was  in  1813,  when  he  went  to  a  bookstore  and  sighed  for  a  place 
in  it,  for  the  sake  of  reading  all  the  books.  And  he  turned  his  ram- 
bles in  Vi^mia  and  North  Carolina  to  good  account  in  the  way  of 
reading;  gaining  access  to  the  libraries  of  the  great  houses  as  he 
went  idong. 

The  beginning  of  his  rambles  was  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1818,  when  the  youth  was  almost  nineteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  subscription  book  agent, 
selling  copies  of  Flavel's  *  Keeping  the  Heart'  His  earnings  were 
spent  in  New  Haven  for  a  prayer-book  for  his  mother,  another  for 
himself  a  dictionary,  and  a  supply  of  paper  for  his  diaries.  These 
short  journeys  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  had 

*  Mtmolr  io  Bamaid't  Aomicaa  Joornal  of  BdiiPitiflii»  Vol  ir,  OMMKHIb 
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worn  off  his  natural  bashfdlness  somewhat,  and  had  increased  his 
longing  to  see  more  of  the  great  world.  His  &ther  and  mother 
wonld  £un  have  retained  him  at  home,  but  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Norfolk  in  one  of  the  eoasting  vessels  from  New  Haven,  and  had  a 
dream  that  he  could  easily,  in  Virginia,  find  a  place  as4i  teacher. 
Accordingly  he  sailed  from  New  Haven,  October  13th,  1818,  in  the 
good  sloop  'Three  Sisters,'  Captain  Sperry,  skipper,  with  fifteen 
other  passengers,  chiefly  peddlers  from  Connecticut  and  workmen 
going  in  the  employ  of  the  Tisdales,  Connecticut  tinmen,  who  had 
a  shop  at  Norfolk.  The  voyage  lasted  about  a  week,  and  young 
Alcott  landed  in  Virginia,  October  20th.'  His  passage  money  seems 
to  have  been  ten  dollars.  For  a  few  days  after  arriving  at  Norfolk 
he  continued  to  board  with  Captain  Sperry,  but  soon  went  to  live 
at  Tisdale's,  the  tinman,  and  was  urged  by  him  to  enter  his  service. 
At  first  Mr.  Alcott  was  bent  on  teaching,  but  having  tried  from  the 
24th  of  October  to  the  12th  of  November,  without  success,  to  get 
a  school,  and  being  then  somewhat  in  debt,  the  youth  accepted  his 
offer,  and  began  to  peddle  for  him  about  the  city.  This  continued 
until  some  time  in  December,  but  apparently  without  much  pecu- 
niary result,  for  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  we  find  Mr. 
Alcott  buying  a  small  stock  of  Virginia  almanacs,  and  selling  them 
to  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per  cent. 
£ach  almanac  cost  three  pence  and  was  sold  for  nine  pence,  and  the 
yonng  merchant  easily  earned  a  dollar  or  two  a  day  so  long  as  the 
holidays  lasted.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  enlarge  his  stock,  and 
to  sell  trinkets  and  silks  to  the  fiimilies  in  the  surrounding  country. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  a  dealer  in  '  fancy  goods,'  in  Norfolk,  and 
bought  goods  costing  nearly  three  hundred  dollars,  which  he  be- 
stowed in  two  small  tin  trunks,  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  as  the 
peddler  journeyed  on  foot  from  house  to  house.  There  were  tor- 
toise-shell combs,  thimbles,  scissors,  various  articles  of  ornament  for 
ladies,  puzzles  and  picture-books  for  children,  spectacles,  razors, 
and  many  other  wares  for  the  men,  beside  needles,  buttons,  sewing- 
silk,  and  much  more  that  was  not  then  a  part  of  a  peddler's  stock 
in  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  first  trip  as  a  peddler  of  smaU  wares  was  made  in  January, 
1819,  and  was  a  circuit  from  Norfolk,  by  way  of  Hampton,  along 
the  James  river  for  awhile,  then  across  the  country  to  Torktown, 
and  by  the  York  county  plantations  back  to  Hampton  and  Norfolk 
Bgain.  It  proved  profitable,  and  both  goods  and  merchant  found 
unexpected  &vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Virginians.  An  American  foot- 
peddler,  a  bashfrd  Yankee,  neither  impertinent  nor  stingy,  was  a 
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novelty  in  those  regions,  and,  it  soon  appeared,  an  agreeable  novelty. 
He  was  kindly  received  at  the  great  honses  of  the  planters,  where 
he  generally  spent  the  night,  accepting  courteonsly  their  customary 
hospitality,  though  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  slave  quarters.  On 
Sundays  and  rainy  days,  when  his  trade  could  not  be  pursued,  this 
diffident  and  bookish  Autolycus  remained  in  the  planters'  houses, 
and  had  permission  to  read  in  their  libraries,  where  he  found  many 
books  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  In  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia there  lived  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  descended  families 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  large  and  choice  libraries,  which  they 
allowed  the  young  man  from  Connecticut  to  explore  for  himself. 
Biography  was  his  favorite  reading,  then  poems  and  tales,  and  he 
had  a  keen  appetite — ^not  so  common  among  lads  of  nineteen — ^for 
metaphysics  and  books  of  devotion.  Oowper's  life  and  Letters, 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and  Lavater's  Physiognomy 
were  among  the  books  thus  read ;  nor  was  his  favorite,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  forgotten,  which  he  found  in  fine  editions  among  the 
Virginians. 

SCHOOL  KESPIir0. 

The  next  stage  in  his  career  was  school  keeping, — an  occupation 
begun  in  1823,  that  he  pursued  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  His  first 
school  was  in  a  district  of  Bristol,  the  adjoining  town,  and  only  three 
miles  from  Spindle  Hill.  Here  he  taught  for  three  months,  his  wages 
being  $10  a  month  besides  board,  and  was  so  good  a  teacher  as  to 
make  the  school  committee  desirous  to  engage  him  again.  He  did 
indeed  teach  school  in  Bristol  the  next  winter  (1824-5),  but  not  in 
the  same  district,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  he  gave  writing  lessons 
at  Wolcott.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825,  he  resided  in 
Cheshire  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Bronson,  who  then  edited  the  Church- 
man^s  Magazine^  for  which  Mr.  Alcott  procured  subscribers,  and 
copied  his  uncle's  manuscript  for  the  printer.  While  residing  with 
Dr.  Bronson  this  season,  he  read  Butler's  Analogy,  Beid  and  Stew- 
art's Metaphysics,  Watts's  Logic,  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  and 
Dwight's  Theology ;  his  readings  being  to  some  extent  directed  by 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  after  beginning  to  teach 
school  in  Cheshire,  in  November,  1825.  This  school  occupied  Mr. 
Alcott  from  that  time  until  June,  18^7,  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
closed  it  and  returned  to  Wolcott.  He  wrote  a  brief  account  of  it 
and  his  method,*  which  was  published  in  Mr.  William  Russell's 
American  ^  Journal  of  Education^  in  January,  1828,  and  attracted 

*  This  ftoooant  wis  rapablitbed  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  PrMident  of  the  Univanity  of  North  Oaiolina, 
in  ft  ^mm  of  Bnftyi  dorotod  to  Popolv  Educatioo— «boal  183B. 
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tnncli  notice.  It  was  in  Chesliirey  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Alcott  began  to 
develop  his  peculiar  system  of  instmction,  which  afterward  received 
80  much  praise  and  blame  in  Boston.  He  continued  this  system  in 
a  similar  school  in  Bristol  in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  an  infant  school  in  Salem  street, 
in  June,  1828.  In  the  following  April  he  opened  a  private  school 
near  St  FauFs  church  on  Tremont  street,  in  which  he  remained 
until  November  5,  1830,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  open  a  school  in 
Gkrmantown,  near  Philadelphia,  where  with  his  associate,  Mr. 
William  Russell,  he  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  On 
the  2 2d  of  April,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
continued  until  July,  1834,  soon  after  which,  September  22,  1834, 
Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Boston  and  there  began  his  famous  Temple 
school,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  published. 
This  was  nearly  eleven  years  after  his  first  winter's  school  keeping 
in  Bristol.  Mr.  Alcott  had  now  reached  the  35th  year  of  his  Ufe, 
and  the  fifth  of  his  married  life. 

Previous  to  1827,  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  all 
New  England,  were  at  a  low  degree  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
comfort,  and  in  all  these  matters  Mr.  Alcott  set  the  example  of  im- 
provement. He  first  gave  his  pupils  single  desks,  now  so  common, 
instead  of  the  long  benches  and  double  or  three-seated  desks,  still 
in  use  in  some  sections.  He  gave  his  youthful  pupils  slates  and 
pencils,  and  blackboards.  He  established  a  school  library,  and 
taught  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  careful  reading;  he  broke 
away  from  the  old  rule  of  severe  and  indiscriminate  punishments, 
and  substituted  therefor  appeals  to  the  affections  and  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  children,  so  that  he  was  able  almost  wholly  to  dispense 
with  corporeal  punishment.  He  introduced,  also,  light  gymnastic 
exercises,  evening  amusements  at  the  school-room,  the  keeping  of 
diaries  by  young  children,  and,  in  general,  an  affectionate  and  rev- 
erent mode  of  drawing  out  the  child's  mind  toward  knowledge, 
rather  than  the  pouring  in  of  instruction  by  mechanical  or  com- 
pulsory processes.  Familiar  as  this  natural  method  of  teaching  has 
nnce  become,  it  was  an  innovation  five  and  forty  years  ago, — as 
much  so  as  Pestalozzi's  method  had  been  in  Europe  when  he  began 
the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  Switzerland  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  in  1827,  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,-  informed  by  letter  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott  of  his  cousin's  la- 
bors in  Cheshire,  wrote  direct  for  a  detailed  statement  of  his  princi- 
ples and  method  of  training  children.  In  due  time  came  to  me  a 
full  account  of  the  school  of  Cheshire,  which  revealed  such  a  depth 
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of  insiglit  into  the  nature  of  man,  such  a  trne  sjnnpatliy  with  chil- 
dren, such  profound  appreciation  of  the  work  of  education,  and  was, 
witha],  so  philosophically  arranged  and  exquisitely  written,  that  I  at 
once  felt  assured  the  man  must  be  a  genius,  and  that  I  must  know 
him  more  intimately.  So  I  wrote,  inviting  him  ui^ently  to  visit 
me.  He  came  and  passed  a  week  with  me  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I  have  never,  but  in  one  instance,  been  so  immediately- 
taken  possession  of  by  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  life.  He  seemed 
to  me  like  a  bom  sage  and  saint. 

The  most  devoted  of  Pestalozzi's  personal  friends  and  followers 
in  England,  Mr.  James  Pierrpont  Greaves,  who  first  learned  of  Mr. 

j  Alcott's  experiments  in  education  from  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  after 

her  return  from  America  in  1837,  afterward,  to  a  school  near  Lon- 

'  don,  gave  the  name  of  *  Alcott  House.' 

{  In  his  educational,  at  least  his  formal  school  work,  Mr.  Alcott 

1  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  ideas  in  education,  now  almost 

universally  received,  were  slow  in  making  their  way  among  the  plain 
and  practical  people  of  New  England.  Like  Pestalozzi,  he  was  con- 
tinually at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  affairs,  and  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  coadjutor  in  his  schools  who  could  supply  the 
practical  ability  to  match  and  complete  his  own  idealism.  Hence 
the  brief  period  of  his  success  in  each  place  where  he  taught,  and 
his  frequent  removals  from  town  to  town,  and  city  to  city.  Every 
where  he  impressed  the  best  men  and  women  with  the  depth  and 

'  worth  of  his  character,  the  fervor  of  his  philanthropy,  the  delicacy 

and  penetration  of  his  genius,  and  they  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  May 
did,  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  They  sought  his  fellowship, 
aided  his  plans,  rejoiced  in  his  successes,  and  knew  how  to  pardon 
his  failures.  During  the  period  from  1826  to  1836,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 

:  nent  persons  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 

sylvania ;  among  them  Drs.  Oallaudet  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hart- 
ford; Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Garrison,  of  Boston;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord;  Messrs.  Matthew  Carey,  Roberts  Vaux,  and 
Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia;  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
Boston  families, — ^the  Mays,  Phillipses,  Savages,  Shaws,  Qnincys, 
etc.  Among  the  eminent  women  who  took  an  interest  in  his  school 
may  be  named,  (besides  Miss  Martineau),  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  her  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hoar,  and  others.  Both  Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Peabody  were 
assistant  teachers  in  the  Temple  school  at  Boston,  and  Miss  Pea- 
body compiled  the  accounts  of  it,  which  were  published  under  the 
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title  of  'Beeoid  of  a  SobooV  and  '  ConTenations  wifh  Children  on 
the  Gospels.'  Mr.  Emerson,  who  had  become  intimate  with  Mr. 
AJcott  in  1835,  sainted  him  with  high  expectation  in  this  part  of  his 
eareer,  and  said  to  him  what  Burke  said  to  John  Howard, '  Yoor 
plan  IB  original,  and  as  foil  of  genius  as  of  humanity ;  so  do  not  let 
it  sleep  or  stop  a  day.' 

The  conversation  with  pupils  on  fhe  New  Testament,  in  the 
winter  of  1835-6,  excited  some  opposition,  however,  and  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Graham,  the  v^etarian,  in  1836,  also  gave  offense. 
The  publication  of  the  'Conversations,'  in  the  winter  of  1836-7, 
was  Ihe  occasion  of  a  fierce  attack  in  the  newspapers  of  1837. 

The  effect  of  such  denunciation  then  was  crushing.  The  school 
at  the  Temple,  which  began  in  1834  with  thirty  pupils,  andHiad  re- 
ceived as  numy  as  forty,  fell  to  ten  pupils  in  the  spring  of  1837,  ahd 
ifiier  lingering  along  for  a  year  or  two,  with  one  or  two  changes  of 
place,  was  finally  given  up  in  1839.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
closing  it  then  was  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Alcott's  patrons  to  have 
iheir  children  educated  in  the  same  room  with  a  colored  child  whom 
he  had  admitted,  and  when  the  protesting  parents  found  Mr.  Alcott 
determined  not  to  dismiss  the  colored  child,  they  withdrew  their 
own  children — cleaving  him  with  only  five  pupils, — his  own  three 
daughters,  a  child  of  Mr.  William  Russell,  and  young  Robinson,  the 
canae  of  offense.  Up  to  this  time  (June,  1839)  the  receipts  of  Mr. 
Alcott  for  tuition  since  he  began  his  school  at  the  Temple,  five 
years  before,  had  been  $5,730;  namely,  in  the  first  year,  $1,794; 
the  second,  $1,649 ;  the  third,  $1,395;  the  fourth,  (after  the  attack 
m  the  newspapers),  $549,  and  in  the  last  year  only  $343.  The  ex- 
penses of  rent,  furniture,  assistant  teachers,  and  the  maintenance 
of  family  had  been  much  more  than  this, — ^and  in  April,  1837,  the 
costly  furniture,  school  library,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  Temple 
school  were  sold  at  auction.  The  city  press  and  the  city  mob  had 
their  way  with  Mr.  Alcott's  school,  just  as  two  years  before  they  had 
their  way  with  Mr.  Garrison's  anti-sUvery  meeting.  The  poor  and 
nnpopolar  schoolmaster  from  Connecticut  was  hooted  down,  and  his 
generous  experiments  in  education  were  frustrated  in  Boston,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  and  appeals  of  such  champions  as  Dr.  Alcott, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Russell,  James  Freeman  Ckrke,  Rev.  Chandler 
Bobbins,  Miss  Fuller,  Dr.  Fumess,  Dr.  Hedge,  and  other  friends 
of  culture  and  philosophy. 

During  this  period,  as  at  all  times  since  his  marriage  in  1830,  Mr. 
Alcott  found  great  sympathy  and  encouragement  at  his  own  fireside. 
Mrs.  Alcott  was  a  daughter  of  CoL  Joseph  May,  of  Boston,  and  was 
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bora  in  that  dty,  October  6,  1800.  The  Bev.  Samnel  3.  May,  of 
Syracase,  whose  memoir  has  been  qnoted,  wu  her  elder  brother, 
born  in  1703.  It  was  at  hiB  parson^  honse  in  Brooklyn  tbat  she 
fint  met  Mr.  Alcott,  in  1827,  when  he  was  teaching  school  in  Che- 
shire, and  it  was  larg^ely  on  her  accoant  and  through  the  efforts  of 
her  family  and  friends  that  he  went  to  Boston,  in  IB2B,  and  took 
chaise  of  the  Sslem  street  infant  school  They  were  married  Hay 
23,  1880,  and  resided  in  Boston  nntil  their  removal  to  Germantown 
in  the  following  winter.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Anna  Bronson,  now 
Mrs.  Pratt,  (the  mother  of  Miss  Alcott's  '  Little  Men')  was  bora  at 
Germantown,  March  16,  1831,  and  Miss  Alcott  herself  (Louisa  May) 
was  born  at  Germantown,  ^November  39,  1832.  A  third  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Sewall,  was  born  in  Boston,  June  24,  183fi,  and  died  in 
Concord,  March  14,  1858.  Miss  May  Alcott,  the  youngest  of  the 
four  daughters,  now  a  well-known  artist,  was  bom  in  Concord,  July 
26,  1840.  The  eldest  of  the  four,  Anna  Bronson  Alcott,  named  for 
her  grandmother,  was  married  May  23, 1860,  the  atmiTetsary  of  her 
mother's  wedding  day,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Pratt,  of  Concord,  a  son  of 
Minot  Pratt,  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  comrannity  in  former  years, 
and  of  late  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Concord.  Their  children  are  the 
&mou9  '  Little  Men,' — Frederick  Alcott  Pratt,  bora  March  28, 1 863, 
and  John  Sewall  Pratt,  bora  Jnne  24,  1866.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  left  a 
widow  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  November  21,  1670, 
and  has  since  reuded  much  of  the  time,  with  her  two  sons,  at  her 
Other's  house  in  Concord. 

nwucendtntal  Agilation  and  Ckib. 
From  birth  to  1623,  a  period  of  twenty-fonr  yeare,  we  may  con- 
uder  Mr.  Alcott  as  preparing  himself  for  the  work  of  life.  From 
1623  to  1889,  nearly  sixteen  years,  be  was  sealoosly  occupied  in  the 
buuness  of  education.  For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  he  has 
stood  forth  as  an  ideal  reformer,  and  tiie  tepresentatave  of  a  school 
of  thought  and  e^cs,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  New 
England.  During  the  years  from  1834  to  1840,  the  so-called  Trans- 
cendental Movement  was  making  progress  among  the  New  England 
people,  and  particularly  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Boston.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  was  one  of  its  originators,  and  so,  less  directiy,  were  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  the  Germans  whom  they  make  known  to  the  English- 
speaking  races.  Mr.  Alcott  was  a  Transcendentalist  by  birth,  and 
early  imbibed  a  relish  for  speculation  and  sentiments  such  as  the 
Transcend  entalista  were  familiar  with.  He  first  heard  Dr.  Cbanning 
preach  (on  the  <  Dignity  of  the  Intellect')  in  April,  1828,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  he  listened  to  a  sermon  from  R.  W, 
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Anenon,  at  the  Channcey  Place  church,  Boston,  on  '  The  Uni- 
renalitj  of  the  Notion  of  a  Deity.'  In  Philadelphia,  between  the 
jears  1830  and  1884,  he  read  many  metaphysical  and  mystical 
books,  and  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  on  hu- 
man perfectability,  so  that  he  was  well  prepared,  upon  his  return  to 
New  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  to  join  in  the  then  nascent 
TraoBcendental  movement,  which  went  forward  rapidly  to  its  culmin- 
ation about  1840,  after  which  it  ebbed  away,  and  gave  its  strength 
to  other  and  more  special  agitations.  In  1837,  when  the  Philis- 
tines were  in  full  cry  against  the  Temple  school  and  its  heretical 
teacher,  Mr.  Alcott  was  spoken  of  as  the  leader  of  the  Transcend- 
entalists,— »a  distinction  now  generally  given  to  his  friend  Mr.  £me^ 
son,  with  whom  he  became  intimate  in  1886-6.  Theyjolhed  in 
many  activities  of  the  time ;  were  members  and  originators  of  the 
somewhat  famous  Transcendental  club,  which  met,  under  various 
names,  from  1836  to  1850.  It  was  first  called  'The  Symposium,' 
and  met  originally  on  the  10th  of  September,  1886,  at  the  house 
of  Geoige  Ripley,  then  a  ministet  in  Boston.  In  the  October  fol- 
lowing, it  met  at  Mr.  Alcott's  house  (26  Front  street),  and  there 
were  present  Mr.  Emerson,  George  Ripley,  FVederic  H.  Hedge,  O. 
A.  Brownson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  C.  A.  Bartol.  The 
nibject  of  conversation  that  day  was  'American  genius;  causes 
which  hinder  its  growth.'  Two  years  later,  in  1838,  we  find  it 
meeting  at  Dr.  Bartol's,  in  Chestnut  street,  Boston,  where  of  late 
yean  Uie  'Radical  Club'  has  offcen  gathered;  there  were  then 
present  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  FoUan,  Dr.  C.  Francis,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Caleb  Stetson,  William  Russell,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  the  fiunons  musical  critic.  The  topic  discussed 
was  'Pantheism.'  In  September,  1889,  there  is  record  of  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Francis,  in  Watertown,  where,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  Margaret  Fuller,  William  Henry  Channing,  Robert 
Bartlett^  and  Samuel  J.  May,  were  present.  In  December,  1880, 
at  George  Ripley's,  Dr.  Channing,  George  Bancroft,  the  sculptor 
Clevenger,  the  artist-poet  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  Samuel  G.  Ward,  were 
among  the  company.  These  names  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  club,  and  the  attraction  it  had  for  thinking  and  as- 
piring persons.  In  October,  1840,  we  find  Mr.  Alcott  in  consulta- 
tion with  Geoi]ge  Ripley  and  Margaret  FuUer,  at  Mr.  Emerson's 
house,  in  Concord,  concerning  the  proposed  community,  which  was 
afterward  established  at  Brook  Farm.  In  1848,  the  Transcendental 
dub  became  the  '  Town  and  County  Club,'  on  a  wider  basis,  and  in 
A  year  or  two  came  to  an  end,  having  done  its  work. 
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Daring  this  period  of  Transcendental  agitation,  from  1885  to 
1850,  Mr.  Alcott  gradually  passed  through  the  varioas  degrees  of 
progress  as  a  reformer.  In  1 835,  he  gave  np  the  use  of 
food,  and  the  next  year  wanted  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  to  lecture  in 
his  school  StiU  earlier  he  had  joined  the  anti-slavery  society,  when 
founded  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  he  was  present  at  nuusy 
of  the  celebrated  gatherings  of  abolitionists, — ^for  instance,  at  the 
Lovejoy  meeting  in  Fanueil  Hall,  in  1887,  when  Wendell  Phillipa 
made  his  iBrst  appearance  as  an  anti-slavery  orator.  In  1840,  he 
met  at  Ghardon  street  chapel,  with  the  '  Friends  of  Universal  Re- 
form,' among  whom  were  Garrison,  Edmund  Quincy,  Henry  CL 
Wright,  Theodore  Parker,  W.  H.  Channing,  Mrs.  Maria  Chapman, 
Abby  Kelly,  Christopher  Greene,  and  others  of  the  same  school 
of  thought. 

Labor  and  OuUure-^IMUandt. 

About  1840,  plans  for  life  in  communities  began  to  be  much 
talked  about,  and  Mr.  Alcott  indulged  in  the  hope  that  something 
might  thus  be  done  to  reform  the  evils  of  the  time.  He  was  in* 
vited  to  join  the  Brook  Farm  community,  and  that  of  Adin  BaUoa 
at  Hopedale  in  Milford,  but  declined,  and  instead  fell  back  for  a 
whUe  on  plain  living  and  manual  labor  at  Concord,  where  he 
worked  in  field  and  garden,  and  in  the  winter  of  1840-1  chopped 
wood  in  the  woodlands  of  that  village. 

Speaking  of  this  period  in  Mr.  Alcott's  life,  Dr.  Channing  said  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  written  in  July,  1841 : — *  Mr.  Alcott 
littie  suspects  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  One  of  my  dearest 
ideas  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  lahor  and  culture.  1  wjsh  to  see 
labor  honored,  and  united  with  the  fi«e  development  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  Mr.  Alcott,  hiring  himself  out  for  day  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  living  in  a  region  of  high  thought,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  object  in  our  Conunonwealth.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  Orpheus  in  ^^  The  Dial,"  but  Orpheus  at  the  plow  is  after  my 
own  heart  There  he  teaches  a  grand  lesson ;  more  than  most  of 
US  teach  by  the  pen.' 

Sailing  for  England  in  May,  1842,  his  experience  there  confirmed 
Mr.  Alcott  in  his  dream  of  an  ideal  community,  and  on  his  return, 
in  October,  he  began  to  prepare  for  founding  such  a  paradise. 
Meanwhile  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  civU  so- 
ciety, and  for  declining  to  pay  his  tax  was  lodged  in  the  Concord  jail, 
January  16, 1843.  The  late  Samuel  Hoar,  father  of  Judge  Hoar, 
and  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  paid  the  tax  without  Mr.  Alcott's  consenti 
and  he  was  released  the  same  day.    During  the  following  springs 
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in  company  with  ob6  of  his  Engliah  frienda,  Charles  Lane,  he  exam- 
ined estates,  with  a  view  to  purchase  one  for  the  proposed  com- 
mimitj,  and  finally  Lane  bought  the  '  Wyman  Farm,*  in  Harvard^ 
ooBsistiiig  of  90  acres,  with  an  old  &rm-honse  upon  it,  where  Bir. 
Aicott  and  his  fiunily,  with  Mr.  Lane  and  a  few  others,  took  up  their 
abode  in  June,  1843,  calling  the  new  home  '  Fmitlands.' 

This  place,  a  picturesque  farm,  lying  now  along  the  Worcester 
and  Nashua  railroad,  and  bordering  the  Nashua  river  in  Harvard, 
Mass.,  was  not  well  adapted  for  such  an  experiment  as  Mr.  Aicott 
and  his  friends  undertook ;  nor  did  their  hopes  and  plans  agree  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  world.  Their  way  of  life  was  to  be 
cheerful  and  religious,  free  from  the  falsehood  and  the  cares  that  in- 
fested society ;  it  became,  in  fact,  hard  and  dismal,  and  ended  in 
bringing  Mr.  Aicott,  almost  with  despair  in  his  heart,  to  give  up  his 
hopes  of  initiating  a  better  life  among  mankind  by  the  example  of 
sach  communities  as  he  had  planned  Fmitlands  to  be.  He  finally 
abandoned  the  farm,  in  poverty  and  disappointment,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  1844.  The  lesson  thus  taught,  was  a  severe  one, 
but  Mr.  Aicott  looks  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  turning  points  in 
his  life.  From  that  day  forward,  he  has  had  less  desire  to  change 
the  outward  condition  of  men  upon  earth  than  to  modify  and  en- 
lighten their  inward  life. 

Betum  to  Chncord—InstrticHon  by  OomferaaHork 
In  1845,  Mr.  Aicott  bought  a  small  £Eirm  in  Concord,  with  an  old 
house  upon  it,  which  he  rebuilt  and  christened  ^  Hillside.'  A  few 
years  later,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
he  changed  the  name  to  *  Wayside.'  At '  Hillside'  Mr.  Aicott  gar- 
dened and  gave  conversations,  and  in  the  year  184?,  while  living 
there,  he  built  in  Mr.  Emerson's  garden,  not  far  off,  the  unique 
Biunmer-house  which  ornamented  the  grounds  until  within  ten  years 
past,  when  it  decayed  and  fell  into  ruin.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  did  not  return  until  1857.  Since  then  he  has  lived 
constantly  in  Concord. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  through  all  this  period 
of  agitation  and  outward  activity,  that  he  could  propagate  his  ideas 
best  by  conversations.  Accordingly,  from  1839  to  the  present 
time,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  held  conversations  on  his 
chosen  subjects,  and  in  many  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  He  has  not  valued,  as  many  reformers  do,  the  opportu- 
nity of  moving  great  numbers  of  people,  at  conventions  and  in 
chnrches,  but  has  preferred  the  more  quiet,  and,  as  he  esteems 
it,  the  more  natural  method  of  conversing.    This  period  of  his  life 
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may  perhaps,  then,  be  best  described  as  the  period  of  conTersation ; 
although  of  later  years  he  has  often  spoken  from  pulpits  and  plat- 
forms on  the  same  topics  with  which  his  conrersations  hare  to  do. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  the  first  person  in 
America,  at  least  in  modem  times,  to  develop  conversation  as  a 
means  of  public  instruction,  for  which  it  was  much  employed  in  the 
period  of  Greek  philosophy. 

His  home  has  been  at  aU  times  a  center  of  hospitality,  and  a  re- 
sort for  persons  with  ideas  and  aspirations.  Not  nnfrequently  his 
formal  conversations  have  been  held  there ;  at  other  times  ia  the 
parlors  of  his  friends,  at  public  halls  or  college  rooms,  or  in  the 
chambers  of  some  club.  A  list  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  these 
conversations  have  taken  place,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  had 
part  in  them,  would  indicate  how  wide  has  been  the  influence,  for 
thought  and  culture,  exercised  by  Mr.  Alcott,  in  this  peculiar  mannei; 

Reports^  and  offier  PubliaxUona. 

The  '  Record  of  a  School,'  and  the  '  Conversations  on  the  Goa- 
pels,'  were  compiled  by  other  persons,  reporting  what  was  said. 
During  the  publication  of  the  Dial,  from  1 840  to  1 844,  when  it  was 
the  organ  of  the  Transcendentalists,  Mr.  Alcott  contributed  some 
pages,  among  them  his  '  Orphic  Sayings,'  which  attracted  much  no- 
tice, not  always  of  the  most  respectfril  kind.  Other  writings  of  that 
period  and  earlier,  for  the  most  part,  remained  in  manuscript. 
Alter  a  long  period,  in  which  he  published  little  or  nothing,  Mn 
Alcott,  in  1856,  became  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Concord, 
and  in  this  capacity  printed  several  long  reports,  which  are  notice- 
able publications.  He  published  some  essays,  poems,  and  conver- 
sations in  the  Boston  Commonwealth  and  The  Radical,  between 
1863  and  1868,  and  in  the  last  named  year  brought  out  a  modest 
volume  of  essays,  entitled  'Tablets.'  This  was  followed,  in  1872, 
by  another  volume,  styled  *  Concord  Days,'  and  still  other  volumes 
are  said  to  be  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Alcott  is  in  person  tall  and  fiiir,  of  kindly  and  dignified  bear- 
ing, resembling  somewhat  the  portraits  of  Wordsworth,  but  of  a 
more  elegant  mien  and  a  more  polished  manner  than  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  possessed.  At  this  period,  though  touched  by  time, 
he  is  still  youthful  in  spirit  and  capable  of  much  travel  and  fatigue 
and  of  assiduous  mental  labor.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  by  in- 
tellectual efforts  that  he  has  distinguished  himself,  as  by  a  '  wise 
passivity,'  and  a  natural  intuition,  or  as  Mr.  Emerson  has  said  of 
him,  in  the  sketch  which  the  New  American  Cyclopedia  contains,  by 
*  subtle  and  deep  'science  of  that  which  actnaUy  passes  in  thought' 
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Associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Hod.  Nicholas  Brown,  as  a  bene- 
&ctor  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  is  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  the 
late  John  Carter  Brown.  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  ProTidence,  Au- 
gust 27, 1797,  and  died  June  10, 1874.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
Tersity,  where  he  graduated  in  1816.  After  spending  some  years  in 
Europe,  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  ProTidence,  and  at  length 
became  a  partner  in  the  ancestral  house  of  Brown  &  Ives,  of  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  partner.  Accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wealth,  he  devoted  it  to  the  gratification  of  elevated  tastes.  He 
began  early  in  life  to  form  %  collection  of  rare  books ;  at  first  in  several 
different  departments  of  literature ;  at  length,  however,  restricting  it  to 
books  relating  to  the  continent  of  America,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  In  making  this  collection,  his  first  aim  was  to  secure,  as 
iir  as  possible,  the  rarest  books  relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  original 
editions,  in  whatever  language  they  might  be  printed.  Beginning  at  a 
period  when  competitors  were  comparatively  few,  and  devoting  to  it  a 
Wge  part  of  a  long  life,  he  was  able  to  obtain  nearly  all  the  works  of 
this  description  which  are  most  highly  prized,  some  of  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  person.  His  collection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1874,  was  thought  to  be  surpassed  by  no  other  of  similar  character  ex- 
tant He  had  caused  a  catalogue  to  be  prepared,  which  was  printed  be- 
tween 1805  and  1871.  This  catalogue  is  in  four  parts,  or  volumes.  The 
first  part,  embracing  the  period  fi-om  1487  to  1600,  contains  600  titles. 
The  second,  for  the  period  between  1601  and  1700,  contains  1,162  titles, 
aod  the  third  and  fourth,  for  the  period  between  1701  and  1800,  contain 
together  4,178  titles.  Important  additions  had  also  been  made  of  works 
relating  to  each  of  these  periods.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  allow- 
ing access  to  his  collection,  to  authors  and  others,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates.  He  also  fi*equently  lent 
his  books  to  be  used  at  a  distance ;  and  in  at  least  three  instances,  he  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  volumes  which,  if  they  had  been  lost,  could  not  have 
been  replaced. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the  largest  benefactor  of 
Brown  University  next  to  his  father.  His  gifts  to  this  institution  were 
in  different  forms,  and  were  scattered  over  a  long  period  of  his  life.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  University  Library,  and  made  important 
additions  to  its  books ;  and  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  a  hand- 
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some  Bom  to  be  need  for  the  erection  of  a  labnuybaflding.  To  his  namer- 
ous  gifts,  he  added,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  the  bequest  of  a  lot 
of  land,  as  a  site  for  such  a  building,  and  $50,000  towards  its  erection, 
which,  together  with  the  previous  sum,  will  secure  that  result  The  en- 
tire amount  of  his  benefactions  to  the  Uniyersity  is  not  less  than  $165,- 
000,  an  amount  which,  as  has  been  stated,  haa  been  exceeded  only  by 
that  bestowed  by  his  &ther.  He  was  also  a  fiiend  of  poor  students,  and 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  aid  them  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
education,  provided  they  were  really  earnest  in  their  work.  He  also  not 
i|  unfrequently  extended  aid  to  academies  and  colleges  in  distant  parts 

of  the  country  that  appealed  to  his  generosity ;  and  of  the  libraries  and 
institutions  of  education  in  his  native  State,  he  was  a  liberal  supporter. 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  movement  initiated 
by  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike  of  South  Kingstown,  in  the  Legislature  of  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  and  conducted  successfully  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
System  of  Public  Schools  for  the  whole  State,  by  Henry  Barnard  of 
%  Connecticut,  with  the  codperation  of  prominent  teachers  and  public 

spirited  citizens  organized  and  acting  througlf  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction.  To  any  call  for  pecuniary  contributions  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  (John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,)  Mr.  Brown  promptly- 
responded. 

But  his  bene&ctions  were  by  no  means  limited  to  institutions  of  edu- 
cation. Of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
a  bequest  in  his  father's  will,  he  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  and 
a  trustee  till  1867,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Corporation,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  frequent- 
ly united  with  its  other  friends  in  liberal  contributions  for  its  benefit. 
When  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  was  projected,  in  1868,  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest  contributors  for  its  foundation,  and  subsequently 
increased  his  gifts,  and  bequeathed  to  it,  in  his  will,  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
raising  the  entire  amount  of  his  benefiKstions  within  about  ten  years  to 
at  least  $65,000. 

Mr.  Brown  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  afihirs,  whether 
State  or  National,  save  in  the  movement  against  slavery.    With  this  he 
j  was  more  or  less  connected  from  the  beginning.    He  was  a  member  of 

the  *  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,*  the  object  of  which  was  to 
people  Kansas  with  settlers  who  would  make  it  a  free  State.  Of  this 
Society  he  acted  for  a  time  as  President,  and  made  liberal  contributions 
to  its  funds ;  but  in  none  of  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  he  fond  of  prominent  positions,  nor  did  he  ever  seek  to  exer- 
cise any  controlling  influence  over  their  afiairs.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  honesty  and  simplicity  as  well  as  the  sterling  integrity  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  benefit- 
tors  of  learning,  and  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions in  the  State  where  he  was  bom  and  where  he  spent  his  life. 


SDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  MARYLAND.  £3^ 

CHOMAB  BRAT,  D J). 

Thomas  Brat,  D.D.,  founder  of  the-  emrliest  Parochial  Libraries 
in  America,  was  bom  in  the  year  1656,  at  Marton,  Shropshire,  £ng- 
Isod^and  educated  at  the  Grammar  school  at  Oswestry,  and  at  Hart 
HiU,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  d^ree  in  1693.  Immedi- 
stely  after  he  commenced  bachelor,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
officiated  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Price,  and  be- 
came vicar  of  Over-Whitacre  in  Warwickshire. 

A  publication  of  his,  in  1693,  entitled  'Catechetical  Lectures,' 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Compton,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
who  at  once  solicited  the  author  to  undertake  an  important  mission 
to  Maryland.  Before  entering  on  his  work,  for  which  he  was 
clothed  with  the  judicial  functions  of  Commissary  for  Maryland,  he 
projected  a  system  of  Parochial  Libraries,  to  be  established  in  each 
parish,  as  a  means  of  further  culture  for  those  who  should  go  out 
as  miaaionaries  to  the  intellectually  destitute  portions  of  his  field. 

The  AmnapoUtan  Library, 
Before  leaving  for  Maryland,  Mr.  Bray,  in  company  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colony,  waited  on  the  then  Princess  Anne,  with  the 
dutiful  respects  of  the  Governor  and  people,  who  had  recently 
named  the  capital  of  the  Province  after  her,  Annapolis,  She  testi- 
fied her  grateful  sense  of  this  compliment  by  presenting  Mr.  Bray 
with  a  liberal  contribution  in  aid  of  his  library  project.  This 
umelj  belp  was  memorialized  by  him  by  establishing  his  first  library 
u  Annapolis,  with  a  choice  collection  of  books  which  bore  the 
'^^e  of  the  'Annapolitan  Library.* 

*  Lending  lAJbrairiea. 
Meeting  with  repulses,  in  his  application  for  aid  for  the  poor 
parishes  in  Maryland,  on  the  ground  that  similar  help  was  needed 
V  the  poor  rund  clergy  of  England,  Mr.  Bray  at  once  solicited  and 
^ived  subscriptions  from  those  who  declined  the  first,  to  estab- 
^'^  Xiending  Libraries  in  every  deanery  in  the  kingdom.     In  this 
CQiiy^Qction  he  published,  in  1696,  Biblioiheca  Parochialu^  a  scheme 
^t  theological  reading,  with  a  list  of  books,  which  might  be  profita- 
bly read  by  the  reverend  clergy,  on  the  most  important  points  of 
Obriatian  doctrine  and  duty. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

In  1697,  he  profieied  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  which 

he  had  secured  to  be  numerously  signed,  to  appropriate  a  portion 

of  the  lands  alienated  on  account  of  alledged  superstitious  uses,  for 

the  propagation  of  religion  in  the  plantations.    Failing  in  this,  he 
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went  over  to  Holland  to  solicit  from  King  WilUanoL  his  consent  to  a 
grant  of  some  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  crown,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Not  saccessfhl  in  this  scheme,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  volmi- 
tary  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  ReH^oos  Knowledge,  as  well  at 
home  as  in  the  plantations,  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  this  Society  was  actually  fonned  in  1697. 

These  labors,  so  widely  beneficent,  had  been  performed  by  Dr. 
Bray,  while  his  salary  as  Commissary  was  in  abeyance,  and  could 
not  be  enjoyed  until  he  was  actually  on  duty  in  Maryland ;  and 
when  he  was  offered  preferment  at  home,  he  still  labored  on  to  pro- 
cure libraries  and  missionaries  for  his  province.  He  sailed  for 
America  in  1699,  but  returned,  in  1701,  to  England  to  secure  the 
Royal  sanction  to  a  measure,  passed  by  the  Assembly,  for  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  England  and  securing  the  legal  maintenance  in 
the  province. 

Dr.  Bray  did  not  return  to  America,  but  continued  to  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  missionary  operations  of  his  church.  He  published, 
in  1701,  a  Memorial  representing  the  state  of  Religion  and  Learn- 
ing in  the  Foreign  Plantations,  and  advocated  the  selection,  prepar- 
ation, and  employment  of  suitable  persons  to  be  missionaries  in  the 
colonies — young  men,  of  a  true  missionary  spirit,  with  strength  and 
will  to  endure  labor  and  fatigue,  of  exemplary  lives  and  conversation, 
and  well-read  in  theological  learning,  to  meet  at  once  the  endless 
variety  of  objections  and  fancies  to  which  ignorance  and  isolation 
had  given  birth  in  the  colonies.  His  plans  for  meeting  these  wants, 
although  not  specifically  carried  out,  resulted  in  the  organizing  of  a 
society  for  the  same  general  purpose  on  his  return  from  America. 

Socidy  for  Propagating  (he  Ooopd  in  Ibreign  Farts. 

In  May,  1701,  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  Bray,  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  were  issued  for  creating  another  corporation  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts* — an  institution  to  which  the  Episcopal  church,  aU  over  the 
world,  owes  a  debt  of  grateful  affection. 

In  1706,  he  accepted  the  donative  of  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Aldgate,  worth  £150  per  annum,  having  been  for  some  time  enabled 
to  continue  in  his  benevolent  work  only  by  a  gift  of  Lord  Weymouth. 
In  1727,  he  made  a  casual  visit  to  White  Chapel  prison,  and  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners,  that  he 
at  once  solicited  benefactions  for  their  relief,  which  led  to  a  more 
extended  effort  for  the  improvement  of  British  prisons  generally. 

Dr.  Bray  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1730. 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  6EBHAN  EDUCATIOK. 

THE    UNXVERBITIBfl. 


U.  Gbobob  Pouchet,  in  the  Bevue  des  Delta  Mimdes,  in  1860, 
pablished  a  paper  on  the  German  Universities,  foonded  on  his  own 
observation  and  studies,  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  and  on  the  reports  of 
Jacoond  and  Lorain.  This  paper  was  translated,  and  appeared  in  the 
Lmng  Age  for  January,  1870,  and  a  portion  of  this  we  transfer  to  our 
pages  aa  a  contribution  to  our  International  Estimate  of  National 
Systema  of  Public  Instruction:  ^ 

mnVXBSITT  OROAinZATION. 

Each  UniTeralty  is  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  placed,  but  it  takes  also  a  title  in  memory  of  the  sovereign  who  founded 
or  restored  it  Thus  Berlin  contidns  the  Frederlcli:  William  University,  and 
Freiburg  the  Albertine.  All  the  Universities  regard  themselves  as  members 
of  one  family,  whether  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  or  Bohemia.  This 
fraternity  extends  without  limit  The  Universities  of  Russia  and  Holland 
l>orrov  professors  from  Qermany.  A  gpreat  step  in  civilization  will  be  made 
when  our  institutions  are  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  similar  excliange  of 
scientific  men  with  neighboring  nations.  The  German  Universities,  in  other 
respects  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  are  established  on  the  same 
plan,  and  submitted  to  the  same  regime. 

The  Universities  are  corporate  bodies,  with  certain  privileges,  but  receiving 
subsidies  and  professors  from  the  State.  The  funds  of  the  University,  when 
there  are  any,  arc  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  cannot  be  alienated  by 
the  State.  If  they  are  large  enough,  the  University  is  not  under  the  power  of 
the  administration,  which  cannot  even  move  it  from  one  town  to  another.  At 
Freiburg,  the  principal  resource  of  the  University  is  a  municipal  grant  which 
vould  be  annnlled  in  case  of  transplantation.  These  are  exceptional  condi- 
Uoas;  most  of  the  Universities  receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  which  are 
very  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  budgets  of  the  little  countries  wliich 
rote  them.  The  University  of  Leipsic  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  120,000  tbalcrs ; 
Saxony  adds  to  this  sum  58,500  thalers.  The  University  of  Berlin  has  a  rev- 
enae  of  only  73  thalers,  and  receives  180,000  thalers  from  the  government 
During  the  year  1861,  Prussia  expended  for  its  seven  Universities  the  sum  of 
530,860  thalers,  or  in  round  numbers  400,000  dollars  in  gold,  to  which  were 
added  the  private  revenues  of  the  Universities  themselves. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Prussian  law,  **  the  Universities  are  privileged 
corporations  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  the  professors  and  matriculated 
Etadents,  and  of  the  employ^  and  their  inferiors  In  its  administration,''  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  persons  attached  to  the  Universities  enjoy  the  academic  priv- 
ileges. The  very  fencing,  swimming  and  riding  masters,  the  beadle,  the 
Janitor,  the  jailor,  and  the  lamplighter  enjoy  these  advantages,  and  see  their 
names  after  those  of  the  professors  on  the  ofilcial  list  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation.  As  for  the  students,  the  mere  entering  of  their  names  confers 
upon  them  citizenship  in  the  University.  They  are  subject  from  that  moment, 
like  the  employ&i  and  assistants,  to  a  special  jurisdiction,  the  representative 
of  which,  in  Prussia  at  least,  is  styled  the  University  Judge.  Generally  he  is 
a  magistrate  of  the  town.  He  has  the  rank  of  professor,  and  has  a  position 
on  the  left  of  the  rector.  He  takes  cognizance  of  ail  offences  against  disci- 
pline and  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  students  and  minor  officials,  even 
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outside  of  the  limitB  of  the  UnivefBity,  and  can  condemn  them  to  confine* 
meat  In  the  academic  prison. 

As  to  the  Professors,  they  goyem  themselyes,  decide  aU  qnestiona  relating 
to  instruction,  and  maintain  their  privileges  scrupulously  intact  Doubtless 
these  are  less  than  they  formerly  were,  having  been  diminished  by  the  sno- 
cessive  expansions  of  the  common  law,  but  a-)  they  arc  still  a  guarantee  of 
the  independence  of  the  governing  board,  that  is  enough  to  make  them 

1  precious.    The  Professors  are  only  subject  to  themselves  and  to  the  heada 

.^  whom  they  elect    Each  year  the  Faculty  appoints  its  Dean,  and  the  four 

Faculties,  in  assembly,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Rector  and  Senate.    This 

\  last  body  consists  of  the  Rector,  his  predecessor,  the  four  Deans  and  six 

members  chosen  among  the  Professors.    It  represents  the  highest  expression 

1  of  academic  i>ower,  and  its  judgment  is  final.    It  is  charged  with  administer- 

Jing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  defending  it,  when  necessary,  against 
the  invasion  of  power.    It  is  still  a  prerogative  of  the  University  that  every 
public  document  published  by  the  Senate  and  bearingtho  signature  of  the 
V-  Rector  is  exempt  from  the  censorship  in  the  countries  whore  that  exists. 

?  COBPS  OP  IN8TBUCTION. 

^  The  corps  of  instruction  of  a  German  University  consists  of  four  classes  of 

V  teachers  having  veiy  distinct  rights,  namely,  ordinary  professors,  professors 

ti  extraordinary,  prwat^oeerUen^  who  may  be  compared  to  tutors,  and  finally, 

Ji  decidedly  below  the  others,  the  teachers  of  languages  and  polite  accomplish- 

•'  raents.    These  last  have  not  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  are  hardly  distinguish- 

\\  able  from  the  employ^  of  the  faculty.    They  teach  all  the  modem  languages, 

sometimes  eyen  those  of  the  East,  music,  singing,  riding,  dancing,  fencing, 

swimming,  gymnastics,  stenography,  and  writing.     These  teachers  are  not 

; ,  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the  University.    Their  teaching  is  supervised 

by  the  senate ;  and  their  prices  are  sometimes  fixed  by  a  tarifi^  some  even 
receiving  a  slight  salary. 
The  ordinary  professors  form  Ihe  faculty.    The  Dean  as  well  as  the  Rector 
,  are  sJways  chosen  from  among  them,  and  Ihey  alone  are  members  of  the 

Senate.  They  are  never  numerous.  The  largest  faculties  of  philosophy,  as 
those  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Breslau,  have  not  more  than  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  of  them ;  a  smaU  number,  when  one  considers  that  in  the  facul- 
ties of  philosophy,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  human  knowl- 
edge, excepting  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Their  number  depends  upon 
the  wealth  and  popularity  of  the  University,  and  in  the  small  faculties  is  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  insufficient  and  indeed  almost  absurd.  At  Jena,  Uie 
medical  faculty  contains  only  five  professors ;  the  law  faculty  at  GiessCn  only 
four.  These  professors  represent  as  it  were  Ihe  instruction  of  the  faculty  re* 
duccd  to  its  meagrest  limits,  and  ecarcely  sufficing  for  the  academic  demands ; 
but  they  are  always  supported  by  larger  numbers  of  extraordinary  professors 
and  of  priwA-doeenten  who  enlarge  and  complete  the  scheme  of  studies. 

The  ordinary  professors  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  from  a  list  pre- 
sented by  the  faculty.  The  formalities  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  German 
States.  The  vacancy  of  the  chair  Is  publicly  announced  through  the  news- 
papers, and  any  one  who  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  can  become  a  can- 
didate by  presenting  an  application  to  the  faculty.  The  latter  in  its  turn  is 
not  obliged  to  choose  from  among  these  candidates ;  it  makes  out  its  own 
list  in  perfect  freedom  at  a  special  meeting  in  which  only  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors take  i>art  This  list  contains  generally  three  names ;  but  when  the 
faculty  deems  proper,  when  it  wishes  to  bestow  an  especial  mark  of  esteem 
on  any  candidate,  he  is  nominated  alone.  This  honor  is  customary  when  the 
candidate  is  already  ordinary  professor  In  another  faculty.    The  Rector  trans- 
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oltfl  the  list  to  the  minister,  and  he  presents  it  to  the  soyereign,  without  being 
'/  Uheiij  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  Tliis  priTilege  wliich  the  University 
has  of  communicating  to  the  ruler  of  the  State  the  expression  of  its  choice, 
witboat  limitation  from  any  intermediate  authority,  is  one  of  its  oldest 
prerogatives,  and  one  of  those  which  it  guards  with  the  greatest  Jealousy. 
There  is  no  example,  even  in  Austria,  of  an  appointment  made  by  the  sover- 
eign outside  of  the  list  of  the  faculty.  There  have  been  certain  cases  of  the 
refusal  of  the  appointment  for  political  reasons,  and  under  such  circum- 
itances  the  place  has  remained  vacant  until  matters  were  reconciled.  In  such 
cases  the  government  imposes  a  fort  of  veto;  but  it  would  never  occur  to  it 
to  substitute  its  own  candidate  for  that  of  the  corporation.  It  sometimes 
happens  also  that  it  complies  with  the  public  sentiment,  which  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  professors  but  afOrmed  by  the  students.  The  latter  being 
themselves  members  of  the  corporation,  can  in  fact  under  certain  circum- 
stances interfere  directly.  When  they  think  they  have  a  serious  reason  for 
not  approving  the  choice  which  has  been  made,  they  have  the  right  to  make 
Itnown  to  the  sovereign  their  unheeded  desires.  One  of  the  best  known  pro- 
fessors of  the  Vienna  medical  faculty  owes  his  chair  solely  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  sort 

i^Af.AiHBft  AND    COMFBHSATION  OF  FBOFB880R8. 

The  regular  salary  of  the  ordinary  professors  varies  in  the  different  Uni- 
versities and  even  with  different  professors  in  the  same  University.  Every 
ten  years  it  is  increased.  Moreover  the  academic  faculty  in  order  to  attract 
to  itself  some  famous  professor  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  offer  him 
extraordinary  advantages.  At  every  vacancy  a  curious  sort  of  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  the  professor  takes  place  between  the  Universities.  It  is  all 
done  discreetly,  but  the  bidding  is  none  the  less  genuine.  It  is  thus  that  a 
professor  according  to  his  merit  as  a  savant,  or  his  success  in  his  instruction 
—the  two  advantages  are  equally  sought  for — is  able  to  advance  from  the 
smaller  to  the  more  important  Universities ;  and  if  he  has  a  place  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  it  by  unceasing  efforts.  The  prof  essor^s 
chair  in  Germany  is  never  a  place  of  repose,  or  the  reward  of  a  completed 
career.    There  is  never-ending  toil  and  contest    Self-interest  forbids  sloth. 

In  fact  the  professor  does  not  receive  all  his  emolument  from  the  State,  as 

is  the  case  in  France.    A  part  of  it  Is  paid  him  directly  by  the  students.    The 

French  system  may  have  its  merits,  but  it  certainly  has  one  disadvantage. 

The  least  is  ttiat  it  becomes  customary  for  this  fixed  salary  to  be  regarded  as 

the  recompense  for  a  life  consecrated  to  toil,  and  not  as  the  remuneration  for 

the  work  of  instruction.    The  consequence  is,  that  the  professor  occupies 

himself  but  very  little  with  his  pupils.    Our  men  of  science  rarely  have 

about  them  students  from  whom  they  receive  fees.    They  entrench  them- 

Felves  in  this  matter  behind  a  certain  dignity  which  in  Germany  is  judged 

Tery  severely.    The  Germans  say  to  us :  **  that  your  instruction  Is  gratuitous, 

appears  to  be  advantageous  to  the  students,  but  it  is  rather  more  so  to  the 

professor,  by  freeing  him  from  the  duty  of  instruction  at  hours  for  which  he 

has  the  right  to  maintain  that  he  is  not  paid.^*    It  if^  doubtful  indeed  whether 

this  system  be  of  advantage  to  the  student    All  those  who  have  frequented 

or  had  the  direction  of  laboratories  know  that  those  alone  work  who  pay. 

We  are  so  constituted.    Gratuitous  higher  instruction  is  a  generous  dream, 

but  it  is  a  dream,  and  moreover  is  it  quite  just  that  those  studies  which  lead 

u>  honor,  to  great  industries,  to  brilliant  and  lucrative  i>ositions,  should  be 

Kratuitous,  when  no  one  thinks  of  demanding  the  same  privilege  for  that 

secondary  instruction,  which  now  a  days  is  Indispensable  for  entrance  into 

the  most  modest  career  ?    There  is  a  certain  inconsequence  in  this. 
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y  The  Germans  find  a  double  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  profcflsor  besides 

I  receiving  a  fixed  salary  from  the  State  is  directly  paid  by  his  pupils.    In  the 

first  place  the  teacher  seeks  the  more  to  adapt  himself  to  their  needs,  and 

besides,  his  fees  are  always  in  proportion  to  his  merits,  whether  Hie  students 

I  be  attracted  by  his  brilliant  lectures,  or  the  wish  to  hear  the  author  of  femoas 

works.  In  France  the  student  pays  each  trimester  a  certain  entrance  fee, 
which  in  fact  confers  no  privileges  upon  him,  pince  the  instruction  is  open  to 
the  public.  The  sum  of  these  fees  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  exam- 
inations and  of  the  diploma.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  title  of  doctor.  In  Ger- 
many, the  student  chooses,  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  the  courses 
which  he  proposes  to  follow.  He  inscribes  his  name  with  the  Secretary,  and 
I  pays  for  each  one  a  certain  fee  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  professor.    The 

J  rules  content  themselves  with  setting  a  minimum,  and  the  way  in  which  this 

^i  is  established  shows  the  constant  tendency  of  the  German  Universities  to 

i\  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.    The  minimum  to  be  paid  by  the 

I '  student  for  a  semestrial  course  is  as  many  momentary  units  as  the  professor 

iL  gives  lessons  a  week.    If  he  gives,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  five  lessons,  the 

fee  is  5  florins  in  Austria,  in  Prussia  5  thalers.    The  professor  receives  the 
whole  of  the  fees,  but  they  are  paid  at  the  Secretary's  office,  thereby  avoiding 
any  awkwardness.    By  the  income  which  he  draws  from  the  students,  the 
<:  professor  is  interested  in  giving  a  large  number  of  lessons  in  order  to  increase 

'I  the  minimum  and  have  them  good,  in  order  to  secure  many  auditors.    By 

li  that  part  of  his  salary  which  he  receives  from  the  State,  he  is  secure  In 

r^'  sickness  and  old  age.    There  is  no  retired  list;  Hie  title  of  Professor  is 

held  for  life.    When  the  Professor  becomes  infirm,  he  rests.    Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  professors  and  prUfat-docenien  instruction  is  not  impaired. 

PRIVAT-DOGENTEK  AND  THE  SUCCESSION  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  Prussian  regulations  say :  "The  mission  of  the  University  Is  by  means 
of  lectures  and  other  academic  exercises  to  give  general  instruction,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  to  young  men  suitably  prepared  by  their  elementary 
studies,  and  It  is  moreover  to  qualify  them  to  enter  the  difibrent  branches  of 
the  service  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  professions  which 
demand  a  learned  education  of  a  high  order.**  It  is  evident  that  with  its 
small  number  of  ordinary  professors  the  University  cannot  fill  out  such  a 
programme.  It  Is  here  that  the  extraordinary  professors  and  the  privat-docen- 
tm  come  In.  At  Berlin  for  twenty-seven  ordinary  professors  In  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy,  there  are  thirty-three  professors  extraordinary  This  number 
is  never  limited.  It  depends  upon  the  resources  of  the  University,  or  the 
sums  that  the  government  puts  at  Its  disposal  If  the  Faculty  finds  that  a 
new  or  important  branch  of  science  is  not  represented  in  their  Instruction, 
It  seeks  a  professor  extraordinary  to  fill  the  gap,  or  It  gives  this  title  to  some 
man  of  merit  whom  It  wishes  to  secure,  meanwhile  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attach  him  more  closely.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty.  Their  functions 
are  for  life.  Often  they  have  no  other  salary  than  the  students'  fees,  the 
amount  of  which  they  fix  as  the  other  professors  do.  By  way  of  exception, 
a  regular  salary  may  be  granted  to  those  whose  courses  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
attract  many  pupils. 

As  to  the  position  of  prknU-doeent,  It  Is  open  to  every  one  who  has  attained 
the  degree  of  doctor.  It  Is  acquired  by  a  special  examination,  the  details  of 
which  are  carefully  fixed  by  rule.  It  Is  an  examination,  but  without  com^ 
titlon.  There  are  no  competitive  examinations  In  Germany;  they  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  a  University,  which  is  to  leave  the  entrance  free 
to  every  capacity,  with  the  number  only  limited  by  the  necessities  of  Instruc- 
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tion.    The  prtveO-doemtm  neTer   receiTe   any   other  emolument  than  the 
itndeQts'  fees,  and  loee  their  title  if  they  remain  two  years  unemployed. 
Tbey  Tuy  the  instmction  of  the  Faculty  as  the  extraordinary  Professorp 
complete  it    The  lectures  of  the  prUfot-doeenlen  often  serve  as  repetitioubb 
Iq  fact,  nothing  is  more  conmion  than  to  see  several  courses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  one  Faculty.    Hence  arises  rivalry  among  the  professors  which  cannot 
bat  be  of  advantage  to  the  students.    There  is  perfect  liberty  on  both  sides. 
Tlie  professor  teaches  what  he  will  and  as  he  will,  the  student  goes  where  he 
knows  he  can  best  secure  economy  and  profit.    A  curious  rule  allows  him  to 
Attend  all  the  courses  of  the  Facility  gratia  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the  semes- 
ter.  Only  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  he  obliged  to  make  his  choice  and 
register  himself.    A  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  single  course,  even  at  that 
of  a  prUfoi-doeentf  or  at  another  University,  admits  one  to  the  examinations, 
and  no  examiner  takes  it  amiss  that  the  candidate  has  not  followed  his 
lectores. 

Oott  of  Jn-eneh  and  Oerman  Wgher  JSiucation, 

Without  doubt  the  sums  paid  to  the  professors  at  the  beginning  of  each 

Kmester  soon  exceed  the  trimestrial  fees  of  our  French  student,    but  we 

mnst  talce  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours  given  by  the  professor  to 

bis  courses,  the  number  of  pupils  that  he  has,  and  the  facilities  given  for 

practical  instruction.    One  can  thus  readily  convince  himself  that  the  ez- 

PCQ-'es  of  the  Oerman  student  are  much  more  thoroughly  repaid,  and  that 

^c  amount  of  instruction  which  he  would  receive  in  France  for  the  same 

sum  cannot  be  compared  with  that  which  he  gets  in  Oermany.    And  more- 

^^%  to  appreciate  the  expense  of  education  in  any  country,  it  is  not  enough 

•0  know  what  the  schooling  costs,  we  must  ascertain  the  total  amount  of 

.  academic  expenses  added  to  the  general  cost  of  removal  and  living.    It  is 

^^aent  that  the  smaller  university  towns  offer  to  students  of  moderate 

^ns  advantages  of  cheap  living,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Paris.    Cer- 

^t^iversities,  as  that  of  Oreifswald,  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by 

^     students,  while  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink 
"S  iif e  the  headquarters'  of  the  wealthy  and  frivolous.    Finally  one  ought 

^\d^  to  take  into  account  certain  conditions  which  lessen  still  further  the 

V^eTftge  expenses  of  studying  in  Oermany. 

The  professor  can  always  at  his  pleasure  exempt  a  student  from  the  pay- 
loent  of  his  fee.    He  always  does  this  for  foreigners  who  bring  letters  of 
introduction  to  him,  and  we  have  everywhere  found  that  this  hospitality  of 
knowledge  is  generously  practised.    Another  custom  grants  the  same  exemp- 
tion to  the  sons  of  professors  and  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  universities 
even  down  to  the  secretary.    The  faculty  itself  can  remit  all  or  half  of  the 
fees  to  such  students  as  shall  prove  their  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  give 
evidence  by  a  special  examination  of  merit  and  ability.    The  number  of  those 
who  profit  from  these  immunities  Is  estimated  at  1200,  or  one  fifth  of  the 
Oerman  students.    The  expenses  of  the  students  are  often  defrayed  by  ex- 
Mbltiona,  founded  either  by  the  State,  by  parishes,  or  by  private  individuals. 
At  Oreifswald,  where  there  are  only  850  students,  there  are  more  than  forty 
SQch  foundations.    They  are  divided  on  examination  among  students  who 
bring  certificates  of  poverty.     There  are  other  and  humbler  foundations ; 
the  University  for  instance  always  disposes  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
pl&tes,  in  a  restaurant  of  the  town,  and  these  are  allotted  each  semester  to 
P<>or  students  after  a  special  examination,  which  is  held  with  a  certain  solem- 
%  hefore  the  assembled  faculty,  and  only  includes  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  last  term.     Among  Institutions  which  have  been  founded  in  a 
nwre  modem  spirit,  the  solicitude  of  the  afma  mater  for  her  indigent  students 
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is  no  less  constant.  There  has  existed  at  Heidelberg  since  the  year  1868  an 
association  for  the  assistance  of  sick  students.  The  professors  belong  to  tliu 
association.  The  students  pay  a  semi-annual  subscription  of  30  krenzers,  but 
are  exempt  from  this  in  case  of  poverty.  The  professors  contribute  to  it 
their  time,  care^  and  good  will.  The  patients  have  a  special  ward  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  choose  the  doctor  they  prefer.  Those  who  are  able  pay  their 
board,  the  others  are  attended  gratuitously.  The  council  of  the  association 
is  composed  of  the  prorector,  who  corresponds  to  the  rector  of  other  uni- 
versities, two  professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  a  doctor  of  the  town,  two 
professors  chosen  each  year  by  the  Senate,  and  five  students. 

The  universal  interest  in  Germany  in  advanced  studies  does  not  fsjow  ont 
of  bounties,  scholarships,  and  prizes,  but  the  number,  merit  and  independence 
of  the  teaching  body,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  and  of 
science.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  importance  thai  ihe  system  of  edtteatioti 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  all  necessary  mod\fleations  viithoui  delay  and  without 
videnee.  The  higher  instruction  in  France,  imprisoned  from  its  origin  in  the 
administrative  mould,  is  to-day  the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  scarcely 
have  any  now  chairs  been  created.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
of  education,  free  from  all  governmental  shackles,  has  continually  changed, 
grown  and  perfected  itself,  by  the  mere  rivalry  of  the  various  universities. 
In  the  la  t  fifty  years  the  number  of  courses  has  at  least  doubled.  The 
faculties  of  law  and  theology  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  but  those  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  more  allied  to  the  movement  of  the  age,  have  seen 
the  number  of  their  instructors  increase  from  day  to  day.  At  Berlin  the 
number  of  professors  and  privai-docenten  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  was  127  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862;  in  1864it  was  140;  an  in- 
crease of  13  professors  in  two  years,  and  as  each  gives  on  an  average  two 
courses,  this  is  an  augmentation  of  twenty-six  semi-annual  courses. 

No  OurriciUum — Liberty  of  Jnstruetion, 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  cTiairs^  there  are  only  prqfessors.  The 
Faculty  is  not  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  courses,  it 
is  a  corporation  of  professors  who  teach  after  their  own  fashion.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  schemes  advance,  not  only  are  new  men  added  to  the  Faculty,  but 
each  professor  varies  his  instruction  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  conform,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  programme  which  was  cotmtersigned  by  a  minister  of  state  some 
twenty  years  before. 

If  he  makes  mistakes,  if  he  foUows  the  wrong  path,  ihe  pHwU-doeenten  are 
there ;  they  will  not  fail  in  their  own  interest  to  supply  any  omission  in  the 
instruction  of  the  professors.  Is  a  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  pro- 
fessor, it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  appoint  some  plodding  dullard  to  fill  it, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  he  has  religiously  followed  the  beaten  path.  The 
Faculty  does  not  bind  itself  to  continue  any  of  its  courses.  In  the  last  six 
years,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin  has  had  to  replace  three  ordinary 
professors,  two  of  chemistry,  and  one  of  astronomy;  it  has  secured  a 
physicist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  palaeontologist. 

The  German  system  of  education,  thanks  to  this  freedom  of  the  professors, 
wUch  is  the  very  basis  of  the  method,  has  acquired  a  multiplicity,  variety, 
and  adaptability  which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
foreseeing  central  administration.  Every  branch  of  science,  no  matter  how 
special,  though  it  be  the  growth  of  yesterday,  has  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
the  University,  and  invites  students.  We  should  like  to  give  an  entire  list  of 
the  courses  delivered  during  tlie  last  semester  in  one  of  the  greater  Faculties 
of  Philosophy.    There  would  be  found  all  the  natural,  historical,  and  social 
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sciences  more  or  leas  faHy  represented  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
times:  the  theory  of  micrometric  observations  by  the  side  of  postal  law. 
Hollfere's  plays  by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of  the  Trojan  cycle.  French 
dril  law  is  expounded  at  Munich,  Wiirzbun?,  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Berne, 
and  Heidetberg.  Instruction  is  given  in  various  ways.  One  professor  com- 
ments upon  a  work  he  is  about  to  publish,  another  simply  describes  a  journey 
he  hu  made.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  course  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign 
huagnage  to  be  held  in  that  tongue,  in  French,  Italian,  or  English.  At  some 
of  the  older  Universities  the  lectures  are  given  in  Latin.  At  Prague,  there 
are  some  young  privai-docerUen  who  instruct  in  the  rzech  language. 

Sach  professor  holds  generally  two  courses  at  the  same  time,  or  even  three, 
for  wliicli  be  charges  different  fees.  On  the  programmes  they  are  styled 
pMw,  privatim^  prUHUissime.  The  lectures  publice  are  those  for  which  the 
student  has  only  the  minimum  fee  to  pay.  These  are  the  most  numerous. 
I^e  others  are,  if  it  is  desired,  a  sort  of  conferences,  or  actual  recitations, 
tbe  price  of  which  is  sometimes  higher,  but  which  none  the  less  are  an- 
iioQnced  upon  the  official  programme,  and  are  often  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
University.  They  are  generally  upon  some  very  special  point,  or  are  of  a 
inore  practical  nature  than  the  others.  One  professor  may  lecture  in  one  of 
**^  courses  on  meteorology,  and  In  the  other  on  experimental  physics.  Bopp 
loured  publiee  on  SanstLrit,  and  priwUim  on  the  comparative  grammar  of 
'^^  Latin,  and  German. 

^rm  and  Place  qf  Inttruetion, 

^l^c  lecturers  have  no  oratorical  pretensions.    The  only  care  of  the  profes- 

^''  is  to  be  understood.    Some,  in  the  great  cities,  have  occasionally  tried  to 

break  through  the  old  academic  simplicity  by  inviting  the  outside  public.    At 

Berlin  we  saw  an  attempt  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  DuBois-Reymond.    On 

oaa  evening  of  every  week  the  citizens  of  Berlin  would  crowd  into  the  great 

a°*Phitheatre  of  the  University,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  more  than 

^  places.    The  students  were  few,  the  majority  were  men  of  a  certain  age, 

*^^entlflc  amateurs,  old  students  of  the  University  who  were  not  sorry  to  be 

once  more  within  the  walls  which  had  witnessed  their  youthful  studies.    The 

^'^^^  professor  read  his  lecture,  which  he  tried  to  make  eloquent.    It  was 

^^  the  recent  progress  made  in  the  department  of  biology — spontaneous 

S^eratlon,  the  antiquity  of  man,  palaeontology,  he  treated  of  them  all.    This 

^thod  of  lecturing,  of  which  one  can  form  an  idea  from  the  conferences  of 

^  ^rbonne  save  that  there  were  no  ladies  present,  and  that  no  experiments 

^>^  made  simply  to  amuse  the  audience,  was  so  opposed  to  the  old  university 

!?Se6  that  it  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  some  slight  feelings  of  jealousy. 

^  the  students  saw  this  eminent  physiologist  discussing  thus  all  varieties 

subjects,  they  (aid,  somewhat  maUciou"ly,  that  he  a«pired  to  succeed 

7***H>ldt    They  paid,  too,  that  these  lecture*,  given  before  a  public  com- 

Dnto^  Solely  of  amateur^i,  were  of  no  use  for  the  progress  of  science,  and  that 

^^^l^Reymond  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  bueine>s  of  vulgarizing 

J?^Iedge  to  thof  e  who  had  not  advanced  it,  as  he  had  done. 

^wiicre  in  Germany  are  there  large  halls  like  those  at  Paris,  or  in  f ome  of 

PtxJYincial  towns.    The  lecture-rooms  are  small,  often  inconvenient,  and 

g.  ^y  lighted.    In  fact,  the  first  comer  one  can  find  is  good  enough.    Yon 

Qj^^^^,  at  Munich,  lectures  in  the  garret  of  the  musCUUL    A  sort  of  in- 

yT/^y  la  very  soon  established  between  the  profes  or  and  his  pupils  by  the 

^^  special  nature  of  the  lectures,  and  the  »mall  number  of  students  who 

Q^^^  them.    A  few  years  ago  Ewald,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  at 

^^  ^^^gen,  was  confined  to  hi^  bed  by  illness.    He  gave  his  lecture)  in  his 

j»  ^^r.    The  students,  seated  around  hii  bed,  were  busy  writing,  while 

^^^^XM  Ewald  attended  to  her  household  duties.    It  is  nothing  uncommon 
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for  the  lectnreB,  even  putHioe  lectnree,  to  be  given  at  the  professor's  hon.  e. 
Five  or  six  of  us  attended  £hrenberg*s  lectures.  He  received  ns  in  his  study, 
in  the  midt  of  hid  microscopes,  his  boolu,  and  his  menagerie  of  infu-oria 
bottled  in  tubes.  We  would  talk  about  the  last  meeting,  ask  the  explanation 
of  Fome  matter  which  would  cau5e  a  long  digression;  in  looldog  for  one 
creature  in  the  tubes,  we  would  come  upon  another,  and  the  lecture  had  to  be 
begun  anew ;  or  ehe  it  was  some  obscure  reference  that  had  to  be  explained, 
and  we  rummaged  through  the  library;  and  the  result  was,  that  with  all  their 
interruptions  and  irregulariUei,  these  lectures  were  most  excellent  and 
profitable. 

This  disdain  of  all  Ehow,  this  simplicity  are  not  mere  matters  of  fashion, 
they  are  related  to  the  very  essence  of  German  instruction.  The  professor 
teaches  us  as  he  worlu,  his  coureos  are  only  an  exposition  of  his  meUiod. 
He  explores  and  shows  how  a  subject  is  to  be  explored.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  German  professor  "worlw  aloud/'  before  his  pupils;  the  phra«e  is  very 
accurate.  In  France  our  t-cientific  professors  confine  thenuelves  to  showing 
the  results  that  have  been  acquired. 

Oeneral  SjpirU  qf  JSeierUifie  Research. 

The  German  University  has  founded  the  ECientiflc  glory  of  the  country- 

Every  priwU-docerU  knows  that  hla  only  chance  of  success  is  to  make  hime-elf 

-'  J  known  by  deeper  investigation,  and  better  work  than  hi    rivals  can  perform. 

He  knows  too  that  his  personal  f  tanding  U  in  no  danger  from  intrigue  or 
disgrace,  from  the  interference  of  ofiScials  or  the  judgment  of  a  remote 
superior  who  is  to  be  won  by  flattery.  Hi-  only  judges  will  be  his  peers,  the 
profe-sors  of  other  Faculties,  under  the  protection  of  public  opinion.  The 
scientific  reviews  proclaim  the  results  of  hU  etudic!*,  and  the  rtudenti  f  pread 
the  renown  of  his  instruction.  His  future  is  sure,  he  will  become  titular  or 
supplementary  professor.  No  power,  no  clique  can  prevent  him.  There  is 
no  ca"e  on  record  of  a  privat-docetU  of  merit  who  ha>  remained  in  the  second 
rank.  The  secret  of  this  is  in  tliat  German  freedom  from  centralization, 
which  flU-^  u^  with  astonishment  The  privat-docent  of  a  great  university 
leaves  it  without  fear,  he  ha^  no  need  of  keeping  friends  or  a  powerful  pro- 
tector there  in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  recall  at  eome  future  day.  He  is 
certain  that  he  will  be  summoned  from  his  exile  at  one  of  the  less-known 
univer^itie?,  such  as  Giessen,  Rostock,  or  Marburg,  if  he  prove  himself  worthy. 

After  studying  and  lecturing  all  day,  the  young  prof  est  ors  gather  in  the 
evening,  drink  a  glass  of  beer  together,  exchange  scientific  information, 
discuss,  affirm  their  doctrines,  and  excite  from  this  mutual  contact  greater 
ardor  for  the  next  day's  work. 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  French  science  the  preponderance  in  Europe. 
In  1795,  Pallas,  a  German,  printed  at  St  Petersburg  hlB  Tableau  physique  et 
topographique  de  la  Tauride  in  French.  Until  1804  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  were  issued  in  French.  French  had  become  the  language 
of  learning  throughout  the  continent  All  this  advance  has  been  lost  The 
wars  of  the  Empire,  crowned  by  the  awakening  of  German  nationality,  were 
the  signal  of  a  violent  reaction  which  extended  to  literature  and  reience.  The 
universities,  after  having  rai<ed  the  theory  of  education  to  a  lofty  height,  are 
now  founding  its  practice  on  the  broade  t  basio.  The  German  mind  has  been 
renewed  by  them,  it  quits  its  secular  swaddling-clothes,  and  enters  into  the 
maturity  of  the  modem  spirit  with  all  the  advantage  of  an  unrivalled 
system  of  education.  Therefore  the  infiuence  of  Germany  in  science  goes  on 
increasing  in  Europe.  A  few  months  ago,  a  priffotrdocerU  of  Berlin,  appointed 
professor  at  the  capital  of  Holland,  began  his  course  in  German.  The  reason 
which  he  gave  to  his  astonished  hearer  <  wa«,  that  Germany  was  henceforth 
the  universal  language  of  science. 
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L— THE  AMOUNT  AITO  KIND  OF  TBIACHINO  POWER  PROVIDED. 

The  first  fact  which  impresses  the  English  observer  of  German  Universities 
imder  this  head  is  tliis— that  the  number  of  teachers,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  grade,  is  considerably  greater  than  in  English  Uniyersitiea  and  Col- 
leges, even  after  account  has  been  talcen  of  the  larger  number  of  students; 
and  this  discrepancy  Is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  Science  Departments.  Pro- 
Tiuon  is  thus  made  both  for  the  effective  Instruction  of  students,  and  for  the 
zealous  prosecution  of  original  research.  It  is  in  this  fixed  union  of  teaching 
-with  independent  research  that  Prof,  von  Sybd,  the  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  in  his  eloquent  lecture  "on  GeiTuan  and  Foreign  Universities," 
finds  the  special  excellence  of  the  German  Universities  to  consist  The  com- 
bination is  cherished,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
but  because  by  this  union  in  one  body  of  students,  teachers,  and  discoverers, 
a  school  is  made,  students  are  drawn  from  a  wider  area  as  to  an  acknowledged 
centre  of  intellectual  action,  and  an  egprii  de  eorpt  is  created,  which  reacts 
^th  incredible  effect  on  the  energies  of  teachers  and  learners  alike. 

BONN. 

In  the  University  of  Bonn  there  are  two  professors  of  chemistry,  Kekul^ 
and  Landolt,  who  are  respectively  ober-director  and  director  of  the  newly- 
erected  chemical  institute ;  and  under  these  are  five  skilled  assistants— one 
for  organic  chemistry,  one  for  qualitative  and  one  for  quantitative  analysis, 
one  for  the  lecture-room,  and  one  a  sort  of   supernumerary.    Again,  Pro- 
fessor Bischof  is  director   of  the   chemical  laboratory  and  technological 
cabinet   There  are,  besides,  directors  of  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  and 
^Pparatas,  and  probably  other  officers  in  this  department 
"Hie  directorate  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  with  Its  cabinets,  is  vacant 
In  the  Natural  History  Department  we  find  two  professors,  who  are  also 
^^^fectors  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.    The  museum  also  poe8e«ses  a 
^i^tor  of  the  PalsBontological  Collection,  who,  at  the    same  time,  is  an 
^nthorized  lecturer  on  his  subjects.    Attached  to  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
^titute  are  a  professor,  an  inspector,  and  an  assistant    No  account  is  here 
Ken  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  prolessors,  who  are  included  in  the 
^Ity  Of  medicine, 

Qf)^  -^tronomy  there  is  one  professor.  Dr.  Argelander,  who  Is  also  Director 
wie  Observatory ;  he  has  one  skilled  asslstaiit 

Q  the  Department  of  Chemistry  we  are  able  to  make  a  comparison  with 
^  ^'"Ovision  existing  in  Owens  College,  in  a  ratio  with  the  number  of 
^jl^^te  taught  There  are  about  90  students  in  Professor  Kekul^'s  largest 
p,  '  ^Hd  in  the  three  laboratories  is  room  lor  60  workers,  though  these  60 
--_^are  not  all  filled.     At  Owens  College,  last  session,  there  were   76 

Pj^^*®PoTt  by  J.  G.  Greenwood  and  H.  B.  Boscoe,  the  fonner  Principal  and  the  latter 
of  tK^^^'  ^°  Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  a  committee  charged  with  an  extension 
ij^g/^  Colle^  Teeonroes  and  cnnrlcnlum,  so  as  to  inclade  Instruction  in  Science 
l^^l^^  to  the  wants  of  one  of  the  great  indostrial  districts  of  England.  This 
jjj^^***  Ciovers  an  account  of  their  visit  to  the  Science  Department  of  the  most  prom- 
«^^  Universities  and  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  and  is  Included  alno  In  the 
^^***t  of  the  Royal  rn(mmii»«ion  on  Scientific  Indtrnction  to  Parliament  in  1874. 
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stadents  in  the  lai^esi  class,  and  44  workers  in  the  laboratory ;  and  oar  staff 
consists  of  one  professor  and  one  assistant. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  Bonn  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  (Facnlty 
of  Arts),  for  the  summer  half  year  of  1868,  was  275 ;  the  number  of  ordinary 
professors  was  27 ;  of  extraordin&ry  professors,  11 ;  and  of  authorized  private 
teachers  (lecturers),  19. 

o^Vttinobn. 

In  Gfittingen  chemistry  is  (against  the  usage  in  Germany)  attached  to  the 
medical  faculty ;  there  are,  however,  three  divisions — ^tlie  fi^eneral,  the  physio- 
logical, and  the  agricultural.  In  the  first,  we  found  Professor  W5hler,  with 
four  slclUed  assistants ;  two  of  these  being  also  professors.  In  the  physiolog- 
ical division  is  another  jirofessor,  with  one  assistant ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
division  is  one  professor  and  one  assistant.  There  are,  further,  four  labora- 
tory servants. 

Prof.  W5hler  delivers  the  principal  course  of  lectures  on  systematic  chem- 
istry. His  assistants  lecture  on  special  branches.  The  whole  staff  directs 
the  laboratory;  and  over  and  above  these  are  the  two  professors  of  physiolog- 
ical and  agricultural  chemistry,  who  conduct  their  own  laboratories. 

In  Physics,  Professor  Weber  and  his  assistants,  Professors  Listing  and 
Kohlrausch,  conduct  an  excellent  physical  laboratory,  and  lecture  on  the 
several  branches  of  physics — Systematic  Physics,  Optics,  Electricity,  Ac^ 
Light  and  Heat,  Meteorology.  Prof.  Ulrich  treats  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics. 

In  Natural  History,  Professor  Keferstein  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy, 
and  performs  zootomical  demonstrations  in  the  Zoological  Museum  during 
eight  hours  weekly  to  the  students ;  for  four  hours  weekly  the  museum  is 
open  to  the  public,  when  the  same  professor  is  present  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions. Two  professors  lecture  on  Uotany  (each  six  hours  weekly),  and  com- 
bine with  their  lectures  excursions  and  demonstrations  in  the  botanical 
garden ;  there  is  also  a  third  assistant  professor.  Professors  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen  and  von  Seebach  lecture  each  four  or  five  hours  weekly  on 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  conduct  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
museums. 

Professor  Elinkerfues  lectures  on  astronomy,  theoretical  and  practical 

We  have  given  this  minute  analysis  of  the  provision  made  at  G5ttingen  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  the  routine  of 
any  one  of  the  leading  Universities  serves  to  illustrate  the  method  adopted  in 
Germany.  Gdttingen,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  one  of  the  more  recentiy- 
fotmded  Universities,  nor  is  it  in  any  special  degree  subject  to  the  influences 
which  have  so  remarkably  fostered  the  growth  of  the  branch  of  education 
under  consideration. 

HBBLIN. 

Of  Berlin  University  it  wHl  be  enough  to  say  that  in  chemistry  four  pro- 
fessors and  five  other  lecturers  give  20  distinct  courses — theoretical  and 
practical — among  which,  in  addition  to  several  distinct  courses  on  systematic 
chemistry,  are  included  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  chem- 
ical foundations  of  geology,  metallurgy,  and  pharmacy. 

Under  the  head  of  Physics,  the  following  distinct  courses  were  given  in  the 
Bummer  half  year  of  1868 : 

BoBnWMkl7. 

Experimental  physics 4 

Technology ,..  5 

Acoustics 4 

Capillary  theory 2 

Theory  of  light  and  optical  instroments  2 

Physiological  optics 4 


HonWMkb. 

Mechanical  theory  of  heat 1 

Hydrography 1 

Pnysiou   geography,    theoretical  and 

practical. . .  .* 2 

InstnicUon  in  the  method  of  m Airing 

geographical  &  physical  observations  8 
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«     ^^  10  courses  are  given  by  seven  professors ;  and  a  physical  laboratory 
^  Conducted  by  Professor  Magnus. 

b  Natural  History  10  professors  and  lecturers  gave  21  courses,  theoretical 
andpracticaL* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  set  forth  this  list  of  teachers  and 
lecturers  as  a  pattern  for  us  to  follow  in  Owens  College,  or  in  English  Uni- 
versities generally.    We  only  desire  to  point  out  and  emphatically  to  press  the 
importance  of  the  jh-iuciple  that  the   existence  (in  due  proportions)  of  a 
plurality  of  teachers  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  both  for  breadth  and 
depth  of  instruction.    Where  only  one  teacher  is  charged  with  one  leading 
^"Tinch  of  study,  it  is  barely  within  his  power  to  provide  the  systematic  teach- 
ing necessary  for  pass-men ;  whereas,  if,  as  in  German  Universities,  several 
teachers  lecture  concurrently  on  subdivisions  of  a  subject,  the  more  advanced 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  more  thoroughly  some  one  section 
of  their  subject.    The  teachers  are  also  induced,  by  the  opportunity  of  lec- 
^ring  on  special  subjects,  to  engage  in  profounder  investigations;  and  thus 
^&t  other  aim  of  University  institutions — ^the  advancement  of  science  and 
"le  promotion  of  a  learned  cla^s — is  furthered.    This  Is  a  consideration, 
"Ovrcvcr,  at  least  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  for  a  remote  future ;  it  is 
^^^clent  for  us  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  this  plurality  of  teachers  in  order 
^  really  effective  teaching. 

"^e    Berlin  Gewerbe-Akademie,  which  corresponds    to   the  polytechnic 

^bools  of  Zurich  and  Carlsruhe,  is  an  institution  of  the  first  magnitude. 

^here  are  520  students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  and  a  very  complete 

*Uff  o£  professors.    It  is  divided  into  three  departments— (1)  of  mechanics, 

(^  of  /chemistry  and  metallurgy,  (3)  of  shipbuilding ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 

^^  a  fourth,  to  be  called  the  philosophical  department,  to  embrace  subjects 

appertaining  to  general  culture,  including  even  the  "beaux  arts."    The  State 

allots  £7,800  yearly  to  the  support  of  the  academy,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 

'^^  Slims  have  been  spent  on  the  collections  of  models  and  casts,  and  on 

^^  Very  complete  library. 

TBBIBEBa— MIMING  l.CAI>BMT. 

Th.i3     school   offers  many  advantages  over  our  Royal  School  of  Mines 

"*smxich  a?  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  mining  district,  and  combines 

^^■^plete  courses  of  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  science  allied  to  mining, 

^^   practical  instruction,  not  only  in  the  working  of  mines  (chiefly  lead, 

Pper,  and  silver),  but  also  in  the  metallurgical  proces:  es,  carried  out  on  the 

l^e  Scale,  employed  In  the  extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores.    This 

ool  ]|Q^  \ieen  famous  ever  since  iti  foundation  In  1786.    Among  the  names 

^^^   ptDf esBors  are  found  the  most  illustrious  geologists,  mineralogists, 

Ij.  ^^  and  metallurgists  of  the  time.    The  number  of  students  at  the  school 

. — ..^^^t  summer^  was  92,  and  of  these  nearly  half  were  young  men  from  the 

tli^       ^'^Ul  complete  this  analysis  of  the  courses  given  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
j^"^mer  Bcmester  of  1887-8,  If  we  add  that— 
m  oA?^*^cs  and  the  alhed  subjects  18  professors  and  lectnren  gave  88  courses ;  and 
j_  ^^^  ancient  and  on  modem  langnages  18  professors  and  lecturers  gave  40  courses. 
1^  ^^hematics  6  professors  and  lecturers  gave  18  courses. 

t^gg^^    '^t  we  should  term  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  including  pedagogy,  11  pro- 
la  /?  *^d  lecturers  gave  19  courses. 

la  1^^  economic  and  agricultural  sciences  7  professors  and  lecturers  gave  12  cooises. 
In  kI^^'^  '^'^  g^flnpby  9  professors  and  lecturers  gave  18  conrses. 
^^^«8  lettres  and  the  flue  arts  7  professors  and  lectorers  gave  10  courses. 
tacQltA^^  courses  enumerated  above  belong  to  the  faculty  of  arts  (pMlosopbiiche 
..J  /^^)>  and  are  exdoaive,  of  coarse,  of  the  three  other  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
""*  **^*aidne. 
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United  States,  who  come  oyer  in  large  numbers  to  study  mining;  indeed 
almost  every  nation  is  here  represented.  Foreigners  pay  fees  amounting  to 
£80  per  annum,  but  the  fees  for  Saxon  students  are  almost  nominal.  We  were 
told  that  there  is  at  present  no  demand  whatever  for  miners  in  Saxony,  and 
tliat  in  consequence  the  number  of  Saxon  students  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  following  list  of  lectures  and  practical  courses  delivered  at  Freibeig  in 
the  year  186&-6  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  tuition: 

Matliematics,  let  division 4 

Descriptive  Geometry 4 

Elementanr  Mechanics 4 

Mathematics,  2ddiv.:  and  Meclianics.  4 

Elementary  Mechanics  applied  to  mines  8 
Constmction  of  mining  machines, 

Istcoarse 2 

2d  coarse 4 

Drawing 14 

Physics 4 

Theoretical  Chemistiy 4 

Practical  Chemistry 4 

Analytical  Chemistry 4 

General  Underg^roand  Surveying 2 

<  Practical  Undergroand  Sarveyins.  2 

Practice  in  such  surveying. . . .  !7(daily)  9 


^•.tt: 

SoljMts.  pw  WMk. 

Assaying  in  the  dry  way  1 

Mineralogy  and  Bepetitlon  Lecture. .  i    j 

Practical  Mineraloffv 2 

Theoretical  CrystalioeTaphy 1 

Geognosy  and  uepetinon 6 


Palseontoloev 1 

Geology  of  Tires 2 

Civil  Engineering 8 

Mining  Engineering,  1st  div.  and  rep..  6 

Mining  Engineering,  2d  div.  and  rep. . .  6 

Practical  Assaying 15 

Practical  Assaying  in  the  wet  way 2 

Blowpipe  Assaying 6 

Mining  Law 4 

Book-keeping 2 

General  Metallurgy 7. V.    4  i  lYench 4 

Metallurgy  of  iron 2  I 

One  day  per  week  is  left  free  from  lectures,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  vi«it  the 
mines  and  smelting  works.  All  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  Government  ex- 
amination, and  thus  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  post  in  the  Saxon  mines 
(which  are  all  worked  and  owned  by  Government),  must,  before  they  enter 
the  mining  school,  undergo  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  knowledge, 
and  then  devote  five  months  to  practical  mining.  A  similar  preliminary 
course  in  smelting  is  necessary  before  the  Saxon  student  can  be  admitted  to 
the  lectures  of  the  academy ;  these  two  practical  course?,  while  obligatory  on 
all  regular  or  Government  students,  are  open  to  all  who  wi  h  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  After  having  gone  through  the  academy,  the  Government 
student  has  to  pass  an  examination  arranged,  according  to  the  special  part  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  (1)  for  miners ;  (2)  for  mining  sur- 
veyors; (3)  for  machinists ;  (4)  for  smelters. 

We  were  conducted  by  the  veteran  mineralogist,  Breithaupt,  to  see  the  un- 
rivalled collection  of  minerals  which  he  has  brought  together  during  his  60 
years  of  successful  labor  at  the  academy.  The  whole  of  this  in  many  re- 
spects, the  flne*t  collection  in  the  world  has  been  made  with  the  small  annual 
grant  of  £45 ;  but  of  course  the  mineralogical  richness  of  the  locality  has 
greatly  assisted  the  collector. 

Connected,  in  a  certain  extent,  with  the  Freiberg  Academy  is  the  recently- 
founded  Free  Mining  School  of  Zwickau,  established  by  the  State  chiefly  for 
the  education  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  coal  mine?  of  Saxony.  In  this 
school  the  miners  spend  two  days  a  week,  working  the  rest  of  ttie  time  at 
their  trade.  The  subjects  taught  are  mathematics,  German  language,  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  and  practical  mining.  Some  of  the  most  dl^tinguiEhed 
pupils  of  this  school  subsequently  obtain  free  admission  to  the  Freiberg 
Academy.  The  only  institution  analogous  to  this  in  our  country  appears  to 
be  the  Bristol  School  for  miners;  it  Is  high  time  that  steps  were  taken  to  do 
something  for  the  education  of  the  higher  cla^s  of  pitmen  in  our  district, 
amongst  whom  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  exists. 

LHFZIO. 

In  Leipsic  University  the  new  laboratory  is  just  approaching  completion, 
and  it  appeared  to  us  to  offer  one  of  the  best  models,  as  to  plan,  style  and 
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cost  ProTifiion  Ib  bein^  made  for  100  workers— 60  of  them  beginners,  and  40 
more  advanced  students.  Prof.  Eolbe,  the  Director,  will  be  f nmi«hed  with 
three  skilled  assistants— two  for  the  laboratory  and  one  for  the  lecture-room. 
— but  Dr.  Kolbe  believes  that  four  will,  in  fact,  be  necessary.  In  addition 
three  servants  will  be  provided. 

HETDBLBEBG. 

In  Heidelberg,  as  in  Berlin,  and  even  in  a  more  perfect  measure,  large  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  study  of  physical  science.  The  Physical  Laboratory 
conducted  by  Prol  Kirchhoff  is  very  successful.  Once  weekly,  Prof.  Kirch- 
hoff  lectures,  with  experiments,  on  a  given  subject;  in  the  following  week 
each  student  in  the  laboratory  goes  through  the  experiments  for  himself;  and 
in  this  consists  the  essence  of  the  course.  Students  can  also  prosecute  inde- 
pendent research  for  several  hours  in  the  week. 

The  Chemical  School  of  Heidelbeig  has  always  been  a  celebrated  one,  and 
since  the  appointment  of  Bunsen  to  the  University,  its  renown  has  greatly 
Increased.  In  no  other  European  laboratory,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  Liebig,  at  Giessen,  have  so  many  promising  scientilie  chemists  been 
trained,  and  this  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  interests  shown  in  each 
student  by  the  illustrious  Professor,  who,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his 
science,  imparts  to  his  students  a  portion  of  that  interest  in,  and  zeal  for, 
original  investigation,  which  are  the  real  marks  of  a  scientific  spirit  Many 
of  the  chemical  students  at  Heidelberg  come,  as  with  us,  to  study  the  science 
for  the  sake  of  its  subsequent  applications  to  manufactures,  medicine,  or 
pharmacy — for  all  the  German  druggists  and  pharmaceutical  chemists  are 
wisely  compelled  to  attend  a  regular  University  course ;  but  many,  probably 
a  large  fraction  of  the  number,  study  the  science  for  its  own  sake,  most  of 
these  students  intending  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  higher  posts  of 
scientific  instruction  in  various  countries.  Amongst  the  companions  of  those 
who  studied  at  Heidelberg  with  one  of  the  reporters  were  men  who  are  now 
making  rising  reputations  in  most  of  the  German  Universities,  or  in  the 
various  scientific  institutions  of  France,  Russia,  Portugal,  Great  Britain, 
and  America. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Helmholtz,  is  a  novel  and  important  feature  in  the  science  department  in 
Heidelberg.  A  handsome  and  spacious  building  has  recently  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  professors  of  physics  and  physiology.  This  embraces  lecture- 
rooms,  laboratories,  rooms  for  apparatus  and  instruments,  and  for  conducting 
special  scientific  investigations,  besides  dwelling-houses  for  the  professors 
and  their  families. 

We  were  conducted  over  the  admirably-kept  zoological  collection  by  the 
chief  director,  Prof.  Pagenstecher.  The  yearly  sum  at  his  disposal  for  the 
maintenance  and  augmentation  of  the  collection  is  1,400  g^uiden ;  in  round 
numbers,  £120.  Of  this  sum  he  devotes  £50  to  the  acquisition  of  new  speci- 
mens ;  £S5  to  the  cost  of  preparations ;  £25  to  glass  and  other  materials;  and 
£10  to  heating,  Ac.  Many  of  the  more  costly  specimens  have  not  been  pur- 
chased, however,  but  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  museum.  Still,  by  being 
always  on  the  look-out,  he  often  procures  really  valuable  things  for  small 
gnras.  He  told  us  with  great  triumph  of  his  most  recent  acquisitions — a  huge 
bison,  from  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Cologne,  for  £8,  and  a  BelflBuoptera 
rostrata  for  £16. 

The  cases  (which  are  fitted  with  iron,  not  wood,  for  the  larger  specimens) 
alone  have  cost  more  than  £1,000 ;  this  sum  Is  not  included  in  the  annuid 
estimate. 

Prof.  Pagenstecher  insisted  with  great  animation  on  the  necessity  of  suf- 
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flcient  funds  for  maintaining  and  enlaiging  the  collections.  He  told  ns  he 
was  always  waging  a  fierce  battle  **elnen  grossen  Kampf  "  with  his  prepara- 
tions, though  he  managed  to  Iteep  them  under  with  the  assistance  of  four  or 
five  young  men,  who  help  him  to  dissect  and  prepare  in  his  laboratory. 

In  the  winter  half  year  Prof.  Pagenstecher  gives  courses  on  special  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  comparative  physiology,  with  microscopic  demon- 
strations; In  the  summer  half  year  he  gives  general  soology  and  palaeon- 
tology. 

The  cases  in  the  museum  are  freely  open  to  the  students,  and  a  small  cata- 
logue IS  placed  in  each.  All  the  year  round  a  sort  of  zoological  laboratory 
goes  on  for  zootomical  practice. 

Dr.  Pagenstecher  is  professor  of  the  subjects  enumerated,  and  director  of 
the  museum.  On  hearing  of  our  present  arrangement  for  teaching  Natural 
History  in  Owens  College,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provision.  In  his  judgment  it  is  not  possible  to  do  with  fewer  than  three 
professors  at  least,  viz.:  Of  Geology  and  Palaeontology;  of  Zoology  and 
Human  Physiology ;  of  Botany. 

OARLSBUHB— POLTTBOHinC  SCHOOL. 

The  science  schools  in  Bonn,  GR^ttlngen,  Berlin,  Leipzic,  and  Heidelberg  are 
integral  parts  of  those  Universities ;  in  form,  indeed,  they  do  not  even  con- 
stitute a  distinct  faculty,  being  annexed  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  Carlsruhe, 
however,  exists  an  example  of  that  important  institution  of  modem  Germany 
— the  Polytechnlcum.  The  Polytechnlcum  may  be  defined  as  an  institution 
for  teaching,  on  the  largest  scale,  all  the  branches  of  the  sciences  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  not  only  in  their  principles,  but  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  several  Industrial  arts — ^these  applications  being  not  treated  as 
illustrations  of  science  merely,  but  rather  regarded  as  the  main  subjects  for 
instruction,  for  the  sake  of  which  systematic  lectures  were  given  on  theoretic 
science. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhe,  with  that  at  Zurich,  seemed  to  us  to 
be  very  ably  and  successfully  conducted,  and  to  contrast  favorably  with  some 
other  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  more  highly  scientific  character  of 
its  teaching,  both  experimental  and  theoretic. 

It  Is  worth  while  briefly  to  describe  the  constitution  of  this  Important  insti- 
tution, with  Its  600  students. 

In  the  original  programme  the  school  was  declared  to  consist  of  one  general 
and  aeum  special  departments.  The  general  department,  called  the  mathe- 
matical, furnished  instruction  in  mathematics,  in  natural  science,  and  In 
modem  languages  and  literature;  and  was  viewed  as  preparatory  to  the 
special  schools,  and  also  as  adapted  for  those  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  seven  special  schools  were 
of  (1)  Civil  Engineering;  (2)  Mechanical  Engineering;  (8)  An^tecture; 
(4)  Forestry;  (5)  Manufacturing  Chemistry;  (6)  Commercial  Studies;  (7) 
Civil  Service  (Postchule).  This  constitntion  is  in  the  latest  programme  so  far 
modified  that  d)  the  general  department  is  no  longer  treated  in  form  as  in- 
troductory to  the  rest,  though  it  still  appears  to  be  so  virtually ;  and  (2)  the 
last  two  of  the  special  departments  enumerated  above  are  omitted,  while  an 
agricultural  department  is  added.  The  schools  are,  therefore,  now  seven, 
viz.:  (1)  Mathematics;  (2)  Civil  Engineering;  (8)  Mechanical  Engineering; 
(4)  Architecture;  (5)  Chemistry;  (6)  Forestry;  (7)  Agriculture. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  24  professors  and  16  assistant  lecturers 
and  laboratory  assistants.  The  appliances  comprise  five  laboratories  (viz.: 
Chemical,  Physical,  Mineralogical,  and  for  Forestry  and  Agriculture),  a 
library,  and  12  different  cabinets  or  collections.    The  Department  of  Natural 
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I  Philosophy  appeared  to   us  to  be  very  ably  conducted;   as  many  as  120 

stodontB  attend  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Wiedemann,  in  the  lai^g^e  theatre  of  the 

'  department ;  and  the  cabinets  (which  are  the  private  property  of  the  Grand 

Doke)  are  large  and  well  arranged.  In  the  i^ysical  laboratory  were  14 
Btndent8,who  go  throngh  the  conrse  in  groups  of  four;  most  of  these 
become  teachers  of  the  subjects  in  Real-Schulen ;  some  get  important  posts 
in  laige  mechanical  workshops. 

I  MUMIOH— UNITSBSITT   AXD  FOLTTBOHNIO. 

I  In  Monich,  as  in  Berlin,  there  are  a  UniYersity  and  a  Polytechic  School  side 

by  Bide. 
The  newly-founded  i>ol3rtechnicum  in  Munich  is  to  absorb  the  schools 

I  hitherto  existing  in  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Wiirtzburg.    The  buildings 

I  were  not  completed  at  the  date  of  our  visit 

Dr.  Jolly,  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the  University,  in  addition 

!  to  his  lectures,  conducts  a  very  important  department  called  the  Mathematico- 

Physical  Seminary.  There  are  at  present  about  10  or  12  in  this  department, 
which,  with  the  physical  laboratory.  Is  open  to  all  who  propose  to  become 
teachers  of  physics  in  the  Real-Schulen.  Professor  Joliy*s  method  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Prof.  Kirchhofll  He  goes  through  each  set  of  experi- 
ments once,  and  after  that  the  students  endeavor  to  perform  them.  When 
they  fail  to  succeed  they  consult  the  professor  or  his  assistant  At  the  end  of 
the  semester  there  is  a  practical  examination.    . 

ZURICH— UNIVBRSITT  AND  FOLTTBCHNia 

In  Zurich,  also,  there  are  both  a  University  and  a  Polytechnic  School ;  and 
although  the  university  is  a  cantonal  and  the  school  a  federal  institution,  they 
are  so  far  allied,  tliat  they  shore  one  building,  and  many  students  of  the 
University  are,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  In  the  school.  The  total  cost  to  the 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  £12,000  per  annum. 
The  professors  of  the  two  institutions,  moreover,  work  to  a  certain  degree  in 
concert  For  instance,  Dr.  Bolley  is  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  school, 
and  Dr.  Staler,  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  University.  They  have 
each  a  laboratory ;  but  Prof.  Stadler*s  is  an  analytical,  and  Prof.  Bolley's  a 
technical  laboratory.  There  are  42  students  working  in  the  former,  and  50  in 
the  Utter. 

There  is  less  freedom  allowed  to  pupils  of  the  school  as  to  the  class  to  be 
attended.  Definite  courses  are  laid  down ;  but,  as  at  Owens  College,  relaxa- 
tions are  freely  granted. 

The  most  important  department  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  that  of 
mechanics  and  engineering ;  there  are  also  departments  for  forestry  uid  agri- 
culture, and  an  important  department  for  teachers — ^a  sort  of  technological 
seminary. 

The  professor  of  technical  or  applied  chemistry,  Dr.  Bolley,  lectures  about 
three  or  four  times  weekly  throughout  the  session  He  makes  four  or  five 
subdivisions:  as  the  chemistry  of  color;  of  heatiug  and  lighting;  of  mate- 
Hals;  of  nourishment;  of  agriculture.  Before  entering  this  class  the 
student  is  required  to  have  attended  a  theoretical  course  and  an  elementary 
experimental  course. 

Dr.  Zeuner,  the  professor  of  engineering,  gives  about  50  or  60  lectures 
yearly  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  and  ho  lectures  six  times  a  week 
for  two  semesters,  on  the  theory  of  machines.  The  character  of  his  courses 
la  very  high  and  rigorous;  he  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  the  differential 
calculus  ai  a  condition  of  entering  his  classes.  He  proceeded  to  remark  on 
the  generally  inadequate  mathematical  preparation  of  English  students  of 
engineering,  and  mentioned  his  conviction  that  Professor  Rankinc,  for  whose 
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works  he  expresBed  an  nnbounded  admiration,  nmst  find  the  sphere  of  his 
efficiency  as  a  teacher  seriously  limited  by  reason  of  the  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  students. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  prospectus  of  the  lectures  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Zilrich  school  show  how  much  more  complete  is  the 
scheme  of  instruction  there  than  has  at  present  been  found  possible  in 
England: 

R—lkpartnunt  of  OMl  EngkuMring, 

(Duration  of  course,  Zyi  years.) 
Ist  year.— Differential  and  integral  calculus.    Descriptiye  geometry.    Princi- 
ples  of  construction.     Practice  in  construction.     Drawing. 
Experimental  physics.    Experimental  chemistry. 
2d  year.— Differential  equations.    Technical  mechanics.    Geometry  of  three 
dimensions.    Perspectiye.    Technical   geology.     Topography. 
Drawing.    Descriptive  mechanical  construction.    Surveying. 
8d  year.— Theoretical  mechanical  construction.    Astronomy.    Geodesy.    Con- 
struction of  Iron  bridges,  railways,  and  Iron  roofs.    Drawing. 
In  addition  to  these  courses  there  are  f Imilarly  extensive  programme*  for 
(A)  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  (C)  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.    The  number  of  regular  students  in  the  year  1867  was  in  these 
subject^:  (A)  Department  of  Architecture,  SS;  (B)  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, 108 ;  (C)  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  87. 

n.— FROVISIOM  MADE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  FBOFBB80B8  AND  ABSIGrTANTB. 

1.  fVo/emors.— The  Professors  ordinarii,  at  the  German  Universities  and 
Polytechnic  Schools,  are  servants  of  the  State,  and,  a>  tuch,  all  receive 
salaries  from  the  Government,  varying  In  amount  from  £50  to  £400  per 
annum,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  chair  and  the  standing  of  the 
professor.  In  addition  to  this  fixed  stipend,  a  large  portion,  or  In  many  ca«ee 
the  whole,  of  the  fees  falls  to  the  profes-or,  and  generally  dwelling-houses 
are  attached  to  the  e  tabli  hment  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  profe  sor 
and  staffl  In  the  case  of  several  of  the  leading  professor  hips  the  houses  are 
spacious  and  handsome,  and  valued  at  lea  t  at  £100  per  annum. 

2  SkUltUd  AnsMarUi  —Attached  to  every  professorship  of  chemistry  are 
several  a«8i  tant^hlps.  The  a^l  tant$  are  chosen  by  the  professor  from  the 
most  promising  or  best  qualified  student^ ;  they  are  aUo  State  fervants,  and 
receive  salaries  from  Government  amounting  to  from  £40  to  £60  i)er  annum, 
with  the  addition  of  residence,  with  fire,  &c.  The  duties  of  theee  a-^i^tants 
are  (1)  to  attend  to  the  preparation  for  illustrating  the  experimental  lectures 
of  the  professor;  (3)  to  assist  in  the  practical  teaching  in  the  laboratory. 
For  the  fir  t  of  the  e  purpo  es  the  »ervices  of  one  a^f^lftant  Is  required; 
for  the  second  a  number  of  a-slstant^  are  required,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  student «  working.  In  Bonn  and  Berlin  one  assistant  is  appointed 
for  every  12  or  13  student',  whilst  In  other  laboratories  a  larger  number  of 
students  are  placed  under  each  a  si  tant  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  the 
average  ratio  of  students  to  a  ^i8tant8  is  20  to  1  In  some  ca  es  (as  at  65t- 
Ungen)  the  assistant^  are  professors  (extraordlnarll)  in  the  Unlver  Ity,  and 
lecture  on  special  subjects,  a^  well  a^  take  a  certain  number  of  the  beginners 
in  the  laboratory  altogether  off  the  hands  of  the  professor. 

S.  Feeii. — The  fee^  both  for  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  are  much 
lower  than  with  u^.  This  i^,  of  cour-e,  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
science  schools  are  Government  Institutions.  Thus  at  Heidelberg  the  fee  for 
the  lectures  on  chemistry  (five  hours  weekly,  for  from  four  to  five  months)  is 
£1  14s.  per  "  semester,*'  whilst  the  laboratory  fee  Is  £4  for  working  six  days 
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Report  of  Committee  of  the  American  Social  Science  ^Meodation,  Jan.  10, 1877. 

There  is  an  order  of  eduoation,  which  may  be  called 
special,  by  which  every  individual  in  a  community  in  har- 
mony with  his  choice  shall  not  only  be  cultivated  into  an 
able  man,  but  shall,  in  addition,  have  a  practical  training  in 
that  peculiar  knowledge  and  specific  skiU  by  which  he  be- 
comes habitually  a  machinist,  mason,  carpenter,  builder, 
architect,  engineer,  ship-builder,  naval  architect,  etc.  Each 
of  these  duties  must  be  learned  by  some  person,  over  and 
above  and  in  addition  to  all  that  he  knows  in  common  with 
others ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  work  of  each  citizen  will  have 
value  in  exact  proportion  to  his  skill.  In  other  words,  the 
value  of  a  nation's  work  will  vary  with  the  excellence  of  its 
national  system  of  technical  education. 

The  question  comes  home  to  every  one  of  us.  How 
shall  we  train  the  children  and  youth,  who  are  to  succeed  us 
in  this  world,  changed  by  science  and  invention,  for  the  wide 
field  of  responsibility  that  lies  before  them  ?  The  conditions 
of  society  have  undergone  such  a  radical  change  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  the  laborer  must  now  receive  a 
different  practical  education  from  what  was  required  two 
generations  ago.  Apprenticeship  having  departed,  never 
to  return  in  its  ancient  form,  something  else  must  take  its 
place,  and  give  to  our  artisans  practical  instruction.  Every 
jonth  should  have  placed  within  his  reach  such  technical 
instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  become  the  master  of  his 
trade,  art  or  occupation.  By  the  old  apprentice  system, 
the  boy  was  bound  to  the  master  some  seven  years,  and 
received  his  instruction  more  by  his  own  observation  than 
by  any  direct  teaching.     We  recommend  the  plan  suggested 
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by  Mr.  S.  P.  Boggles,  and  so  universally  endorsed  by  the 
press,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  system  of  our 
fathers,  —  that  the  youth,  whenever  he  has  completed  his 
general  education  in  any  of  oiu:  public  or  private  schools, 
may  enter  what  may  be  called  a 

DXVELOPINO  BOHOOL, 

SO  established  and  arranged  as  to  give  all  the  pupils  a 
good  general  idea  of  all  tiie  different  trades,  arts  or  callings, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  themselves  or  the 
superintendent  for  what  kiad  of  business  they  have  the 
greatest  natural  genius.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  one  vety 
large  room,  with  a  steam*«ngine  and  boiler  in  the  middle  of 
it,  so  that  all  pupils  that  have  any  taste  for  the  management 
of  steam,  or  steam-engines,  could  examine  every  point,  and 
readily  understand  all  about  it.  Then  we  would  have  a  car- 
penter's bench,  with  a  variety  of  tools,  to  show  how  that 
work  was  done ;  then  perhaps  turning-lathes,  to  show  how 
the  wood-turning  business  was  performed ;  tiien,  with  the  aid 
of  blackboards  and  carving-tools,  it  might  be  seen  how 
drawing  and  carving  is  done,  by  those  that  have  any  inclina- 
tion for  that  business.  We  should  also  have  planing- 
machines,  lathes,  upri^t  drills,  jig-saws,  etc.,  to  represent 
the  machinist  business.  Foundry  work  should  be  shown  by 
having  the  usual  fixtures  for  sand,  and  two  and  three  part 
flasks  for  moulding,  etc. ;  the  casting  could  be  done  in  soft 
metals,  as  lead,  zinc  or  tin,  which  could  be  reused,  as  the 
whole  art  in  foundry  work  consists  in  tiie  different  manner  of 
moulding;  and  almost  all  other  trades  or  methods  of 
doing  work  could  be  pretty  well  represented  in  the  same 
room. 

THS  8GHOOIr-«HOP. 

As  soon  as  it  should  be  ascertained  what  kind  of  business 
the  pupil  is  best  fitted  for  by  nature,  he  would  be  recom- 
maided  to  the  Sghool-Shop  where  that  trade  should  be 
taught,  and  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  in  two  years,  and 
become  a  better  mechanic,  than  in  six  or  seven  years  under 
the  old  system  of  learning  a  trade. 
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8chddUSkop9  ts.  Workshops. 

We  would  here  like  to  show  the  difference  between 
mechanical  shops  of  all  kinds  that  should  be  established  to 
teach  a%iide,  art  or  calling,  and  the  shops  already  estab- 
lished for  doing  work  of  that  particular  kind  for  profit. 
For  example,  we  will  speak  of  the  machine-shop,  which, 
as  now  arranged,  is  fitted  up  with  the  general  tools  and 
fixtures  necessary  to  do  a  particular  class  of  work,  such 
as  locomotive  building,  or  steam-engine  building  of  various 
sizes,  or  printing-press  machinery,  or  factory  machinery,  or 
tool-making,  etc.,  etc.,  neither  of  which  would  have  every 
variety  of  tool  or  fixtures  in  any  one  shop  for  doing  every 
kind  of  machine  work.  But  when  we  fit  up  a  machine-shop 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  that  trade  or  art,  it 
should  contain,  not  only  planers,  lathes,  upright  drills,  gear- 
cutting  machines,  etc.,  for  doing  work  generally,  but  should 
contain  every  tool  and  appliance  of  every  name  and  nature 
that  is  ever  used  in  any  shop  whatever,  so  that  the  student 
would  become  acquainted  with  every  manner  of  doing  work 
and  the  management  of  every  kind  of  tool  or  device  ever  used 
in  any  place  or  business  for  doing  work.  Also  there  should 
be  a  very  particular  selection  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  be 
made  at  the  school-shops,  consisting  of  lathes  and  planers 
and  other  tools  that  are  always  kept  on  sale^  large  and  small 
work  of  different  kinds,  making  as  great  variety  of  work  as 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  practise  upon  in  building,  so  that  he 
would  get  a  thorough  knowledge. of  all  and  every  part  of  the 
machine  business ;  and  each  pupil  would  be  taught  to  make 
the  whole,  and  put  together  every  machine  that  was  being 
oonstructed. 

The  SdtoolrShop  Training. 

In  the  school-shop  tiie  pupil  would  advance  from  a  lower 
degree  of  instruction  to  a  higher  as  rapidly  as  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  good  workmanship  would  justify.  The 
instructor  would  be  paid  a  satisfactory  salary,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  make  merchandise  of  the  time  of  the  student. 
All  machinery,  or  articles  made  by  the  students,  could  be 
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I  I  j.  put  on  sale,  or  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  appro- 

'  priated  towards  the  expenses  of  the  "  school-shops*" 

I  The  great  and  rapid  change  in  the  division  of  labor 

II  and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  great  puiety  of 

appliances  for  doing  ail  kinds  of  business,  show  plainly  the 
importance  of  changing  the  system  of  instruction  at  the 
present  time.  We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  will  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  youth,  and  would  prove  in 
the  end  to  be  very  economical  for  the  whole  conmiunity. 


i 
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AX  ▲&£  OF  8PSCIiU8TS. 

Formerly  a  carpenter  was  taught  to  build  a  whole  house  : 
he  used  to  jack  down  his  floor-boards,  make  sashes,  blinds, 
doors,  stick  out  his  mouldings,  build  his  stairs,  split  out  the 
f  laths,  etc. 

Now  this  work  is   divided    into  specialties.     We  have 
1  planing-mills,  where  boards  are  planed  by   the  wonderful 

i  ^'planing-machine  "  to  an  equal  thickness ;  tongued,  grooved 

:  and  jointed  if  desired;    also,  machines  run  by  steam  for 

I  sticking    out    mouldings  of   every  size    and    description. 

There  are  special  establishments  for  making  blinds,  sashes, 
and  doors  of  every  description  and  variety,  by  machinery 
\  invented  and  adapted  to  that  special  purpose.    Stair-building, 

formerly  a  part  of  the  carpenter's  trade,  is  now  a  specialty 
ij  or  business  by  itself.     Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 

I  the  machine  business,  caused  by  the  subdivision  of  labor 

and  the  introduction  of  various  machines  and  appliances  to 
perform  the  labor  formerly  done  by  hand.  Instead  of  chip- 
ping and  filing  to  make  a  straight  edge  or  level  surface,  the 
material  is  now  placed  upon  the  planer  for  planing  iron,  where 
the  edge  is  made  perfectly  straight,  or  the  surface  perfectly 
level,  in  one-tenth  the  time  formerly  required  before  the 
introduction  of  the  planing-machine.  This  is  true  of  other 
varieties  of  work,  by  means  of  upright  drills,  jig-saws, 
screw-cutting  apparatus,  polishing  and  emery  wheels,  uni- 
versal chucks  and  other  appliances  to  the  lathe,  together 
with  other  apparatus  which  facilitates  the  manufacture  of 
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the  yarioiiB  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  well  known  there  is  no 
place  at  the  present,  nor  has  there  been  for  some  time  past, 
where  a  boy  conld  "learn  a  trade." 

JLDAPTZNO  SDUCATIOir. 

We  boast  of  onr  liberal  institutions,  and  our  admirable 
fonn  of  government ;  nay,  more,  of  our  intelligence.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  learning ; 
but  who  cannot  perceive  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  justly  lay  claim  to  that  noble,  refined  and 
practical  excellence  which  ought  to  adorn  a  great,  a  pros- 
perous and  free  people?  We  must  strike  out  new  paths. 
We  must  advance  with  the  world.  How  many  men  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  materials  with  which  they  work? 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  the  hearty  approval 
and  co-operation  of  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  the  experienced 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  in  relation 
to  the  above-proposed  plan. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  by  those  who  have 
desired  information  in  relation  to  the  many  articles  published 
upon  this  subject  in  our  public  papers  during  the  past  year, 
we  would  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  the  object 
of  the  above  plan  to  give  to  all  the  youth  leaving  our  public 
or  private  schools  the  opportunity  of  obtaiuing  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  trade  or  occupation  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Every  boy,  rich  or  poor,  is,  we  think,  as 
much  entitled  to  be  taught  a  good  trade  as  to  have  an  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools.  We  also  believe  the  proposed 
plan  would  be  self-supporting  in  a  short  time  after  being  once 
put  in  successful  operation. 

To  recapitulate :  — 

First.  There  would  be  great  advantage  gained  by  select- 
ing the  right  youth  (by  the  Developing  School)  for  the 
right  business. 

Second.  The  boys  would  be  taught  the  trade,  instead  of 
getlang  their  knowledge  by  observation,  as  was  (he  case  by 
the  former  plan ;  and  not  be  kept  on  work  which  would  be 
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most  profitable  for  the  master,  as  it  would  be  his  whole 
object  to  teach  the  boys,  instead  of  making  profit  on  their 
work. 

Third.  The  school-shop  wotdd  be  much  more  perfectly 
fitted  up  (as  described)  to  teach  the  business  than  any  shop 
to  do  work  for  profit,  as  all  shops  heretofore  have  only  been 
fitted  with  such  tools  and  appliances  as  were  necessary  to  do 
their  particular  class  of  work. 
1 J  Fourth.   The  kind  of  work  selected  to  be  made  by  the 

boys  would  be  both  large  and  small,  embracing  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  them  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  every  branch  of  the  business. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  good  moral  discipline  in  the  school- 
shop,  the  boys  not  being  mixed  up  with  journeymen  and  aU 
classes  usually  found  in  all  shops  as  generally  established. 

Sixth.   There  would  be  no  more  expense  to  the  boy  while 
learning  the  trade  and  making  him  a  producer,  than  there 
>  was  while  getting  his  public-school  education. 

Seventh.  The  worth  of  the  work  made  by  the  boys  would 
probably  pay  current  expenses  after  a  very  short  timew 


BBMABKS  BT  WBNDBLL  FHIUJPS. 

One  of  the  great  problems  which  confronts  republican 
statesmanship  is  how  to  manage  the  population  of  cities. 
The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  gather  men  into  cities. 
These  treble  and  quadruple  while  the  country  only  doubles. 
In  every  large  town  and  great  city  is  always  present  a  vicious 
I  class,  a  burden  and  check  on  the  welfare  of  the  oonununity, 

ready  at  any  moment  to  become  dangerous.  The  education 
and  moral  training  of  these  is  of  the  first  importance.  Lack- 
ing this,  republican  institutions  are  sure  to  be  a  failiue. 
Every  city  has  two  kinds  of  education  for  this  class :  one 
is  the  schools ;  the  other  is  the  tolerated  temptations  and 
houses  of  vice.  These  educate  men  just  as  much  as  other 
schools  do.  Their  results  are  more  immediately  visible  and 
more  easily  measured  tiian  those  of  the  book-schools  are. 
While  there  lies  on  our  Chief  of  Police's  table  a  perfect  list 
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of  every  house  in  the  city  demoted  to  vicious  indulgence, 
and  snob  houses  are  not  closed,  they  must  be  considered 
a  tolerated  and  recognized  means  of  training  the  masses. 

Now,  idleness  is  one  of  the  first  temptations  to  vice. 
Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work,  and,  if  possible, 
tramed  to  love  work.  Again,  one  of  the  first  safeguards 
against  dishonesty  is,  to  know  how  to  make  an  honest 
living. 

Seven  out  of  ten  who  come  out  of  our  public  schools  will 
prefer  a  trade  or  be  obliged  to  make  their  living  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  My  experience  is  that  hundreds  leave  school 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  wholly  unable  to  do  anything  for  which 
any  man  would  be  willing  or  could  afford  to  give  them  a 
dollar.  Here  is  the  ready  and  fruitful  soui'ce  of  vice  and 
danger  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  no  right  to  take  a  man's 
child  from  him  and  keep  him  until  he  is  fifteen,  or  to  induce 
a  man  to  trust  his  child  with  us  until  he  is  fifteen,  and 
then  hand  him  back  unable  and  unfit  to  earn  his  bread. 
We  have  done  the  boy  and  the  city  a  harm  rather  than  a  good. 
Education  means  fitting  a  man  for  his  life.  We  have  rather 
unfitted  than  fitted  such  a  boy  for  the  life  of  labor  which  is 
to  be  Ais  life. 

Of  course  I  do  not  object  to  any  liberal  knowledge  we 

^ye  him.     Neither  do  I  now  and  here  intend  to  notice  or 

,  criticise  the  perfection  or  imperfection  with  which  this  is 

done.    On  that  I  have  my  opinions,  and  I  do  not  consider 

our  success  in  that  line  anything  to  be  proud  of.     But  I 

loaintab  that  as  respects  that  large  class  of  young  men  and 

women  who  are  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their 

bands,  our  sy9tem  is  not  as  good  as  that  which  prevailed  a 

century  ago,  and  still  prevails  in  our  small  towns.      The  boy 

went  to  school  six  months,  and  helped  his  father  on  the  farm 

^f  in  his  trade  the  other  six.     At  sixteen  or  eighteen  such  a 

W  came  into  life  able  to  maintain  himself,  to  stand  on  his 

^^u  feet,  a  help,  not  a  burden  or  danger  to  the  conununify ; 
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his  life  a  career,  not  a  lottery ;  the  cily  an  opening  and  oppor- 
tunity to  him 9  not  merely  a  temptation. 

Men  wonder  sometimes  at  the  extraordinary  success  of 
what  we  call  self-educated  men.  Most  of  them  had  such  a 
tmining  us  I  have  described,  and  if  they  had  failed  when 
competing  with  men  merely  book- trained,  that  would  be  more 
matter  of  their  wonder  than  their  succefe«s  is. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  this  old  system  back  again ;  but  it 
gives  us  a  good  hint  how  to  amend  ours. 

The  boy  who  is  going  to  college  has  two  or  three  more 
years  of  education  given  him  to  fit  him  for  his  future. 
Why  should  not  the  city  extend  to  the  children  who  prefer 
some  mechanical  trade  equal  favors,  parallel  advantages? 
the  same  amount  of  training  for  their  future  that  the  college 
boy  has  for  his  ?  The  discrimination  against  tiiose  who  pre- 
fer to  work  with  their  hands  is  veiy  unjust. 

Our  system  of  education  helps  the  literary  class  to  an 
unfair  extent  when  compared  with  what  it  affords  to  those 
who  choose  some  mechanical  pursuit.  Our  system  stops 
too  short ;  and  as  a  justice  to  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  to 
society,  it  should  see  to  it,  that  those  whose  life  is  to  be  one 
of  manual  labor  should  be  better  trained  for  it ;  the  system 
Mr.  Ruggles  proposes  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  to 
this  end.  Its  main  features  must  be  added  to  our  Public 
School  System,  which  daily  becomes  more  unequal  to  the 
task  it  assumes. 

The  Developing  School  is  an  entirely  new  suggestion,  and 
an  instrument  and  help  to  education  of  great  value. 

We  put  a  child  into  a  hall  or  school,  where  he  sees  every 
variety  of  mechanical  work  going  on.  He  tries  his  hand  at 
any  he  fancies.  Soon  his  natural  bent  or  taste  shows  itself. 
His  peculiar  genius  chooses  and  clings  to  some  one  kind  of 
work.  He  has  found  his  calling  —  the  square  peg,  as  the 
phrase  is,  has  found  the  square  hole  —  and  is  not  obliged 
to  stagger  and  stumble  through  life  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole.     This  natural  bent  once  found  out,  we  hand  the  child 
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oyer  to  that  school-shop  which  teaches  his  particular  trade, 
and  thus  fit  him  for  his  life. 

In  this  school  he  should  be  broadly  trained  in  all  that 
pertains  to  his  chosen  calling ;  not  be  crippled  by  being  con- 
fined to  some  one  small  item,  or  portion  of  it.  He  should 
not  be  crippled  by  being  set — as  we  used  to  say  when  pins 
were  made  by  hand  —  to  make  a  pin's  head  or  point  all  his 
life.  If  one  portion  of  his  chosen  trade  fidls  him,  he  should 
have  some  insight  into  all  its  particulars,  and  be  thus  able  in 
almost  any  event  or  emei^ency  to  stand  on  his  feet  an  inde- 
pendent man.  Never  let  us  lose  the  well-known  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankee  race,  that  no  shock  can  ever  shake 
one  ofiT  his  feet,  and  no  fi&te  place  him  where  he  would  not  be 
worth  his  keep. 

XXT.  EDWABD  ■.  HAUB,  D.D. 

Mr.  Hale  followed  Mr.  Phillips.  He  called  attention  to 
the  loss  which  the  community  sus^ins  by  placing  boys  in 
occupations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  their  native 
abilities.  He  spoke  also  of  the  difficulty  of  educating  boys 
in  accordance  with  their  native  ability,  even  when  that 
ability  has  been  ascertained.  He  took,  as  an  illustration, 
the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  training 
a  Boston  boy  to  a  sailor's  life.  He  asked  the  audience  if 
anybody  remembered  an  instance  within  the  last  ten  years 
when  a  Boston  boy  had  been  trained  to  a  life  at  sea.  Yet 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  passion  for  the  sea  in 
onr  blood.  We  are  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  race  have  been  its 
victories  on  the  ocean.  That  is  only  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  neglecting  the  native 
ability  of  our  own  children,  in  our  drift  or  habit  of  turning 
aU  our  boys  into  tradesmen. 

Now,  the  great  duty  of  the  State  is  to  make  the  most  out 
of  every  child  bom  in  the  State.  These  children  are  bom 
with  great  diversity  of  ability,  and  they  must  be  trained  to 
every  variety  of  calling,  if  the  State  be  wise.    If  Jenny 
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Lind  be  bom  here,  she  must  be  tnaned  to  music ;  if  John 
Milton  be  bom  here,  he  must  be  trained  to  letters ;  aad  none 
of  the  follies  of  Adam  Smith ,  or  of  the  other  economists, 
must  condemn  them  to  heading  pins  or  spinning  cotton. 
But,  as  we  live,  we  are  fast  losing  the  opportunities  for  Hiis 
Yariety  of  training.  We  begin  bravely  on  the  broad  system 
of  the  public  schools.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  said  that  the  average  Boston  boy  leaves  school  forever 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old.  What  is  it,  then,  for  which 
you  have  trained  him  ?  Anybody  who  knows  the  real  open- 
ings for  those  boys  will  tell  you  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  news-boys  or  cash-boys  in  the 
great  retail  shops,  or  sellers  of  lozenges  at  the  door  of  the 
Museum. 

Now,  these  are  not  good  preparations  for  life.  Nobody 
ever  saw  a  grown-up  cash-boy,  or  a  grown-up  lozenge-boy. 
My  friends,  the  manufacturers,  say  that  they  are  glad  to 
have  a  few  of  these  boys  in  their  mills ;  but  I  have  to  say  to 
them  that  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  loom  or  the  spinning-frame 
is  not  a  good  education  for  manhood  or  womanhood.  And 
I  have  to  remind  them  that  the  prime  business  of  a  Christian 
State  is  not  to  make  cottons,  but  to  make  men  and  women. 

Now,  the  report  has  told  you  what  are  the  causes  for  the 
difficulty  in  training  boys  to  the  use  of  their  hands  and  heads 
together.  We  want  the  trained  mechanic  as  much  as  we 
ever  did.  But  our  system,  alas,  no  longer  pemnts  the 
trained  man  in  his  workshop  to  give  a  personal  training  to 
the  boy  who  is  to  leam.  Our  system  even  keeps  boys  out 
of  the  sight  of  workmen,  so  that  they  really  tell  a  story  of 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  never  seen  any  mechanic  at  his 
work,  except  a  plumber,  —  and  that  boy  chose  a  plumber^s 
trade  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  choose  I  What 
follows  all  this  difficulty  in  teaching  boys  to  use  the  powers 
Grod  has  given  them  ?  Why,  there  grows  up  a  race  of  inef- 
ficient men,  who  have  not  learned  to  do  anything  at  aU. 
They  are  left  in  the  grade  of  mere  brute  labor,  because  they 
have  learned  no  art  or  handicraft  in  their  boyhood. 
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Mr.  Hale  continued :  — 

Here  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  look  upon  this 
subject :  For  more  than  twenty  years  now,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  study  all  the  questions  of  city  poverty,  of  pauperism, 
and  of  other  misery ;  and  I  tell  you  what  any  working  min- 
ister will  tell  you,  that,  after  intemperance,  the  worst  evil 
you  have  is  your  body  of  untrained  laborers,  and  that  your 
present  social  status  makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of 
labor.  It  is  to  supply  this  central  need  that  Mr.  Ruggles 
proposes  his  plan  of  the  Deyeloping  School,  and  the  schools 
connected  with  it. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  best  plan  was  the 
old  New  England  plan.  The  fathers  builded  better  than 
&ey  knew  when  they  sent  a  boy  to  school  for  three  months, 
and  then  kept  him  at  work  for  three  months  at  the  bench,  in 
the  fishing-boat,  or  on  the  farm.  But  we  think  we  have  out- 
grown that  system.  We  compel  the  school-boy,  while  he  is 
a  sqhool-boy,  to  keep  at  school  all  the  time.  We  teach  him 
to  calculate  how  many  bushels  of  oats  can  be  exchanged 
against  how  many  bushels  of  wheat,  when  oats  are  so  much 
and  wheat  is  so  much,  —  and  he  does  not,  for  all  our  teach- 
ings, know  a  kernel  of  oats  nor  a  kernel  of  wheat  when  he 
sees  them.  Then,  finding  our  boys  good  for  nothing,  we 
torn  round  and  beg  the  schools  to  undertake  their  training. 
Just  as  we  have  made  the  schools  teach  a  liUle  music,  and  a 
litde  drawing,  and  a  Utile  sewing,  we  ask  them  to  be  good 
QQoogh  to  teach  a  Utile  filing,  and  a  Hide  planing,  and  a  Utile 
Bawing.  But  all  this  is  merely  overburdening  the  school 
system,  which  is  overburdened  already ;  and  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  separate  training  of  each  boy,  according  to  his 
own  personal  ability. 

What  Mr.  Buggles's  plan  suggests  is  a  school  to  which  the 
W  shall  come  when  he  is  of  proper  age  to  learn  his  trade,  — 
where  he  shall  first  be  tried,  by  an  intelligent  master,  on 
different  lines  of  work.  The  report  which  has  been  read 
explains  to  you  the  detail.  In  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
Weeks,  we  shall  know  whether  this  boy  will  be  a  good  ma- 
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chinisty  or  a  good  founder,  or  a  good  carpenter,  or  good 
watchmaker.  We  shall  know  his  physical  aptitudes,  his 
moral  aptitudes ;  we  shall  know  what  line  of  work  he  can 
follow  well.  Then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  him  into  the 
separate  school,  where  that  aptitude  can  be  best  developed. 

I  am  told  by  skilful  men,  and  I  believe,  that  under  two 
years  of  such  careful  training,  for  the  new  purpose  of  train- 
ing, an  intelligent  boy  will  learn  more  than  he  would  learn 
in  seven  years  of  the  old  apprenticeship,  knocked  about  here 
and  there,  left  to  run  errands  or  to  take  the  rough  work  gen- 
erally, —  perhaps  making  rivets  for  a  year,  if  there  were  need 
of  rivets,  or  punching-holes  for  a  year,  if  there  were  need  of 
holes.  If  that  estimate  be  true,  our  plan  proposes  to  save 
five  years  of  each  young  man's  life,  and  to  give  it  to  him  as 
his  freedom  present,  even  before  he  comes  of  age. 

We  wish  the  State  to  add  this  developing  system  to  its 
system  of  schools,  because  the  State  can  do  it  better  than 
any  private  corporation.  The  State  has  determined,  wisely, 
that  all  the  larger  towns  shall  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
public  schools,  shall  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college.  It 
has  determined,  wisely,  that  they  shall  teach  drawing  in 
those  schools,  resolving  to  develop  the  hardly  budding 
genius  of  art  in  our  manufactures.  Let  it  determine,  with 
the  same  wisdom,  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  workshops  of 
other  lands  for  the  skilled  workmen  whom  it  must  have,  if  its 
great  enterprises  are  to  prosper. 

It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  when  Bobert  Stephenson 
had  conceived,  and,  I  may  say,  determined  on,  that  great 
invention  of  the  locomotive,  which  has  revolutionized  the 
world,  he  knew  so  well  what  he  needed,  and  the  world 
needed,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  build  his 
model  till  he  had  first  trained  the  machinists  who  were  to 
build  it  with  him.  The  machine-shop  in  which  the  ^  Bocket  ** 
was  built  had  been  first  the  training-school  of  the  machinists 
who  built  her ;  and,  when  the  great  day  of  trial  came,  the 
result  appeared.  She  did  not  break  down  on  experiment  in 
the  competition  with  her  rivals.     They  did.     She  did  not 
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need  to  be  hauled  off  for  repairs.  What  she  was  bidden  to  do 
she  did.  What  he  had  prophesied,  she  performed.  And  the 
day  that  the  great  trial  was  over,  modem  society,  had  it  only 
known  it,  was  re-bom  I  In  that  new  birth  it  was  needed  that 
Bobert  Stephenson  should  fitly  train  a  school  of  machinists 
to  their  duty. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  so  soon  as  the  State  throws  the 
prestige  of  the  public  school  system  around  its  schools  of 
industry,  and  opens  them  as  freely  as  it  opens  its  schools  of 
Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  we  shall  see 
boys  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  and  quickness  of  eye,  re- 
pair to  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  boys  now  repair  to 
West  Pomt  or  to  Annapolis,  —  with  more  eagerness  thm 
they  show  in  going  to  Yale  and  Harvard.  The  State  will 
have  provided  what  its  system  now  lacks,  and  will  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations,  as  it  trains  the  inborn  faculties,  of 
every  child  of  God  bom  into  its  arms. 

M&.    BLIZUB  WRIGHT. 

Mr.  President:  The  filing  school,  so  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, seems  to  be  quite  aside  from  the  aim  of  the  report 
before  the  Association,  and  rather  in  the  line  which  we 
wish  to  avoid.  The  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
manufactures  is  to  turn  the  boy  into  a  tool  instead  of  a 
man,  —  a  tool  that  must  rust  when  out  of  employ,  instead 
of  a  man  who  can  get  his  living  and  more,  everywhere.  We 
wish  to  educate  the  boy,  not  into  a  filing  tool  of  the  highest 
possible  perfection,  or  drilling  tool,  or  turning  tool ;  but  into 
a  master  of  so  large  a  variety  of  tools,  that  he  can  create  all 
the  parts  of  some  complicated  and  useful  mechanism,  so  as  to 
work,  and  produce  something.  Boyhood  is  not  long  enough 
to  acquire  absolute  perfection  in  perhaps  any  one  of  a  score  of 
common  old-fashioned  hand-tools,  which,  used  with  the 
highest  possible  skill,  can  produce  surprising  and  beautiful 
results. 

The  trouble  is,  if  it  were  long  enough,  the  beautiful  result 
produced  would  not  be  the  production  of  the  twenty  persons 
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using  the  twentj  tools,  but  of  some  superintending  brain 
which  used  twenty  human  tools  or  twenty  inanimate  tools  to 
produce  it.  Of  all  old-fashioned  tools  the  file  is  perhaps  the 
most  painfully  difficult  to  use  perfectly.  It  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  metallic  arts,  and,  without  very  high  skill 
in  its  use,  the  present  system  of  machinery  could  not  have 
been  born.  But  that  once  in  existence,  the  importance  and 
domain  of  the  file,  and  the  miraculously  true  filer,  shrink 
almost  into  insignificance.  If  people  were  hereafter  to  be 
born  without  legs,  the  accomplishment  of  standing  on  one's 
head  and  walking  on  his  hands  would  assume  great  impor- 
tance. So  if  planing  and  turning  engines,  including  the  turn- 
ing of  irregular  forms,  were  to  be  lost  to  mankind,  the  old 
marvellous  skill  in  the  use  of  the  file  plight  loom  up 
again. 

What  we  want  in  the  field  of  practical  education  is  some 
substitute  for  the  dead  apprenticeship  system.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  machinery  in  great  establishments,  the  old  trades 
which  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  are  either  abol- 
ished or  shrivelled  to  littleness. 

The  Yankee  boy,  the  most  constructive  "critter"  naturally 
in  the  world,  is  pretty  much  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  all 
sorts  of  tools.  And,  knowing  nothing  of  tools,  the  machines 
which  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  tools  are  a  sealed  book 
and  a  mystery  to  him.  If  he  goes  to  a  machine  shop,  they 
will,  perhaps,  take  liim  on  the  footing  of  a  tool,  and  set  him 
to  doing  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever,  one  particular  thing ; 
that  is,  if  he  does  not  disgust  the  superintendent  by  letting  his 
machine  do  some  mischief,  which  in  his  ignorance  he  is  likely 
enough  to  do.  He  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city,  in  a  per- 
fect Babel  maze  of  buzzing  and  clanking,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  all  Greek  to  him« 

But  suppose  he  had  first  been  let  into  my  friend  Ruggles's 
proposed  school-shop,  furnished  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
tools  and  machines,  and  encouraged  to  try  his  ingenuity  in  using 
them  to  make  something  —  to  make  the  various  parts  and 
put  them  together.     He  does  not  become  perfect  with  any 
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tool,  but  he  becomes  familiar  with  a  good  many.  He  haa  done 
something  with  them  himself.  He  has  through  them  achieved 
a  certain  mastery  over  matter.  Let  him  now  go  into  a 
machincHshop,  or  great  mechanical  manufactory,  and  though 
he  may  be  set,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  do  one  thing  over  and 
over,  he  understands  and  sympathizes  with  all  that  is  going 
on.  He  catches  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  feels  himself  in 
some  degree  master  of  the  situation.  Instead  of  gloomily 
sinking  to  a  level  with  the  tool  he  is  set  to  use,  he  seeks  to 
command  its  best  services  in  the  hope  of  commanding  others 
by  and  by. 

One  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  it  seems  to  meT^hen  his  friend  asked  him  how 
he  should  educate  his  son  for  a  literary  career,  was  ^  Turn 
him  loose  in  a  library."  There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of 
Yankee  boys  that  would  be  sure  to  educate  themselves  if 
turned  loose  in  a  well-furnished  shop.  The  addition  of 
capable  and  kind  teachers  would  not  render  it  less  sure. 

■ 

[The  discussion  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  set  forth  in 

the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Social  Science  Association, 
was  continued  on  the  following  evening,  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  by  Prof.  Runkle,  Prof.  Whitaker,  Prof.  Wat- 
son, Mr..  Newell  and  others.  The  Russian  system  of 
teaching  the  use  of  tools  by  actual  training  in  all  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  file  and  other  implements  was  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Ruggles*s  plan  of  teaching  the  entire  trade,  with  some 
division  as  to  preference ;  but  all  the  speakers  were  agreed 
that  the  old  apprenticeship,  which  in  its  best  days  was  a 
slow  process  of  repetition,  mostly  of  the  least  important 
parts  of  a  trade,  had  gone  by,  and  that  some  substitute  for 
it  must  be  devised  and  generally  and  systematically  applied.] 
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Mb.  Bditob: — Ck)nyinoed  tibatlcan  not  be  better  emplojed  than  in  pro- 
moting the  intereets  of  education,  and  especiaHj  that  of  females,  from  whoee 
noTseriee  we  are  to  reoeiTO  men  of  wisdom  to  fill  every  department  of  useful 
influenoe  in  society,  I  cheerfhUy  comply  with  your  request,  to  state  what  I 
know  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Fe$naie  Education  in  this  country,  during  the 
half-eeniury  past.  The  place  of  my  nativity  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford, 
(€k>anecticut)  and  my  acquaintance  somewhat  extended  in  the  county.  In 
1770,  conmion  schools  were  open  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion paid  by  the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fund,  which  was  then  but  small, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  schools  were  kept  six 
months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The  brancheti 
taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  rarely  even  the  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic. The  Assembly's  Gatechism  was  repeated  at  the  dose  of  every  Saturday 
forenoon  school  Those  of  good  memory  oould  repeat  the  whole  hundred  and 
eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  part  of  Dilworth's  Rules  of  Spelling, 
the  stops  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  prosody.  Bilworth's  Spelling  Book 
was  introduced  about  the  year  1762.  I  have  known  boys  that  could  do  some- 
thing in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Girls  were  never  taught  it.  At 
public  examinations)  as  late  as  1774,  in  some  instances  earlier,  the  speaking  of 
pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced,  and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  never 
recoUect  arithmetic.  Whether  the  school  consisted  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  even 
one  hundred,  which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed,  and  among 
his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABO  scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  though  generally  sitting  on  separate  benches. 
A  merchant  fVom  Boston,  resident  in  my  native  town,  who  was  desirous  to  give 
his  eldest  daughter  the  best  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  he 
taugpht  needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good  and  gen- 
teel company.  To  complete  this  education,  (mother  quarter,  the  year  followin^s 
was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third  quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  a 
lady  in  Hartford.  Another  female  among  my  schoolmates  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend the  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to  attain  the  same  accom- 
plishments of  needlework,  good  reading,  marking,  and  polished  manners. 
These  are  the  only  instances  of  female  education,  beyond  that  of  the  common 
schools  before  described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  1776.    Soon  after  that  period,  I  saw  and  instructed 

*  Ber.  Wflliam  Woodlmdge,  in  Um  American  Joarnftl  of  Eduoation  kn  Septamber,  1830,  and 
ia  tiM  AflMriean  Aanato  of  Education,  for  Novombor,  1831, 
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two  young  ladies,  who  had  attended  the  priyate  hMtmction  of  a  ndghboring 
dergyman. 

In  1779,  two  stadentB  of  Yale  College,  during  a  long  yacation,  after  the  Brit- 
ish troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a  class  of  young  ladies^  who  were 
taught  arithmetic,  geography,  composition,  Ac.,  for  the  term  of  one  quarter. 

One  of  these  stodents,  (Bev.  William  Woodbridge,)  during  his  settlor  year  in 
college,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies'  school  in  New 
Haven,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  scholars,  in  which  he  taught  grammar, 
geography,  composition,  imd  the  etements  of  rbetoria  The  success  of  this 
school  was  such  as  t6  encourage  a  similar  school  in  another  place^  and  with 
about  the  same  number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
similar  sdiool  in  Kewburyport,  which  was  supported  two  quarters  only.  Be- 
fore that  period  the  Moravians  had  opened  a  school  for  females  in  Belhlehem. 
This  place  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  numbers,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a 
high  reputation,  notwithstanding  its  many  rivals.  Full  to  overflowing,  when 
they  could  accommodate  no  more,  they  opened  other'  branches  in  other  plaoe^ 
which  I  cannot  enumerate. 

In  1780,  m  Phihidelphia,  for  the  first  time  in  my  lifo^  I  heard  a  class  of  young 
ladies  parse  English.  After  the  suocees  of 'the  Moravians  in  female  education, 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  influence  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject. Drs.  Morgan,  Rush,  (the  great  advocate  of  education,)  with  others,  whom 
I  can  not  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  in  Philadelphia.  Their  atten- 
tion, influence,  and  fostering  care  were  successftil,  and  from  them  sprang  all  the 
following  and  celebrated  schools  in  that  dty.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  entitied  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Female  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,"  to  which  I  must  refer  for  fiuther  and  more  particular  in- 
formation. 

About  the  year  1785,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  the  l^igher  branches  of 
education  by  Dr.  Dwigbt,  in  his  Academy  at  Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  influence  was  exerted  with  great  effect,  in  improvmg  the  state 
of  female  education. 

Id  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Medford,  within  five 
miles  of  Boston,  so  &r  as  I  am  informed,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
New  England.  This  was  the  resort  of  scholars  fiom  all  the  Eastern  States. 
The  plaoe  was  delightftd  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious  buildings, 
and  fi^t  gardens  of  about  five  acres. 

Here  the  school  fiourished  in  numbers  for  seven  years,  until  the  estate  was  di- 
vided and  sold,  and  its  removal  became  necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment, 
however,  had  evinced  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Schools  upon  a  similar 
plan,  and  female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught,  were 
soon  multiplied,  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  upon  the  female  world. 

[In  a  subsequent  communication  "  Senex  "  thus  resumes  the  subject] 

You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New  Eng^d,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  acquired  that  firmness,  and  energy,  and  excellence  of 
character  for  which  they  have  been  so  justiy  distinguished,  while  their  advan- 
tages of  school  education  were  so  limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  the  feet,  that  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of  that  knowledge,  and  still  more^  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  surrounding  infiuences  and  habits^  which 
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fonn  the  chaiaoter.  Natural  log^c — the  eelf-taoght  art  of  thinking — ^was  the 
guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.  The  first  of  Watte'  five  methods  of  men- 
tal improvement^  "The  attentive  notice  of  every  instmctive  object  and  occur- 
rence,^ was  not  then  in  circulation,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspar 
pers  were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  families,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous villages  and  tovnis.  Books,  though  scarce,  were  found  in  some  fiunilies, 
ttid  freely  lent;  and  in  place  of  a  flood  of  books,  many  of  which  are  trifling  or 
penudou^  there  were  a  few,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly 
read,  and  talked  o^  and  digested.  In  town  and  village  libraries,  there  were 
K>me  useful  histories,  natural  and  political  Milton,  Watte'  Lyric  Poems, 
Toong's  Night  Thoughts,  Hervey's  Meditation^  the  Tattier,  and  Addison's 
Spectator,  were  not  scarce,  though  not  generally  diflhsed.  Pamela,  dariasa 
Harlow,  and  an  abridgement  of  Grandiaon,  were  in  a  few  hands^  and  eagerly 
i^ ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind 
ft*  the  young. 

Btxt  the  daily,  attentive  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  the  great  source  of  all 

viadom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  indispensable  in  those  days,  when  every 

child  had  a  Bible,  and  was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  mom* 

^g  prayors.    This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watte'  Psalms  (a  book  which,  with 

^  tile  defecte  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich  treasure  of  poetry  and  though^  as 

^efl  as  piety,)  at  home,  at  church,  and  in  singing  schools,  I  regard  as  having 

''''^^ed,  more  than  all  other  books  and  instructions,  the  means  of  mental  im- 

P'^vement,  for  forty  years  of  the  last  century. 

-^^  when  were  found  the  hours  for  mental  improvement  ?    Time  will  always 

•found,  for  that  which  engages  the  afl'ection&    If  the  spinning  day's  work 

^'  oqq  and  a  half,  or  two  runs,  early  rising,  and  quick  movemente  at  the 

,°^^  <tiflpatehed  the  task.    The  time  was  redeemed.    Often  was  the  book  laid 

r^^  iieach  of  the  eye  that  occasionally  glanced  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 

®  l^Oitting  or  sewing. 

^liQ  fiunilies  of  educated  men,  social  intercourse  became  an  importent 

T^*^  Of  education  to  the  dau^^tera    The  parente  spent  their  evenings  at 

^        In  almost  every  town,  there  were  one  or  more  collegiate  students,  or 

.  ^^  professional  and  liberal  education.    Many  taught  in  the  common  schools, 

hiffki   ^^^^^'^'^^^  round  "  in  fiunilies.    The  conversation  of  such  persons  was  then 

^ir^^  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeated  and  remembered.    These  circumstances 

^/^^^  considerable  aid  to  the  cause  of  female  education ;  for  here,  as  in  other 

^^   %lie  means  more  scantily  provided,  were  more  carefiilly  improved. 

.    ^  Hund  is  formed  by  the  current  of  ite  leading  thoughts,  as  the  intervale, 

^^^  of  ite  river.    At  that  period,  the  social,  domestic  and  sacred  virtues 

^      '^^e  general  standard  of  female  meiity  in  place  of  learning  and  accomplish- 

^  ^^      Throughout  the  vnsdom  of  Solomon,  the  domestic  virtues  are  extolled; 

iijj^^^*5Qong  the  andents,  the  companions  of  kings  and  princes,  without  these 

^^^lE^lishments,  were  thought  unqualified  for  their  stetion.    The  daughters  of 

^       ^^^sgland  studied  the  eoonomics  of  the  Proverbs.    Nine  tenths  of  all  the 

qI,^^    in  use  were  of  domestic  manufecture.    So  late  as  the  eight  years'  Bev- 

„    ^^Uuy  war,  when  hand-cards  only  were  used  in  carding  wool,  all,  or  nearly 

y^^^^  dothing  for  the  New  England  troops,  was  manufiictured  by  the  patient, 

f^  ^5^^  industry,  of  our  mothers  and  daughters.    This  was  done  in  additioiJ 
^^    ihmily  oibthing,  bedding  and  hosiery.    If  they  had  a  calico,  worsted,  or 
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Still  more  rarely,  a  sQk  gown,  it  waa  paid  fbr  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or  in 
home-made  doth.  A  wedding-gown  often  lasted  until  the  daughter  waa  ready 
to  wear  it  on  the  like  occasion. 

But  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  in  New  England  educated  her  dao^ters 
most  by  her  own  oounsels  and  example,  to  virtue,  and  respectability.  "Her 
mouth  was  opened  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.*' 
Example,  however, — practical  example,  led  the  way,  and  was  accompanied  by 
parental  counsel  The  fether  did  not  &il  to  enforce  the  oounsels  of  maternal 
wisdom,  by  saying,  "  Be  sure,  my  child,  to  obey  your  mother."  An  eagle  eye 
of  watchful  care,  like  the  nightly  moonbeams,  spread  its  influence  over  all 
their  steps,  and  the  public  eye  and  opinion  were  two  &ithful  sentinels,  who 
never  slept  on  the  watch.  Under  such  restraints  and  by  such  means  were  fe- 
male virtues  reared  and  guarded,  and  that  sterling  energy  of  character,  of 
which  you  speak,  was  formed.  Family  government  then  was  general.  So  was 
famUy  worship  among  the  serious  and  moral;  who  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  at- 
tended public  worship  so  generally,  that  if  one  was  absent^  the  conclusion  was, 
that  he  was  either  out  of  town,  or  sick.  The  Revolution,  however,  changed  the 
New  England  habits  and  manners  surprisingly,  and  deplorably. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  females  over  ten  years  of  age,  in 
populous  towns,  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  placed  in  the  common  schools, 
and  taught  to  write  a  good  hand,  compose  a  little,  cipher,  and  know  something 
of  history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  thus  considerably  advanced. 
Young  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify  themselves  for  school-keeping  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  when  sons  were  in  the  field. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  improvement  in  the 
higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  appeared  in  parents,  and  an  emulation  in 
daughters  to  attend  them.  Many  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of  attendance  for  in- 
struction in  elementary  branches,  arose  higher  improvements.  The  love  of 
reading  and  habits  of  application  became  &shionable;  and  fashion  we  know  is 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science  was 
first  proposed,  it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  who  devoted  his  time  and  heart  to 
the  work  was  regarded  as  an  Enthusiast  The  ciy  was — "  What  need  is  there 
of  learning  how  &r  off  the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  ua  ?*' — 
**  What,  will  the  teacher  learn  his  pupUs  to  make  Almanacs  ?" — ^  When  girls 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies  ?"  But  these  nar- 
row prejudices  have  almost  passed  away.  Many  have  sinoe  become  equally 
enthusiasts  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  of  an  improved  system  of  female 
education  have  not  disappointed  their  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of 
mind,  and  application  to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  our  well  educated 
females  have  become  more  agreeable  companions,  more  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety, and  more  skillful  and  &ithful  teachers,  without  disqualifying  themselTes 
for  domestic  avocations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  better  prepared  by 
these  means,  to  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  others; 
whether  the  scene  of  their  labors  was  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  or 
the  wider  sphere  of  public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence ;  and  at  no  pe- 
riod of  history,  perhaps,  have  the  sex  exerted  a  holier  or  happier  influence  apoD 
society. 
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ChUege  Life  under  jyesident  Whedock.* 

Db.  Whbelock  located  hia  college  in  Hanover  in  1769,  In  17*70,  his  femily, 
his  servants,  his  laborers,  and  scholars,  numbering  seventy,  with  cattle  and 
carts,  fiimiture  and  clothing,  with  books  and  implements  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts,  make  their  way  wearily  and  slowly,  to  the  spot  where  now  the  college 
buildings  stand.  Trees  were  felled  and  made  into  log-houses, — some  half  a 
dozen, — ^with  one  large  enough  for  the  college  dormitories  and  a  recitation  room. 
Grounds  were  cleared ;  roads  were  built ;  Mink  brook  was  made  to  run  a  com 
and  saw-mill ;  chapel  exercises  were  conducted  at  times  in  the  open  air,  classes 
formed  and  instructed,  and  the  first  commencement  made  to  come  off  in  1771, 
and  a  master's  degree  conferred  upon  four  young  men. 

Dr.  Wheelock  bad  seen  sixty  winters,  but  never  such  an  one  as  he  endured 
in  that  of  1770-71.  The  storms  and  snows  and  cold  came  direct  from  the  north 
pole.  Snow-shoes  and  buskins,  mittens  and  hand-sleds,  were  often  the  only  lo- 
comotive means  of  aooess  to  the  outside  world,  and  supplies  must  come  fh>m 
the  nearest  log-house  &nner8,  or,  when  teams  could  conquer  snows  five  feet 
deep,  from  river  towns  far  down  toward  the  sea.  But  there  was  wood  enough, 
and  fires  enough,  and  pine  knots  enough,  and  enough  '  bean  porridge  hot  and 
bean  porridge  cold,'  to  keep  the  school  and  college  up  to  studies,  to  their  recita- 
tionn  and  their  lectures. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  intensely  busy;  his  bow  was  never  unbent  He  was 
president  of  the  college  and  preceptor  of  tlie  school ;  his  eye  located  the  site 
of  the  future  college  building,  laid  out  the  present  beautiful  park  around  which 
the  officers  of  the  college  and  men  of  business  should  dwell.  He  located  the 
roads,  superintended  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  and  the  building  of  the  bridges 
and  mills.  Hear  what  he  says  of  his  family  and  operations  his  third  yecur: — 
'  For  six  months  in  the  year  I  have  thirty  to  forty  laborers,  beside  men  in  the 
mills,  kitchen,  wash-house,  &c ;  the  last  year  about  eighty  students,  dependent 
and  independent,  beside  my  family,  consequently  large.  I  have  seven  yoke  of 
oxen,  twenty  cows ;  have  cleared  and  fenced  fifteen  acres  of  wheat,  and  have 
twenty  acres  of  com ;  have  cleared  pasturing,  sowed  hay-seed,  and  girdled  all 
the  growth  on  five  hundred  acres.  I  have  inclosed  with  a  fence  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  wilderness,  to  restrain  my  cattle  and  horses.  A  little 
more  than  three  years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  but  a  horrible  wilderness; 
now  eleven  comfortable  dwelling-houses,  beside  the  students'  house,  bams,  malt 
and  brew-house,  shops,  ftc.  I  live  in  my  little  storehouse; — my  &mUy  is  much 
straighted,  but  can  not  afford  to  build  for  myself.' 

In  his  Narrative  for  1773,  under  date  of  October  15,  Dr.  Wheelock  says: — 
'To  gpve  a  more  dear  view  and  conception  of  my  situation,  exercises,  and  la^ 
bors  in  this  new  world,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  this  day^  not  because  there  is 
any  thing  special,  more  than  has  been  common  to  every  day,  but  because  I 
know  now  what  is  actually  before  m& 

'  Three  men  are  employed  in  clearing  land  at  Landaff,  to  prevent  the  forfeiture 
of  that  town ;  one  man  is  supposed  to  be  now  returning  with  stores  from  Nor- 
wich, in  Conn.,  two  hundred  miles  distant,  with  a  team  of  six  oxen,  with  whom 
I  expect  one  or  two  teams  more,  which  are  to  be  procured  there;  three  labor- 

*  JodffB  Cioiby't  Fint  Boif  Gmtitry  «/  Dortmaf^Uk  CoUege,  An  addren  before  the  alamoi 
in  1875.  Hanover,  1878. 
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ere  at  the  mills,  repairiiig  some  breaches,  and  fitting  for  use;  fourteen  emplojed 
about  my  house  to  prepare  for  mj  removal  there ;  two  employed  in  the  college 
kitchen;  three  digging  cellar  for  the  new  college;  five  gathering  in  the  Indian 
harvest ;  four  receiving  and  counting  brick  which  I  bought  at  Lyme ;  several  at 
Plainfleld,  digging  and  preparing  limestone  to  be  burnt  for  a  tryal,  whether  a 
supply  can  be  got  there  for  the  new  college, — all  necessary,  and  neither  can  be 
with  prudence  omitted.' 

On  the  same  day,  and  daUy,  he  attended  chapel  services,  instructed  a  dass, 
and  directed  the  studies  and  counseled  three  tutore  of  the  college,  as  he  could 
not  maintain  professore;  also,  looked  after  Moor's  school,  under  college  students. 
He  was  the  magistrate  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  but  evidently  had  little 
business  in  this  line,  as  he  says  he  *l8  blessed  with  a  peaceable  family,  diligent 
and  orderly  students,  and  faithful  laborers.  I  have  not  heard  a  profane  word 
spoken  by  one  of  my  number,  nor  have  I  reason  to  think  there  has  been  one 
for  three  years  past,  nor  do  pro&ne  persons  expect  to  be  employed  in  my  service, 
or  allowed  to  continue  here.  I  have  found  nothing,  more  necessary  to  maintain 
good  order  and  regularity  than  to  show  what  is  the  law  and  mind  of  Obrist,  what 
will  please  God  and  what  will  not.'  *  My  goyemment  is  parental.'  He  says, — 
*  A  number  of  students  have  done  much  to  lessen  their  expenses  the  last  year  by 
turning  a  necessary  diversion  to  agreeable  manual  labor,  and  many  will  probably 
do  so  for  yeara  to  come.' 

OoSege  Fvmda. 

The  name  *  Dartmouth '  brought  no  money  to  the  college.  Lord  Dartmouth's 
money  was  in  the  school,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  friends  looked  after  the 
school  and  were  jealous  of  the  college.  The  doctor  now  put  his  foot  into  a 
financial  desert,  as  forbidding  as  the  wilderness  he  had  chosen  for  his  college. 
Gov.  Benning  Wentworth  gave  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Hanover,  where 
the  college  is  located,  and  probably  the  same  reserved  to  him  in  the  charter  of 
the  town.  Gov.  John  Wentworth  gave  four  hundred  acres.  Other  land  own- 
era  gave  lands  to  encourage  the  president  to  locate  there,  and  the  &rmer8  in  all 
that  region  subscribed  labor,  materials,  and  food;  some  subscribers,  however, 
fiuled  to  make  good  their  promises,  fix>m  alledged  inability.  Collections  of  money 
were  made  fh>m  individuals  &r  and  near.  John  Phillips  gave,  in  1770,  $3,333, 
and  afterward  founded  the  Phillips  Professorship  of  Theology.  The  State  gave 
£100  for  Dr.  Wheelock's  support,  and  £500  in  1773  toward  the  new  college 
building,  and  afterward  built  the  medical  college. 

Stvdies  in  1790. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  fireshmen  study  the  learned 
languages,  the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  lang^ges,  geography,  logic,  and  mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  enter  on  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy and  composition. 

The  senior  class  compose  in  English  and  Latin;  study  metaphysics,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  and  political  law. 

The  books  used  by  the  students  are  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  Perry's  Dic- 
tionary, Pike's  Arithmetic,  Guthrie's  Geography,  Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkin- 
son's Epitome,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Martin's  and  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Ferguson's  Astronomy,  Locke's  Essay,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burle- 
maqui's  Natural  and  Political  Law. — BeOoma^^s  Hist,  of  N.  K  p.  296. 
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Ecarly  Students  at  DarfrnouOL 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  a  Connecticut*  man,  educated  at  Yale,  and  had  attained 
the  yeiy  highest  rank  among  the  very  learned  divines  of  his  State.  He  was  a 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  an  accomplished  teacher.  His  school  had  given 
him  wide-spread  reputation,  and  the  novelty  of  his  enterprise  attracted  great  at- 
tention. The  young  men  of  Oonnecticut  were,  therefore,  drawn  to  him,  and  also 
the  sons  of  the  early  settiers  in  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  up  to  the  col- 
lege, those  towns  having  been  settled  mostly  by  Oonnecticut  people,  and  incor- 
porated by  names  of  towns  in  Connecticut  During  the  first  ten  years,  forty- 
two  young  men  from  Connecticut  received  degreed  out  of  one  hundred  conferred 
during  that  period,  Massachusetts  thirty-five,  and  New  Hampshire  twelve,  leav- 
ing twelve  for  Vermont  and  other  States.  The  long  and  deep  stretch  of  wilder- 
ness, north-west  of  Concord  and  Plymouth,  prevented  the  young  men  of  New 
Hampshire  firom  a  resort  to  Dartmouth. 

Another  element  of  success  was  found  in  the  religious  features  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  very  small  expenses  of  living  at  the  college.  Money  was  high  and 
food  was  low ;  com  was  worth  three  shillings  per  bushel,  and  beef  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound.  Dr.  Wheeiock  paid  his  men  three  to  four  shUlings  a  day,  and 
servant  girls  in  their  checkered  aprons  received  as  many  shUlings  a  week.  He 
charged  in  his  accounts  five  shillings  per  week  for  board,  lodging,  and  washing 
for  Indian  scholars.  , 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Wheeiock  took  along  with  him  to  Hanover  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Osbom,  to  take  charge  of  his  mUls.  This  man  had  four  brothers, 
who  afterward  graduated  at  the  college— Benjamin  in  1*775.  The  mill  man, 
Osbom,  wrote  to  Joseph  Yaill,  a  young  man  of  Litchfield,  to  come  up  to  Han- 
over 'to  obtain  a  college  education,  by  helping  him  tend  the  mills:'  and  Mr. 
Yaill  tells  us  how  he  answered  the  calL  He  says  he  '  started  September  28, 
1172,  with  three  others,  with  packs  on  their  backa^  with  an  ax  and  one  horse, 
to  find  their  way,  as  best  they  might,  180  miles  to  the  college  saw-mill.  We 
found  the  mills  down  in  the  woods,  where  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  and  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  owl  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  night  season.  We 
made  ourselves  bunks  and  filled  them  with  straw,  did  our  own  cooking  and 
washing,'  and,  if  you  can  believe  it,  they  took  in  a  boarder?  *The  price  paid 
for  sawing  and  sticking  boards  was  one  dollar  a  thousand,  and  half  the  toll  for 
grinding.  Upon  this  income  we  were  ourselves  to  live  and  ofi'set  the  board  of 
Sophomore  Osbom,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  became  our  teacher  to  fit  us  for 
college,  and  whose  compensation  was  canceled  by  his  boarding  with  us.  We 
were  two  years  fitting.  One  of  our  number  died  and  another  returned  home, 
but  two  others  came  on  and  filled  their  places,*  so  that  the  mill  work,  the  board- 
ing-house, and  Sophomore  Osbom's  support  should  not  fiuL  Mr.  Yaill  entered 
college,  and  says  he  studied  in  his  cold  home  with  pine  knots  for  light,  walked 

*  Amoof  his  fint  •tadenli  ww  John  Ladyud,  the  tnvelar,  born  at  Oroton,  Conn.,  in  1751,  who 
raNfftod  to  Dutmonth  to  qualiiy  faimMlf  to  bec4WM  a  misionary  among  the  Indians.  Bnt  be  did 
not  take  to  his  booki,  as  mncb  at  to  a  itndy  of  the  Indians,  and  he  took  leave  of  both  at  the  eloie 
of  his  fiist  year,  by  paddling  bis  own  canoe  dowA  to  Hartford,  totaUy  anaeqoainted  with  the 
dioali  and  lapids  of  Connecticut  RlTer,  140  miles  below,  where  his  landing  on  the  bank  of  Little 
lUTer,'ln  ftont  of  his  onole's  letidenoe,  is  eommemoiated  by  an  elm,  still  standing,  planted  by  him- 
ssif.  Abel  Cartis,  a  native  of  Conneetieot  (».  1755),  of  the  claa  of  1778,  poblisbed  at  Drssdsn 
(LsltanoD  Crank,  the  tract  of  500  acres  given  by  Gov.  Wentworth  lo  Dr.  Wlieekwk)  a  Compend 
of  Eaglidi'  Grammar,    (^leb  Bin^am,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  wai  a  giadoate  d  the  class  of  ITSi 
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four  miles  a  day  to  his  redtationa,  facing  a  north-west  wind,  and  often  breaking 
his  own  path  in  the  new  snows.  *  It  is  marvelous  I  did  not  freeze,  as  I  was 
thmly  clad.'  *  In  roj  junior  year/  he  adds,  '  my  health  failing,  the  president 
gave  me  a  room  in  the  college,  and  placed  under  my  oversight  and  teaching 
certain  Canadian  hoys,  who  were  to  be  taught  English ;  and  afterward  I  had 
charge  of  Moor's  Charity  School,  so  that  I  graduated  only  twenty  dollars  in 
debt;'  and  'I  record  my  gratitude  to  God  for  my  unshaken  resolution  to  perse- 
vere amidst  all  discouragements.'  This  Benjamin  Osbom,  teacher  of  the  saw- 
mill boys,  became  a  clergyman  of  great  usefulness,  and  married  the  sister  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover  Theologcical  Seminary;  and  Mr.  Yaill  was  pastor  at  the 
church  in  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  fifty-eight  years,  and  died  in  1850. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  college,  who  graduated  in  1788, 
was  the  fortunate  subject  of  a  social  arrangement  which  made  an  escape  lor 
him  from  all  the  rough  life  of  the  students  in  his  day.  Good  old  Dr.  Dana, 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  the  father  of  our  late  president,  being  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on 
a  visit  to  his  father,  and  finding  commencement  was  at  hand,  took  an  ax  in  his 
carriage  and  drove  up  to  witness  the  exercises.  Being  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Faculty, — for  then  there  were  Professors,  Smitl),  Ripley,  and  Woodward, — he 
remarked  he  had  two  sons  fitted  for  college,  but  he  liardly  knew  how  he  could 
sustain  them.  So  a  bargain  was  struck  between  Dr.  Dana  and  Professors  Rip- 
ley and  Woodward,  that  the  Dana  lads  should  come  into  their  families,  and,  in 
reftim,  a  daughter  of  each  professor  should  board  an  equal  time  with  him  at 
Ipswich, — ^thus  giving  the  young  gentlemen  the  higher  studios  of  college,  and 
the  young  misses  the  more  polished  teaching  and  social  amenities  of  more  culti- 
vated society.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  short  commons  at  both  places,  by  a 
letter  written  by  the  father  to  his  son  Daniel,  saying, — '  He  had  got  togetlier 
two  dollars  toward  the  payment  of  his  bills!' 

Mr.  Hidden,  of  the  class  of  Prof.  Adams,  1*791,  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass. 
After  he  had  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  was  about  to  be  married  in 
Gilmantown,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  opened  shop,  being  invited  to  attend  com- 
mencement in  company  with  his  pastor  and  two  or  three  prominent  men  of  the 
town,  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  Grov.  Wentworth's  college,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  the  exercises  and  the  young  men,  that  he  postponed  his 
marriage,  and  fitted  for  college  under  his  pastor,  while  working  at  his  bench. 
He  took  his  tools  along  with  him,  and  repaired  and  made  shoes  till  he  gradu- 
ated. After  his  first  year,  his  biographer  says,  he,  in  company  with  another 
student,  drove  on  a  cow,  which  greatly  diminished  expenses;  and  when  he 
graduated,  one  friend  gave  him  a  guinea  for  his  diploma,  another  $20  to  pay 
off  his  bills,  and  a  third  friend  gave  him  a  graduating  suit  (The  keeping  of 
cows  by  students  came  down  to  my  time.)  This  man  was  my  chUdhood's  min- 
ister;— gathered  more  than  five  hundred  converts  into  his  church,  and  planted 
other  cliurches  in  other  towns  around  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  from 
1792  to  1837.  He  was  true  to  liis  lady-love,  who  waited  long  for  the  nuptials, 
which  took  place  in  two  months  after  ordination. 

Only  the  bravest  and  strongest  young  men  and  women  dared  to  plunge  into 
distant  townships,  with  an  ox  team  of  furniture,  food,  and  rough  implements  of 
fanning,  to  drive  back  the  wild  beasts,  and  convert  the  forest  hills  into  productive 
farms.  Hard  work  and  privation  were  daily  duties ;  but  sweet  sleep  at  night 
gave  dnily  incronsinor  liope  and  strength. 
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[Dr.  Belknap,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  principal  religious  society  of  Dover,  writes  as  follows  in  1788  :] 
I  have  long  thought,  and  do  still  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes of  my  life  to  be  obliged  to  rear  a  family  of  children  in  a 
place  and  among  a  people  where  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  the 
rbing  generation,  and  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  literature  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  prevailing  vices ;  where  there  is  not  so  much 
public  spirit  as  to  build  a  school-house ;  where  men  of  the  first 
rank  let  their  children  grow  up  uncultivated  as  weeds  on  the  high- 
way ;  where  grand  juries  pay  no  regard  to  their  oaths ;  and  where 
a  judge  on  the  bench  has  publicly  instructed  them  to  invent  subter- 
fuges and  evasions  to  cheat  their  consciences  and  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  which  in  another 
part  of  the  same  charge  he  pretended  to  extol,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
senriDg  the  country  from  slavery.     You  may  think  this  picture  is  too 
highly  colored.     But  it  is  literally  and  exactly  true ;  and  if  you 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  General  Sullivan,  who  is  now 
gone  on  business  of  Congress,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  this  town 
and  country,  1  beg  you  would  ask  him,  whether  my  representatioti 
is  not  just.     He  is  an  exception  to  one  part  of  my  description ;  for 
he  is  a  fnend  to  literature,  as  men  who  have  emerged  from  nothing 
throogh  the  force  of  their  own  genius  commonly  are. 

It  was  not  always  as  bad  as  it  is  now.  Before  the  war,  though 
there  was  not  one  tenth  part  so  much  regard  had  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  as  there  ought  to  have  been,  yet  there  was  more  than 
now.  The  scenes  we  have  passed  through  have  extinguished  every 
sentiment  that  was  favorable  to  education  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  at  large,  and  all  the  attempts  which  a  poor  lonely  individual 
or  two  in  a  town  can  do  to  revive  or  rekindle  the  flame,  are  totally 
ineffectual  I  have  preached,  talked,  convened  special  meetings  for 
the  purpose,  offered  my  services  in  person,  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
extreme  difScnlties  which  the  late  times  brought  me  and  my  &mily 
into  for  a  subsistence,  the  many  shifts,  the  manual  labor,  the  time 
oonsumed  in  moving  here  and  there,  together  with  the  stated  duties 
of  my  office,  were  extremely  un&vorable  to  family  education,  which 
I  am  convinced  is  a  mode  much  inferior  to  public  schools.  .... 

Since  I  wrote  that  letter  another  subscription  has  been  started  to 
bnild  a  school-house  in  this  town,  and  I  have  argued  the  point  with 
a  number  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  this  place.  The  next  week 
will  show  the  effect.  Sometimes  it  is  the  situation,  sometimes  the 
expense,  sometimes  the  want  of  a  resolute  undertaking,  which  has 
defeated  such  a  design ;  and  now  if  all  together  should  combine  on 
this  occasion,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
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BAxiEL  wiBSTKB— AirroBioaxAPBT  (1829). 

I  wu  bom  Juiatej  IS,  1789,    Mj  fsther,  bj  two  murimges,  had  five 

abns  and  five  dftughtera.     1  am  the  youngest  son,  uid  oalf  BurriTing 

child.     I  have  nephews  and  nieces,  both  of  the  whole  and  half  blood  ; 

,  that  is  to  say,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  brothers  and  nstere,  of  both  lay 

fiUher's  wivee. 

The  year  following  my  birth,  my  hther  removed  from  his  flret  resi- 
dence, which  was  a  log  bouse  on  the  hill,  to  the  river  nde,  in  the  smim 
town ;  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Here,  in  the  meadow  land,  by  the 
liver,  with  rough  hills  hanging  over,  was  the  scene  of  my  earliest  r«c<ri- 
loctioDS ;  or,  as  wM  said  in  another  case,  *  Here  I  found  myoelt'  I  cmn 
recollect  when  it  v>ai  1760;  but  can  not  say  that  I  can  remember 
further  back. 

[Hr.  Webster  malces  the  following  allnsion  to  hii  birtbpl&ce  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Saratoga  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1840: 

It  did  not  happen  to  me  tobebnm  in  a  k»-csbin;  bat  my  elder  bntben  and 
vstars  were  bom  in  a  log-cabin  raised  amid  a»  snow-drifla  (tf  New  Hampebire^ 
^Ht  period  so  earlj  thai,  wheo  the  Bmoke  rose  from  its  rude  cbimne;  and  curled 
over  the  frozen  hitls,  there  was  no  Bimilar  evidence  of  a  white  mea'g  habitation 
between  it  and  the  settlementx  on  the  rivers  of  Canadm.  Its  remains  still  ezitf. 
1  make  to  it  ao  annual  visit  1  carry  m/  cbildreo  to  it  tii  teach  tbem  the  bard' 
abips  endured  by  the  geoerstionB  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to 
dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  aSectiooa,  and  tbe 
tooching  narative  and  iocidentn,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  or  this  primitive 
family  £one,  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now 
among  the  livinfi:;  and  if  ever  I  am  asliamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affection- 
ate veoeratioii  Ibr  him  nho  reared  aod  defended  it  agaioBt  savage  violence  and 
deatructioo,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  root,  and  tlirougb  the 
fire  and  blood  of  seven  years'  revoiutionary  war,  shrank  Dom  no  dangw,  no 
toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  hia  country,  and  to  raise  bis  chiktreii  to  a  oondititm 
better  than  hig  own,  may  my  name  aod  the  name  of  my  posteri^  be  blotted 
br  ever  ftom  the  memory  of  mankind.] 

I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  I  wu  taught  to  read ;  becanae 
I  can  not  and  never  could  recollect  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the 
Bible.  I  suppose  I  was  taught  by  my  tnother,  or  by  my  elder  sisters. 
Hy  hther  seemed  to  have  no  higher  object  in  the  world,  than  to  educate 
hia  children,  to  the  full  extent  of  hia  very  limited  ability.  No  means 
were  within  hia  reach,  generally  speaking,  but  the  small  town  schools. 
These  were  kept  by  teachers,  sufficiently  indifferent,  in  the  several  ueigh- 
borhoods  of  the  township,  each  a  small  part  of  the  year.  To  these  I  was 
sent,  with  the  other  children. 

When  the  school  was  in  our  neighborhood.  It  was  easy  to  attend; 
when  it  removed  to  a  more  distant  district  I  fbllowed  it,  still  living  at 
home.  While  yet  quite  yonng,  and  in  winter,  I  was  sent  daily  two  and 
a  half  or  three  miles  to  the  schooL  When  it  removed  still  furlhor,  roy 
ftther  sometimes  boarded  me  out,  in  a  neigfaboritig  &mily,  so  that  I 
could  still  be  in  the  school 
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In  these  schools,  nothing  was  taught  but  reading  and  writing ;  and,  as 
to  thesei  the  first  I  generally  could  perform  better  than  the  teacher,  and 
the  last  a  good  master  could  hardly  instruct  me  in ;  writing  was  so  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  repulsive  an  occupation  to  me  always^  My  masters 
used  to  tell  me,  that  they  feared,  after  all,  my  fingers  were  destined  for 
the  plow- tail 

I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  those  boyish  days,  there 
were  two  things  I  did  dearly  love,  vis. :  reading  and  playing ;  passions 
which  did  not  cease  to  struggle,  when  boyhood  was  over,  (have  they  yet^ 
altogether?)  and  in  regard  to  which  neither  the  <ntatnorsnw  the  victoria 
lata  could  be  said  of  either. 

At  a  very  early  day,  owing  I  believe  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  my  father,  a  very  small  cir- 
Gulating  library  had  been  bought  These  institutions,  I  believe,  about 
that  time  received  an  impulse,  among  other  causes,  from  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Belknap,  our  New  Hampshire  historian.  I  obtained  some  of  these 
books,  and  read  them.  I  remember  the  Spectator  among  them ;  and  I 
remember,  too,  that  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Addison's  criticism  on 
Chevy  Chase,  for  the  sake  of  reading  connectedly  the  song,  the  verses 
of  which  he  quotes  from  time  to  time  as  subjects  of  remark. 

I  was  fond  of  poetry.  By  &r  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psahas 
and  Hymns  I  could  repeat  fMmoriter^  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
am  sure  that  no  other  sacred  poetry  will  ever  appear  to  me  so  affecting 
and  devout  I  remember  that  my  lather  brought  home  fit>m  some  of  the 
lower  towns  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  published  in  a  sort  of  pamphlet  I 
took  it,  and  very  soon  could  repeat  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  We  had 
so  few  books  that  to  read  them  once  or  twice  was  nothing.  We  thought 
they  were  all  to  be  got  by  heart  I  have  thought  of  this  frequently 
ance,  when  that  sagacious  admonition  of  one  of  the  ancients  (was  it 
Pliny?)  has  been  quoted,  legere  muUum  non  multa. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1796,  my  &ther  mounted  his  horse,  placed 
me  on  another,  carried  me  to  Exeter,  and  placed  me  in  Phillips  Academy, 
then  and  now  under  the  care  of  that  most  excellent  man.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbott  I  had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  the  change  over- 
powered me.  I  hardly  remained  master  of  my  own  senses,  among  nine- 
ty boys,  who  had  seen  so  much  more,  and  appeared  to  know  so  much 
iDore  than  I  did.  I  was  put  to  English  grammar,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetia  The  first,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  fairly  mastered  between  May 
ttd  October;  in  the  others  I  made  some  progre8&  In  the autum,  there 
vas  a  short  vacation.  I  went  home,  staid  a  few  days,  and  returned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  quarter,  and  then  began  the  Latin  grammar. 
^J  first  exercises  in  Latin  were  recited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster. 
He  had,  I  think,  already  joined  college,  but  had  returned  to  Elxeter,  per- 
haps in  the  college  vacation,  and  was  acting  as  usher,  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  then  absent  through  indisposition. 

It  80  happened,  that  within  the  few  months  during  which  I  was  at  tiie 
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Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Thacher,  now  Jadge  of  the  Manicipal  Court  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Emery,*  the  distinguished  counselor  at  Porthmd,  were 
my  instructors.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  both  masters.  I  belieye  I  made 
tolerable  progress  in  most  branches  which  I  attended  to,  while  in  this 
school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  make  a 
declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excel- 
lent Buckminster  sought,  especially,  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exer- 
cise of  declamation,  like  other  boys ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse,  in  my  own 
room,  oyer  and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school 
collected  to  hear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all 
eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the 
instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always 
pressed,  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I 
could  never  command  sufficient  resolution.  When  the  occasion  was  over 
I  went  home  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortification. 

At  the  winter  vacation,  December,  1796,  or  January,  1797,  my  fiither 
came  for  me,  and  took  me  home.  Some  long-enduring  friendships  I 
formed  in  the  few  months  I  was  at  Exeter.  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  New 
York,  deceased ;  William  Garland,  late  of  Portsmouth,  deceased ;  Gov. 
Cass,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Salton stall,  and  James  H.  Bingham,  now  of 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  are  of  the  number.  In  February,  1797,  my 
lather  carried  me  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood's,  in  Boscawen,  and  placed 
me  under  the  tuition  of  that  most  benevolent  and  excellent  man.  It 
was  but  half  a  dozen  miles  from  our  own  house.  On  the  way  to  Mr. 
Wood's,  my  father  first  intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  sending  me  to 
college.  The  very  idea  thrilled  my  whole  fi^me.  He  said  he  then  lived 
but  for  his  children,  and  if  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  myself,  he  would 
do  what  he  could  for  me.  I  remember  that  I  was  quite  overcome,  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy.  The  thing  appeared  to  me  so  high,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  fitther  so  great,  I  could  only  press 
his  hands  and  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent!  I  can  not  think 
of  him,  even  now,  without  tumfng  child  again. 

Mr.  Wood  put  me  upon  Virgil  and  TuUy ;  and  I  conceived  a  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  With  what  vehemence  did  I  denounce  Catiline  I  With 
what  eamestneas  struggle  for  Milo !  In  the  spring  I  began  the  Greek 
grammar,  and  at  midsummer  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me :  *  I  expected  to  keep 
you  tQl  next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college 
next  month.'  And  so  he  did,  but  it  was  a  mere  breaking  in ;  I  was,  in- 
deed, miserably  prepared,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  promise,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  College,  as  a  Fresh- 
man, August,  1797.     At  Boscawen,  I  had  found  another  circulating  li- 


*  Mi.  Micholu  Emery,  a  gntduate  of  Harvard  College,  bad  charge  of  the  lowest  claa  to  which 
young  Webeter  wai  aHigned.  At  the  end  of  a  month  be  waa  wtitBed  that  hii  pupiTs  place  was 
higher  up:  *  Webeter,  yon  will  paia  into  the  other  room,  and,  boya,  yoo  will  take  yow  final  leave 
of  Webster ;  you  will  never  see  him  again.* 
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brmiy,  and  had  read  many  of  its  Tolames.  I  remember  especiallj  that  I 
fbond  Don  Quixote,  in  the  common  translation,  and  in  an  edition,  as  I 
think,  of  three  or  four  duodecimo  volumes.  I  begam  to  read  it,  and  it  is 
literany  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  tiU  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did 
I  lay  it  down  for  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  that  extraor- 
dinary book  on  my  imagination. 

My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one,  beside  the  regular  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
English  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper, 
and  making  selections  for  it,  fi^m  books  of  literature,  and  from  the  con- 
temporary publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  para- 
graph myself.  While  in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional 
addresses,  which  were  published.  I  trust  they  are  forgotten ;  they  were 
in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing 
is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,  an  error  into  which  the  Ar»  rhetorieOf  as 
it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead  stronger  heads  than  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  at  the  May  vacation,  being  then  Sophomore,  I 
viated  my  family,  and  then  held  serious  consultation  with  my  brother. 
I  remember  well  when  we  went  to  bed,  we  began  to  talk  matters  over, 
and  that  we  rose,  after  sunrise,  without  having  shut  our  eyes.  But  we 
had  settled  our  plan.  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of 
the  country.  That  was  discussed  and  disagreed  to.  All  the  pros  and 
eons  of  the  question  of  remaining  at  home  were  weighed  and  considered, 
and  when  our  council  broke  up,  or  rather  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I 
should  propose  to  my  father,  that  he,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to 
Khool  also,  and  to  college.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to 
mj  &ther  and  mother,  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  My  father  was  grow- 
ing old,  his  health  not  good,  and  his  circumstances  far  from  easy.  The 
&nn  was  toibe  carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  do  all  this  but  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  main  stay,  that 
is  to  say,  EzekieL  However,  I  ventured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
carried,  as  other  things  are  often,  by  the  earnest  and  sanguine  manner 
of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I  was  unhappy  at  my  brother^s  prospects. 
For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to  knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protec- 
tion ;  but  as  to  him,  all  looked  the  other  way ;  that  I  would  keep  school, 
wd  get  along  as  well  as  I  could — ^be  more  than  four  years  in  getting 
tough  college,  if  necessary,  provided  he  also  could  be  sent  to  study. 
He  said  at  once  he  lived  but  for  his  children ;  that  he  had  but  litUc,  and 
on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them. 
I^at  to  carry  us  both  through  college  would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that 
for  himself  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  but  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters ;  that  we  roust  settle  the 
"^^^  with  them,  and  if  their  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to 
Evidence,  and  get  along  as  well  as  he  could.    The  result  was,  that,  in 

*hoQt  ten  days,  I  had  gone  back  to  coUege,  having  first  seen  my  brother 
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take  leave  of  the  meadowfi,  and  place  himself  in  school,  ander  a  teacher 
in  Latin.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Mr.  Wood's,  and  there  parsaed  the 
requisite  studies,  and  my  father  carried  him,  with  me,  to  college,  in  March, 
1801,  when  he  joined  the  then  Freshman  class. 

Being  graduated  in  August,  1801, 1  immediately  entered  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's ofQce,  in  Salisbury,  next  door  to  my  father's  house,  to  study  the 
law.  There  I  remained  till  January  following,  vis.:  January,  1802. 
The  ne-cessity  of  the  case  required  that  I  should  then  go  some  where  and 
gain  a  little  money.  I  was  written  to,  luckily,  to  go  to  Fryeburg,  Maine, 
to  keep  school.  I  accepted  the  offer,  trayersed  the  country  on  horse- 
back, and  commenced  my  labors.  I  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $350 
per  annum.  This  was  no  small  thing,  for  I  compared  it  not  with  what 
might  be  before  me,  but  what  was  actually  behind  me.  It  was  better, 
certainly,  than  following  the  plow.  But  let  me  say  something  in  &yor 
of  my  own  industry  ;  not  to  make  k  merit  of  it,  for  necessity  sometimes 
makes  the  most  idle  industrious.  It  so  happened  that  I  boarded  at  Frye- 
burg with  the  gentlemen,  James  Osgood,  Esq.,  who  was  Register  of  Deeds 
of  the  then  newly  created  County  of  Oxford.  He  was  not  cleriealf  in 
and  of  himself;  and  bis  registration  was  to  be  done  by  deputy.  The  fee 
for  recording  at  full  length  a  common  deed,  in  a  large  fair  hand,  and  with 
the  care  requisite  to  avoid  errors,  was  two  shillings  cfitd  threepence,  Mr. 
Osgood  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  do  this  writing,  and  that  of  the  two 
shillings  and  three  pence  for  each  deed,  I  should  have  one  shilling  and 
six  pence,  and  he  should  have  the  remaining  nine-pence.  I  greedily 
seized  on  so  tempting  an  offer,  and  Set  to  work.  Of  a  long  winter's  even- 
ing I  could  copy  two  deeds,  and  that  was  half  a  dollar.  Four  evenings 
in  a  week  earned  two  dollars ;  and  two  dollars  a  week  paid  my  board. 

In, May  of  this  year  (1802),  having  a  week's  vacation,  I  took  my  quar- 
ter's salary,  mounted  a  horse,  went  straight  over  all  the  hills  to  Hanover, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  these,  the  first  earnings  of  my  life,  into 
my  brother's  hands,  for  his  college  expenses.  Having  enjoyed  this  sin- 
cere and  high  pleasure,  I  hied  me  back  again  to  my  school  and  my  copy- 
ing of  deeds.  I  staid  in  Fryeburg  only  till  September.  My  brother 
then  came  to  see  me ;  we  made  a  journey  together  to  the  lower  part 
of  Maine,  and  returned  to^Salisbury.  I  resumed  my  place  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's office,  and  he  went  back  to  college. 

At  Fryeburg,  I  found  another  circulating  library,  and  made  some  use 
of  it  I  remember  to  have  read,  while  at  Fryeburg,  Adams's  Defense 
of  the  American  Constitutions,  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Gold- 
smith's History  of  Englund,  and  some  other  small  things.  I  borrowed 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  also,  and  read,  I  think,  two  or  three  volumes 
of  them.  Here,  also,  I  found  Mr.  Ames's  celebrated  speech  on  the 
British  Treaty,  and  committed  it  to  memory. 

From  September,  1802,  to  February  or  March,  1804,  I  remained  in 
Mr.  Thompson's  office,  and  studied  the  law.  He  was  an  admirable  man, 
and  a  good  lawyer  himself;  but  I  was  put  to  study  in  the  old  way,  that 
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is,  the  hardest  bodn  fint»  and  lost  much  time.  I  read  Coke  Littleton 
throogii,  without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it.  Happening  to  take 
up  EspiDUse's  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,  I  found  I  could  (mderstand  it,  and, 
arguing  that  the  object  of  reading  was  to  understand  what  was  written, 
I  laid  down  the  venerable  Coke  €t  alia  $imile8  reverendos,  and  kept  com- 
pany for  a  time  with  Mr.  Espinasse  and  others,  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  in- 
telligible writera  A  boy  of  twenty,  with  no  previous  knowledge  on  such 
subjects,  can  not  understand  Coke.    It  is  folly  to  set  him  on  such  an  author. 

I  brought  from  collie  a  very  scanty  inheritance  of  Latin.  I  now 
tried  to  add  to  it  I  made  myself  familiar  with  most  of  Tully*s  orations, 
committed  to  memory  large  passages  of  some  of  them ;  read  Sallust,  and 
Caesar,  and  Horace.  Some  of  Horace's  odes  I  translated  into  poor  Eng- 
lish rhymes ;  they  were  printed ;  I  have  never  seen  them  since.  My 
brother  was  a  &r  better  Latin  scholar  than  myself,  and  in  one  of  his  va- 
cations we  read  Juvenal  together.  But  I  never  mastered  his  style,  so  as 
to  read  him  with  ease  and  pleasure.  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  passed 
a  great  deal  of  time  alone.  My  amusements  were  fishing,  and  shooting, 
and  riding ;  and  all  these  were  without  a  companion.  I  loved  this  occa- 
sional solitude  then,  and  have  loved  it  ever  since,  and  love  it  still.  I  like 
to  contemplate  nature,  and  to  hold  communion,  unbroken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  human  beings,  with  '  this  universal  fiitme,  thus  wondrous  fair ;' 
I  tike  solitude,  also,  as  favorable  to  thoughts  less  lofty.  I  like  to  let  the 
thoughts  go  free,  and  indulge  in  their  excursions.  And  when  thinhing 
is  to  be  done,  one  must  of  course  be  alone.  No  man  knows  hinueif  who 
does  DOt  thus,  sometimes,  keep  his  own  company.  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  life,  I  have  found  that  my  lonely  journeys,  when  following  the 
court  on  its  circuits,  have  afforded  many  an  edifying  day.*^ 

To  find  some  situation  for  one  or  the  other  of  us,  I  set  off  in  February, 
1804,  and  found  my  way  to  Boston.  My  journey  was  fortunate.  Dr. 
Perkins  had  been  in  the  instruction  of  a  school,  in  Short  street,  (now 
Kingston  street) ;  he  was  about  leaving  it,  and  proposed  that  my  brother 
should  take  it  I  hastened  home,  and  he  had  just  then  finished  a  short 
engagement  in  school  keeping,  at  Sanbomton,  or  was  about  finishing  it, 
»  it  being  near  the  end  of  the  winter  vacation ;  and  he  readily  seized  the 

opportunity  of  employment  in  Boston.  This  broke  in  upon  his  college 
life,  but  he  thought  he  could  keep  up  with  his  class.  A  letter,  stating 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  was  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  college,  and 
be  went  immediately  to  Boston.  His  success  was  good — nay,  great ;  so 
great,  that  he  thought  he  could  earn  enough  to  defray,  in  addition  to 
debts  and  other  charges,  the  expense  of  my  living  in  Boston,  for  what 
remained  of  my  term  of  study.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  Boston  in  July, 
to  pass  a  few  months  in  some  office. 

*  The  aijgumeoC  in  the  Daitmouth  College  ease  wu  ominly  amnged,  during  a  joarney  oo  pro- 
fanooal  bustiMM  from  Boeion  to  Barnitable  and  back.  John  Adamt'a  ipeeoh  wiu  oompoMd,  not 
ia  Philadelphia,  in  1770,  bat  in  Maauchuratts,  in  1896,  in  a  New  Eof  land  chaiM.  The  addnae 
ftr  Banker  Hill  waa,  in  gnat  part,  oompowd  in  Martkpet  Brook  ;  TutihuM^  JeAoirae  do  TnUa, 
•(  F.  W.  fmoro. 
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[Hr.  Webster  retuned  throagh  life  s  gratefdl  remembnnce  of  hia 
tettcben,  u  vill  be  seen  by  the  following  letten  to  Huter  James 
Tappan — accompanied  bj  a  handsome  gratmty.] 

WaSBiMOTOK,  FibmaiT/  36th,  18SI. 

ICastzk  Tappav, — I  thank  yoa  for  jour  letter,  and  am  rejoiced  to  koow  that 
70U  Me  among  the  liTing.  I  remember  70U  perfectly  irell  as  a  teacher  of  107 
ihGint  years.  I  BOppoae  my  mother  must  have  Uogbt  me  to  re«d  veryeerly^aa 
I  have  Dcvur  been  able  to  recollect  tlie  time  when  I  could  not  read  tlie  Bible. 
I  tbiDk  Master  Cbaae  was  my  earliegt  ecbuolmaster,  probably  nhen  I  was  three 
OT  four  yeara  ol±  Then  came  Master  Tappan.  Ton  boarded  at  our  house,  imd 
Bometimea,  I  think,  in  the  Tamily  or  Mr  Benjamin  Sanborn,  our  neighbor,  the 
lame  man.  Most  of  those  whom  you  knew  in  'New  Salisbury,'  have  gone  to 
their  graves.  Mr.  John  Sunburn,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  is  yet  liTing,  and  is 
about  your  age.  Mr.  John  Colby,  who  married  my  oldest  siater,  Suwonab,  is 
also  liTing.  On  tlie  'North  Koad'  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Hunton,  and  on  the  'South 
Eload '  is  Mr.  Benjamio  Pettengil,  I  think  or  none  else  among  the  living  whom 
you  would  probably  remember. 

Tou  hare  indeed  lived  a  checkered  lilb,  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  moeknesa.  and  advamity  with  patience.  Theae  things  are  all 
ordered  for  ua  Tar  tietter  than  we  could  order  them  forourselves.  We  may  pray 
for  our  daily  bread ;  we  may  pmy  for  the  forgiveneBS  of  our  sins ;  we  may  pray 
to  be  kept  from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  mny  come,  in  us,  and 
in  all  men,  and  his  will  every  where  be  done.  Beyond  this,  we  hardly  kaow 
for  wUat  good  to  supplicate  the  Divine  Mercy,  Our  Heavenly  Fstlier  kooweth 
what  we  haro  ooed  of  beiur  thao  we  know  ourselvee,  and  we  are  sure  that  his 
eye  and  his  loving  kinduess  are  upon  us  and  around  ua  every  moment 

I  thank  you  again,  my  good  schoolmsater,  for  your  l(ind  letter,  which  baa 
awakened  many  sleeping  recollectioiu;  and,  with  all  good  wishes,  1  remain 
your  friend  and  pupil,  Danibl  Widstbb. 

BoaroH,  July  20,  1853. 
Maotib  Tappan, — I  hear,  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  public  press,  tiiat 
you  continue  to  enjoy  life,  with  mental  lacullii^  bright  .ind  vivid,  although  yon 
have  arrived  at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  and  are  somewhat  inBrm.  I  oome  to-day 
Irom  the  very  spot  in  which  you  tuught  mo;  and  to  me,  a  most  deliglitful  spot 
it  is.  The  river  and  the  hills  are  beautiful  as  ever.  But  tlie  gmvee  of  my 
fother  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  early  frieads,  give  it  to  me 
something  of  the  appoaninoe  of  a  cily  of  the  dead.  But  let  ub  not  repine; 
Tou  have  lived  long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short;  and  we  have  both  much 
to  be  thankEut  for.  Two  or  lliree  persons  are  still  living  who,  like  myself,  were 
brought  up  sub  tua  jmvia.  They  remember  'Miwter  Tappan.'  And  now,  my 
good  old  master,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  aOectionate  regard  from  your 
grateful  pupil:  with  his  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  happiness  in  all  that  re- 
mains to  you  of  this  life,  and  more  especially  for  your  rich  participation  hero- 
after  in  the  more  durable  riches  of  righteousness.  Dahibl  Webstxr. 

[At  the  interesting  festival  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Abbott's  retire- 
ment from  the  principalship  of  Pliillips  Eieter  Academy,  which  he 
had  filled  for  fifty  years,  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  his  numerous  pu- 
pils who  came  together  from  every  part  of  the  coimtry,  represent- 
ing every  department  of  professional  and  public  life,  with  offerings 
of  gratitude  to  their  fiuthful  instructor.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  was 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  of  which  no  printed  memorial  remains.] 

[At  numerooB  gatherings  of  the  Sons  of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Webster 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  him  in  the  prepara- 
tory stage  of  his  life  work.] 
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LNTRODnonON. 

Thbrb  is  much  in  the  state  of  education  in  this  country,  which  is 
eDcoaraging  to  the  philanthropist  and  scholar.  Its  great  object 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly  apprehended.  The  harmo- 
nious caltivation  of  all  the  powers  which  belong  to  man,  is  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  Hence  the  means  which  are  devised 
to  purify  and  interest  the  affections,  to  discipline  and  mature  the 
understanding,  and  to  render  the  body  in  the  highest  degree  the 
coadjutor  of  the  mind.  The  Bible  is  beginning  to  take  that  place 
io  plans  of  study,  which  its  great  value  as  a  storehouse  of  princi- 
ples in  morals,  and  literature,  and  religion,  demand.  Its  merits  as 
a  text-book,  are  undergoing  a  thorough  discussion.  The  results  of 
inquiry  and  of  experience  on  this  subject,  can  not  be  doubtful. 
From  present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  at  all  our  higher  seminaries. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  indi- 
vidual minds  at  our  public  institutions.  The  indisenminate  instnic- 
tion  of  a  class,  has  long  been  a  fatal  error.  The  instructors  have 
not  studied  the  peculiar  conformation — the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  particular  minds.  Thd  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  excel- 
lent Glasgow  professor,  has  produced,  we  think,  considerable  effect 
in  this  country. 

The  study  of  classical  literature  is  now  placed  on  its  right  basis. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  truly  liberal  education. 
It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  assail  it  successfully,  at  the 
present  time,  than  it  would  have  been  five  years  since.  The  defense 
of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been  conducted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  with  great  ability.     We  have  observed  a 

Abridged  from  auarterly  Roister  for  May,  1833.  We  have  penonal  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
^'**  corrBBpoodeoce  nted  by  Dr.  Edwards  to  gather  the  material  for  thii  article.  It  wai  the 
"f  ^^^imheniiTe  aod  accurate  ezporition  of  the  condition  of  education  and  various  literary  in- 
■titutiooB  of  the  nreral  States,  which  had,  up  to  that  time  been  praMuted  to  the  public.  For 
''^'ut  of  lif.  £dwaida,  lee  American  Journal  of  Education,  VoL  rv.  p.  tf75. 
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protracted  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  its  utility,  in  a  news- 
paper published  beyond  the  All^hany  mountains.  At  the  same 
time,  other  departments  of  study  are  not  excluded  from  a  due  share 
of  attention.  The  apparatus  and  other  means  of  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  physics,  are  becoming  more  and  more  ample  and 
effective.  The  objection  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  from  the  little 
time  which  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  from  the  superficial  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  consequently  gained,  has  been  in  some  measure 
removed,  by  the  practice  of  studying  an  entire  author,  rather  than 
detached  portions  of  a  great  number.  The  feeling  averse  to  the 
study,  arising  from  its  alledged  immoral  tendency,  has  been  in  some 
degree,  and  may  be,  doubtless,  entirely  removed,  by  the  substita- 
tion  of  select  authors. 

Manual  labor  schools,  and  other  means  for  the  physical  education 
of  scholars,  continue  to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
favor.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  some  of  their  friends  have 
been  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  benefits  from  them.  The 
difiiculties  attending  their  organization,  and  perfect  and  continued 
operation,  have  been  much  greater  than  were  anticipated.  It  has 
been  found  somewhat  embarrassing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  institution,  a  strong  interest  in  intellectual  and 
physical  education.  Still,  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  tliis  subject  by  private  individuals,  and  in  a  discon- 
nected manner,  than  there  was  ten  years  since ;  and  all  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  manual  labor  schools. 

On  the  whole,  we  derive  great  encouragement  from  what  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  proper  degree 
and  the  right  manner  of  employing  legislative  patronage,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  importance.  The  adequate  preparation  of  a  great  number 
of  school  teachers,  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  requiring  most  anx- 
ious and  elaborate  discussion.  The  whole  subject  of  the  internal 
economy  of  education,  or  the  proper  motives  for  study  and  effort, 
arc  but  just  beginning  to  excite  attention.  A  thorough  perception 
of  the  wants  of  the  community  in  reference  to  school-books,  does 
not  yet  exist.  New  books  are  multiplied  almost  without  number, 
but  many 'of  them  differing  little  from  each  other  and  constructed 
hastily,  without  any  fixed  principles  and  intention.  Lyceums,  or 
popular  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  needs  a  careful  examination. 
In  short,  there  are  many  things  in  respect  both  to  the  principles 
and  details  of  instruction  and  education,  in  this  country,  which 
have  yet  been  hardly  at  all  considered. 
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ELEMsimsT  Bducattoh. — The  laws  of  MassachnaettB  proYided  at  an  earlj 
period  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  English  schools,  in  every  town  con- 
taining sixty  families,  and  for  that  of  grammar  schools  of  a  higher  order,  in 
every  town  containing  two  hundred  &milies.  When  Maine  became  a  separate 
State,  in  1820,  one  of  the  first  subjects,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  its  leg- 
iahture,  was  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  The  principal 
TariatioD  consisted  in  omitting  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  families  which 
a  town  should  contain  before  it  should  be  required  to  support  a  school,  and  in- 
stead of  this,  requiring  that  every  town  of  whatever  size,  should  raise  annually 
for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  equal  at  least,  to  forty  cents  for  each  person  in 
the  town,  and  distribute  this  sum  among  the  several  schools  or  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  resp(K;tive  numbers  of  scholars  in  each.  The  expenditure  of  ihe 
Bum  is  left  principally  to  the  discretion  of  the  town,  and  its  committee  or  agents 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  schools  are  required  to  be  established  in  con- 
venient districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  are  invested  with 
corporate  powers  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  for  some  other  purposes 
of  minor  consequence.  The  parents  are  required  to  furnish  their  children  wiih 
SQch  books  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  saperinteuding  school  committee  of  the 
town;  and  all  are  entitled  equally  to  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

In  1825,  the  legislature  required  a  report  from  each  town  in  the  State,  of  tlu' 
situation  of  their  schools,  so  &r  as  respected  the  number  of  school  districts,  nnd 
of  children  usually  attending  school,  the  time  during  which  they  were  open  i\  v 
instructing  each  year,  and  the  funds  by  which  they  were  supported.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results: 

Number  of  school  districts 2,499 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  21 137,931 

Number  who  usually  attend  scliool 101,325 

Amount  required  by  law  to  be  raised  and  expended  annually.  $119,334  00 

Amount  annually  raised  f)rom  taxes. 132,263  92 

Amount  from  permanent  funds. 5,614  66 

Total  annual  expenditure 137,878  67 

^S^i^te  number  of  months  annually,  schools  are  opened. .  11,441 

Estimated  population  in  1826 337,244 

Probable  increase  of  scholars  annually 6,036 

Number  of  scholars  in  1833,  estimated 140,000 

Months  in  which  each  school  is  open,  male  teachers. 2,0 

»'            "      female      "      2,6 

Scholars  on  an  average  attending  in  each  district 40 

Average  wages  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  per  month. . .  $12  04 

Average  annual  expense  for  each  scholar 1  35 

Average  expense  for  each  scholar  per  month. 30 

Proportion  of  scholars  to  each  100  of  whole  population 30 

B&tio  per  cent  to  the  whole  taxable  property,  valuation  of 

1820 6 

We  have  seen  no  recent  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in 
^ine.    We  presume  the  proportion  have  not  materially  varied. 

Agabemiss  and  Bioh  Schools. — The  two  oldest  incorporated  academics  in 
the  State  are  the  Berwick  and  Hallowell  academies,  both  established  by  thu 
'^pBlature  in  1791..  In  182^,  the  Berwick  academy  owned  in  real  estate,  an 
wademy  building  of  wood,  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  ten  acres  of  land,  esti- 
°>ited  at  $700;  in  personal  estate,  $6,837,  loaned  to  banks  and  individuals. 
^addition,  the  Hpn.  John  Lord  gave  in  1815,  $500  for  a  fund,  the  profits  to 
^  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for  the  scholars.  The  HallaweU  academy 
^as  in  real  estate,  between  $4,000  and  $5,000;  in  personal  estate  $3,072.  Of 
u)e  funds,  $1,000  were  given  by  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Bowdoin;  the  academy  build- 
Ht  which  was  burned  in  1806,  was  erected  and  finished  by  citizens  of  the 
^^J  of  Lincoln.  The  Fryeburg  academy,  incorporated  in  1792,  has  a  build- 
iQg  estimated  at  $3,000,  and  a  fund  whose  inoome  is  $566  25.    All  the  funds 
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were  derived  flx>in  the  grants  of  the  legfiaUtare.    The  Washington  academy  at 
East  Machias,  incorporated  in  1792,  has  funds,  being  personal  estate  secured  by- 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  $17,090  93,  chemical  apparatus,  $200,  academy  build- 
ing and  site,  $4,600,  total,  $21,790  93.    Nearly  the  whole  is  the  proceeds  of  a 
township  of  land  granted  by  IkCassachusetts.    Portland  academy,  incorporated 
in  1794,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.    The  Lincoln  academy  at  Newcastle,  has 
1 1,520  acres  of  land,  incorporated  in  1801.    The  fbnds  of  the  BkiehiU  academy, 
inoorporatad  in  1803,  amount  to  $6,552  in  real  estate,  and  $800  in  personal 
estate.    Nearly  all  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  laud.     Gror- 
A  (m  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.    The  Hampden 
academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.    The  Hebron  academy 
has  an  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  of  $8,006  64.     About  half  was  given 
by  individuals  and  half  by  the  legislature;  incorporated  in  1804.    The  funds 
of  the  Bath,  academy,  incorporated  in  1805,  are  $8,050,  the  whole  of  which  was 
derived  from  sales  of  a  half  township  of  land.     The  Farmington  academy,  in- 
corporated in  1807,  has  in  real  estate  $1,000,  and  in  personal  $1,294.    The 
B'oomfidd  academy  has  in  real  estate  $500,  and  in  personal  $3,000,  nearly  all 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  land.    The  institution  has  been  in 
constant  operation  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.     The  Baiii,  female  academy, 
incorporated  in  1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.     The  Belfast  academy  was  in- 
corporated in  1808.    It  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $5,723  76.    The  whole 
amount  of  the  property  of  the  Bridyeton  academy  is  $10,441  97.    Of  this  sura, 
$3,000  were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.     The  academy  at  Limerick  was 
incorporated  in  1808.     It  has  a  productive  fund  of  $1,760.    There  is  a  library 
of  about  110  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.     An 
apparatus  worth  $300,  has  recently  been  engag^.    The  average  number  of 
scholars  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  terms  is  45,  in  winter,  20.     Mr. 
John  V.  Bean  is  the  principal.     A  female  department  formerly  existed  in  the 
academy,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reorganize  it  this  spring.     The  Monmouih  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  1808.     Its  property  amounts  to  $6,649  92;  about 
$5,000  of  which  wore  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature.    The  Wam^i  academy, 
incorporated  in   1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.     The  WiscoAset  academy  has 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,428.     The  Thornton  academy  at  Saco,  has  in  real 
estate  $1,000,  in  personal  $6,180;  from  individual  bounty  $3,680  were  de- 
rived ;  incorporated  in  1 8 1 1 .    The  NbrtJi  TannotUh  academy,  incorporated  in  1 8 1 1, 
has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $19,000.     The  Bangor  •female  academy  was 
incorporated  in  1818.    The  Gony  ffviale  academy  at  Augtista,  incorporated  in 
1818,  founded  in  1815,  has  in  funds  $9,985,  of  which  $3,225  were  a  donation 
of  Judge  Cony.     The  library  contains   1,200  volumes,  the  donation  of  gentle- 
men in  Ma.ssac'husett8  and  Maine     The  Cfiina  academy,  incorporated  the  same 
year,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $4^900. ,  The  Dearborn  academy  at 
fiiixton,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,776.     The  whole  was  derived  from  in- 
dividual donations.     The  Brunsioick  academy  was  incorporated  in  1823.     It  has 
nut  been  in  operation,  we  believe,  for  a  number  of  years.     Its  only  property  is  the 
building,  which  cost  between  $600  and  $700.     The  Fbxcroft  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1823,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,950  80.    Of  the  academy  at 
Anson,  incorporated  in  1823,  we  know  nothing.    During  the  last  winter,  an  in- 
stitution called  the  '  Parsonafield  seminary,'  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Maine.     It  is  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists.     Its  operations 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1832.     About  50  scholars.    One  object  is  to  aid 
their  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  and  missions.    It  is  now  in  a 
nourishing  condition.     Mr.  Hosea  Quimby  is  principal    Tuition  $3  a  quarter. 
Hu  ird  froa^$l  to  $1  25  a  week. 

Gardiner  lyceuin.  This  institution  was  established  at  Gardiner,  on  the  Ken- 
UL'bec  river,  in  1822,  by  the  liV)erality  of  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  Esq.  It 
was  designed  to  prepare  youths  by  a  scientific  education  to  become  skillful 
farmers  and  mechanics.  The  legislature  has  bestowed  upon  it  $5,000.  Lec- 
tures were  given  very  extensively  on  the  sciences  as  connected  with  the  arts 
and  with  common  life.  Its  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended.  With  the 
reasons  of  this  measure,  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Maine  WesUyan  seminary.    This  institution  was  founded  at  Readfleld,  in 
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Eennebec  county,  in  January,  1825.  In  Febroary,  1827,  the  legiaiatare  gave 
it  a  half  township  of  land,  ooiiaisting  of  11,520  acres.  An  original  and  princi- 
pal object  of  the  seminary  was  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  From  the  report  of  the  trustees,  presented  January 
9, 1833,  we  learn  the  following  facts :  The  number  of  students  during  the  spring 
term,  was  116;  fall  term  143.  Of  these,  55  were  employed  in  the  laboring  de- 
partment, 15  in  agricultural,  and  40  in  mechanical  labor.  Of  the  students 
employed  in  these  two  departments,  30  paid  by  their  labor  the  whole  expense 
of  their  board,  and  a  few  did  more  than  this.  The  remainder  defrayed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  expenses  in  the  same  way.  '  The  studies  of  those  who 
labor  have  not  been  impeded  by  devoting  five  hours  in  a  day  regularly  to  this 
employment  Though  the  proficiency  of  those  who  do  not  labor  may  be  greater 
for  a  few  weeks,  yet  in  a  course  of  study,  the  laboring  student  has  an  obvious 
advantage  in  his  uniform  health  and  increased  vigor  of  mind.'  '  Kx]jerience 
has  proved  abundantly  that  the  morals  of  the  students  are  also  promoted  by  a 
regular  system  of  labor.'  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  seminary,  nearly 
300  students  have  been  employed  in  the  laboring  departments,  and  have  paid  a 
considerable  amount  toward  the  expenses  of  their  education.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  education.  On 
account  of  numerous  applications,  duriuK  the  past  year,  a  new  blacksmith's 
shop  has  been  erected,  and  a  larger  shop  for  the  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers. 
The  amount  of  property  exclusive  of  debts,  belonging  to  the  institution  is 
$12,114  90.  'At  present  our  debts  are  pressing  heavily  upon  us;  and  the  care 
and  perplexity  in  which  this  state  of  things  involves  the  oificers  of  the  institu- 
tion, serves  much  to  circumscribe  our  usefulness.  Funds  are  greatly  needed  to 
fiimish  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  library  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  and  also  to  finish  the  shops  which  have  been  commenced.'  Merritt 
Caldwell  is  principal  of  this  institution,  with  several  assistants.  Dudley  Moody, 
Esq.,  general  agenL 

The  wliole  amount  of  capital,  permanently  invested  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  all  the  academies  in  Maine,  induding  their  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus  was,  in  1825,  not  &r  from  220,000  dollars.     It  does  not  now  probably 
exceed  250,000  dollara     The  number  of  youths  annually  under  instruction  was, 
in  the  period  just  mentioned,  about  1,000.    It  may  now  be  1,200.    The  year  is 
generally  divided  into  four  terms  of  11  weeks  each,  with  four  vacations  of  two 
weeks  each.    Total  expense  for  the  education  of  each  scholar  is  50  or  60  dol- 
lars.   Board  may  be  placed  on  an  average  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  We  find  in  a  recent  Maine  newspaper  of  a  very  respectable  character,  the 
foUowiDg  statement:  'We  do  not  recollect  hardly  three  academies  in  the  State, 
which  have  not  become  either  nearly  inefficient,  for  want  of  funds,  or  are  strug- 
S^iog  UDder  a  weight  of  responsibilities  and  debts  that  would  sink  any  class  of  the 
community,  unless  they  had  minds  like  a  Gifibrd,  a  Heyne,  or  a  Franklin,  and 
^0  heart  of  a  Howard.'    If  this  statement  conveys  any  thing  like  the  truth,  as 
^6  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  does,  it  becomes  the  people  of  Maine  to  as- 
^^in  the  causes  and  apply  the  remedies  without  delay. 

Oou,g0g8  AND  HIGHER  SEMINARIES. —  WotervUle  coUegc    This  institution  is 

?^^  on  the  western  bank  of  Kennebec  river,  in  the  town  of  Waterviile, 

^^Dteea  miles  above  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State.     The  principal  build- 

^  are  two  brick  edifices,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village,  with 

^^Qiple  space  between  them  for  a  chapel,  which  is  soon  to  be  erected.    The 

^^wiug  gentlemen  compose  the  &culty  of  the  college: 

^v.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  president 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  professor  of  institutes  of  medicine,  &Q. 

^t*homaB  J.  Gonant,  Greek  and  German  languages. 

^eoiige  W.  Eeely,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

^illard  Parker,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Aev.  Calvin  Newton,  rhetoric  and  Hebrew. 

^vid  Palmer,  M.  D.,  medical  jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  Ao. 

John  O'B.  Chaplin,  Latin  and  English  languages. 

H^^^  requisites  for  admission  and  the  course  of  studies  are  similar  to  fhoae 
^^f^y  required  by  the  New  England  colleges.    Among  the  classics  studied 
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in  GoUege,  are  Plato's  Phsedo,  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  Cicero's  Tuseulan  Ques- 
tions, Juvenal's  Satires,  fta  The  German  lang^ge  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
All  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  bj  the  student  in  college,  except  the  ex- 
pense of  books  and  fnmiture,  which  may  be  hired  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  year, 
is  75  dollars,  of  which  board  is  39  dollars,  and  college  bills  26xlollars  60  centR. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  loaned  to  such  students  as  wish  to  hire,  for  a 
few  cents  a  term.  The  workshop  connected  with  the  college,  consista  of  two 
buildings,  one  80  feet  by  twenty,  of  one  story;  the  other  of  two  stories,  80  feet 
by  24.    Students  are  allowed  to  labor  in  the  shop  three  hours  a  day. 

*In  the  mechanics'  sliop  connected  with  Waterville  college,  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  the  results  of  which,  though  obtained  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, are  certainly  of  the  most  cheering  kind.  By  devoting  three  hours  of 
each  secular  day  to  business  of  this  kind,  the  students  have  earned  from  one  to 
two  dollars  a  week,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  pood  ground  to 
believe  that  when  the  system  is  properly  matured,  the  industrious  student  will 
be  able  to  earn  at  least  sixty  dollars  a  year.'  Of  tlie  school  of  medicine  con- 
nected with  Waterville  college,  we  shall  give  some  account  under  the  bead  of 
Vermont. 

Bowdoin  college.  This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1794.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  September,  1806  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin  of  BoBlon,  gave  it  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lisbon. 
He  also  purchased  for  it  a  collection  of  well  arranged  minerals,  and  fine  models 
of  crystallography.  In  his  last  will,  he  bequeatiied  to  it  a  collection  of  75 
paintings,  as  well  as  other  articles.  The  college  buildings  {ire  delightfully  situ- 
ated, on  a  plain  near  the  Androscoggin  river,  in  Cumberland  county,  jibout 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Portland,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Au- 
gusta. Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  McKeen  was  the  first  president  of  the  college.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  office  in  September,  1802,  and  died  July  15,  1807.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton.  who  remained  in  the  office  from 
December,  1807,  till  his  death,  November  12, 1819.  He  was  succeeded  in  1820, 
by  the  Rev  William  Allen,  D.  D.  On  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  trustees  surrendered  its  former  charter,  and  received  a  new  one  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  with  a  liberal  annuity  in  aid  of  its  funds.  By  a  law  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine,  passed  in  1831,  Dr.  Allen  was  removed  from  the  presi- 
dency. The  legality  of  this  act  of  the  legislature  will  soon  be  tried  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States.  Other  facts  concerning  the  college  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  tables  in  the  sequel. 

Medical  school  This  institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
June  7,  1820,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Boards  of  trustees  and  overseers 
of  Bowdoin  college.  The  lectures  commence  annually  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary and  continue  three  months.  The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are  about 
fif)y  dollars,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  library  contiiins  about 
2,600  volumes,  selected  with  much  care.    Number  of  students  100. 

Bangor  theological  seminary.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1814,  by 
the  name  of  the  Maine  charity  school,  and  was  opened  in  Hampden  in  1816, 
with  the  special  view  to  the  instruction  of  young  men,  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
Bangor,  a  town  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  on  the  Penobscot  nver,  in 
Penobscot  county,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  66  east  of  Augusta,  661  from  Wash- 
ington city,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  State.  Its  first  professors  were  Rev.  John 
Smith,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler.  It  has  passed  through  great  adversi- 
ties, and  undergone  several  important  changes  of  character,  until  it  is  substan- 
tially conformed  to  the  other  schools  of  theology  in  our  country.  Rev.  Enoch 
Pond,  lately  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston,  is  profeseor  of  theology, 
and  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  formerly  minister  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  is  professor  of 
Biblical  literature.  No  professor  of  sacred  eloquence  is  yet  appointed.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  institution,  sixty-two  young  men  have  been  educated 
for  the  ministry,  and  about  twenty  others  have  received  assistance  in  preparing 
for  the  same  work,  making  more  than  eighty  in  all.  Most  of  them  have  been 
aided  by  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  whole  amount  thus  appropriated, 
exceeds  12,000  dollars.    These  young  men  have  been  residents  of  eight  or  ten 
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Twenty-eight  churches  in  Maine,  have  been  from  this  scarce  furnished 

^^  postoiB,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present  settled  miaisters  of  the  Ck>n- 

f^^tioDal  denomination  in  Maine,  acquired  their  education  at  Bangor.    To 

felieyB  the  seminary  from  all  embarrassments,  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum 

of  30,000  dollars.     A  part  of  the  sum  has  been  subscribed.    Bangor  is  more 

than  200  miles  from  any  other  theological  seminary.     Connected  with  it  is  a 

cla/«iod  department  under  the  direction  of  a  principal.     'The  order  of  studies 

13  ammged  with  a  special  reference  to  the  theological  course,  so  as  to  be  sub- 

atanHaUff  equivaleni  to  a  more  liberal  education.'    This  department  is  open  for 

iinj  stadeuts  who  wish  to  become  titted  for  college,  and  any  young  man  of  good 

moral  character  may  be  received.     Bangor  is  iu  the  center  of  a  commonwealth, 

which  will  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  sustain  a  population  of 

2,000,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Elbmentaby  Education. — CJommon  schools  are  established  throughout  the 
State,  and  for  their  support  a  sum,  amounting  each  year,  since  1818,  to  90,000 
dollars,  is  annually  raised  by  a  separate  tax.  The  State  has  a  literary  fund 
amounting  to  64,000  dolhirs,  formed  by  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal of  the  banks.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund,  and  also  an  annual  income  of 
9,000  dollars,  derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  are  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  We  have  no  information  of  any  recent  changes  in  regard  to 
common  schools  in  this  State.  We  presume  that  their  condition  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  other  New  England  States. 

ACADBMIS8  AND  OTHER  PUBLIO  SCHOOI& 

Namt.  Jnoorporated.  Instructors. 

^    Adams  female,  Derry 1823  C.  C.  P.  Gale,  and  assistants. 

Alstead 1819 Not  in  operation. 

Atkinson ; 1791 John  Kelly. 

Boscawen 1828 Miss  Sarah  Crocker. 

Brackett,  Grreenland 1824 Edward  Buxton. 

Chesterfield 1790 Charles  L.  Strong. 

Effingham 1819 Eaton  Mason,  A.  B. 

Francestown 1819 Benjamin  F.  Wallace. 

Franklin,  Dover 1803 Thomas  Hardy. 

Gilford 1820 

Gilmanton 1794 Wm.  C.  Clark. 


Boswell  Harris  k  J.  Dow. 
Ephraim  Kingbury. 


E.  S.  Colby,  Miss  C.  Knight 


Hampton 1810 

Haverhill 1794 

Hillsborough 1821 

Holmes,  Plymouth 1808 

Hopkinton 1827  

Kimball  Ua  Plainfield 1813 Rev.  Israel  Newell. 

Lancaster. 1808 ....  Walter  P.  Flanders. 

New  Hampton 1821 Wm.  Heath,  D.  Burbank,  fta 

Kew  Ipswich 1789 Robert  A.  Coffin,  Mr&  Coffin. 

Newport 1819 

Pembroke 1818 E.  D.  Eldridge,  Miss  Hill. 

Phillips,  Exeter 1781 B.  Abbot,  Rev.  I.  Hurd,  G. 

L.  Soule,  J.  H.  Abbot 


Abel  F.  Hildreth. 


Pinkerton,  Deny 1814 

Portsmouth 1808 S.  L.  Emery,  Mias  B. 


Salisbury 1808 

Rochester 1827 

WakefleW 1827 

'VSTalpole 1831 

'Wol&boro'andTuftonboro'..  1820 
Goodman,  Sanbomton 1820 


Spalding. 


C.  H.  Allen. 

Rev.  Enos.  MerriU. 

Lewis  F.  Laine. 


!* 


^V~^iibj39  Exeter  academy  was  founded  at  Exeter,  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips, 
^  ^.    It  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
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States.  It  has  a  library  of  600  volumes  and  a  valoable  philosophical  apparatosL 
The  building  is  an  edifice  76  by  36  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  two  wiugs,  ^4 
by  28  feet,  one  story  high.  The  number  of  students  is  75.  The  Adams  female 
academy  in  Deny,  has  a  fund  of  $4,000.  It  has  a  good  chemical  and  pbilosopb- 
icul  apparatus.  All  the  branches  of  an  English  education  are  tauglit,  with  tlie 
Latin  and  French  languages.  The  Gilmanlon  academy  has  fund& — C,000  dol- 
lars at  interest,  and  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Coos  county.  The  KimhuU  Union 
academy  has  40,000  dollars  in  funds,  the  donation  of  Hon.  Daniel  Kimball.  The 
income  is  devoted  principally  to  aid  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  trustees  are  13  is  number, — annual  meeting  in 
May.  First  vacation  tiiree  weei^s  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  May ;  t»econd, 
three  weeks  from  commencement  at  Dartmouth  college ;  third,  three  weeks  from 
the  last  Wednesday  in  December  Application  for  aid  may  be  made  to  the  sec- 
retary, Newton  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  Cornish.  The  PinkerUm  academy  was  founded 
by  Major  John  Pinkerton.  Funds  15,000  dollars,  besides  real  estate.  The  un- 
incorporated public  schools  with  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: 

Amhent,  A.  Whittamore,  Jr Exeter,  Min  Julia  A.  Perry. 

Antrim Hancock,  Ephrnira  Taylor. 

Barnstaad,  Nathaniel  Grover Keene  Fein.  Sem.,  Mines  Fiak,  Witbioftoo, 

Kent,  and  Holmes. 

Concord,  Joseph  B.  Eastman Pittsfield,  John  Sanborn. 

Concord  Female,  Miu  Mary  B.  Ware Wentworth,  Joseph  Fellows. 

Concord  Female  Seminary,  Miss  L.  C.  Far- 

nnm Nashaa,  Frederick  A.  Eidridg*. 

Derry  village.  Misses  Washburn  and   Fair- 

ebild Claremont,  Young  ladies*,  Misses  Thatcher 

and  Stevens. 

Aaidemicai  and  theologicai  insUhUions  at  New  Hampton,  This  seminary  is 
situated  near  the  center  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pern- 
igewasset  river,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Merrimac.  From  an  elevation  less 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  institution,  may  be  seen  an  area  of  more  than  100  miles 
in  diameter,  including  a  point  of  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  east,  and  of  Vermont 
on  the  west.  The  institution,  in  its  present  form,  went  into  operation  in  1825. 
Forty-nine  scholarships  were  procured  in  a  short  time,  on  the  principle,  that  the 
subscribers  should  pay  the  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  five  yeara  In  1826,  Mr. 
Famsworth  was  elected  principal  and  professor  of  theology.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration provides  that  the  Baptist  State  convention  Bhall,  annually,  elect  seven 
of  the  thirteen  trustees,  the  principal  being  one,  ex-officio,  and  five  of  the  ten 
overseers.  In  1827,  an  additional  building  was  erected.  In  1829,  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  was  estabUshed  as  a  distinct  branch  of  tlie  institution,  and  a 
suitable  building  was  erected  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  A  large  ed- 
ifice was  soon  after  erected  at  an  expense  of  not  far  firom  7,000  dollars.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  100  feet  in  length  by  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  high, 
divided  into  36  rooms,  having  also  a  basement  devoted  to  the  commons.  The 
plan  of  the  institution  is  this:  Five  distinct  departments;  theological^  embracing 
such  students  as  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the  principal ; 
cUissicai^  students  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  s<tnior  EngUsh,  liigher 
branches  of  English  studies ;  junior  English^  lads  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  and  the  female  department,  instructed  usually  by  three  ladies.  The  theo- 
logical department  is  now  entirely  suspended.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student, 
annually,  exclusive  of  books,  do  not  exceed  70  dollars.  The  annual  period  of^ 
instruction  is  divided  into  three  terms,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, last  Monday  in  November,  and  first  Monday  in  May,  with  vacations  of 
two  and  a  half  weeks,  one  we^,  and  two  weeks.  Mr.  Famsworth  has  lately 
resigned  his  appointment     The  instructors  are  now, — 

,  principal  and  professor  of  languages. 

Wm.  Heath,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

M.  Ouriis,  D.  Burbank,  tutors. 

G.  T.  Barker,  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Martha  Hazeltine,  principal  of  female  seminary. 

Misses  Rand,  Sleeper,  and  Woodman,  assistanta 

The  following  was  the  number  of  students  in  November,  1832: 
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ClaflRical  Students 96  Senior  English 76 

Jonior  English 34  Female 108 

Total 314    • 

A  public  examination  of  all  the  departments  takes  place  on  the  dose  of  the 
summer  term. 

CoLLBfSES  Ain>  HIGHER  Srmtnaries. — Dorinumih  coOege.  In  December,  1743, 
Samson  Oooom,  a  Mobegan  Indian,  solicited  admission  into  an  English  school, 
taught  by  the  Bov.  Elcazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  education  of  Occom,  Dr.  Wheelock  was  induced  to  form  the 
plan  of  an  Indian  missionary  school.  Two  Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe, 
entered  the  school  in  December,  1754.  In  1762,  Dr.  Wheelock  bad  more  than 
twenty  Indian  youths  under  his  care.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  ob- . 
tained  by  subscription  of  benevolent  individuals,  from  the  legislatures  of  Ck)n- 
necticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  commisaioners  in  Boston  of  the  Scotch 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledga  Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  at  Mans- 
field, Connecticut,  having  made  a  donation  of  a  house  »nd  two  acres  of  land  in 
Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Dr.  W.'s  house,  the  institution  received  the  name  of 
Moor's  Indian  charity  school.  In  1764,  the  Scotch  society  appoiuted  a  board 
of  correspondents  in  Connecticut.  This  board,  in  1765,  sent  out  white  mission- 
aries and  Indian  schoolmasters  to  the  Indians  in  New  York.  For  the  enlarge- 
meDt  of  this  school,  Mr.  Whittiiker,  Minister  of  Norwich,  and  Samson  Occom, 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1766.  The  money,  whicl^  they  collected  for  Moor's 
school,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  in  England,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  the  head,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  society. 
As  the  school  increased,  Dr.  W.  determined  to  remove  it  to  a  more  favorable 
location,  nearer  to  the  Indians,  and  to  establish  in  connection  with  it  a  college 
for  iastrucUon  in  all  the  branches  of  science.  Larger  tracts  of  land  being 
offered  in  New  Hampshire  than  elsewhere,  he  concluded  to  transplant  his 
aebool  to  Hanover,  and  there  to  found  a  college.  A  charter  was  gpven  by  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  in  1769.  In  1770,  Dr.  W.  removed  to  Hanover.  The  school 
bas  ever  been  distinct  from  the  college,  with  a  separate  incorporation,  obtained 
at  a  subsequent  period  from  New  Hampshire.  Of  Moor's  school,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  was  a  bene&ctor,  but  not  of  Dartmouth  college,  to  the  establishment 
of  which,  he  and  the  other  trustees  of  the  fund  were  opposed,  as  being  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  design.  Dr.  W.,  his  family,  and  pupils,  in  all  about 
seventy  individuals,  at  first  resided  in  log-houses,  but  the  fVame  of  a  small  two- 
story  college  was  soon  set  up.  The  first  commencement  in  the  college  was 
beld  in  1771,  when  four  students  graduated.  At  this  period  the  number  of  his 
sehelara  destined  for  missionaries  was  24,  of  whom  18  were  whites,  and  only  6 
Indians.  ExperienceL  had  proved  that  his  plan  of  an  Indian  college  could  not 
ncceed.  He  had  found  that  of  40  Indian  youths,  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
20  had  returned  to  the  vices  of  savage  life.  The  revolutionary  war,  obstructed, 
in  a  greet  degree,  the  projects  which  he  had  commenced. 

After  being  at  the  head  of  the  college  about  nine  years,  he  died  April  24, 
n79,  aged  68.    Having  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor,  he  nominated 
hi0  BOD,  John  Wheelock,  LL.  D.     He  remained  in  the  office  fix>m  1779  to  1815, 
when  be  was  removed  by  the  trustees.    The  reasons  of  this  measure  it  is  not 
^'^csBBary  to  explain  at  length  in  this  place.    At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  in  June,  1815,  Dr.  Wheelodc,  then  president  of  the  college,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  that  body,  charging  a  majority  of  the  trustees  with  gross 
nusbehavior  in  office.    The  legislature  sent  thereupon  a  committee  to  investi- 
j^^^j&cts  and  make  a  report    This  report  wbb  committed  to  a  joint  committee 
fj^^  houses,  who  'expressly  dechned  considering  the  report  of  facts  of  the 
"'^'^^gating  committee  as  the  proper  ground  on  which  the  legislature  ought  to 
^1?^^^^  in  relation  to  the  college.'     The  trustees  soon  titer  remov^  Dr. 
■^oeeloeic  from  the  presidency,  and  appointed  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  of 
(/ik     ^<^™>outh,  iCaine,  who  accepted  the  appointment.    By  successive  acts 
*be  legislature,  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  old  charter,  and  nine  other  indi- 
^"^"jH  were  appomted  trustees  of  a  new  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the 
j^j^outh  university.    A  board  of  overseers  was  also  chosen.    Nine  of  the 
^^^^^  were  to  be  sufficient  for  a  quorum.    A  part  of  the  new  board  met  and 
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elected  Dr.  Wbeelock  as  president,  who  died  soon  after.  Another  individual 
was  substituted  in  his  place.  The  new  trustees  took  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  college.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  students,  however,  remained 
under  the  instruction  of  the  faculty  appointed  by  the  former  board.  The  case 
was  soon  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  were  declared  to  be  constitutional.  The  subject  was  then  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  judgment  of  the 
8tate  Court  was  reversed,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional This  question  was  thus  put  at  rest  greatly  to  the  satis&ction  of  all 
the  enlightened  friends  of  our  public  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. ' 
President  Brown  died  greatly  lamented,  July,  27,  1820,  aged  36.  His  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  and  firmness,  remarkably  qualified  him  for  his  trying  situa- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  who  remained  in  office 
but  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  Dr.  Tyler 
resigned  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  in  1829,  by  tlie  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent    The  &culty  of  the  college  are, — 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  president  ^ 

Ebenezer  Adams,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Rev.  Roswell  Shurtleff^  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  eooo. 
Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  professor  of  mat.  med.  and  intel.  philosophy. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Hadduck,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 
Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stow,  professor  of  languages. 

— ^— Phillips,  professor  of  fiieology. 

Lti  Young  and  Evarts,  Worcester,  tutors. 

'There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  annually,  in  all  the 
branches  to  which  they  have  attended  during  the  year;  continued  not  less  than 
ten  days,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
of  education,  invited  by  the  faculty  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  &cu]ty  to  make  this  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  young  men  under  their  tuition,  strict  and. thorough;  and  to 
determine  their  standing  by  the  progress  actually  made,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired.'  *  Instruction  is  g^ven  to  the  three  higher  classes  chiefly,  and  to  the 
fVeshmen  in  part,  by  the  president  and  professors,  whose  permanent  connection 
with  the  college  may  be  expected  to  secure  to  the  students  the  benefits  of 
experience  and  of  extended  investigations.'  Individuals  who  wish  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  recitations  of  particular  departments  only,  without  reference  to 
a  degree,  may  have  that  privilege.  The  usual  course  of  studies  and  lectures 
is  adopted.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student,  aniiually,  with  the  exception  of 
books,  clothes,  and  personal  expenses,  is  estimated  at  $94  24;  of  this  sum,  $27 
IS  for  tuition,  and  $47  50  for  board. 

Medical  department  of  DartmouOi  coUege.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  be- 
gins one  week  after  the  college  commencement,  and  continues  14  weeks.  Four 
lectures  daily ;  a  part  of  the  time,  five.  Fees  for  the  course,  $50.  Matric- 
ulating fee,  $2.  Library  fee  for  those  who  take  books,  fifty  cents.  Surgical 
operations  performed  gratuitously  before  the  medical  class,  during  lectures.  A 
course  of  private  instruction  is  given  by  Drs.  Mussey  and  Hall,  commencing  the 
first  of  March,  and  continuing  till  the  college  commencement  in  August  Fees 
for  the  private  course,  $25.  Resident  pupils  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
resident  graduates,  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  college  library,  and  may  attend 
the  public  lectures  in  the  academical  departments  without  expense.  The  grad- 
uating expenses  are  18  dollars.  The  professors  in  this  department,  are  Drs. 
Mussey,  Oliver,  and  Professor  Hale.  The  delegates  from  the  New  ELampahire 
medical  society  are  Drs.  Thomas  Chadboume  and  Moses  Long. 

The  New  Hampshire  medical  society  was  incorporated  in  February,  1791. 
The  annual  meeting  is  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  pre(>»ding  the  general  election. 
President,  Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  of  Hanover,  12  counselors,  12  censora  Enoe 
Hojrt,  M.  D.,  Northfield,  secretary;  Nathan  Sanborn,  M.  D.,  Henniker,  treasurer; 
orators  for  1833,  Drs.  Twitchell  and  Sanborn;  fellows,  75;  districts,  6. 

The  New  Hampshire  historical  society  was  incorporated  June  13, 1823.  An- 
nual meeting,  second  Wednesday  in  June.    Hon.  Matthew  Harvey,  Hopkinton, 
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presideiit;  John  Parxaer,  Esq.,  Concord,  gecretary.  Committee  for  publishing 
foarth  volume,  Hon.  Wm.  Preacott,  Rev.  N.  Bouton,  John  Farmer ;  orator  for 
1832,  John  Kelly,  Esq.    Number  of  members,  50. 

VERMONT. 

Elehentabt  Education. — ^Tbe  money  raised  by  the  general  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  Bchools,  at  three  per  cent,  on  the  grand  list,  (the  valuation  of  taxes,) 
would  be  between  50,000  dollars  and  60,000  dollars ;  and  about  as  much  more 
is  supposed  to  be  raised  by  school  district  taxes.  The  State  has  a  literary  fund, 
derived  principally  lh>m  a  tax  of  six  per  cenL  on  the  annual  profits  of  the  banks ; 
the  amount  on  loan  in  September,  1829,  was  $23,763  32.  The  number  of  dis- 
trict schools  in  1831,  was  about  2,400.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in  Ver- 
mont, in  1830,  between  five  and  twenty  years  inclusive,  was  104,850.  This 
would  give  about  43  scholars  to  each'  school  district  Probably  the  average 
number  who  attend  school  in  each  district,  is  less  than  30.  The  legislature  ap- 
plied to  the  school  fund  in  1832, 1^9,586.  The  oommisAionen^  of  this  fund,  are 
» Benjamin  F.  Doming  of  Danville,  Jacob  Collamer  of  Royalton,  William  Page  of 
Rutland,  and  Zadock  Thompson  of  Burlington. 

Academies  and  High  schools. — The  whole  number  of  academies  and  high 
schools  is  about  35.  A  part  are  incorporated ;  a  number  are  not  now  in  opera- 
tion.   We  are  not  able  to  furnish  a  complete  list. 

Brandon  select  acJwol  Number  of  scholars,  February,  1833,  116,  of  whom 
30  are  ladies.  Terms  for  all  studies  except  the  languages,  $3 ;  for  the  Latin, 
Greek,  or  French  languages,  $4.  Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Taylor  is  principal.  Bap- 
Ust  instituHon  in  Brandon.  The  trustees  of  the  *  Vermont  literary  and  scientiflc 
institution,'  at  a  late  meeting,  selected  the  ground  on  which  the  building  for  the 
male  department  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed,  and  purchased  a  substantial 
dwelling-house  and  about  30  acres  of  land,  immediately  connected  with  the  site 
given  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  Brandon.  An  individual  has  given  the  trustees  a 
lease  of  a  workshop  and  water  privileges  for  twenty  years,  rent  free.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  and  to  liave  a  male  and  female  in- 
stitution in  separate  buildings,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Brandon  have  agreed  to  erect  and  finish  one  of  the  edifices,  100  by  40 
feet,  three  stories  high.  A  very  flourishing  female  seminary  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  in  Middletniry,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Cooke, 
formerly  of  Vergennes.  In  the  same  place  is  a  classical  institution  for  lads,  in 
acme  sense  preparatory  to  Middlebury  college,  though  entirely  distinct  from  it 
At  BwrUngton  there  are  several  schools  of  an  established  character;  at  Chelsea^ 
a  high  school ;  at  BoyaUon,  a  female  school  under  the  care  of  Miss  Washburn ; 
at  Ifarvriehf  opposite  Dartmouth  college,  the  Methodists  are  intending  to  estab- 
lish a  literary  institution ;  at  Chester  there  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the 
State,  with  a  commodious  brick  building,  well  situated;  at  Randolph  is  the 
'Orange  county  (grammar  school,'  under  the  care  of  Timothy  G.  Brainerd  as 
pennanent  principal  instructor ;  tuition,  $2  50  a  quarter,  and  board  from  $1  to 
$1  50  a  week ;  at  Springfield,  is  the  Springfield  vUlage  school,  under  the  care  of 
Homer  H.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  Mid<Uebury  college.  The  Orafliibury  academy 
has  a  lai^  and  commodious  building,  and  a  valuable  apparatus ;  Mr.  Hosmer, 
principal,  and  Miss  Sabin  the  charge  of  the  female  department;  tuition,  $3  a 
qoarter;  board  from  $1  to  $1  25  a  week;  instruction  is  given  in  music.  The 
BeMtingUm  academy  has  been  for  some  time  an  important  seminary  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State.  At  Manchester^  in  Bennington  county,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  is  the  '  Burr  Seminary,*  founded  by  the  late 
Joseph  Burr,  Esq.  Mr.  Burr  bequeathed  $10,000  for  this  object,  on  condition 
that  $10,000  additional,  should  be  raised  within  a  definite  period.  The  sum  has 
been  raised.  From  a  prospectus  of  the  institution,  just  published,  we  quote  the 
following  sentences: 

*The  seminary  is  to  be  opened  with  public  exercises  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1833,  and  instruction  is  to  commence  on  the  day  following,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Ck>leman,  principal,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  associ- 
ate principal. 
'The  course  of  instructioD  will  include  the  mathematics  and  the  several 
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branches  of  a  thorough  Engliah  education;  togeCher  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  generally  all  the  branches  necessary  for  admiBwion  icto 
any  of  bur  colleges.  Such  as  are  denied  the  higher  privileges  of  a  ooUegtate 
education,  may  be  conducted  through  a  more  extended  course,  preparatoiy  to 
their  entering  directly  upon  professional  studiea  The  Bible,  also,  wiU  be  the 
distinct  object  of  study,  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  suitable  occasions,  famil- 
iar instruction  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 

*  The  expenses  of  the  institution  will  be,  for  tuition  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches,  $3  a  quarter,  or  $12  a  year;  and  in  the  higher  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  ancient  classics,  $4  a  quarter,  or  $16  a  year; — for  room  rent  $1  50 
a  quarter,  or  $6  a  year ;  and  for  board  and  washing,  the  cost,  not  exceed- 
ing $1  25  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  light.  Payment  is  to  be  made  quar- 
terly; for  which  satisfactory  security  will  be  expected  on  admission  to  the 
seminary. 

*The  means  furnished  by  the  institution,  toward  defraying  these  expensea, 
consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  income  of  the  charity  fund ;  that  is,  the  interest 
of  $10,000  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Burr,  which  will  enable  the  board  to  furnish 
instruction  gratuitously,  to  thirty-eight  pupils;  and  to  this  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries,  at  present,  is  necessarily  limited.  In  the  distribution  of  this 
charity,  reference  is  to  be  )iad  to  the  indigence  of  the  applicants,  and  their  prom- 
ise of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  any  religious  denomination. 
And  on  making  application,  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish  the  name  testimo- 
nials of  their  indigence  and  Christian  character,  as  are  required  by  the  American 
Education  Society.  Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  wit :  Rev.  VLv.  Jackson 
of  Dorset,  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester. 

'■  A  more  important  and  efficient  aid,  it  is  believed,  will  be  derived  from  the 
labor  of  (he  students.  For  the  purpose  of  agricultural  labor,  a  lot  of  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  is  attached  to  the  institution,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will  be 
appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  workshop,  4o  be  furnished  with  valuable  machinery,  propelled  by 
a  water  power,  and  nflbrding  important  &cilities  for  the  successiul  prosecution 
of  various  branches  of  mechanical  labor.  The  steward  of  the  seminary  is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  skillful  mechanic,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  the  shops,  to  make  the  necessary  contracts,  to  instruct  the  in- 
experienced, and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  profitable  employment  of  all 
during  the  hours  of  labor.* 

Colleges  and  hiqbbr  Semikarie& — Middtebury  coUege.  This  college  was 
incorporated  in  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Middlebury,  a  town  of  3,468 
inhabitants,  in  Addison  county,  32  miles  south  of  Burlington,  32  north  of  Rut- 
land, and  51  south-west  of  Montpelier.  The  college  buildings  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  of  wood,  three  stories  high,  containing  a  chapel  and  20  rooms  for 
students;  the  other,  a  spacious  edifice  of  stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high, 
containing  48  rooms  for  students.  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  of  342 
feet  above  lake  Champlain.  The  funds  of  the  college  are  not  large,  having 
been  derived  entirely  from  individual  donations.  The  board  of  trustees,  styled 
the  'president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  college,'  is  not  limited  as  to  numbers. 
This  college  holds  an  important  rank  among  the  seminaries  of  the  land.  It  has 
been  distinguished,  perhaps,  above  all  others  for  the  enjoyment  of  special  divine 
influences.  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.,  trom  1800 
to  1809.  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  ttom  1810  to  1817.  Rev.  Joshua  Bates, 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  was  inducted  into  office  in  1 81 8.  The  board  of 
trustees  now  consists  of  25  members,  12  laymen  and  13  cler^men ;  21  residents 
in  the  State,  and  4  elsewhere.    The  feculty  are, — 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  president 

Rev.  John  Hough,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Burr  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

Edward  Turner,  Painter  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

"Wm.  H.  Parker,  tutor  and  librarian. 

A  convenient  mechanical  shop  has  been  erected,  and  fomislied  with  ^^ropri- 
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atetoolB;  and  a  mechaDical  •asociation  formed  among  the  students,  for  the 
parpoee  of  obtaining  regular  and  profitable  exercise.  The  usual  expenaes  of  a 
uberal  education  are  considerably  diminished  by  the  ample  library  of  the  Be- 
neftoent  society,  fh>m  which  indigent  students  are  gratuitously  furnished  with 
text-books;  and  other  students  at  a  small  expense.  Tlie  tuition  is  $20,  and  the 
arerage  board  (in  private  fiimilies)  $1  25  a  week,  amounting  to  $50  per  annum. 
The  whole  expense  is  about  $86.  Those  students  who  desire  it,  have  assistance 
in  pursuing  studies  not  required  by  the  laws  of  college,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and 
French  languages.  The  course  of  study  does  not  vary  materially  from  that 
parsued  at  other  colleges. 

University  of  Vermont  at  BurUngion.  This  institution  was  incorporated  and 
establisbed  at  Burlington,  in  1791,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  till  1800.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  a  mile  distant  fh>m  lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  ground  elevated  245  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect,  embracing  a  view  of  the  lake 
with  the  high  mountains  beyond  on  the  west,  and  the  Green  mountains  on  the 
east  A  large  college  edifice  of  brick,  which  was  completed  in  1801,  was  con- 
saroed  by  fire  in  1824;  since  which  time  three  brick  edifices  have  been  erected, 
two  of  them  containing  rooms  for  students,  the  other  a  chapel  and  other  public 
rooms.  Tiie  university  possesses  considenible  endowments,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  lands.  Burlington  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Vermont. 
It  is  38  miles  west  of  Moutpelier,  and  100  south  of  Montreal.  Its  population 
in  1830,  was  5,525.    The  following  are  the  faculty  of  the  university: 

Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.,  president 

George  W.  Benedict,  professor  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  ftc. 

Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  professor  of  languagea 

George  Hunting^n,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  at  this  seminary  is  remarkably  intelligent  and 
thorough.  Though  the  distinction  of  cbisses  is  preserved,  yet  the  main  part 
uf  the  instruction  is  carried  on  by  subjects — that  is,  all  in  the  institution  study 
the  Latin  language,  for  instance,  together.  Entire  authors  are  used,  rather 
t4iaD  extracts,  and  compends.  A  rigorous  examination,  of  several  weeks  con- 
tinuation, is  held  in  the  summer..  We  quote  the  following  extracts  from  a  cir- 
calar,  lately  issued  by  President  Marsh.  It  is  important,  as  showing  the  com- 
parative state  of  education  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  and  as  a  reason 
vhj  the  Vermont  university  has  not  received  a  larger  patronage: 

'They  are  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  recent  catalogues  of  the 
aeveral  colleges  named  in  the  table,  and  probably  present  a  fair  average  of  the 
number  in  colleges  for  a  period  of  four  years.  There  may  be  some  few  students 
iadeed  in  othi*r  colleges  out  of  the  State,  whose  catalogues  were  not  at  hand, 
but  not  enough  it  is  presumed  materially  to  affect  the  result  The  annexed 
table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  number  from  the  several  'counties  in  each  of  the 
college,  and  the  whole  number  from  each  county.  At  the  bottom  is  seen  the 
number  from  the  State  in  each  of  the  several  colleges,  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole.  In  the  two  last  columns  are  the  population  of  the  several  counties,  and 
the  mtio  of  students  to  population  in  each. 
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*  1.  From  this  table  it  appears,  that  of  174  stadenta^  63,  or  someibing  ovm'  one» 
third,  go  out  of  the  State  for  their  education. 

'2.  That  from  the  six  southern  couDties  with  a  population  of  170,052,  there 
are  at  college  136  students,  and  from  the  seven  northern  counties  with  a  popu* 
lation  of  116,656  only  38  students,  while  the  same  ratio  with  the  southern  would 
give  them  93. 

'3.  That  Addison  and  Rutland  counties  with  a  population  of  56,235  educate 
66,  while  a  population  of  the  same  amount  nearest  to  this  university,  including: 
Chittenden,  Grand  Isle,  Franklin,  and  a  part  of  Washington,  educate  but  1 7 
students,  and  that  those  two  counties  alone  educate  nearly  twice  as  many  as  ail 
the  northern  counties,  which  according  to  the  same  ratio  would  educate  136. 
The  last  column  shows  in  a  striking  degree  also,  the  disparity  in  the  ratio  of 
inhabitants  to  students  in  these  districts. 

'  4.  Of  the  66  students  from  Addison  and  Rutland  counties,  60  are  at  the  col- 
lege within  their  own  limits.  Did  the  corresponding  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  institution  furnish  students  in  the  same  ratio,  and  regard  their  local  interests 
with  the  same  zeal,  tlie  institution  would  now  have  from  its  own  neighborhood 
53  in  addition  to  tlie  7  which  it  now  has,  aside  from  the  effect  of  this  in  draw- 
ing students  from  abroad. 

'  5.  The  friends  and  pntrons  of  this  institution  may  find  in  these  facts  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  smnllness  of  the  number  of  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouragement  with  regard  to  its  future  usefulness,  if,  with  the  increasing 
wealth  and  improvement  in  other  respects  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State, 
such  meuns  are  used,  as  surely  ought  to  be  used,  to  promote  here  the  higher 
interests  of  education.  These  counties,  though  more  recently  settled,  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  any  other  part  of  the  State  in  general  enterprise,  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  be  long  behind  in  directing: 
their  attention  and  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  education  among  them  in  all 
its  departments.' 

Medical  school  connected  with  the  University  of  VermonL  Instruction  is  given 
by  Drs.  Lincoln,  Sweetser,  and  Benedict. 

Vermont  academy  of  medicine  at  CastUian, 

Clinical  school  of  medicine  at  Woodstock.  Connected  with  Waterville  college, 
Maine,  and  with  Middlebury  college.     The  professors  are, — 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  physiology,  pathology,  &c. 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  surgery. 
David  Palmer,  M.  D.,  obstetrics,  materia  medica. 
John  DeWolfe,  chemistry  and  botany. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  and 
continues  13  weeks.  From  four  to  six  lectures  are  given  daily.  Fees  for  all 
the  lectures,  $40 ;  graduation  fee,  $12;  diploma  ,$.T  fi.xamiuaiions  for  degrees 
arc  held  at  tlie  close  of  the  term  by  the  faculty,  assisted  by  a  board  of  visitors 
appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Middlebury  college,  and  delegates  from  the 
Vermont  medical  society. 

MASSACHUSETTa 

Elementary  EouoATioii. — ^The  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  school  returns 
made  to  the  general  court,  in  January,  1833,  from  ninety-nine  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Amount  paid  for  public  instruction  during  the  year  1832,  $98,086 
43.  Number  of  public  school  districts.  791.  Aggregate  time  of  keeping  schools 
in  the  year,  estimated  in  months;  male  teachers,  2,586;  female  teachers,  3,725. 
Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  kept  by  the  towns  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  49,582.  Number  of  academies  and  private  schools.  395.  Number 
of  pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools  not  attending  public  schools,  8,284. 
Estimated  amount  of  compensation  of  instructora  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  $8 1 ,294  39.  Number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years,  and  under  twenty- 
one,  not  able  to  read  and  write,  10.  The  towns  from  which  the  returns  are 
made  are  distributed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  variotis  counties  of  the 
State.  The  population  of  the  whole  State  in  1830,  was  610,014;  of  the  99 
towns  from  which  returns  were  made,  201,681.  Whole  number  of  towns 
and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  305 ;  towns  from  which  returns  have  been 
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reoored,  99;  so  that  from  one-third  of  the  towns  and  nearly  one-third  of  tho 
populadun.  returns  have  been  received.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  tbo 
wliole Commonwealth  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated: 

Number  of  towns i. 306 

Numberof  school  districts 7.^ 2,273 

Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teadl'ers 7,768 

"      "       *"  "      by  female  teachers 11,176 

Total  number  of  months 18,933 

Pupils  in  Public  schools 148,666 

Cost  of  public  instruction $294,269  29 

Number  of  academies  and  private  schools 1,186 

Pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools 24,862 

Paj  of  instructors  of  academies  and  private  schools $243,883  17 

Number  between  14  and  21  who  can  not  read 30 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  male  inntructorB,  by  the  month,  is  from 
$10  to  $25.  The  average  is  probably  about  $15.  Females  are  generally  paid 
by  the  week,  from  75  cents  to  $3,  average,  $1  26.  The  price  of  wages  is  higher 
in  Worcester  snd  the  counties  enst,  than  it  is  in  the  four  western  counties. 
There  is  no  school  fbnd  in  this  State. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Boston,  in  January,  1830,  was  as  follows:  9 
grammiir  and  9  writing  schools ;  one  Latin  and  one  English  high  school  for 
boys;  67  schools  for  children  brtween  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  denom- 
inated primary  schools;  2  Rchools  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  one  school 
denominated  the  house  of  reformation ;  the  three  last  in  South  Boston,  making 
together  80  public  schoola  The  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the  above 
scliools  was  7,430.  The  total  expense  for  the  year  1829,  of  tho  public  schools, 
was  $65,500.  Tlie  whole  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city,  was  155,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  4,018;  the  expense  of  tuition,  &c.,  !i}107,702.  The 
whole  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  was  235 ;  whole  number  of  pupils, 
11.448;  total  amount  for  tuition,  fuel,  books,  Ac,  $196,829  25. 

Academies  and  Public  schools. — The  academy  at  Williamsiofcn  was  incor- 
porated in  1828;  we  have  not  learned  its  present  condition.     The  PiUsJield 
fanak  academy  was  incorporated  in  1807.     The  Berkshire  gymncuiium  was 
established  in  Pittsfleld  in  1827;  it  is  under  the  care  of  tho  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  formerly  professor  in  Williams  college — he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of 
teachers  in  the  English  branches  of  education  and  in  the  languages;  three  large 
and  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  commanding  site  north  of  the 
town;  tho  whole  expense  of  the  board,  tuition,  kc,  of  lads,  is  from  $105  to 
$250,  according  to  their  age.    The  Storkhridge  academy  was  incorporated  in 
IB28.    The  Lenox*  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  prepared  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuiUs  for  college,  and  is  a  very  useful  institution ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  scholars,  60  or  70;  the  Korihfield  academy  has  107  students,  and  the 
annual  expense  for  instruction,  Ac.,  is  $800.     At  Greenfield  is  the  '  Fellenburg 
institution,*  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  James  H.  Coffin ;  the  students  are 
essentially  aided  by  provisions  for  manual  kbor;  Mr.  Coffin  is  an  experienced 
instructor.     At  the  same  place  is  a  female  seminary  of  considerable  reputation, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones.    DeerfielcP^  academy  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Stale,  and  was  incorporated  in  1797;  it  has  a  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus.     Amhersf^  academy  was  incorporated  in  1816,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Simeon  Col  ton ;  in  the  autumn,  a  class  of  school 
teachc'i-s  is  in.structed;  beneficiaries  receive  their  tuition  gratuitously;  the  num- 
berof scholars  is  from  90  to  120,  all  males;  a  class  of  20  or  30  are  fitted  for 
college  each  yejir;  it  has  been  ever  since  its  establishment  one  of  the  principal 
academies  in  the  Stato.     The  operations  of  the  Mount  Pl/a^ant  classical  insiitu- 
^nin  the  same  town,  we  believe,  are  for  the  present  suspended;  a  change  in 
its  character  is  contemplated.     In  the  same  place  is  a  flourishing  female  school 
indtr  tlie  care  of  Miss  Hannah  White.     At   Conway  is  a  valuable  private 
school,  taught  by  Mr.  John  Clary.     At  Ashfidd  is  an  academy,  called  the  '  San- 
^^i^Bon  academy,'  incorporated  in  1821,  not  now  in  operation.    At  Uadley  is 

*  Bbows  tlmt  it  has  bad  a  timet  of  land  from  the  kfialatore,  tiz  miln  tqiiare  io  Maine. 
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Hopkvn^  academy,  inoorporated  in  1816,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sabin  and 
Miss  Louisa  Billings;  the  income  from  the  funds  amounts  to  about  $400  per 
annum.  At  SouOl  HaMey^  four  miles  below  Hadlej,  is  the  '  Woodbridge  school/ 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Vinson  Gould  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Austin;  it  is  for  lads 
only ;  it  has  usually  30  or  40  scholars.  .  One  great  objeet  of  the  school  is  to 
exert  a  correct  moral  influence.  At  Northampton  is  the  Bound  Hill  school  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Cogswell.  It  is  after  the  model  of  the  German  gym- 
nasia, and  embraces  a  course  of  very  thorough  English  and  classical  instruction. 
At  SouOiampton,  eight  miles  south  of  Northampton,  is  the  *  Sheldon  academy,' 
inoorporated  in  1829^  Samuel  Hunt  and  Mahlon  P.  Chapman,  principals.  A 
small  philosophical  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  institution.  Gratuitous 
lectures  are  given  on  yarious  interestmg  subjects.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  school  keeping  in  the  autumn.  The  expenses  are,  board,  from  $1  to  $1  50 
per  week,  fuel  and  lights  indaded.  Tuition,  $3  per  term,  with  a  small  charge 
for  fuel  Tlie  summer  term  commences  May  29,  and  the  &11  term  September  4, 
1833.    The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  1832  was  91  males,  and  63  femalea 

Westfifld*  academy  was  incorporated  in  1793.  Number  of  scholars  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.,  1832,  186  males,  217  females;  tuition  is  paid  in  advance, 
$3  in  summer,  $3  25  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  students  in  languages  pay 
fifly  cents  a  quarter  more  than  students  in  English  studies.  The  academy  is 
provided  with  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Lectures  are  given  on  a 
variety  of  subjects;  board  is  from  $1  33  to  $1  76  a  week;  the  academy  has  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is, applied  to  tI:o  payment  of  teachers  in  part;  the 
location  is  delightful ;  Rev.  Emerson  Davis  is  the  principal,  Miss  Harriet  J.  Mes- 
ser,  preceptress,  with  nine  assistant  teachers.  There  has  been  an  academy  or 
high  school  at  Southwick%  furnished  with  a  respectable  building  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  Springfield  $600  is  paid  annually  for  the  support  of  a  high  school. 
There  are  26  schools  in  the  districts,  besides  three  private  ones  on  the  United 
States  territory ;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  public  and  private  instruction,  is 
$6,100;  the  number  of  scholars  is  about  2,000.  At  Wilbraham^*  is  the  Wes- 
leyan  seminary,  incorporated  in  1824,  and  a  flourishing  institution,  embracing 
males  and  females,  and  a  various  course  of  study.  At  jfonson*  is  a  very  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Sandford  Lawton ;  the  half  township 
of  land  given  to  this  academy  was  sold  for  $5,000 ;  attadied  to  the  institution  is 
a  genertd  fund  of  $6,000,  a  premium  fund  of  $500,  and  a  charity  fund  of  $6,500, 
making  in  all  $13,000 ;  the  charity  fund  is  designed  to  aid  young  men  in  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry ;  facilities  are  enjoyed  at  this  academy  for  manual  labor; 
board  is  very  reasonable.  At  West  BrookJuM  is  a  female  academy,  incorporated 
in  1826.  At  Leicester*  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  tlio  State,  incorporated 
ill  1784;  the  funds  amount  to  $19,000;  average  number  of  scholars,  60  or  70; 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  building  for  tlie  use  of  this  academy.  At 
Dudley*  is  Nichols  academy,  incorporated  in  1819;  Rev.  William  S.  Porter, 
principal.  At  Milford*  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1828,  which  has  about 
35  scholars  each  quarter.  At  Wtatminster  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1833, 
which  has  25  scholars,  about  one-half  from  the  neigiiboring  towna  The  Bap- 
tists are  adopting  measures  to  establish  a  literary  institution  of  a  high  order  in 
the  county  uf  Worcester,  and  on  a  system  affording  opportunity  for  manual  labor. 
It  is  propo.sed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  shares  of  $25  eacli,  of  which 
$2,700  have  been  raised.  The  academy*  at  New  Snlcm  was  incorporated  in 
1795;  the  Gatf^,  in  Marlboro*,  in  1830;  funds,  $2,000;  the  Framingluim*  in 
1799,  funds,  $7,000;  the  Bm-i^cain  1820 ;  the  Groton*  in  1793,  James  Towner, 
principal.  The  female  seminary  at  Uxbridge,  is  not  incorporated ;  board.  $1  40 
a  week.  The  lAtnraskr  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828;  the  Le.rington  m 
1822  ;  the  Weslford*  in  1793  ;  the  Middlesex  female  at  Concord,  in  1806.  The 
BdverhiU,  incorporated  in  1828,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  Jr., 
and  Miss  L.  S.  Batchelder;  tuition,  $4  a  term;  board  lh)m  $1  50  to  $2  a 
week.  Central  village  academy  in  Bracutj  incorporated  in  1833;  the  Bradford 
academy  in  the  west  parish  of  Bradford,  was  incorporated  in  1804;  tuition  from 
;  4  dollars  to  6  dollars  a  quarter ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf)  principal ;  Miss  Hassel- 
tine,  Miss  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  in  the  female  department.  The  JDummer* 
academy  at  Newbury,  incorporated  in  1782,  has  large  funds,  given  by  the  gen- 
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Uefnao  whoee  name  it  beare.  The  Ikwhwryporitvakdemj^  inoorponted  in  1807. 
At  Byfield  is  a  female  school,  established  diiefly  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the 
Ipsvich  female  seminary,  yet  advanoed  classes  are  received;  it  is  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Loaisa  Fadcard;  tuition,  6  dollars  a  quarter;  board  1  dollar  75 
cents  a  week.  The  Ipawich  femak  seminary,  was  incorporated  in  1828.  Misses  ^ 
Z.  P.  Grant  and  Mar^  Lyon,  teachers;  11  assistant  teachers;  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  1832,  221.  It  is  the  leading  object  of  the  seminary  to  prepare  young 
ladies  of  mature  muids  for  active  usefulness,  especially  to  become  teachers; 
none  are  received  under  the  age  of  14  years.  The  winter  term  commences  on  • 
the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  and  continues  25  weeks,  including  a  vacation 
of  one  week.  The  summer  term  commences  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
continues  1 6  weeks ;  Miss  Grant  is  now  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  ill 
health ;  board,  including  washing  and  lights,  is  1  dollar  75  cents  a  week ;  tuition 
fi>r  the  winter  term,  15  dollars,  for  the  summer,  10  dollars^  to  be  paid  at  entrance. 
At  Jbpsfieid  is  an  academy  incorporated  in  1828;  MarbiekMd  in  1792 ;  at  Lynn^ 
incorporated  in  1805 ;  at  Korth  Andover,  the  Franklin  academy,  incorporated  in 
1803 ;  at  East  Bradford,  the  Mernmac,  incorporated  in  1822.  PhiUips* at  An- 
doyer,  south  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1780,  and  has  two  departments,  dasst- 
cal  and  English ;  the  first  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Osgood  Johnson.  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  this  school,  has  lately  re- 
signed his  office ;  he  educated  a  very  large  number  for  college ;  the  institution 
is  provided  with  a  respectable  building  and  with  a  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes;  the  English  school  was  oommenced  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  who  is  well  known  by  the  publication  of  several 
important  school-books;  it  has  an  excellent  building  of  stone,  is  furnished  with 
various  apparatus,  and  is  altogether  a  very  eligible  pkce  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation; a  boarding  establishment  is  connected  with  both  institutions,  with  land 
and  mechanical  accommodations  for  manual  labor ;  a  student,  by  laboring  three 
hours  in  a  day,  may  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  his  expenses.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  two  institutions  just  named,  is  the  Abbot  femah  academy,  incor-  u 
porated  in  1829;  Samuel  Lamson,  A.  M.,  principal,  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith,  Misses  L. 
Tenney,  M.  P.  Abbot,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Everett,  assistants ;  number  of  pupils, 
74;  board  from  1  dollar  50  cents  to  2  dollars  a  week ;  a  convenient  boarding- 
house  will  soon  be  erected;  tuition  from  4  dollars  to  5  dollars  a  term.  At 
Wobum  is  the  Warren  academy,  incorporated  in  1830;  funds,  $8,000,  and 
accommodations  for  manual  labor.  The  South  Reading  academy  was  incor- 
porated in  1828,  and  is  10  mUes  north  of  Boston;  the  building  cost  2,700 
dollars,  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  Baptist  society  of  South  Reading;  two  depart- 
ments, English  and  classical;  Rev.  Harvey  Ball  and  Mr.  Samuel  RandaD, 
instructors;  the  number  of  students  averages  from  50  to  60 ;  about  one-half 
are  destined  for  the  Christian  ministry,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  prepare  for 
college,  or  directly  for  the  Newton  theological  institution ;  a  chemical  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus  belong  to  the  institution.  At  Charkstown  is  a  female  sem- 
inary, incorporated  in  1833. 

In  Bosion,  in  addition  to  tvhat  was  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  we  notice  the 
following  schools:  the  Mount  Vernon  female  school,  kept  in  the  masonic  temple, 
Tremont  street;  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  R.  Leach  and  others; 
number  of  teadiers  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1833, 10;  scholars,  135 ;  Profeesor 
K  A  Andrews  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  took  diarge  of  the  school  May 
Ist ;  in  Bowdoin  street  is  a  school  for  lads,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pike ; 
fai  Salem  street  is  an  academy,  incorporated  m  1816 ;  in  FhiUips  place  is  a  female  r 
school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Bailey;   in  Tremont  street,  another  female^ 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emeraon ;  in  (Piauncy  hdU,  is  a  large 
fl^ool  of  lads  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer;  at  South  Boston  is  a  femtde  '' 
aeminaiy,  superintended  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  and  incorporated  in  1833 ;  Mr.  F. 
Leverett  keeps  a  select  dassical  school ;  the  Latin  grammar  school  is  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Dillaway.    In  addition,  there  Is  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  is  substantifUly  the  same  as  that 
pursued  at  the  country  academies. 

In  the  counties  south  of  Boston  are  the  following  institutions:  at  Dorchester 
m  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parish;  in  Weymtmthf  the  Braintree  and  Wey- 

2a 
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month  academy,  inoorporated  in  1828;  Bridgewater*  academy,  incorporated  in 
1799,  with  6,000  dollars  Ainds;  Brietol*  at  Taunton,  inoorporated  in  1792; 
Chatham^  1829;  Day^  at  Wrentham,  1806;  Derby  at  Hingham,  1797;  26,000 
dollars  fhnds;  FHends  at  New  Bedfi>rd,  1812;  funds,  6,000  dollars;  Ubrarf, 
1,200  volumes;  Ecmwer,  1829;  Kingston,  1816;  Middleboro',  1829,  Bapti^ 
Leonard  Tobey,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  instructors;  Sherburne^  1828;  Sandwidt^* 
1824;  PiymotUk,  1793;  Nantucket,*  1801;  in  the  same  town  89  acholais 
attend  'Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  school,'  the  expense  of  which  is  1,243  dol- 
lars, besides  which  49  private  schools  are  returned,  at  an  expense  of  9,552 
dollars;  at  Edgartown,  there  are  two  academies,  *£dgartown'  and  'Dukes 
county,' both  inoorporated  in  1833 — students  in  both,  100;  expense  of  both, 
1,000  dollars;  Partridge  at  Duxbury,  1829;  MiUon*  1798;  Randolph,  1833; 
FramkUn,  1833 ;  NenoUm  female,  Miss  A.  Hall,  instructress;  board,  1  dollar  75 
cents ;  tuition  from  6  dollars  to  7  dollars :  Yotmg  ladies  school  in  North  Bridge- 
water,  Miss  J.  A.  Perry,  instructress ;  tuition  from  2  dollars  to  7  dollars. 

OoLLEOES  AND  HIGHER  SEMINARIES. —  WUUams  coUege.  This  institution  if 
situated  in  Berkshire  county,  at  Williamstown,  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  State,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  State  lines  of  Vermont  and  New  York ; 
It  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who 
commanded,  for  some  time,  two  small  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooeac,  in 
Adams  and  Williamstown,  and  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  September  8,  1766.  He  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  sdiool  in  the  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  condition 
that  the  town  should  be  called  Williamstown ;  trustees  were  appointed  in  1 785 ; 
the  school  was  opened  in  1791 ;  in  1793,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  college,  under 
the  presidency  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D. ;  the  first  class,  four  in  number, 
gpraduated  in  1796.  Dr.  Fitch  remained  in  office  from  1796  to  1816,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  in  1831. 
The  following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  &culty: 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  divinity. 
Ebenezer  Kellogg,  professor  of  languages  and  librarian. 
Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  histoiy. 
Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
Albert  Hopkins,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Edward  Lasell  and  Joseph  L.  Partridge,  tutors. 

The  course  of  studies  does  not  materially  vary  fix>m  that  pursued  at  most  of 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  expenses  of  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  board, 
washing,  and  wood,  vary  from  79  dollars  60  cents,  to  106  dollars  60  cents,  year- 
ly. The  income  of  the  charity  funds  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  more  than 
80  students,  and  is  divided  among  applicants  according  to  their  necessities ;  half 
of  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  indigent  young  men  of  merit,  whether  designed 
for  the  Christian  ministry  or  not 

Berkshire  Medical  institution.  This  institution  is  established  in  Pittsfleld, 
Berkshire  county;  the  average  number  of  students  is  from  80  to  100;  the 
course  of  instruction  is  a  lecture  and  reading  term ;  tuition  for  the  former,  $40, 
for  the  latter,  $35  ;  the  former  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September 
and  continues  16  weeks;  the  latter  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  and 
continues,  with  the  exception  of  three  weeks'  vacation  in  May,  to  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  August ;  for  this  institution,  $3,000  have  been  raised  by  subscription, 
and  $5,000  given  by  the  legislature;  the  professors  are  Childs,  WiUiama,  S. 
White,  S.  P.  White,  Coventry,  and  Dewey. 

Arnherst  college.  This  college  is  situated  in  Amherst,  a  short  distance  fix>m 
the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  8  miles  east  of  Northampton,  80  miles  west 
from  Boston,  66  miles  east  of  Williams  college,  and  80  miles  north  of  Yale  col- 
lege; it  is  near  the  center  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  in  a  very  favorable 
location  in  all  points  of  view ;  it  was  established  in  1821,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  and  was  inoorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Maaaachu- 
setts  in  1826.  Dr.  Moore  died  in  June,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  who  now  fills  the  office.  Four  large  college  baUd- 
ings  have  been  erected,  each  four  stories  in  height,  three  of  them  containing  32 
Ttx)m8  each  for  students,  and  the  fourth  comprising  a  large  chapel,  library-room, 
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tmo  roofflt  for  the  miaermlogical  cabinet,  and  philoeophioal  apparatuflt  a  rhetori- 
cal ehAmber,  four  recitation  rooms,  and  convenient  basement  rooms  for  the 
cbemical  lectures  and  apparatus;  a  subscription  of  $60,000  for  the  college,  waa 
fsiaed  in  1832 ;  a  part  of  this  sum  will  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  college,  a  part  to  the  erection  of  a  flJfVh  edifice,  and  the  remainder  for  other 
porposeg.    Within  the  past  year,  the  college  has  received  from  Europe,  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus  and  books  to  the  value  of  $8,000 ;  the  apparatus 
was  selected  with  great  care,  by  Professor  Hovey,  in  London  and  Paris,  and  is' 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country ;  the  books  are  mostly  standard  works 
in  the  £nglis|i,  French,  Italian,  Latio,  and  Greek  languages ;  the  various  librs- 
ries  received  an  addition  of  4,000  volumes;  no  student  is  admissible  to  the 
freshman  diss  till  he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to  have  an  advanced 
standing  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  age.    The  necessary  expenses  of 
a  student  for  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  vacations,  vary  from  $96  to  $122; 
the  expense  for  books  is  comparatively  trifling;  the  tuition  of  beneficiaries  of 
charitable  associations,  and  of  other  indigent,  pious  youths  preparing  for  the 
ministry  is  wholly  paid  from  the  fond  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  about  36 
indigent  students  are  gratuitously  supplied  with  fiimiture.    The  foUowmg  gen- 
tlemen  compose  the  &culty : 

Bev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  president  and  pro£  of  mental  philos.  and 

divinity. 
Bev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Sylvester  Hovey,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Rer.  N.  W.  Fidce,  professor  of  Greek,  and  belles  lettrea 

,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

Samuel  11  Worcester,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

B.  Sl  Snell,  associate  professor  of  mathematios  and  natural  philosophy. 

Justin  Perkins  and  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  tutors. 

Harvard  Vhiversiiy.     This  institution  is  located  at  Cambridge,  Middlesex 
county,  on  Charles  river,  four  miles  west  of  Boston.    About  the  year  1636,  the 
general  court  advanced  four  hundred  pounds  toward  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege; m  1637,  the  college  was  located  at  Newtown;  in  1638,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Cambridge;  in  1638,  Bev.  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown, 
left  a  bequest  to  the  college  of  £779  27s.  2d. ;  in  honor  of  this  munificent  ben- 
efactor, tbe  general  court  gave  to  the  college  the  name  Harvard.    Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton  was  the  first  instructor,  but  was  soon  dismissed.    The  following  is  the 
Hst  of  presidents  of  the  college  with  the  time  of  their  administration :    Bev. 
Henry  Dunster,    1640-1669.    Bev.   Charles  Chaun<^,  1664-1671.     Leonard 
Hoar,  M.  D.,  1672-1676.     Bev.  Urian  Oakes,  1679-1681.    Bev.  John  Bogers, 
1683-1684.     Bev.  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.,  1684-1701.     Bev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  vice-president,  1701-1707.    John  Leverett,  F.  B.  S.,  1708-1724.    Bev. 
Beiqamin  Wadsworth,  1726-1737.    Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  1737-1769.    Bev. 
Samoel  Locke,  D.  D.,  1770-1773.    Bev.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  B.,  1774-1780. 
Bev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.,  1781-1801.    Bev.  Samuel  Webber,  D.  D.,  1806- 
1810.    Bev.  John  T.  Kirkland,  B.  B.,  LL  D.,  1810-1828.    Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
liL  D.,  1828.    The  following  are  the  principal  donations  which  have  been  made 
to  the  univeisitv  by  the  State :  In  1638,  £400 ;  in  1640,  the  Charies  river  ferry, 
for  a  number  of  years  worth  £12  annually,  in  1786  worth  £200  annually ;  two 
other  bridges  over  the  same  river  pay  £100  annually ;  for  a  long  series  of  years 
uinaal  grants  were  made  by  tbe  legislature;  $16,000  from  lands  in  Maine; 
Massachusetts  haU  built  in  1723 ;  Hollis  hall  in  1763 ;  Harvard  in  1766 ;  Hol- 
vonhy  and  Stoughton,  built  by  lotteries ;  in  1814^  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years; 
the  library  contains  40,000  volumes,  and  is  of  great  value;  in  1817  the  library 
Q[  Professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburgh,  was  bought,  and  presented  to  the  library  by 
Col.  Israel  Thomdike,  oontaining  upward  of  3,000  volumes  wholly  on  Ameri- 
can history,  geography,  and  statistics;  in  1823,  1,200  volumes  on  the  sfime 
"Ejects  were  purchased  of  D.  B.  Warden,  American  consul  at  Paris;  in  1830, 
^  Tolumes  on  the  same  subjects,  not  included  in  the  preceding  purchases, 
^  procured  in  London ;  it  contains  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world 
<n  Amerioan  history  and  its  kindred  subjects ;  Uie  ooUeotion  of  maps  and  charte 
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exceeds  13,000.  ^The  library-  is  opened  freely  to  literary  men  of  all  |Mirties» 
sects,  and  persuasions,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  what  are  essentijd  to  its 
preservation,  and  to  its  appropriate  use  in  the  advanoement  of  general  scienoe 
and  literature/  The  income  of  Harvard  college  is  between  $40,000  and 
$60,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same,  about  half  from 
tuition;  the  personal  property  of  ibe  college  is  over  $300,000;  the  corporatkn 
are  President  Quincy,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch,  Joseph  Story,  and  Francis  0.  Gray ;  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Ew]^ 
treasurer.  The  overseers,  in  aiddition  to  the  governor,  lieut-govemor,  councO, 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  president  of  the  university, 
are  29  in  number,  15  laymen  and  14  clergymen,  llie  members  of  the  fiusoltj 
are  as  follows  : 

Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  president 

,  Massachusetts  prof  of  natural  history. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  HoUis  prof  of  divinity. 

,  Alford  pro£  of  nat  reL  mor.  phiL,  Ac. 

Rev.  John  S.  Popkin,  D.  D.,  Eliot  proC  of  Greek  literature. 
Francis  Sales,  Esq.,  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 
James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Hersey  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physia 
John  0.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Hersey  prof,  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  Dane  prof  of  law. 

^  Hancock  pro£  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature. 

John  Farrar,  HoUis  prof  mathematics  and  nat  philosophy. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  prof,  of  materia  medica. 

^  Rumford  professor. 

Thomas  Nuttall,  lecturer  on  natural  history. 

George  Ticknor,  Smith  prof  French  and  Latin,  Ac. 

Walter  ChanniDg,  M.  D.,  prof,  obstet  and  med.  jurisprudsiioe. 

Edward  T.  Channing,  Boylston  prof  rhetoric  and  oratoiy. 

Jonathan  Barber,  instructor  in  elocution. 

John  W.  Webster,  Erving  prof  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  prof,  pulpit  eloquence  and  past  care. 

John  Ware,  M.  D.,  adjunct  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  phyiie. 

Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Ubrarian. 

Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey,  prof  biblical  literature. 

Pietro  Bachi,  instructor  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Aa 

Charles  Follen,  prof  German  langpiage  and  literature. 

,  Royall  prof  of  law. 

Charles  Beck,  proC  of  Latin  and  permanent  tutor. 

Francis  M.  J.  Surault,  instructor  in  French. 

Cornelius  0.  Felton,  prof  of  Greek  and  permanent  intor, 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Henry  S.  McKean,  Jole  Giles,  and  Benjamin  Peiioe^  tu- 
tors; Edmund  L  Cushing,  Chandler  Robbins,  James  F.  Clark,  and  Samuel  A. 
Devens,  proctors;  Oliver  Sparhawk,  steward.  The  necessary  expenses  are  as 
follows;  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  Ac,  $90;  board  forty  weeks,  $73  50;  text- 
books, $12  50;  special  repairs,  $3;  totel,  $179;  wood  is  $6  or  $7  a  cord; 
washing  from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter. 

Law  school  connected  wWi  Harvard  University,  The  design  of  this  institution 
is  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  legal  education  for  gentlemen  destined  for  the 
bar  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  elementary  instruction  for 
eentlemen  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  public  liie  or  conunercial  business; 
it  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Royall  professor  of  law. 
Judge  Story  resides  at  Cambridge,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  official  duties, 
assists  in  the  direction  of  the  school ;  the  terms  and  vacations  correspond  with 
those  of  the  underg^duates ;  the  fees  for  instruction  are  $100  per  annum,  for 
which  the  students  have  the  use  of  lecture  rooms,  the  library,  and  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  the  university  gratuitotuly.  No  previous 
examination  is  necessary  for  admission,  and  constant  residence  at  Cambridge  is 
not  deemed  indispensable ;  the  course  of  study  embraces  law  of  personality, 
commercial  and  maritime  law,  law  of  real  property,  equi^,  crown  law,  diil 
law  law  of  nations,  constitutional  law. 
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t 
iMa{  tchooL    The  fiKmlty^  of  medicine  oonsiflta  of  the  president  of  the  nni- 
▼WBtjr,  and  the  profenore  end  lecturers  anthorised  to  g;ive  instruction  to  the 
oediod  itodenta.    Candidates  for  the  deg^ree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply 
with  the  following  roles :    They  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
<Itliv«nd  at  the  MasBaohusetts  medical  college ;  have  employed  three  years  in 
their  profenonal  studies  under  the  instruction  of  a  regular  practitioner  of  med- 
icine; if  Dot  possessed  of  a  university  education,  shall  satiify  the  &cu]ty  in  re- 
jpeet  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philosophy; 
^  weeks  before  the  examination  must  transmit  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a 
^inertation  written  by  themselves  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine ; 
•nd  most  mbmit  to  a  separate  examination  before  all  the  &culty ;  these  disser- 
^0D8  must  be  defivered  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  and  for  the  winter 
examination  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December ;  the  lectures  are  delivered' 
It  the  Maasachusetts  medical  college  in  Boston,  and  commence  annually  on  the 
^^  Wednesday  in  October ;  they  continue  four  mojnths ;  during  the  lectures^ 
the  etodents  may  find  in  the  dty  various  opportunities  for  practical  instruction. 
IHvmiy  tchool    Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  on  the  day  before 
oommencementi  and  pass  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  first 
tenchaptera  of  Deuteronomy.     'If  unknown  to  the  fiiculty,  they  are  to  present 
teetimoniala  of  their  moral  and  serious  character.'    Students  are  required  to 
"Mide  in  or  near  divinity  ball;  they  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $60  for  the  pay- 
Dent  of  term  bills;  board  is  $1  75  a  week;  each  student  must  possess  a  copy 
<«  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  languages,  the  latter  in  Oriea* 
bich'a edition;  a  copy  of  all  other  class-books  is  fiimisbed  on  loan;  indigent 
sfodenta  are  aided  from  foundations  and  other  sources;  instruction  is  given  by 
Aofeasor  Ware  in  natural  religion,  church  history,  and  systematic  theology ;  by 
Professor  Ware,  Jr.,  in  pulpit  eloquence,  composition,  and  deliver)'  of  sermons^ 
and  pastoral  duties;  by  Professor  Palfrey  in  biblical  literature,  Hebrew  criti- 
dsm,  kc 

Newton  Theologicai  instUuUon.  This  seminary  is  situated  at  Newton,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  it  has  two  principal  buildings,  a  mansion 
house,  and  a  brick  edifice  86  feel  long,  49  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement ;  it  has  31  rooms  for  students,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  bedroom;  it  also  contains  a  reading  room,  a  chapel,  and  library  room.  The 
institution  was  incorporated  in  February,  1826,  and  commenced  operations  in 
the  following  November,  with  three  students  in  the  fomily  of  Professor  Chase. 
The  institution  is  open  for  those  persons,  and  those  only,  who  give  evidence  of 
possessing  genuine  piety,  suitable  gifts  and  attainments,  and  of  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  proper  motives  in  wishing  to  pursue  theological  studies.  The  reg- 
Qjiroourse  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  biblical  literature,  church  history, 
hiblical  theology,  and  pastoral  duties  The  plan  contemplates  four  profossor- 
Bhipe;  only  three  have  been  yet  appointed: 

Rev.  Irah  Chase,  prof  of  biblical  theology. 
Rev.  Henry.  J.  Ripley,  prof  of  biblical  literatura 
Bev.  James  D.  Knowles^  proC  of  pastoral  duties. 

fhmhffiad  mminary  at  Andover.    This  institution  was  established  in  Ando- 
w,  Essex  county,  in  1807.    It  is  endowed  by  the  donations  of  John  Norris, 
nd  of  his  widow  of  Salem,  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  and  Samuel 
Abbot  of  Andover,  and  of  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet  of  Newburvport 
The  seminary  has  a  president,  four  ordinary  and  one  extraordinary  professor- 
^ips;  the  president  is  generally  to  be  a  professor  in  the  seminary.    The  build- 
ing are  three  in  number,  built  of  brick,  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commanding 
n  eztensirs  prospect;  the  central  edifice  contains  the  chapel,  three  lecture 
rooms,  and  a  large  library  room ;  the  others  fiirnish  accommodations  for  120 
Ments.    It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  fourth  building;  in  addition  there 
^  hooaes  for  the  president,  three  professors,  and  the  steward ;  also  a  large 
roUding  of  stone  Ibr  the  purposes  of  manual  labor ;  the  seminary  is  under  the 
■■me board  of  trustees,  which  hare  the  management  of  Phillips  academy;  tiie 
nc%  and  instraetora  are, 
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Rev.  Ebeneser  Porter,  preeident,  and  lecturer  on  homfletiofl. 

Bey.  Leonard  Woods,  Abbot  proC  Ohriatian  theology. 

Bey.  Moses  Stuart,  associate  proC  sacred  literature. 

Bey.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Bartilet  pro£  sacred  rhetoric. 

Bey.  Balph  Emerson,  Brown  prof.  eod.  history  and  leetorer  on  pastoral 

duties. 
Eidward  Robinson,  pro£  extraor.  sacred  literature  and  librarian. 

The  institution  is  equally  open  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations ;  it  is  re- 
quired of  eyery  candidate  for  admission,  that  he  iUmish  testimonials  that  he 
possesses  good  natural  and  acquired  talentSi  that  he  has  been  regularly  educa- 
ted at  some  oollege,  or  has  otherwise  made  equiyalent  literary  acquisitions,  tha^ 
he  sustains  a  &ir  moral  character,  and  is  hopefully  possessed  of  personal  piety, 
if  not  a  professor  of  religion,  he  is  required  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion ;  candidates,  who  expect  charitable  assistance,  must 
present  the  proper  testimonials  of  their  indigence.  Eyery  candidate  must  be 
prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
chrestomathy  of  Professor  Stuart,  so  fkr  as  the  extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus extend.  The  libraries  and  all  the  facilities  of  education  at  this  institiUion 
are  more  complete  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  at  any  other  theological  sem- 
inary in  the  Christian  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  literary  associations  in  Massachusetts:  Anua^ 
can  academy  of  arts  and  sciences^  incorporated  in  1780;  N.  Bowditch,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  president.  Massachuseita  historical  society^  instituted  1791,  incorporated 
1794;  statute  meetings  last  Thursday  of  January,  April,  and  October,  and  the 
day  before  oonmiencement  at  Cambridge,  John  Dayis,  LL.  D.,  president,  Bey. 
Charles  Lowell,  B.  D.,  recording  secretary.  Bey.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.,  corres- 
ponding secretaiy,  James  Sayage,   treasurer,   ^  librarian.     American 

antiquarian  society,  incorporated  October,  1812;  Thomas  L.  Wintbrop,  presi- 
dent, Bejoice  Newton  of  Worcester,  recording  secretary,  Edward  Eyerett  of 
Charlestown,  foreign  corresponding  secretaiy,  William  Lincoln  of  Worcester, 
domestic  corresponding  secretary ;  library,  cabinet,  Ac.,  at  Worcester.  American 
institute  of  instruction;  Bey.  Francis  Wayland,  B.  D.,  Proyidence,  B.  I.,  presi- 
dent, Wm.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  corresponding  secre- 
taries; Bichard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  treasurer;  A.  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson, 
Cornelius  Walker,  curators.  Boston  society  for  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge; 
Daniel  Webster,  president  Massachusetts  Vyceum;  Hon.  A.  H.  Eyerett,  presi- 
dent, Bey.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  corresponding  secretary,  Josiah  Holbrook,  re- 
cording secretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  Carter,  treasurer,  Messrs.  Wm.  Jackson,  T.  A. 
Greene,  S.  C.  Phillips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  A.  B.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Joseph 
Brown,  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  curators. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Elbkbntart  Bduoatiok. — In  1828,  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  an- 
nually for  the  support  of  public  schools,  with  authority  to  each  town  to  raise  by 
tax  double  the  amount  of  its  proportion  of  the  $10,000.  All  the  towns  ayailed 
themselyes  of  its  proyisions.  The  whole  number  of  schools  probably  exceeds 
$700.  Till  within  a  short  period,  education  has  been  yeiy  much  neglected  in 
Bhode  Island. 

AoADBMiES  AND  HiaH  SCHOOLS. — ^The  Friends'  boarding  school  in  Providence, 
established  by,  and  belonging  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England,  is  a 
spacious  structure  of  brick,  with  a  basement  of  grapite,  under  the  care  of  a  su- 
perintendent, 5  male  and  4  female  teachers.  There  are  117  male  and  70  female 
pupils;  it  has  a  small  library.  The  public  schools  were  established  in  1800, 
and  now  consist  of  5  grammar  schools,  5  primary  schools^  and  one  AJHcan 
school;  they  originated  with  the  mechanics'  and  manufacturers'  association. 
The  Mhtglish  and  classical  Seminary  at  East  Greenwich^  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils,  on  the  first  of  April;  Geoige  W.  Greene,  principal;  the  year 
is  diyided  into  two  terms  of  flye  months  each ;  the  first,  commencing  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  will  close  on  the  last  of  August;  the  second,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  of  October,  will  dose  on  the  last  of  February ;  board  and 
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tuition  in  the  Ikmily  of  the  principal,  $200  a  year ;  toition  alone  in  English, 
$36;  for  the  langnagee  and  mathematics.  $&0;  no  acholar  received  for  lees 
than  a  term. 

OOLLEGXS  AlfD  mOHEB  SE1IIFAR1B& — Brown  VntversHy.  This  institntion  was 
incorporated  in  1764,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island ;  it  was  origioally  established  at  Warren, 
where,  in  the  ^ear  1Y69,  the  first  commencement  was  celebrated;  it  was  re- 
aacved  to  Providence  in  1770 ;  it  takes  its  name  from  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most 
distinguished  bene&ctor ;  it  has  two  halls,  both  of  brick,  namely,  university 
hall,  four  stories  high,  150  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide,  containing  50  rooms  for 
officers  and  students,  besides  a  chapel,  library,  and  philosophic^  rooms;  and 
Hope  college,  built  in  1822,  four  stories  high,  120  feet  long,  40  wide,  with  48 
rooms  for  ofBoeis  and  students ;  they  are  plaoed  on  some  of  the  highest  ground 
in  the  city.  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  has  resolved  to  erect  at  his  own  expense, 
another  college  edifice,  to  embrace  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical  hall,  lecture 
rooms,  ftc.,  to  be  brick,  three  stories  high  besides  the  basement,  86  feet  long 
and  42  wide ;  it  will  be  placed  in  the  front  yard  of  the  college,  ou  the  sooth, 
and  win  of  course  fit>nt  the  north;  a  subscription  has  just  been  commenced  in 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $25,000,  intended  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent fimd,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus;  Mr.  Brown  has  given  $10,000  toward  it,  and  an- 
other gentleman  has  subscribed  $1,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sum  will  be 
completed  by  the  next  commencement.  The  government  of  the  university  is 
invested  in  a  board  of  follows,  consisting  of  12  members,  8  of  whom,  including 
the  preffldent,  must  be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of  trustees,  of  36  members,  22  of 
whom  must  be  Bi^tists;  5  Friends,  5  Episcopalians,  and  4  Oongregationalists. 
The  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete ;  the  following  is  the  list  of  presi- 
dents.  Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.,  1765-1791.  Rev  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D., 
1792-1802.  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1802»1826.  Rev.  Francis  Way- 
land,  D.  D.,  1826.    The  foculty  are. 

Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  president 

William  G.  Goddard,  proC  mor.  phil.  and  metaphysics. 

Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  professor  of  languagea. 

Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  prof.  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  prof  Latin  language  and  literature. 

George  I.  Chace,  Christopher  M.  Nickels,  and  William  Gammel.  tutors. 

Horatio  G.  Bowen,  librarian. 

Any  young  gentlemen  of  good  moral  character,  may,  without  becoming  a 
candidate  for  a  degree,  be  permitted  to  pursue,  with  the  several  classes  of  the 
institution,  such  brandies  of  study  as  his  parent  or  guardian  may  select.  The 
bill  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  libraiy,  and  incidental  expenses,  varies  ttom. 
$103  to  $128  per  annum;  the  board  in  commons  is  charged  at  its  net  expense, 
and  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions ;  good  board  is  fiiroished  at  $1  per  week, 
and  that  which  is  more  expensive  at  firom  $1  60  to  $1  61  per  week. 

OONNECnOUT. 

Elxmbntabt  Eduoatiok. — ^The  sum  divided  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1832,  was  $76,585  50,  which  considerably 
exceeds  the  expenditure  for  all  other  public  purposes.  This  sum  proceeds  Grom 
a  ftind  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  ui  Ohio,  of  $1,882,261.  The  number  of 
chUdren  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  all  the  school  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  in  August,  1831,  was  85,095.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  schools  would  not  be  better  supported  by  an  annual  tax;  in  other 
States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  tax  is  on  property,  and  thus  the  poorer  classes 
are  not  burdened,  while  they  pay  such  a  proportion  as  to  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  schools ;  the  rich  can  afibrd  to  pay,  by  the  greater  security  which 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  gives  to  their  property. 

AoADBMiES  AND  HiGH  80H00L8. — Booon  ocodemy  ai  Colchester^  incorporated 
in  1802;  fund,  $35,000;  Charles  P.  Otis,  principal,  Samuel  P.  Fox,  Dillon  WU- 
liams,  asBistants;  vacations,  first  I'hursday  in  September,  3  weeks,  first  Wednes- 
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day  in  JaDHftiT,  2  weeks,  first  Wednetday  in  Ifaj,  8  weeks.  Ptak^iM  academy; 
James  Haropnrey,  principal  and  teacher  of  the  French  langoage,  Chandler  Lee- 
den,  assistant ;  vacations  fit)m  anniversary  last  Wednesday  in  August,  3  weeka» 
fh>m  first  Id  January,  2  weeks,  ftt>m  first  Wednesday  in  May,  2  weeks.  HarU 
ford  femak  seminary;  John  T.  Brace,  principal  Hartford  grammar  school; 
Francis  Fellows,  principal;  tuition,  #6  a  term;  studies  taught,  are  geometry, 
algebra,  Latin,  Greek,  and  various  English  studies;  Andrew  Kingsbury,  Esq., 
treasurer.  Norwich  female  academy ;  Misses  Caulkins  and  Wood,  instructreaaes ; 
f  Drs.  Famsworth  and  Hooker,  lecturers.  New  Hanten  young  ladies  institute;  Ray 
^Palmer  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  principals.  LiUH^fidi  female  academy^  Miss  Sarah 
^Pierce,  principal,  Misses  Jones,  Ogden,  and  Hart  assistants.  Gwken  academy^ 
John  Norton,  instructor.  Lanoaakrian  school,  New  Haiuen,  John  E.  Lowell  and 
Cynthia  E.  Bradley,  iDstmctor&  Franklin  instiluie^  New  Haven^  Charles  U. 
Shepard,  curator.  CktOegiaie  instikUCf  New  Hanen^  Professor  Cleaveland,  princi- 
pal Episcopal  academy,  Cheshire^  Bev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.  D.,  principal.  This 
seminary  has  large  funds.  Anniversary,  first  Wednesday  of  September.  Va- 
cations, four  weeks  firom  first  Monday  in  May,  and  four  weeks  from  first  Mon- 
day in  September.  Tolland  academy^  incorporated  in  1829.  Bev.  William  Ely, 
president,  Jeremiah  Parish,  secretary.  Ellington  school^  This  school  is  situated 
at  ElUngtoo,  about  16  miles  north-east  fW>m  Hartford,  in  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant villages  in  the  State.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  males,  all  of  whom 
board  together  under  the  care  of  proper  guardians.  The  summer  term,  of  24 
weeks,  commences  on  the  fourth  day  of  May.  For  board,  washing,  tuitioii,  su- 
perintendence, fuel,  and  lights,  the  charge  is  $90  a  term,  payable  in  advance. 
The  offloers  of  Yale  college  say,  that '  the  school,  after  a  trial  of  three  yeara,  has 
fully  answered  expectations,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers, 
and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  system  of  instructiou.'  Edward  Hall, 
superintendent,  John  Hall,  principal  and  instructor  in  elocution,  Luther  Wright 
in  Greek,  Samuel  G.  Brown  in  Latin,  Luther  Haven  in  English. 

Colleges  and  higher  SEMINABIS& — Wesleyan  University,  ai  Middletown, 
This  institution  is  on  the  west  l>ank  of  Connecticut  river,  16  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  26  north-east  of  New  Haven.  The  population  of  Middletown  in 
1830,  was  6,892.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  town.  The  university  wss 
commenced  in  Aug^t,  1831.  The  following  statements  will  show  its  present 
condition.  IhcuUy. — Rev.  Wilbur  Fiske,  D.  D ,  president,  and  acting  prol^dssor 
of  moral  science  and  beUes  lettres,  Augustus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  professor  of 

mathematics,  and  professor  of  natural  science, ,  professor  of  ancient 

lang^uages  and  literature,  and  acting  professor  of  natural  science.  Rev.  Jacob  F. 
Huber,  professor  of  modem  languages.  All  the  studies  pursued  at  tlie  univer- 
sity, are  divided  into  departments,  or  general  classes,  with  a  professor  at 
the  head  of  each.  The  number  of  these  departments  will  be  increased,  as  the 
means  and  wants  of  the  university  shall  increase.  At  present  they  consist  of 
five,  viz.: — L  Moral  science  and  belles  lettres;  II.  Mathematics;  UI.  Ancient 
languages  and  literature;  lY.  Natural  science;  Y.  Modem  languages.  The 
students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  acoommodntc 
their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  reference  to  their  standin^r 
in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire  course,  as  may  suit  bis 
circumstances;  and  when  regulsriy  dismissed,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diplomn, 
according  to  his  attainments. — But  no  one  will  be  entitled  to  the  coUegiate  de- 
gree of  biachelor  of  arts,  except  he  pass  a  thorough  and  satisfiictory  examina- 
tion in  the  entire  dassioEd  course.  Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be  admitted 
to  his  degree,  without  regard  to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  the  university. 
Daily  bills  of  merit  and  demerit  are  kept  of  each  student — ^the  former  denoting 
'the  excellencies  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  college  exercises — the  lat- 
ter, the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his  respective  duties.  The 
president  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records  in  any  particular  case,  when 
requested  by  the  student  or  his  fiiends ;  and  in  all  cases  wlrare  the  delinquencies 
exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where  private  and  pubhc  admonition  has  been 
given  without  effect,  a  statement  of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
friends  of  such  delinquenl  scholars.    This  will  be  the  laat  it^  of  discipline, 
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the  ilnalona  of  luapeBmon  or  dinuoBioD,  The  heoltf  are  detennined 
thtt  the  univereitf  shaU  not  be  infested,  and  the  whole  community  embarraaMd 
and  perhaps  corrupted,  by  idle  or  corrupt  members  The  uniTersity  has  a  choice 
libraiy  of  about  3,000  volumea,  and  a  very  respectable  philoaophioftl  and  chem- 
kiJ  apparatus. 

Waihuigkm  OoUege,  ai  Hartford,  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Bpisoopaliana,  and  was  established  in  1826.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about 
thiee  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  dty,  on  elevated  ground.  Bt  Bey.  Bishop 
Brownell  was  the  first  president    The  iioaiXj  are  now 

Ber.  N.  &  Wbeaton,  D.  D.,  president 

Ber.  Horatio  Potter,  prof  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

William  IL  Holland,  prof  ancient  languages. 

J.  8b  Bogen,  M.  D.,  prof  chemistry  and  m!neralog7. 

George  Gunner  If.  D.,  prof  botany. 

Hon.  William  w .  laisworth,  prof  of  law. 

Bev.  F.  8.  Janris,  D.  D.,  prof  oriental  languages  and  literature. 

Bey.  Lodos  M.  Purdy,  tutor. 

Giegory  A.  Perdicaris,  teadier  Qreek  language,  and  librarian. 

We  quote  the  following  statementa  from  a  late  prospectus  of  the  ooUege. 
< Terms  of  admission: — For  the  Freshman  dass,  English  grammar,  geo^ 
nphy,  and  arithmetic;    Gsesar's  Commentaries,  or  Sallust;    Cicero's  Sale^ 
OiBtms ;  Virgil ;  Jacob's  Greek  Boeder ;  the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  John, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  and  oompoaition  in 
Lttin  and  Greek,  as  taught  in  the  Latin  Tutor,  and  in  Neilson's  Greek  £xer- 
ofloa    Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing  must  sustain  a  fhrther  examination 
00  those  branches,  which  have  been  pursu^  by  the  class  which  they  propose  to 
eater.    Studento  of  the  partial  oowrse  must  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage 
those  studies  of  the  regular  courae,  to  which  they  propose  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion.   They  redte  with  the  regular  classes,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  lectures.    The  study  of  the  modem  languages  forms  a  separate  item  of  ez- 
pens&    Every  candidate  for  admission  shall  present  to  the  president  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  his  preceptor  or  some  other  responsible 
person ;  and,  if  admitted  from  another  college^  he  most  produce  a  certificate  of 
dismission  in  good  standing.    Public  Worship. — ^The  studento  are  required  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  coUese  chapel ;  and  on  the  Lord's 
day,  to  attend  public  worship,  either  in  the  chapd,  or  at  such  places  as  their 
parents  or  guardiana  may  desire.    Bxpensesi— >For  tuition  $11  00  per  term ; 
nr  room  rent,  $3  60  per  term ;  for  the  use  of  the  library,  $1  00  per  terra ;  for 
aweeping  rooms,  ringing  the  bell,  fuel  for  redtation  rooms,  and  printing,  $2  00 
per  term ;  all  payable  in  advance.    Besides  the  above,  there  will  be  occasional 
asaeBBments  for  damages,  extra  printing,  or  other  common  expenses.    No  com- 
mons are  established,  as  it  is  preferred  that  the  studento  should  board  in  private 
families,  contiguous  to  the  college.    The  price  of  board  varies  fl^m  $1  25  to 
$1  75  per  week.    The  studento  reside  in  the  college,  and  provide  for  them- 
aelvaa  bed  and  bedding,  furniture  for  their  rooms,  fire-wood,  candles^  books, 
atatioaary,  and  washing.    Books  and  ftimitnre  may  be  sold,  when  the  student 
haa  no  fiuther  use  for  them,  at  a  moderate  reduction  fit>m  the  original  cost    The 
Allowing  is  a  near  estimate  of  the  neoeaaairy  expenses,  exdusive  of  apparel^ 
pocket  money,  traveling,  and  board  in  vacations.    CoU^  bills  $60,  board  40 
ireeka,  ih>m  $60  to  $70 ;  fuel,  light,  washing,  from  $16  to  $30 ;  use  of  book% 
Ai^tiooeiy,  fiimiture,  firom  $10  to  $30;  taxes  in  classes,  from  $6  to  $8;  total, 
per  aumrn,  from  $141  to  $198.    In  regard  to  all  moneys  and  expenses  the  fol- 
»ving  provisions  of  the  college  laws  must  be  strictly  complied  with :— 'To  pre- 
TODt  extravagant  or  improper  expenditure  by  the  students,  all  moneys  deaijpied 
BT^eir  use  shaU  be  placed  by  their  parento  or  guardiana  in  the  bands  of  the 
^Qege  Buraar,  who  shall  superintend  their  expenses  with  a  parental  discretion. 
1*0  atodent  may  purchase  any  thing  without  bis  permission.    All  necessary 
^^^^  for  the  studento'  use  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Bursar,  who  shall  keep  a 
^^^  account  with  each  student  of  tdl  reodpto  and  expenditures  on  his  be* 
w^  and  ahsQ  reodve  a  fixed  salary  for  his  servioesf  and  he  shall  charge  each 
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skadent  with  three  per  cent  on  all  moneys  bo  disbursed,  and  pay  the  same  into 
the  college  treasorj.  If  amy  studeni  shaQ  receive  any  money  which  does  not  pa89 
through  the  luinda  of  (he  Buraar^  he  shad  he  lieibU  io  diemisaion  from  the  iniliiU' 
Hon.*  A  botanical  garden  and  green  house  is  attached  to  the  oollege,  'vrell 
stocked  with  plants,  both  exotic  and  indigenous. 

Tale  ChUege,    This  institution  was  established  in  1700,  and  incorporated  in 
1701.    It  was  established  at  Saybrook,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held 
there  September  13,  1702.    To  avoid  charges,  the  commencements  were  for 
several  years  private.    In  1703,  there  was  a  general  contribution  throughout 
the  colony  to  build  a  college  house.    In  1716,  the  institution  was  removed  to 
New  Haven.    The  first  commencement  at  New  Haven  was  in  1717,  when  four 
individuals  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.    About  this  time^ 
Mr.  Elihu  Tale,  of  London,  gave  a  donation  of  books  to  the  college,  worth  £100, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £300.    In  gratitude  for  his  munificent  donation,  the 
institution  was  named  Yale  Collkob.    In  1733,  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Ireland, 
gave  1,000  volumes  of  books,  and  two  small  foundations  for  premiums.    There 
are  now  ten  college  buildings ;  four  of  which  are  halls,  100  feet  by  40,  fbar 
stories  high,  containing  32  rooms  each  for  students ;  a  new  and  convenient 
chapel,  one  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  theological  school,  and  another 
to  the  library;  two  other  builc&ngs  containiug  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures, 
and  libraries ;  a  dining  hall  of  stone,  with  an  elegant  apartment  above  for  the 
mineralogical  cabinet  and  lectures;  a  chemical  laboratory;   and  the  medical 
college,  a  large  edifice  of  stone.    The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are 
very  good.    The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  presidents:— Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701-1707. 
Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.,  1719-1722.     Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  1726-1739. 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1739-1766.    Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  1766-1777.     Rev. 
Esra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1777-1796.    Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1796-1817.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1817.    The  feculty  are  now: 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  jpresident 

Hon.  David  Daggett,  LL.  D.  prof  of  law. 

Thomas  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  prof,  of  surgery. 

Beiy'amin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  prof  chemistry,  mineralogyt  Aa 

James  L.  Kingsley,  LL.  D.,  prof  of  Latin. 

Eli  Ives,  M.  D.,  prof  theory  and  practice  of  physia 

Bev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Dwight  prof,  theolo^. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.  D.,  prof  anatomy,  Ao. 

Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.  D.,  prof  obstetrics. 

Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  prof,  saored  literature. 

Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  instructor  in  law. 

Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  prof  divinity. 

Rev.  Chauncy  A.  Goodrich,  prof  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Denison  Olmsted,  prot  math,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  prof  Greek. 

Henry  Durant,  William  Carter,  Henry  N.  Day,  Flavel  Basoom,  AUred  New- 
ton, Leverett  Griggs,  Anthony  D.  Stanley,  and  David  C.  Comstock,  tutors; 
Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry ;  Erasmus  D.  North, 
teacher  in  elocution.  The  foUowing  statements  will  give  fiirther  information  in 
respect  to  the  college.  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  till  he 
has  completed  his  fourteenth  year;  nor  to  an  advanced  standing  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  ag^  The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years. 
In  each  3rear  there  are  three  terms  or  sessions.  The  three  younger  classes  are 
divided,  each  into  three  parts;  and  each  of  the  divisions  is  committed  to  the 
particular  charge  of  a  tutor,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  professors,  instructs 
it  The  senior  class  is  instructed*  by  the  president  and  professors.  Each  of  the 
four  classes  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  in  a  day ;  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  when  they  have  only  two.  Gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
teach  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  are  engaged  by  the  faculty  to  give 
instruction  in  these  branches  to  those  students  who  desire  it,  at  their  own  ex- 
penae.    The  Berkeleian  premium,  of  about  forty-six  doUars  a  year,  is  given  to 
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tibe  flcholar  in  each  daas  who  panes  the  beet  yrammation  in  lAtin  and  Gfeek ; 
prcnrided  be  reside  an  a  graduate  in  New  Haven,  one,  two,  or  three  years. 
Premioms  are  alao  giren  for  Latin  and  English  composition,  and  for  declamation 
in  public. 

The  Theological  diparlmenL  The  instructors  in  the  theological  department 
are  a  profeesor  of  didactic  theology,  a  professor  of  sacred  literature,  and  the 
profeesors  of  divinity  and  rhetoric  in  the  classical  department  of  the  college. 
The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years;  and  the  students  are 
divided  into  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes. 

The  LoaD  school  The  law  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  David 
Daggett,  LL  D.,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Connecticut,  and  profossor  of 
law ;  and  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Eisq.,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.  The 
students  are  required  to  peruse  the  most  important  elementary  treatises,  and  are 
daOy  examined  on  the  author  they  are  reading,  and  receive  at  the  same  time 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  tiie  subject  they  are  studying.  A  course  of 
lectures  is  delivered  by  the  profeesor  of  law,  on  all  the  titles  and  subjects  of 
coDunon  and  statute  law.  A  moot  court  is  holden  once  a  week  or  oftener, 
which  employs  the  students  in  drawing  pleadings  and  investigating  and  argu- 
ing questions  of  law.  The  professor  of  law  delivers  lectures  to  the  senior  class 
in  college,  during  the  first  and  second  terms  once  in  each  week. 

l%e  Medical  inetiiuiion.  The  instructors  of  the  medical  institution,  are  a  pro- 
feiBor  of  surgery,  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  a  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  a  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therepeutics,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  a  professor  of  obstetrics.  The  lectures 
commence  twelve  weeks  fi^m  the  third  Wednesdsy  in  August^  snd  continue 
sixteen  weeks.  During  the  course,  from  50  to  100  lectures  are  given  by  each 
professor.  The  entire  expense  of  a  residence  of  four  months,  through  the 
course,  including  fees  and  all  expenses,  except  clothing,  is  from  130  to  160 
dollars. 

LOchfidd  Law  school  Litchfield  is  the  capital  of  Litchfield  county,  30  miles 
west  of  Hartford,  31  north-west  of  New  Haven,  329  flrom  Washington.  We 
quote  the  following  statements  respecting  the  celebrated  law  school  in  this 
town.  The  number  of  students  from  1798  to  1827,  both  inclusive,  was  780. 
This  law  school  was  established  in  1782  by  the  Hem.  Tapping  Beeve,  late  Chief 
Jnstice  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  under  his  sole  direction  until  the  year 
17  98^  when  the  Hon.  J.  Gould  was  associated  with  him.  These  gentlemen  con- 
tinued their  joint  labors  until  1820,  since  which  period  Judge  €k>uld  has  lectured 
ak)ne.  From  its  commencement,  it  has  enjoyed  a  patronage,  which  distinguished 
talent  combined  with  great  legal  attainment  justiy  merited.  It  has  been  com- 
posed of  young  men  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  many  of  whom  have  since 
been  eminently  conspicuous^  both  as  jurists  and  as  statesmen.  And  indeed  even 
now,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  legal  seminaries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  our  country,  this  school  maintains  its  pre-eminence.  This,  it 
is  believed,  te  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages,  which  the  mode  of  instruction 
here  prescribed,  possesses  over  the  systems  usually  adopted  in  similar  institu- 
tionsL  According  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Judge  Gould,  the  law  is  divided  into 
fbrty-^ght  titles,  which  embrace  all  its  important  branches,  and  of  which  be 
treats  in  systematic  detail.  These  titles  are  the  result  of  thirty  yeare  severe 
and  dose  application.  They  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  legal  reading  during 
that  period,  and  continue  moreover  to  be  enli^ged  and  improved  by  modern 
s^judications.  The  lectures^  which  are  delivered  every  day,  and  whidi  usually 
occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  embrace  every  principle  and  rule  falling  under  the 
several  divisions  of  the  different  titles.  The  examinations,  which  are  held  every 
Saturday,  upon  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  week,  consist  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  each  rule,  and  not  merely  of  such  questions  as 
csn  be  answered  from  memory  without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment  These 
examinations  are  held  a  part  of  the  time,  by  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Esq.,  a  dis- 
ttnguished  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  whose  practice  enables  him  to  introduce  fre- 
quent snd  fiuniliar  illustrations,  which  create  an  hiterest,  and  serve  to  iinpress 
Biore  strongly  upon  the  mind  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  week.  There 
is  also  connected  with  the  institution,  a  moot  court  for  the  argument  of  law 
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quMtioim,  at  which  Judge  Ckmld  presides.  The  questions  that  are  discussed, 
are  prepared  by  him  in  the  forms  in  wiiich  they  generally  arise.  These  courts 
are  held  once  ai  least  in  each  week,  two  students  acting  as  counselors,  one  on 
each  side:  And  the  arguments  that  are  advanced,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  are  carefhUy  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. '  For  the 
preparation  of  these  questions,  access  may  at  all  times  be  had  to  an  extensive 
Ubiary.  Besides  these  courts,  there  are  societies  established  for  improvement 
in  forensic  exercises,  which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  students.  The 
whole  course  is  completed  in  fourteen  months,  including  two  vacations  of  four 
weeks  each,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn.  No  student  can  enter 
for  a  shorter  period  than  three  months.  The  terms  of  instruction  are  $100  for 
the  first  year,  and  $60  for  the  second,  payable  either  in  advance  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Asyhnnfifr  (he  Deaf  cmd  Dwmh  at  Hartford,  The  American  Ssylum  owes  its 
origin  to  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det^  to  give  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
city.  The  attention  of  people  being  excited,  it  was  comput^  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  Connecticut ;  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  institution  at  Hartford  for  their 
relief  having  previously  stipulated  for  means  of  personally  examining  the 
European  institutions  for  the  relief  of  persons  thus  afflicted.  Mr.  GktUaudet 
embarked  for  Europe  in  May,  1816.  He  returned  in  August,  1816,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Abb6  Sicard.  The 
course  of  instruction  commenced,  with  seven  pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in 
1839,  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  institution,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Oaliaudet 
and  nine  assistant  instructors.  64  of  the  pupils  were  supported  wholly  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts;  16,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  that  of  New  Hamjh 
shire;  13  by  that  of  Maine;  21  by  that  of  Vermont;  and  13  by  that  of  Con- 
necticut The  institution,  from  its  establishment  to  1830,  had  imparted  its 
benefits  to  318  personsL  The  funds  of  the  asylum  have  been  derived  fix>m  private 
donations,  and  from  a  grant  of  land  in  Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  1819.  These  have  fhmished  the  institution  with  a  lu^  and 
commodious  brick  buUding,  in  which  the  pupils  reside  and  receive  instruction; 
a  dwelling^bouse  for  the  principal,  and  convenient  out-houses,  including  two 
brick  workshops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  work  four  or  five  hours  daily,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  mechanical  trade ;  and  have  enabled  the  directors  to  form  a  perm»- 
nent  rond  of  considerable  amount 

NEW  YORK. 

EuEXBNTABT  Educahov.—' There  were  in  the  State  of  New  Yorir,  on  th« 
last  day  of  December,  1831,  which  was  the  date  of  the  latest  reports  on  the 
number  of  children,  608,878  children  over  6  and  under  16  years  of  age;  of 
whom  494,969  received  instruction  in  district  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
organized  school  districts  in  the  State  is  9,600;  of  which  8,941  made  their  an- 
niud  reports.  These  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  an  average 
period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in« 
structed  in  those  districts  which  made  returns,  was  a  fraction  more  than  66  fbr 
each  school  In  1816,  the  number  of  organized  districts  was  2,766,  and  the 
children  taught  according  to  the  returns,  was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those 
districts  which  have  adopted  the  syBten^  in  16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6,846 ; 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  childiren  taught,  in  the  same  time,  364^863. 
The  productive  capital  of  the  New  York  school  fUnd  now  amounts  to  $1,736,- 
176  28.  The  revenue  it  afforded  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September 
last^  was  $93,766  31.  But  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at 
$101,260 ;  for  the  fund  is  increasing.  This  revenue  is  paid  over  fh>m  the  State 
treasury  to  the  commissioners  of  the  several  towns  in  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools ;  and  it  appears  that  so  much  is  added  fVom  the  general  funds  of 
the  treasury,  as  to  make  up  the  round  sum  of  $100,000.  To  this»  if  we  add 
$188,384  63,  the  avails  of  a  State  tax;  and  $17,198  25  which  is  derived  from 
local  funds  possessed  by  some  of  the  towns»  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $306,- 
582  78 :  and  this  usually  is  denominated  the  'public  money/    It  appears  that 
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761  towns  pud  to  (heir  toAohen  dmiog  the  past  yew,  hj  way  of  sobscriptioii, 
Toliintarj  ooDtribution,  or  taxation  in  their  sevend  districts,  $358,320  17 ;  and 
this  added  to  the  pablio  money,  makes  an  aggregate  amount  of  $663,902  95 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  with  the  exception  of  about  $60,000  otherwise 
applied  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thus  where  the  State  or  the  school  fond 
pays  one  dollar  for  teachers'  wages,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his 
property,  pays  $1  28;  and  by  roluntary  contribution  in  the  school  distrid 
where  he  resides,  $3  58  for  the  same  object,  to  which  is  added  the  proportion 
of  17  cents,  deriyed  ftom  the  local  school  fund.  So^hat  the  State  pays  less  than 
on&^isdht  and  the  inhabitants  flve-sixtha  of  the  teachers'  wages.  But  the  amoonl 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  expense  annually  incurred 
for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  yearly  value  of  the  capital  Tested  in 
school-houses,  the  books,  fuel,  Ac.,  is  estimated  at  $462,579;  which  added  to 
the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,126,432  45,  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  common  schools.  And  the 
revenue  of  the  school  fund;  that  is,  the  $100,000  paid  finom  the  State  treasury 
pays  a  fraction  less  than  on^-eleventh  of  the  annual  expenditures  upon  these 
schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never  has  paid  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  Thus,  every  year's  experience  of  the  tendency  of  the  New  York  com- 
mon school  system  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  which  devised 
a  plan  so  excellent,  and  which  makes  a  fund  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State^ 
instead  of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as 
has  sometimes  happened,  especially  in  Connecticut.  The  superintendent  ap- 
pears to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which  there  are  about  57  in  the 
State,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate  seminaries  for  preparing 
teachers  for  common  schools ;  and  also  urges  with  great  earnestness,  the  im* 
portance  of  employing  competent  teachers  of  common  schools,  at  much  more 
Uberal  prices  than  heretofore.  He  urges,  too,  a  more  rigid  discharge  of  du^ 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and, — as  we  are  very  happy  to  see^ 
expresses  a  deep  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  provide  the 
means  of  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  manu&cturing  establishments.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  furnishing  every  sdiool  district  in  the  State  with  a 
copy  of  Hall's  lectures  on  school  keeping:  a  measure  of  undoubted  importance^ 
and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  States. 

The  sum  apportioned  to  public  jachools  in  New  York  city,  during  the  year 
1832,  was  $90,748  86,  being  nearly  $20  to  each  scholar  instructod  in  the 
Bcdiools,  which  are  allowed  by  the  legi^ture  to  share  in  the  fonds.  The  cul- 
pable indifference  of  parents  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  public 
achoolsi  is  still  felt  as  a  serious  evil  In  the  city  of  New  York.  The  public 
school  society  has  endeavored  to  counteract  this  deplorable  apathy,  by  employ- 
ing a  person  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  to  visit  parents  in  all  parts  of  the 
dty,  and  to  invite  and  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  to  school;  and  it 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  coihmissioners,  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  '  excluding  from  the  participation  of  public  charity,  when 
it  may  be  required,  all  out-door  poor,  whether  emigrants  or  not,  who,  having 
chOdren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  them  to 
some  one  of  the  public  schools.'  About  4,000  fomiliee  are  usually  aided  as  out- 
door poor;  averaging  five  to  each  fiimily,  it  gives  a  total  of  20,000,  who  wUl 
feel  the  benefit  of  this  ordinance.  The  English  reader  is  used  in  549  towns  in 
the  State ;  Daboll's  arithmetic  in  472 ;  Murray's  grammar  in  462 ;  Webster's 
spelling  book  in  433 ;  the  New  Testament  in  166 ;  Woodbridge's  geography  in 
375;  Walker's  dictionary  in  95;  Olney's  geography  in  183;  Cobb's  spelling 
book  in  235;  Kirkham's  grammar  in  111,  Ac. 

Academies  and  High  sohools. — 'The  incorporated  academies,'  says  Mr. 
Flagg,  in  his  last  report,  '  may  be  relied  upon  as  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  There  are  now  57  academies  in  the  State ;  in  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  which  about  $400,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State  and  by  indi- 
viduals ;  and  to  these  academies  a  revenue  of  $10,000  is  distributed  annually 
by  the  State.  In  1827,  $150,000  were  transferred  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  State,  to  the  literature  f\ind,  for  the  avowed  object  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  of  common  schools,  by  increasing  the  apportionment  to  the 
academies.'    In  each  senatorial  district  the  sum  of  $1,250  is  distributed. 
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At  Rochester  is  a  manual  labor  adiool,  which  not  long  fince  oomoMDced  op- 
erations.    At  Whitestown,  near  Utica,  is  the  Onnda  ituMiUey  a  manual  labor 
school,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years.    Rev.  Gtoorge  W.  GkUo 
has  lately  been  chosen  principal.    The  Kinderhook  academy  is  under  the  care 
of  Messrs.  Silas  Metcalf)  and  James  Johnson,  Jr.    The  moral  improvement  of 
the  pupils  receives  particular  attention.    The  library  contains  nearly  400  select 
volumes.    Board  is  about  $1  75  a  week;  tuition  from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter.    Tlie 
Albany  academy  has  16  trusteea,  and  220  students.    T.  R.  Beds,  principal; 
Peter  Bullions,  Joseph  Henry,  Daniel  D.  T.  Leach,  and  G.  W.  Carpenter,  instmct- 
ors.    Buffaio  literary  and  ddentiific  academy.     Biev.  Charles  Bishop,  principal ; 
Bev.  G.  0.  Warner,  and  James  Jarvis,  Jr.,  assistants.    Erasmus  HaU  academy, 
Flatbush,  L.  L,  four  miles  from  New  York  city,  J.  W.  Kellogg,  principal     The 
building  is  100  feet  by  36,  with  a  wing  of  60  feet  by  26.    Fhtshing  insOMe  for 
boys,  Queens  county.     Rev.  Mr.  Muhl^iberg.  prindpaL     Geneva  academy  for 
boys,  connected  with  Geneva  college,  86  pupils  in  1830.    The  TroyfemaJk  sem- 
inary was  instituted  in  1821 ;   Emma  Willard,  prindpal,  a  vioe-prindpal,  and 
19  assistants.    Pupils  between  200  and  300,  one-third  from  Troy.    The  Brook- 
lyn coUegiaie  institu^  opposite  New  York  ci^,  has  a  capital  of  $30,000,  designed 
to  afford  young  ladies  the  same  advantages  that  are  ^'oyed  by  young  men  in 
colleges.    76  pupils  can  be  accommodated  as  boarders  with  the  principaL    The 
Ontario  female  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1826,  capital  $10,000,  Miss  Han- 
nah Upham,  principal;  and  6  assistants;   100  scholars.    The  other  prindpal 
female  academies  are  Clinton,  Hamilton,  Cortlandville,  Homer,  Cooperstown, 
Whitesboro,  Washington  at  Greenwich,  Rensselaerville,  Hobart  in  Delaware 
county,  Mt  Pleasant  in  Westchester,  Ac    In  1830,  there  had  been  distributed 
to  the  various  academies  from  the  literature  fund,  $120,188  83 ;  and  given  di- 
rectly by  the  legislature,  $27,268  82. 

Colleges  and  hioheb  Seminaries. — Brodqxni  college.  The  college,  which 
the  Baptists  are  here  erecting,  is  constructed  of  free  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  five 
stories  high  induding  the  basement  Exdusive  of  the  chapel,  library  room. 
Ac.,  there  are  to  be  90  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  student&  Connected 
with  the  institution  are  five  acres  of  land^  The  whole  cost  of  the  establishment 
is  $16,000. 

Oeneva  college.  This  institution  was  established  at  Geneva  in  1826.  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.,  president.  *The  disdpline  exercised  at  this  college, 
is  as  much  as  possible  of  the  paternal  character,  by  private  admonition,  rather 
than  public  censure,  by  the  endeavor  to  produce  correct  conduct  from  the  in- 
culcation of  correct  principals — religious  prindpals,  if  this  can  be  effected — if 
not  from  the  inculcation  of  honorable  and  gentlemanly  feelings.  A  system  of 
espionage  and  coercion  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided.*  The  following  ia  the 
list  of  offlcera : 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.,  president 

Horace  Webster,  prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

,  prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

M.  D.  Holstein,  prof  of  modem  languages. 

Avbum  Theohgicai  seminary.  This  institution  was  established  by  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  in  1820.    The  feculty  are: 

Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  prof,  of  Christian  theology. 
Rev.  M.  L.  R.  Perrine,  D.  D.,  prof,  of  ecdesiastical  h^ory. 
Rev.  Heniy  Mills,  prof  of  bibUcal  literature. 
,  prof  of  sacred  rhetoric. 

ffamiUon  college.  This  institution  is  located  at  Clinton,  a  village  in  the  town 
of  Kirkland,  Oneida  county.  It  Was  established  in  1812.  Rev.  Asel  Backus, 
D.  D.,  was  the  flret  president.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis, 
D.  D.  Dr.  D.  resigned  in  1832,  and  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, is  the  president  elect.  The  location  of  this  college  is  delightful.  The  col- 
lege buildings,  three  in  number,  four  stories  high,  stand  in  a  line,  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  rich  and  picturesque  scenery. 
A  law  professorship  has  been  recently  founded  in  this  college,  by  the  bequest 
of  $20,000  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Maynard  of  Utica.    The  faculty  of  this  college  are : 
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^-  Bereno  £.  Dwight,  preadent  elect 

^^  BL  Lathrop,  proC  of  mathematioB  and  natanl  phUotophf. 

A6T.  Simeon  North,  proC  of  languages. 

JoBiab  Noyesi  M.  D^  prof  of  cbemiBlry  and  natond  histoty. 

*        2 ^  prof  of  law. 

fiMDecer  B.  Maltbie,  tutor. 

MmUOon  Literary  and  Theologiedl  Seminary.  This  institution  is  at  Hamilton, 
in  JCadiwn  county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1819.  The  sum  of  $8,000  was 
raised.  In  1822,  the  instruction  of  the  students  was  committed  to  two  profess- 
on.  Id  1823,  a  building  was  erected,  sufficient  to  accommodate  40  students. 
Another  building  was  Unished  in  1827.  It  is  of  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  four 
stories  high,  conteining  34  rooms  for  study,  as  many  for  lodging,  a  reading-room, 
lecture  room,  and  a  chapel,  sufficient  to  accommodate  2,000  people.  The  ex- 
pense was  about  $7,000.  Near  the  building  there  is  a  commodious  boardings 
house,  a  joiner's  shop,  and  a  fiirm  of  130  acres^  owned  by  the  Baptist  education 
aodety. 

Ber.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  prof  mental  philosophy  and  theology. 

Bey.  Bamas  Sears,  prof  biblical  theology. 

Bev.  Seth  8.  Whitman,  prof  Hebrew,  and  biblical  criticism. 

Ber.  Daniel  Hascall,  prof,  sacred  rhetoric. 

Ber.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  prof,  elect  of  math,  and  nat.  philosophy. 

Aaahel  G.  Kendrick,  prof,  of  languages. 

William  Mather,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfield,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  in  chemistry. 
Medical  Schoot  at  Ihirfield.    This  school  is  established  by  authority  of  the 
Stata,  and  is  under  ito  patronage.    It  has  190  students.    The  professors  are: 

J.  NcNaughton,  M.  D.,  prof,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

T.  R.  BedE,  M.  D.,  prof  physic  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

W.  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  prof  obstetrics,  Ac 

James  Hadley,  M.  B.,  prof  chemistry. 

James  Delamater,  M.  D.,  proC  surgery. 

« 

SarMek  Seminary.    This  institution  owes  its  establishment  to  the  liberality 

of  the  Bey.  John  G.  Hartwig,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  bequeathed  a  large 

^8Ute  in  land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  seminary,  for  training  ministers  of 

the  gospel,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran  church.    It  was  incorporated  in  1816, 

with  the  proviso  that  the  principal  and  first  professor  of  theology  should  always 

be  a  Lutheran.    It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hartwick,  in  Otsego  county.    The 

seminary  commenced  its  operations  in  1815,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  EL  L. 

Hazelius,  D.  D.,  as  principal.     At  his  resignation,  in  August,  1830,  Rev.  G. 

B.  Miller  was  elected  principal     Rev.  G.  B.  Thummel  is  assistant  teacher  and 

librarian.    The  seminary  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  theological  and 

academical    In  the  academical,  the  studente  are  fitted  for  college,  or  for  the 

active  duties  of  life. 

Union  College.  Schenactady,  where  this  institution  is  established,  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Mohawk,  15  miles  ttom  Albany.  The  Brie  canal  passes 
through  tt»  and  it  is  connected  with  Albany  by  a  railroad.  The  population  in 
1830,  was  4,256.  The  college  was  founded  in  1796.  The  first  president  was 
the  Bev.  John  BUir  Smith,  brother  of  the  president  of  New  Jersey  college.  He 
presided  over  it  with  great  reputation  for  three  years.  His  successor  was  the 
Bev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  who  continued  in  the  office  flrom  June,  1799,  till 
his  death,  August  1,  1801.  The  present  incumbent  is  Bev.  Eliphalet  Nott| 
B.  D.,  LL.  D.    The  professors  are : 

Bev.  Robert  Proudfit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.  John  A.  Tates,  oriental  literature. 

Joel  B.  Nott,  botany  and  mineralogy. 

Bev.  John  Nott,  assistant  prof  of  languages. 

Bev.  P.  A.  Proat)  I.  W.  Jackson,  Thomss  0.  Reed,  assistant  profeMors. 
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Columbia  OoUege.  This  institutiaD,  in  the  dtr  of  New  Yoik,  wis  (bondtd  bj 
royal  charter,  in  1754,  under  the  name  of  Elingrs  College,  by  which  title  it  con- 
tinued to  be  known  until  the  revolution.  The  presidents  under  the  charter 
were  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  1754-1763.  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  LL.  D^  1763- 
1775.  During  the  interval  between  1776  and  1784,  the  buamess  of  instruction 
was  necessarily  suspended,  and  the  college  edifice  appropriated  to  the  senrioes 
of  a  military  hospital.  The  regents  of  the  university,  (individuals  appointed  by 
act  of  the  legislature  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the 
State,)  discharged  the  duties  of  trustees  tiS  1787,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  original  charter  of  the  college  was  confirmed,  the  name  of  the  insti' 
tution  altered  to  Columbia  College,  and  the  government  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  presidents  under  this  new  charter,  are  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.  D.,  1787-1800.  Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  D.  D.,  1801-1801.  Rt  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  D.  D.,  1801-1811.  Rev.  William  Harris,  D.  D.,  18II-I829. 
Hon.  William  A.  Doer,  LL.  D.,  1830.    The  fiunilty  are: 

William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D^  president 

Rev.  John  McVicar,  D.  D.,  prof.  mor.  and  men.  phiL  rhet  and  polit  eoon. 
N.  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  prof.  Greek  and  Latin. 
Charles  Anthon,  Jay  proC  Latin  and  Greek. 
James  Renwick,  prof,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
Henry  J.  Anderson,  prof.  math,  and  astronomy. 
James  Kent,  LL  D.,  prof  law. 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  prof.  Italian. 
Rev.  Antoine  Yerren,  prof  French. 
A  grammar  school  connected  with  the  college,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Anthon,  contains  100  students. 

University  of  the  city  of  New  York.    This  university  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  in  1831.    It  is  projected  on  the  liberal  scale  of  the  universities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.    It  funds  have  been  raised  by  the  subscription  of 
individuala     It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  32  members,  chosen  by  the  stodc- 
holders,  together  with  the  Mayor  and  four  members  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city.     There  are  two  general  departments  in  the  university.     The  first 
eomprises  professorships  and  faculties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  which  may  be  increased  according  to  the  prog^ress  of  dis- 
eovery  and  the  wants  of  the  community.     The  second  embraces  what  is  usuallj 
deemed  a  full  course  of  classical,  philosophical,  and  matheifiatioal  instructioB, 
SE^d  also  a  complete  course  of  English  literature,  of  mathematics,  and  sciences^ 
with  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts^  and  generally  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.    The  emoluments  of  professore  arise  fh>m  salaries  and  fh>m 
fees.    The  professore  are  divided  into  faculties  of  lettere,  of  science,  and  the 
arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.    The  last  is  not  yet  appointed.    In  the  first  gen- 
eral department,  there  are  aUending  members,  who  are  subjected  only  to  such 
general  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  payment  of  fees,  and  good 
order  within  the  precincts  of  the  univeraity;  and  matriculated  members,  who 
are  candidates  for  honors,  and  who  are  subjected  to  examinations  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  institution.    In  the  second  general  department  the  oourw  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures,  examinations,  recitations,  compositions,  and  public 
qpeaking.    Every  student  has  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  branches  taught.    The 
tnstructon  appointed  are : 

Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  chancellor  and  instructor  in  sacred  an- 
tiquities. 

^  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
belles  lettres. 

Henry  Yethake,  professor  mathematks  and  astronomy. 

D.  B.  Douglass,  professor  natural  philosophy,  architecture,  and  engineering. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  professor  sculpture  and  painting. 

Bdward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  professor  Greek  and  oriental  literature. 
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Bev.  George  Bush,  adjunct  profesaor  Hebrew. 

Bey.  John  Mulligan,  profeesor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Bev.  Wm.  Ernenpeutacb,  professor  German. 

IGgael  Cabrera  de  TSevmB,  profeesor  Spanish. 

hmnxo  L  da  Ponte,  profenor  Italian. 

Charles  Farmantier,  professor  Frrach. 

Henry  Bostwidc,  instructor  in  history,  geography. 

Bev.  8.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  lecturer  on  moni  philosophy. 

Francis  lieber,  LL.  D.,  lecturer  on  commerce,  agriculture^  fta 

OoBege  ef  PhyaicMmi  cmd  Sw^feona  in  Nm  York  e^.  Number  of  stadentSi 
188.    ProfeBSois: 

John  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  surgery. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  IL  D^  theory  and  practice  of  physia 

Sdward  Delafield,  M.  D.,  obstetrics,  Ac 

John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  materia  medica^  Acl 

John  Torrey,  IL  D.,  chemistry  and  botany. 

Lectoree  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  NoTcmber  annually,  and  continue 
box  months.    The  ooU^^  building  is  situated  in  Barclay  street 

Generol  Theohgieai  Seminary  of  1h$  Protesiani  Epiaeopal  Ghmrdi  m  (he  OhUed 
Stales,  located  in  New  York  city,    Instmotors: 

Bt  Bev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  proC  nature,  min.  and  pol.  of  church. 

Bey.  &  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  proC  biblical  learn,  and  interpretation. 

Bey.  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.,  prof,  ayatematic  divinity. 

Cl  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  prof,  oriental  and  Greek  literature. 

Rev.  &  W.  Harris,  librarian. 

fnm  the  last  Bepori  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Convention  on  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  seminary,  we  take  the  following: — ^The  contribu- 
tioDS  and  donations  to  the  seminary,  finom  its  firet  establishment  down  to  the 
present  day,  amount  to  the  capital  sum  of  $168,928  61.  Of  which  there  have 
been  expended  for  current  purposes,  $40,290  60 ;  for  buildings,  $33,620 ;  flllinff 
op  water  lots,  Aa,  $9,696;  assessments  for  streets,  Ac,  $1,326 ;  investments  of 
nmsoontribated  for  scholanhips,  $14,194  72 ;  leaving  a  capital  of  $60,003  36, 
iRTeeted  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  yielding  an  aimual  revenue  of  $3,600. 
The  annual  expenditure,  with  the  utmost  economy,  amounts  to  $6,000,  and  the 
deficiency,  consequently,  of  the  receipts,  to  cover  the  expenditure  is  $1,400. 
Two  large  legades  have  been  given  to  the  institution,  one  of  $60,000  by  Mr. 
Sberred,  and  another  of  $100,000  by  Mr.  Frederic  Kohne,  but  neither  of  them 
are  yet  avulable. 

'6»  following  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  higher  sem- 
inaries, compfled  by  B.  V.  Butler,  Bsq.,  of  Albany,  we  take  from  Mr.  Williams's 
HewTorkBegister:— 

ITU.   [POTiTLATioa  or  raa  iTAn  MO,190l] 

If  Bmbar  of  flothgai • 1 

AewlrailM 9 

NambOT  of  itodenta  in  tho  eolloft,  aboot 40 

Nombor  of  Mholais  ia  the  ModmiiM,  about 150 

ISOOi    [poruLATiOM  580,0501.1 

OoOhm 8 

AeadMiioi • 19 

Btadems  in  tho  00IW9H ABO 

Whole  Bomborof  itudonti  in  Um  nendMaiof,  of  whom  ooly  a  moU  propoitioB 
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1810.    [roFULATioK  800,049.] 

CblhfM ^        8 

Modioal  oolhfo 1 


Stedeoti  in  tho  eoltagw,  aboot SBO 

mo  fopott  ftoa  Um  Modioal  ooDogo.) 
Wnolo  Bombtr  of  ftadaBlt  in  the  acadwnioi.of  wlwoi  518  an  foportod  m  per- 

aoinf  elMMoolitadieiortbehlgfaor  bmnolMiof  EBfliabodoontioo 1,405 
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1890.    [popULATioM  l,a?S,818.J 

GoIlegM  (ineladinf  the  CoUeg*  of  Pbvtieiuis  and  BoigwNM  ia  the  dty  of 

New  York  and  in  Um  WMtern  disUiot) 5 

Aoademias 30 

Bliidmto  in  the  oollam 47* 

Stadantsin  the  Bfedical  college* liM 

Whole  number  ckT  ftadente  in  the  academies  during  the  year  1819^  4^  whooa 
696  reoeived  olaaeioal  inttmctioo,  &o S^SIS 

1890.     [POPULATIOll  ABOUT  1,990,000.J 

CoUaget. 4 

Medical  eoHegce S 

Academies 55 

Students  in  the  coII<«ml  including  those  in  the  pfeparatory  schoob  connected 

with  Columbia  and  GenoTa  colleges 508 

Students  in  the  Medical  colleges S76 

Students  ia  the  academies,  pursuing  classical  studies  and  the  higher  branchee 

of  English  education 3,090 

Other  students 1,805 

Whole  number  of  stodeots  in  the  academies 3,835 

There  are  two  academies  of  fine  arts  in  New  York — ^the  Ajnerican  and  Na- 
tional, the  former  supported  by  artists,  the  latter  by  amateurs.  The  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  has  been  yery  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects.  The 
Clinton  Hall  is  a  recent  association  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  scienoe,  and 
the  arts.  The  Society  Library,  founded  in  1754,  contains  more  than  22,000 
volumea  The  Historical  Society,  incorporated  in  1809,  has  collected  a  vast 
number  of  records  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
New  York.  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  Mr. 
Haryey  P.  Peet,  has  accommodations  for  160  pupils. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Elbmbntart  Eduoation. — Considerable  attention  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  has  recently  been  awakened  throughout  the  State,  and  measures  are 
in  progress  which  promise  important  and  hi4>py  results.  A  school  ftmd,  now 
exceeding  $250,000,  is  managed  by  trustees  under  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  is  steadily  increasing;  while  a  large  portion  of  its  annual  income  is 
distributed  among  the  seyeral  townships,  and  is  applied,  augmented  by  moneys 
yoluntarily  raised  by  the  townships,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  the  means  of  education  oyer  the  whole  community.  In  the 
ciroular  of  the  American  School  Agent's  Society,  it  is  stated  that  in  '  New 
Jersey,  in  1828,  11,742  children  were  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  and 
15,000  adults  unable  to  read.  In  many  of  the  towns,  more  than  half  of  the 
children  neyer  attend,  and  in  two  counties,  48  districts  were  entirely  destitute 
of  schools.' 

AoADBMiBS  Aim  HiaHBB  Skxinabibs. — A  Manual  Labor  School  has  been 
lately  established  near  Sergeantyille,  seyen  miles  fix>m  Flemington,  and  40  from 
Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  R.  Rittenhouse,  called  the  Mantua  Manual  Labor  ItuHkUe. 
It  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  a  house  which  will  aooonmiodate  30  students. 
About  three  hours  eyery  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  are  occupied 
in  manual  labor.  For  tuition,  board,  lodging,  lights,  and  fuel,  $25  a  quarter 
are  charged.  At  Princeton,  is  the  EdgehiU  Seminary^  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Patton,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  lads, 
limited  to  40,  are  taken  under  the  entire  control  of  Mr.  Patton.  Seyeral  assist- 
ant teachers  are  employed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  priyate  schools  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  place  is  a  Boarding  School  for  boys,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sears.  'Ae  ages  at  which  boys  are  admitted  are  fh>m  seyen 
to  fourteen.  The  winter  session  commences  the  first  Thursday  in  Noyember, 
and  continues  22  weeks.  Charge  for  board,  tuition,  fbel,  Ac,  $100.  The  sum- 
mer session  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  continues  21  weeks. 
Chaige,  $90.  LawrencevUle  High  School  Isaac  V.  Brown,  Alexander  H. 
Phillips,  principals;  terms,  $200  per  annum,  exclusiye  of  books  and  clothing. 
Newark  Young  Ladies'  InsHiule.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worcester,  principals.  Board 
and  family  tuition  $35  a  quarter;  tuition  in  elementary  education,  $5 ;  in  higher 
^n^lish  studies^  $7 ;  in  languages,  $8,  ^    ffOl  Top  School,  Mendbam.    Eira 
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Furdiild,  princtpaL  Terms  fi>r  boarding  tuition,  washiiig,  fbel,  lights,  $136 
per  annum.  Small  children  are  taught  m  a  separate  department  At  ^ooni' 
field  is  an  academy  of  long  standing.  At  Orange  is  a  clawicul  school  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Pierson. 

OoLLBOB  AHD  HiOHBB  SixiNABiBB. — Hutffers  (Jottege.  This  institution  is  es- 
tablished at  New  Bninswick,  33  miles  south-west  of  Kew  York,  and  56  north- 
east of  Philadelphia  on  the  west  side  of  Baritan  river.  The  college  was 
bonded  in  1770,  and  named  after  a  distinguished  bene&ctor.  The  principal 
boOding  is  of  stone,  three  stories  in  height  The  students  generally  lodge  with 
priyate  fiunilies  in  the  village,  and  the  building  is  devoted  to  public  purpoees. 
Bev.  Philip  MiUedoler,  D.  D.,  is  president  of  the  Oollege^  and  profesBor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  70.  Rev.  John  Groes 
has  given  lectures  the  past  year  in  belles  lettreS)  and  Professor  Beck  in  natural 
histray  and  chemistry.  *A  Bible  Society,  and  a  weekly  association  for  prayer 
exist  in  the  College,  and  the  biblical  recitation  and  chapel  service  on  the  Sab- 
bath are  well  attended.  The  Grammar  School  attached  to  tiie  College  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  0.  Currie,  and 
numbers  at  present  28  scholars.  An  English  and  Scientiflo  School,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  same  building,  has  32  scholars.' 

The  Tkeohgiad  Semmairy  ai  New  Brwnswick.  This  institution  is  also  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutdi  church,  and  is  connected  with  Rutgers  College. 
The  number  of  students  is  20.    The  professors  are : 

Rev.  Philip  MiUedoler,  B.  B.,  didactic  and  poL  theology. 

Bev.  James  S.  Cannon,  B.  B.,  church  hist  and  eccL  government 

Bev.  Alexander  McClelland,  B.  B.,  biblical  literature. 

(klQege  of  New  Jtrmig^  at  Prineeton,  This  institution  was  established  in  1746 
in  Etizabethtown.  From  1748  to  1757,  it  was  at  Newark.  In  1757,  it  was 
removed  to  Princeton.  The  list  of  presidents  is  as  follows : — Bev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  1746-1747.  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  1748-1757.  Rev:  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, 1757-1758.  Rev.  Samuel  Bevies,  1759-1761.  Rev.  Samuel  Finley, 
1761-1766.  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  B.  B.,  LL.  B.,  1768-1794.  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  B.  B.,  LL.  B.,  1795-1812.  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  B.  B.,  LL.  B., 
1812-1822.  Rev.  James  Camahao,  B.  B.,  1823.  The  principal  bene&ctors  to 
the  college  are  Colonel  Henry  Rutoers  and  his  sisters,  $6,500;  Br.  Elias 
Bondinot,  $15,000,  and  4,000  acres  of  land;  Br.  Bavid  Hosack  of  New  York, 
1,000  specimens  of  minerals;  the  &mily  of  the  late  Gk>vemor  Phillips  of  Boston, 
$2,000.  The  principal  college  building  is  of  stone— the  same  in  which  a  party 
of  British  troops  took  refbge  in  1777,  and  from  which  they  were  dislodged  by 
Washington.  A  great  number  of  distinguished  men  have  been  educated  at  this 
ooUege.  It  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  with  the  special  view  of 
rnsing  up  ministers  of  the  gospeL  It  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and 
piepaivtions  are  making  to  erect  an  additional  building.    The  officers  are: 

Bev.  James  Camahan,  B.  B.,  president 

Bev.  John  Madean,  vice-president  and  prof  ancient  languagesi 

Bev.  Albert  B.  Bod,  professor  of  mathematics. 

Joseph  Henry,  professor  natural  philosophy. 

John  Torrey,  M,  B.,  professor  chemistry. 

Samu^  L.  Howell,  M.  B.,  professor  anatomy  and  phyiL 

Lewis  Haigous,  professor  French  and  Spanish. 

Jo^ph  A  Alexander,  adjunct  professor  ancient  languages. 

Benedict  Jager,  professor  of  German  and  Italian. 

Samnd  H.  iTBcoald,  James  Gl  Edwards,  and  John  S.  Hart,  tutors. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  PreebyUrum  Church  tn  Oia  UrdUd  SUOea.    This 
Mninary  was  established  at  Princeton  in  1812.    The  professors  are : 

1812. — Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  B.  B.,  proC  didactic  and  poL  theology. 
1813. — ^Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  B.  B.,  prof  eod.  hist  and  church  government 
1822.— Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  prof  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

The  number  of  seholanbips  is  23.    The  proftesom'  salaries  are  paid  firam  a 
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ftind  of  the  General  Aflsembly.  An  additional  iDstnictor  in  oriental  and  biblical 
literature  will  probably  be  soon  appointed.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are 
the  following  .'—Original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  sacred  chronology  and 
geography,  biblical  and  pro&ne  history  connected,  Jewish  antiquitiesi  and 
exegetical  theology.  Second  year:  bibUoal  criticism,  didactic  theology,  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  Hebrew  language.  Third  year:  biblical  and  polemio 
theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  church  government,  composition  and  deliyeiy 
of  sermons,  pastoral  care. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BunoNTABT  Bduoation.— In  1682,  William  Penn  published  his  PrefiKse  to 
the  *  Frame  of  (Government,'  in  which  he  says  that,  'that  which  makes  a  good 
constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities,  that, 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  careftilly  propa- 
gated by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.'  In  the  'Frame'  itself  he  provides 
that  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in  1790,  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision:— 'The  Legislature,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  sdiools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratia'  In  Apri^  1831,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  ion 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education ;  it  created  a  school  fond, 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  mf^nage  it,  assigned  to  said  fond  all  moneys 
due  for  unpatented  lands  secured  to  the  State  by  mortgage  or  lien  for  purchase 
money,  and  all  moneys  for  applications,  warrants,  and  patents  for  lands,  fees  in 
the  Land  Office,  and  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar,  laid  March  26, 
1831.  The  State  Treasurer  is  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  amount  received 
for  the  fond.  The  interest  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  interest 
shall  amount  to  $100,000  annually,  after  which  the  mterest  shall  be  annually 
distributed  for  support  of  schools.  In  1730,  there  were  at  least  400,000 
children  in  the  State,  between  Uie  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Of  these^  not 
160,000  were  in  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  during  the  preceding  year. 

AoADEMiBS  AND  HiGH  80HOOLS. — We  have  compiled  the  following  statemeoti 
firom  two  articles  in  Haaard's  Begister  of  Pennqrlvania,  of  January  6th  and 
12th,  1833:— 


Ywr. 

1784. 

1787. 

1787. 

1787. 

1788. 

1788. 

1789. 

1797. 

1796. 

1796. 

1798. 

1799. 

1799. 

1803. 

1803. 

1804. 

1804. 

1805. 

1805. 

1805. 

1805. 

1805. 

1806. 

1806. 

1806w 

1807. 

1807. 

1807. 

1807. 

1808. 

1806. 

1809. 

1810. 

1810. 

1810. 


G«ffnuuitown  PaUie  School.  .$ 

Pittsban 5.000 

EpiaeoiMl,  Philadelpliuu 10,000 

Wadiinfton 5,000 

Newark lotterr 

Raading ..t... lO.OWi 

Lotbenn  Char.  Sohool 5,000 

Wadiinfton 3,000 

Readinc 4,O0Q 

Pittoburg 5,00Q 

HanoTor  Sebool,  lottorr 8,750 

York 3,000 

Chambanbaif 8,000 

Buatletoo SJOOO 

Beaver 500 

Northamberlaod 

NorristowD 

Bellefonte 

Norriatown 8,000 

Doylertowp 3,000 

Pennepark  School lottery 

Eaaton 8,000 

Bellefonte 6^000 

Greenbnif 600 

BeaTcrtowB laodi 

Reading 8,000 

Wilkesbarro. 8,000 

MeadTitte 

Doylertown 800 

Uniontown 

Northumberland 8,000 

Harriaborr 1,000 

Oreentborf 8,000 

Somerwt 8,000 

Gettjtbaif S/nO 


18J0. 
1810. 
1810. 
181L 
1811. 
18U. 
1811. 
1811. 
1611. 
1818. 
1818. 
1818. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1816. 
1816. 
1816. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
1817. 
181& 
18ia 
18ia 


Bedford.. 
Greene.... 
Butler.... 
MeadviUe. 
Charter... 
Mercer  ■ .  • 


8,000 
1,000 
^000 
8,000 

WiUiunport 8,000 

Brie SOOacraefaMd 

Waterfoid 500       do. 

Loller 

Meroer 8;M0 

Venango 8|000 

Hugheuan  Free  School 


Delaware  and  Beaehwoodi., 

Buttloton 

Butler « 

Franklin  School 

Athens 

Orwigeborg 

AUentown 

Harriaborg 

Indiana 

Stroodibarg , 

Lewittoo 

Lebanon 

Huntington 

Susquehanna 

Westchester. 

Alleghany 

Erie 

Wellshonragh 

Ham'sbnig 

Eeadiu. 

DunrilM 


8^000 
500 

fend 

S,pOO 
8,000 
LOOO 


8,000 

8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
1.000 
8^000 

8,000 
1«000 
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iSSer.  Union • 

18B7.  JjkmuUm 3,000 

ISHl  BMebwoodi 1,000 

188B.  SmflChport. 3,000 

1830.  LaRaytvais 

1830.  Dandaff 

1831.  Erie noCtobataud 

1839.  Warm S^OOO 

1838.  ClaariMd not 

1838.  CurwanTille do. 

183B.  Miltoa 


18I9L  EbaMbaii «8,000 

IffiOLUa 8,000 

I8U.  GanniilowB  Behool S^OQO 

m.  Eria land 

laU.  Kittaninf 8.000 

nSL  Wairan SOOaemlaad 

taOLnanUin had 

ttOL  Stratbnn,. •••,.. ,      •«..•• 

1687.  Gleaxliald 8.000 

in?.  Milford 8.000 

na,wmuAmg 9,000 

OoLLMis  AHD  HiaHXB  SBMINABIE& — Dtckinaon  CoUege,  This  ingtitution  was 
imorponted  in  1*783.  It  was  established  at  Carlisle.  In  1786^  it  received  fix>m 
thelef^tore  $1,400;  in  1788,  a  lot  of  laud;  in  1789,  $12,000  by  lottery;  in 
1191,  $4^000;  in  1795,  $6,000;  in  1803,  the  State  lent  $6,000  on  mortage  of 
lands;  in  1806,  $4^000  on  a  new  mortgage;  in  1819,  the  mortgage  held  by  the 
Stite  for  $10,000  was  canceled;  in  1821,  $10,000;  in  1826,  $3,000  annually 
for  seyen  yean.    This  institation  is  not  now  in  existence. 

Jtferwh  OoUege,  at  Oomanabwrg.  This  institation  was  incorporated  in  1802. 
It  has  reoeiyed  the  following  from  the  State:  in  1806,  $3,000 ;  in  1821,  $10,000 
annoally  for  five  years;  in  1826,  $1,000  annually  for  four  years ;  in  1832,  $2,000 
per  annum  lor  four  years,  six  indigent  students  to  be  educated  by  this  grant  for 
ioar  years ;  and  after  that^  24  to  be  prepared  for  school  teachers.  Ganonsburg 
is  in  Washington  oounty,  18  miles  soutii-west  of  Pittsburg.  The  following  are 
theolBoers:  ^ 

Matthew  Bnrwn,  D.  D.,  president 

John  M*KU]an,  D.  D.,  prof  theology. 

James  Bamsey,  D.  D.,  prof  Hebrew. 

John  Hu  Kennedy,  prof  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Jacob  Green,  VL  D.,  prof,  chemistry  and  nat  histoiy. 

William  Smith,  prof,  languages. 

George  Marshall  and  George  M.  Hall,  teachers. 

Agreeably  to  a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  proyision  is  made  for  a 
thorough  English  and  mercantile  education,  to  quali^  persons  for  teaching 
Gcxnmon  schools.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be  given  to  six  applicants  of  this 
description.  According  to  legislatiye  enactment,  preference  wUl  be  giyen  to 
citizens,  and  the  sons  of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Msdicat  IhevUy  of  Jefferson  OoOege,  located  at  Philadelphia.  Nine  trustees 
reading  in  Philadelplua  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  medical  department^ 
agreeably  to  a  special  Act  of  the  LegisUture.    The  professors  are : 

GranvUle  Su  Pattison,  Esq.,  prof  anatomy. 

George  M^Olellan,  M.  D.,  prof  surgery. 

John  Bevere,  M.  B.,  prof  theoxy  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D.,  proC  materia  medica  and  jurisprudence. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.,  prof,  chemistry. 

Samnel  M^CleUan,  M.  D.,  prof  institutes,  medicine,  and  obstetrics. 

Waahtngion  GoJkge,  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1806.  It  is  in 
Washington  county,  in  the  township  of  WashinB;ton,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Flttsborg.  The  coUege  buildings  can  accommodate  150  studenta  It  oom- 
menoed  operations  under  a  new  organization  in  1830.  A  professorship  of  Eng- 
lish fiterature  was  established,  with  a  view  to  prepare  young  men  to  take 
charge  of  Common  schools.  The  legislature  appropriated  $500  per  annum  to 
carry  ibis  design  into  effect  In  addition  to  the  grant  mentioned,  the  legis- 
lature has  given  the  college  at  different  thnee,  $9,000.  The  number  of  students 
is  119.    The  &culty  and  mstructors  are: 

Bey.  David  M^Conaughy,  president 

Bey.  William  P.  Aldrich,  prof,  mathematics,  &a  fto. 

Bev.  J.  H.  Agnew,  prof  languages. 

John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  prof  English  literature,  Aol,  fto. 

Mr.  Bobert  T^ton,  assistant  prof  languages. 

Mr.  James  M'Lean,  tutor  of  tiie  grammar  school. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gow,  assistant  teacher  in  the  English  departmenl 
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AUeghany  College^  ai  MeainiXk^  inoorponted  in  1817,  with  a  grant  of  $3,000; 
in  1821,  $1,000  annually  for  five  yean  was  given;  in  1827,  $1,000  annually  for 
four  years.  Bey.  Timothy  Alden,  D.  D^  president  The  library  of  8.000  toA- 
umes,  was  mostly  the  donation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Western  University ,  ai  Pittsburg,  Incorporated  in  1819.  Persons  of  every 
religious  denomination  may  be  trustees,  principals,  or  professors.  In  182^  a 
sum  of  $2,400  annually,  for  five  years,  was  given  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  a  relinquishment  of  limd  by  the  trustees;  and  appoint- 
ing new  trustees.  R.  Bruce,  M.  D.,  is  the  princinaL  The  number  of  under- 
graduates is  50  or  60. 

Western  Tfieologieal  Seminary^  cU  AUeghany-iown,  This  institution  is  near 
Pittsburg.  It  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  building,  150  feet  long,  four 
stories  high,  cost  $17,000.  It  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  overlooking  the  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  Pittsburg,  and  an  extensive  country.  The  number  of 
students  is  29.  Efforts  to  combine  manual  labor  with  study  have  been  succeaa- 
flil.  The  students  earned,  in  1831,  $290  in  work  upon  the  theological  edifice. 
The  institution  is  now  in  debt  about  $4,300. 

Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  D.  D.,  prof,  theology. 

Mr.  John  W.  Nevin,  teacher  of  biblical  literature. 

Madison  College,  In  March,  1827,  a  college  was  incoiporated  at  Union  town, 
Fayette  county.  The  Act  empowered  the  trustees  to  connect  an  agricultural 
department  with  the  college.  In  1828,  $5,000  were  granted  by  the  legislature. 
Its  operations  are  now  suspended. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West    This  in- 
stitution was  incorporated  in  1828.    It  is  connected  with  the  Associate  Presby- 
terians.   The  number  of  students  is  19.    A  building  is  erecting  45  feet  by  17 
three  stories  high,  at  an  expense  of  $5,700. 

Oettysburg  Theological  Seminary.  Giottysburgr  is  in  Adams  county,  116  miles 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  great  road  nx>m  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
It  is  44  miles  south-west  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  remarkably  central  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  September,  1826,  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker  was 
inaugurated  Professor  of  Christian  theology.  Rev.  B.  Kurtz  collected  in  Europe 
$12,000,  with  valuable  books  in  addition,  for  the  library.  In  1830,  Rev.  Ernest 
L  Hazeiius,  of  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  professor.  Ke 
gives  instruction  in  German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  church  history,  sacred 
geography,  kc ;  Mr.  Schmuckw  in  theology,  pulpit  eloquence,  pastond  duties^ 
and  mental  philosophy.  The  library  contains  7,000  volumes,  principally  in  the 
German  language.  The  building  is  half  a  mile  firom  the  village,  and  contains 
two  lecture-rooms,  library,  chap^  and  rooms  for  60  students.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  20. 

There  has  been,  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  Seminary,  a  Preparatory 
School,  or  Gymnasivmf  in  which  those  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  are  carried  through  a  regular  course  of  education.  About  50  students 
are  attached  to  this  department,  30  of  whom  expect  to  enter  the  Theological 
Department  In  April,  1832,  this  gymnasium  was  erected  into  a  colle^  and 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  *  Pennsylvania  College.'  No  disabilities  are 
to  be  imposed  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  A  German  professonhip  is 
appointed,  the  incumbent  of  whi<£,  among  other  duties,  is  to  prepare  young 
men  to  become  teachere  in  German  schools.  The  institution  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  7th  of  November,  1832.    Five  professora  have  been  appointed. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  A.  M.,  prof  of  intellectual  philos.  and  mor.  science. 
E.  L.  Hazeiius,  D.  D.,  prof  Latin  language  and  German  literature. 
H.  Baucher,  A.  M.,  prof.  Greek  language  and  belles  lettres. 
M.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  prof  math.  chem.  and  nat  philosophy. 
J.  H.  Marsden,  A.  M.,  prof  mineralogy  and  botany. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reform/ed  Church,  York,  where  this 
seminary  is  established,  is  24  miles  south-east  of  Harrisburg,  22  miles  south- 
west of  Lancaster,  in  York  oounty;  popuUtion,  in  1830, 4,216;  the  institution 
was  established  at  Carlisle  in  1824,  and  removed  to  York  m  1829;  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D^  was  appointed  Professor  of  theology  in  1825 ;  in  1831,  it 
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inonponted;  on  the  18th  of  October^  1832,  Be^.  F.  A.  Bftuch,  Doctor  of 
PhiloBophj,  of  Qennaiiy,  was  inangaratod  Profbasor  of  Biblical  Literature ;  the 
number  of  stodenta  ia  about  20 ;  the  Classical  School^  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Baocfa,  commenced  operationa  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1833 ;  pupils  of  erery  age 
are  admitted ;  the  number  of  acholars  is  24 ;  the  tuition  for  those  who  attend  to 
Iditin  and  Greek  is  $10  a  session — for  others,  $7  ;  board,  washing,  and  lodging 
are  fiom  $60  to  $70  per  annum;  Dr.  Baucii  has  published  a  very  intelligent^ 
and  &r  this  oountry,  a  very  original  view  of  the  plan  of  study. 

Lafayette  GoUe^ef  at  Boston.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1826.  No  diaabiHties  are  to  operato  against  olBoers  or  students  on  account  of 
religioii.  A  Professor  of  Grerman  is  by  the  charter  to  be  appointed.  Kaston  is 
in  Northampton  county,  on  the  Delaware  river.  Population  in  1821,  2,500 ;  in 
1830,  3,529.  It  ia  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Oeorge  Junkin,  president,  three  pro- 
SesBora;  besides  a  business  agent,  and  a  ihrmer.  President  Junkin  was  formerly 
the  principal  of  the  Qermantown  Manual  Labor  School,  which,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Philadelphia^  and  other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  other  colleges.  The  present  number  of  stu- 
dents is  67,  and  they  are  from  thirteen  States.  They  labor  three  or  four  hours 
in  a  day,  or  twenty  hours  in  a  week,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  workshops  provided 
for  the  purpose.  During  tiie  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor,  three- 
eighths  of  all  their  expenses,  although  their  average  age  was  only  sixteen,  and 
Qiia^  too,  without  any  interference  with  their  studies.  The  premdent  and  the 
students,  between  March  14,  1832,  and  May  9,  performed  the  whole  labor  of 
Meeting  a  building  thirty-one  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high,  with  garret 
rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for  workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodg- 
ing rooms,  two  school-rooms,  and  the  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the  masonry 
andi^astoring,  and  eight  days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  institution  was  established  in  its  present 
form,  in  1779,  and  in  1791.  In  1807,  the  legislature  gave  $3,000  to  esteblish  a 
botanic  garden.  In  1832,  an  Act  was  passed  exempting  Uie  real  estate  of  the 
University  from  taxation  for  15  years.  The  University  embraces  a  Acuity  of 
medicine,  a  &culty  of  arts,  and  an  academical  department.  The  faculty  of 
medicine  are: 

Philip  Syng  Puysic,  M.  D.,  professor  emeritus,  surgery,  and  anatomy. 

John  Redman  Goxe,  M.  D.,  professor  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.,  professor  institutes  and  practice  of  physic,  Slc 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D.,  professor  midwifery. 

Robert  Hare,  M.  D.,  profeasor  chemistiy. 

William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  profeasor  surgery. 

William  E.  Homer,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy,  and  dean« 

William  P.  Dewees,  M.  D,,  ac^unct  professor  midwifery. 

Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  Professor  Chapman. 

The  number  of  medical  students  is  368,  of  whom  10  are  from  New  England, 
103  from  Virginia^  120  from  Pennsylvania.    The  faculty  of  arts  are : 

Rev.  William  H.  De  Lanceyi  D.  D.,  professor  moral  philosophy. 

Robert  Adrian,  LL.  D.,  professor  mathematicSL 

Rev.  Samuel  R  Wylie,  D.  D.,  professor  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  profeasor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Henry  Reed,  assistant  to  Prof  De  Lanoey,  and  professor  English  literature. 

Rev.  Christian  F.  Crus^,  assistant  professor. 

Augustus  De  YalviUe^  instructor  in  French,  Augustus  Willis  in  Spanish, 
Hermann  Bokum  in  German.  Number  of  students,  105.  The  instructions  of 
the  college  are  conveyed  in  part  by  lectures,  but  principally  by  the  study  of  the 
OKMt  approved  text-books,  aided  by  the  explanations  of  the  professors.  The 
<)iligence  of  the  student  is  tested  by  rigid  daily  examinations.  The  character 
of  each  recitation  is  recorded,  and  the  results  communicated  to  parents  or  guard- 
ians in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  each  term.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  public 
^cuDmations  of  the  classes  are  held  by  the  feculty;  and  the  students  are 
<!^atted  in  the  older  of  merit.  Defective  students  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
a  higher  daas,  and  incompetent  students  are  dismissed  from  the  institutiim. 
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Negligent  and  indolent  stodente  are  tranaferrod  to  a  lower  daaa  when  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  studies  of  their  own  class.  The  terms  for  instruction  in  the 
regular  studies  of  the  college,  already  enumerated,  are  $26  per  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  modem  languages  are  taught  by  approved  instructors,  at  a  mod- 
erate additional  expense.  Proper  boarding,  including,  washing,  fto,  can  be  had 
in  the  city,  for  from  $3  60  to  $3  per  week.  Among  the  books  studied,  are 
Whateley's  Logic  and  Bhetono^  Ifackintosh'i  Histoiy  of  Kngland,  lArdner'a 
Mechanics,  Kent's  Commentaries. 
Of  the  academical  department^ 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Orawford  is  principal,  and  teacher  of  dassics. 
Thomas  McAdam,  teacher  of  English. 

T.  A.  Wylie,  Wm.  Alexander,  and  T.  MoAdam,  Jr.,  assistants.  Nomber  of 
scholars,  186;  number  in  the  English  Charity  adiools,  186;  total  in  the  Uni- 
versity, 823. 

iMiituiioru  in  FhUaddphia.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  established  in 
1820;  the  annual  expenses  are  about  $11,000;  it  has  received  several  grants 
from  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland;  nnmber  of 
pupils,  70  or  80 ;  the  City  Library  was  commenced  in  1731 ;  the  number  of 
books,  including  the  Loganian  Library,  is  36,000 ;  tiie  Atheneum,  commenced 
in  1814,  has  3,500  volumes,  and  it  receives  70  newspapers^  besides  English  and 
French ;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  library  of  6,000  volumes^  and 
that  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  6,000 ;  Peale's  Museum  is  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  natural  objects  in  the  United  States;  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  has  received  a  munificent  donation,  amoontii^ 
to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  important  public  objects — among  these  is 
a  college,  which  will  soon  go  into  operation.  There  are  various  other  interest- 
ing institutions  in  Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE. 

Blbmvitabt  Bduojltign.— There  is  a  school  fond  in  this  State,  the  amount 
oi  which  is  $170,000 ;  a  tax  is  also  levied  for  the  suj^rt  of  schools.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  academy  in  the  Stete,  except  a  Manual 
Labor  Academy  lately  established.    There  is  no  college. 

MABYLANQ. 

Elememtabt  Eduoatign. — ^The  whole  amount  of  public  fonds,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  schools,  December  1,  1831,  was  $142,063  76;  this  sum,  how- 
ever, includes  $47,293  66  which  belongs  to  different  counties,  for  the  education 
of  indigent  children,  and  ia  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Free-school 
Fund;  in  addition  to  this,  $6,000  is  annually  i4>propriated  to  the  University  of 
Maryland,  $13,800  to  other  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  $3,600  to  the 
support  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  law  in  relation  to  Primary  schools 
was  passed  in  1826 ;  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  effect  in  two  or  three 
counties.  In  Baltimore,  in  1830,  there  were  14,297  children  of  five  and  under 
fifteen  years  of  age;  about  176  schools  and  5,250  sdiolars;  and  in  addition, 
1,000  charity  scholars;  total,  6,260. 

AoADSMiBS  AND  HiQH  80HOOI& — ^Thero  are  several  academies,  which  receive 
$800  a  year  fhnn  the  Stete  treasury. 

COLLBOES  AND  HIQHEB  SKMiNABisa — St.  JokrCs  CclHogt^  cU  AfuugMJUs,  This 
seminary  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  received  fh>m  the  State  $1,760  per  an- 
num, on  condition  that  the  city  should  convey  to  the  trustees  34  acres  of  land, 
the  present  site  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  given  to  the  corporation  by 
Lord  Baltimore.  Hon.  Charies  Carroll,  Bishops  Carroll  and  Claggett,  and  Alex- 
ander C.  Hanson,  were  among  ito  founders.  It  was  opened  November  10, 1789, 
by  Bev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  as  president  pro  tempore.  The  original  grant  was 
annulled  in  the  high  party  excitement  of  1806.  It  has  since  received  $20^000 
firom  a  lottery.  The  Stete  also  give  $1,000  annually,  and  an  effort  is  making  to 
increase  it  to  $3,000.  The  first  commencement  was  in  1793.  The  number  of 
alumni  ia  about  660,  comprising  many  of  the  public  men  of  Maryland.  The 
bsilding  is  three  stories  high,  90  feet  long  and  60  wide.    It  is  on  etevsted 
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groimd,  and  oommands  aa  extenaiye  and  delightful  proepect  It  la  proposed 
toon  to  erect  other  buildings.  The  following  is  the  fist  of  presidentB : — John 
McDowell,  LL.  D^  Benry  h.  Davis,  D.  D..  William  Hafiertj,  D.  D.,  Bev.  Hector 
Humphreys,  who  has  now  charge  of  the  institution. 

Moml  SL  Mar^s  CoUege^  is  situated  in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  branch 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  mountains,  two  miles  from  Emmettsburg,  in  Frederick  county, 
60  miles  from  Baltimore^  and  60  from  Washington.  It  was  established  in  1809 
\ij  Dr.  Dubois,  now  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York.  In  1830,  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  college.  Only  20  or  80  students  have  been  graduated.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  Ji3y,  1831,  was  130.  There  are  9  proftssors  and  16  assist- 
ants. The  libraiy  contains  V,000  yolumes^  and  the  phtlosopbical  apparatus  is 
▼enrgood. 

BL  Mcarjfs  OoUege^  BcUUmore.  This  Is  also  a  Boman  Cktholic  seminary,  in- 
oorporated  in  1806.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  150  boarders.  Board, 
$140  per  annum ;  tuition,  $60;  entrance  fee,  $6.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  pursued  at  other  colleges.  The  izistitution  is  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Baltimore,  and  in  a  sood  location. 

Omwr$itif  of  Marykmd,  <U  BaUmare,    The  Medical  College  was  founded  in 
1807,  and  in  1812,  receiyed  the  title  of  Uniioer»Uy»    Charka  Williams,  D.  B. 
president,  and  11  inatmotors. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLlTlfBIA. 

CoLLBGSS  AKD  Bi&HBK  8raaNAiai& — CokniMon  OoOege,  at  Washmgton» 
This  institution  is  on  the  high  range  of  ground  north  of  Washington  city,  a 
mile  from  the  President's  house,  and  two  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol.  It  was 
faioorporated  by  CongrBss  in  1821 ;  the  course  c^  instruction  was  commenced 
in  1823.  Its  buildings  are  a  college  edifice  117  feet  by  46,  four  stories,  haying 
48  rooms  for  students  and  a  chapel ;  a  second  edifice  partly  erected,  80  feet  by 
40,  designed  for  a  refectory;  two  dwelling-houses;  and  a  philosophical  hall,  for 
lecture  rooms,  classical  school,  Ac.  It  has  47  acres  of  ground,  30  of  which  are 
deroted  to  tillaga  The  library  contains  between  3,000  and  4,000  yolumes.  A 
dasrical  and  fteparatory  school  is  connected.  Necessary  expenses,  ezdusiye 
of  books  and  stationery,  will  not  exceed  $167  per  annum ;  of  a  pupil  in  the 
school,  $176,  his  time  of  boarding  being  eight  weeks  longer  On  occasions  of 
great  interest,  students  are  permitted  to  hear  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Court  The  trustees  are  elected  tnenniaUy.  The 
bcultyare: 

Bey.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.,  president  and  prof  belles  lettres  and  moral  phiL 

Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,  prof^sor  anatomy  and  physiology. 

WiDiam  Buggies,  profossor  mathematics  and  natural  philoBOpby. 

Alexander  ITWilliams,  M.  D.,  botany. 

Tliomas.  P.  Jones,  IL  D.,  profossor  chemistry, 

Wm.  Boulware,  professor  ancient  languagea 

Philip  Leon,  teacher  of  French. 

Washington  Leyerett,  and  D.  J.  Noyes^  tutersi 

Number  of  alumni,  300.  Congress  has  giyen  $26,000  to  the  college.  Oon- 
nderable  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  endowment 
of  the  presidency,  and  for  the  support  of  one  professor  for  fiye  years. 

Medical  DepairinMnt  This  department  was  oiganized  in  1824.  The  profoas- 
QTB  are  Dr.  Sewall,  anatomy  and  physiology ;  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  theory 
and  practice  of  physic ;  Dr.  N.  W.  Worthington,  materia  medica ;  Dr.  Frederidc 
Hay,  midwiibry;  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  chemistry;  Dr.  James  C.  Hall,  surgery. 
The  ticket  of  each  professor  is  $16.  One  student  from  each  of  the  States  and 
territories  is  admitted  free  of  charge,  with  the  exception  of  a  matriculating  fee 
of  $6,  and  a  graduating  ibe  of  $20.  The  Medical  CoU^^  is  in  Tenth  street 
All  the  necessary  anatomical  preparations  are  fhmished.  The  number  of  ma- 
triculated students  baa  been  usually  about  30. 

Oeorpetoiffn  ChBege,  This  is  a  Boman  Catholic  institution  under  the  direction 
of  the  Incorporated  Catholic  Cleigy  of  Maryland.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
1799,  and  was  authori2ed  to  confer  degrees  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  1816.  The 
nomber  of  students  is  about  160.    It  is  the  oldest  Papal  seminary  in  the  United 
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States.   Number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  7,000.    At  Greorgetown  is  a  nimxiAry 
containing  60  nuns,  and  a  Catholic  PemiUe  Academy  of  100  scholara. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary^  at  Akacandria.  The  institution  is  in  a  pleasant 
location,  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  six  from  Washington.  The  seminary 
building  is  of  brick,  3  stories  in  height,  42  feet  long,  and  30  broad.  Its  oosl 
was  about  $3,000,  and  it  will  accommodate  30  students.  This  institation  ia 
under  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 

Rey.  Rueul  Keith,  D.  D.,  prof  systematic  divinity. 
Rev.  Edward  R.  Lippitt,  prof  sacred  literature. 
Bey.  William  Jackaon,  prof  pastoral  theology. 

VIRGINIA. 

Blimbntabt  Eduoatiok. — A  general  and  complete  system  of  public  edncft- 
cion  was  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1779; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  minute  for  so  eariy  a  period.  A 
part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  was  adopted  in  1779;  yet  even  this 
was  never  executed,  apparently  in  consequence  of  its  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
wealthy,  for  the  graituitous  education  of  tiie  poor.  No  other  legislative  meas- 
ure was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  told,  till  1809,  when  an 
Act  was  passed,  appropriating  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  to  a  permanent 
frmd  *for  the  encouragement  of  learning,'  leaving  its  application  to  future  legis- 
latures. In  1816,  a  large  claim  of  Virginia  upon  the  United  States,  was  princi- 
pally applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fond,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
devise  a  system  of  'education.  Circulars  were  addressed  by  the  Qovemor,  as 
President  of  their  board,  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  country,  request- 
ing facts  and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  system  was  proposed 
embracing  a  FHma/ry  School  for  each  township,  an  Ac€idemy  for  each  district, 
and  a  University  for  the  State.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  Literary  Fmid,  and  of 
its  results.  'At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the  Literaiy 
Fund,  by  the  accession  it  had  received  fh>m  the  grant  of  the  legislature  two 
years  before,  now  amounted  to  upward  of  $900,000,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  $50,000,  exclusive  of  its  occasional  accessions  from  fines  and  for^ 
feitures.  The  legislature  decided  to  use  this  revenue  in  providing  for  those 
species  of  education  which  were  most  wanted  in  the  State;  that  is^  the  veiy 
lowest  and  the  highest  A  permanent  appropriation  of  $45,000  a  year  was 
made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  $15,000  a  year  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  several 
counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the  State,  according  to  thdr  free  white  popu- 
lation; and  to  be  placed  under  the  management  and  control  of  School  Oommua- 
sioners^  who  were  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several 
counties  and  towns.' 

'It  appears,  from  the  Auditor's  Report  of  1831,  that  the  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  according  to  the  retunis  of  the  School  Commissioners, 
amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  white  population, 
694,440,  and  probably  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  betwe^i 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen;  within  which  limits  the  above  27,598  children  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended.  It  appears  fix>m  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  Auditor's  Report,  that  although  the  plan  has  been 
attended  with  very  different  degrees  of  success  in  the  different  countiei^  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  character  of  the  School  Commismoners,  whose  services  are 
gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement  throughout  the 
State  in  the  execution  of  the  law.' 

In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system  of  primary 
schools  to  all  classes,  but  leaving  it  discretionary.  '  This  law  gave  authority  to 
the  School  Commissioners  of  each  county,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes 
of  education  would  be  thereby  promoted,  to  lay  off  their  county  into  dis&icts, 
of  fix>m  three  to  seven  miles  square;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhiS^itants  of  sudi 
district  shall  have  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  required  to  build  a  school-house 
in  the  district,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  contribute  the  other  two> 
fifths,  80^  however,  as  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  county's  annual  quota 
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of  tbe  $46,000.  Tbegr  are  fyirther  authorized  to  pay  a  Bom  not  ezoeeding  one 
hundred  dollars  toward  the  salaiy  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  inhabitanta  m  the 
district  contribute  an  equal  or  greater  amount;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided, 
every  white  child  in  the  district  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  School  Commissioners 
are  to  appoint  one,  and  the  private  contributors  two.* 

AcADSMiBS  AND  HiQH  SOHOOL& — Academies  in  Virginia  are  private  schools^ 
oonimonly  established  by  a  few  public  spirited  individiuds  in  a  oounty  or  neigh- 
borhood, who  erect  suitable  buildings  and  provide  requisite  teachers.  The 
ordinaiy  number  of  scholars  is  firom  30  to  50.  There  are  about  55  of  these 
acadeinies  in  tiie  State.  The  grammar  schools  are  conducted  solely  by  their 
respective  teachers.  In  some  of  them  Latm,  Greek,  and  mathematics  are  taught 
But  the  laigest  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  taught  in  domestic  schools. 

GoLLBOBS  AND  HIGHSB  Seminabubs. — CMlege  of  WiiOaffn  and  Mary.  This 
College  was  originally  projected  in  1688,  the  year  in  which  William  and  Maiy 
ascended  the  British  throne.    The  instructors  are : 

Adam  Empie,  D.  D.,  precndent,  and  prof  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoria 
William  B.  Sogers,  professor  diemistry  and  natural  pt^oeophy. 
Dabney  Brown,  professor  humanity. 
Thomas  E.  Dew,  professor  hist.  met.  and  political  law. 

f  professor  mathematics 

,  law. 

The  pr«^>erty  of  the  ooUege  amounts  to  about  $160,000,  not,  however,  yield- 
ing an  income  in  proportion  to  that  amount  The  salaries  of  the  professors  are 
$1,000  each,  except  that  tbe  Professor  of  Iaw  has  $600,  and  the  Professor  of 
Bmnanity,  $900. 

Eampden  Sidney  CoUege.  This  histitution  is  in  Prince  Edward  county,  80 
miles  south-west  of  Richmond,  on  an  elevated  and  remarkably  healthy  situation. 
It  was  founded  in  1766,  and  has  a  very  liberal  charter.  The  President,  James 
Coshing,  Esq.,  is  professor  of  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric^  moral  phUosophy,  and 
natural  law ;  besides  which  are  the  chains  of  chemistry,  natoral  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  the  learned  languages. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  JMnoe  JBdward  county.  This  institution  is 
onder  the  immediate  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  but  by  its  con- 
stitution is  bound  to  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  commenced  (operations  in  1824.  On  the  1st  of  Janua^,  of 
that  year,  Bev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.,  was  inau^^urated  professor  of  Christian 
theology.    The  instructors  are : 

Bev.  George  A  Baxter,  D.  D.,  pro£  Christian  thedtogy. 
Bev.  Hiram  P.  Goodrich,  prof  oriental  literature. 

■ ,  prof,  church  history. 

Elisha  Ballentine^  assistant  teacher. 

Wathington  OdUege^  at  Leodnglon,  This  College  was  endowed  by  General 
Washington,  with  100  shares  of  the  stock  of  James  river  company,  which 
in  1821  produced  an  annual  income  of  $2,400.  The  two  college  halls,  of  brick; 
will  accommodate  from  50  to  60  students.    The  feculty  are : 

Louis  ICaishall,  M.  D.,  president,  and  prof  languages. 

Bev.  Henry  Buffher,  prof,  mathematics. 

Joseph  W.  Famum,  M.  D.,  prof,  chemistry  and  nat  phikMophy. 

-^—  ,  prof,  ethics. 

N.  R  Seabrook,  tutor. 

The  fends  of  the  c<^ege  are  laige^  and  the  conise  of  instruction  thorough. 

y^rgittia  SapHit  Seimfbnary,  located  four  miles  north  of  Bichmond.  It  is  weU 
riknstod  for  the  purposes  of  a  manual  labor  institution,  as  Bichmond  fiimishes 
t  good  market  R^v.  Bobert  Byland  is  principal ;  14  scholars,  all  preparing  for 
the  ministry ;  30  students  about  to  be  admitted.  Total  expenses,  $95  per  an* 
^  No  student  under  16  years  to  be  received.  All  to  labor  3  houn  a  day, 
nturday  and  Sunday  excepted. 
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Ramdoliph  Maoon  OoUege,  jBby«ttofk  Thb  is  in  Ifedslenfaiiy  oonnftj,  88  miVw 
Boath-weit  of  Biohmond. 

John  Emoij,  D.  B^  president 

ILurtin  P.  Paiks,  proC  mathematics. 

Lorenzo  Lea^  principal  of  the  prepantoiy  scfaooL 

Founded  in  1831. 

Vfdveraiiff  of  Virffwia,  ai  ChaHoUes9We,  The  Uniyendty  of  Yiigfaiia  Is  lo- 
lated  about  3  miles  from  GhariottosTilie,  in  Albemarle  ooonty,  and  very  near  the 
center  of  population  of  the  State.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1 825.  It  owes  its  origin  and  its  peculiar  organization  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  erected  bj  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000 ;  and  the  State  now 
gives  an  annuil^  of  $16,000  for  its  support  Degrees  are  granted,  after  very 
thorough  and  rigid  examinations,  in  the  aqxtraie  9chooi8,  The  number  of  the 
graduates,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session,  in  the  serend  schools,  were  as  fi>l- 
lows : — m  the  school  of  ancient  languages,  2 ;  certificates  of  profldency  in  the 
Latin  language,  9;  mathematics,  9;  natural  philosophy,  14;  chemistry,  3; 
moral  philosophy,  9;  certificates  of  profldency  in  political  economy,  7 ;  law,  4: 
medicine, — induding  the  school  of  medicine  proper,  (physiology,  pathology,  Ac.) 
the  school  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica»  and  the  school  of  anatomy  and 
surgery, — ^the  graduates  recdving  the  title  of  '  Doctor  of  Medicine,'  5. — Students 
who  haye  received  separate  degrees  in  the  schools  of  andent  languages,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  moral  philosophy,  are  declared  grad- 
ucUes  of  the  university^  with  the  title  of  *  ICaster  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.*  This  titie  was  oonferred  on  one  student  at  the  last  commencement 
Number  of  diplomas  granted  in  1832,  47 ;  number  of  certificates  of  profldency, 
16.  ^ere  are  no  indigent  students  supported  by  the  university.  The  libranr 
has  about  8,000  volumes ;  but  it  is  very  valuable,  having  been  purchased  in 
Europe^  aooording  to  a  caUdogue  previouBly  made  out  by  Mr.  JeffersoiL 

NORTH  GAKOLINA. 

EiiiiiXNTAST  Education. — ^This  State  has  a  Literary  Fund,  arising  ttom  bank 
dividends,  Ac,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  $70,000.  When  this  sum  has 
reached  a  suffident  amount,  it  is  to  b«  divided  among  the  Common  schools,  ao- 
cording  to  the  fi^ee  population.  Some  vigorous  efforts  have  reoentiy  been  made 
to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  education. 

Aoadekhs  and  High  schools. — ^The  Baptists  have  purchased  the  estate  of 
Gen.  Calvin  Jones,  in  Wake  Forest,  16  miles  from  Raleigh,  for  the  purpose  of 
foundmg  a  Manual  Labor  school.  It  will  go  into  operation  in  1834.  $9,000 
are  required  for  this  purpose  The  Donalson  Acadeniy,  and  Manual  Labor 
Sdiool,  on  Hay  Mount,  founded  by  the  Presbytery  of  Fttyetteville,  has  been 
lately  incorporated.    $10,000  subscribed. 

COLLBGBS  AKD  RiGHSB  SEifnrABiB& — University  of  Korih  OaroUiUL  at  Ohapd 
BOL  This  institution  was  established  in  1791.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  is 
president;  9  instructora;  between  450  and  600  alumni;  1,800  volumes  in  the 
college  libraiy;  3,000  in  the  students'  libraries. 

SOUTH  CAHOUNA. 

BunaiiTABT  EDUOAnoN. — ^The  Free  School  i^ystem  was  adopted  in  1821. 
In  October,  1824,  there  had  been  iqppropriated  on  account  of  Free  sdiools, 
$441,176  90.  The  annual  legislative  appropriation  is  fitun  $37,000  to  $38,000. 
About  8,000  or  9,000  children  are  instructed  in  them. 

AcADSMiBS  AND  HiGH  SCHOOLS. — ^The  South  Carolina  Female  Institute  is  two 
miles  from  Columbia.  Mrs.  Marks,  prindpal;  property,  $30,000;  principal 
edifice,  134  feet  long,  34  broad,  2  stories  hi^ 

The  following  was  the  list  of  academies  in  1826: — Abbeville,  Barnwell, 
Boiling  Springs,  Beaufort,  Broad  River,  Cambridge^  ChesterviUe,  Cheraw,  Gam- 
den,  Cedar  Springs,  Bdgefldd,  Gilesboroug^  Greenville,  Long  Town,  Lanoas- 
terville,  Marion,  Mt  Ariel,  MonticeUo^  Minervaville,  Mount  Olio^  Newberry, 
Pendleton,  Pineville,  Pkt^  Springy  Bodcy.  Spring,  Boc)cy  .Mount,  Sodefy'Hill, 
Umonville^  Willibgton,  Winnsborough,  WoodviUe^  Toricville. 
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OoLUOn  AVD  HIOBSB  Sbminaribi. — Iktmnan  Theological  JnaUMion^  under 
tiie  patronage  of  the  Baptist  State  ConyentiaD.  Bey.  Messra.  Jeaee  Hartwell 
and  Samael  Fnnnan,  principals;  located  at  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.  30  sta- 
dents  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

LnOieran  Theological  Seminary ^  ai  Lexkigkn.  Bey.  John  0.  Hope,  proUBSSor; 
salaiy,  $700,  and  dwelling,  and  firewood ;  9  students.  A  Classical  school  to 
be  attached,  with  a  principal,  at  a  salaiy  dT  $600.  The  inhabitants  of  Lezmg- 
toa  gaye  $6,287. 

Southern  Theologicai  Semmary.  At  Golfimbia»  the  capital  of  the  State; 
Ibanded  in  1829. 

Ihomas  Gonlding,  D.  D.,  proC  ecclesiastical  history,  and  church  goyem- 

ment 
William  A.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  prof  elect  thedlogj. 
George  Howe,  prof  biblical  literature. 

Students,  22 ;  yolumes  in  the  library,  1,800.  For  the  Charleston  Union  Pro- 
fesBonifaip,  $2,371  haye  been  collected.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

SouOi  CaroHna  OoUege.  This  institution  was  estabhshed  in  1804^  at  Colum- 
bia. The  entire  expense  of  the  college  to  the  State  has  been  more  than  $420,- 
000.  Of  this  sum,  the  buildings,  library,  and  cabinets,  cost  $164,234  82.  Since 
1824,  the  legislatiye  appropriations  haye  been  $120,000.  Its  library  consists 
of  aboQt  8,000  yolumes  Its  buildings  haye  become  yery  much  dilapidated. 
Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.,  is  president 

CkaHegbm  OoUege,    This  College  was  originally  chartered  in  1786,  but  it  was 

no  more  than  a  respectable  grammar  school  till  1824,  when  it  was  organized 

anew,  and  placed  on  a  respectable  footing  as  a  college.    Among  its  original 

trostees,  were  C.  C.  Pinckney,  C.  Pinckney,  John  Rutledge,  Edwanl  Botledge, 

Bayid  Bamsay.    Its  original  fhnds  were  large,  but  through  neglect  ^^"^  ▼^iT 

much  diminished.    It  receiyed  some  years  since  from  Blias  Horry,  Esq.,  the  sum 

of  $10,000,  and  from  Thomas  Hanacome,  Esq.,  $12,600.    The  principid  edifice 

is  one  of  the  most  commodious  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.    It 

has  lately  receiyed  a  yaluable  addition  to  its  philosophical  apparatus.    Its  entire 

propertj  is  yalued  at  $60,000. 

Bey.  Jasper  Adams^  D.  D.,  prindpal,  and  Hony  proC  mor.  and  poL  philos- 
ophy. 
William  E.  Bafley,  profossor  languages. 
Stephen  Lee,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Charles  B.  Cochran,  Jr.,  master  of  English  department 
Henry  IL  Brans^  Joseph  T.  Lee^  Geo.  Hooper,  tutors. 

Medieal  OoUege  ef  South  OairoUna,  This  is  situated  m  Chailsston*  and  has 
kx  seyeral  yean  receiyed  an  extensiye  patronage. 

GEOBGIA. 

ISlbmxntabt  Education. — 'There  is  in  this  State  an  Academic  Fund  of 
$250,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  diyided  among  the  incorporated 
academiea.  There  is  also  a  Poor  School  Fund  of  $260,000,  the  interest  of 
^iuch  ia  diyided  among  the  seyeral  counties,  according  to  their  white  popula- 
^  sad  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  No  definite  plan,  howeyer,  has  been 
devued  to  render  this  fund  yaluable  to  that  class  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and 
we  fear  thus  far,  much  of  it  has  not  been  usefiil.' 

AoADkMiBS  AND  HiOH  8CH00I& — *The  Bicbmond  Academy,  in  the  city  of 
Ai^ta,  J3  ^qu  endowed,  and  supports  able  teachers.  The  Chatham  Academy, 
jP  oAvaQQah,  is  also  a  yery  yaluable  institution,  and  has  considerable  Ainds. 
^^}Unxul  Labor  schools  haye  just  commenced,  and  promise  much  usefiilness. 
™^^  in  Green  county,  under  the  Baptist  Association,  and  the  other  one  mUe 
^  Athena,  under  the  Geoi^  Presbyterian  Education  Society.  Each  has  a 
'l^  Wn,  and  oblige  their  students  to  labor  at  least  three  hours  each  day. 
^  ^^'  Athens  intends  to  giye  students  an  opportunity  of  laboring 
^°^*^  to  pay  aU  their  expenses.    Board  and  tuition  m  either  of  these  now 
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amoonts  onlj  to  (60  per  aimiim.  They  baye  the  preptimtioD  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry  as  their  primary  object  They,  however,  exclude  no  moral 
young  man  finom  the  advantages  of  the  schools.' 

Ck)LUB0i8  AKD  HiGHEB  SBMiKABiBa — A  Baptist  Hanual  Labor  School  will 
probably  go  into  operation  at  Greensborough,  in  1834. 

Omveraiiy  of  Owrgia^  ai  Athens,  Incorporated  in  1788 ;  endowment,  30.000 
acres  of  unappropriated  land ;  established  in  Athens  in  1802,  and  Josiah  Meiga^ 
LL.  D.,  appointed  president.  In  1808-9,  Dr.  Kollock  of  Savannah,  was  ap- 
pointed president,  as  Mr.  Meigs  had  resigned.  He  did  not  accept,  and  Bev. 
Professor  Smith,  of  South  Carolina  College,  was  appointed.  Dr.  Smith  accepted 
the  appointment  It  languished  for  want  of  funds  till  1816,  when  lands  were 
sold  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  bank  stock,  which 
yielded  eight  per  cent  In  1817,  Dr.  Finley  of  New  Jersey,  became  president 
He  died  in  a  few  months  of  fever.  Dr.  Beman,  now  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  then 
appointed,  but  declined.  In  1819,  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  appointed  president  and  accepted.  He  raised  the  institution  to  a  very 
respectable  rank.  He  retired  in  1819,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded.  One  of  the  buUdings  was  burned  in  1830,  which  cost 
$26,000.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  State,  and  a  valuable  library  also  procured. 
The  annual  income  is  now  $14,000 ;  $8,000  from  bank  stock,  and  $6,000  finom 
the  State;  tuition,  $38  for  each  student  per  annum.  It  was  never  in  so  flour- 
ishing state  as  at  the  present  time.  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.,  president  and  pro- 
fessor political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 
James  Jackson,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Bev.  8.  Olin, 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy.  Henry  Hull,  M.  D.,  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my. James  Shannon,  ancient  languages.  Malthus  A.  Ward,  M.  D.,  natural 
history.  Rev.  Wm.  Shannon,  modem  lang^ge&  B.  B.  Hopkins  and  Wm.  L. 
Mitchell,  tutors.  The  college  has  two  buildings,  each  120  feet  by  50,  three 
stories  high,  and  a  third  building  for  public  purposes.  A  botanic  garden  has 
been  commenced. 

ALABAMA. 

Elsicentabt  Education. — ^By  Act  of  Congress,  March  2d,  1819,  640  acres 
of  land  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  schoolfl^ 
and  two  entire  townships  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning. 

CoLUBOBS  AND  HiOHEB  SBMINARLE& — La  Grange  Methodist  'GoUege,  This  is 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  Ala.,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
on  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  its  location  is  high  and  healthy.  It  has  been  three 
years  in  operation.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  a  tutor. 
There  is  also  a  superintendent 

Vniversity  of  Alabama^  ai  T\t8caJoosa,  Tuscaloosa  is  st  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  the  head  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. Population,  2,500.  The  University  located  in  this  place  in  1827—8,  is  on 
the  Huntsville  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  State  House.  In  the  center  is 
the  rotundo,  a  large  circular  building  of  three  stories ;  the  first  is  a  lai^  room 
for  public  occasions ;  the  second  a  circular  gallery  for  spectators ;  the  third  for 
a  library  room.  There  are  three  three-story  dormitories,  building  for  a  labora- 
tory and  recitation  rooms,  several  professors'  houses,  Ac  Alva  Woods,  D.  D., 
president,  snd  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  J.  F.  Wallis,  pro- 
fessor chemistry  and  natural  history.  H.  Tutwiler,  ancient  languages.  S.  F. 
Bontils,  modem  languages.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  elocution  and  En^ah 
literature.  Wm.  W.  Hudson,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  O.  Jones, 
tutor;  J.  G.  Davenport,  librarian;  R  B.  McMullen,  chemical  assistant.  The 
institution  went  into  operation  in  April,  1831.  Students,  95.  Board,  tuition, 
room  rent,  Ac.,  120  dolhirs  per  annum.    Library,  3,000  volumes. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Elbxkntabt  Education. — ^No  system  in  regard  to  Primary  schools  has  been 
adopted.  The  State  has  a  Literaiy  Fund  amountmg  to  $30,000,  or  $40,000, 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  available  till  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000.  It  is  supposed 
that  8,000  or  9,000  children  of  a  suitable  age  receive  no  mstruotkm.    The  land 
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*Oow«d  "by  GongreBB  far  adioola  amoonti  to  800,000  acras.  and  is  worth 
a,<H)0,000  doUara. 

CoLLBGEB  AND  HiOHBB  Sbminabieb.— ^/bnott  Oottdgef  at  WashmgiofL  Ctap- 
^  Alden  Partridge,  president ;  K  B.  WiUiston,  J.  Holbrook,  profiBOBors ;  and 
<  nnBtBnt&  This  instatntion  was  opened  December  1,  1829.  It  ia  in  part  a 
mOHaiy  institiitioD ;  number  of  cadets,  98.  Physical  education  reoelvea  special 
^ention.  The  principal  buDding  will  aooommodate  more  than  100  students. 
Avery  cadet  must  be  furnished  with  a  Bible,  and  must  attend  public  worship  on 
*e  Sabbath. 

FLORIDA. 

^▼e  individuals  have  agreed,  if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their 

B^eana,  to  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  form  a  small  Manual  Labor  School, 

^omewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.    A  teacher  is  to  be  employed 

^  take  chaige  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils;  suitable  buildings  are  to  be 

^*^<3tod  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  who  are  to  board  to- 

^^or,  with  as  little  connection  as  possible  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  yicinity. 

^Q  pupils  will  be  required  -to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  agri- 

^tQial  and  mechanical  employments  of  the  simplest  kinds.    No  pupil  will  be 

*^^ted  except  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  the  proprietors; 

^  safiered  to  remain  in  the  school,  unless  he  submits  to  all  its  regulations. 

-^8  studies  at  the  commencement,  are  to  be  confined  to  the  usual  branches  of  a 

S^  English  education,  including  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  Aa 

LOUISIANA. 

^  ^l^turs  appropriate  about  40,000  dollars  per  annum  Ibr  the  education 
^  uie  indigent  hi  the  State.  The  United  States  granted  the  State  46,000  acres 
oflnnd  fat  a  college,  and  873,000  acres  for  schools.  At  New  Orleans  there  is 
5  ^°^  Catholic  Ck)Uege.  In  the  town  of  Jackson,  parish  of  East  Feliciana^ 
^8^Rw  ^^^^S®  ^^  Louisiana,'  H.  H.  Gird,  president  ad  ini/erim ;  founded  in 
^^1  ^y  the  legislature,  3  instructorsi  66  students,  including  those  in  the  pre- 
'*'**«>  BchooL 

TENNESSEE. 

jffj^  ^aury  county,  30  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  9  from  Oohimbia^  is  a 

«iid*^  -£a6or  School^  lately  commenced.    Bev.  Robert  Hardin,  D.  D.,  president, 

^    I^'^fessor  of  natural  philosophy  and  rhetoric    Bev.  B.  Labaree,  vice-presi- 

0^3   ^^<i  professor  of  ancient  languagea    W.  L.  Willeford,  Esq.,  professor 

^  V^^^atics  and  natural  philosophy.    3  asststont  teachers.     The  course  of 

Th     rr^   liberal,  and  embraces  4  years.    Tuition  and  board  remarlnbly  low. 

^^^'^tatwrniy  of  NtuhviUe  ia  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the 

,^^1^  States.    The  philosophical  apparatus  cost  in  London  $6,000.     The 

r^QTalogical  cabinet  contains  more  than  10,000  specimens.    Total  annual  ex- 

S^f^  ^f  studente,  $100.    Theological  studento  of  all  denominations  admitted 

^i,'^^  price.    At  C/reefwiUe  is  a  college,  the  fimds  of  which  amount  to  $6,000, 

^^'^Qoived  from  individuals.    KnoxviUe  College  is  in  East  Tennesseei     SouHh- 

^  OfKi  Western  Theological  InsUtutum^  aJt  MaryvHU,  Eaat  Tmnesaee,  established 

IBl9^  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessea    Bev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D., 

^Acipei  instructor.    A  boarding-house  is  connected,  and  a  farm,  which  is  onl- 

^^^  by  indigent  studenta    The  institution  is  both  Uterary  and  theologicaL 

KENTUCKY. 

^^e  Xiterary  Fund  of  Kentucky  amounto  to  $140,91*7  44.  Two  or  three 
f-^*^  sinoe,  it  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  be- 
j^^^ii  lour  and  fifteen  attend  school  At  EOeUm,  Todd  county,  is  a  Preparatory 
(A  .Pw  ^^^  ^^^  order,  under  the  care  of  Bev.  J.  J.  Pierce.  CwniherUmd  OoUoge, 
k  Qnii'^^^  founded  in  1826,  under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytoriana. 
hii?^?  building  has  been  erected,  120  feet  long,  46  wide,  and  tliree  stories 
bo^  ^i^at  beneflta  have  resulted  from  the  manual  labor  system.  Cenier  Col- 
^^a<  xAanviZfe,  incorporated  1818 ;  managed  by  a  Board  of  11  trustees  appomted 
f  ^^  ^^e  to  time  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky.    The  legislature 

>  g^ve  up  all  control  over  ita  oonoens^  and  surrendered  it  to  the  Synod  in  con- 
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a^  ration  of  their  endowing  it  without  legisUtiro  aanstuice.    Ber.  J.  G.  Young, 
president^  and  professor  of  mental  philoeophj;  J.  IL  Buchanan,  profeaeor  of 
mathematica ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Breckinridge,  profeaaor  of  ancient  languagea ;  L.  W. 
Green,  professor  of  belles  lettres  and  political  economj ;  Luke  Munsell,  M.  D^ 
professor  of  diemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  mineralogy;  Bev.  Joseph  Hnber, 
professor  of  modem  languages ;  William  G.  Allen,  Henry  G.  Gummings,  tutors 
of  grammar  school    The  students  are  required  to  attend  a  Bible  recitatioD  oo 
the  Sabbath.     Expenses,  exclusive  of  books  and  clothing,  from  $80  to  $100 
per  annum.    Some  respectable  students  expend  only  fh)m  $65  to  $80.    Those 
intended  for  the  ministry,  by  working  on  a  &rm  two  hours  a  day,  can  be  8up> 
ported  on  $60  per  annum.    All  students  will  soon  enjoy  the  same  benefits. 
Connected  with  the  College  is  a  Grammar  school  and  a  I^imary  school    Under 
the  same  Board  is  an  InstUution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  endowed  by  Congress. 
In  Danville  is  a  Fsmale  school  of  a  high  order,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Jamee  K. 
Burch.    At  MorUiceUo  is  an  academy  under  the  care  of  T.  C.  Tupper.    Near 
Salem,  C.  H.  Clarke  county,  is  the  Sylvan  Academy^  under  the  care  of  Rev.  0. 
8.  Hinckley.    At  Lexington  is  the  Shelby  Fsmale  "Academy,  under  the  care  of 
J.  L.  and  W.  Tracy.    A  Classical  school  for  boys,  and  an  Infant  school  are  con- 
nected.   The  Messrs.  Van  Dorens  have  a  seminary  which  they  call  the  CoUeffi- 
ate  InsUhttef  at  Lexington.    At  Winchester  is  a  Female  school,  superintended 
by  Willis  Collins.    At  Versailles^  another  similar  institution,  under  the  care  of 
Miss  C.  A.  Tillery.    At  HiUshoroug\  Samuel  David  Blythe  instructs  an  English 
and  Classical  school.    The  T^-ansylvoffkia  University,  at  Lexing^n,  is  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    The  buUdings  stand  on  an  eminence, 
removed  firom  the  city.    Rev.  Benjamin  0.  Peers,  president;  John  Lutz,  D.  P., 
professor  mathematics;  E.  Rovel,  professor  of  languages;  Charies  £.  Bains, 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  department-   At  Bardstown,  is  SL  Josqph^Sj  a 
Roman  Catholic  College.    At  Gwrgetoum,  is  a  Baptist  institution,  lately  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon.    The  professors  are  George  W.  Eaton,  languages 
and  philosophy;  S.   Hatch,  chemistiy;  William  Craig,  tutor;   and  C.  Lewia^ 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  department    Expenses,  $100  per  annum.    It  is 
12  miles  fVom  Lexington,  and  17  fh>m  Frankfort    Augusta  College  is  a  Method- 
ist institution,  in  Bracken  oounty,  on  the  Ohio  river,  established  aa  an  academy 
in  1822,  and  as  a  college  in  1829. 

MISSGURL 

At  St  Louis  is  a  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1829.  Edifice  is  a  brick 
building,  60  feet  by  40,  about  to  be  enlarged.  It  has  a  pleasant  situation.  Cor- 
porations have  been  formed  for  9  academies.  In  Marion  county,  a  college  is 
about  being  commenced.    Another  similar  institution  is  also  contemplated. 

ILLINOia 

A  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  township  is  granted  for  the  support  of  sdiodte; 
and  three  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States*  lands,  sold  within 
the  State,  is  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  a  sixth 
part  is  required  to  be  bestowed  on  a  College  or  University.  A  further  provision 
has  been  maple  for  a  University,  by  the  grant  of  two  townships  of  land  by  the 
United  States.  An  *  Illinois  Institute  of  Education,'  was  lately  formed  at  Yan- 
dalia.  HHnois  College,  at  Jadcsonville.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  president;  Rev. 
J.  M.  Sturtevant,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Rev.  W. 
Eirby,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  Erastus  Colton,  Preparatory  department. 
About  $46,000  have  been  raised  in  the  East  and  West,  toward  founding  this 
institution.  The  building  will  accommodate  100  students.  A  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, worth  $600  or  $800  has  been  procured.  A  president,  two  professors, 
and  an  instructor  in  the  Preparatory  department  have  been  provided.  The  col- 
lege stands  on  a  rising  ground,  in  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful  prairie  of  13,000 
acres,  or  20  square  miles  of  the  richest  soil  At  Alton,  Madison  oounty,  an  in- 
stitution for  tiie  Baptists  is  about  to  be  commenced.  The  library,  and  other 
property  at  Rock  Spring  will  be  procured.  An  organized  College  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  intended  soon  to  establi^.  Instruction,  we  believe,  has!  been  alrea^f 
commenced.    Two  or  three  other  institutions  are  oontempUted; 
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INDIANA. 

The  tfautjr-flizth  pert  of  each  township  of  land  is  roeenred  for  the  support  of 
education.  Reservations  are  aJso  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indiana  Ooliege 
at  Bloomington.  The  fUnds  of  this  institution  will  amount,  when  the  land  is 
sold,  to  $60,000.  About  half  are  now  sold.  Two  ooUege  buildings  have  been 
erecied,  one  40  feet  by  30,  the  other  75  feet  bj  56,  three  stories  in  height  The 
dtnation  of  the  college  is  very  pleasant  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough. 
The  Gambridge  mathematics  are  a  part  South  Ednover  College  and  Indiana 
Theological  luminary.  Located  at  South  EDimover,  six  miles  below  Madiaon, 
Jeffeison  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  college  edifice  is  40  feet  by 
100,  and  three  stories  high.  Eight  dormitories  12  feet  square  have  been  erecte<l^ 
and  a  carpenter's,  a  cooper's,  and  a  wagon  maker's  shop.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1825,  very  much  through  the  instrumentality  of  Bev.  MessnL  John  F. 
Crowe,  and  James  M.  Dickey.  The  pretUdent  is  James  Blytbe,  D.  D.,  who  is 
professor  of  rhetoric,  chemistty,  natural,  mental,  and  moral  phUosophy;  Bev. 
John  F.  Crowe,  professor  of  logic,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy ;  John 
H.  Harney,  mathematics  and  natural  philosopliy ;  Uaxk  A.  H.  Niles,  languages; 
Bev.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.,  tiieology;  Bev.  John  W.  Cunningham,  biblical  lit 

omo. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  is  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  amount  of  the 
general  list  of  taxable  property  In  the  State,  for  the  support  of  Common  schools^ 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  flourishing  incorporated  academies  in  the 
State.    At  Marietta  is  the  Institute  of  Education,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Bingham,  French,  and  Adams.    It  comprises  four  department^ ;  Infant 
school.  Primary  flchool.  Ladies'  seminary,  and  Toung  Men's  High  school    The    ^ 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms.    Tuition,  fh>m  $2  50  to  $7.    Students  in  all 
the  departments,  about  ISO.    Provision  is  made  for  manual  labor.    At  Qranr 
viUe  is  a  Literair  and  Theological  (Bap'tist)  Institution.    Bev.  John  Pratt,  prin- 
cipal; Paschal  Carter,  professor  of  matitematics  and  natural  philosophy;  A.  H. 
Friok,  teacher.    It  commenced  operatioas  in  December,  1831.    A  commodious 
building  has  been  erected.     Annual  expenses,  about  70  dollars.    There  is  a  ^ 
female  seminary  in  the  same  place.    At  Kew  Franklin  there  is  a  College.    At 
Oambier,  Knox  county,  is  Kenyan  CkUege^  an  Episcopal  institution,  founded  by 
Bishop  Chase.    Bev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine  is  now  president    Bev.  William 
Sparrow,  Milnor  professor  of  theology;  Bev.  C.  W.  Fitch,  languages;  John 
Kendrick,  phUosophy  and  rhetoric ;  Bev.  George  Dennison,  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.    It  has  8,000  acres  of  land.    It  received  about  13,000  dol- 
lars from  England.     A  Diocesan  Theological  seminary  is  connected.    A  very 
laige  and  commodious  building  of  stone  has  been  erected.    Mia/mi  University^ 
at  Oxford.    Tliis  histitution  is  in  Butler  county,  ai^oining  the  State  of  Indiana. 
The  lands  of  Oxford  belong  in  fee  simple  to  the  University.    The  township  is  6 
miles  square,  and  contains  3,000  inhabitanta     The  University  was  chartered  in 
1809,  and  went  into  operation  in  1824    The  annual  revenue  of  the  institution 
is  nu>re  than  4.000  dollars,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  situation  is  repre- 
sented to  be  delightfbL    The  number  of  instructors  is  11.     Ohio  Vmvereiiy,  at 
Athens,    This  institution- is  supported  by  two  townships  of  land,  given  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.     Bev.  Bobert  6.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor 
of  logic,  rhetoric,  Ao. ;  professors  Thomas  M.  Drake,  M.  D.,  natural  philosophy 
snd  natural  history;  Bev.  William  Wall,  mathematics ;  Joseph  Dana,  Latin  and 
(rreek;   Daniel  Bead,  academical  preceptor.     Lane  Seminary ^  ai  OincinnaU, 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  theology ;  Rev.  T.  J. 
5»Kg8,  professor  of  church  histo^and  church  polity;  Bev.  C.  B.  Stowe,  pro- 
feworof  biblical  literature ;  Bev.  NTft-Folaom,  professor  of  languages ;  Thomas 
D.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry ;  B.  Whitney,  teacher.    In  the  early 
Pvt  of  1832,  the  committee  commenced  the  erection  of  a  seminary  edifice,  100 
^  long,  and  40  deep,  and  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  which  will  con- 
^  moie  than  100  single  rooms.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  building  is  8,000 
doUars.    iJLear  40  of  the  rooms  are  now  occupied,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
uauhed  by  the  dose  of  the  spring  vacation.    The  committee  have  recently 
purchased  from  Mr.  Efaiathan  Kemper  all  his  flutn  adyoinUig  that  of  the  semia- 
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uy,  oonteining  about  51  aoreB  of  his  most  ralnable  land.  The  table  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent^  ftunished  from  the  farm  with  milk  and  batter,  and  with  all 
the  vegetables  necessaiy;  and  as  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  students  to  dis- 
pense with  tea  and  oofTee,  and  all  articles  of  loxurj,  and  to  live  on  principles 
of  Christian  simplidtj  and  eoonomj,  the  committee  have  been  able  to  furnish 
board  at  1  dollar  per  week,  without  loss  to  the  institution.  Expenses  of  theo- 
logical department, — ^Board,  including  the  two  sessions  of  40  weekSi  at  1  dollar 
per  week,  40  dollars;  for  rent  of  room,  from  3  to  5  dollars,  average  4  dollars; 
those  having  double  rooms,  2  dollars;  washing,  40  weeks,  7  dollars;  fuel,  6 
dollars;  light,  3  dollars;  contingent  expenses,  use  of  library,  wood  for  recita- 
tion rooms,  sweeping,  Ac.,  3  dolUra;  tuition,  gratis;  total,  60  dollars.  Literary 
department, — Expenses  the  same  as  in  the  theological  department,  60  dollars; 
an  addition  for  tuition  of  20  dollars;  total,  80  dollars.  Medical  College  of  Ohi4>^ 
at  Cincinnati.  Students,  110:  professors,  J.  Cobb,  J.  Whitman,  J.  Smith,  B. 
Slack,  J.  Moorhead,  C.  K  Pierson.  An  institution,  called  the  Seformed  Medical 
College^  has  lately  been  oommenced.  At  Hudson,  in  Portage  county,  is  the 
Western  Reserve  OoUege,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  president;  professors,  Rev. 
Beriah  Green,  sacred  literature;  Rev.  Rufus  L.  Nutting,  languages;  Elizur 
Wright,  Jr.,  mathematics  and  nat  phiL ;  Rev.  David  L.  Coe,  assistant  instructor. 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Civilization  and  Christianization  of  the 
North-western  Tribes,  has  been  recently  established  at  Detroit.  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  is  president    It  is  called  the  'Algic  Society.' 

Froiii  this  comprehensive  and  by  &r  the  most  painstaking  and  ex- 
haastive  survey  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
up  to  the  time  when  this  was  made,  we  learn  that  so  late  aa  1833 : — 

1.  There  was  no  national  recognition  at  Washington  by  any  de- 
partmenty  or  bareaa,  or  clerk,  of  the  importance  of  schools  and 
edacation  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  devoted  by  the  general 
government  for  educational  purposes  had  been  disposed  of. 

2.  There  were  only  three  States  (New  York,  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts) which  had  provided  by  law  for  officially  authenticated 
returns  respecting  their  elementary  schools — ^their  number,  pupils, 
teachers,  and  means  of  support 

3.  There  was  not  a  single  State  or  city  which  had  an  officer  whose 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  educational  inters 
ests  of  that  State  or  city,  and  only  one  State  (New  York)  in  which 
an  officer  of  any  other  department  was  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  of  Common  schoola,  or  a  Board  to  report  on  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

4.  Outside  of  Boston  there  waa  not  a  single  city  which  had  a 
system  of  public  schools,  culminating  in  a  High  school — all  the 
higher  instruction  below  the  college  curriculum  being  given  in  inco^ 
porated  academies  and  seminaries  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
public  or  the  legislature. 

5.  Not  a  single  State  or  city  Normal  school,  or  seminary  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  had  been  estabiiahed. 
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JoHH  Lotm  ViTBs — whose  social  position  as  tutor  in  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  Cardinal  de  Croy,  as  professor  at  the  Univer- 
bities  of  Oxford  and  Lou  vain,  correspondent  of  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  sdiolars,  and  whose  publications  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Education  enabled  him  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  pedagogy  of  his  age — was  bom  in  Valencia  in  1492,  of  an  old 
but  impoverislied  noble  family  His  mother,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
energy  of  character,  appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon 
her  son,  and  he  often  speaks  of  her  with  the  deepest  veneration.  He 
was  educated  strictly  as  a  Spanish  Catholic  noble,  probably  with  a 
little  ascetic  severity,  for  the  absolute  submission  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  and  the  unconditional  obedience  and  reverence  of  the 
children  toward  the  mother,  were  his  ideal  of  the  rule  of  a  Christian 
family.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  counted  among  the  most 
brilliant  pupils  at  the  new  Academy  of  Valencia,  and  took  part  with 
his  teacher,  Armiguetus — whom  Majans,  the  biographer  of  Vives, 
calls  *^homo  insigniter  Jparbanu^* — in  combating  the  introduction  of 
the  new  grammar  of  the  Humanists.  In  1509,  two  years  later,  we  find 
young  Vives  at  the  University  of  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  influence 
of  the  Dialecticians,  whose  theology  was  the  most  abstruse,  and  whose 
Latin  the  most  barbarous.  But  even  they  seemed  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  and  Vives  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  works  of 
ancient  authors,  although,  as  he  tells  us,  the  empty  disputations  of 
the  schools  occupied  much  of  his  time. 

In  1512  Vives  settled  in  the  Valdura  family  in  Bruges,  then  under 
Spanish  rule.  Later  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  host,  at 
that  time  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old,  and  he  ever  afterward 
regarded  it  as  his  adopted  home. 

Two  years  afterward  he  published  an  allegory,  <*  ChrigU  TVitcm- 
phm,^^  the  earliest  of  his  works  that  has  been  preserved.  The  per- 
sons are  his  teachers  and  fellow-students  in  Paris,  and  his  aim  was  to 
imtiate  a  reform  in  the  poetical  style  of  the  period.  After  revinting 
Paris  he  returned  to  Bruges,  and  shortly  afterward  appears  at  Lou- 
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vain  as  tutor  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  young  Cardinal  de  Croy,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Chievres, 
Minister  of  Charles  V.,  who,  although  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  nominated  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  already 
Bishop  of  Cambrai.  These  high  dignities  did  not  appear  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  studies,  and  Yives  gave  him  instruction  in  the 
ancient  classic  authors,  and  it  would  seem  in  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy, in  which  he  already  pursued  an  independent  system.  His 
'* Declamations'' — written,  according  to  Erasmus,  in  his  best  style- 
were  composed,  without  doubt,  for  the  political  instruction  of  his 
distinguished  pupil,  as  indeed  he  mentions  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  He  dwells  on  the  adyantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  governing, — how  happy  and  stable  a  moderate  rule,  how 
wretched,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deal  with  discontented  and  rebellious 
subjects ;  that  the  prince  should  do  nothing  in  which  his  own  interests 
were  not  subordinated  to  those  of  the  State.  He  bewails  the  times 
in  whicli  he  lives,  and  says  his  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  that 
a  new  and  better  period  was  approaching.  We  have  also  a  small 
treatise  from  the  same  year,  entitled  *'  De  Initiis^  Seetis,  et  Laudilnu 
Philosophiae, "  which  is  perhaps  the  first  plan  of  a  history  of  philos- 
ophy we  possess,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  the  author's  originality 
and  independence  of  thought.  His  ^*  Reflections  on  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,''  written  also  for  the  edification  of  his  pupil,  bears 
evidence  of  a  ^^reat  mind,  although  encumbered  by  the  scholastic 
phrases  of  the  period.  In  his  essay  against  the  pseudo-Dialecticians — 
written  in  1519,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  schools — 
Vives  cut  himself  oflf  from  the  party  to  which  he  at  first  belonged, 
and  attacked  his  former  associates  with  vigor. 

In  1519,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Paris  with  the  Cardinal,  where,  in  spite  of  his  late  essay, 
he  was  warmly  received  by  his  former  friends.  Hb  literary  repu- 
tation seems  now  to  have  been  fully  established,  and  in  letters 
from  More  and  Erasmus  we  rearl  high  praises  of  the  Spanish  scholar. 
His  attainments  were  soon  to  be  tested.  Early  in  1521  the  young 
Cardinal  de  Croy  died,  leaving,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  no  pro- 
vision for  his  former  tutor,  and  Vives  was  obliged  to  turn  his  labors 
to  some  practical  end.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1521,  he  began  a 
commentary  on  the  **!>«  Civitate  DH"^  of  St.  Augustine,  but  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  returned  from  Louvain  to  Bruges  in  order 
to  be  with  his  own  country-people.  Erasmus,  who  was  editing  the 
work,  became  impatient  at  the  delay,  and,  indeed,  since  the  death  of 
Cardinal  de  Croy,  a  very  perceptible  change  appears  in  the  manner  of 
the  courtly  Churchman  toward  Vives.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  Vives 
writes  that  his  health  is  improving,  but  that  he  intends  to  remain  in 
Bruges  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Charles,  as 
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he  was  shortly  to  be  there  to  meet  the  English  embassadors,  Wolsey 
and  More.  These  high  dignitaries  received  him  cordially;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  owing  to  this  interview  that  be  went  later  to  England, 
and  dedicated  bis  ^*  De  Cintate  Dei '-  to  King  Henry.  There  is  a  re- 
port, too,  that  he  had  been  already  appointed  to  a  position  in  Oxford ; 
bat  of  that  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  commentary,  when  com- 
pleted, fully  sustained  Vives'  reputation  for  depth  and  brilliftncy,  and 
deepened  the  excitement  of  the  politico-religious  contest  of  the  day ; 
but  his  health  was  exhausted  by  his  continued  application.  He  writes 
to  Erasmus  in  August,  1522,  that  he  dreads  teaching  again,  although 
the  devotion  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  pupils  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  anything  but  irksome  to  him. 

His  work,  *^De  Inttitutions  Feminae  OhruiUaMy^^  dedicated  to 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  written,  as  a  relaxatisin,  after 
finishing  his  Commentary,  is  principally  of  a  pedagogical  character, 
and  treats  of  the  education  and  demeanor  of  Christian  women, 
handling  the  subject  decidedly  from  an  ascetic,  monastic  point  of 
riew. 

The  winter  semester  of  1529-'28  was  the  last  during  which  he 
taught  at  Lou  vain,  as  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  Pope 
Hadrian  VI.  (Oct.  12,  1622),  begging  him  to  exert  his  vast  author^ 
ity  to  secure  peace  to  the  Christian  world,  and  urging  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Oeneral  Council.  He  recalls  to  the  Pope  their  former  con* 
nection  at  the  University,  before  the  humble  dean  had  been 
tppointed  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom,  and  urges  his 
views  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  friend. 

In  1528  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Spain,  of  which  we  have  no 
particulars,  except  that  he  left  the  Netherlands  in  an  unhappy  frame 
of  mind  (letter  to  Erasmus,  May  10,  1528),  as  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  sale  of  his  works.  His  way  led  through  Eng- 
Itnd,  and  whether  his  reception  there  induced  him  to  return,  or 
whether  he  had  already  received  an  appointment,  is  uncertain;  but 
we  know,  from  Anthony  Wood's  ^^Athmae  OstonieimSj^^  that,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  (1528),  he  delivered  two  lectures  at  Oxford,  both  of 
which  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
noeived  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  For  some  time,  now,  he  stood  ia 
close  connection  with  the  English  court ;  probably,  although  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty,  engaged  as  tutor  of  Princess  Mary.  He 
Appears  to  have  passed  some  portion  of  each  year  at  his  home  in 
Bruges,  where  most  of  his  productions  of  this  period  were  com* 
posed.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  Henry  Vni.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Battle  of  Favia,  nrgmg  him  to  set  an  example  to  the  other 
princes  of  a  peaceful  policy;  and  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
King's  confessor,  hoping  thus  indirectly  to  work  upon  him.  In 
1686  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  treatises,  *^I>e  8ub9m^ 
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t4an€  Pauperum,^^  dedicated  to  the  Mnwicipel  Ccmiidl  of  Bragei,  one 
of  the  first  works  on  this  subject,  and  which,  imdtmbtedly,  fonnad 
the  basis  of  the  English  system  of  the  care  of  the  poor.  Oar  tpmce 
is  too  limited  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  article;  but  the  point 
which  the  author  makes  is,  that  although  the  motiTes  which  more 
us  to  charity  are  essentially  religious,  yet  the  control  and  adminifr 
tntion  of  the  poor  funds  is  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  State, 
and  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Church,  r^ardin^  all 
interference  of  the  clergy  with  donations  for  the  poor  with  a  jenloas 
eye. 

In  1626-'27  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus  appears  to  have 
been  more  frequent,  although  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  latter 
show  but  little  of  his  former  warm  friendship.     In  1528  a  most 
unfortu^te  turn  of  affairs  took  place,  which  we  can  best  lay  before 
the  reader  in  Viyes'  own  words.    It  was  in  relation  to  the  King's 
diyoroe  from  Catherine  of  Aragon;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  Vives  had  been  an  especial  praUf^  of  the  Queen.     He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Vergara:  *'Tou  must  already  have  heard  of  the 
troubles  between  the  King  and  Queen,  as  it  is  now  talked  of  eveiy- 
where.      I  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Queen,  whose  cause  has 
seemed  to  me  just,  and  have  defended  her  by  word  and  pen.    This 
offended  his  Majesty  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  imprisoned  for  six 
weeks,  and  only  released  on  condition  of  never  approaching  the 
palace  again.    I  then  concluded  it  safest  to  return  home  [to  Bruges], 
and,  indeed,  the  Queen  advised  me  to  in  a  secret  letter.     Shortly 
after,  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  sent  to  Britain  to  judge  the  cause. 
The  King  was  very  solicitous  that  the  Queen  appoint  counsel  to 
defend  her  side  before  Campeggio  and  Wolsey.     She,  therefore, 
called  me  to  her  aid;  but  I  told  her  plainly  that  any  defence 
before  such   a  court  were  useless,  and   that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  be  condemned  unheard  than   with  the  appearance  of 
defence.     The  King  sought  only  to  save  appearances  with  his 
people,  that  the  Queen  might  not  appear  to  have  been  unjustly 
treated ;  that  he  had  little  regard  for  the  rest.    At  this  the  Queen 
was  incensed  that  I  did  not  at  once  obey  her  call,  instead  of  follow- 
ing my  own  good  judgment,  which  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  together.     So  it  has  come  about  that  the  King 
regards  me  as  his  adversary,  and  the  Queen  as  disobedient  and 
opinionated,  and  both  of  them  have  withdrawn  my  pension."    This 
letter  was  written  some  three  years  after  the  events  took  place,  and 
he  adds  that  he  scarcely  knows  himself  how  he  has  managed  to  get 
his  living,  but  that  the  gifts  which  €k>d  sends  in  silence  are  greater 
than  those  which  we  win  with  applause  from  men.     In  1581  he 
wrote  again  to  the  King,  moved,  as  he  says,  by  his  love  tor  England, 
to  which  he  owes  so  much,  and  making  use  of  a  different  method, 
since  he  had  failed  before  to  touch  the  King's  conscience,  by  show- 
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ing  how  destractive  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  allow 
parties  to  be  formed,  as  they  would  be,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
BQCoeasion,  etc. 

From  this  time  on,  we  know  but  little  of  Vives.  He  retired  to 
Bruges,  whence  he  fled  with  his  family  during  the  plague,  and 
visited  Paris,  where  ho  again  lectured  for  a  short  time.  In  1587- 
'39  he  passed  some  time  at  Breda,  in  the  court  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Nassau,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of 
his;  and  he  speaks  of  her  in  his  book,  ^^ De  Cfhfi$tiana  F&minaSj^^  as 
a  promising  girl. 

Ever  since  his  return  from  England,  he  complained  of  gout,  and, 
indeed,  had  struggled  against  a  weak  constitution  all  his  life.  In 
spite  of  his  illness,  he  worked  harder  than  ever,  and  his  best  pro- 
ductions date  from  this  period.  He  had  scarcely  finished  a  great 
work,  ^^De  VeritaU  Fidei  Chriatianae^^'^  on  which,  his  biographer 
says,  he  devoted  more  thought  than  any  other,  than  he  succumbed 
to  a  complication  of  diseases,  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1540,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  work  of  Vives  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  pedagogi- 
cal reformers,  is  called  ^*' De  IHsdplinU.^^  It  appeared  in  1581, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  is  divided  into  three 
principal  parts.  In  the  Introduction,  he  justifies  the  position  he 
assumes  in  regard  to  Aristotle.  While  he  reverences  Aristotle  as  a 
great  master,  he  declared  that  the  world  had  gained  in  experience 
since  he  wrote,  and  sees  no  reason  wliy  the  minds  of  that  day 
should  not  discard  his  teachings,  if  not  found  correct,  as  he  himself 
set  aside  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors.  Vives  does  not  doubt 
but  that  later  generations  will  find  theories  better  adapted  to  their 
ends  than  those  he  himself  advances,  and  greets  as  a  friend  the  one 
who  shall  expose  his  errors. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  sciences. 
Kany  of  them,  he  says,  are  coexistent  with  the  origin  of  the  sciences, 
others  are  attributable  to  moral  causes, — ^as,  for  instance,  pride,  the 
desire  to  shine  as  the  discoverer  of  some  new  theory ;  and  he  relates, 
as  an  example,  how  a  fellow-student  in  Paris  had  declared  to  him 
that,  sooner  than  not  distinguish  himself  by  founding  some  new 
doctrine,  he  would  defend  one  of  whose  falsity  he  was  convinced. 

The  historical  and  material  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  sciences  Ib 
next  treated.  One  of  these  was  the  migration  of  nations,  by  which 
the  existing  order  of  civilization  was  annihilated ;  then,  the  obscurity 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  which  is  so  great,  he  says,  that  it  takes 
less  time  to  discover  from  nature  the  truths  they  contain,  than  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  the  parchment ;  then,  again,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Another  cause  is  the  ever- 
increasing  use  of  commentaries,  instead  of  the  study  of  the  originals, 
by  which  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators  only  lead  further 
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from  the  original  sense ;  again,  he  laments  the  practice  oif  schoLastic 
disputation,  **  which  is  taught  the  pupils  before  they  know  ^^hat 
they  are  disputing  about."  Other  reasons  are,  that  teaching  is 
regarded  rather  as  a  trade  than  a  vocation,  and  that  the  office  of 
teacher  is  not  sufficiently  respected,  so  that  many  great  minds  refuse 
to  undertake  a  calling  which  would  bring  them  into  contempt,  and 
it  is  thus  left  to  incompetent  and  coarser  minds  to  instruct  our 
youth. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  decline  of  grammar,  by  which  Vives 
means  Philology,  the  old,  comprehensive  definition.  He  inveighs 
against  the  purist  who  would  banish  every  word  not  found  in  their 
model  authors,  by  which  means  a  vast  number  of  words,  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  sciences,  have  been  discarded.  We  pass  over 
the  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  work  to  that  which  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  The  last  five  books  of  ^^De 
DiseipUnis^^  are  entitled  ^^  De  Tradendis  Disciplinis,^^  and  open  with 
an  especial  introduction,  in  which  the  author  reviews  the  inner  causes 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  knowledge.  The  first  book  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  Sciences,  much  in  the  same  train  of  thought  that . 
Bacon  pursued.  In  the  second,  he  gives  his  views  on  what  should  be 
taught,  who  should  be  teacher,  and  where  schools  should  be  erected. 
He  begins  with  the  latter.  Schools,  he  says,  should  above  all  other 
things  have  a  healthy  situation,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  offer 
greater  attractions  to  the  students  than  their  books.  It  should  not 
be  too  near  commercial  or  industrial  centres,  where  the  noise  might 
be  inconvenient,  but  at  the  same  time  should  not  be  too  secluded 
from  the  world ;  after  a  long  list  of  requisites  he  adds  that  it  should 
not  be  thought  strange  that  so  much  attention  be  devoted  to  choosing 
a  place  where  learning  was  to  be  cultivated,  when  we  devote  such 
care  to  the  proper  situation  even  of  a  beehive.  Teachers  should  not 
only  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  they  must  have  the  faculty 
of  imparting  knowledge.  Their  morals  must  be  good,  and  their 
first  care  be  to  do  nothing  which  could  give  a  bad  example  to  their 
pupils,  or,  if  they  have  bad  habits,  they  should  at  least  abstain  from 
them  before  the  school.  They  must  be  prudent  and  cautious  in 
rewarding,  and  especially  in  punishing.  They  should  be  animated 
by  paternal  feelings  toward  their  pupils,  and  be  happy  to  impart 
instruction  without  regard  to  the  material  advantages  which 
may  accrue  to  them.  Above  all  things,  covetousness  and  ambition 
should  be  unknown  to  them,  for  what  care,  he  says,  can  scholars 
hope,  from  a  man  who  hopes  to  make  either  fortune  or  reputation 
out  of  them.  All  opportunities  of  making  money  should  be  banished 
from  the  schools,  and  the  State  should  fix  such  salaries  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  an  honest  man  without  being  an  inducement  to  such  as 
had  no  call  for  the  profession.  Every  opportunity  for  display  should 
be  avoided,  therefore  he  recommends  the  limiting  of  the  public  dis- 
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potations,  as  the  applause  is  seldom  bestowed  on  those  who  defend 
the  truth.  He  would  also  control  the  conferring  of  academic  grades. 
On  placing  the  boy  at  school — this  refers  especially  to  younger 
pupils — the  parent  should  impress  upon  his  son  that  he  is  not  to 
study  in  order  to  be  able  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  He  must  under- 
stand that  the  aim  of  his  education  is  to  make  him  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man.  The  boy  should  remain  one  or  two  years  in  the  school 
in  order  that  his  capabilities  maybe  developed, — four  times  a  year 
the  teachers  should  hold  a  private  conference,  and  assign  to  the 
scholars  such  branches  as  they  may  be  most  fitted  to  pursue.  Those 
who  appear  to  have  no  taste  for  study  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  as  it  would  be  a  loss  bf  time,  and  they  would  only  be 
further  disgraced  by  their  failure.  But  above  all,  the  teacher  should 
be  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  live  worthy  of  it.  It 
is  often  asked,  says  Vives,  whether  boys  are  better  brouglit  up  at  or 
away  from  home.  If  academies  like  the  one  he  describes  existed, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  they  should  be  sent  there,  and  from  their  earliest 
childhood;  but  as  they  exist,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Children,  he  says,  are  like  apes  (mnt  pueri  ruUuralUer  nmii)^  and 
imitate  that  which  they  see  in  their  elders,  and  thus  their  character 
is  often  ruined  by  those  who  should  form  it  and  better  it.  Parents, 
he  says,  are  clearly  held  responsible  for  their  children  on  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Fathers, — what  care, 
then,  should  they  not  exercise  in  regard  to  the  influences  exerted  in 
their  families.  He  regards  education  in  the  family  as  better  in  many 
respects  than  sending  youth  to  the  universities,  where,  it  is  well 
known,  instruction  was  given  to  boys  of  all  ages.  The  care  the 
children  receive  is  better,  and  the  parental  authority  better  sustained 
by  its  continual  exercise.  The  piety  of  the  parents  is  an  example  to 
the  children.  If  the  children  are  by  nature  bad,  and  require  to  be 
governed  by  fear,  that  inspired  by  the  position  of  the  parent  is  best 
calculated  to  rule  them ;  if  they  are  to  be  led  by  love,  surely  none 
is  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  members  of  the  same 
family. 

Vives  then  urges  again  the  establishment  in  each  city  of  a  gym- 
nasium  (Ittdus  UteraHus)^  and  gives  directions  for  organizing  and 
directing  it,  particularly  for  ascertaining  the  mental  capacities  and 
characteristics  of  the  pupils,  previous  to  classifying  them  and  as- 
signing tasks.  He  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  assigning  to 
each  one  that  which  nature  manifestly  intended  him  to  do.  Those 
who  at  first  sight  do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  tastes,  should 
not  be  turned  away  until  after  efforts  have  been  made  to  test  their 
capacities;  but  if  after  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  them,  it  were 
better  that  they  devote  themselves  to  some  branch  of  industry. 

Last  of  all,  Vives  treats  of  the  method^  in  which  he  clearly  advises 
the  inductive.     Studies  should  be  so  arranged  that  one  branch 
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teems  the  oatonl  oonscqiieiioe  of  the  preceding.  He  recomipenclB 
freqoeat  instnictaoii  in  reiigioiif  in  order  to  keep  fresh  in  the  pupils* 
minds  the  great  doctrines  of  Christisnity. 

The  thiid  book  treats  of  the  stodj  of  languages.  He  speaks  first 
€i  the  importance  of  speech  in  general  ss  being  the  bond  of  hunuuiity, 
then  of  the  importance  of  knowing  one*s  natiye  language  well,  as 
fariHtaring  the  acqiurement  of  all  others^  and  recommends  the  great- 
est care  in  this,  CTcn  to  choosing  an  educated  nurse  for  the  chil- 
dren. He  dilates  on  the  adTantage  of  one  nnivenal  language,  and 
thinka  Latin  would  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  one.  The  study 
of  Latin  ahoald  be  the  principal  occupation  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fifteenth  year.  Greek  should  be  leaned  on  mastering  Latin,  partly  on 
account  of  its  own  importance,  partly  to  complete  the  study  of  Latin, 
which  Yives  thinks  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  Living  languages  are 
learned  better  and  quicker  through  intercourse  with  those  who  speak 
them  than  from  liooks.  Teachers  especially  should  know  the  mother 
tongue  of  their  pupils  and  be  versed  in  its  literature.  In  interpreting 
the  ancient  authors,  the  teacher  should  first  exphiin  in  the  vemacalar, 
then  in  Latin,  pronouncing  distinctly,  and  using  gcatures  when  neces- 
sary. He  should  also  enliven  the  work  by  explaining  the  legends, 
proverbs,  special  meaning  of  words,  and  the  subject  which  comes 
up  in  the  account.     He  recommends  written  exercises  in  order  to 

.  strengthen  the  memory,  and  also  that  emulation  be  encouraged 
among  the  scholars  by  prizes,  etc.  As  to  discipline,  exhortation 
and  correction,  he  says,  are  continually  necessary,  and  no  bad  habits 

.  should  l>e  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  some  things,  however, 
which  young  pupils  cannot  understand,  and  the  teacher  should  with- 

j  hold  his  correction  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  able  to.  It  may 
be  best,  too,  according  to  circumstances,  to  ignore  certain  things,— 
but  never  any  iinmoml  behavior.  The  teacher  should  never  lose  his 
temper  because  the  pupil  does  not  at  once  understand,  and  those  who 
use  frightful  threats  and  blows  in  order  to  get  from  young  pupils 

•'  what  could  hardly  be  expected  of  riper  ones,  deserve  themselves  to 
be  fiogged.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  overcome  gently  the 
scholars^  shyness  and  timidity,  and  rather  let  a  mistake  go  unnoticed 
than  embarrass  the  boy  by  calling  immediate  attention  to  it  He 
should  be  earnest  but  not  severe,  mild  but  withoi;t  weakness,  never 
threaten  without  enforcing  what  they  have  threatened,  if  necessary 
witli  the  rod.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  seldom  applied,  and 
never  to  such  a  degree  as  unnecessarily  to  humiliate  the  pupiL 

He  would  allow  his  pupils  plenty  of  playtimes,  and  recommends 
hearty,  romping  games;  the  boys  should  not  be  brought  to  hste 
their  studies  by  being  driven  and  confined  to  them.  '^  The  humsa 
spirit,**  he  says,  ^^has  a  wonderful  love  of  liberty;  man  will  exert 
himself,  but  will  not  be  compelled."  The  rest  of  this  book  is  de- 
voted to  the.  authors  which  he  recommends,  and  it  is  only  necesssry 
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to  remark  that,  to  finish  sach  a  colossal  field  of  reading,  would  be 

next  to  impossible. 

The  fourth  book  contains  bat  few  pedagogical  suggestions  beyond 

:  giving  an  order  in  which  the  studies  sUoulil  be  pursued ;  but  it  is 

especially  important  as  showing  the  position  which  Vives  takes  in 

I  regard  to  the  natural  sciences,  as  the  predecessor  of  Bacon.     He  is 

!  not,  like  Bacon,  an  enthusiastic  apostle  of  the  natural  sciences ;  he 

even  says  that  the  ^^ contemplaUo  rerum  naturae^^  can  be  dangerous  to 

one  whose  faith  is  not  firm.     Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 

an  art  of  disooTery  in  connection  with  Yives  as  with  Bacon,  but, 

I  nevertheless,  he  treats  all  his  subjects  with  especial  regard  for  the 

I  inductive  method.    The  relation  in  which  he  places  physics,  in  the 

I  widest  sense,  to  metaphysics,  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon. 

We  haye  just  seen  that  Yives  recommends  the  inductive  method  in 
regard  to  grammar ;  the  resolving  of  laws  from  the  observation  of 
the  single  instances,  and  metaphysics  he  founds  on  the  perception 
of  isolated  material  phenomena.  Another  point  in  which  Yives  re- 
sembles Bacon,  is  the  decision  with  which  he  refers  from  all  belief 
on  authority,  all  literary  speculation,  and  all  a  priori  theories,  to  the 
immediate  observation  of  nature  as  the  true  source  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge: *'Keque  enim  est  philosophus,  qui  de  'instantibus,'  et  de 
*  motu  enormi, '  aut '  conform! '  nugatur  subtiliter,  sed  qui  genera- 
tiones  et  naturae  novit  plantarum  atque  animantium,  qui  causas,  cur 
qoidquid  fiat,  et  quomodo.**  .  .  .  And  this  was  written  a  hundred 
years  before  Bacon,  at  a  ti hie  when  origrlnal  investigation  was  scarcely 
known  1  Yives  now  recommends  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts  of  life — agriculture,  architecture,  navigation,  etc. — which,  he 
says,  can  be  better  acquired  by  asking  questions  and  independent 
observation,  than  by  study.  For  those,  he  says,  who  would  con- 
tinue their  studies,  the  path  separates  here;  for,  from  this  point, 
one  mind  may  not  master  all  the  branches.  Yives  distinguishes  be- 
tween those  ^^qui  corpora,  et  pii  ammo$  euraturi  tunt;  "  but  while  he 
devotes  the  rest  of  this  book  to  medicine,  he  avoids  meddling  with 
theology. 

The  fifth  and  last  book  consists  of  two  parts, — a  dissertation  on 
political  sciences,  and  a  treatise,  **  2>«  Vita  et  Moribus  EmditL,  **  which 
closes  the  work.  **Prudentia,"  which  forms,  according  to  Yives, 
the  principal  virtue  of  the  statesman,  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  serious 
and  profound  study  of  history,  in  which  he  lays  the  greatest  weight 
upon  the  ^^  lee  togatae,^^  and  the  conquests  of  mind  over  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  passions.  With  the  chronicles  of  wars  and  battles  he 
would  have  as  little  to  do  as  is  consistent  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  acts  of  depredation 
and  robbery,  except  when  undertaken  against  robbers  themselves, 
which,  he  bewails,  is  seldom  the  case.  After  a  short  review  of  his- 
torical literature,  he  says  such  studies  are  liest  pursued  in  the  riper 
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yean  of  one's  life,  after  the  judgment  is  formed  and  strengthened 
by  experience.  In  regard  to  the  laws,  Vives  would  see  realized  the 
legal  fiction  that  they  be  known  by  everybody.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  simple  in  form  as  possible,  in  the  vernacular,  and  should 
be,  like  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  learned  by  heart  in  the 
schooli.  He  also  demands  that  the  laws  bo  not  alone  just  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  where  enacted,  but  toward  other  nations. 

The  treatise  *'De  VUa  et  Maribua  JBrudiU ''  is  a  worthy  close  of  this 
great  work.  The  moral  principles  which  must  gfuide  the  studies  and 
manners  of  the  scholar  are  nowhere  better  defined.  Pride,  vanity, 
and  selfishness,  he  says,  value  the  semblance  of  work  as  much  as  the 
reality ;  at  a  disputation,  he  who  is  obliged  to  yield  his  position  to  the 
truths  advanced  by  the  other  should  not  be  called  ** vanquished;" 
if  truth  is  spoken,  it  matters  not  by  whom.  Criticism  is  necessary 
everywhere,  but  it  should  never  degenerate  into  personal  deprecia- 
tion. Envy  and  malice,  which  are  sure  to  follow  every  great  acMcve- 
ment,  are  to  be  borne  in  silence.  Should  another  make  an  important 
discovery,  we  ought  to  congratulate  him ;  for  truth  is  the  property 
of  no  one,  and  the  discoveries  of  others  can  infringe  no  rights  of 
ours. 

It  remains  to  notice  more  at  length  the  treatise  *^De  In$tUfttums 
Feminas  Chrittianae,^^  Vives  requires  of  the  mother,  that,  like  Cor- 
nelia, she  regard  her  children  as  her  greatest  treasure.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  mother  should  nurse  her  children  herself,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  most  natural  for  mother  and  child,  but  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  mother  can  know,  and  the  surest  foundation  of  the 
chiliVs  affection.  The  mother's  milk,  he  says,  influcUces  the  char- 
acter of  the  child.  If,  however,  the  services  of  a  nurse  are  unavoid- 
able, the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  her  selection.  If  the 
mother  can  read  and  write,  she  should  instruct  her  children  in  these 
elements,  and  thus  be  at  once  their  mother,  teacher,  and  nurse,  which 
will  increase  their  love  for  her,  and  hasten  their  progress.  The  girls 
she  should  instruct  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  house.  For  the  sake  of 
her  children,  she  should  always  take  the  greatest  pains  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  with  purity ;  she  should  not  relate  empty  fables  for  their 
amusement,  but  rather  such  little  stories  as  may  instruct  and  edify 
them,  and  teach  them  to  love  virtue  and  hate  vice  before  they  know 
even  the  distinction  between  them.  Children  always  come  to  their 
mother  to  inquire  of  everything,  and  believe  implicitly  all  she  tells 
them.  What  opportunities,  he  exclaims,  has  she  not,  to  form  their 
character  for  good  or  evil  I  They  should  learn  from  her  that  riches, 
power,  praise,  titles,  and  beauty  are  vain  and  empty  things;  that 
piety,  virtue,  bravery,  self-denial,  culture,  meekness,  compassion, 
and  love  of  our  neighbors  arc  imperishable  virtues.  Every  one,  he 
says,  places  wealth  at  the  summit  of  their  desires ;  they  fawn  upon 
the  nobility,  work  for  positions,  praise  beauty,  worship  success,  snd 
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follow  lost,  while  they  spurn  poverty,  laugh  at  meekness,  mistrust 
piety,  hate  education,  and  believe  honesty  and  justice  a  fable.    And 
so  the  majority  of  men  are  baid,  even  while  our  natures  incline  us 
more  to  virtue  than  vice.     It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  correct  these 
impressions  while  the  minds  of  the  children  are  unformed ;  and  it  is 
for  them  to  keep  alive  in  theiir  hearts  the  Divine  spark  which  God 
has  planted  there.    Again,  mothers  sliould  be  careful  not  to  enfeeble 
the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  their  boys  by  too  much  tender- 
ness.   There  are  mothers,  he  says,  whose  children  never  eat,  drink, 
or  sleep  enough.     Such  care  they  should  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  children's  minds.     He  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  would  not  have  the  mother  weaken  her  influence  over 
her  children  by  showing  too  much  fondness.     Sons,  he  says,  may  be 
spoiled  by  yielding  too  much,  but  girls  are  utterly  ruined  by  it.    Lax 
discipline  makes  a  man  bod  enough,  but  it  renders  girls  criminal. 
These  views  are  a  consequence  of  his  belief  that  women  are  more  in- 
clined by  nature  to  sin  than  men,  and  the  rule  he  lays  down  for  the 
education  of  girls  rusults  from  tliis.     Even  in  the  earliest  years  he 
would  have  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  even  in  children's 
games.     Dolls  he  would  banish  from  the  nursery,  as  they  only  en- 
courage vanity  and  love  of  dress ;  and  he  recommends  as  playthings, 
toys  which  represent  household  articles.     All  girls,  even  the  daugh- 
ters of  princes,  he  would  have  brought  up  to  direct  the  house,  be 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  its  management.     They  should  learn 
to  cook  as  well ;  and  he  says  the  reason  the  Belgians  spend  so  much 
time  at  the  taverns  is  because  their  tables  are  so  badly  supplied  at 
home.    As  to  the  actual  instruction  girls  should  receive,  Vives  sees 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  men,  as  far  as 
their  capabilities  go,  with  this  exception,  that  the  studies  they  pursue 
should  be  directed  to  their  moral  elevation,  and,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  such  authors  as  elevate  and  refine  their  characters.     Women  learn 
for  their  own  sakes,  not,  like  men,  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  to 
Appear  as  teachers  is  not  becoming  in  women,  and  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  should  be  limited  to  the  circle  of  their  own  children. 

The  Pedagogy  of  Vives,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  thorough  and  logically-deduced  system.  Although  appear- 
ing in  dbconnected  form,  scattered  through  all  his  works,  his  sys- 
tem hss  a  unity  of  design,  of  which  we  may  briefly  give  the  leading 
points. 

Christianity,  colored,  indeed,  by  mediaeval  scholasticism  and  pre- 
judice, but,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  platonic,  stoical  Christianity, 
forms  the  basis.  Honesty,  justice,  and  purity  of  heart  are  the 
great  virtues  upon  which  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness'  of 
mankind  is  based.  The  sin  developed  by  the  original  fall  of  man  is 
woven  into  sodety,  and  produces  there  the  worst  effects.  Selfish- 
ness is  nourished  by  the  continual  thirst  for  wealth  and  power; 
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temporal  greatness  is  admired  and  sought  for  by  every  means. 
Pride,  meanness  of  spirit,  desire  of  power,  and  cowardly  servility, 
spring  from  the  same  sources.  Men  who,  following  their  better 
natures,  would,  perhaps,  be  virtuous,  are  carried  away  by  the 
general  tendency  to  wickedness,  and  their  influence  works  in  tarn 
on  their  children.  The  evil  must  be  combated  in  the  State,  in  the 
family,  in  each  one^s  own  heart.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  the  man, 
the  family  is  the  field  for  the  women.  The  most  important  bonds  of 
society,  the  most  important  means  of  making  one^s  influence  felt  in 
the  State,  is  speech.  Freedom  of  speech  flourishes  in  free  States, 
but  is  crushed  by  tyrants.  Men  should  be  formed  by  education,  not 
only  to  recognize  what  is  good,  but  exemplify  and  enforce  by  their 
lives  and  words.  The  characters  of  those  who  are  destined  to  rule 
the  State  should  not  only  be  carefully  trained,  but  their  minds 
ought,  by  every  means,  to  be  developed,  and  they  should  be  exer- 
cised in  oratory.  The  princes,  as,  indeed,  almost  all  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  and  State,  are  ruined  by  selfishness  and  flattery. 
The  principles  of  peace  and  obedience  to  authority  forbid  us  to 
proceed  against  them  other  than  with  spiritual  means;  bat  these 
every  honest  man  can  and  should  use,  so  as  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciences of  those  in  power,  and  supplant,  by  truth,  hypocrisy  and 
flattery.  No  means  should  be  neglected  to  work  on  the  consciences 
of  the  heirs  of  princes,  nor  should  the  people  be  neglected,  as  they 
often  receive  such  instruction  more  gratefully  than  the  others.  The 
law,  which,  as  it  is  at  present,  only  encourages  litigation  and  hate, 
stands  in  need  of  a  vigorous  reform.  It  should  be  simplified  and 
modelled  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  on  strict  principles  of  equity 
and  natural  justice.  It  follows  that  the  culture,  both  of  the  family 
and  school,  should  not  only  aim  at  overcoming  these  false  ideas  of 
greatness  and  splendor,  and  producing,  in  their  stead,  true  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  but  that  all  the  influences  of  the  school,  and  the  gen- 
eral intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil,  should  be  such  as  to 
edify  and  ennoble  the  latter.  No  distinction  should  be  accorded  to 
the  scholar  because  of  the  wealth  and  position  of  its  parents ;  tbey 
should  be  taught  to  love  one  another  as  brothers. 

The  sciences  are  ruined  from  the  same  causes  as  society.  The  de- 
sire to  be  an  authority  in  the  literary  world  corresponds  to  the  lust 
for  power  in  the  State ;  and  the  blind  reverence  for  the  words  of  the 
master  to  the  cowardly  servility  before  authority.  The  same  spirit 
which  leads  to  war  and  ruins  States,  causes  no  less  devastation  in 
the  liberal  arts.  The  disputes  of  parties  resound  in  the  academic 
halls,  and  render  the  quiet  acquisition  of  knowledge  impossible. 
Triumphing  over  others,  and  winning  an  empty  title,  are  not  worthj 
objects  of  our  endeavors.  It  should  be  all  the  same  to  us  by  whom 
truth  is  discovered.  The  interest  in  the  subject  itself,  and  the  pure 
consciousness  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  better  than  the  praises  of 
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the  schools.  Bat  the  Bciences  stand  in  need  of  a  material  reform. 
For  example,  history  is  so  obscured  by  a  mass  of  tradition  and  false- 
hood, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  real  truth;  and  thus  it  is 
with  many  other  branches  of  learning.  To  remedy  this,  we  must 
cat  oarselves  off  from  the  noisy  wrangling  of  the  schools,  and  treat 
the  subject  with  unprejudiced  minds. 

Yrves  saw  clearly  the  evils  which  were  threatening  Church  and 
State  in  his  day,  and  endeavored  to  combat  them  in  the  manner  we 
have  briefly  shown«  He  founded  no  school,  but  the  influence  of  his 
powerful  mind  has  been  clearly  felt,  although  not  always  acknowl- 
edged by  those  who  have  profited  by  his 
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Plahb  for  Villaobb  and  Rural  I>i9rBicra  nr  Masbaouuiivi'iii, 

WITH   RBICABKS  on  THB  CONDITION  OF  BCHOOL-HOITIIBS  IN  1873. 

The  following  Renuurkfl  are  taken  from  the  Special  Report  of  Mr. 
Phippe,  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  pablished  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legialatare  in  1878. 

In  1887,  when  the  Board  was  established,  the  condition  of  the  public 
Behool-hoasee  tiizoaghoat  the  State,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  disgraceful, 
and  for  years  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Upon  churches, 
eourt-houaes  and  jails,  houses  and  stables  and  other  buildings,  public 
and  private,  money  had  been  freely  expended  to  secure  comfort,  neatness, 
and^eren  elegance.  The  school-houses  alone  were  neglected,  and  "  suf- 
fered to  go  where  age  and  the  elements  would  carry  them."  Not  one- 
third  part  of  the  public  school-houses  in  Massachusetts  wero  considered 
teuantable  by  any  detent  family,  out  of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Mann  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  first  secretary  of  your 
Boaid,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  school-houses  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  earliest  and  most  earnest  efforts  wero  directed  to  their 
improTement.  The  **  Supplement"  to  his  first  annual  roport  (in  March, 
1838)  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  was  instrumental  in  awakening 
an  interest,  whidi,strongthened  by  his  own  earnest  and  persistent  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  by  those  of  his  successors  and  their  associates,  has 
culminated  in  the  present  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  school- 
buUdingB  in  our  own  and  other  States. 

In  provious  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  wrotched  school-buildings 
which  I  have  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  sparsely  populated,  and 
remote  from  the  centers  of  wealth,  and  although  they  aro  from  year  to 
year  giving  place  to  new  and  greatly  improved  ones,  very  many  still 
remain.  Need  I  say  that  these  aro  mostly  to  be  found  in  those  towns 
that  still  cling  to  the  **  district  system,"  and  that  so  long  as  that  contin- 
ues to  exist,  little  or  no  improvement  in  school  accommodations  can  be 
expected  of  them?  When  the  law  was  passed  in  1860,  abolishing  the 
district  system,  and  thus  transferring  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
sdiool-buildings  to  the  several  towns,  in  very  many  places  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school-buildings  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Old  buildings 
were  sold  or  thoroughly  ropaired  and  remodeled ;  new  ones  wero  erected, 
and  furnished  with  modem  furniture  and  many  other  needed  appliances. 
In  some  towns,  having  numerous  district  sdiools,  containing  frequently 
less  than  a  dooen  children,  and  continued  for  unequal  periods,  of  in  some 
cases  less  than  the  ndnimum  time  required  by  law,  a  few  large  braidings 
were  erected  in  such  localities  as  would  accommodate  large  numbere  of 
children,  who  being  distributed  in  the  different  rooms  according  to  their 
profidencj  in  study,  could  be  taught  mudi  more  efficiently  in  these 
graded  sdiools,  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  point  of  time.  I  cite  one 
or  two  out  of  numerous  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  statement : 

In  1868-9,  the  Ckmunittee  in  a  districted  town,  speaking  of  the  school- 
houses,  say:  "Most  of  tiiem  are  old, out  of  repair, and  badly  constructed, 
Mid  in  some  instances  about  the  only  remains  of  a  once  fiourishing 

neighborhood.    They  have  stood  up  and  battled  with  time  and  progress 
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about  as  long  as  they  can,  and  what  yitality  they  now  have  seems  to  be 
taking  a  new  direction,  and  instead  of  tiying  to  stand,  they  are  tiying  to 
tumble  down,  and  would  doubtless  feel  grateful  to  the  first  high  wind 
for  relief."  Immediately  on  the  abolishment  of  the  district  system,  they 
"  set  about  to  establish  a  new  condition  of  things,  choosing  a  oommittee 
to  examine  locations  for  Bchool-houses,  make  estimates  and  furnish  plans, 
&c."  The  next  year  a  large  school-building  was  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  town  for  the  accommodation  of  five  graded  schools,  with  six  well- 
furnished,  convenient  rooms,  besides  a  hall  in  the  upper  story,  and  a 
basement  for  heating  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Committee  of  another  town,  in  a  report  just  before  the  district 
system  was  abolished,  in  speaking  of  one  district  school-house,  say  that 
*' twenty-five  children  sat  upon  the  floor  for  lack  of  benches,  because  the 
people  did  pot  care  enough  to  provide  them;"  and  that  there  were 
"  four  other  ^stricts,  where  school-houses  were  uninhabitable  from 
dilapidation."  Two  years  after  the  legislature  abelished  the  system,  the 
Committee  say :  "  The  liberal  sums  voted  hy  the  town,  the  past  and  pres- 
ent year,  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  is  another  evidence  of 
a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people." 

From  the  report  of  the  oommittee  of  another  town,  in  AprU,  1809,  just 
before  the  abolishment  of  the  district  system,  it  appears  that  many  of 
their  school-houses  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.    Of  one,  valued 
at  $50,  it  is  said  that  "  the  doors  and  windows  are  so  aged  and  loose  as 
to  admit  the  air  so  freely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  warm  it,"  and 
"  we  value  it  merely  because,  being  of  wood,  it  may  be  useful  for  fuel  if 
taken  down.     It  is  really  cruel  to  keep  children  and  teachers  in  it." 
Another  was  valued  at  $100.    Others  from  $800  to  $2,000.    The  valua- 
tion of  one  school-house,  then  in  u$b,  is  said  to  be  "  absolutely  nothing," 
"  as  no  one  could  afibrd  to  take  it  away  for  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed."    "The  walls  are  seamed  with  cracks,  and  g^reat  fissures 
yawn  at  the  passer-by."    "  The  doors  are  hacked  and  hewed."    "  The 
deflks  are  old-fashioned,  inconvenient  and  badly  whittled."    "  The  benches 
have  no  backs."    "  There  are  no  means  provided  for  ventilation,  except 
where  the  six-by-eight  panes  of  glass  have  been  broken  from  the  ssshes." 
"  In  this  single  room  the  scholars  of  all  ages  and  attainments "  (there 
were  76  registered,  with  an  average  attendance  of  51)  "  are  indiscrimi- 
nately crowded  together,  and  must  be  educated  to  habits  of  carelessness, 
unthrift  and  untidiness.    If  this  were  an  Illinois  prairie  instead  of  an 
old  Massachusetts  town,  we  should  have  a  spacious  and  costly  building 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  departments  of  various  grades,  and  teadien 
adapted  to  each  one.    Shall  we  not  have  such  a  building  here  Y"    And 
the  town,  cftvr  the  dutrust  9y$tem  tocu  aboiMed,  said  they  ^outd,  and 
with  wise  liberality  at  once  proceeded  to  erect  **  a  neat  school-house  to 
take  the  place  of  the  crazy  old  brick  affiiir,"  wliich  had  been  so  graph- 
ically described  by  the  school  committee.    Other  houses  were  speedily 
erected,  and  in  their  report,  March,  1871,  the  committee  say, "  the  school- 
houses  under  our  care  are  generally  in  good  condition." 

Of  another  town  having  a  population  of  less  than  500,  and  a  valuation 
of  a  little  more  than  $200,000,  the  oonunittee  say  that  the  town  voted  in 
1870 ''  to  build  three  new  houses,  and  to  make  extensive  repairs  upon 
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toother,  and  all  to  be  done  this  jear.  These  baildingB,  though  not  ele- 
gant or  expensive,  are  neat,  commodious  and  comfortable.  The  other 
sdiool-houses  have  been  built  but  a  short  time,  so  that  all,  six  in  num- 
ber, are  substantiallj  new.  The  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  mod- 
em seats  and  desks,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  in  school  apparatus,  outline 
maps,  eharu,"  &c.  Few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  State  have  done  as  much 
aa  Peru  has,  and  in  view  of  benefits  already  realized,  and  others  confi- 
dently anticipated,  no  wonder  the  committee  say,  "  We  congratulate  our 
citisens  upon  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  old  district  system.  To  have 
done  80  would  have  been  an  advance  backwards,  and  the  present  is  not 
the  age  for  retrograde  movements  in  matters  pertaining  to  education." 

One  of  the  moet  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  Act  of  the  legislature 
of  1871,  permitting  such  towns  as  desired  to  do  so  to  return  to  the  dis- 
trict system,  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of  poor  buildings,  similar  to 
thorn  above  described,  still  used  for  school  purposes,  in  many  of  the 
towns  that  have  readopted  the  system,  and  thus  arrested  the  improve- 
ment of  their  school-buildings,  which  the  town  is  so  much  more  able  to 
effect  than  the  district.  Here  is  a  case  in  point,  and  it  is  one  of  many 
that  might  l>e  given.  In  1807-8,  the  school  committee  of  a  certain  town 
Bpeak  of  "  the  dilapidated  state  of  some  of  the  school-houses."  Thoy 
eat,  *'  they  may  at  some  remote  period  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
hills  or  hollows  they  now  disfigure,  but  that  toas  a  remote  period,  and 
they  have  outlived  their  beauty  and  their  usefulness.  There  may  be 
pleasant  associations  still  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  aged,  which  ren- 
der them  almo.st  »acred;  but  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  to  the  sentiment  of  the  past  is  doubtful.  In 
some  of  the  school-houses  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  keep 
comfortable  in  cold  weather,  except  by  an  effort  that  leaves  no  thought 
or  time  for  study ;  and  their  condition  is  such  as  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  been  confined  in  them  as  a  pun- 
ishment." In  1870,  the  school-houses  are  again  spoken  of  as  "  a  dishonor 
to  the  town,"  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  "  the  much-needed 
improvement  of  the  school-houses  would  be  one  of  the  many  advantages 
to  he  derived  from  the  doing  away  with  the  district  system."  But,  alas ! 
after  expending  $25  in  1869,  and  $80  in  1870,  for  repairing  their  ten 
Bchool-houses,  very  soon  after  the  legislature  passed  the  Act  above 
alluded  to,  the  town  voted  to  return  to  the  district  system,  and  thus 
"  the  much-needed  improvement  of  the  school  houses  "  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  Without  prolonging  this  part  of  my  Report,  I  cannot  refrain, 
in  closing  it,  from  expressing  the  earnest  conviction  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  Act,  this  "  advance  backward  "  in  our  educa- 
tional interests  by  the  legislature  of  1871, 1  should  not  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  so  many  relics  of  the  past  which  exist  as  "  a  dishonor  to  the 
towns "  in  which  they  are  found,  but  could  with  great  pleasure,  and 
pride  even,  report  to  you  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
good  old  Commonwealth  "  the  condition  of  its  school-houses  "  has  every- 
where been  greatly  improved,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Phipps  for  the  use  of  the  following  Plani^ 
which  illustrate  his  Special  Report : 
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PLAH  or  OBADBD  80HOOL  IN  WHlTlUBVim  (NOBTHBBIBOB). 

This  building  is  ocmstrncted  of  wood ;  exterior  dimensioiui  being  forty- 
flye  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  finished  in  two  stories;  the  first  arranged 
with  school-room  receiving  its  light  from  three  large  double  windows 
on  either  side ;  measures  thirty-two  feet  by  thirty-foar  feet,  and  has 
seventy  single  desks  for  primary  department ;  this  story  has  also  a  sep- 
arate entrance  for  papils  on  either  side  of  main  vestibale,  with  conve- 
niently arranged  staircases  to  cellar-room. 

The  second  story  is  reached  by  means  of  a  wide  double-staircase,  and 
has  accommodations  for  fifty-six  pupils,  the  school-room  being  of  same 
dimensions  as  the  one  below,  with  convenient  clothing-rooms  or  entries 
and  also  teacher's  private  room,  with  book-closets  directly  in  the  rear  of 
platfonn. 

FLAN  OW   UKOBADID  BOBOOL  IH  NOBTHBBn>OB  OBHTBB. 

This  school-house  is  thirty-five  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  located  on  a 
commanding  lot  of  land,  one  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
which  is  laid  out  with  creditable  skill.  The  buUding  is  of  wood,  with 
slated  roof,  finished  in  bracketed  style.  The  school-room  is  thirteen 
feet  high,  arranged  with  single  desks  for  sixty-four  pupils ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  l^ht  is  like  that  of  the  building  at  Whitinsville,  the  windows 
being  in  the  side  walls ;  the  internal  walls  are  lined  up  to  a  convenient 
height  with  wood,  and  plastered  above ;  the  building  can  be  readily 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  story.  The  matter  of  ventilation 
and  heating  has  been  attended  to  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The 
usual  conveniences  in  the  way  of  blackboard,  tablets,  entrances,  cellar- 
stairs,  closets,  etc.,  are  as  presented  in  the  plan. 

The  contract  for  the  three  school-houses  of  this  style  erected  by  the 
town,  exclusive  of  cellar  and  furnishing,  was  |8,000. 

FLAN  or  UNGBADBD  SOHOOL  IN  BBDOriBLD. 

This  is  a  wooden  school-house  finished  in  bracketed  style,  similar  to 
that  at  Whitinsville ;  is  arranged  with  two  school-rooms  on  one  fioor, 
eighteen  feet  by  twenty-nine  feet  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-nine 
feet  respectively ;  the  other  conveniences,  such  as  entrances,  stairs  and 
doeets,  make  up  the  dimensions  of  the  building  to  sixty  feet  by  thirty 
feet ;  the  building  is  at  present  one  story  high,  fourteen  feet  in  the 
dear;  the  walls  externally  being  dapboarded  and  internally  sheathed 
throughout  to  the  height  of  window-stools  and  plastered  above ;  the 
school-rooms  are  sheathed  overhead,  and  otherwise  the  interior  is  finished 
in  the  most  complete  manner. 

The  basement-story  is  eight  feet  high,  arranged  for  fuel  and  play- 
looDis,  and  other  conveniences  to  perfect  the  same. 

The  building,  including  cellar,  superstructure  and  furniture,  cost  not 
iMt  fiom  $8,100. 
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TRB  BARYABD  ORAlllCAB  SCHOOL  IH  CHABLBBTOWV. 

"nie  building  for  the  Hiuryaid  Gzammur  School  in  Charlestown* 
dedicated  Feb.  22, 1872,  and  cost,  with  site  and  equipment,  $180326. 

From  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed,  the  exterior  presents  a  very 
flolid  and  substantial  appearance,  it  being  the  object  of  the  arcMtect  to 


Bamwwt. 

produce  a  building  elegant  and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  without 
incurring  useless  expense  in  meretricious  ornamentation ;  it  is  three  sto- 
ries in  height,  exclusive  of  a  high  basement.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks  and  trimmed  with  granite  from  Maine. 

*  By  action  of  the  leglalatiire,  and  the  concnrrent  vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  citiea 
Of  Cbarleatown  and  Boston,  the  dty  la  now  included  in  the  chartered  limits  of  BoBtOD. 
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The  roof  i«  "  hipped/'  oovend  with  slate,  and  flarmoanted  bj  an  iron 
cresting  of  pleasing  pattern ;  the  oomioe  of  the  front  central  projection 
is  carried  above  the  general  level  ol  the  ooniice  of  the  main  building, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  steeper  pitch  andilonger  rafter,  and  crowned  with 
an  iron  finial  and  vane  of  bold  design,  making  this  a  striking  and 
emphatic  feature  of  the  building  when  seen  from  any  point  on  Bow 
xstreet. 

The  building  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  lot,  which  allows  of  spacione 
yards  in  front  and  on  each  side  for  plaj-grounds. 


The  basement  is  twelve  feet  high,  has  entrances  from  the  yards  on 
either  side,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  heating  apparatus  and  fael- 
room?,  light,  spacioas  and  well-ventilated  play-rooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls — for  use  during  inclement  weather— with  which  are  connected  tlie 
water-closets;  from  each  play-room  is  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
first  floor. 

Entering  the  building  from  the  front  we  find  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance-hall,  comfortable  and  conmiodious  roonui  for  the  use  of  the 
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piindpal  «iid  committee,  with  whidi  aie  oonnectod  dreasing-rooms  and 
water-doaets  for  tiie  male  and  female  teachen. 

There  are  also  on  this  floor  five  Bchool-rooms,  each  twentj-eight  by 
thir^-two  feet,  having  in  connection  the  requisite  dotheB-roomfl.  TranB- 
Teraelj  throagh  the  building  runs  a  corridor  fourteen  feet  wide,  from 
each  end  of  which  start  broad  flights  of  stairs  of  easj  ascent,  leading  to 
the  second  floor,  and  down  to  the  yestibules  connected  with  the  entrances 
from  the  yards.  This  corridor  is  well  lighted  by  means  of  a  large  mul- 
lioned  window  at  each  end. 


Ssooin)  Floob. 

This  story  is  thirteen  feet  high. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  of  this  floor  is  that  the  space  usually  used 
for  a  sixth  school-room  is  devoted  to  a  front  entrance,  committee  and 
principal's  roomB  as  described  above. 

The  second  story  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  first,  and  contains  six 
■diool-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  clothes-rooms.  The  corridor 
is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  on  the  first  floori 

The  third  story  contains  three  school-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with 
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dothes-roomfl.  The  exhibition-hall  is  in  the  front  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  occupiea  its  whole  width  and  about  half  its  depth,  being  ninety 
feet  eight  inches  by  forty-two  feet  ten  inches,  and  nineteen  feet  six 
inches  in  height ;  it  is  well-lighted  on  three  sides  by  large  windows, 
among  which  is  an  arcade  of  lancet-shaped  windows  of  liberal  height, 
which  is  introdaced  with  admirable  effect ;  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall 
and  directly  opposite  this  arcade  is  a  recess  for  the  stage,  which  is  of 
ample  dimensions. 


Tkjlbd  Floob. 


The  principal  partitions  thronghont  are  of  solid  brickwork,  the  inside 
finish  is  of  soft  brown  ash,  with  hard-pine  floors,  platforms  and  stairs, 
and  eirery  arrangement  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  pnpils  which  exi>erienoe  could  suggest.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  received  the  most  careful  study 
and  attention  from  the  architect,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

The  classrooms  are  flooded  with  pure  air,  heated  to  the  requisite  tem- 
perature in  winter,  and  the  air  which  has  lost  its  vitality  and  purity  is 
drawn  off  into  flues,  whose  exhaustive  power  is  increased  by  their  posi- 
tion in  ihe  building. 
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n.     lOUTABT  SDVGAXIDir  IN  1876L 

The  London  Time$  of  August  38,  1876,  comments  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  military  schools  and 
education  of  officers  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  since  1869, 
following  the  second  Report  of  the  Director-General  issued  in  1876 : 

Stcfff  CoOeffe. 

To  begin  with  the  Staff  College,  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  more 
practicar  direction  given  to  the  course  of  studies  at  that  institation  in  1870, 
wheal  the  comi 
extended  readf 

fortification,  and  reoonnoissanoe, 
More  oflloerB  have  come  forward  for  examination,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  course  of  study  is  a  far  better  preparation  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  a  staff  oflloer  than  the  previously  existmg  high  reading  of  mathe- 
matics. During  the  three  years  embraced  in  the  present  Report  (firom  1873  to 
1875  inclusive)  12^  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  competitive  entrance 
examinations  for  the  Staff  College.  Of  this  number  86  were  examined  at 
home,  and  38  at  foreign  stations;  45.3  per  cent  of  tiie  former,  and  ^6  per 
cent  of  the  latter,  obtaining  admission  to  the  College.  Of  those  who  were 
examined  at  home  only  17.^  and  of  those  who  were  examined  abroad  only 
18.1  per  cent  failed  to  obtain  the  oualifying  minimum  of  marks  in  the  three 
sublects  which  are  held  to  be  obligatory.  Comparing  the  result  of  these  ex- 
anunations  with  those  held  during  the  preceding  four  years,  we  find  that  the 
average  number  of  competitors  per  annum  has  increased  from  87.5  to  41.3; 
while  the  percentage  of  candidates  disqualified  in  the  obligatory  subjects  is 
only  16.1  as  compared  with  20.7  in  the  former  period.  Tmning  to  the  li^nal 
Bxaminatioiis,  we  find  that  54  officers  who  had  undergone  the  whole  course  of 
study  preecribed  bv  the  Regulations,  were  examined  m  the  College  during  the 
years  1873-^,  and  that  of  these,  while  two  passed  with  "  honors,^  none  ftuled. 
During  the  same  period,  also,  seven  other  officers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  revised  Regulations  of  1870,  for  presenting 
themselves  at  the  final  examination  without  having  gone  through  the  course  ^ 
study  at  tiie  College,  and  aJl  passed;  one,  however,  succeeding  at  his  second 
trial  only.  With  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  at  the  College,  we  observe  that 
the  execution  of  reoonnoisBances  on  a  large  scale,  an  exercise  which  was 
stroufidy  recommended  by  the  Royal  ComTnission.  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
mto^favorite  means  of  education  in  all  Ccmtinental  armies,  is  continued  under 
the  f^wMMJtAi^  direction  of  the  Commandant.,  and  also  that  the  study  of  mili- 
tary art  and  history  has  been  lai^ly  developed.  The  more  extended  reading 
of  these  latter  subjects  cannot  fail  to  bear  flrood  fruit,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  lessons  of  vital  importance  may  oe  thus  learnt  which  will  be  ap- 
"    " "  he 

passed  out  of  the  College  in 
Uie  Intelligenoe  Department  of  the  War  Office.  During  this  service  their  mdi- 
▼idual  fitness  for  various  duties  is  fully  tested,  and  an  opportmiity  is  also 
afforded  them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  details  which  will  be  useful  to  them 
in  their  after  career  as  staff  officers. 

Ih  the  same  way  that  the  special  miBsion  of  the  Staff  College  is  to  prepan 
officers  of  the  army  generally  for  the  performance  of  staff  duties,  so  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  aidvanoea  dass  of  Royal  Artillery  officers  is  to  prepars 
ofiBoers  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  service  for  appomtments  in  the  Royal 
Anenal,  the  Small  Arms  Factories,  Gunpowder  Factories.  Royal  Laboratory, 
ice  Owing  to  various  circumstances,  the  daas  was,  a  few  years  ago,  tem- 
porarily suspended;  but  on  the  1st  of  October,  1874,  it  was  reopened  at  the 
Hoyal  Artillery  Institution,  ^ht  officers  joining  it,  only  three  ox  whom  were 
lieotenants.  Here,  as  at  the  Staff  College,  very  material  altcurations  have  been 
made  in  the  coarse  of  study;  in  this  case.  In  consequence  of  reconmiendationB 
made  by  a  special  oonmodttee  appointed  to  tiiorougnly  investigate  the  subjeotL 
the  rsgnlar  course  of  study  has  been  reduced  from  two  years  to  18  monthr 
dnration,  and  officers  are  now  allowed  to  pursue  their  snidies  in  their  own 
quarters,  although  they  are  required  to  attend^  as  a  class,  the  lectures  on 
metaUmkyi  chemistry,  physios,  and  mechanism,  and  the  instruction  in  profee- 
sional  siuMects.  As  at  the  Staff  College,  the  final  examination  is  also  now 
open  to  all  oflScers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  an  opportunity  of  undergoing 
a  liig^ier  eocamination  is  offered  to  aU  those  who  pass,  whether  they  have  gone 


plied  practically  in  time  of  need.    Another  step  in  the  right  direction  is  ti 
practioe,  wUch  nas  been  recently  introduced,  ox  employing  in  succession  for  a 
period  OT  three  or  four  months  officers  who  have  passed  out  of 
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tlizoae^  the  prescribed  oonne  of  itady  or  not^  ihoii]d  tiiej  be  deairoai  of 

obtaining  ''honors ''  in  any  partLcnlar  subjects. 

Boyal  MQUary  Academy. 

Turning  now  to  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  Junior  offioen  of 
fbe  Army—the  Boyal  KilitarT  Academy  and  the  Roval  Military  College— we 
find  that  in  the  former  institotion  only  Tery  slight  ana  unimportant  alteratidsH 
in  the  details  of  stodiee  have  been  made.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  the 
abolition  of  purchase  and  the  introduction  of  the  open  conqietitiye  system  of 
azamination  for  first  appointments  to  the  other  branches  of  the  seifvice  has 
lessened  botti  the  number  and  tiie  quality  of  the  candidates  for  adndssion  to 
the  Royal  Ifilitary  Academy,  the  long  and  expensive  conrae  of  study  there 
naturaUv  not  being  so  attractive  as  the  immediate  commJaslon,  wiui  pay. 
offered  to  snooessfiu  candidates  for  tiie  line.  Sinoe^  however,  as  we  shau 
preeently  see,  it  is  now  intended  to  remodel  the  College  at  Sandhurst  on  a  basis 
similar  to  the  Academy,  it  ma.Y  be  expected  that  candidates  for  the  Royal 
Artillery  will  be  once  more  f orwooming  in  as  great  numbers  as  before.  The 
total  number  who  have  presented  themselves  at  the  entrance  examinadofw 
during  the  last  three  years  amounts  to  1,1 13— nam^,  in  1873, 347:  in  1874. 454; 
and  in  1875,  313.  Of  these  numbers,  again,  in  1873. 186  candidases  quaufled, 
and  121  were  admitted  into  the  Academy.  In  1874,  242  qualified,  and  102  were 
admitted:  and  in  1875. 103  qualified,  and  101  were  admitted.  Of  the  aggregate 
number,  therefore,  621  qualified  and  324  were  admitted,  the  proportion  of  dis- 
qoalified  candidates  being  44.2  per  cent. 

Saifal  MUUary  College. 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  sister  establishment  of  the  Academy,  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary CoUeg^  has  passed  through  a  period  of  continuous  chaiupa.    In  December, 
187D,  the  cidet  system,  which  had  existed  since  the  foundation  of  the  GoUeee^ 
was  abolished,  and  the  institution  was  reorganised  to  serve  jas  a  plaoe  for  Qie 
instruction  in  certain  professional  subjects  of  sub-lieutenants  of  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  after  they  hao,  by  serving  12  months  with  their  regiments,  acquired 
such  a  Knowledge  of  dnll  and  soldiering  generallv  as  would  enable  them  to 
benefit  fully  by  the  proposed  course  <n  more  tneoretical  study.    The  flnt 
division  of  these  sub-ueutenants  Joined  the  College  from  their  regunents  in 
January,  1878;  the  establishment  having  been  utiliaed  during  the  period  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  cadet  system  for  the  mstnu;tton  of  cer- 
tain voung  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the  examination  for  direct  oammiwioML 
bfrt  for  whom  there  were  not  as  yet  suflicient  Tacancies  upon  the  seneral  list  of 
sob-lieutenants.    The  plan  of  militacy  education,  however,  thus  mteodoced  in 
January,  1878,  did  not  succeed.    Difficulties  arose  in  maintaining  the  diaakplhie 
necessary  in  an  educational  establishment  among  a  lane  assemblage  of  y < 
offlcera  who  had  already  enjoyed  the  comparative  freedom  and  liberty  of 
mental  life;  and  tiie  consequence  was  that,  early  in  1875,  a  fresh  set  of  re 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  College  was  issnied,  by  whidi  it  was  pro 
that  the  estamlslmient  should  be  in  future  used  for  the  purpose  of  affardtoff  a 
qpedal  military  education  to  sub-lieutenants  before  Jominf  theur  reroecave 
regiments,  and  to  other  sncoeseful  candidates  in  the  competitive  exanunation 
who  might  be  waiting  for  vacancies.    Rut  this  system  of  admitting  to  the 
College  sub  Ueutenante,  who,  although  they  have  not  actually  Joined  their 
corps,  are  already  oonmiisBioned  officers,  has  not  been  found  to  woric  much 
better  than  the  one  it  superseded,  and  consequentiy  instructions  have  now 
been  issued  to  the  efPect  that  after  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  students  at 
tiie  Colleee  shall  be  young  men,  whose  commissions  will  be  entirely  dependent 
iqx>n  then*  conduct  while  undergoing  instruction  there,  and  upon  their  reaohine 
a  certain  standard  of  professional  Knowledge.    Moreover,  not  being  gnasttea 
aa  sub-lieutenants,  the  new  daas  of  students  will  not  receive  pay,  but^  on  the 
oontrary,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  ilxed  sum  yearly  to  defray  tiie  cost  of  their 
subsistenca    Thus  a  return  wul  be  made,  except  as  regaros  the  nature  and 
duration  of  tiie  College  course  of  study  and  the  age  of  admission,  to  the  cadet 
system  which  was  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  1870.    The  course  of  study  will 
oontinne  to  be  limited,  as  now,  to  two  terms,  extending  from  the  10th  of 
February  to  the  80th  of  July,  and  from  the  10th  of  8q>tember  to  the  15th  of 
December.    The  course  of  instruction  will  be  confined,  as  it  is  at  present^  ta 
the  following  sobjects-namely,  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the 
Army,  mOitary  law,  tactics,  field  fortification,  and  the  elementB  of  permanent 
fbrtifloation.  military  topography  and  reconnoissanoe,  drill,  ridmg,  gy  omastioa 
With  regard  to  the  numbers  who  have  passed  through  the  CoUegeduring  the 
last  three  yean^  it  appean  that  an  aggregate  of  820  sub-lieutenante  have  been 
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eEsmined  dorfnjz  that  period-^ianieltr,  60  in  1878,  84  in  1874,  and  286  in  1871k 
Of  these  830,  So  fmooeeded  in  obtaining  a  flnit-daas  certificate,  110  were 
granted  a  second,  and  57  a  third-daes  certmcate;  while  17  failed  to  reach  the 
necessary  standard,  and  have,  conseqnentiy,  now  to  peM  a  similar  examination 


within  two  yean  of  the  date  of  their  commissions  as  sub-lieutenants,  failing 
wUch  ther  will  be  removed  from  the  servioe.  Bestdes  these  880,  however,  120 
other  snb-aeatenantB  have  been  examined  on  the  Sandhurst  course  during  the 


last  three  years.  These  were  officers  who  were  servine  the  required  12  months 
with  tSaeir  re^Unents  prior  to  joining  the  Royal  Muitarr  College  when  the 
system  at  thaiinstitataon  was  cnanjg^.  There  being  no  longer  any  place  for 
tnem  at  Sandhurst  under  the  new  pmn,  the  task  of  preparing  them  for  exami- 
nation devolved  tupon  the  garrison  instructors.  Eignt  months  were  allowed  for 
tiie  preparation  or  each  class,  and  the  result  of  the  examinations  has  been  that 
48  have  obtained  a  flrst-clafls  certificate,  43  a  second,  19  a  third,  while  16  failed. 

But  the  prepaii&tian  of  these  sub-Ueutenante  has  not  been  by  anv  means  the 
only  work  performed  by  the  garrison  instructors  durine  the  last  three  years. 
Forty-eigfat  sub-llentenants,  who  had  failed  in  the  several  examinations  at  the 
^ajBl  lulitary  College,  or  who  had  been  removed  therefrom  for  breaches  of 
discipline,  also  came  to  them  for  further  instruction,  and  all,  save  nine,  suc- 
ceeded eventually  in  passing  the  prescribed  examination.  Off  the  nine,  six 
having  failed  twice,  have  been  required  to  resign  their  commiaBiona.  During 
the  three  years  also  614  lieutenants  nave  undergone  instruction  in  the  Special 
Anny  Examination  Course,  and  478  have  passed  the  prescribed  examination. 
In  addition  to  the  above.  111  officers,  generally  of  supOTior  rank,  attended  tl\e 
earrison  instructor's  classes  voluntarily,  and,  with  one  exception,  obtainm 
m>m  the  superintending  officer  certificates  of  qualification,  and,  finally,  87 
■ab-lieutenants  of  West  Indian  regiments  have  gone  through  the  instructor's 
claasv,  and,  with  one  exception  again,  were  reported  qualmed.  The  issue  of 
the  General  Order  of  the  1st  of  November,  1875,  has  also  added  largely  to  the 
woric  of  garrison  instructors.  By  this  order,  captains,  before  they  can  be 
oonsiderea  elijB^ble  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major,  are  required  to  pass 
such  an  examination  in  tactics  as  shall  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
standard  works  relating  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  positions,  advanced  and 
rear  guards  and  outposts,  anrl  that  they  can  read  a  military  map  correctly, 
and  cBrooee  thereon  a  combined  force  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery 
ander  given  conditions. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
education  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  officers  of  the  army  during  the  last 
three  years;  and,  from  the  review,  it  is  evident  that  ESnglish  officers  now  enjoy 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  acquiring  professional  knowledge  fully  equal  iio 
those  possessed  by  officers  of  Continental  Armies,  while  the  result  of  the  sev- 
eral examinations  shows  very  clearly  that  they  fully  appreciate  and  are  minded 
to  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  for  perfecting 
themsSves  in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  pnu^ce  of  modem  warfare. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Army  Promotion^  1876, 
contains  valuable  information,  and  the  opinions  of  prominent  officers 
on  the  various  modifications  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
military  system  of  England. 

ARICT  PBOXOnON. 

His  Royal  Highness  (Duke  of  Cambridge),  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in  Chief,  says : 

11^  power  of  filling  any  vacancy,  since  the  abolition  of  purchase,  belongs  to 
Hje  Swiretary  of  War,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  power  is  not  exer- 
gnd  to  the  extent  of  doing  away  with  seniority  in  regimental  appointments. 
Iwtically.  seniority  regulates  regimental  promotion,  but  with  rejection  or 
section  wherever  it  is  found  advisable  not  to  promote  the  regimental  senior 
<woer.  That  is  the  way  at  present;  but  if  his  Highness  were  succeeded  by 
taybody  who  took  a  difllerent  view,  it  would  be  quite  within  his  competency  to 
have  nothinj^  but  selection  if  he  thought  fit— so,  at  least,  the  witness  under- 
"wod.  Rog^ental  seniority,  tempered  and  varied  by  selection  (the  expression 
jBLord  Penzanco's),  is  the  best  system  we  can  adopt  at  present,  and  it  is  a  fidr 
^ynem.  The  r^mental  sentiment  and  feeling  are  really  the  badcbone  of  all 
0|D  Army  arrangements.  It  must  most  decidedly  be  seniority  in  the  regiment, 
sod  not  in  the  Array.  A  change  to  th'^  latter  mode  of  reckoning  service 
wooU  shnply  destroy  the  regimental  system.    For  exercising  the  mscretion 
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which  they  have,  the  military  authoritieB  poneei  the  oonfldimtial  Bepo.tB, 
which  DOW  come  in  very  regblarly,  of  every  officer;  not  the  old  Reports, 
which  were  in  ve^  general  terma,  bat  regular  and  diathict  Reports  upon  the 
character  and  condiiidB  of  every  officer  in  every  regiment  of  the  eerviceu 

Oonftdential  ReporU  of  Oomanamdrng  Qfficen, 

The  great  difficulty  of  selection  is  that  each  commanding  officer  looks  wpoa 
cases  from  a  different  pc^t  of  view.  One  man  is  extremely  lenient,  and 
another  man  is  extremely  the  reverse;  one  man  is  very  susceptible,  peiiu^ie, 
of  any  little  sUghL  and  of  coarse  all  that  comes  out  in  the  confidential  views 
which  he  gives.  The  difficulty  is  to  steer  clear  of  injustice,  and  therefore^  even 
when  there  are  Reports  ac;ainst  an  officer,  they  would  never  be  taken  wxthoot 
making  inquiries  as  to  whether  they  are  borne  oat  by  instances  and  circom- 
stances  which  could  be  detailed.  There  is  not  the  same  danger  with  regard  to 
Reports  of  merit  as  in  the  case  of  demerit  With  demerit,  the  witness 
would  always  be  extremely  cautious.  If  he  were  weU  satisfied  with  the  gen- 
eral officer's  Report,  which  was  in  the  same  sense  as  the  commanduig  offlcer'a, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  act  npon  the  joint  Report;  bat  if  it  were  merely  the 
commanding  officer's  Report,  and  the  general  officer  said  he  could  not  eive  a 
decided  opinion,  his  Highness  would  certainly,  before  acting  to  tiie  d€>tnnient 
of  an  officer,  take  some  measures  to  ascertain  the  facts  oi  ilie  casci  The 
annual  Reports  have  been  kept  ever  since  the  abolition  of  purchasa  They  are 
all  posted  ap  and  kept  in  volumes  in  a  continuous  history.  A  good  many 
modifications  have  been  made  since  the  system  was  commenced,  and  there  u 
one  thing  now  introduced  to  which,  his  HighnesB  thinks,  the  general  com- 
manding or  the  inspecting  officer  rather  objects,  but  it  is  essentiaL  It  is  now 
ordered  that  the  officer  who  inspects  is  to  have  the  answers  filled  in,  or,  at  all 
events,  explained,  in  the  commanding  officer's  presence,  at  the  inspection,  so 
that  the  inspecting  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  far  as  he  can  of  the 
ground  xxgon  which  such  statements  are  made.  Some  General  officers  object  to 
that,  but  it  is  extremely  important,  because  vou  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
whether  there  is  any  favor  or  affection  in  anytning  that  is  stated.  The  fljystem 
of  reports  is  satirfactory. 

While  his  Royal  Highness  thought  that  the  power  of  rejection  baae^i  upon 
the  reports  is  an  efficient  methoa  of  securing  promotion  to  the  best  man,  he 
considered  that  the  attempts  to  establish  a  sysxem  whiclL  quite  independent  of 
demerit,  should  give  promotion  to  marked  merit  would  be  open  to  very  crave 
objection.    Yon  might,  while  intendlns^  to  do  the  right  thing,  do  in jusl^  to 
oflicers  who  reallv  are  just  as  well  wortny  of  consideration  as  uioee  you  select 
There  are  about  o,000  officers  in  the  Army,  and  it  would  be  quite  impoflsible  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  investigate  the  comparative  merits  of  those  6,000. 
Our  service  is  so  varied.    Supposing  it  were  like  the  G^erman  Army,  where  the 
whole  service  is  at  home,  you  mi^ht  have  much  more  facilities.    With  our 
Army  one  man  may  be  engaged  m  beneficial  and  acceptable  service  in  the 
field  in  India  or  elsewhere.    Ajiother  may  be  serving  in  a  bad  climate  in  the 
West  Indies.    Yet  the  merits  of  the  latter  may  be  as  great  as  those  of  the 
man  who  is  serving  verv  agreeably  to  himself  in  the  field.    Now,  if  yon  give 
all  the  p'-ofit  and  all  the  advantage  to  the  field  service  and  to  &vorabiy  cir- 
cumstanced corps,  those  unfortunate  men  who  are  in  other  parts  of  the  worid 
and  have  not  the  same  advantage  will  be  entirely  left  in  the  oackground.    His 
Royal  Highness  admitted,  in  answer  to  a  qnestion,  that  active  service  is  a 
means  of  disclosing  merit;  bat  he  went  on  to  say  that  daring  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Lidian  Mutiny,  there  were  certain  regiments  that  had  not  the 
advantage  of  being  in  either  of  them,  and  the  career  of  the  officers  of  those 
reffi^enus  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  if  yoa  onl^  looked  at  those 
who  were  serving  in  the  field.    Those  who  were  doing  garrison  duly,  by  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  the  merit  which  Ihev  possess  in  common 
with  others,  would  suffer,  and  you  could  not  maintain  me  Army  on  a  just 
footing.    Our  service  is  so  verr  varied  and  so  very  peculiar,  we  have  vo  many 
incidents  of  service  to  deal  with  that  even  if  you  could  work  out  such  a  system 
in  any  other  Army,  he  was  sore  yoa  could  not  in  oars.    There  will  always  be 
cases  in  our  Army  where  an  inoividual  has  shown  great  merit  and  is  worthy 
of  selectioa,  and  by  that  the  Service  derives  great  oenefit    But  yon  would 
cause  great  injustice  if  vou  made  that  the  rule.    One  set  of  men  would  by 
accident  set  the  whole  Deneflt,  and  others,  who  perhaps  were  quite  as  good 
men,  would  not  have  a  chance.    He  therefore  adhered  vo  seniori^  in  the  regi- 
ment, though  in  selecting  officers  to  become  captains  the  senior  hentenants  In 
other  regiments  had  generally  been  taken. 

Seniority  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  popular  system  in  the  Arrny^    Of  course  you 
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wfllalif»7i  bftTo  indlTidiialt  who  tliiiik  that  there  is  ■ometfaiiig  about  tiiem 
that  may  bring  theoi  mom  pramiiMntly  forward,  and  that  they  would  get  on 
qoickBr  oy  teleetioii,  bat  the  great  bulk  of  the  offioers  would  prefer  teniOTlty. 

Sapid  PtamoHon  by  Special  CcqtaoUy, 

Lord  Feonnoe  now  took  his  Royal  Higfanean's  opinion  imon  certain  sugges- 
tions for  pnshinff  forward  yonnp:  men  desirous  of  wWwg  fhe  Annr  their  pro- 
finrioD,  who  had  shown  capacity.  If  they  passed  the  Btaff  GoUege,  or  in 
Indian  languages,  or  if  they  served  as  adjutant,  Ac.  might  an  artiilcial  addi- 
tion be  made  to  their  years  of  hervioe  whidi  would  give  them  a  practical 
seniority  in  their  res^nent  ?  The  Duke  of  Oambridge  thought  that  would  be 
▼err  objectjomable.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  tiiat  the  officers  who  pass  the  Staff 
Oollege  were  the  best  to  be  promoted.  He  should  prefer  taking  the  bert  regi- 
mental officers  he  could  mck  out,  and  would  certaimy  give  the  class  suggested 
no  special  advantages.  They  set  already  Staff  appointments  by  goingto  the 
Staff  College.  The  junior  Mff  appointmentB  are  aJways  given  to  officers  who 
have  passed  the  CoUoffe.  As  to  the  rest,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
officer  passes  in  Htndbstani,  for  instance,  he  is  a  good  officer.  Many  great 
booiEworms  are  very  moderate  officers.  The  Commaiutor-in-Chief  prefers  a  man 
who  has  led  his  company  or  his  squadron  welL  and  who  is  known  by  the  testi- 
monv  Off  the  commanding  officer  to  be  a  man  to  be  relied  upon  at  the  outpostiw 
So  doubt,  said  Lord  Penzance,  mere  literonr  aoouirements  form  but  one  gual- 
iiloaUon  for  a  good  officer:  and  his  Royal  HignneHS  repUed  that  hedia  not 
object  to  them  at  all,  but  still  he  did  not  £hink  you  oiu^ht  to  rely  on  them  solely. 
You  ought  not  to  give  undue  m«ponderance  to  them  over  really  military 
reqiiirenient&  Assenting  to  a  different  sueeestion  from  the  chairman  in  refer- 
ence to  the  yoonger  officers  of  a  regiment,  nis  Royal  EQgfaneas  said  you  would 
alwa3r3  be  able  to  nick  out  the  best  man  in  a  regiment  from  the  feeling  of  a 
nigiinentb  He  would  himself  inflnitely  prefer  to  pick  out  the  beet  man  by 
regimental  intuition  than  by  any  test  examination.  If  he  were  to  ask  tlM 
commanding  officers  to  recommend  the  bert  man  for  the  Staff,  he  would  get 
thebest 

Appointment  from  the  Staff  College, 

The  piinciple  of  i4>pointing  from  the  Staff  College  has  not  been  carried  out 
hitherto  to  the  full  extent  in  the  upper  grades,  the  officer^  not  having  been  of 
the  rank  to  justify  it;  besides  which,  His  Royal  Highnera  prefem  to  nave  the 
power  of  nutting  his  own  hand  on  a  man  who  he  Is  satisned  would  make  a 
ffood  Stair  officer,  rather  than  merely  to  look  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
GoUeee « xamination.  Returning  to  promotion  by  "  regimental  intuition,*'  his 
Royal  H.g]me.s  said  that  if  by  selection  you  promote  men  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, you  will  destroy  the  regiment  entirely.  Tou  can  only  promote  out  of 
the  regiment.  Var  instance,  there  were  a  great  many  lieutenants  who  went 
to  Ashantee,  and  whenever  you  can  you  would  give  tnem  a  pull  if  they  have 
been  well  thought  of.  You  would  select  them  for  promotion  on  occasions 
when  you  do  not  want  to  give  promotion  in  the  regimentb  The  promotion  was 
for  service  in  the  field  and  not  merely  for  success  in  examination.  His  Royal 
HighnpSB  did  not  think  tlie  system  could  be  carried  out  through  the  medium  of 
mwttached  promotion.  The  difficultnr  would  be  to  get  an  officer  who  was  once 
promoted  to  unattached  rank  back  mto  the  service,  because,  of  course,  when 
promotion  goes  in  a  regnpaent,  all  the  officers  expect  to  have  the  benefit,  unless 
there  is  some  default.  To  take  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  rule,  and  it  was  in  the  Warrant,  that  a  man  who  got  brevet  rank  in 
the  field  had  a  right  to  claim  its  conversion  into  substantive  rank.  That  jipave 
him  positive  rank  in  the  Army;  but  some  nu^ors  who  then  took  substantive 
rank  have  never  been  brought  back  to  this  day,  and,  it  is  fearecL  never  can  be. 
"~  thonsht  they  were  doing  themselves  a  good  turn  in  takmg  substantive 
but  uiere  really  has  never  been  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  back, 
men  have  been  lost  and  made  discontented  and  unhappy.  It  would  be 
jittt  the  same  now^  because  if  you  are  to  have,  as  a  rule,  regimpntalpromotion 
with  rejectkm,  very  few,  indeed,  would  be  brought  back  from  the  Unattached 


With  regard  to  Staff  appointments  his  Royal  Highness  thought  the  five 
yean^  rulo  ought  to  be  mamtained,  but  the  military  authorities  ought  to  have 
Toy  large  powers  to  rempoint  men  who  have  shown  themselves  very  capaUe 
of  Staff  appointments.  They  have,  in  fact,  at  present  unlimited  power.  In 
ttie  higher  grades,  the  appouitments  are  all  maoe  now  by  the  selection  of  his 
BoyaTHighness  in  conjunction  with  his  Staff,  but  he  holds  hiwMiAif  responsible. 

Asamle,  he  would  not  reappoint,  but  on  emergencies  he  would  look  for  men 
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who  had  been  on  the  Staff,  aadhe  wooldaeleotliiflniaianoei  withoataiylMdta- 
tlon,  whether  they  had  had  a  Staff  appointment  lately  or  not  On  me  oon- 
trary ,  he  ahoold  prefer  th«m,  and  the  reeling  of  the  Atboj  woold  be  In  favor 
odf  BDch  a  oonrseu  In  ordinary  timos  of  peace  a  Staff  appointment  of  fire 
yearB  is  a  good  rule,  and  one  Tmlch  is  to  the  advantage  of  fiae  juniors;  bat  he 
dionld  never  allow  it  to  prevent  him  from  reappointing  a  man  who  rwiHy 
showed  very  great  merit  in  prefereooe  even  to  a  man  who  nad  not  beea  on  taa 
Staff.  In  uie  event  of  pressure  he  would  take  the  man  who  would  be  n¥Mt 
likely  to  prove  himself  an  eifflcdent  Staff  olDoer. 

Offlcers  now  often  imagine,  ^^en  going  on  foreign  servloe,  lliat  they  are 
sore  to  get  brevet  It  is  a  great  mistake.  Untess  uey  get  some  brofvet  pro- 
motion,  they  think  they  are  discredited.  Brevet  shoold  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  role;  whereas  the  feeling  appears  to  be  now  that  brevet  fthonld  be  the 
rule,  and  non-brevet  the  exception.  Brevet  should,  in  general,  be  confined  to 
distmguished  personal  service. 

He  wished  he  could  say  brevet  promotion  was  not  essential,  but  he  did  not 
see  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it.  Some  have  thought,  and  he  himself  thought^ 
that  in  many  cases,  if  you  had  a  laiver  power  of  giving  sood  service  rewardiL 
that  would  take  the  place  of  brevet  m  some  respecn,  say  £100  a  year  additional 
pay,  or  £60  additional  pay  to  a  c^>tain,  and  so  on,  that  would,  to  a  certain 
extent  take  the  place  of  brevet;  but  that  would  not  nve  the  man  the  poll  that 
be  hoi  in  Army  rank,  because,  of  course,  the  advanrage  in  Army  rank  la  very 
great  Take  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had  reoentfy'  distinsuished  MmiM^if  ^ery 
much.  He  had  very  good  luck,  and  he  knew  how  to  avail  nimself  of  it,  but  he 
wai  only  a  substanrave  major  when  he  was  promoted  to  general  officer,  and  If 
ho  bad  not  had  his  Army  rank  by  brevet  he  would  not  have  been  where  be  was 
now.  If  you  do  away  with  brevet  a  good  many  men  could  never  come  to  the 
frint  at  a^L  It  is  much  lees  objectMnable  tbiBn  the  sdectiou  of  men  for  a 
higher  sul  j5  tantive  rank,  which  would  be  hurtfol  to  many  officers  This  lQjm«s 
no  one,  and  yet  puts  a  man  forward.  A  goodservice pension  would  not  give  the 
advantage  gained  in  that  way.  The  reason  why  unattached  promotion  would 
not  be  so  good  Ues  in  the  dilnculty  of  getting  the  man  ba<^  to  full  pay.  A  man 
who  receives  farevet  rank  remains  on  full  pay. 

EnJtrance  hy  CkrnipeHHve  Ejoamination, 

The  system  of  entrance  into  the  Armv  through  a  competitive  esamlnalion 
has  not  as  yet  produced  much  change.  If  there  ii  any  at  all,  pertu^s  It  is  that 
it  has  excluded  some  men  whom  otherwise  we  sholold  be  glad  to  see  In  the 
Army;  but  it  is  very  early  to  give  any  decided  opinion.  Com^titive  exam- 
ination is,  however,  most  obledaonabla  The  only  good  system  is  a  qualifying 
examination.  You  may  put  the  qualifying  examination  as  high  as  you  Uke; 
you  may  moke  it  higher  than  the  oompctiEve  even  if  you  like;  but  hy  com- 
petitive examination  vou  lose  some  of  tne  very  best  offldem  you  could  possibly 
nave  in  the  Army.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  you  are  lio 
have  a  qualifying  examination  It  is  not  to  be  a  nigh  ona  It  rests  "with  the 
authorities  to  decide  bow  high  it  should  be.  But  l^e  moment  you  make  it  com- 
petitive, you  exclude  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  not  had  the  same 
mstrucaon  as  some  of  their  neighbors.  You  give  a  commission  to  the  higiiest 
intdlectual  acquirements,  and  no  other  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
These  acquirements  are  by  no  means  the  only  quality  wanted  in  an  officer.  '*  I 
am  all  for  examination."  his  Royal  Highnffss  continued,  "  but  I  am  for  a  quail 
^ng  examination,  which,  accordingJK)  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  you  can 
put  as  high  or  as  low  as  you  like."  The  moment  you  make  it  competitive  you 
are  obliged  rigidly  to  adoere  to  the  results  of  that  ssrstem.  A  certain  amount 
of  acqolred  Imowlodge  should  be  a  sine  qud  turn,  but  a  conq>etitive  examina- 
tion gives  you  a  great  many  men  whose  actual  scientific  acquirements  are 
higher  than  vou  would  get  if  it  was  only  a  qualifying  examinacion,  while  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  you  would  get  as  good  officers.  «>nie  9f  the  men  with  ttie 
highest  qualifications  in  respect  of  acqndrementB.  the  most  skilful  in  languages, 
have  indeed  had  other  qualities  conurined,  ana  they  are  just  the  men  you 
would  like  to  have;  but  you  would  not  lose  those  men  If  you  had  a  high  qualify- 
ing examination,  whereas,  when  you  come  down  to  menof  rather  lower  acquir  - 
menta,  you  may  find  a  very  ffaie  fellow  who  has  not  the  same  ability  for  study, 
and  aitnough  uie  man  wno  studied  with  him  may  be  a  very  inferior  man  in 
physique f  yet  he  gets  the  preference.  The  two  coikutioas,  mental  and  physieal. 
might  be  comblirad. 
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FBonsBSiON  or  iiimBs  past  asd  pbwbht.* 

Whili  comparing  the  opinions  prevalent  at  different  periods,  the 
question  sometimes  rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  profession  of 
Letters  be  not  £allen  from  the  rank  it  once  held  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind.  If  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Ancient  world  of 
Philosophers,  Orators,  and  Poets,  worshiped  in  their  own  day,  as 
well  as  canonized  by  after  times; — of  Lyceums,  Academies,  and 
Philosophic  gardens,  so  iUostrioos  as  to  decide  the  nomenclatare 
of  their  age ;— of  literary  contests  before  ten  thousand  auditors ; — 
of  histories  and  tragedies,  pronounced  before  assembled  Greece ; — 
of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  antiquity,  avowedly  manifesting  his 
conception  of  the  Iliad  by  his  life  and  actions ; — if  these  be  deemed 
anusions  to  times  too  remote,  turn  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Behold  all 
Europe,  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  combat- 
ing for  subtilties,  which  neither  party  understood,  with  the  animosity 
of  OueUs  and  Qhibellines :  consider  the  universities  of  Paris  and 
Oxford,  with  their  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  students :  enu- 
^cnite  in  the  halLs  of  Cambridge,  Salamanc>a,  Bologna,  Orleans, 
EouTges,  Montpellier,  and  Salerno,  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  mul- 
titudes. Follow  those,  who  first  caught  the  irradiation  of  reviving 
fatten,  in  their  painful  and  dangerous  pilgrimages  through  Italy, 
"^oe%^  mid  Spain  ; — ransacking  the  dusty  receptacles  of  monastic 
^  ^<^  classic  treasures.  Mark  their  exultation ;  and  hear  the  an- 
iwenn^  acclaim  on  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript  See  sovereign 
•™oc«a  defending  the  Faith  with  peaceful  weapons,  and  disputing 

Ptise  with  their  own  poets,  and  prowest  Knights  defying 
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Tea  and  Troubadours  to  literary  strife. 
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TheBe,  and  similar  indices  of  the  times,  are  too  fismiiliar  to  need 
enumerating :  bat  the  world  at  large  lay  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance. 
£[nowledge  was  the  purchase  of  prodigious  toil,  and  they  who 
achieved  its  honors  were  regarded  with  envy  and  admiration.  The 
famished  intellect  once  roused,  however,  to  a  sense  of  its  neceasi- 
ties,  grew  clamorous  for  supplies.  A  book  became  a  treasure, — 
feasted' on, — ruminated, — kept  in  contact  with  the  feelings, — and 
thus  into  the  fused  and  heated  mind  could  transmit  its  coloring  and 
vitality.  No  multiplicity  of  entertainment  paralyzed  curioaity, — 
no  skimming  of  magazines,  themselves  the  skimmings  of  things  as 
worthless, — ^no  trumpery  annuals,  no  frothy  monthlies,  troubled 
mankind : — ^no  light  reading  then  filled  with  fumes  and  vapor  the 
receptacle  of  knowledge. 

But  though  fewer  books,  more  lovingly  mastered,  may  have 
formed  more  vigorous  and  thinking  intellects;  and  though  the 
wreath  of  genius  darted  intenser  splendor  through  the  surrounding 
gloom ;  it  is  far  from  following,  that  the  profession  of  letters  en- 
joyed a  greater  amount  of  honor.  More  idolatry  may  have  been 
lavished  on  its  chief  ornaments ;  but  its  aggregate  respect  and  con- 
sideration must  be  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  numJbers  who 
can  appreciate  its  claims.  Measuring  in  this  way,  a  comparison  can 
not  stand.  Instead  of  a  few  long-lost  volumes,  rescued  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  learning,  and  transferred  to  the  cabinets  of  Kings, 
or  the  collections  of  the  wealthy,  we  see  books  multiplied  into 
household  articles.  Knowledge  no  longer  glimmers  like  the  streaks 
of  the  far-off  dawn ;  but,  like  the  risen  luminary,  penetrates  the 
casement  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  cloistered  windows.  Instead  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  thousands  and  millions  now  gather  the  fruit  of 
learning,  and  feel  the  electric  stroke  of  genius. 

BBLATITB  BANK  OF  UTSRATUBB  AND  SCIENOB. 

Were  we  to  weigh  systems  of  inteUectual  philosophy,  hia^ 
tories,  and  poems,  against  the  scientific  applications  of  steam,  and 
the  necromancy  of  chemistry, — a  chapter  of  Locke  against  a  party 
pamphlet, — ^the  richest  portion  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  against  the 
maps,  sections,  submarine,  and  subterranean,  wonders  of  the  Geol- 
ogists, and  accept  the  decision  of  the  multitude,  such  anticipations 
might  not  seem  &ntastic.  Were  there  no  transient  tastes, — ^no  ex- 
hausting of  all  things  that  relate  to  mere  matter,— could  science 
proceed  in  affecting  changes  for  centuries  to  come  with  the  same 
success  as  during  the  last  fifty  years ;— could  we  hope  indeed  to  pry 
into  the  planets,  and  regale  ourselves  like  Beigerac  or  Astolpho 
ipnidst  th^  wonders  of  th^  Moon, — ^it  would  be  excusable  to  fear 
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tbe  utter  abflorption  of  stadiona  minds  in  Boientific  researches,  and 
of  the  world's  enriosity  in  watching  their  astonishing  results.  But 
lor  gifled  men,  who  see  as  through  an  optic  tuhe  the  instructive 
past|  and  are  able  to  reach  an  independent  estimate  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  human  pursuits ;  to  despair  of  those  which  relate  to 
the  mind  itself, — which  feed  its  essence,  preserve  its  purity,  and 
impart  its  radiance, — \»  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  their  own  con- 
victiona,  and  a  denial  of  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Is  it  not  glaringly  unphilosophical,  to  rank  secondary  to  its  mere 
instruments  what  is  co^ssential  to  the  moving  agent! — to  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  laws  of  matter,  the  interests  of  the  very  power  by 
whose  restless  searchings  they  were  brought  to  light  9 — Shall  we  in- 
deed admit  the  classifications  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ; — ^theories  respecting  the  structure  of  the  globe ; — disputed 
dogmas  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;— -or  mooted  points  of  poli- 
tics,— ^to  bind,  as  to  its  noblest  task,  that  principle  which  can  ex- 
pound its  own  interior  mysteries ; — ^which  can  disclose  the  secrets 
and  draw  the  moral  of  departed  ages ; — which  can  climb  up  into 
heaven,  and  go  down  into  hell,  and  can  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  f 

That,  on  which  individual  refinement  and  social  happiness  de- 
pend,— which  humaniaes  the  heart,  embeUishes  the  imiigination,  ac- 
qnaints  reason  with  its  objects,  and  conscience  with  its  duties, — ^is  a 
higher  pursuit  than  naked  science.  The  great  Masters  of  Literature 
need  not  shrink  from  the  comparison.  They  administer  in  things 
invisible,  and  not  made  with  hands ;  but  they  belong  to  a  mightier 
dispensation,  and  the  relations  they  establish  can  not  terminate  with 
material  worlds. — Let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood.  Sci- 
ence is  the  pivot,  and  axis,  of  the  machine  of  life ; — ^many  of  its  les- 
sons are  wonderful  and  sublime;  and  we  have  all  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  united  in  its  professors  the  graces  of  letters  with  the 
utmost  intellectual  exactness.  Nothing  more  is  intended  than  to  place 
the  cause  of  Literatare  on  its  true  elevation,  and  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches so  often  cast  upon  it  by  men  of  one  idea,  or  of  unreflective 
habits,  as  unprofitable  to  its  followers,  and  useless  to  society, — not 
seeming  to  be  aware  that  society  itself,  in  their  acceptation  of  the 
tenn,  could  not  subsist,  if  its' treasures  and  spirit  were  swept  away. 

LTTEBATUSa  AS  A  TITLa  TO  B18PI0T. 

Wealth,  talents,  and  high  birth,  with  its  usual  concomitants,  have 
heretofore  divided  the  homage  of  mankind.  One  of  these  titles  to 
Inspect,  namely,  ancestral  distinction,  we  have  deemed  inconsistent 
irith  weightier  interests.    But,  among  our  British  progenitors,  it 
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was  i60<^;iuied  in  its  fUlest  extent,  and  goarded  bj  privileges  tlmt 


erected  the  Anglo-Nonnan  Aristocraef  into  the  moat  powerfiil  and 
high-spirited  claaa  in  feudal  Enrope.  Participaton  with  the  Gon- 
qoeror  in  the  haiards  and  glory  of  his  enterprise,  they  were  rewavd- 
ed  with  ample  territories.  Drawing  aronnd  them  their  battlements^ 
and  disoharjg^ng  amidst  their  own  feudatories  the  fonctions  of  inde- 
pendent princes,  their  spirits  grew  too  haughty  to  brook  the  arbi- 
trary  sway  of  their  acknowledged  sovereigns.  Singly  or  combined, 
they  remonstrated,  resisted,  imposed  restrictions,  extorted  charters, 
— ^tiU  the  Nimrods  who  griped  the  English  scepter  were  tamed,  and 
paled  in  by  ordinances.  Though  turbulent  and  quarrelsome  when 
without  weightier  occupation,  under  a  popular,  that  is,  a  warlike  mon- 
arch, and  against  a  foreign  foe,  the  Aristocracy  were  foremost  in 
danger  and  prodigal  of  their  blood.  But  the  People  were  made  of 
the  same  thews  and  sinews  as  their  nobles.  They,  too,  felt  the  Ten- 
tonic  stream  bounding  in  their  veins :  they  bethought  them  of  rights, 
and  b^an  to  parley  with  their  hands  upon  their  hilts.  By  degreei^ 
they  framed  an  organ,  and  through  it  have  persisted  in  making 
themselves  heard,  till  the  whisper  of  the  Cbrnmofu  has  become  for- 
midable to  their  once  lawless  masters. 

This  ^  old  and  haughty  nation'  is  our  progenitor ;  and  under  the 
influences  above  described,  were  bom  and  educated  the  Patriarchs 
of  the  American  States.    These  remarkable  men  have  received  their 
meed  too  often  to  leave  a  trait  to  be  disclosed.    You  know  their 
primitive  and  martyr-like  faith,  their  abhorrenoe  of  tyranny,  and 
their  resolution  to  encounter  every  hasard,  for  a  greater  share  of 
political  and  religious  freedom.    Parting,  in  dissatisfiietion,  with 
their  native  land,  suffering  every  physical  extremity,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  bonds  that  wound  deeper  than  the  flesh ;  they  natumlly  re- 
solved,— if  human  courage,  and  human  will,  under  the  &vor  of 
Heaven,  could  do  it, — ^to  9wswtt  their  obfect$.    When,  therefore,  in 
process  of  time,  principles  which  they  deemed  subversive  of  these 
objects,  were  pressed  upon  them,  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  ever 
acted  sprang  into  dbtincter  action.     The  father  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  his  natal  soil ;  the  descendant  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  parent  government.     As  domestic  quarrels  are  bitter, 
and  we  are  the  sons  of  men  who  participated  in  that  with  Britain, 
it  would  not  be .  strange  if  we  had  grown  up  with  an  exaggerated 
and  rathw  unphilosophical  dislike  of  some  of  her  outward  forms, 
and  with  a  blind  admiration  of  the  foultless  excellence  of  our  own. 
That  we,  abstractly  as  men,  are  suoerior  to  our  English  fore&theis, 
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woaU  be  hflid  to  prove.  I^  as  memben  of  a  political  cbmmimityy 
ve  excel  them  in  ▼iitae,  or  jatter  notions  of  human  rights,  we  owe 
that  sopeiioritj  to  circamstances.  The  Anglo-Norman  Government 
has  endnred  nearly  eight  centuries :  under  it  have  appeared  exmples 
of  genius,  virtue,  and  valor,  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  our 
species ;  and,  with  an  handsbreath  of  territory,  it  is  still  great  and 
glorious  among  the  nations. 

Our  history  hepiiu  with  the  abandonment  of  time-honored  things, 
md  the  disruption  of  old  attachments.     We  have  no  antiquity,  no 
aaeestral  prejudices,  to  honor.     We  have,  as  it  were,  built  an  empire 
in  a  day,  and  one  of  our  dangers  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  too 
slightly  reverencing  the  work  of  our  own  hands.     Reformers  by 
trade,— despisers  of  things  cumbrous,  or  antiquated, — ^to  alter, — to 
boild  anew — are  our  amusement  and  delight ;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  in  these  matters,  we  excel  all  ancient  and  modem  archi- 
tects.   Having  no  Hag  toward  a  state  of  rest, — no  anchoring  feel- 
ingSy — IB  there  not  risk  of  some  day  drifting  before  wild  opinions, 
or  steering  by  some  less  faithfhl  instrument  than  that  which  we  have 
heretofore  trusted  t — We  present  the  spectacle  of  a  people  risen  sud- 
denly to  the  dignity  of  a  primary  Power,  without  an  individual 
smong  the  millions  who  can  call  himself  in  a  pohtical  sense,  better 
than  his  neighbor.    There  is  before  our  eyes  no  order  of  men  whose 
Urth  places  them,  at  once  and  for  ever,  on  the  summits  of  Hfe, 
whence  they  can  cahnly  view  the  complex  scene  of  human  action. 
Among  us,  all  are  breathless  and  pursuing ;  all  mixed  in  the  dust 
and  conflict  of  the  course.    None  stands,  Uke  our  national  emblem 
onthecKfi^ 

*  ud  roOi  his  fly«, 
CImt,  eonuteDt,  nnoliMnrant,  onabaaed, 
In  fhs  Mid  Ugbt  aJbov*  the  ilBwv  of  mon.' 

Hence,  no  examples  of  charatcter  can  be  formed  among  us  wholly 
exempt  from  popular  influences.  The  vantage  of  instructed  leisure, 
—the  power  and  dignity  of  immense  wealth  as  a  natural  birthright, 
— -a  noble  theatre  of  action  insured  by  the  laws,  where  patriotism 
csn  act,  and  eloquence  persuade,  without  asking  leave  of  the  multi- 
tude,— ^the  impulse  to  high,  perhaps  to  proud  sentiments,  which  a 
name  transmitted  through  a  long  and  glorious  line  tends  to  inspire, 
— all  these  are  influential  causes  ;  and  have  shot  downwards  through 
the  gentry  and  people  of  England  a  tone  of  sentiment  salutary  in 
Aat  commercial  nation. 

We  are  fiu*  from  regretting,  that  some  of  these  influences  are  not 
fonnd  here;   for  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  picture;  and  toe  have 
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chosen  to  look  to  other  conBeirative  principlee.  Onr  allegianee  is 
sworn  to  a  Mistress  of  higher  than  regal  lineage,  and  more  than 
Qaeenly  heanty  ;i— whose  cheek  reveals  the  dawn,  that  many  mar-. 
tyrs  have  died  to  hasten ; — ^whose  adorning  jewels,  are  the  teara  of 
the  oppressed,  worn  in  remembrance  of  a  day  of  liberation.  To 
assert  that  allegiance,  these  States  wonld  rise,  we  firmly  believe, 
against  the  World  I — With  this  declaration  of  political  fidth,  and 
the  assurance,  that  no  allosion  will  be  had  to  any  individual,  or 
party,  we  hope  to  be  indulged  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  remark. 

With  no  constitutional  superiors ;  responsible  only  to  magistratea 
of  their  own  chooung ;  being  the  fountains  of  power,  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  office,  and  therefore  flattered  by  the  venal,  as  aU-wiMe^  all- 
ffood  ;  is  there  no  danger  lest  the  People  become  heady  f  aspire  to 
dictate  in  things  they  can  not  understand  ?  mistake  lawlessness  for 
freedom,  and  licentiousness  for  liberty  \ — Whence  proceed  the  out- 
breakings  of  popular  violence  through  the  land  9 — ^Whence  comes 
the  fierce,  the  deepening  clamor  for  the  PeopU^s  right, — ^namely, 
men  whose  skill  is  with  the  plowshare,  and  the  workman's  hammer, 
— to  instruct  their  legislators, — ^to  govern,  like  automatons,  those 
whom  they  have  selected,  or  ought  to  have  selected,  for  their  integ- 
rity and  wisdom,  and  whose  decisions  common  sense  would  leave 
to  judgment  and  conscience,  enlightened  by  debate  f 

Many  of  our  faults,  much  of  our  danger,  are  chaigeable  on  ^a 
reckless  Press,  No  institutions,  or  principles,  are  spared  its  empiric 
handling.  The  most  sacred  axioms  of  jurisprudence,  the  most  un- 
blemished public  characters,  the  vital  points  of  constitutionisil  policy 
and  safety,  are  dragged  into  discussion,  and  exposed  to  scorn,  by 
presumptuous  scribblers,  from  end  to  end  of  the  nation,  simply  be- 
cause bread  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  them,  and  politics  to  the  people. 
Made  masters,  as  they  imagine,  of  the  gravest  interests  by  these 
shallow  and  mischievous  disquisitions,  some  become  puffed  up  with 
a  dangerous  conceit  of  their  own  intelligence ;— others,  misled,  by 
fidsities,  err  with  right  intentions ; — and  thousands  corrupted  by  the 
abuse  heaped,  in  turn,  on  all  men  and  all  measures,  lose  their  belief 
in  political  virtue,  and  cease  to  reverence  any  thing. 

So  torpid  in  our  moral  sense,  and  so  short-sighted  our  policy, 
that,  from  trivial  motives,  we  patronize  public  prints,  whose  con- 
ductors we  believe^  and  admitf  to  be  profligate ;  we  help  to  difiuse 
their  pestilential  matter  through  the  land,  and  then  murmnr,  and 
tremble,  at  the  plague-spots  which  break  out  upon  the  people.    No 


Other  nation  has  passed  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  use,  to  the  abuse, 
of  this  tremendous  engine. 

The  standard  of  national  taste  and  acquirement  is  thus  exposed 

^  depredation.    Men  lose  their  intellectual  ardor,  their  sensibility 

to  glory ;  they  are  paralysed  by  an  atmosphere  whose  influence  they 

c^An  not  resist,  and  will  not  yield  to, — ^in  which  laurels  wither,  and 

^parlands  &de. — ^Look  around  and  look  back :  compare  the  public 

men  of  our  later,  with  those  of  our  earlier  day ;  and  be  yourselves 

the  judges.    Number  the  illustrious  heads  whom  you  would  now 

^w  down  to  with  irresistible  respect.    Where  are  they  f — Whom 

do  we  trust  or  reverence  t — Where  is  our  cohort  of  civic  wisdom  f 

wKere  is  the  solitary  example  of  unslandered  patriotism  ? — ^Yet  with 

our  physical  increase,  extending  fame,  and  independent  rank,  one 

^ould  suppose  motives  might  be  found,  inspiring  enough  to  carry  us 

onward  in  intellectual  and  moral  glory. 

*rhe  passion  for  office,  and  the  parties  which  it  combines  and 

^^ftpires,  fills  the  country  with  disquiet,  the  villages  with  dissension, 

^^  cities  with  violence ;  it  troubles  our  hearts  with  bitterness,  our 

nreaides  with  disputes,  and  the  universal  atmosphere  with  conflict- 

'%  ^behoods.     It  frightfully  expedites  that  corruption,  which  all 

'^tory  teaches  to  be  sufficiently  inseparable  from  a  nation's  growing 

^^^-      It  engenders  heart-burnings  in  these  States,  whose  smoth- 

^a  eit)'i)efg  yfiw  break  out  in  future  mischiefl    It  has  struck  alarm 

^         tbe  hearts  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen,  and  drawn  from 

^  *>odings  which  ought  to  sink  deeply  into  ours. 

^f'^^€c8  and  the  Love  of  Money  control  our  hearts,  and  direct  our 

cjjj*^^'  with  an  exclnsiveness  not  elsewhere  found.    In  Oreece,  lit- 

^j?l  ^^d  intellectual  distinction,  in  Rome,  military  glory,  in  Europe, 

^^      ^^^1  privileges  and  noble  blood,  left  mere  wealth  a  secondary 

^1^.^^-^   consideration.     Herej  there  is  nothing  to  refine,  nothing  to 

^^^^//^it^s  injurious  influence.    This  is  our  other  Demon.    He  is  an 

^tij^^^^t,  yet  a  base  spirit    In  his  need, — he  boweth, — ^he  subserv- 

^^^       lie  waiteth  to  take  advantage, — he  speaketh  double  meanings, 

\ijc^^       liath  a  covetous  eye  upon  his  neighbor, — ^he  pincheth, — he 

V>  ^^^th.     Over  the  wheels  of  his  splendor,  he  crieth  to  Learning, 

d^^  ^^ius,  to  Philanthropy : — *  What  have  ye  been  about  all  your 

fa^/**    unfortunate  foot  passengers  f — ^Precluded,  as  we  are,  from 

"^v^^ing  families,  the  desire  is  aggravated  to  accumulate  rapidly 

t^^^  there  is  a  span  of  life  to  enjoy :  possessing  no  touchstone  of 

^«^  sdl  imagine,  that  wealth  will  admit  them,  especially  in  the 

^  to  upper  seats,  and  they  are  impatient  to  occupy.    But  alas ! 
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no  sooner  are  we  tranifemd  bom  dusty  toili  sad  psramony  to  tbe 
far-off  and  brilliant  firmament  of  Fashion,  than  cruel  appreheasioDs 
assail  us,  lest  onr  stellary  position  should  lose  its  Inster  by  fresh  in- 
truders from  our  native  sphere  I 

ooBBBunva  voaon  of  Lma^Tuai. 

But  how  can  this  excess  be  reclaimed?  To  whom  shall  it  be  re- 
signed! What  force  can  now  unclench  the  ^ant  grasp  of  the 
People? — ^The  young  Titan  has  risen  up,  and  shaken  his  'invincible 
locks/  and  proved  his  surpassing  strength. — ^Though  he  can  not  be 
deprived  of  his  power,  may  not  his  eyes  be  enlightened,  his  heart 
be  refined,  his  purposes  and  aims  made  beneficient  and  wise? 
Therein  lies  our  hope ! — And  in  casting  about  for  the  means  of  op- 
posing the  sennuUj  selfish^  and  mercenary  tendencies  of  our  nature, 
(the  real  Hydra  of  free  institutions),  and  of  so  elevating  man,  as  to 
render  it  not  chimerical  to  expect  from  him  the  safe  ordering  of  his 
steps,  no  mere  human  agency  can  be  compared  with  the  resources 
laid  up  in  the  great  Trbaburb-Houbb  of  Literaturb. — There,  is 
collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, — the  volumes  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet : — ^there  stand  the  heroic 
patterns  of  courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue : — ^there, 
are  embodied  the  gentler  attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while 
they  charm,  the  heart : — there  lie  the  charts  of  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul : — there,  the  dear-bought 
testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  shows, 
that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will: — 
there  stands  the  Poet's  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings: 
— ^there  hang  the  deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriot 
eloquence  has  poured  its  inspiring  echoes  over  oppressed  nations : — 
there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own  self-emitted  light,  repose  the 
Heavenly  Oracles.  This  glorious  frine,  vast,  and  full  of  wonden, 
has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
could  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relq>se  to  the  state  of  savages. 

MOnVBS  AND  OBJECTS   FOB  TOUVO  ICBV  OF  WBAIOH  AND  IiBIgUBB. 

A  restless,  discontented,  aspiring,  immortal  principle,  pkused  in  a 
material  form,  whose  clamorous  appetites,  bitter  pains,  and  fiosi 
languishing  and  decay,  are  perpetually  at  war  with  the  peace  and 
innocence  of  the  spiritual  occupant ;  and  have,  moreover,  power  to 
jeopard  its  lasting  welfrure ;  is  the  mysterious  combination  of  Hu- 
man Nature?  To  employ  the  never-resting  fiM^ulty ;  to  Uan  ^ff  iU 
desires  from  the  dangerous  illusions  of  the  senses  to  tbe  ennoUiiV 
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eqoymtnta  of  the  mind ;  to  place  before  the  high-reaching  prinei- 
ple,  olfeets  that  will  excite*  and  reward,  ita  efforts,  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  not  unfit  a  thing  immortal  for  the  probabilities,  that  await  it 
when  time  shall  be  no  more; — ^theae  are  the  legitimate  aims  of  a 
fitfeet  education. 

Left  to  the  scanty  round  of  gratifications  supplied  by  the  senaea, 
or  eked  by  the  frivolous  gayeties  which  wealth  mistakes  for  pleasure, 
the  unfurnished  mind  becomes  weary  of  all  things  and  itselfl  With 
the  capacity  to  feel  its  wretchedness,  but  without  tastes  or  intellect* 
ual  light  to  guide  it  to  any  avenue  of  escape,  it  gropes  round  its 
confines  of  clay,  with  the  sensations  of  a  caged  wild  beast.  It  riseth 
Vfj  it  moveth  to  and  fro,  it  lieth  down  again.  In  the  morning  it 
says^  Would  God  it  were  evening  I  in  the  evening  it  cries,  Would 
Qod  it  were  morning  I  Driven  in  upon  itself  with  passions  and  de- 
ares  that  madden  for  action,  it  grows  desperate ;  its  vision  becomes 
perverted ;  and,  at  last,  vice  and  ignominy  seem  preferable  to  what 
the  great  Poet  calls  '  the  hell  of  the  lukewarm.^  Such  is  the  end  of 
many  a  youth,  to  whom  authoritative  discipline  and  enlaiged  teach- 
ing might  have  early  opened  the  interesting  spectacle  of  man's  past 
and  prospective  destiny.  Instead  of  languishing, — ^his  mind  might 
have  throbbed,  and  burned,  over  the  trials,  the  oppressions,  the  fortir 
tnde,  the  triumphs,  of  men  and  nations : — ^breathed  upon  by  the  life- 
giring  lips  of  the  Patriot^  he  might  have  discovered,  that  he  had  not 
only  a  country  to  love,  but  a  head  and  a  heart  to  serve  her  >-going 
out  with  Science,  in  her  researches  through  the  universe,  he  might 
have  found,  amidst  the  secrets  of  Nature,  evergrowing  food  for  re- 
flection and  delight : — ascending  where  the  Muses  sit,  he  might  have 
gased  on  transporting  scenes,  and  transfigured  beings;  and  snatched, 
through  heaven's  half-unfolded  portals,  glimpses  unutterable  of 
things  beyond. 

The  mischievous,  and  truly  American  notion,  that,  to  enjoy  a  re- 
spectable  position,  every  man  must  traffic^  or  preachy  or  pracUee^  or 
Md  an  office^  brings  to  beggary  and  infamy,  many  who  might  have 
lived,  under  a  juster  estimate  of  things,  usefully  and  happily ;  and 
cuts  us  off  from  a  needful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  portion  of  society. 
The  necessity  of  laboring  for  sustenance  is,  indeed,  the  great  safe* 
guard  of  the  world,  the  haUaet^  without  which  the  wild  passions  of 
men  would  bring  communities  to  q;>eedy  wreck.  But  man  will  not 
labor  without  a  motive;  and  successful  accumulation,  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  deprives  the  son  of  this  impulse.  Instead,  then,  of 
▼unly  contending  against  hiws,  as  insurmountable  as  those  of  pkyaio% 
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and  attempting  to  dritfe  their  children  into  IncratiTe  industry,  why 
do  not  men,  who  have  made  themselvea  opulent,  open  their  eyes,  at 
once,  to  the  glaring  &ct,  that  the  0atiM,T— the  caose  itself, — which 
braced  their  own  nenres  to  the  straggle  for  fortone,  does  not  exiH 
for  their  ofibpring  f  The  father  has  taken  from  the  eon  hie  motive! 
— -«  motive  confessedly  important  to  happiness  and  yirtne,  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  by  CTcry  oonmder- 
ation  of  prudence  and  humanity,  neither  to  attempt  to  drag  him 
forward  without  a  cheering,  animating  principle  of  action, — nor 
recklessly  to  abandon  him  to  his  own  guidance, — ^nor  to  poison  him 
with  the  love  of  lucre  for  itself;  but,  under  new  circumstances, — 
with  new  prospects, — at  a  totally  different  starting-place  from  his 
own, — to  supply  other  mo^ve9,^-drawn  from  our  sensibility  to  rep- 
utation,— ^from  our  natural  desire  to  know, — from  an  enlarged  view 
of  our  capacities  and  enjoyments, — and  a  more  high  and  liberal  es- 
timate of  our  relations  to  society.  Fearful,  indeed,  is  the  responsi- 
bOity  of  leaying  youth,  without  mental  resources,  to  the  temptations 
of  splendid  idleness !  Men  who  have  not  considered  this  subject, 
while  the  objects  of  their  affection  yet  surround  their  table,  drop 
no  seeds  of  generous  sentiments,  animate  them  with  no  discourse 
on  the  beauty  of  disinterestedness,  the  paramount  value  of  the 
mind,  and  the  dignity  of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illastri- 
ous  actions.  Absorbed  in  one  pursuit,  their  morning  precept,  their 
mid-*day  example,  and  their  evening  moral,  too  often  conspire  to 
teach  a  single  maxim,  and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  incul- 
cation, so  often  and  so  variously  repeated :  '  It  is  better  to  get  wis- 
dom than  gold.'  Right  views,  a  careful  choice  of  agents,  and  the 
delegation,  bettmee^  of  strict  authority,  would  insure  the  object 
Only  let  the  parent  feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught,  that,  with  the 
command  of  money  and  leisure,  to  enter  on  manhood  without  hav- 
ing mastered  every  attainable  accomplishment,  is  more  disgracefiil 
than  threadbare  garments,  and  we  might  have  the  happiness  to  see 
in  the  inheritors  of  paternal  wealth,  less  frequently,  idle,  iguorant 
prodigals  and  heart-breakers,  and  more  frequently,  high-minded, 
highly-educated  young  men,  embellishing,  if  not"  called  to  public 
trusts,  a  private  station. 

With  such  a  class  ornamenting  the  circles  of  our  chief  cities,  we 
should  soon  see  a  modification  of  claims.  The  arrogance  of  simple 
wealth  would  stand  rebuked,  before  the  double  titie  of  those  who 
superadded  intellectual  distinction.  Accomplished  minds,  finding 
the  air  of  &shionable  assemblies  more  respirable,  would  more  fie- 
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quenlly  ventoie  into  them.  Society  might  be  tiyelj,  TariooA,  and 
intelligent; — an  alliance  of  wit,  learning,  genins,  and  fortone,  on 
tenna  of  jnst  appreciation.  Meanwhile,  the  higher  standard  of  pnb- 
lic  sentiment  in  relation  to  intellectual  pursuits  would  thrill  idong 
the  nerves  of  literstuie  and  the  arts, — ^to  thousands,  who  now  act  in 
the  belief  that  money  is  the  true  and  only  Ealon.  With  the  juster 
recognition  of  mental  claims,  and  the  increasing  honors  paid  to  let- 
ters by  the  /ew,  would  follow  an  increase  of  respect  in  the  many. 
Ihence  would  ensue  rectified  perceptions  as  to  man's  true  aims;  a 
calmer  and  righter  mind ;  and  less  subserviency  to  our  passions. 

The  People  (meaning  the  mass)  have  been  sharper  sighted  to  their 
true  interests  than  the  rich.  The  means  of  elementary  education 
sre  scattered  every  where ;  munificent  fimds  are  established  in  many 
of  the  States,  which  insure  the  benefit  of  common  schools  to  alL 
Those  inferior  departments  of  knowledge,  whose  utility  is  more  ob- 
vious to  the  multitude,  and  within  their  aims,  have  been  provided 
for.  But  where  are  the  great  foundations  of  the  affluent?  where 
the  evidences  of  their  high  appreciation  of  a  noble  education  ?  The 
sons  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic  are  pushing  forward ;  the  distance 
is  growing  less  and  less  between  them  and  the  heirs  of  the  wealthiest 
citizen : — nay,  often,  privation  and  seclusion  have  done  for  the  heart 
sad  the  intellect  of  the  one,  what  the  amplest  means  and  opportu- 
nity have  failed  to  purchase  for  the  other, — ^fisiled  because  misap* 
plied,  or  not  applied  at  alL  Blindness  to  the  real  value  of  intellect- 
ual accomplishment  lies  at  the  root  of  common  opinion ;  and  must 
first  be  cured.  The  possessors  of  wealth  may,  then,  be  disenchanted 
of  the  notion,  that  their  sons,  if  not  installed  in  the  counting-room, 
or  distributed  among  the  professions,  must  be  blotted  firom  the  roll 
of  useful  citizens. — ^They  must  and  can  be  convinced,  that  our  great- 
est want  b  the  want  of  an  order  combining  superior  means  with 
iHuminated  minds ;  and  that  the  two  especial  testimonies,  required 
by  their  country,  at  the  hands  of  the  opulent,  are, — ^building  towers 
of  light  to  preserve  rational  liberty,  amidst  the  fogs  and  shallows  of 
donocratical  fanaticism ;  and  bequeathing  to  her  their  sons  equipped, 
either  for  public  or  private  life,  by  a  coMummaie  education. 

WUJmMB  or  THl  PAST  AHD  PSniMT. 

Cast  your  thoughts  backward,  and  say,  What  transpired  in  Egypt, 
between  Sesostris  and  Nectanebis  f  what  in  Assjrria,  between  Ninus 
md  Sardanapalus  f  what  in  Persia,  between  Bustan  and  Cyrus  f — 
Tet  these  were  predominating  Empires.  We  see  dimly,  through  the 
nosts  of  antiquity,  vast  shapes  wearing  kingly  crowns,  moving  in 
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the  twilight,  with  power  in  their  hands,  and  ylolenee  in  their  hearts; 
we  hear  the  indistinct  tread  of  their  innnmeraUe  armies ;  and,  hen 
and  there,  a  piUar  remains  to  indicate  the  conqaeror's  foot  Their 
pyramids,  their  mighty  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  the  fragments  of  their 
gigsntic  temples,  bespeak  their  industry,  superstition,  and  despotism. 
Bnt  the  lessons  which  their  minnter  history  might  hare  tanght,  are 
for  ever  lost.  They,  and  others  like  them,  were  not  lettered  naiioM, 
and  they  have  passed  away,  with  all  th^  vast  and  complex  intei^ 
ests,  with  all  their  glory  or  ignominy,  with  all  that  could  instnict 
and  influence  after  ages.  How  difierent  with  that  little  people,— 
whose  emblem,  the  image  of  either  of  the  Empires  just  named 
might  hold  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, — ^who,  for  only  about  three 
centories,  bostled,  fonght,  wrote,  built,  dechumed,  and  colonised ; 
and  then  were  swallowed  up  by  vulgar  conquest!  To  the  present 
hour,  their  philosophy  instructs,  their  poetry  inspires,  their  heroiini 
nerves,  their  great  men  are  our  types,  their  temples  are  our  models, 
their  artists  are  our  wonder,  their  battle-grounds  are  holy,  their 
name,  fiime,  and  influence  are  bounded  only  by  the  cope  of  heaven, 
and  by  noble  sensibility  in  the  breast  of  man! — ^Therein,  see  the 
power  of  mind : — mark,  how  pervading  intellect  surpasses  barbaric 
splendor  and  vast  dominion : — acknowledge,  when  Time  has  done 
Us  ofllce,  how  the  halo  round  the  head  of  genius  transcends  the 
bauble  of  a  King. 

Direct  your  thoughts,  once  more,  to  our  maternal  Island. — Com- 
pare her  colonial  expansion,  her  impregnable  stations,  her  Neptunean 
armament,  her  viceregal  empire,  with  the  cloudy  spot  amidst  the 
northern  seas,  where  is  the  hiding  of  her  power.  She  ransacks  the 
Desert,  and  ransacks  the  Pole :— ^e  sifts  for  the  gems  of  the  Dec- 
can,  she  pumps  for  the  ore  of  Mexico : — her  warehouses  and  looms 
supply  the  world : — ^her  treasury  pays  the  conflicts  of  nations.  Tet, 
true  to  her  glory,  she  has  studied  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
starry  heavens ;  she  has  fitthomed  and  revealed  the  laws  of  the 
mind ;  she  has  carried  up  natural  and  moral  truth  to  the  Gkest 
Source  itself  of  all ;  she  has  shadowed  herself  with  poetic  laurels, 
which  Greece  might  envy. 

With  such  precedents,  such  a  parentage,  what  must  be  cur  future 
estimate,  unless  we  take  in  the  strong  conviction,  that  gain  is  lot 
glory,  or  physical  increase  moral  greatness  t  Hie  field  of  our  duties 
is  wide,  beneficent,  and  noble.  It  is  ours,  to  put  the  erowning 
hand  to  the  institutions  of  liberty,  and  to  fnore  their  entire  ade* 
quacy  to  safety,  tranquillity,  and  justice: — to  show,  that  BeligioB 
can  flourish  without  human  enactments;  Qovemment  be  strong 
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wtthoQi  m  army;  property  respected,  where  the  numy  mle ;  per^ 
aoud  dignity  reyerenced  without  aristocntic  rank;  and  that  the 
hi^ktt  i$MleettuU  attammemt  can  coexist  with  Bepnblican  equality. 
To  satisfy  the  world  on  these  and  sQch-like  points,  by  onr  happy 
example  and  philosophical  comments,  is  a  godlike  tnist.— 'Its  triom* 
phant  dischaqie  would  probably  banish  Despotism  from  the  civilised 
esrth. — ^How  magnificent  our  position  for  these  and  other  purposes, 
not  now  to  be  discussed,  which  Providence  may  design  to  unfold, 
through  our  agency,  to  myriads  who  know  as  little  of  the  light  of 
Salvation,  as  of  that  of  Liberty.  Seated  between  the  seas,  on  a 
nobler  territory  than  was  ever  the  portion  of  one  kindred  and  lan- 
guage ;  divested  (fortunately,  we  hope,)  of  old  systems  and  preju- 
dices, the  operation  of  present  causes,  if  not  arrested,  must  at  no 
distant  period  arm  this  Union  with  unritfoled  power/  If  her  in- 
telligence and  virtue  could  be  made  commensurate  with  her  responsi- 
bilities, she  might  sit  like  the  Viceregent  of  Eternal  Justice  among 
the  children  of  men.  A  calmer  grandeur,  less  astonishing  energy, 
(because  less  needed^)  would  characterise  her,  than  have  distinguished 
the  tiny  England;  whose  ascendency  rests,  not  on  numbers  and 
territory,  but  on  bright,  inmiaterial  pillars,  which  we  dread  to  see 
▼snishing  from  beneath  her,  like  the  departing  rambow.  Should 
tiist  day  of  eclipse  and  sorrow  come, — should  the  ancestral  spirit, 
which  has  so  long  disdained  to  meet  its  foes  except  beyond  the  sea- 
mark, find  its  vigor  spent,  its  star  declining, — ^may  We  have  the 
bsppiness  to  interpose  the  filial  buckler,  and  teach  the  danger  to 
Autocnits  of  any  air  sweetened  by  the  language  of  our  fathers  I 

How  easy  to  sketch,  how  difficult  to  realize  I — difficult,  only,  be- 
csnse  man  is  selfish,  reckless,  and  corrupt.  The  possibility  is  ours, 
—the  staff  of  power  is  in  our  hand : — ^no  foreign  foe  can  take  it 
from  OS.  It  may  be  broken  by  domestic  quarrels ;  it  may  be  cast 
sway  by  levity,  or  a  short-sighted  policy.  Disunion  may  reduce  to 
fragmentary  parts  what  would  have  been  the  greatest  Common- 
wealth, and  the  most  transcendent  political  spectacle,  ever  witnessed. 

An  important  agency  in  averting  these  disasters,  and  bringing  out 
the  true  resnlto  of  Liberty,  devolves  on  men  of  Letters.  In  the 
axiom  of  a  sagacious  writer.  Instructed  Reason  is  the  necessary  con- 
servator of  free  institutions.  From  men  who  realise  the  magnitude 
of  the  prineiplee  involved  in  ours,  but  who  demise  the  squabble  for 
f^Uitt  under  thera ; — who  appreciate  the  power  conferred  by  nar 
tional  and  individual  wealth,  but  who  disapprove  the  insensibility 
to  reputation  engendered  by  excessive  thrift ; — who  are  i^priaed  by 
an  examination  of  many  forms  of  polity  of  their  general  relations 
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to  hnnutti  nataie, — who  know  how  the  stroDg  have  Men,  and  the 
wise  have  erred; — ^nnfettered  by  the  dogmas  of  any  party,  and 
wearing  the  badge  of  no  profession ; — (torn  sach  men,  tf  tuck  there 
6e,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  comprehensive  views  of  national  inter- 
ests, profound  expositions  of  fdndamental  questions,  and  a  jnst  sensi- 
bility to  national  glory.  If  sach  men  do  not  exist  among  as,  then 
are  we  destitute  of  an  order  indispensable  to  the  dignity  and  safety 
of  a  free  state.  Is  it  not  undeniable,  that  men  in  office  stand  in  a 
perilous  dilemma  between  their  convictions  and  their  constitnents  f 
What  is  the  essential  difference  to  the  public  between  statesmen 
without  the  second  sight,  and  those,  whose  position  entails  on  them 
the  perpetual  curse  of  unbelief  f — ^Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  nation 
will  not  assent,  with  unity,  to  any  theorems  of  political  philosophy 
thrown  out  amidst  the  peals  and  flashes  of  debate  f — ^A  great  de- 
bater is  charged  with  the  double  and  opposite  properties  of  the 
magnetic  poles.  Without  able  writers^  who  identify  themselves 
with  no  section,  sect,  or  party,  there  .can  be  no  incorruptible  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion,  no  high  test  of  principle  or  men.  All  is 
left  to  the  wild,  conflicting  jargon  of  the  party  press, — ^where  each 
side  confirms  itself  in  error,  and  denies  and  discredits  whatever  is 
repugnant  to  its  interests  or  its  prejudices. 

An  immediate  advantage  from  elevating  the  literary  standard, 
would  show  itself  in  the  diurnal  prints.  We  should  have  the  intel- 
ligence required  by  the  age  served  up  with  more  elegance  and  skil]; 
with  less  coarse  invective,  less  personal  abuse,  more  argument,  and  less 
clamor.  Recency  accompanies  refinement,  refinement  springs  from 
knowledge.  Moreover,  with  a  literary  arena,  a  recognised  and  hon- 
ored field  for  the  exercise  of  every  species  of  talents,  ambitions  and 
ardent  minds  would  feel  less  the  necessity  of  seeking  glory  at  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

The  observer  of  the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
grossments of  party  strife,  and  the  universal  hurry  to  grow  rich, 
descries,  here  and  there,  minds  of  clearer  substance,  springing  up 
like  lights  in  a  dark  place,  growing  visible  at  a  distance,  and  begin- 
ning to  touch  our  vanity  as  a  people.  Names  could  now  be  cited, 
in  the  ranks  of  science  and  literature,  which  the  nation  cherishes. — 
We  advert  to  them,  as  omens,  that  keep  hope  alive. 

If  considerations  like  the  foregoing  administer  any  spur  to  their 
national  pride,  any  motives  to  their  sense  of  duty,  any  conceDtrs- 
tion  to  their  secret  wishes  for  personal  distinction,  let  literary  men 
press  forward : — greater  wonders  have  been  achieved  than  to  bring 
this  nation  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the  claims  we  are  urging.    Fint 
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rf  ally  let  them  lift  every  voice,  nnite  every  inflnence,  never  desist 
from  importunity,  till  one  change  is  effected.  Cottons  and  woolens 
have  felt  onr  protecting  care,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  spindle 
and  the  loom.  Not  so  the  native  fiibrics  of  thought,  not  so  the 
sparkling  woofs  of  &ncy.  Careful  by  our  treaties  and  tarifik  to 
place  physical  industry  on  an  equal  footing  with  competitors,  we 
have  left  the  lettered  intellect  of  our  country,  under  the  difficulties 
incident  to  a  new  people,  under  the  natural  discouragements  of  a 
commercial  spirit,  under  the  derisive  sneers  of  foreign  nations,  to 
stru^le  with  great  and  wholly  unneceseary  disadvantages.  The  re- 
gions which  acknowledge  the  English  language,  whether  on  this  or 
that  side  the  sea,  constitute  the  great  theater  on  which  every  writer 
of  that  language  is  entitled  to  fair  play.  Why,  then,  leave  our  re- 
ciprocal laws  on  their  present  basis? — It  is,  now,  the  interest  of 
every  American  Publisher  to  reprint,  by  thousands,  English  books, 
because  a  remuneration  to  the  Author  forms  no  item  in  his  account 
To  place  our  countryman,  therefore,  on  his  own  soil,  on  a  par  with 
English  writers  in  the  estimate  of  American  Publishers,  his  labor 
must  be  gratuitous.     Few  will  consent  to  that. 

Let  men,  whose  reflections  have  made  them  sensible  how  wanting 
this  Union  has  been  to  herself,  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  on 
others  their  own  convictions.  Let  the  Lyceums,  and  AthensBums, 
and  every  other  literary  forum,  occasionally  hear  cutting  truths  and 
mortifying  comparisons,  instead  of  abstract  discussion  and  elegant 
flattery ;  till  the  national  sensibility  is  touched,  and  a  blush  called 
forth  for  the  desolation  of  the  high  places  of  Letters^  Where  is 
the  library  in  this  powerful  Empire  (with  one  partial  exception),  that 
a  sixpenny  German  Palatine  would  honor  with  the  namet* — ^Where 
are  the  archives  in  more  than  a  single  state,  from  which  its  own  his- 
tory could  be  written ? — Where  are  our  observatories? — ^Where  are 
onr  feUowships  ? — ^Where  are  the  sums  paid  out  for  exploration  and 
discovery  ? — What  national  care  or  &vor,  as  a  people,  have  we  ex- 
tended to  any  high  department  of  knowledge  f  The  consequences 
have  not  fidsified  common  laws.  We  have  effected — ^much  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  discredit, — some  things  excellent  of  their  kind, 
but  nothing  great.  We  have  no  literary  corps, — ^few  thoroughly  ed- 
cated  men.  Have  we  a  master  capable  of  rising,  in  a  learned  and 
eloquent  system  of  political  ethics,  to  the  height  of  even  our  own 
*  great  argument,'  of  instructing  while  he  delights,  and  cautioning 


*  Biaee  the  delivwy  of  thii  ftddran  in  1838,  the  Library  of  Coofffm  bti  OEpftoded  to  990.000 
vsliiBm ;  Um  AHor  Library  to  180,000  voIuidm  ;  the  BMton  PnbHo  Library  to  900,000  volaaM, 
■ad  tbwe  are  now  (1875)  SO  PoUie  Librariei  with  an  aggr^to  of  3^000,000  toIoidm. 
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while  he  animates,  the  nationB  who  are  girding  up  their  loins  for  the 
Day  of  Freedom  I 

In  metaphysics,  truly,  we  boast  a  writer  whose  position  (assigned 
by  more  instructed  judges  than  ourselves)  is  second  to  few  that  ever 
reasoned  of  '&te,  fixed  fate,  free  wiZ/,  foreknowledge  absolute.' 
Yet  so  strange  is  our  insensibility,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
more  than  one-half  of  any  miscellaneous  audience  would  understand 
the  plainest  allusion  to  their  immortal  countryman. 

It  is  impossible  to  expand  the  subject  further.  TVne-hearted 
earnestness,  concentration,  and  perseverance  would  effect  a  change. 
The  sincere  codperation  of  the  rich  alone  would  put  causes  in  action, 
that  would  soon  pervade  and  stimulate  the  whole  community. — 
But,  whatever  present  disappointment  may  await  hopes  like  these, 
literary  men  ought  never  to  relax  their  efforts,  never  to  undervalue 
their  noble  calling.  Overlooked  they  may  be,  in  the  busy  world, 
or  beside  the  political  idols  of  the  hour;  but  they  have  sources 
of  cheerfulness,  and  sustaining  dignity,  within,  which  neither  fickle 
fortune,  nor  fickle  party,  can  take  away.  Their  peace  of  mind  is 
not  laid  up  in  vessels  which  a  demagogue  can  shatter ;  their  honors 
are  not  transitory  as  the  tenure  of  o£Sce ;  their  independent  thoughts 
are  not  tortured  to  conformity  by  the  machinery  of  party ;  their 
souFs  vital  aspiration  is  not  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  canvass ;  old 
age  is  not,  to  them,  the  '  pining  atrophy '  of  worn-out  or  disap- 
pointed statesmen.  A  living  fount  of  mental  gladness  sparkles  in 
their  bosom.  Solitude  is  not  solitude  to  them :  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  the  wjde-spread,  every-varying  Universe,  are  passing  before 
them,  and  visions  of  the  future  beckon  them  on.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, amidst  the  glare  and  hurry  of  a  great  metropolis,  struck  with 
the  results  of  her  confederated  minds,  the  man  of  letters  may  feel 
useless  and  alone.  Let  him  reflect,  that  all  usefulness,  and  all  hi^- 
piness,  are  a  compromise ;  and  that  periodical  eclipses  are  the  price 
of  habitual  enthusiasm.  Let  him  ponder,  and  compare ; — but  never 
mistake  so  widely  as  to  link,  even  in  wish,  his  immortal  part  to  the 
drag-rope  of  the  world's  affairs.  His  pursuits  refer  to  higher,  though 
less  obvious  things;  to  ideal  beauty, — ^abstract  truth, — ^universal  in- 
terest8,~-enduring  principles:  they  bring  wealth  to  the  soul,  and 
transport  to  the  mind :  they  drop  seeds  which  shoot  up  a  growth 
lor  perpetuity :  they  collect  radiance  for  the  torch  which  Faith  waves 
to  man,  contending  with  shadows  and  billows  on  this  world's  shore, 
ere  his  eye  catches  that  fixed  and  purer  beam,  which  bums  always 
on  the  battlements  of  his  final  home. 
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COTTON  MATHER  AND  BONIFACIUS. 


lOQCOIB. 

Cotton  Mathbr,  D.D.  (from  the  ITniversity  of  Aberdeen),  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
12,  1668,  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  and  Maria,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Cotton.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  the  Latin  school  under  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678 — ^before 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  youth  of  prodigious  industry  and  re- 
tentive memory.  For  six  yean  after  graduation  he  continued  a 
hard  student,  and  fitted  young  men  for  college.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  ordained  colleague  of  his  fiither  oyer  the  South 
Church,  where  he  continued  pastor  after  his  father's  death,  until 
his  own  death  in  1728,  aged  65.  His  publications,  including 
numerous  Sermons  and  Tracts,  number  382 — all  of  them  evidencing 
vast  industry,  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing ;  but  the  best  in  point  of  style  and  extensive  research  are  weak- 
ened by  strange  conceits  and  peculiarities,  and  overloaded  with 
Latin  quotations  of  the  most  commonplace  sentiments.  But  with 
all  these  drawbacks  we  have  met  no  other  writer  of  his  age  who  had 
-BO  exalted  an  estimate  of  the  worth  and  power  of  the  office  of 
teacher,  or  the  necessity  of  good  schools  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Dr.  Mather's  indiscriminating  eulogy  of  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
and  has  caused  his  zeal  to  preserve  memorials  and  traditions  of 
their  character  and  services  to  be  overlooked  even  by  those  who 
profit  most  by  his  labors ;  and  in  our  condemnation  of  his  errors 
of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  the  interference  of  mag- 
istrates, and  ministers  with  the  manners  of  private  life,  we  too  often 
forget  that  he  only  expressed  the  opinions  of  many  men  stiU  re- 
garded among  the  wisest  of  their  generation.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  one  who  strove  con- 
scientiously to  do  good  to  every  body  in  any  way  open  to  him.  But 
his  indiscreet  zeal,  and  lack  of  common  sense,  greatly  diminished 
his  influence,  and  deprived  him  of  positions  for  which  his  learning 
and  love  of  letters  eminently  qualified  him — such  as  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  college.    He  died  Feb.  13, 1728, 
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vofmwAonm;  ob,  naiTB  to  do  good. 

Maftliflr'B  'Euaya  to  Do  Good,*  by  which  title  it  is  referred  to  by  FraokUn  as 
having  bad  an  influence  on  his  conduct  throned  lif  e^  and  inspired  him  with  a 
deiire  to  be  a  doer  of  good— was  originally  pabliahed  by  the  author  in  1710, 
with  the  following  titl»*page:  'Bonifaoiub:  An  Essay  upon  the  good  that  is  to 
be  derived  and  designed  by  those  who  desire  to  answer  the  great  end  of  life, 
and  to  Do  Good  while  they  live.  A  book  offered  firsts  in  general,  unto  all 
Ghristians  in  a  personal  capacity  or  in  a  retattvei  Then  more  particularly 
unto  magistrates,  ministers,  physicians,  lawyen,  schoolmasters,  gentlemen, 
officers^  churches,  and  unto  all  societies  of  a  religious  character  and  intention; 
'With  humble  proposals  of  unexceptionable  methods  to  do  good  in  the  world,' 
withoot  the  name  of  the  aathor.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  or 
reprints,  but  in  all  which  have  come  under  our  notice  the  title  has  read: 
**E88AT8  TO  Do  GkxxD:  Addressed  to  cUl  OhrietianSj  whether  in  PubUo  -or 
FHvaU  CapacUiea.  By  the  late  Cotton  Mather,  D.D.,  F.R.a"  In  the 
ebborato  Preface  the  aathor  turns  to  Sir  William  Ashurst  as  the  type  of  a 
Fublio  Spirit,  which  delights  in  doing  good,  and  makes  the  doing  of  good  every 
day  and  to  everybody,  as  opportunity  offers,  a  duty.  He  cites  the  Koran, 
which  again  and  again  asserts,  *God  loves  those  who  are  inclined  to  do  good,' 
and  enforces  a  Christian  duty  by  a  Pagan  proverb,  that  'a  good  man  is  a 
common  good.'  The  book  proper  opens  with  three  chapters,  to  show  that 
there  is  much  occasion  to  do  good,  as  well  as  of  excellence  in  well-doing,  and 
rewards  for  doing  sa  The  true  nature  of  good  works  consists  in  the  motive, 
'which  is  to  glorify  GKxl  and  to  justify  our  faith.  Our  opportunities  to  do  good 
are  our  talents.  Our  capacity  to  do  good  makes  the  doing  of  it  a  duty.  To 
develop  this  capacity,  inward  piety  and  frequent  self-examination  are  neoes- 
aary.  Having  made  ourselves  good,  or  at  least  put  ourselves  into  favorable 
ooniditiona  for  doing  good,  our  author  goes  into  particulars,  which  we  present 
in  the  order  of  his  treatment,  numberhig  the  same  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 

1.    On  doing  good  to  our  relatives,  children,  and  domestics.    Once  or  twice 

every  week  *let  us  call  over  our  several  relations  and  devise  something  that 

may  be  called  heroical  goodness  in  our  discharging  them,— ^e  duties  of  bus- 

banid  and  wife— each  in  their  sphere^ 

ParentbI  How  much  ought  you  to  be  devising  for  the  good  of  your 
children.  Often  consider  how  to  make  them  '*  wise  children:'^ how  to  carry 
on.  a  desirable  education  for  them,  an  education  that  may  render  them  desira- 
ble; how  to  rendor  them  lovely  and  polite,  and  serviceable  to  their  seneration. 
Often  oonsidBr  how  to  enrich  their  minos  with  valuable  knowlec^;  how  to 
instil  into  their  minds  generous,  f^rracious,  and  heavenly  principles:  how  to 
restrain  and  rescue  them  from  the  **  paths  of  the  destroyer,^  and  fortify  them 
against  their  peculiar  temptatioDs. 

t  would  betimesdo  what  I  can  to  produce  a  temper  of  benignity  in  mv 
<diildren,  both  towards  one  another  and  towards  all  other  persons.  I  wiU 
instruct  them  bow  ready  they  should  be  to  communicate  to  others  a  part  of 
what  they  have;  and  they  shall  not  want  for  encouragement  when  they  dis- 
cover  a  loving,  courteous,  and  benevolent  diqxMition.  I  will  give  them  now 
and  then  a^ece  of  money,  that  with  their  own  little  hands  thev  may  dis- 
pense somel^ng  to  the  poor.  Yea^  if  any  one  has  hurt  or  vexed  tnem,  1  will 
not  only  forbid  all  revenge,  but  will  also  oblige  them  to  do  a  kindness,  as  soon 
as  jposBLble,  to  the  vexa^ras  person.  All  coarseness  of  language  or  behavior 
in  &em,  I  will  discountenance. 

I  would  be  K^icitous  to  have  my  ohildrBn  expert^  not  only  at  reading  with 
propriety,  but  also  at  writing  a  ftdr  hand.  I  will  then  assign  tiiem  such  Dooks 
to  read,  as  I  may  Judge  mora  agreeable  and  profitable;  obliging  them  to  give 
me  some  account  of  what  they  read;  but  wul  keep  a  strict  e^e  on  what  tney 
read,  lest  they  should  stumble  on  the  devil's  Ubnurv.  and  poison  themselves 
with  foolish  romances,  novels,  plays,  songs,  or  jests,  '^  that  are  not  convenient" 
I  will  direct  them  also  to  write  out  such  thinss  as  may  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  them;  and  they  shall  have  their  blank  booki  neatly  kept,  on  purpose 
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to  enter  such  pnnnagiM  as  I  reoommtpd  to  tfaeoL  I  wSH  particularly  require 
them  now  and  than  to  compose  a  prayer,  and  bring  it  to  me,  that  ao  I  may 
discern  what  genae  they  have  of  their  own  everlasting  interests. 

I  will  never  nse  corporeal  pmiiahment,  except  it  be  for  an  atrodoas  crime, 
or  for  a  smaller  taalt  obstinacety  persisted  in.  I  woold  ever  proportton  cfaaa- 
tisftments  to  faoMa;  not  punish  severely  for  a  very  small  instance  of  ohildish- 
neas:  and  only  frown  a  little  for  some  real  wickednesB*  Nor  shaU  my 
chastisements  ever  be  dispensed  in  passion  and  fury;  but  I  will  first  show  them 
the  command  of  Gkxl,  by  transgressing  which  they  have  displeased  ma  The 
fdavish,  boisterous  manner  of  education  too  commonly  used,  I  consider  aa  no 
small  article  in  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  upon  a  miserable  world. 

I  wish  that  among  all  the  branches  of  a  polite  education,  which  I  would  en- 
deavor to  give  my  children,  each  of  them,  the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons, 
may  have  so  much  acquaintance  with  some  profitable  avocation  (whether  it  be 
painting^  or  the  law,  or  medicine,  or  any  other  employment  to  which  their 
own  incimation  may  the  most  lead  them),  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  subsistence,  if  by  the  providence  of  GkxL  they 
should  ever  be  brought  into  destitute  circumstances.  Why  should  not  tney  od 
thus  instructed  as  well  as  Fanlj  the  tent-maker?  Children  of  the  highest  rank 
may  have  occasion  to  Ueas  their  parents  who  made  such  a  protision  for  thenL 
The  Jews  have  a  saying  on  this  subject  which  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned: 
''Whoever  teaches  not  nis  son  some  trade  or  buainesB,  does  in  reality  teach 
him  to  be  a  thief.'' 

2l  On  doing  good  to  our  servants.  My  servants  are  in  some  sense  my 
children.  While  we  impress  on  them  lessons  and  lives  of  obedience,  honesty, 
industry,  and  piety,  we  must  teach  them  to  read  and  to  write— be  solidtons 
about  the  company  they  keep. 

8.  On  doing  good  to  our  neighbors.  *  Pure  religion  and  undeflled  is  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction' — *to  deliver  the  orphan  who 
has  no  helper,  and  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  Joy.'  Once  a  week  at 
least  would  it  be  too  much  to  think — '  What  neighbor  is  reduced  to  pinching 
and  painful  poverty,  or  impoverished  with  heavy  losses!  What  nei^^ibor  is 
languishing  with  sickness,  or  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  relative! 
and  then  consider  what  can  be  done  for  them?  What  assistance  can  be  ren- 
dered by  expression  of  sympathy  or  direct  pecuniary  aid!  If  there  are  any  poor 
children  totally  destitute  of  education,  do  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  that 
state.  Let  care  be  taken  that  they  may  be  taught  to  read,  to  know  their  cate- 
chism, and  the  truth  of  their  only  Saviour.  But  you  must  not  only  do  good  as 
a  neighbor  in  reciprocal  ways,  but  you  must  *  love  your  enemies,  if  you  have 
any;  bless  them  that  curse  3rou,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  nse  you  and  persecute  you.' 

4.  Private  meetings  for  reUgion.  Families  of  a  neighborhood  should  visit 
at  each  other's  houses  for  prayer,  for  religious  conversation,  for  psalm  singing, 
and  reading  of  sermons  and  religious  literature.  The  men  who  compose  such 
an  association  should  privately  mediate  and  ask  themselves  certain  test  ques- 
tions as  to  the  good  that  can  be  done  at  and  by  such  conferences. 

There  should  be  another  sort  of  society— tiiat  of  Young  Men,  These  will 
become  nurseries  of  the  chnrchea  [In  the  suggestions  under  this  head  we  find 
the  germs  of  many  of  the  domgs  of  Franklin's  Junto— with  less  of  prayers 
and  psalm  singing,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of  self  and  mutual  improvement. 
Here^  too,  we  find  the  Young  Hen's  Christian  Association  of  this  period.] 

5.  Proposals  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  They  are  specially  set  apart  to  do 
good— by  example,  by  visitation,  by  exhortation,  by  prayer,  by  studying  and 
writing  sermons  with  an  inward  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  each  to 
the  best  good  of  the  people,  so  that  the  words  will  go  direct  from  the  heart  to 
the  heart;  l^  catechising  in  their  pastoral  visit  on  the  sobjeots  preached  upon; 
hy  distribating  little  books  of  piety.  And  also  all  alms  for  the  poor,  and 
medicine  for  iai»  sick. 
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Pastors,  vphold  and  isherith  good  schools  €n  your  towns  f  And  bejnrevailed 
iqxm  ooQMioaaUY to TJitt the  Bohools.  That  holyman,  Mr.  Thomas  whtte^  ez- 
proBBod  a  desire  ^*That  able  and  sealoos  ministers  would  sometimes  preach  at 
Uie  8(^KX>ls;  because  preaching  is  the  converting  ordinance;  and  the  children 
'vrffl  be  obliged  to  hear  with  more  atteation  in  the  school  than  in  the  pubUo 
«XB]gregation;  and  the  ministers  might  here  condescend  to  such  expressions  as 
ml^at  woarik  most  upon  them,  and  yet  not  be  so  fit  for  a  pubUo  oonsregation.'' 
I  have  read  the  following  account  of  one  who  was  awakened  by  this  advice  to 
act  accordingly:  '*  At  certain  times  he  successively  visited  the  schools.  When 
he  went  tosSbiodl  he  first  offered  a  nrayar  for  the  children,  as  much  adapted  to 
their  condition  as  he  could  make  it.  Then  he  went  through  the  catechism,  or 
as  mucdi  of  it  as  he  thought  necessary;  makiiu^  the  several  children  repeat  the 
several  answers;  but  he  divided  the  questions,  that  every  article  in  the  answers 
might  be  undeivtood  by  them;  expecting  them  to  answer  Yes  or  No  to  each  of 
these  divisions.  He  also  put  to  wem  such  questions  as  would  make  them  see 
and  own  their  duties,  and  often  express  a  resolution  to  perform  them.  Then 
he  preached  a  ^ort  sermon  to  them,  exceedingly  plain,  on  some  suitable  script- 
ure, with  all  possible  ingenuity  ana  earnestness,  in  order  to  excite  their  atten- 
tive regard.  After  tliis  ne  singled  out  a  number  of  scholars,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten,  aiul  bid  each  of  them  turn  to  a  certain  scripture,  which  he  made  them  read 
tothe  whole  school;  giving  them  to  see  by  his  brief  remarks  upon  it  that  it 
contained  y>in<«t;hinpr  which  it  particularly  concerned  children  to  take  notice 
of.  Then  he  oonduckd  with  a  short  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  school  and  on 
the  tutors. 

[The  author's  'Proposals  for  Schoolmastera,'  whom  Dr.  Mather  ranks  only 
below  ministers  of  the  GKwpel,  we  present  without  abridgment  at  the  close  ot 
this  summary.] 

0.  Proposals  to  Ghurohes  for  doing  good.  Such  as  days  of  prayer— days 
for  special  meditation  in  private  by  Church  members-especial  collections  for 
oertain  desirable  objects,  such  as  sending  Bibles  and  Catechisms  among  the 
poor,  and  misBionaries  to  destitute  places,  and  aflBisting  weak  congregations  to 
boUd  and  repair  their  meeting-houses  and  support  their  minirter. 

7.  Proposals  to  Magistrates.  This  is  a  special  field  for  doing  good.  Gkyv- 
emment  is  the  ordinance  of  Qod. 

Rulers  who  make  no  other  use  of  their  superior  station  than  to  swagger  over 
their  neighbors,  command  their  flatteries,  enrich  themselves  with  spoils,  and 
wallow  in  sensual  pleasures,  are  the  basest  of  men.  How  much  good  can  be 
done  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  country  who  will  make  the  doing  of  good 
his  chief  intention— witness  a  Constantizxe,  a  Theodosius,  or  a  Gratian.  A 
magistrate  exemplary  for  pie^,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  meridian  strength, 
iheds  the  rays  of  heaven  with  a  penetrating  force  upon  the  people,  rejoicing 
under  his  wings. 

If  only  good  men  were  put  into  commissions,  and  all  men  of  vicious  char^ 
acter  removed  avowedly  because  of  their  vices,  such  action  on  the  part  of  a 
5*iiiAf  magistrate  would  improve  an  afilicted  nation  more  than  a  thousand 
prodamations  against  vice.  The  enactment  of  good  laws,  the  upholding  by 
example  and  word  of  mouth  of  fidthful  ministers,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  without  discrimination  of  rich  or  poor,  and  without  the  taking  of  a 
bribe,  or  resorting  to  tricks,  are  primal  duties  with  all  in  authority. 

8.  Proposals  to  Physicians.  They  enjoy  many  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
They  are  admitted  into  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  great— they  are  men  of 
learning,  and  can  instruct  the  ignomnt— they  can  assist  the  poor  without 
f eea— they  can  carry  a  oheerfol  countenance  into  the  chamber  of  the  broken 
spirit— they  can  minister  to  miuds  diseased  and  darkened— they  can  look  after 
the  spiritoal  health  of  their  patienta 

9.  Proposals  to  Bich  Men.  Itisanarticleinmy  commission, 'Charge  them 
^tak  am  rich  in  this  world  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate.*  A  tenth  is  the  least  portion  of  a 
man's  income  to  be  devoted  to  pious  uses,  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven  axe 
pramiaed  to  those  who  honor  the  Lord  in  their  substance^  and  cast  their  grain 
into  the  moist  earth.  To  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  is  lending  unto 
the  Lord,  to  be  repaid  f  oorf  old. 
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10.  FifopoBalB  to  Ladies  Your  alms  and  your  proyen  should  go  up  together. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  by  which  yoa  are  known— Leo^fci^ati— Leaf  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  d'San  to  «eroe— lafdy  reduced  to  lady— (me  toho  digtribute$ 
brecui— indicateB  yoor  miadon  to  visit  the  sick,  help  the  needy,  and  reUeve  the 
miseraUa 

11.  MiflceUaneoiis  Proposals  to  Gentlemen.  'The  hands  of  the  poor  are  the 
treasury-box  of  Christ'  'Blessed  is  he  that  oonsidereth  the  poor,  the  Lord 
wiU  preserve  him.'  Disperse  with  your  alms  food  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
your  fellowmen— Bibles,  catechiEans,  and  documents  of  piety. 

To  take  a  poor  child,  especially  an  on>han,  left  in  pover^,  and  to  bestow  a 
liberal  education  npon  it,  is  an  aomirable  charity;  yeei,  it  may  draw  after  it  a 
long  train  of  good,  and  may  interest  you  in  all  the  good  that  shall  be  done  by 
1dm  whom  you  have  educated. 

Hence,  also,  what  is  done  for  schools,  for  colleges,  and  for  hospitals  is  done 
for  the  general  good.  The  endowment  or  maintenance  of  these  is  at;  once  to 
do  good  to  many. 

Bishop  Sanderson  says:  'Idle  gentlemen  and  idle  beggars  are  the  pests  of 

the  commonwealth.'    Find  out  some  friend  of  good  ability,  warm  affections, 

and  ezceUent  piety,  and  entreat  him  to  suggest  to  you  opportunities  for  doing 

good. 

12.  Proposals  to  Church,  Civil  and  Military  Officers.  Under  this  head 
elders,  deacons,  legislators,  selectmen,  grand  Jurymen,  constables,  tithing- 
men,  militia  officers,  commanders  at  sea  are  specified,  with  particular  'pro- 
posals' for  each. 

18.  Proposals  to  Lawyers.  'Gentlemen  of  the  law '  are  set  apart  as  a  class 
because  their  ability  and  opportunities  to  do  good  are  laiga  An  honest  law- 
yer should  not  be  known  by  his  rarity.  Your  preparation  for  usefulness 
must  be  laid  in  your  piety,  (u^  your  work  should  be  dedicated  to  the  most 
high  and  gracious  God.  He  cites  with  approbation  the  'Examen  Mis- 
cellaneum.' 

"  A  lawyer  who  is  a  knave  deserves  death  more  than  a  man  that  robs  on  the 
highway;  for  he  profanes  the  sanctuary  of  the  distressed,  and  betzuys  th3 
liberties  of  the  people."  To  avoid  such  a  censure,  a  lawyer  must  shun  all 
those  Indirect  ways  of  "  making  haste  to  be  rich/'  in  which  a  man  cannot  bo 
innocent;  such  ways  as  provoked  the  father  of  Bir  Mathew  Hale  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preservins^  a  good 
conscience  in  it.  Sir,  be  prevailed  upon  constantly  to  keep  a  court  of^ancerif 
in  your  own  breast;  and  scorn  and  fear  to  do  anything  but  that  which  youi* 
conscience  will  pronounce  consiBtent  with  and  conducing  to  "glory  to  God  in 
the  h^est,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

I  remember  that  Schusterus,  a  fiunous  lawyer  and  counsellor  who  died  a!: 
Heidelberg  in  the  year  107S3,  has  an  admirable  passage  in  his  epitaph: 

"  Morti  pr  jximns  vooem  emlelt; 
Nihil  86  unqaam  BOSviMe  cousiUo, 
Cnjas  Jam- jam  morlturam  peniteret** 

"When  at  the  point  of  death  he  could  say,  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  practioe  gave  an  opinion  of  which  I  now  repent."  A  lawyer  who  can 
leave  the  wond  with  such  language  as  this,  proves  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
world  than  can  be  expressed. 

Excessive  fees  must  be  disgorged  by  restitatlQn. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  author  relates  the  following  ccmceming 
his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer:  '^That  worthy  man  was  veiy  remarkable  in 
two  most  admirable  practicea  One  was,  that  when  any  one  of  his  neighbors 
wishing;  to  sue  another  applied  to  him  for  advice,  it  was  his  custom  in  the  most 
ive  and  affectionate  manner  imaginable  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 

Ji  both  parties;  preferring  the  consolation  of  being  a  peace-maker  to  all 

the  fees  which  he  might  have  obcained  by  blowing  up  the  diflrarenoes.  Another 
was,  he  was  accustomed  every  night  to  examine  himself  with  reflections  on 
the  transactions  of  the  past  day;  and  if  he  found  that  be  had  neither  done 
good  to  others,  nor  got  good  to  his  own  soul,  he  was  as  much  grieved  as  Tita'j 
was  when  he  oomplained  in  the  evening,  "  My  friendsl   I  have  lost  a  day." 
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If  joa  administer  jwtloe  be  governed  by  the  roles  of  Chief  Justice  Hale : 

**  That  Josttoe  be  adminiaterad  apfriffhtly,  deliberatelT,  reaolntely. 

**Tbak  1  reat  not  on  my  own  qnoarafeanding,  bat  implore  the  direction  of 
AlndLKhty  God. 

*"I%at  in  the  ezecntlan  of  jnstioe  I  careftilly  lay  aside  my  own  passions,  and 
do  not  give  way  to  them,  however  provoiked. 

•<Xhas  I  be  wholly  intent  on  the  bosineaB  I  am  about 

'*That  I  BofPer  not  myself  to  be  prepceBeBsed  with  any  Judgment  at  all  till 
all  the  bosinesB  and  both  parties  are  neard.''  * 

14.    SodetieB  for  the  Reformation  and  Bnppression  of  Vice.  Tlieirworfe  should 

be  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  to  obtain  and  enforce  wholesome  laws,  to 

aid  the  election  of  faithful  officers,  and  defeat  the  success  of  such  as  have 

proved  unfaithful;  to  erect,  inspect,  and  support  charity  schools,  and  schools 

of  various  kinds;  to  disseminate  books  and  tracts.    Here  follow  points  ofcm^ 

aideroHon  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  to  elicit  suggestions: 

1.  Is  there  any  remarkable  disorder  in  the  place  which  requires  our  en- 
deavors for  the  sui^ression  of  it!  and  in  what  good,  fair,  likely  way  may  we 
attempt  itt 

2,  Is  there  any  particular  person  whose  disorderly  behavior  may  be  so 

scandalous  that  it  may  be  proper  to  send  him  our  charitable  admonltionf  or 

ai  -      -- 


are  there  any  contending  persons  whom  we  should  exhort  to  quench  their 
oontentionsf 

8.  Is  there  any  particular  service  to  tiie  interests  of  religion  which  we  may 
convenientiy  request  our  ministers  to  take  notice  of? 

4.  Is  there  anything  which  we  may  do  well  to  mention  and  recommend  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  further  promotion  of  good  order? 

5.  Is  there  any  sort  of  officers  among  us  who  are  so  unmindful  of  their 
duty  tiiat  we  may  properly  remind  them  of  it? 

tt.  Can  any  further  methods  be  devised  that  ignorance  and  wickedness  may 
be  chased  from  our  people  in  general;  and  that  domestic  piety  in  particular 
may  flourish  amcmg  them? 

7.  Is  there  anv  instance  of  oppression  or  fraudnlence  in  the  dealings  of  any 
sort  of  people  wnich  may  call  for  our  efforts  to  prevent  it  in  future?       | 

8.  Is  there  any  matter  to  be  humbly  recommended  to  the  legislative  power 
to  be  enacted  into  a  law  for  the  public  benefit? 

9.  Do  we  know  of  any  person  languishing  under  heavy  aifliction,  and  what 
can  we  do  for  the  succor  of  that  afflicted  nobhbor? 

10.  Has  any  person  a  proposal  to  make  for  the  farther  advantage,  assist- 
ance, and  usefulness  of  this  society? 

15.    A  Catalogue  of  Desirable  Things.  In  this  list  is  included  the  propagation 

of  the  Gospel  by  Protestant  missionaries  '  after  the  example  of  the  Popish 

idolaters,  who  have  sent  six  hundred  clergymen  into  China  within  a  few 

years.'    '  O  my  Gkxl,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  Thee,  my 

GodI'  when  I  think  what  pains  they  have  taken  to  carry  on  their  work,  and 

how  little  is  done  for  many  parts  of  the  British  dominiona 

Poor  sailors  and  poor  soldiers  call  for  our  pity.  They  meet  with  great 
troubles,  and  yet  weir  manners  seldom  discover  any  good  effects  of  tiieir 
trials,  what  shall  be  done  to  make  them  a  better  set  of  men?  Besides  more 
books  of  pie^  distributed  among  them,  other  methods  must  be  devised. 

The  Trademnan^s  library  should  be  moro  enriched.  We  have  seen  *' hus- 
bandly aoiritualiaedi"  the  employment  of  the  "shepherd  spiritualised;" 
"navigation  s^rituaiised:"  and  the  "weaver,"  also,  furnished  with  agreeable 
medttculons.  To  spread  the  nets  of  salvation  for  men  in  the  way  of  their  per- 
sonal caUiDgB.  ana  to  convey  pious  thoughts  in  the  terms  and  branches  of 
tbeir  personal  oaHings,  is  a  raal  service  to  the  interestB  of  piety. 

Universibiea  which  shall  have  more  OoUegia  Pietatia  in  them,  Uke  those  of 
tlie  excellent  Franddus  in  the  Lower  Saxony.  O  that  such  institutions  wero 
more  numerous  1  Seminaries  in  which  the  scholars  may  have  a  most  polite 
education,  but  not  be  sent  forth  with  recommendations  for  the  evangelical 
ministry,  till  upon  a  strict  examination  it  be  found  that  their  souls  are  fired 
with  the  tear  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  a  seal  to  do  good,  and  a  resolution  to 
bear  pover^,  reproach,  and  all  sorts  of  temptations,  m  the  service  of  religion. 

Let  chairuy  aehooU  also  "increase  and  multiply;"  Charity  schools  whidh 
noay  provide  sobjeots  for  the  great  Saviour,  blessingB  for  the  next  generation; 
Gharfty  sdbools  not  perverted  to  introducing  a  draective  Christiani^. 
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We  gire  below  fberalflt  iMch  Dr.  Matlier  laid  down  f or  his  own  gnidanoe 
in  laying  onk  work  for  humnlf  for  the  several  days  of  the  week: 

Sabbath  Iforiilng.— What  shall  I  do,  as  a  pastor  of  a  ohnrch,  for  the  good 
of  the  flock  wider  nry  chaive  f 

Jfondoy.— What  snail  I  <&  in  my  fsmily-  and  for  the  good  of  it. 

TVesdoy.—What  shall  I  do  for  my  relaaoiis  abroad  f 

TFednesoav.— What  shall  I  do  for  the  dunches  of  the  Lord,  and  (lie  more 
general  interest  of  religion  in  the  world  f 

Thurmkxy.  —What  good  znar  I  do  in  the  several  societies  to  whidh  I  belong  f 

i^Vidaif.—What  special  subjeots  of  ailliction  and  objecte  of  oompassion  may 
I  tske  onder  myparticnlarcare.  and  what  shall  I  do  for  tfaemf 

Saturday.-^Wbat  mora  have  I  to  do  for  the  interest  of  God  in  my  own 
heart  and  UJtef 

To  the  above  ehonld  be  added  his  general  notice  to  all  who  inlerviewed  faim 

when  engaged  in  study—'  Be  short' 

In  his  aatobiography,  began  when  on  a  Tint  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  at  Tayford  in  1771,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  speaking  of  the  books  in 
his  father's  library  and  his  passionate  fondness  of  reading  in  his 
yoath,  says:  'There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's  called  An  E^aay  en 
ProjeetSy*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's  called  An  Euoff  to  Do  Qood^ 
which  perhaps  gave  me  a  tnrn  of  thinking  that  had  an  influence  on 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life.' 

In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
Dr.  Franklin  writes: 

The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was  the  beginniiig  of  179i^  when  I  visited 
him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  Ids  Hbrary;  and, 
on  my  taking  leave,  diowed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house,  throo^  a 
naiTOY  pasBage^  which  was  crosBed  by  a  beam  overiiead.  We  were  still  talking 
as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  taming  partly  towards 
him,  when  he  said  hastily, 'Stoop  I  stoop  I'  I  did  not  understand  him  till  I  fait 
my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who  never  missed  any  ooosflinn 
of  giving  instruction;  and  \sffm  this  he  said  to  me:  *Tou  are  young,  and  have 
tiie  world  before  you;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  misi  many 
hard  thumps.'  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  freqnentiy  been  of 
use  to  me;  and  I  often  think  of  it,  when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortonei 
brought  upon  people  by  thsfr  carrying  their  heads  too  high. 

In  another  letter,  dated  Passy,  Nov.  10,  1770,  referring  to  a  paper 
of  ^  Advice  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,'  by  the  same 
son,  Dr.  Franklin  says: 

Such  writings,  though  they  may  be  lightly  pasucvd  over  by  many  readen^ 
yet,  if  they  make  a  deep  imprestion  on  one  active  mind  in  a  hundred,  the 
effects  may  be  oonsideraUa 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  instanoe,  whidi,  though  It  relatee  tc^ 
myself,  will  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  you.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  met  with 
a  book  entitled  ^siaayB  to  Do  Oood^*  which  I  think  was  written  by  your 
f^diher.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its  former  poooosBor  tiiat  several 
leaves  of  it  were  torn  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  torn  of  thinking 
as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  life,  for  I  have  always  set  a 
greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good  tiian  any  other  kind  of  repa- 
tation;  and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful  oitiMn,  tiie  pobiic 
owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book.  ^^^^ 

*  For  a  saiomary  of  the  coatentB  of  thU  remtrkthle  BMsy,  Me  Baraanl'i  AitfM 
PktaffOfff—Oid  and  New.  Defoe  tn  this  Treatlae  antielpates  iomt  «f  tke  gmt  eocbl 
and  edacattonal  refotais  of  the  19th  eentnry. 
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BOW  BOBOOLIUaRBBB  MAT  SO  GOOD. 

Fhm  tbe  Wbeof  Leivi,  lei  u  proceed  with  oar  proponk  to  the  tribe  of 
flbneoii;  from  whioh  tiiere  has  been  a  frequent  aaoent  to  the  former.  The 
MooteuuCer  bee  many  opportnnitfee  of  doing  good.  God  make  hJm  aenslbie 
of  hit  obligKldoiMl  We  read  that  '*  the  little  ones  have  their  angela."  It  ia 
haidwocktokeepaaohool;  bat  it  ia  God'a  woiic,  and  it  may  be  ao  managed  m 
to  be  like  the  work  of  angela;  the  totore  of  the  children  may  be  like  their 
"totekir  angela"  Mekshoir  Adama  properly  atyled  it  *'An  ofikse  moat 
kdMrioae^  yet  to  God  moat  pleaalng.** 

Totonl  will  yoa  not  regard  the  diildren  ander  yoar  wing,  aa  committed  to 
yon  by  the  glorioaa  Lord  with  each  a  charge  aa  thief  "Take  them,  and  bring 
them  Tip  for  Me^  md  I  will  pay  yoa  yoor  wageal "  Whenever  a  new  aehidar 
comea  mider  yoor  oare^  yon  may  aay,  "Here  my  Lord  aenda  me  another 
objeot^  for  whom  I  may  do  ■"™^'***<«g|  that  he  may  be  oaefol  in  the  world." 
Suiter  little  children  to  come  mito  yoa,  and  cooaider  what  yoa  may  do  in- 
ftromentBlly,  that  of  each  may  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Bin,  let  it  be  yoor  grand  deaign  to  inatO  into  their  minda  the  dootrinea  of 
ptety;  Oonaider  it  aa  their  chief  intereat,  and  yours  also,  that  they  may  ao 
know  the  Holy  Bcriptorea  aa  to  become  wiae  to  aalvaAton.  Embrace  every  op- 
portunliy  of  dropping  Ame  honey  from  the  rock  upon  them.  Happy  tiie 
ohildren,  and  aa  happy  the  maater,  where  they  who  relate  the  hiatory  of  their 
eooverrian  may  say,  "there  waa  a  achoohnaBter  i^io  broaght  na  to  Chriaf 
Yoa  have  been  told,  "certainly,  it  ia  a  noUer  work  to  make  the  Uttle cnee 
know  their  Baviour,  than  know  their  lettere.  The  leeeona  of  Jeaaa  are  noUer 
tfalngithantheleaKxnaof  Oata  The  aanctifying  tranaformation  of  their  aoala 
woald  be  infinitely  preferable  to  anything  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoaea'' 

CaUMting  ahoold  be  a  frequent^  at  least  a  weekly^  ezerciae  in  the  aohool; 
end  it  dxjold  be  oondocted  in  the  most  edifying,  appUcatory,  and  admonitory 
aMUDdur.  In  aome  placea  the  magtstrate  permitB  no  person  to  keep  a  scImk^ 
mileB  he  prodooes  a  testimonial  of  hia  ability  and  dispoaition  to  perform  the 
work  of  religious  catechising. 

Dr.  Beynolds,  in  afOneral  sermon  for  an  eminent  schoolmaster,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paasage,  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold:  "If  grammar  aohodls 
have  holy  and  learned  men  set  over  them,  not  only  the  brains,  bat  alao  the  souls 
of  ttie  children  mi^t  there  be  enriched,  and  the  work  both  of  learning  and  of 
STBoe  be  early  commenced  in  them."  Li  order  to  thia,  let  it  be  propoaed  that 
yoa  not  only  pray  with  yon  scholars  daily,  bat  alao  take  occaaion,  from  the 
pctbUe  wnnn'F*,  and  from  remaikahle  ocourrencea  in  yoa  neighborhoodi 
freqpHnttytoincalcatetheleasonsof  piety  on  the  children. 

Tuton  in  the  colleges  may  do  well  to  converse  with  each  of  their  papils 
tlooe^  with  all  poesible  solemnity  and  affection,  concerning  their  internal  state^ 
oonoeniiag  repentance  for  sin,  and  fsitfa  in  Jeaas  Christy  and  to  bring  them  to 
eipuM  reaolntiona  of  sarioas  piety.  Ton  may  do  a  thooaand  thinga  to  render 
yoor  piqpila  orthodox  in  sentiment^  regular  in  practice,  and  qualified  for  pablio 
nrvioa  I  have  read  of  atator  who  made  it  hie  pracdce  in  every  recitation 
to  take  occaaion,  from  pm-xaifag  or  other  that  oooorred,  to  drop  at  least  one 
■entenoethathadatendency  to  promote  the  ftor  of  God  in  their  heaits.  lliis 
mefiiod  Bomettnies  coat  Um  a  good  deal  of  skaly,  bat  the  good  eiftet  suIBg^ 
leeompenaed  him  f  or  it 

I  Aould  be  8^  to  see  certain  antfaora  received  into  the  grammar  acfaools  aa 
daaica],  which  are  not  generally  admitted  there,  muh  aa  Ccuialio  in  the  Latin 
tongue^  and  i\>sselfiM  in  the  Greek;  and  I  could  wiah,  with  aome  modem 
writem,  that  "a  northwest  paamge'*  for  the  attainment  of  Latin  might  be dia» 
covered;  tfaafr  instead-  of  a  joomey  which  might  be  dispatched  in  a  few  days, 
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they  mig^  not  be  obliged  to  wander,  like  the  dsOdren.  of  Itrael,  many  yem 
in  the  wUdameHL  I  mic^t  redte  the  complaint  of  Amtin,  *'tfaat  little  boys 
are  taog^  in  the  admla  the  fllttiy  acttons  of  the  Fagan  godi,  for  reeiyug 
wiiich,"  said  he,  "I  was  called  a  boy  of  promifle;"  or  the  eonqilaint  of  lAther, 
''that  goFMhodlt  are  Pagan  rather  than  Chiifldan.''  Imi^^meotianfrbata 
late  antbor  aay^  "I  knew  an  aged  and  wninent  achoolmaater  wiio,  after  keep- 
ing a  school  about  fifty  years,  said  with  a  sad  oounteoanoe,  that  it  was  a  great 
trooble  to  him  that  he  had  spent  so  nuich  time  in  reading  Pagan  antfaora  to  his 
acholan;  and  wished  it  were  customary  to  read  sach  a  bookas  ]>l^>ort's  verses 
on  Job,  rather  than  Homer,  &c.  I  pray  God  to  pot  it  into  the  hearts  of  a 
wise  parliammt  to  porge  oar  schools;  that  instead  of  learning  Tain  fietionB 
and  filthy  stories,  they  may  beoome  aoqpiainted  with  the  word  of  Qod,  and 
with  books  containing  giaye  sayings,  and  things  which  may  make  them  truly 
wise  and  nsefol  in  the  world.  **  But  I  presome  little  notice  will  be  taken  of 
sw^  wishes  as  these.    It  is  with  despair  that  I  mention  them. 

Among  the  oocasians  for  pramoting  religion  in  the  scholars,  one  in  the 
writing  mhooU  deserves  pecnliar  notioe.  I  have  read  of  an  atrooioos  simier 
who  was  converted  to  God  by  accidentally  reading  the  following  sentence  of 
Aostin,  written  In  a  window:  "He  who  has  promised  pardon  to  the  penitent 
sbmer,  has  not  promised  repentance  to  the  presmnpttioas  one.  **  WhocanteD 
what  good  may  be  done  to  the  yoong  scholar  by  a  sentence  In  his  oopy-bookl 
Let  their  copies  be  composed  of  sentences  worthy  to  be  bad  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance, of  sentences  which  shall  contain  the  brightest  '"••■^w  of  wisdom, 
worthy  to  be  written  on  the  fieshly  tables  of  their  hearts,  to  be  graven  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  tiierei  God  has  bLeased  sodi  sentenoes  to  msny 
scholarB;  they  have  been  nsefol  to  them  all  their  daysL 

In  the  grammar  school,  also,  the  scholars  may  be  directed  for  their  ezereiseB 
to  torn  into  Latin  soch  passages  as  may  be  nsefol  for  their  instroction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  famish  tliam  with  sapplies  from  "the  tower  of 
David.''  Their  letters  also  may  be  on  sabjects  which  may  be  friendly  to  tlie 
interests  of  virtae. 

I  will  add,  it  is  very  desirable  to  manage  the  diadpUnB  of  the  school  hf^ 
means  of  rewards,  rather  than  of  punishments.  Many  methods  of  rewarding, 
the  diligent  and  deserving  may  be  invented;  and  a  boy  of  an  ingenioas  tenqwr, 
lyy  the  expectation  of  reward  (ad  palmss  cursnms  honores),  wiH  do  his  best 
Yon  esteem  QnintlHan,  Hear  him:  "Use  stripes  sparingly;  rather  let  the  youth 
be  stimulated  by  praise,  and  by  the  distinctions  conferred  <m  his  rlnmrnntfiT  ^ 
If  a  fault  must  be  puniidied,  let  instruotkm  both  to  the  delinqnent  and  to  the 
spectator  accompany  the  correction.  Let  the  odious  name  of  the  sin  which 
enforced  the  oorreotion  be  declared;  and  let  nothing  be  done  in  anger,  hut 
with  every  maiic  of  tendamess  and  ooocem. 

Ajaz  Flagellif er  may  be  read  in  the  school;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  the  master  of 
it  Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  boys,  they  were  brouc^t  up  in  the  "school  of 
^^rannns."  Pliny  says  that  bears  are  the  better  for  beating.  More  flt.to 
have  the  management  of  bears  than  of  ingenious  boys,  are  those  masters  who 
cannot  give  a  bit  of  learning  without  giving  a  blow  with  it  Send  them  to  the 
tutOTB  of  the  famous  Lithuanian  school  at  Samourgan.  The  harsh  Orhilisn 
way  of  treating  children,  too  commonly  used  in  the  schools,  is  a  dreadful  cone 
of  God  on  our  miserable  ofliBpring,  who  are  bom  "children  of  wrath.''  It  is 
boasted  sometimes  of  a  schoohnaster,  that  such  a  brave  man  had  his  educatinn 
under  him;. but  it  is  never  said  how  many,  who  might  have  been  brave  men, 
have  been  ruined  by  him;  how  many  brave  wits  have  been  dispirited,  con- 
founded, mnrdered  \fy  his  barbarous  way  of  managing  them! 

[The  same  eitiiiiate  of  the  schoolmaster's  saissloii,  the  same  ednesdonsl  wsUX^ 
peryades  his  Foneial  Disoomse  on  the  death  of  Kr.  Esekicl  CheeTor  in  1706.] 
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ReT.  Dr.  Ck>Uoii  Mather  ^  improved  the  oocasion"  of  the  death  of  this 
**  fidthful,  saoceaslul,  yenerable,  and  beloved  teacher/'  by  preaching  a 
Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  his  own  peculiar  pedantic 
manner  and  style,  the  duty  of  towns  and  parents  to  provide  schools, 
employ,  pay,  and  honor  competent  teachers,  and  look  diligently  aflier 
the  good  education  of  children.  This  sermon,  which  the  author  pro- 
Dounoea  A  doing  of  Justiee,  was  printed  with  the  following  title  page. 

Ooidtriai  AoMrieMiai. 
AN  ESSAY 

VFOR 

Tha  Good  EDUCATION  of  CHILDREN. 
Aui  wkat  nifty  HopalUly  te  Attamptod,  ibr  tlM  Btpe  ifik§FL  OCK. 

FUNERAl!  SERMON 

Drox 

MR.  gy.Ririigf.  CHEEVBR 

Tin  JhudnJt  ind  BmuwrMt  M  ABTBR  of  Um  F&BE-flOHOOL  in  BmIm. 

Wlw  kit  oA;  tat  wbm  Mortality  took  him  off,  in  Jh»gu»t^  1708, 

tiM  Kinety  Foarth  Your  of  his  Age. 

With  an  ELEGY  and  EPITAPH  upon  him. 

By  one  thai  toag  onee  a  Scholar  fo  him. 

Ymttr  [0BSEVERU8J  cum  wic  moritur^  turn  mmitmr 

BOSTON,  Printed  by  John,  AOm,  for  NkkoUu  Boone,  at  th«  Sign  of  the  AUt  in 

Conkm,  near  the  Comer  of  SehoolrMtnet.    1706. 

From  this  pamphlet,  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  eyen  in  the  ool- 
lectiona  of  antiqaariaas  and  Historical  Societiea,  we  proceed  to  give 
tome  extracts,  both  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  ser- 
▼ices  of  Easeldel  Cheever,  and  for  the  substantial  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine, which  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Mather.  His  motives  for  publishing  the  Ser^ 
mon  and  Essay,  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  ^  Historical  Introduction" : 

'*DUTT  to  the  Merit  and  Memory  of  my  Departed  MASTER,  is  now  in  iti 
Operation.  The  Fifth  Commandment  well  conaidered  wOl  demand  anoh  a  Duty. 
When  Quirimu  made  a  Marble  Monument  for  hia  Matt^Ty  there  waa  thia  Bfl&ct 
of  it,  Inioi9ant  Locum  Studiooi  Juveneo  frequenter y  ut  hoe  Exemplo  Edoeti, 
pumtum  Dioeipuli  ipoi  praceptoribuofuio  debeant,  perpetvdt  meminuoe  vtHnt. 
Seholaro  that  aaw  it,  Learnt  from  the  Sight  what  Aoknowledgmenta  were  due 
from  Seholaro  to  their  Maotero,  I  with  my  little  feeble  Euay  for  Mine^  may  in  any 
UMaanre  animatp  the  Gratitude  of  any  Scnolaro  to  their  Well-deaerving  Tutoro. 

A  due  CSare  about  a  Funeral  for  the  Dead,  among  the  Jewo  had  that  Phraae 
for  it:  ^  Bestowing  of  Mercy.  But  the  Sermon  which  I  have  Employed  on 
the  Funeral  of  my  Mooter j  must  be  caUed ;  A  Doing  of  Juetiee,  And  I  am 
▼ery  much  miainformed,  if  tnia  were  not  the  Oeneral  voice  of  all  the  Auditory. 

After  apologizing  for  the  imperfection  of  his  work,  and  giving  the 

Iffindpal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Cheever,  he  concludes  the  Intro- 

daction  as  foUows : 

"  It  ia  a  Coaunon  Ada^  in  the  Schoolo  of  the  Jetoof  A  Juet  mam  neoer  diaa, 
tUl  there  he  bom  in  hue  room,  one  that  ie  like  him.  So  Grown  a  Town  aa 
SftStov,  is  oapable  of  honcarably  Supporting  more  than  one  Orammar'Sehool. 
And  it  were  lo  be  wiahed,  That  aeveral  em  able  aa  oar  CHEEVER,  might  anae 
in  hit  room,  to  carry  on  an  ^oeUent  Education  in  them.  Our  Gloriooa  IX)RD 
OBI  make  auoh  Men.  Bui,  Oh  1  That  SCHOOLS  were  more  Enoooniged, 
throughout  the  Country  1 

I  remember,  the  Jewiah  Maatera  have  a  Diapute  about  the  Reaaooa  of  the 
Beatrootion  of  Jeruedlem.  And  among  the  reat  the  Judgment  of  R.  Mmona, 
vai;  It  had  not  been  deetroy^d,  but  for  their  not  minding  to  bring  up  their 
Chiliiren  m  the  SehooL  Verily,  Tliere  cannot  be  a  more  Threatning  Symptom 
of  Deelruetiom  anon  as,  than  mere  woold  be  in  thia  thing;  If  we  ohoald  fall 
into  tha  S^  «r  Aol  URnding  to  bring  up  our  CkUdrem  m  the  SehooL 
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"The  Pottort  of  die  Chnmhae  nmet  mora  bertir  l^uemdrm.  O  Hen  ef  God, 
Awake ;  And  let  the  Otfes  (€  oar  SUOT*  for  Iw  JBes^wy^t  be  a  pattern  te  JOB  P 

The  doctrine  of  the  DisoonxBe  [That  nving  mioUm  ii  to  be  /eteksi 
fnm  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Seripturee^  and  that  the  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Seripturee^  is  the  way  to  be  betinue  made  taise  unto 
ealvaUon^l  is  drawn  from  2.  Timothy,  iii  chapter,  and  15th  verae — 
J?Srom  a  child  thou  haet  known  the  Hcly  Scripturee^  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wiee  unto  ealvation.  The  preacher  enlarges  on  the  ^  inez- 
j^reanble  oonaeqaence"  of  the  right  education  of  children.  ^Unworthy 

•Dr.lUtlMr,lBtli«lfaciMUa,ln  hl0Lff«ofSUot,fp«kln(  of  "  hb  cwm  aboat  the  ebtt> 
dr«a  of  hte  peoplV'  nmarki :  **  I  hare  mum  to  remember  with  what  an  heartj,  krreat,  seal- 
ooa  a|»plkatioii,  he  addroaMd  himaelt  when,  In  the  «ame  of  the  nei^iboar,  poMon^  and 
ehnrehea,  he  gaTe  me  tiU  right  hand  ^  tksirJtitaiMk^t  at  my  onUmaUom^  and  aaid,  AvCAer, 
arttkeuakMrcfth^LordJnmOhriMit  7^e»,  i  pra^t/«d  kit  tamb§.**  Bealdea  hla  lar 
boon  direct  and  aboadant  kit  the  catechetioal  and  direct  relifloaa  loatmetlDn  of  ohildren  bj 
himeeU;  aa  their  pastor,  and.  throa(h  their  parents,  **  he  diowed  hie  regard  for  the  weUare  of 
the  poor  ohildren  under  hie  charge  bj  hia  perpetnal  reeolotion  and  actlritj  toanppoct  a  good 
wekeU  in  the  town  that  belonged  onto  him.  A  grammar-edbool  he  woold  alwaya  baTo  qpea 
the  place,  whatever  it  coat  him ;  and,  he  importaned  all  other  plaeeo  to  hoTe  the  Uke.  I  oaa> 
not  foiget  the  onioicr  with  which  I  once  heard  him  piay,  in  a  ^ynoii  of  these  chnrcheay  which 
met  at  Awfon,  to  consider  how  thM  miaoarriagm  uJUcA  were  osioiig'  us  nUght  h§pnvtnttd;  I 
ai^,  with  what  ferroar  be  uttered  an  ezpreaeioo  to  this  purpose,  Lord^or  wchooU  everywhere 
among  uat  That  omr  oehooio  majf  JUurioh  t  That  eoery  wumbor  ^  tkio  eoammUjf  wutjf  go 
komoamdproomroagoodoehooltobootteemiigodimthototanwhtroholivoot  Thai^btforewt 
die^  wo  nuijf  bo  00  heq)p^  ao  to  oee  a  good  odtoU  encouraged  in  e9tff  pUmtation  tf  tkoeomUrjf. 
God  so  blessed  his  endesTours  that  Rosbwy  could  not  Hre  quletlf  without  a  flnse  aohool  In  ths 
town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing  which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of /SbAeto 
Bbtotrio  upon  that  little  nursery ;  that  is,  that  RoMbwy  has  afforded  more  scMors,  first  for 
the  eeled^s,  and  then  for  the  pubUek,  than  any  town  of  Hs  blgnesi;  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
twice  its  bigness,  hi  an  ^Tew-iBhftoid.  Rrom  the  epriiif>  of  the  school  at  Aosflursi^  there  hate 
runalargenumberof  the  efreometoAtdlAave  mode  ^Inf  (Ate  leAalee^^  (Tod.  Iperswade 
my  sdf  that  the  good  people  of  Rosbitry  will  for  erer  scorn  to  bcgrateh  the  oosf,  or  to  permit 
the  death  of  a  ochool  which  Ood  has  made  such  an  honour  to  them ;  and,  thla  the  rather  be* 
cause  their  deceased  EUot  has  left  them  a  foir  part  of  his  own  estate,  for  the  maintaining  of 
the  achool  In  Rosbmy;  and,  I  hope,  or,  at  least,  I  wish,  that  the  ministers  of  Kow-Sagiomd 
may  be  ss  ungainoayably  importunate  with  their  people  as  Mr.  Eliot  wss  with  his,  for  eeleelt 
which  mi^  seasonably  tinge  the  young  souls  of  the  rioing  gonoration.  A  want  at  education 
for  them  Is  the  blackest  and  saddest  of  all  the  bad  omeiw  that  are  upon  ns." 

*  Under  the  lead  of  the  Rer.  John  KUot,  sundry  Inhabitants  of  Bojcbury,  In  16tf^  onty  fifteen 
years  after  the  first  aettlement  of  the  town,  bound  themsehres  snd  their  estates  for  ever  Ibr 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  yearly  for  the  support  of  a  Ftee  SchooL  In  1609,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bin  bequeathed  a  large  eatate,  in  Roxbnry,  to  Mr.  John  Eliot,  **  in  trust  for  the  mslnfwisnre 
of  a  actiool-master  and  a  Free  School,  for  the  teeehing  and  instruetlng  of  poor  men's  cbll- 
dren."  Aom  these  beginnings  grew  up  the  **  Orsmmar  flohool  in  the  Baaterly  Part  of  Rw- 
bury,"  whose  Interesting  history  baa  been  written  by  Richard  O.  Parker.  This  school 
numbers  among  ita  early  teachers  several  men  who  afterwards  became  eminent  among  the 
divines,  lawyers,  and  ststesmsn  of  the  country.  Among  them  we  find,  in  ITiO.  the  nsme  M 
Jossph  Warren,  who,  In  1770,  went  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  die  for  his  country.  In  1716,  hi  e 
Prcaimble  to  an  order  relating  to  this  school.  In  the  Hones  of  Rspitsentativea,  it  is  set  fixdi 
**that  the  said  ff^rse  School  is  one  of  the  moat  anolont  fomoos  schools  in  the  Provinee^  where 
bythefovorot  God  more  persons  have  had  their  edncatfon,  who  have  been  and  now  are 
worthy  Ministsrs  to  the  everlasting  Gospel  than  in  any  town  of  the  like  bigness.*'  In  1674, 
the  Pfooft  es  covenant  with  John  Pradden  to  keep  the  school.  In  which  said  Pmdden  on  Ui 
part  engages  **  to  use  his  best  endeavors,  both  by  precept  and  oramplo,  to  tnstmet  In  sB 
acholastlsall,  BMrall,  and  tbsotogieali  diacipline,'*  and  the  FftoAes,  on  thetav,  to  aUow  him  in 

leoompenoe  for  teaehliv  their  children  (he  being  at  liberty  to  reoeive  other  eeholara  on  peyl 
twenty-five  poonds,  **  to  be  paki  three  quarters  In  Indisn  Com  or  peso,  and  the  other  fiMrth 
part  In  barley,  and  good  and  merchantable,  at  price  current  In  the  country  rata."  In  fitting 
iiptlis«lioolwlth«bsMheaaiMlfonBos,withtahlsnfor  thsSeteilsn  to  rilsk''iallii|*« 
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to  be  parents,  most  worthy  to  be  esteemed  rathw  monsten  than 
parents  are  they,  who  are  not  solidtous  to  give  their  children  an 
agreeable  and  religious  education."  That  children  may  ^  learn  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  this  as  early  as  may  be,**  he  exclaims 
energetically,  in  capitals  and  italics— ^  to  school  therefore  with 
them  ]  Let  them  not  be  loitering  at  hofMj  or  playing  abroad^  when 
they  should  be  at  school.  Be  more  concerned  for  their  schooling 
than  for  their  eloaihing.  It  there  be  any,  as  I  suppose  there  cannot 
be  many  so  necessitous,  as  to  call  for  it,  let  us  in  this  town  go  on  with 
our  CHARrrr  School."  In  reply  to  inquiry  who  it  is  that  is  to  teach 
the  children — "  Ck>me  all  hands  to  the  work !"  '^  The  Pastors  must 
not  neglect  the  children  of  the  flock.  The  charge  of  our  Lord  unto 
them  is — Feed  my  Lambs,  It  is  thrice  proposed  as  if  it  were  at  least 
one  third  part  of  the  pastoral  charge."  Is  there  not  a  disposition 
in  our  day  to  throw  this  whole  charge  upon  teachers  ? 

**  The  MASTER  and  MIOTRES8,  in  the  SCHOOL,  may  do  mnoh  m  tfak 
l^oUe  Work.  We  read,  The  Little  Onee  have  their  Anjgett,  Tmly,  to  Teaoh 
the  Little  Onee,  the  Kwnoledge  of  the  Holy  Seripturee^  and  make  them  Wise 
unto  Salvation,  it  u  a  stately  work :  1  had  almost  oall'd  it ;  A  Work  for  AngeU. 
U  is  an  Hard  Work  to  keep  a  School ;  and  hardly  erer  dniy  Reoompensed.  I 
rappoee.  It  is  easier  to  be  at  the  Plough  all  day,  than  in  the  School,  Bnt  it  is  a 
Oiod  Work :  It  is  Cfode  Plough ;  and  Ood  epeed  it !  I  woald  not  have  yon 
weary  of  it.  Melchior  Adam  did  well  to  call  it,  Moleetieemam,  ted  Deo  Umge 
gratieeimam  Punctioneim  ;  A  work,  tho'  ^ery  Tiresome,  and  TVoablesome  to  £e 
Flesh,  yet  most  highly  Acceptable  to  God.  Go  on  with  it  Chearftilly;  And 
often  Teach  the  Children  something  of  the  Holy  Seripturee;  often  drop  some 
Boney  out  of  that  Rock  upon  them.  Who  oan  tell,  bnt  you  may  Teaoh  them 
the  lliingB  that  shall  safe  Uieir  Soals,  and  they  shaO  bless  God  for  yon  and  with 
yoa,  thronghont  Eternal  Ages  ?  Every  time  a  New  ChUd  oomes  to  the  School, 
Oh !  why  should  yon  not  think !  Here  my  glorioue  LORD  eende  me  another 
Ohjeet,  on  which  I  may  do  eome  thing,  to  advance  Hie  Kingdom  in  the  World  I 

But;  Laetly,  and  yet  Firet  of  aU,  OP  ARRETS  Ariee;  Thie  matter  chiefly 
helonge  unto  you  ;  we  also  will  be  vnth  you.  None,  I  say.  None,  are  so  mnoh 
ooncerned,  as  Parente  to  look  after  it,  that  their  Children  be  taught  the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Seripturee.  Oar  &moas  King  Elfred,  procured  a  Law,  Thai 
ereiy  man  who  nad  but  as  much  as  Two  Hideo  of  Land,  should  bring  up  his 
Children  to  Learning,  till  Fifteen  Years  of  Age  at  least ;  that  so  they  might 
Know  Chriet,  and  lave  Happily;  Else,  he  said,  They  were  but  Beaete  and 
Sole.  I  am  to  press  it,  That  Farente  give  their  Children  all  the  Learning  they 
ean ;  espeoially  that  which  will  bring  them  to  Know  Chriet,  and  Live  Happily." 

After  addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  children  and  teachers 

of  his  auditory,  he  concludes  his  discourse  by  the  foUowing  ^  lengthy  ^ 

but "  reasonable  corollary : " 

**  Worthy  of  Honour  are  the  TEACHERS  that  Convey  WMom  unto  our  OkH- 
iiren  ;  Weriky  of  DoubU  Honour  tiie  Happy  Instruments  that  Convey  Samng 
Wiedom  to  them !  There  are  some  whose  peculiar  Profeeeion  it  is,  to  assist  the 
Rducation  of  our  Children  ;  and  it  is  therefore  then'  Endeavour  to  give  them  a 
Migiouo  Education.  Their  Employment  is  to  bestow  Useftd  and  Vanoos 
Leandng  on  our  Children :  but  they  make  their  Etaaployment,  a  precious  Ad- 
nnt^e  to  Learn  them  the  Holy  Seripturee,  and  make  them  Wioe  for  Eternity. 

These  oar  SCHOOL-MASTERS,  deserve  a  great  Encouragement  We  are 
Oct  Wioe  for  our  Children,  if  we  do  not  greatly  Encourage  them. 

The  PARTICULAR  PERSONS,  who  have  their  Children,  in  the  Tutelage 
tf  BkOflU  and  OvelU  Sehool-Maotere,  ouofat  to  make  them  suitable  Reeom- 
UmIt  8tipend§  are  generally  fiv  short  of  their  Deeerte.    They  deserve 
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AddiiUmU  Cowipenaaiiom$.    Thtir  pmn»  are  not  imalL    Whit  tlMj  JD^  k  wtrf 
Groat    And  sively  our  Children  are  Tory  dear  to  as ;  I  need  not  quote  £i»v- 
fide§  to  tell  700,  That  they  are  as  the  very  Life  and  SivLunio  all  Mankind.    I 
oanH  bat  obserre  it  with  a  just  Indipiation ;  to  Feed  oar  Uhildren,  to  CUath  oai 
Children,  To  do  any  thing  for  the  Bodiew  it  onr  Children ;  or  perhaps  to  Toaoh 
them  some  TriJU  at  a  Dancing  Sehoolj  soaroelv  worth  their  Learning,  we  oonnt 
no  BKpenoe  too  mudh ;  At  the  same  time  to  have  the  Mindt  of  onr  Children 
Enriched  with  the  most  valuable  Knowledge,here,  To  what  purpoMtT  is  the 
ory :  a  little  Bxpenee,  how  heavilv  it  goes  oflT!  My  Brethren,  These  thingw  ought 
nottote  he.     Well-taught  ChUiren  are  oertainly  very  moic^  to  be  aoooonted  at 
When  the  Mother  of  the  Oraechi  was  aslcM  for  the  sight  of  her  OmameiUMf  how 
instructively  did  she  present  her  Two  8one  brought  up  in  Learning  and  Vertae, 
as  the  brightest  of  aU  her  ^Ornamente  !    If  we  were  duly  sensible,  how  vast  a 
somibrt  it  is,  how  vast  a  Concern,  to  have  WeU-taught  ChildreUy  we  should 
study  all  the  ways  imaginable,  to  express  our  Thankfulneee  uuto  the  Teaehere 
of  them.  And  it  will  not  be  complained.  That  a  Mecanae  is  to  be  no  where  found, 
but  in  Horaee^e  Poetry.    The  Christian  Emperoar  Rattan,  One  of  the  Best 
men,  that  ever  SwayM  the  Roman  Scepter^  oonferrM  Riches  and  Hoooon  on  his 
Master  ilnsofittts,  and  he  sent  him  that  agreeable  Compliment  with  them  ;  8ir^ 
I  have  paid  what  I  Ow^d,  and  J  otUl  owe  what  I  have  paid.    Language  agree- 
able  to  the  Spirit  of  Chrietianity  I    TeSj^  ^eno,  that  was  a  Stranger  to  it,  yet 
has  thb  recorded  in  hb  Commendation,  That  he. would  give  hie  Maeter  ao  much 
again  ae  the  wagee  he  aek^d  of  him,    I  hope,  he  won't  be  tfie  only  One,  that 
ahall  have  such  a  thing*  spoken  of  him  I 

And  the  more  Liberal  Provision  the  PUBLIGK  does  make  for  Indnstrioos, 
WeIl-aoo(Mnplished,  Well-disposed  Sehool-maetere,  the  more  is  the  Publiek  Wie- 
dom  Testified  &  Propagated !  Ammimnue  MareelUnuOy  the  Historian,  tho*  a 
great  Admirer  of  Julian  &  of  Paganism,  yet  condemns  his  prohibition  of 
Sehool-maetere  unto  the  ChriatianM:  JUudautem  inelemene  obruendum  perenm 
eiUntio,  quod  arcebat  docere,  Magietroe  Rhetorieoe  et  OrammaticoOy  RUue 
Chrietiani  Cultoreo.  But,  Syrs,  If  you  do  not  Encourage  your  Sehoot-maitere, 
you  do  a  part  of  Julianiem,  and  as  bad  as  Prohibit  thmi.  Certainly,  If  some- 
thing of  Julianiem  did  not  prevail  too  much  among  us,  (which  among  a  People 
of  our  Profession  is  highly  scandalous,)  we  might  ere  now  have  seen,  besides  the 
petty  Sehoole  of  every  lown,  a  Crrammar- School  at  the  Head  Town  of  every 
County,  and  an  Able  Sehool-maeter  with  an  ample  iSaiory,  the  Shepherd  in  it ; 
a  Thing  so  often,  so  often  unsncoessfulW  petitioned  for  I  We  hear  Good  Wofds 
now  and  then  spoken  for  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  I  desire,  to  speak  one  for  the  tribe 
of  SIMEON.  The  Simeonitee  were  the  SchooUmaetere  that  were  Scattered 
in  Jerael.  I  assure  my  self.  That  Oure,  do  watoh  against  the  Anger  which  ie 
fierce,  and  the  Wrath  which  ie  cruel ;  and  that  thev  use  not  Inatrumente  of  Cru- 
elty in  their  Habitatione ;  but  prudently  study  the  Tempere  of  the  Childreo, 
they  have  to  deal  withal.  Tbo'  JIfoses  left  them  out  of  his  Bleeoing;  [the  Tribe 
not  having  then  done  any  thing  since  Jacobe  dving  Oracles,  to  signalize  them.] 
Tet  onr  Glorious  JESUS,  has  a  Bleeeing  for  them.  They  Serve  Him  wonder- 
fully.  His  People  will  also  Bless  them,  and  Bless  God  for  them.  And  so  will  I 
this  Day  do  for  MY  MASTER,  in  this  Congrt^tion  of  the  Lord. 

SCHOOL- MASTERS  that  have  Ueed  the  Office  weU.purchaee  to  themeelvee. 
a  Oood  Eeteem  to  Out-live  their  Death,  as  well  as  Merit  for  themselves  a  goo" 
Support  while  they  Live.  ^Tis  a  Justice  to  them,  that  they  should  be  had  in  &er- 
laeting  Remembrance ;  And  a  Place  and  a  Name  among  those  Jiusc  men,  does 
particnlarlv  belong  to  that  Ancient  and  Honourable  vm ;  a  Mooter  in  our 
Jorael;  who  was  with  us,  the  last  Time  of  my  Standing  here;  but  is  latelj 
Translated  unto  the  Colledge  of  Blessed  Spirito,  in  the  Jfansums,  where  the 
FIRST  RESURRECTION  is  Waited  and  Longed  for.  Allow  me  the  Bxpwswcn  -, 
For  I  Leam't  it  of  my  Hebrew  Masters,  among  whom,  'tis  a  phrase  for  the  Death 
of  Learned  and  Worthy  men,  Requioiti  eunt  in  Academiam  Cetleetom. 

Verriue  the  Master  to  the  Nephews  of  Auguotuo,  had  a  Statue  Sreoted  fof 
him ;  And  Antomue  obtained  from  the  Senate,  a  Statue  for  hb  Master  Fronts- 
I  am  sorry  that  Mine  has  none.  And  Cato  counted  it  more  glorious  than  Of 
Statue,  to  have  it  aaked.  Why  hae  he  None  7  But  in  the  gn^fnl  memoriei  cf 
his  Scholaro,  there  have  been  and  will  be  Hundreds  EreotcS  for  him. 

Under  him  we  Learnt  an  Oration,  made  by  l\Uly,  in  praise  of  his  own  Mooter  f 
namely  that,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,    A  Pagan  shall  not  ont-do  uo,  in  our  Orolifa^ 
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nlo  oar  MMter.  Hiere  wm  a  fuxkcnm  CkrUtian  in  the  Primitive  Timet,  who 
wrote  a  whole  Boole,  in  pnuBe  of  his  Blaster  HitrothtUM;  Entituling  it,  npc  r» 
fi9C>>P<*  lMfoBt9  Concerning  the  Bleend  Hierotheua.  And  if  1  now  say  a  few 
thmoi,  Omeeming  the  BUeeed  GHBEVER,  no  man  who  thinka  well  of  Ora- 
ti<ii3a,  or  likes  well  to  see  the  Fifth  Commandment  obserred.  will  oensnre  it 

In  tiie  Imperial  LaWy  we  read,  that  Good  Ormnmarianey  haTmg  taught  with 
dOigeooe  Twenty  Year t,  were  to  have  Speoial  Honour  oonliarr'd  upon  them.  I 
Challenge  for  MT  MASTER,  more  than  a  Treble  portion  of  that  Speeiai 
Honour,  Bat,  Oh,  Let  H  all  pass  thro*  him,  np  to  the  Gkrions  LORD,  who 
made  him  to  be  wlmt  he  was ! 

His  Bminent  Abilities  for  tl^e  Work,  whioh  randred  him  so  kmg  Useftil  in 
his  Greneration,  were  nniversally  acknowledged.  The  next  edition  of,  jfVoii- 
qmUue  de  Clone  Orammaticiey  may  well  enough  bring  him  into  the  Catalogue, 
and  acknowledge  him  a  Mooter.  He  was  not  a  Jfser  Orammarimn  yet  he 
was  a  Ptare  One.  And  let  do  Bnvv  Mieeonetrue  it,  if  I  say,  It  was  noted,  that 
when  Sekelare  came  to  be  Admitted  into  the  CoUedgOy  they  who  oame  from  the 
Chee^erian  Education^  were  generally  the  most  unexceptionable.  What 
Exception  shairbe  made,  Let  it  fiUl  upon  Atiit,  that  is  now  speaking  of  it 

He  flourished  so  long  in  this  Great  Work,  of  bringing  our  Sone  to  be  Men, 
that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  send  forth  nmny  Betaleele  and  AhoUabe  for 
the  Senrioe  of  the  TaberniOele  ;  and  Men  fitted  for  all  Good  Bmploymenti.  He 
that  was  my  Maeter,  Seven  and  Thirty  Years  ago,  was  a  Mooter  to  many  of  my 
B'^tters,  no  less  than  Seventy  Years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even  mention 
my  Fathere  Tutor  for  one  of  them. 

And  as  it  is  written  for  the  Lasting  Renown  of  the  CorderiuOy  whose  CoUoquiee 
he  taught  us ;  That  the  Great  CALVIN  had  been  a  Soholar  to  him ;  So  this  our 
AMERICAN  Corderiue  had  many  Scholars  that  were  a  Croum  unto  him ;  yea, 
many  that  will  be  his  Crown  in  ^e  PKwenoe  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  Com- 
ing ;  yea,  many  that  were  got  into  the  Heavenly  World  before  him.  And  the 
mention  of  the  Heavenly  World,  leads  me  to  that  whioh  I  would  principally  take 
notice  of.  His  PIETY,  I  say,  His  PIETY  ;  and  his  care  to  infwe  Doeumente 
of  Piety  into  the  Scholars  of  his  Charge,  that  he  might  oarry  them  with  him  to 
the  Heavenly  World,  When  Arietotle  set  up  a  Monument  for  his  Master  Plato^ 
he  hi8cribe4  upon  it  this  Testimony,  HE  WAS  ONE  WHOM  ALL  GOOD 
MEN  OUGHT  TO  IMITATB,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  CELEBRATE.  MY 
MASTER  went  thro'  his  Hard  Work  with  so  much  Delight  in  it,  as  a  work  for 
GOD  and  CHRIST,  and  His  People :  He  so  constantly  Prayed  with  ua  every 
Day,  Cateehie'd  us  every  Week,  and  let  (all  such  Holy  Couneele  upon  us ;  He 
took  80  Duiny  Occasions,  to  make  Speechee  unto  us,  that  should  make  us  Afraid 
of  Sin,  and  of  incurring  the  fearful  Judgments  of  God  by  Sin ;  That  I  do  propose 
him  for  Imitation. 

Verily,  If  all  School-maetere  would  Watch  for  Soulo^  and  wisely  spread  the 
Ntte  of  Salvation  for  the  Souls  of  their  Children,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  Teach- 
ing; Or,  if  the  wondrous  RuUe  of  Education^  lately  published  and  practised, 
hi  that  Wonder  of  the  World,  the  School  of  Olaueha  near  Hall  in  the  Lower 
Saxony y  were  always  attended :  Who  can  tell,  what  Blessed  ESectB  might  be 
wen,  in  very  many  Children  mode  wiee  unto  Salvation  7  AlbertuOy  who  frimi 
his  Oreat  Learning  had  the  Symame  of  Magnue,  desired  of  God  some  years 
before  he  died.  That  he  might  forget  all  hie  other  Learning,  and  be  wholly 
Swallowed  up  in  Religion,  I  would  not  propose  unto  yon,  My  Maetere,  That 
you  should  Forget  all  other  Learning,  By  all  means  furnish  the  Children  with 
as  much  Learning  as  ever  you  can.  But  be  not  so  Swallowed  up  with  other 
Ltaming,  as  to  Forget  Religion,  &  the  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Seriptureo, 
Look  upon  other  things  to  be  (as  a  Speech  in  Parliament  once  elegantly  called 
them,)  only  the  Et  Ctetera^Oy  to  Religion.  Why  should  not  a  School-maeter  be 
to  his  Children,  A  Sehool-maeter  to  bring  them  unto  Chriet  ?  Tliis  was  the 
Stady  of  our  CHBEVER.  The  famous  Dr.  RevnoldOy  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  on 
an  Excellent  Sehool-maeter,  in  the  City  of  London,  has  a  passage  worthy  to  be 
written  in  Letters  of  Gold.  Says  he,  '  If  Orammar'Sehoole  have  Holy  and 
'  Learned  men  set  over  them,  not  only  the  Braine,  but  the  Soule  of  the  Children 
*  might  be  Acre  Enriched,  and  the  Work  of  Learning  and  of  Convereion  too,  be 
'  Betimes  wrought  in  them !' 

I  shaU  not  presume  to  Dictate,  upon  this  matter,  or  to  Enquire,  Why  Caeto- 
1n»'«  Diokigiisa,  be  not  Look'd  upon  as  one  of  the  best  School  Booke,  for  the  ~ 
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ToaguA,  in  an  die  World?  Or,  Why  for  the  Qr0eky  there  te  no  ncn  Aaoomift 
made  of  PosttUut  7  Or,  indeed  why  (to  ezpreai  my  eelf  in  the  Terms  of  a 
Blodem  Writer,)  ^thete  ahoold  not  be  Norik-wH  PiuBOgt  iMmd,  tot  the  Attein- 
'  ing  of  the  Latin  Tongue  ;  that  instead  of  a  Joutnvyj  whic^  may  be  dMnatoh'd 

*  in  a  few  Days,  they  may  not  wander  like  the  Ghildiwn  of  ImrmaL  Forty  Yean  in 

*  the  WildemeM.  And  why  they  ahoold  ao  maoh  oonTerM  witn  the  Poeta,  at 
*'  that  Age,  when  they  read  them,  with  so  muoh  Diffioolty,  and  ao  little  BelidL* 
Bat  I  wiu  ventoie  npon  it,  as  neither  a  Tedious  Parenthesis,  nor  a  needless 
Digression,  to  single  oat  only  Two  passages  of  many  this  way  whioh  in  noj  amaU 
Reading  I  nave  met  withaL 

The  first  is  this ;  I  have  seen  this  Experiment  among  olliers  reoofded  of  one 
that  had  a  Number  of  little  Folks  under  his  Charge. 

'  Moreover,  He  made  it  his  Costome,  that  in  every  Aeeitottaii,  he  woold, 
<  from  something  or  other  ooonrring  in  it,  make  en  oeeasten,  to  let  laU  some 

*  Sentence,  which  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  the  Fear  of  Ood  in  their  Hearla ; 

*  which  thing  Ibmettmes  did  indeed  put  him  to  more  than  a  litde  study ;  but  the 
'  Good  Bflfeot  sufficiently  Recompenoed  it' 

Another  is  this.     A  late  Writer   ha's  these  words;    *Many  Children  are 

*  sooner  taught  what  Jupiter,  Mare,  Ss  such  Pagan  Gods  were,  then  what,  Fkiker, 

*  Son,  and  Spirit  m,    Auguetine  of  old  compiain'd  of  this ;  of  Learning  in  the 

*  Schools,  Jovee  Adulteries ;  and  for  nvmg  an  Aooonnt  of  such  thingi,  saith  he, 

*  oh  hoe  bona  epei  puer  appellabar.  Lather  also  complained,  That  our  Sohoob 
'  were  more  Pagan  than  Ckrietian.    I  refer  the  unsatisfied  Reader,  to  Paoore 

*  Pre&oe  to  his  l^xieon,  I  knew  an  aged  and  flunous  School-master ;  that  after 
*■  he  had  kept  School  about  Fifty  years,  said,  with  a  very  sad  conntenanoe,  Tliat  it 
*■  was  a  great  Trouble  to  him,  that  he  had  spent  so  mnob  time  in  Reading  Pagan 
*■  Authors  to  his  Scholars,  and  wished  it  were  customary  to  read  sndi  a  Book  as 

*  Duporte  Verses  upon  Job,  rather  than  Homer,  and  sooh  Books.  I  pray  God, 
*■  put  it  in  the  Hearts  of  a  Wise  Ptoliament,  to  Purge  our  SehooU;  that  instead  of 

*  Learning  vain  Fictions,  and  Filthy  Stories,  they  may  be  acquainted  with  the 

*  Word  of  God,  and  with  Books  containing  Grave  Sayings,  and  things  that  may 
'  make  them  truly  Wise  and  UseAil  in  the  World.' 

Ye  Aees  heard,  what  MY  MASTER  was,  In  the  School.  Sir  Walter 
Rawleign  commenos  it  as  a  piece  of  wisdom,  to  use  great  moderatien  when  we 
are  treating  men  with  Commendation.  1  will  not  forget  the  Rule,  in  carrying  on 
my  Commendation  of  my  Mooter.  But  I  will  say  very  muck  in  a  LUtU.  Out 
of  the  School,  he  was  Cue,  Antiqua  Fide,  prieeie  morikue;  A  Christian  of  the 
Old  Faehion :  An  OLD  NEW-ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN ;  And  I  may  teU  you. 
That  waa  as  Venerable  a  Sight,  as  the  Worid,  since  the  Days  of  Primitioe 
Ckrietionity,  has  ever  looked  upcm. 

He  was  well  Studied  in  the  Body  of  Divinity;  An  Able  Defender  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  Ooepel;  Notably  Conversant  and  Acquainted  with  the 
Scriptural  Prophedee;  And,  by  Consequence,  A  Sober  Chiliaet. 

He  Lived  as  a  Mooter,  the  Term,  which  has  been  for  above  three  thousand 
years,  assigned  for  the  Dfe  of  a  Ifon;  he  continued  nnto  the  Ninety  Fourth  year 
of  his  Age,  an  unusual  Instance  of  lAnelineee.  His  Intellectual  Porce,  as  little 
abated  as  his  Natural.  He  Exemplified  the  Fulfilment  of  that  word,  Ae  thy 
Dayo,  eo  ehall  thy  Strength  be;  in  the  Gloss  which  the  Jeruoalem  Targum 
has  put  npon  it ;  At  thou  waet  in  the  Dayeo  of  thy  Youth,  ouch  thou  ehalt  be 
in  thy  Old  Age.  The  Reward  of  his  Fruitfulneoo !  For,  Fructue  Liborat 
Arborom  !  The  product  of  Temperance ;  Rather  than  what  my  Lord  VeruUtm 
assigns,  as  a  Reaacm  for  Vivadoue  Scholaro. 

DEATH  most  now  do  its  part.  He  Dy^d,  Lonffing  for  Death,  Our  old 
SIMEON  waited  for  it,  that  he  might  get  nearer  to  me  Conot^ation  of  leraeL 
He  Dyed  TAoning  like  Old  Jacob,  upon  a  Staff;  the  Sacrifice  and  the  Right 
eouoneoe  of  a  Glorious  CHRIST,  he  let  us  know,  was  the  Golden  Su^,  whi^  be 
LeanM  upon.  He  Dyed  mourning  for  the  Quick  Anootade,  which  he  saw  break- 
mg  in  upon  us ;  very  easie  about  his  own  Eternal  Happiness,  bat  full  of  Distrea 
for  a  poor  People  here nnder  the  Displeasure  of  Heaven^liw  Former  Iniquitiet, 
he  thought,  as  wdl  as  Later  Ones.  To  say  no  more :  He  Dyed,  A  CANDI- 
DATE FOR  THE  FIRST  RESURRECnON.  And  Verily,  oar  Lend  if 
Weakened,  when  those  Fly  away,  at  whose  Flieht  me  may  cry  out.  My  Father, 
My  Father,  the  Charioio  o/New  England,  and  the  Horoemen  thereefJ** 
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Hatihq  emeiged  from  the  poverty  and  obscurity  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  bred,  to  a  state  of  afflucDce  and  some  degree  of  reputation 
in  the  woridf  and  having  gone  so  far  through  life  with  a  considerable 
share  of  felicity,  the  conducting  means  I  made  use  of,  which  with 
the  blessing  of  Gk>d  so  well  succeeded,  my  posterity  may  like  to 
know,  as  they  may  find  some  of  them  suitable  to  their  own  situa- 
tions, and  therefore  fit  to  be  imitated. 

That  felicity,  when  I  reflected  on  it»  has  induced  me  sometimes 
to  say,  that  were  it  offered  to  my  choice,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  life  from  its  beginning,  only  asking  the 
advantages  authors  have  in  a  second  edition  to  correct  some  faults 
of  the  first.  So  I  might,  besides  correcting  the  faults,  change  some 
sinister  accidents  and  events  of  it  for  others  more  fsvorable.  But 
though  this  were  denied,  I  should  still  accept  the  offer.  Since  such 
a  repetition  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  next  thing  most  like  living 
one^s  life  over  again  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  that  life,  and  to 
make  that  recoUection  as  durable  as  possible  by  putting  it  down  in 
writing. 

Josiah,  my  father,  married  young,  and  carried  his  wife  with  three 
children  into  New  Enghind,  about  1682.  The  conventicles  having 
been  forbidden  by  law,  and  frequently  disturbed,  induced  some  con- 
siderable men  of  his  acquaintance  to  remove  to  that  country,  and 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  accompany  them  thither,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  their  mode  of  religion  with  freedom.  By  the  same 
wife  he  had  four  children  more  bom  there,  and  by  a  second  wife  ten 
more,  in  all  seventeen;  of  which  I  remember  thirteen  sitting  at  one 
time  at  his  table,  who  all  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  mar- 
ried ;  I  was  the  youngest  son,  and  the  youngest  child  but  two,  and 
was  bom  in  Boston,  New  England,  Jan.  6th,  1706  (o.  s.)  My 
mother,  the  second  wife,  was  Abiah  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Fol- 
ger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  is  made  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  church  history  of  that 
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country,  entitled  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  as  *  a  godly ,  teamed 
Englishman^  if  I  remember  the  words  rightly.  I  ha^e  heard  that 
he  wrote  sundry  small  occasional  pieces,  but  only  one  of  them  was 
printed,  which  I  saw  now  many  years  since.  It  was  written  in 
1676,  in  the  home-spun  verse  of  that  time  and  people,  and  ad- 
dressed to  those  then  concerned  in  the  government  there.  It  was 
in  £Eivor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  other  sectaries  that  had  been  under  persecution,  as- 
cribing the  Indian  wars,  and  other  distresses  that  had  befallen  the 
country,  to  that  persecution,  as  so  many  judgments  of  God  to  pun- 
ish so  heinous  an  offense,  and  exhorting  a  repeal  of  those  unchari- 
table laws.  The  whole  appeared  to  me  as  written  with  a  good  deal 
of  decent  plainness  and  manly  freedom. 

My  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to  different  trades.  I 
was  put  to  the  grammar-school  at  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  in- 
tending to  devote  me,  as  the  tithe  of  his  sons,  to  the  service  of  the 
Churchy  My  early  readiness  in  learning  to  read  (which  must  have 
been  very  early,  as  I  do  not  remember  when  I  could  not  read),  and 
the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  that  I  should  certainly  make  a  good 
scholar,  encouraged  him  in  this  purpose  of  his.  My  Uncle  Benja- 
min, too,  approved  of  it,  and  proposed  to  give  me  all  his  short-hand 
volumes  of  sermons,  I  suppose  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with,  if  I  would 
learn  his  character.  I  continued,  however,  at  the  grammar-school 
not  quite  one  year,  though  in  that  time  I  had  risen  gradually  from 
the  middle  of  the  class  of  that  year  to  be  the  head  of  it,  and  far 
ther,  was  removed  into  the  next  cl^ss  above  it,  in  order  to  go  with 
that  into  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  my  father,  in  the 
meantime,  from  a  view  of  the  expense  of  a  college  education,  which 
having  so  large  a  family  he  could  not  well  afford,  and  the  mean  liv- 
ing many  so  educated  were  afterward  able  to  obtain — reasons  that 
be  gave  to  his  friends  in  my  hearing—  altered  his  firf t  intention, 
tdbk  me  from  the  grammar-school,  and  sent  me  to  a  school  for  writr 
ing  and  arithmetic,  kept  by  a  then  fiimous  man,  Mr.  G^rge  Brow- 
nell,  very  successful  in  his  profession  generally,  and  that  by  mild, 
encouraging  methods.  Under  him  I  acquired  fair  writing  pretty 
soon,  but  I  failed  in  the  arithmetic,  and  made  no  progress  in  it  At 
ten  years  old  I  was  taken  home  to  assist  my  fiither  in  his  business, 
which  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler ;  a  business  he 
was  not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed  on  his  arrival  in  New  England, 
and  on  finding  his  dying  trade  would  not  maintain  his  family,  being 
in  little  request     Accordingly,  I  was  employed  in  cutting  wick  for 
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the  cMidlM,  fllliDg  the  dipping  mold  and  the  molds  for  cast  candles, 
attending  the  shop,  going  of  errands,  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea,  bat 
mj  fother  declared  against  it ;  however,  living  near  the  water,  l  was 
much  in  and  about  it^  learnt  early  to  swim  well,  and  to  manage 
boats;  and  when  in  a  boat  or  canoe  with  other  boys,  I  was  com- 
monly allowed  to  govern,  especially  in  any  case  of  difficulty ;  and 
upon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and 
sometimes  led  them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  in- 
stance, as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit,  though  not  then 
justly  conducted. 

There  was  a  salt-marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mill-pond,  on 
the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to  stand  to  fish  for  min- 
nows. By  much  trampling,  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My 
proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to  stand  upon,  and  I 
showed  my  comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which  were  intended 
for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which  would  very  well  suit  our 
purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were 
gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and  working  with 
them  diligently  like  so  many  emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a 
stone,  we  brought  them  all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The 
next  morning  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones, 
which  were  found  in  our  whar£  Inquiry  was  made  after  the  re- 
movers ;  we  were  discovered  and  complained  of;  several  of  us  were 
eorrecied  by  our  Others ;  and,  though  I  pleaded  the  nsefnlness  of 
the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  nothing  was  useful  which  was  not 
honest 

I  think  you  may  like  to  know  something  of  his  person  and  char- 
acter. He  had  an  excellent  constitution  of  body,  was  of  middle 
stature,  but  well  set,  and  very  strong ;  he  was  ingenious,  could  draw 
prettily,  was  skilled  a  little  in  music,  and  had  a  clear  pleasing  voice, 
so  that  when*he  played  psalm  tunes  on  his  violin  and  sung  withal, 
as  he  sometimes  did  in  an  evening  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to  hear.  He  had  a  mechanical 
genius  too,  and,  on  occasion,  was  very  handy  in  the  use  of  other 
tradesmen's  tools ;  but  his  great  excellence  lay  in  a  sound  understand- 
ing and  solid  judgment  in  prudential  matters,  both  in  private  and 
public  affairs.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  he  was  never  employed,  the 
numerous  family  he  had  to  educate  and  the  straightness  of  his  cir- 
cnmstances  keeping  him  close  to  his  trade ;  but  I  remember  well 
bis  being  frequently  visited  by  leading  people,*  who  consulted  him 
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for  his  opinion  in  affairs  of  the  town  or  of  the  chorch  he  belonged 
to,  and  showed  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his  judgment  and  advice : 
he  was  also  much  consulted  by  private  persons  about  their  afbirs 
when  any  difficulty  occurred,  and  frequently  chosen  an  arbitrator 
between  con^nding  parties.  At  his  table  he  liked  to  have,  aa  often 
as  he  could,  some  sensible  friend  or  neighbor  to  converse  with,  and 
always  took  care  to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  dis- 
course, which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children. 
By  this  means  he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and 
prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  little  or  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the  table,  whether  it  was 
well  or  ill  dressed,  in  or  out  of  season,  of  good  or  bad  flavor,  pref- 
erable or  inferior  to  this  or  that  other  thing  of  the  kind,  so  that  I 
was  brought  up  in  such  a  perfect  inattention  to  those  matters  as  to 
be  quite  indifferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me,  and  so 
unobservant  of  it,  that  to  thin  day  if  I  am  asked  I  scarce  can  tell  a 
few  hours  after  dinner  what  I  dined  upon.  This  has  been  a  con- 
venience to  me  in  traveling,  where  my  companions  have  been  some- 
times very  unhappy  for  want  of  a  suitable  gratification  of  their  more 
delicate,  because  better  instructed,  tastes  and  appetites. 

My  mother  had  likewise  an  excellent  constitution :  she  sockled 
all  her  ten  chUdren.  I  never  knew  either  my  father  or  mother  to 
have  any  sickness  but  that  of  which  they  died,  he  at  89,  and  she  at 
85  years  of  age.  They  lie  buried  together  at  Boston,  where  I  some 
years  since  placed  a  marble  over  their  grave,  with  this  inscription : 

JoeiiLH  Frakkldt, 

and 

Abiah  his  wife^ 

lie  here  interred. 

Tbsy  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedkMSk 

fifty-five  yetn. 

Without  an  estate,  or  any  gainfiil  employnwot^ 

By  constant  labor  and  industry, 

with  God's  blessing, 
They  maintained  a  large  fiunOy 

comfortably, 

and  brought  up  thirteen  children 

and  seven  grandchildren 

reputably. 

From  this  instanoe,  reader, 

Be  encouraged  to  diligeDoe  in  thy  callings 

And  distrust  not  Providence. 

be  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man; 
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She,  a  diacreet  and  yirtaoiui  woman. 

Their  joungeet  bod, 

In  fllud  regard  to  their  memoiy, 

Places  thifl  stone. 

X  F.  bom  1656,  died  1744,  jStot  89. 

A.  F.  bom  1667,  died  1762, 85.* 

My  fitther  sometiiDes  took  me  to  waJk  with  bim,  and  see  joiners, 
bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  tbat  he  might  ob- 
serve mj  inclination,  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  other 
on  land.  It  has  ever  since  been  it  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  work- 
men handle  their  tools ;  and  it  has  been  useful  to  me,  having  learnt 
so  mach  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  jobs  myself  in  my  house 
when  a  workman  could  not  readily  be  got,  and  to  construct  little 
machines  for  my  experiments,  while  the  intention  of  making  the 
experiment  was  fresh  and  warm  in  my  mind. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little  money  that 
came  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in  books.  Pleased  with 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my  first  collection  was  of  John  Bunyan's 


*  The  OMrbki  ttoM  on  wbioh  tiin  ineriptioo  wm  MgriTed  htTinf  Imcoim  daeaycd,  and  the  is- 
aeriptioo  iCMlf  deAhoad  bj  tian,  a  mon  durable  ownomeot  bM  beeo  eraetod  ovot  tbe  gravet  of  the 
fatbar  and  moUiar  of  Franklin.  Tha  suggattion  wai  flnt  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Building  Coni> 
nittaa  of  the  Buakm  Hill  Monument  AMoeiatioD  in  tbe  autumn  of  ISSMI,  and  H  met  witb  univeiaal 
approbatioa.  A  eommttte  of  roaoagen  was  organiied,  and  an  amount  of  money  adequate  to  tbe 
abject  waa  aoon  eootribated  by  the  voluntary  nibeeriptiooe  of  a  laige  number  of  tbe  citiaeu  of 
Boatoa.  The  eorner-rt<we  wai  laid  on  the  15tb  of  June,  18S7,  and  an  addrem  appfopriate  to  the 
eeeasioa  waa  pranouoaad  by  Geneial-Houy  A.  S.  Daarbom.  The  monument  i«  an  obelisk  of 
giaaita,  twaoty  one  feet  high,  which  lasti  on  a  square  baae  measuring  seven  feet  on  eaeh  side  and 
two  feet  in  faaight.  The  obelisk  is  composed  of  five  massive  blocks  of  granite,  placed  one  above 
aaoUmr.  On  one  side  ie  the  name  of  Pranklin  in  large  bfoaae  lettan,  and  a  little  below  is  a  tablet 
af  brooae,  thiity-twa  inches  long  and  siiteen  wide,  sunk  into  the  stooe.  On  this  tablet  is  engraven 
Dr.  FMnUui**  origiaal  iaseription,  as  quoted  in  the  text,  and  beneath  it  ara  the  foUowiog  lines: 

The  Makblb  Tablbt, 

Bearing  the  above  Inscription, 

Having  beeo  dilapidated  1^  the  ravagas  of  tiaM^ 

A  number  of  eitiasns, 

Entertaining  the  most  profound  veneration 

For  the  memory  of  the  illnstrioos 

BBirJA.MIM  Feamklir, 

And  desirous  of  reminding  succeed ing  generatiooi 

That  ha  was  bom  in  Boaton, 

A.D.  MDOCVI^ 

Elected  tbb 

Obelisk 

Ovar  the  grave  of  hb  paianta, 

MDCCCXXVIL 

A  sfhrer  plate  was  deposited  under  the  eorser-stooe,  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the 

aaeasion,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows.  *Thu  monumeot  was  erected  over  tlie  lamains  of  the 

paiaols  of  Benjamin  Fraaklin  by  the  eitiaens  of  Boston,  ftom  respect  to  the  private  eheracter  and 

public  serriees  of  this  illustrious  patriot  and  philosopher,  and  for  the  many  tokens  of  his 

,  ate  attaehment  to  his  native  town.' — S. 
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works  in  separate  little  Tolnmes.  I  afterward  sold  them  to  enable 
nae  to  buy  R.  Barton's  Historical  Collection ;  they  were  small  chap- 
men^s  books,  and  cheap,  40  or  50  in  all.  My  father's  little  library 
consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read^ 
and  have  since  often  regretted  that,  at  a  time  when  1  had  sach  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way, 
since  it  was  now  resolved  I  should  not  be  a  clergyman.  Plntarch's 
Lives  there  was  in  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that 
time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  De  Foe's, 
called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called 
Essays  to  do  Good,  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that 
had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my  life. 

This  bookish  inclination  at  length  determined  my  &ther  to  make 
me  a  printer,  though  he  had  already  one  son  (James)  of  that  pro- 
fession. In  1717  my  brother  James  returned  from  England  with  a 
press  and  letters  to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  much 
better  than  that  of  my  father,  but  still  had  a  hankering  for  the  sea. 
To  prevent  the  apprehended  eflect  of  such  an  inclination,  my  father 
was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother.  I  stood  out  some 
time,  but  at  last  was  persuaded,  and  signed  the  indentures  when  I 
was  yet  but  twelve  years  old.  I  was  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  till 
I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed  journey- 
man's wages  during  the  last  year.  In  a  little  time  I  made  great 
profioiency  in  the  business,  and  became  a  useful  hand  to  my  brother. 
I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ap- 
prentices of  booksellers  enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small 
one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  Often  I  sat  ap 
in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book 
was  borrowed  in  the  evening  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  missed  or  wanted. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  old  volume  of  the  Spectator.  It 
was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  theoL  I  bought  it, 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  I  thonght 
the  writing  excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it  With 
this  view  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the 
sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  with- 
out looking  at  the  book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  by  ex- 
pressing each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
expressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to  hand. 
Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some 
of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.     But  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of 
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wordBy  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  using  them,  which  I  thooght 
I  should  have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making 
venea ;  since  the  continual  occasion  for  words  of  the  same  import, 
but  of  dilSerent  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  sound  for 
the  rfajme,  would  have  hud  me  under  a  constant  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind, 
and  make  me  master  of  it  Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and 
turned  them  into  verse ;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well 
forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  again. 

And  now  it  was  that,  being  on  some  occasion  made  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance  in  figures,  which  I  had  twice  fisdled  in  learning  when 
at  school,  I  took  Cocker's  book  of  Arithmetic,  and  went  through 
the  whole  by  myself  with  great  ease.  I  also  read  Seller's  and 
Shermy's  books  of  Navigation,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
little  geometry  they  contain  ;  but  never  proceeded  far  in  that  sci^ 
ence.  And  I  read  about  this  time,  Locke  <m  Human  Understand- 
ing^ and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs.  du  Port  RoyaL 

While  I  was  intent  on  improving  my  language,  I  met  with  an 
English  grammar  (I  think  it  was  Greenwood's),  at  the  end  of  which 
there  were  two  little  sketches  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the 
latter  finishing  with  a  specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  method ; 
and  soon  after  I  procured  Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates, 
wherein  there  are  many  instances  of  the  same  method.  I  was 
charmed  with  it,  adopted  it,  dropt  my  abrupt  contradiction  and 
positive  argumentation,  and  put  on  the  humble  inquirer  and 
doubter. 

Uy  brother  had,  in  1720  or  1721,  begun  to  print  a  newspaper. 
It  was  the  second  that  appeared  in  America,  and  was  called  the 
New  England  Courant.* 

He  had  some  ingenious  men  among  his  friends,  who  amused 
themselves  by  writing  little  pieces  for  this  paper,  which  gained  it 
credit  and  made  it  more  in  demand,  and  these  gentlemen  often 
visited  us.  Hearing  their  conversations,  and  their  accounts  of  the 
approbation  their  papers  were  received  with,  I  was  excited  to  try 
my  hand  among  them ;  but,  being  still  a  boy,  and  suspecting  that 
roy  brother  would  object  to  printing  any  thing  of  mine  in  his  p^er 
if  he  new  it  to  be  mine,  I  contrived  to  disguise  my  hand,  and,  writ^ 
ing  an  anonymous  paper,  I  put  it  in  at  night  under  the  door  of  the 

*  Tht  'New  Engknd  Counnt *  wu  tbt  ibartli  iwwtpapsr  thftt  feppearad  fn  AiMriea.  The  fint 
•onWr  of  Um  BmIoo  N«w»-LeMw  was  pobtiilMd  April  94Ui,  17M.  Tbit  ww  the  fini  Mwiptpv 
io  Amortea.  The  Boston  Gaiette  commenced  December  Slit,  1719 ;  the  Americen  Weekly  Mei^ 
eery,  at  mimMvMiK,  Deetmber  tSd,  1710 ;  tiie  New  Eogland  Oourant,  Aagint  Slit,  1791. 
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printing  house.  It  was  found  in  the  morning,  and  eomnranicated 
to  his  writing  friends  when  thej  called  in  as  osnal.  Tfaey  read  it, 
commented  on  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  finding  it  met  with  their  approbation,  and  that,  in  their  different 
guesses  at  the  author,  none  were  named  but  men  of  some  character 
among  us  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  I  suppose  now  that  I  was 
rather  lucky  in  my  judges,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  really  ao  very 
good  ones  as  I  then  esteemed  them. 

[About  this  time  a  difference,  and  alienation  of  feeling  sprang  up 
between  the  brothen,  the  blame  of  which  Benjamin  takes  to  him- 
self as  one  of  the  first  errata  of  his  life,  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
correct  in  a  9econd  edition.  This  alienation  led  to  his  going  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  his  first  appearance  there  is  thus  described :] 

I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey ;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor  where  to  look  for 
lodging.  I  was  &tigued  with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest, 
I  was  very  hnng^ ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter  I  gave  the 
people  of  the  boat  for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it,  on  account 
of  my  rowing ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  being 
sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when 
he  has  plenty,  perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but 
little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  till  near  the  market- 
house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread, 
and,  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's 
he  directed  me  to,  in  Second  street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending 
such  as  we  had  in  Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told 
they  had  none  such.  So  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference 
of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the  names  of  his  bread,  I 
bade  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any  sort  He  gave  me,  ac- 
cordingly, three  great  pufiy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity, 
but  took  it,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a 
roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market 
street  as  far  as  Fourth  street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my 
future  wife's  father ;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and 
thought  I  made,  as  I  most  certainly  did,  a  moat  awkward,  ridiculous 
appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  street,  eating 
my  roll  all  the  way,  and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at 
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MtAti  Street  wlunrf^  oear  the  boat  I  oame  io,  to  which  I  went  for  a 
draught  of  the  river  water;  and,  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls, 
gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the 
river  in  the  boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  further 

Thus  refreahed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  bj  this  time 
had  many  dean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same 
way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting- 
house of  the  Quakers  near  the  market  I  sat  down  among  them, 
and,  after  looking  round  awhile  and  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being 
very  drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I 
fell  &st  aaleep,  and  oontinued  so  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when 
one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was  therefore,  the  first 
house  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  and,  kx>ldng  in  the  fiices 
of  people,  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man,  whoee  countenance  I  liked, 
and,  accosting  him,  requested  he  would  tell  me  where  a  stranger 
oould  get  lodging.  We  were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mar- 
iaers^  ^Here,*  says  he,  *is  one  place  that  entertains  strangers,  but 
it  is  not  a  reputable  house;  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me,  FU  show 
thee  a  better.'  He  brought  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet  in  Water 
street  Here  I  got  a  dinner;  and,  while  I  was  eating  it  several  sly 
questions  were  asked  me,  as  it  seemed  to  be  suspected  from  my 
youth  and  appearance,  that  I  might  be  some  runaway. 

After  dinner,  my  sleepiness  returned,  and  being  shown  to  a  bed, 
I  hiy  down  without  undressing,  and  slept  till  six  in  the  evening,  was 
called  to  supper,  went  to  bed  again  very  eariy,  and  slept  soundly 
till  next  morning.  Then  I  made  myself  aa  tidy  as  I  could,  and 
went  to  Andrew  Bradford,  the  printer's. 

FtankUn  obtained  employment  in  Eeimer's  printing  houee,  but 
Tstamed  to  Boston  in  1734,  which  he  soon  left  again,  with  the 
approbation  and  blessing  of  his  parents,  and  the  promise  of  help, 
if  needed,  to  set  him  up  in  business,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Newport*  to  visit  his  brother 
John,  who  foUowed*  the  business  of  a  printer  there ;  and  in  New 
York  visited,  by  invitation,  Qov.  Burnet  who  was  interested  in 
learning  firom  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  he  had  many  books  with 
him.  Soon  after  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  was  induced  by  Sir 
William  Keith  to  set  up  a  printing  office  of  his  own,  and  for  this 
purpose,  without  due  consideration,  on  the  assurance  of  pecuniary 


*  At  Newport  h*  nMivsd  anthoritj  from  If  r.  Vwooo  to  ree«iv«  ■oow  Booty  (SOL  uufioooy) 
^  Un  ia  PtaoaylTUiio ;  tho  oioiioy  wm  volloolod  but  not  looiitltd  yrmnpOy — o  •oufoo  of 
■ndi  ragnt,  ooo  of  UM'omto,'  wkidi  ho  woold  cocraot  in  o  loeond  odiUoo  of  bis  Ufo. 
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aid  and  letters  of  mtrodnetion  ikom  OoTemor  Keith,  he  repaired 
to  London  to  puchase  type  and  oth^r  ontfit 

Finding  himself  in  London,  without  friends  or  letters  of  intro- 
duction, he  at  once  *  accepted  the  situation,'  entered  the  printing 
office  of  Palmer  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and.  afterward  of  Watts' 
near  Lincoln's  Lin — earning  good  wages,  which  he  spent  thoogbt- 
lesslj,  acting  as  other  yoong  men  are  apt  to  do,  who  are  away  from 
the  restraints  of  home  and  surronnding  iiiends.  Bat  here  his  natiTs 
snperiority  and  his  power  of  will  asserted  themselves — ^he  pot  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  fellow  workmen,  he  broke  away  from  bad 
habits  when  made  conacions  of  their  power  over  him,  employed  his 
pen  in  writing  for  the  press,  secured  the  reading  of  good  books,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  remarkable  literary  characteis, 
such  as  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  friend  of  Newton,  Dr.  Mandeville,  author 
of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Sir  William  Windham,  who  sought  his  so- 
quaintance  from  learning  his  wonderful  feats  in  swimming,  which 
the  statesman  wished  his  sons  to  learn,  before  tiiey  set  out  on  their 
travels  on  the  continent.  Of  his  mode  of  life  in  London  he  got 
tired,  was  homesick,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Denham, 
who  was  his  feUow  passenger  over,  to  return  with  him  as  clerk,  in 
which  ciqMcity  he  served  before  leaving  London,  and  for  a  few 
months  after  his  retum-^aoquiring  thereby  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  of  trade  generally. 

In  1727,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Denham  which  broke  up  the  busi- 
ness, Franklin  took  chaige  of  Eeimer's  printing  office,  into  wfaidi 
he  soon  introduced  order,  and  out  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
workmen  and  other  personal  friends,  formed  the  celebrated  club,  or 
debating  society,  the  Junto,  on  the  plan  of  Cotton  Maker's  Benefit 
Societies^  and  the  methods  of  his  Sssays  to  do  €k>od.  Li  the 
prosecution  of  Keimer's  bumness,  he  spent  several  months  in  Bar- 
lington,  acquiring  as  usual  new  friends  among  the  members  of  tlie 
Assembly,  and  in  other  government  positions,  by  his  intelhgence 
and  social  qualities.  In  1728,  he  went  into  business  first  with  Hugh 
Meredith,  and  after  July.  80,  1780,  on  his  own  account. 

On  his  voyage  homeward  in  1726,  aged  twenty,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  his  future  life  based  on,  (1.)  Frugid  living;  (2.)  Perfect 
truthfblness  in  every  word  and  action ;  (8.)  Patient  industry ;  (4.) 
Charity  in  speech  toward  all  men — ^principles  to  which  he  riipdly 
adhered  and  to  which  he  attributed  his  prosperity,  influence,  and 
usefulness  in  Ufe. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  1780,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  married 
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to  Debouli  Reed — ^his  first  love  of  a  eerions  kind,  which  did  not 
run  smooth  in  its  first  coarse,,  with  him  or  her,  but  which  made  a 
home  precioas  to  both  after  each  had  tried  the  folly  of  living  apart 
after  being  assured  of  each  other's  affection.  He  was  a  fkithfol, 
tender,  and  considerate  husband,  although  he  brought  into  his  new 
home  a  child  (the  future  Governor  of  New  Jersey)  bom  to  him  out 
of  wedlock,  the  name  of  whose  mother  was  never  known.  She 
proved  a  devoted,  generous,  and  faithful  wife,  the  mother  of  two 
fine  children,  one  of  whom,  Francis  Folger,  died  in  his  fourth  year, 
and  the  other  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  became,  Oct  29,  1767,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Bache,  and  whose  descendants  numbered  in  1866 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

I^anldm  as  a  Bimneu  Man, 

'Franklin  was  an  active  business  mw  in  Philadelphia  for  just 
twenty  years — ^from  1728  to  1748.  He  was  printer,  editor,  com- 
piler, publisher,  bookseller,  bookbinder,  and  stationer.  He  made 
lampblack  and  ink ;  he  dealt  in  rags ;  he  sold  soap  and  live-geese 
feathers.  One  of  his  advertisements  of  1735,  offers '  very  good  sack 
at  6  shillings  a  gallon ;'  and  he  frequently  announces,  that  he  has 
eofbe  for  sale  and  other  household  articles.  His  shop  was  the  source 
of  news,  and  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  inquisitive  and  public-spirited.'* 

In  Dec  28,  1728,  *  the  Univer$al  Instructor  in  aU  Arts  and  SH- 
eneeSf  and  the  Pennsylvania  Oaiette^  was  begun  by  Keimer ;  and  in 
tiie  month  following,  Franklin  began  in  Bradford's  Mercury^  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  entitled  'Busy*Body;' 
snd  in  March  of  1729  published  a  paper  on  the  *  Nature  and  Neces- 
sity of  a  Paper  Currency,'  which  contains  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
money,  labor  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  principle  of  self-ad- 
justment in  commercial  affiurs  when  unobstructed  by  unwise  legis- 
lation, worthy  of  Adam  Smith.  In  October,  following,  he  came  into 
possession  of  Keimer's  paper,  which  he  published  and  edited  for  ten 
years  thereafter  with  the  title  reduced  to  Pennsylvania  Gazette — 
which  he  made  for  the  period  a  model  newspaper,  a  medium  for 
making  known  wants  of  all  kinds,  with  reading  suitable  for  the 
counting-house,  and  the  fireside — for  old  and  young. 

In  1731,  he  projected  the  plan  of  a  social  and  subscription  library. 
Fifty  persons  subscribed  forty  shillings  each,  and  agreed  to  pay  ten 
sbillings  annually ;  and  for  this  were  entitled  to  take  books  to  their 
homes.  In  1742,  this  company  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
*The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.'  The  Swede,  ProC  Ealm, 
who  was  there  in  1 748,  says  that  then  the  parent  library  had  given  rise 

^ ■ -I     1 1 ■■■■I  I      
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to  *  many  little  libraries,*  on  tlie  same  plan  as  itael£  He  ako  sajB  that 
non-subscriben  were  then  allowed  to  take  booka  oat  of  the  library, 
by  leaving  a  pledge  for  the  value  of  the  book,  and  paying  for  a  folio 
eight  pence  a  week,  for  a  quarto  sixpence,  and  (or  all  others  four 
pence.  '  The  subscribers,'  he  says, '  were  so  kind  to  me  as  to  order 
the  fibrarian,  during  my  stay  here,  to  lend  me  every  book  I  should 
want,  without  requiring  any  payment  of  me.'  In  1764,  the  shares 
had  risen  in  value  to  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  collection  wss 
considered  to  be  worth  seventeen  hundred  pounds.  In  1785,  the 
number  of  volumes  was  5,487;  in  1807,  14,457;  in  1875, 100,000. 

In  1732,  he  began  to  print  his  Almanac,  commonly  called  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  which  he  continued  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
inventive  and  beneficent  genius  imparted  to  this  species  of  publica- 
tion a  new  character — ^that  of  a  code  of  prudentials  for  all  classes 
of  society,  and  especially  for  the  common  people.  The  collection 
of  aphorisms  which  he  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  1757,  and  which 
bears  a  titie  too  contracted  for  its  scope,  has  been  styled,  by  an 
eminent  writer,  the  best  treatise  extant,  both  of  public  and  private 
economy.  It  had  a  prodigious  success,  was  translated  into  numy 
foreign  languages,  was  spread  as  well  over  Europe  as  North  Ame^ 
ica,  and  remains  still  unrivaled  for  the  purposes  which  it  was  mesnt 
to  promote.  Franklin  gave  his  newspaper  a  similar  direction ;  he 
conducted  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  tradesman  or  an  incendiary,  bat 
in  that  of  an  apostle  of  letters  and  morals.  He  wrote  for  it  pointed 
ethical  discourses,  enriched  it  with  literary  selections,  and  scropa- 
lously  excluded  from  it '  all  libeling  and  personal  abuse.' 

In  1783,  Franklin  began  the  study  of  languages,  and  soon  learned 
to  read  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  progress  in  Italian  wss 
promoted  by  his  love  of  the  game  of  chess.  A  fnend,  who  wss 
also  learning  the  Italian,  often  lured  him  from  his  books  by  ehsl- 
lenging  him  to  play  at  this  game.  At  length,  he  refused  to  pls) 
any  more  except  upon  condition  the  victor  should  impose  a  task 
upon  the  vanquished,  such  as  learning  a  verb  or  writing  a  transls- 
tion,  which  task  should  be  performed  before  the  next  meeting.  As 
they  played  about  equally,  they  beat  one  another  into  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Italian  language.  His  acquisition  of  Latin  was  in  this 
wise :  Looking  over  a  Latin  Testament,  one  day,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  knowledge  of  the  three  modem  languages,  together 
with  his  dim  recollection  of  his  year's  study  of  Latin  at  the  Boston 
grammar  school,  enabled  him  to  read  the  Latin  Testament  with  con- 
siderable &cility.  He  became  oonvinoed  that  the  true  order  of  ae- 
quiring  languages  is,  the  modem  first,  and  the  ancient  afterward. 
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We  are  told/  be  says,  ^  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  witb  tbe  Latin, 
and,  baving  acquired  tbat^  it  wiU  be  more  easy  to  attain  tbose  mod- 
em ktngai^es  wbich  are  derired  from  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin 
with  tbe  Greek  in  order  more  easily  to  aoqaire  tbe  Latin.*  *  1  wonld, 
therefore,'  be  adds,  *  offer  it  to  tbe  consideration  of  tbose  who  super- 
intend tbe  education  of  our  youth,  whetber*--since  many  of  tbose 
who  begin  witb  tbe  Latin,  quit  tbe  same  after  spending  spme  years 
without  having  made  any  great  proficiency,  and  what  tbey  have 
leaned  becomes  almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been  lost — ^it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  witb  tbe  French,  proceed- 
ing to  tbe  Italian  and  Latin.  For  though,  after  spending  tbe  same 
time,  tbey  should  quit  the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at 
the  Latin,  tbey  would,  however,  have  acquired  aiiotber  tongue  or 
two,  that,  being  in  modem  use,  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in 
common  life.'  Music  is  mentioned  by  Franklin  as  a  diversion,  but 
he  pursued  it  witb  more  than  the  devotion  of  an  ordinary  amateur. 
He  appears  to  have  played  on  several  instraments,  and  to  have 
studied  their  nature  and  powers.  The  harp,  tbe  guitar,  tbe  violin, 
and  tbe  violoncello,  appear  to  have  been  tbe  instraments  be  most 
affected,  until,  later  in  life,  be  improved  the  armonica.  Leigh  Hunt, 
whoee  parents  once  lived  at  Philadelphia,  mentions  that  Franklin 
offered  to  teach  bis  mother  tbe  guitar. 

In  1736,  be  was  promoted  to  tbe  office  of  clerk  in  thtf  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  year  to  tbe  more  lucra- 
tive one  of  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  His  prosperity  at  this  time 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  several  schemes  for  the  municipal  improve- 
ment of  the  city.  Among  these  were  tbe  reformation  of  the  city 
watch,  tbe  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  organization  of 
fire  companies,  and  a  fire  insurance  office.  He  bad  a  large  share  in 
the  establiBhment  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  ;*  in  bis  efforts  to 
found  an  academy,  with  an  English  school  in  1749,  be  may  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  bis 
Circular  in  1743  to  his  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
country  suggesting  their  associating  together  'for  conference  and 
correspondence  on  subjects  that  increase  tbe  power  of  man  over 
matter,  and  multiply  the  conveniences  or  pleasures  of  life,'  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

In  1741,  he  invented  the  open  stove  ^bich  bore  bis  name,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of  its  constraction  and  utility ;  but 


*  The  Ue«  of  Mtiiblwbiiif  a  boapital  in  PhiUdelpbia  balonfi  to  Dr.  TbonM  Bond,  who, 
iDg  witb  littlo  oneoomfafnent,  came  to  Frmnklin — *  For  I  «m  often  Mked — If ave  fm  tomtnUti 
JVotUhi  m  IM*  kmnmM9  f  mmd  vUi  4Mf  k»  think  tf  itt*  Fianklia  took  tbo  work  in  bnMl. 
«blunod  rabwriptiont,  nod  Meared  its  mccoh  by  a  grant  of  9,0001.  frnip  fha  Awomhlj. 
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refnaed  a  patent  for  it,  on  the  beneficent  principle,  that  snch  inven- 
tions ought  to  become  at  once  coininon  property,  and  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices  among  mankind. 

In  1744,  he  began  to  print,  in  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Gassette,  a  monthly  magasine,  entitled  *  The  General  Magasine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British.  Plantations  in  America,* 
which  stopped  with  the  sixtii  number. 

His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  fiscta  of  electricity  in  1746. 
After  much  study  of  the  subject  with  apparatus  sent  over  by  Mr. 
Collinson,  he  was  the  first  to  ascertain,  in  1752,  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electric  fluid ;  and  history  presenta  few  grander  scenes 
than  that  of  Franklin,  with  his  son  twenty-one  years  old  by  his 
side,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1752,  in  the  fields  near  Philadelphia, 
with  a  thunder  cloud  expanding  and  darkening  the  sky,  into  which 
the  philosopher  had  let  fly  a  kite  of  ordinary  construction— except 
that  the  covering  is  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  the  head  has  an  iron 
point,  and  the  string  of  hemp  terminates  in  his  hand  with  a  thread 
of  silk,  at  the  junction  of  which  hangs  an  iron  key, — he  touches 
the  key,  and  the  lightning  of  the  heavens  sparkles  in  his  hand — and 
the  speculations  of  the  study  are  proved  correct  The  fact  is  well  re- 
corded in  the  inscription  under  his  portrait : — ^Eripuiifvlmm  eodo!* 

PMic  Uft, 
Franklin's  public  life  in  the  sense  of  living  as  much  for  the  public 
as  for  himself,  began  with  Lis  business  career,  but  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  holding  office,  with  his  acceptance  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
Assembly  in  1736,  and  of  the  Assistant  Postmastership  in  1747. 
In  1748  the  Governor  appointed  him  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
city  elected  him  first  to  the  Common  Council  in  1750,  and  soon  after, 
an  Alderman,  and  his  fellow-citizens  made  him  their  representatiTe 
in  the  Assembly  in  the  same  year.  The  first  position  he  resigned 
when  he  found  be  knew  too  little  of  law  to  discharge  its  duties  prop- 
erly ;  the  second  he  made  serviceable  for  the  cleanliness,  safety,  and 
traffic  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  for  the  defense  of  the  Province 
against  the  Indians.  In  1753,  he  was  commissioned  Postmaster- 
general  by  the  Home  Government,  and  in  that  capacity  introduced 
improvements  which  made  henceforward  the  Postal  Service  one  of 
the  prime  civilizers  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

*  Erifmilt  Cmlo  /vAmii,  McgrtnmifM  7>r«itii<f . 

H*  MiAtched  th«  thnnderboU  from  Haavcn,  and  the  ■ceptor  from  the  handi  of  Tyranli. 

Thh  imytto  w^t  eomfiocad  br  Tuifot  fa  1778,  (after  Franklin  tifoed  Um  ADinnoe  wHh  Franet.) 
and  improved  by  D* Alembert  by  subititutinf  the  word  setftmmfve  for  mes  •««(?«,  m  onctotOy 
written.  It  wai  tugfMted  not  by  any  thinf  in  CUtidian,  at  tunlNled  by  Lotd  Broafham,  bat  by 
the  .^H  /.vcretiug,  «te«  deD90et  JVatam  by  the  Oaidlnal  Halchier  te  PiolifMw  In  1747.  8m 
JiOaniic  MtmtUf,  .Veo..  1863. 
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In  1 754,  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  frontiere  had  be- 
come grievoas  and  alanning;  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyliranla,  and  Mary- 
land, appointed  deputies  to  meet  at  Albany,  and  to  devise  some 
plan  of  military  defense.  Franklin  was  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  his 
province,  and  prodaced  *  The  Albany  Plan  of  Union.'  The  suprem- 
acy of  his  intellect  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  Congress,  and 
his  scheme  was  adopted.  The  idea  was  to  solicit  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  establishing  a  general  govemment  over  the  colonies,  con- 
sisting of  a  governor,  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  and  of  a  parlia- 
ment, to  be  elected  by  the  assemblies  of  the  provincial  states,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  respective  populonsness.  This  general  govern- 
ment was  to  raise  troops,  build  forts,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
defense.  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  Albany 
Congress,  the  plan  was  rejected  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  ministry  of  England.  By  the  first  it  was  held  too 
favorable  to  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  by  the  second,  as  being 
too  favorable  to  .the  independence  of  the  colonies.  But  the  discus- 
sion served  to  fitmiliarize  the  words  congress,  general  government^ 
American  army,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  very  form  of  confederacy, 
which  was  afterward  resorted  to  during  the  revolution.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  he  saw  at  Boston  the  English  plan  of  union, 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  reimbursement  for  all  advances 
made  by  the  British  treasury  for  colonial  defense  by  a  tax  to  be  laid 
on  the  Colonies  by  Parliament  To  this  feature  he  at  once  objected, 
in  writing,  in  words  which  afterward  became  familiar  as  household 
words — *  No  taxation  without  representation.'*  '  No  distinction  be- 
tween Englishmen  living  in  England,  and  Englishmen  living  abroad.' 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Franklin  was  of  great  service  to  General 
Braddock  in  obtaining  appropriations  from  the  Assembly  and  sup- 
plying the  means  of  transportation  for  the  supplies  of  the  army, 
which  was  destined  to  encounter  a  disastrous  defeat — a  defeat  whidi 
his  own  sagacity  had  anticipated,  and  of  which  he  warned  the 
General  to  provide  against  by  more  watchftilness.  In  the  same  year 
he  took  the  field  in  person,  and  did  good  service  as  Colonel  in  pro- 
tecting the  Moravian  settlements  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

In  1755,  he  engaged  in  a  charitable  scheme  which  originated  in 
London  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of  poor  Germans  and  their 
descendants  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  colonies.  His  plan 
contemplated  distributing  the  German  emigrants  among  the  English 
settlers  instead  of  locating  them  together ;  and  at  once  establishing 
Bnglish  schools  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.     He  always  mani- 
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fested  ftpecial  interest  in  the  German  population,  and  jnst  before  his 
death  made  a  donation  to  the  college  at  Lancaster  called  after  his 
name,  and  whose  inaugnration  he  attended  in  1789. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  deputed,  in  1757,  to  Great  Britain,  there  to  so- 
licit the  abolition  of  certain  exemptions  from  taxation,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  the  familj  of  Penn.  He  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  embassy ;  and,  during  his  stay  in  London,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
retCDtion  of  Canada.  This  pamphlet  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  thus  delivered  his  country  from  the  danger  of  French  aggression. 

During  this  mission,  Franklin's  acquaintance  was  courted  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  in  England ;  his  cast  of  mind  and 
remarks  gained  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  polished  men  in  Europe ;  and  he  was  every  where  honored  and 
caressed  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  age.  All  the  atten- 
tions that  he  received,  however,  did  not  estrange  his  heart  from  his 
family  and  country.  The  letters,  written  at  this  time  to  his  wife, 
open  a  delightful  view  of  his  domestic  and  social  character ;  and  he 
longs,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  of  his  London  existence,  for  his 
fireside  and  his  family  endearments.  Before  leaving  England,  he 
was  created  Doctor  of  Laws  (LLD.),  by  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen (in  1759),  Oxford  (in  1762),  and  Edinburgh.  He  had  pre- 
viously received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College  in 
1752  and  from  Harvard  in  1753.  He  had  also  the  satisfiEMstion  to 
see  his  son,  Mr.  William  Franklin,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
own  part,  made  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  an  appointment  which 
probably  cost  the  sou  his  patriotism,  as  an  appointment  in  the 
military  service  of  the  mother  country,  by  the  Royal  Governor 
Wentworth,  made  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  mother  country,  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict. 

In  1762,  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  immediately  greeted 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  'for  the  many 
important  services  done  to  America  in  general,'  as  well  as  for  those 
rendered  to  the  province ;  and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  accompanied 
by  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  as  a  compcnsatioo  for 
his  labors.  During  his  absence,  he  had  been  annually  elected  s 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and,  therefore,  resumed  his  seat  at  once. 

The  year  following  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  was  full  of  local 
and  provincial  commotion,  which  took  more  of  a  personal  character 
than  before,  and  ended  in  his  defeat  in  the  election  to  the  Assem- 
bly by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Proprietary 
Government,  and  in  his  appointment  in  1764  as  the  Agent  of  the 
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AaaemUy  to  solieit  from  the  King  and  Parliaaieiit  a  Rojal  Governor, 
aod  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  Stamp  Act 

In  the  agitation  which  grew  oat  of  the  discussion  of  the  Stamp 
Act^  the  entering  wedge  which  finally  sundered  the  British  Empire, 
Franklin  exerted  every  effort  to  prevent  its  passage  and  hasten  its 
repeal — maintaining  to  the  last  the  principles  which  he  avowed 
when  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  taxation  was  first  broached  in 
1754  in  the  English  plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies ;  and  by  his  per- 
sonal communications  with  Ekimund  Burke  and  Lord  Chatham,  as 
well  as  in  his  memorable  answers  in  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  achieved  for  himself  and  his  cause  one  of  those 
triumphs  which  Peace  sometimes  reserves  for  her  champions. 

The  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
occasioned  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  called  for  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  '  The  entire  examination  brought  forth  a  body 
of  information,  so  varied,  and  comprehensive,  and  luminou»,  com- 
municated with  such  firmness  and  readiness,  such  precision,  such 
epigrammatic  point  and  simplicity,  as  to  astonish  even  those  who 
were  most  confident  in  his  powers,  and  to  render  any  immediate 
result,  other  than  the  one  obtained,  almost  impossible.  The  inter- 
rogatories, with  the  answers,  were  printed  without  delay,  and  pro- 
duced in  his  countrymen  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pride ; 
for  not  6nly  were  their  feelings,  condition,  and  merits,  thoroughly 
explained,  but  their  rights  elucidated  and  solemnly  recorded.* 

In  1772,  Franklin  came  into  possession  of  a  packet  of  letters, 
written  by  persons  in  authority  in  New  England,  and  principally  in 
Massachusetts — placed  in  his  hands  without  any  agency  of  his  own 
by  Mr.  John  Temple,  as  evidence  that  the  offensive  measures  of  the 
English  Ministry  were  suggested  by  native  bom  Americans.  These 
letters,  known  as  the  Hutchinson  Papers^  were  sent  by  him  to  Bos- 
ton, and  finally,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Temple,  became  so 
public,  that  their  contents  were  discussed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  and  a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  removal  of  the  two 
chief  offenders,  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver  from  their 
respectiTe  offices — the  former  was  Governor,  and  the  latter  Secretaiy 
of  the  Colony.  The  petition  was  presented,  and  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1778,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council — the  Committee  for  Plantation  Afiairs. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  petition,  Franklin  was  assailed  in 
the  privy  council  by  Wedderbum,  (afterward  Lord  Loughborough), 

and  in  tiie  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Sandwich,  in  the  most  vindictive 

27 
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and  violent  terms.  Sandwiob  declared  bim  to  be  '  one  of  the  bitter- 
est and  mo$t  mischiewnu  enemki  Britain  had  ever  knoum,''  and  Wed- 
derbum  bold  bim  fortb  as  'a  tbief  and  a  roarderer.'  Franklin 
betrayed  not  tbe  least  emotion;  be  saw  and  beard  with  calm 
dignity ;  bis  conntenance  remained  as  immovable  as  wood,  and  only 
'  expressed  bis  sorrow  to  observe  tbat  tbe  Lords  of  Council  conld  be- 
bave  so  indecently  (wbo  bad  nniversally  langbed  alond,  and  enjoyed 
the  sarcastic  brntality  of  tbe  attorney -general),  and  to  find  tbat  tbe 
coarsest  language  could  be  grateful  to  tbe  politest  ear.* 

Tbe  ministry  followed  up  tbeir  imaginary  triumph,  by  dismissing 
bim  from  bis  place  of  deputy  postmaster-general,  and  preventing 
the  payment  of  tbe  arrears  of  bis  salary ; — ^bnt  as  tbe  clouds  of  the 
revolution  thickened  and  lowered  in  tbe  political  horizon,  tbe  min- 
istry, becoming  alarmed  at  tbe  increasing  dangers  and  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  turned  again  to  Franklin  for  aid,  and 
underwent  a  severe  humiliation  in  making  anxious  advances  to  the 
man  whom  they  had  covered  with  contumelies,  and  malignantly 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

They  opened  a  communication  with  bim  by  means  of  informal 
agents,  commissioned  to  draw  him  into  some  scheme  of  pacification 
agreeable  to  their  immediate  views,  and  bade  him  '  expect  atiy  re- 
ward in  the  power  of  tbe  government  to  bestow,' — *  unlimited  recom- 
pense, honors,  and  emoluments  beyond  bis  expectation,* — in  the 
event  of  his  effecting  an  adjustment  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
government  The  season  when  bis  country  could  be  served  by  pe^ 
sonal  condescension  being  passed,  Franklin  repelled  every  suggestion 
of  the  kind,  in  the  manner  required  by  his  character,  bis  station, 
and  his  cause.  To  bis  friend  Barclay,  who  ventured  to  bint  some- 
thing of  an  unlimited  choice  of  office,  be  replied,  with  a  decinve 
plainness,  that  the  ministry,  he  was  sure,  would  rather  give  him  a 
place  in  a  cart  to  Tylmm  than  any  other  place  whatever :  and  when 
tbe  same  agent,  in  a  conversation  which  was  to  be  exactly  repeated 
to  tbe  ministers,  observed  how  necessary  an  agreement  was  for 
America,  since  it  was  so  easy  for  Britain  to  bum  all  her  sea-port 
towns,  tbe  aged  patriot  gave  this  answer,  of  which  the  spirit  should 
be  eternal  among  bis  countrymen : — ^  Tbe  chief  part  of  my  little 
property  consists  of  bouses  in  those  towns ;  you  may  make  bonibes 
of  them  whenever  you  please ;  the  fear  of  losing  them  will  never 
alter  my  resolution  to  resist  to  the  last  tbe  claims  of  parliament;  it 
behooves  Britain  to  take  care  what  mischief  she  does  ua,  for,  sooner 
or  later,  she  will  certainly  be  obliged  to  make  good  aU  damages 
with  interest* 
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Doriiig  all  the  disciusions  in  England  which  preceded  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Franklin  was  the  fountain  head  of  information 
and  ai^nment  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies.    In  1774,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  sought  an  interview  with  Franklin  on  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  America,  which  was  renewed  by  Franklin  four  months  later  when 
the  Petition  and  Address  of  Congress  reached  England — and  after 
that  interview  the  'Great  Commoner'  resolved  to  appear  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  move  for  an  address  to  the  King  to 
send  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston, 
as  preliminarj  to  any  reconciliation.     When  the  day  came,  he  in- 
trodaced  Dr.  Franklin  into  the  House  '  as  his  presence  will  be  of 
more  service  to  America  than  mine.'    His  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  worth  a  triumphant  battle  to  our  fathers.     *  When  your  lord- 
ships look  at  the  papers  transmitted  us  from  America ;  when  you 
consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  can  not  but  re- 
q>ect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.     For  myself,  I 
must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — 
and  it  has  been  my  favt»rite  study — I  have  read  Thucydides,  and 
have  studied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion, 
nnder  such  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General  Congress  at 
Pfaikdelphia.'    The  motion,  although  ably  supported  by  Lord  Cam- 
den, was  voted  down.     His  son,  William  Pitt,  who  was  present,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  wrote  to  his  mother — '  the  speech  was  the  most 
forcible  that  can  be  imagined.    The  matter  and  manner  both  were 
striking.'     A  few  weeks  later  the  great  parliamentary  orator  again 
sought  the  advice  of  Franklin  at  his  rooms  in  Craven  street  on  a 
plan  of  reconciliation  which  he  introduced  with  another  powerful 
^ech  in  the  House.     Franklin  was  present — and  when  Lord  Sand- 
wich opposed  the  reception  of  Lord  Chatham's  plan,  he  turned  to- 
ward the  spot  where  Franklin  stood,  with  the  remark,  *that  the 
plan  could  not  be  the  production  of  any  British  Peer.     He  fancied 
he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.'    To 
this  insinuation.  Lord  Chatham  in  his  reply  declared  the  plan  was 
entirely  his  own ; '  a  declaration  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged 
to  make,  as  many  of  their  Lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper 
in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share  in 
the  censure  it  deserved.    That  it  had  heretofore  been  reckoned  his 
rioe,  not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  de- 
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clare,  that,  if  he  weve  the  fint  minister  of  the  coantrj,  and  had  the 
care  of  settling  this  momentons  bnsinese,  he  ehoald  not  be  aebamed 
of  pnblidy  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  pf  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  allnded  to,  and 
so  injnrionsly  reflected  on ;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whom  all 
Europe  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
ranked  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to 
the  English  nation  only,  but  to  hnman  nature!'  Franklin  records 
the  fact,  that  he  stood  the  abuse  of  Lord  Sandwich  without  flinch- 
ing, but  that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  appear  unconcerned  when 
such  language  of  confidence  and  praise  was  used,  by  one  so  eminent, 
in  such  an  assembly. 

Among  Franklin's  efforts  at  this  period,  1770-74,  to  serre  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  mother  country,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  in  the  newspapers,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
One  was  entitled  '  Rules  for  Reducing  a  Oreat  Empire  to  a  SmaU 
one ' — the  reverse  process  of  the  ancient  sage  who  valued  himself 
upon  this,  that,  though  he  could  not  fiddle,  he  knew  l^>w  to  make 
a  great  city  of  a  little  one.  The  Rules  were  simply  the  satirical 
statement  of  the  policy  pursued  by  England  toward  her  Colonies. 
It  had  a  great  run,  having  been  reprinted  in  the  paper  in  which  it 
first  appeared,  and  copied  into  the  OtntlemaiCs  Magazine  and  into 
the  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  same  char- 
acter was  his  squib  entitled  *An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia,' 

From  year  to  year,  since  1768,  Franklin,  impelled  by  his  feelings, 
and  the  condition  of  his  private  concerns,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  his  native  country ;  but  emergencies  as  often  arose, 
which  rendered  the  continuation  of  his  residence  in  London  obvi- 
ously of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  interests.  He  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  patriotism  and  the  instances  of  friends  from  America, 
with  a  reluctance  of  heart,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
following  amiable  phrase  addressed  to  his  son  in  1772  : — '  A  violent 
longing  for  home  sometimes  seizes  me,  which  I  can  no  otherwise 
subdue  but  by  promising  myself  a  return  next  spring,  or  next  (all, 
and  so  forth.'  When,  from  the  general  aspect  of  affiiirs,  in  March, 
1775,  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infifttnation  of  the 
ministry,  he  saw  the  crisis  to  be  complete,  he  resolved  to  embark  at 
once ;  and  little  time  was  to  be  lost  in  executing  this  purpose ;  for, 
as  was  privately  intimated  to  him,  ministers  were  preparing  to  arrest 
him  under  color  of  his  having  fomented  a  rebellion  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  passage  homeward,  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  informal 
negotiations  for  reconciliation  noticed  above,  which  is  a  lasting 


monmnent  of  his  conBunmate  address,  his  capacity,  and  his  intense 
Americanism*  As  was  his  wont,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  eyes 
and  hands  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  trying  experi- 
ments with  the  thermometer,  and  making  suggestions  respecting  the 
form  of  ships,  rigging,  anchors,  and  the  principles  which  should 
govern  a  ship's  course  so  as  to  partake  of  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  certain  seasons. 

The  reception  given  to  Franklin  on  his  reappearance  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  commencement  of  May,  1775,  was  snitable  to  his  high 
deserta.  That  information  and  advice  relating  to  American  affairs, 
'not  convenient  to  be  written,'  to  which  he  had  several  times  re- 
ferred, in  his  official  letters  from  England,  he  then  imparted  for  the 
extingaishment  of  all  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  which  were  yet 
fondly  entertained  by  some,  even  of  the  leaders  of  Congress.  He 
breathed  a  holy  despair  into  the  councils  of  that  body,  to  which  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  elected  him  on  the  very  day  after  his 
arrival.  He  looked  in  one  direction  alone,  with  an  ardor,  a  fixed- 
ness, and  a  confidence,  which  must  have  rendered  his  example  of 
the  utmost  efficacy,  had  he  done  no  more  than  point  the  way.  But 
he  claimed  a  full  share,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  toils  of  the  revo- 
lution. As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  that  of 
foreign  correspondence,  he  performed  the  most  fisttiguing  services ; 
he  cooperated,  besides,  in  all  the  general  labors  of  Congress,  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity.  He  was  placed  by  that  assembly  at 
the  head  of  the  general  post^office,  established  in  the  name  of  the 
colonies.  The  adoption  of  a  paper  money  currency  was  one  of  the 
various  measures  indispensable  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  to  which 
he  principally  contributed,  and  exerted  all  hb  great  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  time  when  it  was  so 
auspiciously  made,  and  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  formal 
drafting  of  that  instrument,  he  was  a  member. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  from  England,  he  wrote  letters 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  that  country,  in  a  strain  fitted  to  inspire 
lofty  ideas  of  the  virtue,  resolution,  and  resources  of  the  colonies. 
^  All  America,'  said  he  to  Dr.  Priestly,  ^is  exasperated,  and  more 
firmly  united  than  ever.  Great  frugality  and  great  industry  are  be 
come  fashionable  here.  Britain,  I  conclude,  has  lost  her  colonies 
for  ever.  She  is  now  giving  us  such  miserable  specimens  of  her 
government,  that  we  shall  even  detest  and  avoid  it,  as  a  complica- 
tion of  robbery,  murdet,  fismine,  fire,  and  pestilence.  If  you  flatter 
yourselves  of  beating  us  into  submission,  you  know  neither  the  peo- 
ple nor  the  coimtry^^YiMi  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  you^ 
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of  the  defeat  of  a  g^reat  body  of  year  troope  by  the  country  people 
at  Lexington,  of  the  action  at  Banker's  Hill,  ^c.  Enoogh  has  hap- 
pened, one  wonld  think,  to  conyince  yonr  ministers,  that  the  Amer* 
leans  will  fight,  ond  thai  this  U  a  harder  nut  to  crack  than  they 
imagined,  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Yankees  this  campaign.  During  the  same  time 
sixty  thousand  children  have  been  bom  in  America.  From  these 
data  the  mathematical  head  of  our  dear  good  fnend.  Dr.  Price,  will 
easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and 
conquer  our  whole  territory.  Tell  him,  as  he  sometimes  has  his 
doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  de- 
termined and  unanimous.' 

Franklin  early  conjectured  that  it  would  become  necessaiy  for 
America  to  apply  to  some  foreign  power  for  assistance.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  this  step,  and  ascertain  the  probability  of  its  saccess, 
he  had,  toward  the  close  of  1775,  opened,  under  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  a  correspondence  with  Holland,  which  he  managed  with 
admirable  judgment,  as  may  be  perceived  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dumas 
of  Amsterdam,  of  December,  1775,  contained  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  American  edition  of  his  works.  When,  at  the  end  of  1776, 
our  afiairs  had  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  the  hopes  of  Con- 
gress were  naturally  turned  to  Europe,  and  to  France  particularly, 
the  inveterate  and  most  powerful  rival  of  England.  Every  eye 
rested  on  Franklin  as  a  providential  instrument  for  sustaining  the 
American  cause  abroad;  and  though  he  had  repeatedly  signified, 
from  London,  his  determination  to  revisit  Europe  no  more,  yet, 
having  consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  pursuit  of  national  inde- 
pendence, he  accepted,  without  hesitation,  in  his  seventy-first  year, 
the  appointment  of  commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  Franklin  was  unanimously  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  elected  by  the  people  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  €k>vemment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
occupation  as  a  member  of  Congress  did  not  prevent  his  attendance 
in  the  Convention  during  its  most  important  debates  and  exerting 
his  influence  over  some  of  its  votes.  The  last  act  of  this  body  is  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  for  his  '  able  and  disinterested 
advice  in  the  debates  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  frame  of  Government.' 

In  the  month  of  October,  1776,  our  philosopher  set  sail  on  his 
eventful  mission ;  having  first  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Congress  ail 
the  money  he  could  raise, — between  £3,000  and  £4,000,«— ss  a 
demonstration  of  his  confidence  in  their  cause,  and  an  incentive  to 


those  wlio  might  be  able  to  assist  it  in  the  same  way.  His  passage 
to  France  was  short  bat  boisterous. 

The  personal  celebrity  of  Franklin  was  of  great  service  to  his 
country  at  this  important  juncture ;  men  of  letters  and  science  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  ascendency  oyer  public  opinion  in  France^  and 
contributed  to  decide  ministerial  policy.  They  were  not  slow  in 
remarking  and  admiring  his  oaulionf  his  patient  firmness,  his  mod- 
eration,  and  the  incomparable  alliance  in  his  mind  of  the  utmost 
solidity  of  judgment,  with  delicacy  and  vivacity  of  wit. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  reached  France,  in 
October,  1777,  and  produced  there  an  explosion  of  public  opinion, 
he  seised  upon  the  auspicious  crisis,  to  make  his  decbive  effort,  by 
oiging  the  most  persuasive  motives  for  a  formal  recognition  and 
alliance.  The  epoch  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
his  dazzling  career.     It  decided  the  contest  with  England. 

Franklin  was,  in  himself,  a  principal  link  of  the  alliance. 
While  he  continued  to  be  considered  as  the  personification  of  the 
American  cause,  it  seemed  impossible  to  withhold  from  it  any  aids 
of  which  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  royal  finances  would  al- 
low. The  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  the  large  sums  of  money 
so  speedily  placed  at  his  dbposal ;  the  free  gifts  of  many  millions 
of  livres,  obtained,  as  he  remarks,  '  from  the  goodness  of  the  king, 
by  his  application  ;*  and  the  resources  which  he  commanded  for  the 
payment  of  the  heavy  bills  incessantly  drawn  upon  him  by  Ck>ngre88 
and  its  agents  abroad, — bear  witness  to  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
and  the  alacrity  of  his  zeal.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  the  sole  banker  and  broker,  in  Europe,  of  the  American 
government  He  performed  for  several  years  the  offices  of  consul ; 
commissioned  privateers ;  and  acted,  moreover,  as  merchant  to  make 
purchases,  and  direct  the  shipping  of  stores  to  a  very  great  value. 
To  appreciate  duly  his  character  and  services,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  he  sustained,  with  such  spirit  and  effect,  these 
cumalative  functions,  in  addition  to  the  higher  diplomatic  duties, 
and  to  a  most  extenrive,  delicate,  and  responsible  correspondence, 
be  was  verging  to  fourscore,  and  subject  to  an  excruciating  disease. 

In  the  complicated  affiurs  of  Captain  Paul  Jones,  when  his  appli- 
<^on  for  a  naval  command  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  was 
^Mouraged  by  his  colleagues,  Adams  and  Lee,  Franklin  interposed 
^  personal  good  offices,  and  finally  secured  for  him  the  Bom 
Somme  Richard — a  name  given  by  its  captain  in  honor  of  one  of 
^oor  Richard's  Almanacs,  in  which  he  tend :  *  If  you  would  have 
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jonr  buBineM  done,  go ;  if  not,  send.'  Under  the  inspiratioii  of 
that  advice,  Jones  went  directly  to  headquarters  at  YersaiUes,  and 
parchased  the  ▼easel  originally  built  in  Holland  for  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  best  fnend. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  America  was  scarcely  announced, 
when,  as  Franklin,  had  anticipated,  the  British  ministry  made  the 
most  anzioos  efforts  for  its  disaolntion.  They  directed  their  atten- 
tion at  once  to  their  old  antagonist,  as  to  the  sentinel  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  interests,  and  the  arbiter  of  any  plans  of  reconciliation  which 
they  might  propose.  Their  secret  dread  and  dislike  of  him  could 
be  only  equaled  by  their  opinions  of  his  stem  honesty  and  his 
matchless  ability.  These  impressions  are  distinguishable,  in  curious 
association,  in  all  their  proceedii^^  They  aimed  primarily  at  ob- 
taining his  assent  to  a  separate  peace,  upon  terms  which  should  in- 
clude every  concession  except  that  of  independence.  Some  of  his 
old  friends  in  England,  in  whose  integrity  and  moderation  he  was 
presumed  to  have  confidence,  were  employed  to  sound  and  incline 
him ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  consider  the  result  of  this 
stratagem.  To  Mr.  Hutton,  the  benevolent  secretary  of  the  Mora- 
vians, who  went  over  to  Paris,  in  the  commencement  of  1778,  as 
herald  and  pioneer,  he  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  February  of  that  year, 
in  answer  to  his  importunities: — 'I  never  think  of  your  ministry 
and  abettors,  but  with  the  image  strongly  painted  in  my  view,  of 
their  hands,  red,  wet,  and  dropping  with  the  blood  of  my  country 
men,  friends,  and  relatives.     No  peace  can  be  signed  by  those  handt.* 

To  Mr.  David  Hartley,  Mr.  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Chapman, 
members  of  parliament,  who  were  commissioned  in  like  manner  to 
explore  and  mollify  his  opinions,  and  who  visited  him,  about  this 
time,  for  the  purpose,  the  tenor  of  his  communications  was  uniformly 
the  same : — *G^t  first  an  honest  ministry ;  drop  all  your  pretensions 
to  govern  us ;  think  no  more  of  separating  us  firom  our  allies,  and 
yon  will  find  little  difficulty  of  making  peace  upon  equal  terms.' 

When  Hartley  gave  him  a  caution  about  his  personal  safety, — 
which  was  really  threatened, — his  tone  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected : — *  I  thank  yon  for  your  kind  caution ;  having  neariy  fin- 
iahed  a  long  life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  remains  of  it.  Pe^ 
haps  the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  pnt  to  is  to  make  a 
martyr  of  him.'  Among  the  number  of  the  emissaries  that  were 
employed  to  compass  their  projects,  was  Sir  William  Jones,  who^ 
findii^  all  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  avowed  his  conviction  ^  that  the 
sturdy  transatlantic  yeomanry  were  neither  to  be  dragoommt  or  ktt^ 
booded  out  of  their  liberty.' 
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At  the  conclntion  of  the  great  work  of  peace,  in  November,  1782, 
the  yeteiaa  statesman,  who  eoald  then  plead  more  than  flftj  years 
of  ardaons  and  glorions  public  senrice,  earnestly  requested  to  be  re- 
lessed.  Bat  the  Congress  remained  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  until 
the  year  1786,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
In  the  interval,  he  negotiated  and  signed  two  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce — one  with  Sweden,  and  the  other  with  Prussia.  In  the 
latter  he  introduced  a  provision  (Article  23)  that  on  the  breaking 
ont  of  a  war,  oMrchants  of  either  country  then  residing  in  the 
other,  shall  be  allowed  time  to  collect  their  debts  and  wind  up  their 
affiurs;  Uhat  all  women  and  children,  scholars  of  every  &culty,  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  and  in  general  all  workers  for  the  common 
subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind'  shall  be  unmolested;*  that 
private  property  or  land  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  seised  for  the  use 
of  any  armed  force,  except  for  compensation ;  and  that  peaceful 
commerce  shall  continue.'  This  treaty,  remarks  Washington  in  a 
letter  to  Count  de  Bochambeau  in  1786,  'marks  a  new  era  in  nego- 
tiation. It  is  the  most  liberal  treaty  which  has  ever  been  entered 
into  between  independent  powers.  It  is  perfectly  original  in  many 
of  its  articles,  and,  should  its  principles  be  considered  hereafter  as 
the  bssis  of  connection  between  nations,  it  wiU  operate  more  fully 
to  produce  a  general  pacification  than  any  measure  hitherto  at- 
tempted amongst  mankind.' 

His  social  life,  during  his  residence  in  France,  corresponded  in 
brilliancy  with  his  public  career.  At  the  village  of  Passy,  where  he 
bad  fixed  his  domicil,  he  rendered  himself  the  idol  of  an  elegant 
neighborhood ;  and  attracted  to  his  saloon  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  political  and  literary  circles  of  Paris.  The  capital 
wss  lavish  of  the  most  refined  homage  to  his  genius  and  virtues; 
the  court  delighted  in  his  presence,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have 
found  support,  under  its  reverses  and  embarrassments,  in  his  san- 
guine, £M^tiou8  spirit.  The  king  evidenced  his  appreciation  by  pro- 
ridiDg  him  with  the  Queen's  litter  and  mules,  for  his  journey,  his* 
malady  of  the  stone  being  so  severe  as  to  disable  him  from  bearii^ 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  '  I  can  testify  in  general,'  has  his  succes- 
sor written, '  that  there  appeared  to  me  more  respect  and  veneration 
tttsched  to  the  character  of  Br.  Franklin  in  France,  than  to  that  of 
ttiy  other  person  in  the  same  country,  foreigner  or  native.' 

He  passed  over  to  Southampton  in  England,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  number  of  his  English  friends,  embarked  at  the  end  of  July, 


•hllmtptoaiwiMimiJtoltmr*ToaMCkyl>iM  and  Oo— wadf  in  thtOwahrioo  of 
tbe  Uniltd  Btato,  to  tvMt  Onpt.  Cook  and  bia  poopio  with  nil  eivilitj  nnd  kiodoon,  ni  eonunoo 
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1786,  for  America,  and  entered,  on  the  14tb  of  September,  Hie  hai^ 
bor  of  Philadelphia,  Mear  Philadelphia,'  as  he  afiectionately  styles 
it  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage.  On  this  passage,  he  made  dsilj 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  air :  he  wrote,  more- 
over, three  philosophical  diseertatidns;  one  on  'Improvements  in 
Navigation ;'  another  on  *  The  Cause  and  Cnre  of  Smokj  Chimneys,' 
and  a  third  relating  to  *A  Stove  for  consuming  all  its  Smoke.' 
lliese  performances,  at  the  age  of  ei^ty,  in  such  a  situation,  and 
under  two  of  the  severest  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
denote  a  prodigious  vigor  of  intellect  and  activity  of  benevolence. 
His  fellow  citizens  were  resolved,  that  he  should  still  have,  as  he 
expresses  it, '  business  enough  to  preserve  him  from  ^nmd,*  They 
made  him  President  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
afterward  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  He  filled  the 
office  of  President  for  three  years,  the  constitutional  limit,  and  at- 
tended punctually  in  the  Convention  during  the  whole  session. 

Labors  in  the  FodercU  (hnvention  of  1787. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  Franklin  in  solving  several  disturbing  ques^ 
tion  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  Madison  has  presented  the  opinions 
of  Franklin  from  notes  written  out  by  himself.  He  thought  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  should  have  no  pecuniary  compensation — 'the 
concentration  of  two  such  motives  as  ambition  and  avarice  in  the 
struggles  for  that  place,  would  in  time  draw  into  the  canvass  only 
bold  and  violent  men,  who  would  thus  possess  and  pervert  the  gor- 
emment,  and  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.'  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  fit  men  would  not  be  found  to  fill  this  high  position 
without  an  adequate  compensation — '  Have  we  not  seen  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  our  offices,  that  of  General  of  our  armies, 
executed  for  eight  years  together,  without  the  smallest  salary,  by  s 
patriot  whom  I  will  not  now  offend  by  any  other  praise ;  and  this, 
through  fiitigues  and  distresses,  in  common  with  the  other  brare 
men,  his  military  friends  and  companions,  and  the  constant  anxie- 
ties peculiar  to  his  station  f  And  shall  we  doubt  finding  three  or 
four  men  in  all  the  United  States,  with  public  spirit  enough  to  besr 
sitting  in  peaceful  council,  for  perhaps  an  equal  term,  merely  to 
preside  over  our  civil  concerns,  and  see  that  our  laws  are  duly  exe- 
cuted f  Sir,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  country.  I  think  we 
shall  never  be  without  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  and  good  men  to 
undertake,  and  execute  well  and  fiuthfrilly,  the  office  in  question.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  debates,  on  the  relative  weight  to  be  given 
to  the  small  and  larger  states  in  the  constitution  of  goveramenty 
which  had  occupied  most  of  the  time  for  two  months,  and  had 
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beeome  liot  and  acrhnoiiioiM,  Franklin  interposed,  with  some  remarks, 
too  chanMsteristic  to  be  omitted  here,  introducing  a  motion  that 
thereafter  their  deKberations  should  be  opened  by  rooming  prayer: 

Iff.  PrmideDt:  The  small  progress  we  have  made,  after  four  or  five  weeks' 
dose  attendance  and  continual  reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  senti- 
meots  on  ahnost  every  question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  Noea  as 
Ayeg,  'a,  methinlcB^  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  under- 
standing. We,  indeed,  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we 
have  heea  running  all  about  in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient 
history  for  models  of  government,  and  examined  tlie  different  forms  of  those 
republics  which,  having  been  originally  formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dis- 
solution, now  no  longer  exist;  and  we  have  viewed  modem  states  all  round 
Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstances.  In 
this  situation  of  this  Assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  hap- 
pened, sir,  that  we  have  not  tutherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Either  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers 
in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection  I  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard ;  and  they 
were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must 
have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  iavor. 
To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace, 
on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now 
Ibrgotten  that  powerful  friend  7  or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  its  assist- 
ance? I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convinc- 
ing proof  I  see  of  this  truth :  TfuU  Gon  governs  in  (he  t^aira  of  mm  t  And  if 
a  sparrow  can  not  fidl  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  'except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
It'  I  finnly  believe  this ;  and  I  also  believe,  that  without  his  concurring  aid, 
we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  l>etter  than  the  building  of  Bkbel; 
we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local  interests,  our  projects  shall  be  oon- 
foanded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  by-word  down  to 
future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may,  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to 
chance,  war,  and  conquest. 

The  suggestion  was  not  received  with  fhvor.  The  debates  on  the  TQxed 
topic  continued  more  excited  and  more  bitter — ^the  representative  of  Delaware 
(Mr.  Dickenson)  went  so  fkr  as  to  express  a  preference  for  a  union  with  a  for- 
eign power,  than  to  be  deprived  of  an  equality  of  representation  in  a  national 
union  like  the  one  proposed.  Another  member  exclaimed — 'We  have  now 
come  to  a  full  stop.'  In  this  emergency  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  and 
Dr.  Franklin  insisted  on  a  compromise  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  one  house,  and 
votes  by  population  in  the  other.  *The  diversity  of  opinion,*  said  the  latter,  in 
Us  homely,  fkmiliar  manner, '  turns  on  two  points.  If  a  proportional  representa- 
tioa  takes  place,  ttie  small  States  contend  that  their  liberties  will  be  in  danger. 
If  an  equality  of  votes  is  to  be  put  into  its  place,  the  large  States  say,  their 
money  will  be  in  danger.  When  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the  edges  of 
the  planks  do  not  fit,  the  artist  takes  a  little  fVom  both,  and  makes  a  good  Joint* 
He  proceeded  to  propose:  1,  that  all  the  States  should  send  an  equal  number 
of  delegates ;  3,  that  on  all  questions  affecting  the  authority  or  sovereignty  of 
s  State,  every  State  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  3,  that  in  acthig  upon  appoint- 
ments and  confirmations,  every  State  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  but,  4,  on  all 
biOfl  to  raise  or  expend  money,  every  State  should  have  a  vote  proportioned  to 
its  population.*    The  antagonism  continued  when  the  plan  was  referred  to  a 
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oommittee  of  which  Fnaklin  wm  a  mMober.  Here  he  agabi  iMiMj  pro- 
posed, 'that  in  the  Senate^  eyery  State  ehould  hare  an  equal  repraeentation; 
but  in  the  other  House,  erery  State  should  haye  a  representation  proportioned 
to  its  population;  and  in  that  House  all  biUa  to  raise  or  expend  money  should 
originate.*  This  suggestion,  it  is  said  by  men  conyersant  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  Conyention,  sayed  the  Constitution;  and  to  it  we  owe  the  wonderfbl 
fact,  that  no  ill  feeling  has  eyer  existed  in  a  State  growing  out  of  its  superiority 
or  inferiority  in  population  and  importanoe.  Rhode  Island  and  DeUware,  New 
York  and  Pennsylyania,  were  thus  made  equal  members  of  the  same  oonfeder- 
asy,  without  peril  to  the  smaller,  and  without  ii^ustioe  to  the  larger.  Of  poUt- 
ical  expedients  this  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  eyer  deyised.  Its  suooess  in 
gaining  the  objects  aimed  at  has  been  simply  perfect— so  perfect  that  scarcely 
any  one  has  remarked  it    Thanks  to  Ellsworth  and  Franklin  I 

Franklin  fayored  the  proposition,  since  much  discussed,  fixing  the  Presi- 
dential term  at  seyen  years,  and  declaring  a  President  ineligible  for  a  second 
term.  *It  seems  to  haye  been  imagined,'  said  he,  *  that  returning  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  degrading  to  the  magistrateL  This,  he  thought,  was  contrary 
to  Republican  principles.  In  iree  goyemments,  the  rulers  are  the  senrants,  and 
the  people  their  superiors  and  soyereigna  For  the  former,  therefore,  to  return 
among  the  latter  was  not  to  degrade  but  to  promote  them.  And  it  would  be 
imposing  an  unreasonable  burden  on  them  to  keep  them  always  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  and  not  allow  them  to  become  again  one  of  the  masters.' 

He  opposed  the  limitations  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  making  distinctions 
between  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  the  common  people.  '  If  honesty  was 
often  the  companion  of  wealth,  and  if  poyerty  was  exposed  to  peculiar  tempta- 
tion, it  was  not  less  true  that  the  possession  of  property  increased  the  desire  of 
more  property.'  '  Some  of  the  greatest  rogues  he  was  eyer  acquainted  with  were 
the  richest  rogues.  We  should  remember  the  character  which  the  Scripture  re- 
quires in  rulers,  that  they  should  be  men  hating  oovetousness.  This  Constitu- 
tion will  be  much  read  and  attended  to  in  Europe ;  and  if  it  should  betray  a 
great  partiality  to  the  rich,  it  will  not  only  hurt  us  in  the  esteem  of  the  most  lib- 
end  and  enlightened  men  there^  but  discourage  the  common  people  from  remoy- 
ing  to  this  oountry.' 

He  opposed  giying  the  President  an  unqualified  yeto^  and  Ihyored  impeach- 
ment *  Where  the  head  of  the  goyemment  can  not  be  lawfully  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  the  people  haye  no  resource  against  oppression  but  reyolution 
and  assassination.'  He  strongly  opposed  inyesting  the  President  with  an  abso- 
lute yeto,  citing  the  conduct  of  the  Penn  goyemors  of  Pennsylyania,  whose 
assent  to  the  most  unobjectionable  bills  had  to  be  bought  He  opposed  the 
requirement  of  a  fourteen  years'  residence  before  admitting  foreigners  to  citizen- 
ship. He  thought  four  years  sufficient  The  article  upon  treason,  defining  it 
to  be  an  'oyert  act,'  and  requiring  the  eyidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  oyert 
act,  had  his  emphatic  approyaL  He  took  a  leading  and  laborious  part  in  the 
long  debates  upon  the  powers  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress;  and  his  ideas  on 
this  difficult  subject  were  substantially  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  And 
when  the  final  yote  was  to  be  cast|  he  said  with  great  solemnity  : 

*I  oonAss  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  Constitution  at  present;  but, 
sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  it;  for,  having  lived  long,  I  have  ex- 
perienced many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better  information  or  fiiller  con- 
sideration, to  change  opinions  even  on  important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought 
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r^tt  but  (bond  to  be  otherwise.  ...  In  these  seDtimenta,  sir,  I  agree  to  this 
Gonstitutioii,  with  all  its  fiuilts, — ^if  they  are  such ;  because  I  think  a  general 
gOYemment  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no /orm  of  government  but  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  if  well  administered :  and  I  believe,  further,  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it^  when  the  people  shall  become  so 
oormpted  as  to  need  despotic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other  I 
doubt,  too,  whether  any  o&er  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make 
a  better  constitution;  fbr,  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  thoee  men  all  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their 
selfish  views.  From  such  an  assembly  can  a  perfed  production  be  expected  ? 
It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir,  to  find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  per- 
fection as  it  does;  and  I  think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting 
with  confidence  to  hear,  that  our  counsels  are  confounded  like  those  of  the 
builders  of  Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to 
meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  another's  throats.  Thus  I  consent, 
sir,  to  this  constitution,  because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  best  The  opinions  1  have  bad  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the 
'public  good.  I  have  never  whispered  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  bom,  and  here  they  shall  die.  ...  I  hope,  therefore,  for  our 
own  sakes,  as  part  of  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  we  sliall 
act  heartily  and  unanimously  in  recommending  this  Constitution,  wherever  our 
influence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  fiiture  thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  means 
of  having  it  weU  admniskred.^ 

The  speech  had  its  effect,  and  all  the  members  signed.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison records,  that  while '  the  last  members  were  signing,  Dr.  Franklin, 
looking  toward  the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising 
snn  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a  few  members  near  him, 
that  painters  had  foand  it  difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art,  a  rising 
fipom  a  setting  snn.  ^  I  have,''  said  he,  "  often  and  often  in  the  conrse 
of  the  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  ray  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its 
issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President,  without  being  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  rising  or  setting :  but  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  hi^- 
piness  to  know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.'' ' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  he  withdrew  wholly  from  public 
life.  His  dreadful  maladies  had  then  reached  almost  the  highest 
point  of  exacerbation.  We  may  conjecture  with  what  exemplary 
temper  they  were  borne,  from  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his 
letters  of  this  date  to  a  favorite  niece.  '  You  kindly  inquire  after 
my  health.  I  have  not  of  late  much  reason  to  boast  of  it.  People 
that  will  live  a  long  life,  and  drink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  must 
expect  to  meet  with  some  of  the  dregs.  However,  when  I  consider 
how  many  terrible  diseases  the  human  body  is  liable  to,  I  think  my- 
self well  off  that  I  have  only  three  incurable  ones — the  gout,  the 
stone,  and  old  age.  But,  notwithstanding  these,  I  enjoy  many  com- 
fortable intervals,  in  which  I  forget  all  my  ills,  and  amnse  myself  in 
reading  or  writing,  or  in  conversation  with  friends,  joking,  laughing, 
and  telling  merry  stories,  as  when  you  first  knew  me,  a  young  man 
about  fifty.' 
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DKATH,  P17BU0  RBOOGinnOV  OF  SKBVIOBBi  AVD  OHARAOTBR. 

Franklio  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1700,  about  eleven  o^clock  at 
night — *  closing  quietly,'  remarks  his  physician,  Dr.  Jones,  *  a  long 
and  useful  life  of  84  years,  3  months,  and  11  days.'  Dr.  Rush,  in 
communicating  the  events  to  Dr.  Price,  writes: — *  The  papers  will 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  our  late  illustrious  friend,  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  marked  by  the  same  activity  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  which  distinguished  its  meridian.  His  con- 
versation with  his  family,  upon  the  subject  of  dissolution,  was  free 
and  cheerful.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  made  up  for  him,  so  that  he  might  die  in  a 
decent  manner.  His  daughter  told  him,  that  she  hoped  he  would 
recover,  and  live  many  years  longer.  He  calmly  replied,  **  /  hope 
notP  Upon  being  advised  to  change  his  position  in  bed,  that  he 
might  breathe  eer<y,  he  said,  ^^A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  etuy^  * 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Congress,  then  sitting  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Madison  moved  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted — that  the  members  should  wear  the  customary  badge  of 
mourning,  *  as  a  mark  of  veneration  due  to  the  memory  of  a  citisen, 
whose  native  genius  was  not  more  an  ornament  of  human  nature, 
than  his  various  exertions  of  it  have  been  precious  to  science,  to 
freedom,  and  to  his  country.'  The  many  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties of  which  he  was  a  member  recognized  his  decease  by  the 
most  emphatic  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  his  genius  and 
the  value  of  his  discoveries  to  mankind.  The  National  Assembly 
of  France,  on  motion  of  Mirabeau,  seconded  by  Lafayette,  decreed 
the  wearing  of  mourning  by  its  members,  and  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  be  addressed  by  its  President  to  Congress;  while  the  civic  author- 
ities of  Paris  ordered  a  public  celebration  which  was  attended  by  a 
crowded  concourse  of  public  ofScers  and  citizens,  and  a  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  the  Abb^  Fauchet 

Franklin  is  described,  on  all  hands,  as  having  been  a  perfectly 
OONBISTXNT  RBPUBLiCAN ;  endowcd  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
civil  courage;  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits;  unmoved  by  the 
pomps  and  punctilios  of  society ;  free  of  all  affectation  and  arro- 
gance ;  self-possessed  and  confident  on  every  occasion ;  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  reason,  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  the  policy 
of  rectitnde.  Tradition  represents  him,  moreover,  as  warm  and 
steady  in  his  attachments;  candid  and  placable  in  his  resentraents; 
invariably  polite  in  his  manners,  and  cheerful  in  his  temper ;  tender 
in  all  his  domestic  relations;  alert  in  discovering  and  patroninng 
merit  in  whatever  sphere ;  fond  of  convivial  meetings,  which  he 
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coald  enKren  with  an  excellent  song,  as  well  as  with  a  sprightly  an- 
ecdote and  a  pnngent  apologue ;  in  general,  rather  disposed  to  listen 
than  to  talk,  hut  commnnicative  and  explicit  where  this  seemed  to 
he  wished ;  always  intent  upon  some  puhlic  good,  and  little  amhi- 
tions  of  renown,  except  inasmuch  as  it  might  increase  his  ahility  of 
heing  nseful  to  his  country  or  to  mankind.     We  may  add  to  these 
traits,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  he  was  never  known  to  forget  an 
ohligation  received,  however  small,  at  any  distance  of  time,  nor  to 
overlook  an  opportunity  of  requital ;  that,  if  he  practiced  and  incul- 
cated, in  every  situation,  the  strictest  frugality,  it  was  not  from  any 
narrowness  of  spirit,  but  evidently  from  a  conviction,  early  imbibed, 
of  the  pemiciousness  of  the  opposite  vice ;  that  he  met  readily  all 
proper  expenses,  and  bestowed  his  money  freely  and  largely,  as  he 
did  his  time,  on  public  institutions,  and  in  private  charities ;  so  as 
fnlly  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  we  read  in  one  of  his  first 
letters  to  his  mother — *  I  would  rather  have  it  said  of  your  son  that 
he  lived  ugefullyj  than  that  he  died  richJ*     We  have  heard  no  voice 
which  did  not  sanction  the  passage  of  his  letter  of  January  6th, 
1784,  to  Mr.  Jay,  expressed  with  such  engaging  naiveti^  and  evident 
sincerity  of  belief — 'I  have,   as  you   observe,  some  enemies  in 
England ;  but  they  are  my  enemies  as  an  American.     I  have  also 
two  or  three  in  America,  who  are  my  enemies  as  a  minister  ;  but  I 
thank  God,  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  any  who  are  my  ene- 
mies as  a  man ;  for,  by  His  grace,  through  a  long  life  I  have  been 
enabled  so  to  conduct  myself  that  there  does  not  exist  a  human 
being  who  can  justly  say,  Ben  Franklin  has  wronged  me.' 

Mr.  Parton  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin  thus 
summarizes  the  principal  events  in  Franklin's  career : 

He  established  and  inspired  the  Junto,  the  most  sensible,  useful,  and  pleasant 
dub  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

He  founded  the  Philadelphia  Library,  parent  of  a  thousand  libraries,  an  im- 
mense  and  .endless  good  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  States  not  barbarized  by  slavery. 

He  edited  the  best  newspaper  in  the  Colonies,  one  which  published  no  libels 
and  fomented  no  quarrels,  which  quickened  the  intelligence  of  Pennsylvania^ 
sod  gave  the  onward  impulse  to  the  press  of  America. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  to  great  account  the  engine  of  advertising,  an 
indispeneable  element  in  modem  business. 

He  published  Poor  Richard,  by  means  of  which  so  much  of  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  all  ages  as  its  readers  could  appropriate  and  enjoy,  was  brought  home 
to  their  minds,  in  nnch  words  as  they  could  understand  and  remember  for  ever. 

He  created  the  post-office  system  of  America;  and  forbore  to  avail  himselij 
ss  Postmaster,  of  privil^ces  of  which  he  had  formerly  suffered. 

It  was  he  who  caused  Philadelphia  to  be  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned. 

As  fuel  became  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colonial  towns,  he  invented  the 
Praoklin  Stove,  which  economized  it,  and  suggested  the  subsequent  warming 
inventions,  in  which  America  beats  tlie  world.  Besides  making  a  free  gift  of 
this  invention  to  the  public,  he  generously  wrote  an  extensive  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining its  oonstmction  and  utility. 
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He  deliTWod  dTilised  mankind  fh>m  the  nniflanoe^  onoe  nniveraal,  of  amok/ 
chimneys. 

He  was  the  first  effective  preacher  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  Tentilation. 

He  devoted  the  leisure  of  seven  years,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  genius,  to 
the  science  of  electricitv,  which  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  scientific  inquiry 
than  any  other  event  of  that  century. 

.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  High  School  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  died  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  th^  fiinds  of  that  institution  in  teach- 
ing American  youth  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  while  French,  Spanish, 
and  German  were  spoken  in  the  streets,  and  were  required  in  commerce. 

He  founded  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  first  organization  in 
America  of  the  friends  of  science. 

He  suggested  the  use  of  mineral  manures,  introduoed  the  basket  willow,  and 
promoted  the  early  culture  of  silk. 

He  lent  the  indispensable  assistance  of  his  name  and  tact  to  the  founding  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Entering  into  politics,  he  broke  the  spell  of  Quakerism,  and  woke  Pennsyl- 
vania fVom  the  dream  of  unarmed  safety. 

He  led  Pennsylvania  in  its  thirty  years*  struggle  with  the  mean  tyranny  of 
the  Penns,  a  rehearsal  of  the  subsequent  contest  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Indians  were  ravaging  and  scalping  within  eighty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, General  Benjamin  Franklin  led  tiie  troops  of  the  city  against  them. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  first  scheme  of  uniting  the  colonies,  a  scheme  so 
suitable  that  it  was  adopted,  in  its  essential  features,  in  the  Union  of  the  States. 

He  assisted  England  to  keep  Canada,  when  there  was  danger  of  its  (ailing 
back  into  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  race. 

More  than  any  other  man,  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  and  educating  the  Colonies  up  to  independence,  and  in  securing  the 
French  Alliance,  by  which  the  military  power  of  England  in  America  was  broken. 

He  discovered  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

He  discovered  that  North-east  storms  begin  in  the  South-west 

He  invented  the  contrivance  by  which  a  fire  consumes  its  own  smoke. 

He  made  important  discoveries  respecting  the  causes  of  the  most  universal 
of  all  diseases— colds.* 

He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  building  ships  in  water-tight  compartments^ 
taking  the  hint  fW>ra  the  Chinese. 

He  expounded  the  theory  of  navigation  which  is  now  universally  adopted  by 
intelligent  seamen,  and  of  which  a  charlatan  and  a  traitor  has  received  the  credit. 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  his  indomitable  good  humor  was  the  uniting  ele- 
ment, WHnting  which  the  Convention  would  not  have  done  its  work. 

His  last  labors  were  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  aid  of  its  emanci- 
pated victims. 

The  great  event  in  his  life  was  his  deliberate  and  final  choice  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  virtue  and  the  public  good  This  was  his  own  act  In  this  the  person 
of  humblest  endowments  may  imitate  him.  From  that  act  dates  the  part  of  his 
career  which  yielded  him  substantial  welfare,  and  which  his  countrymen  now 
contemplate  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  It  made  a  if  an  of  him.  It  gave  him 
the  command  of  his  powers  and  his  resources.  It  enabled  him  to  extract  from 
life  its  latent  goOd,  and  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  the  sum  of  good  in  the  world. 

Men  have  lived  who  were  more  magnificently  endowed  than  Franklin.  Men 
have  lived  whose  lives  were  more  splendid  and  heroic  than  his.  If  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  were  required  to  select,  to  represent  them  in  some  celestial 
congress  composed  of  the  various  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  a  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  who  could  present  in  his  own  character  the  largest  amount  of 
human  worth  with  the  least  of  human  fhiilty,  and  in  his  own  lot  on  earth  the 
largest  amount  of  enjoyment  with  the  least  of  suffering ;  one  whose  character 
was  estimable  without  being  too  exceptionally  good,  and  his  lot  happy  without 
being  too  generally  unattainable ;  one  who  could  bear  in  his  letter  of  credence, 
with  the  greatest  truth, 

J%i9  is  a  fTian,  and  his  life  an  earik  was  such  as  good  fMn  may  Une^ 

I  know  not  who,  of  the  renowned  of  all  ages,  we  could  more  fitly  choose  to 
represent  us  in  that  high  court  of  the  universe,  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer. 
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DE.  niANKUN'S  LAST  WILL  MXD  TanAXOtV. 

Dr.  Franklin's  ruling  passion  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men  did  not  fail 
him  in  writing  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  some  proyisions  of  which  have  at- 
tracted much  attention.    The  will  was  signed  July  17, 1788,  and  begins  tibns: 

I,  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,*^  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  of  France,  now  President  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  froon  the  Oodicil,  dated  June  90,  1789— he 
died  April  17, 1790. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  that  he  who  receives  an  estate  from  his  ancestors  is 
nnder  some  kind  of  obligation  to  transmit  th^  same  to  their  posterity.  This 
obligation  does  not  lie  on  me,  who  never  inherited  a  shilling  from  any  ancestor 
or  rotation.  I  shall,  however,  if  it  is  not  diminished  by  some  acdoent  before 
my  death,  leave  a  considerable  smn  among  my  descendants  and  relations. 
llie  above  observation  is  made  merely  as  some  apology  to  my  family  for  my 
mMnp  bequests  that  do  not  appear  to  have  any  immediate  relation  to  theur 
advanmge. 

It  havtog  lonff  been  a  fixed  political  opinion  of  mine  that  in  a  democratical 
state,  tiiere  ouffnt  to  be  no  olBoes  of  profit  for  the  reason  I  had  given  in  an 
article  of  my  orawing  in  our  Ckmstitution,  it  was  my  intention  when  I  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  President  [of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania]  to  devote  the 
appointed  siJary  to  some  public  uses.  Accordingly,  I  had  already,  before  I 
inade  my  Will  in  July  last  eiven  large  sums  of  it  to  colleges,  schoolk  building 
of  churdies,  &c.;  and  in  tmn  Will  I  bequeathed  two  thousand  poondB  more  to 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Schuylkill  navigable.  (This  bequest 
is  ammlled,  in  oonsidaration  of  its  insufficiency,  and  to  make  the  sum  more  ex- 
tensively useful  in  the  way  which  foUows.] 

I  was  bom  in  Boston,  New  Wngland.  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  litera- 
ture to  the  free  grammar  schools  established  there.  I  therefore  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  to  ray  executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  survivors  or  survivor 
of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free  schools  in  my  nar 
tive  town  of  Bostoa,  to  be  by  mem,  or  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  nave 
the  superintendence  or  management  of  the  said  schools,  put  out  to  interest 
and  so  continued  at  interest  forever;  which  interest  annually  shall  be  laid  out 
in  silver  medals,  and  siven  as  honorary  rewards  annually  by  the  directors  of 
the  said  free  scfaoola  for  the  encouragement  of  soholarsh^  in  the  said  schooJs 
belonging  to  the  said  town,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  select- 
men of  too  said  town  shall  seem  meet 

But  I  am  also  under  obligations  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  having^ 
nnadced,  appointed  me  formerly  their  agent  with  a  handsome  salary,  which 
continued  some  srears;  and,  altnous^  I  acciaentally  lost  in  their  service,  by 
transmitting  (Governor  Hutchinson's  letters,  much  more  than  the  amount  A 
what  they  gave  me,  I  do  not  think  that  oof^t  in  the  least  to  Himininh  my  grat- 
itude. I  have  considered,  that,  among  artisans,  ffood  apprentices  are  most 
likely  to  make  good  citisens;  and  havmg  myself  been  bred  to  a  "m^^mi  art^ 

*  We  Introduce  here  theftunona  epitM>h  which  Franklin  composed  in  1739,  and  which 
although  not  recorded  on  his  moniiment,  has  been  read  by  xniUiona  who  never  aaw  his 
grave,  or  read  the  sbnple  inscription 

BairjAMXH  1 

AND       V  FBAnxLor. 
Dbbobah  ) 

— *  on  the  marble  stone  siz  feet  long  and  f oar  vride^with  only  a  small  moulding  roand 
the  npper  edge/  which  was  placed  over  his  grave  in  1790  bv  his  ezecnton,  in  parsHanoe 
of  hlfl  last  will,  in  Clirist  Church  burying  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street, 
comu  of  Slacth. 

The  Body 

of 

BssjAimr  Fravxuk, 

Printer, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out. 

And  Btifpt  of  its  lettering  and  glldhig,) 

lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Bat  the  woric  Itself  BhaU  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will,  ss  he  believed,  wpear  once  mois^ 

In  a  new  and  more  beauUfnl  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

AA  Ihe  Author. 
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in  my  native  town,  and  afterward  aflBisted  to  set  iq>  my  bonneB  in 
adeliphia  by  Und  loans  of  money  from  two  friends  there,  ^niicli  was  tiie 
f oundraon  of  my  fortune,  and  of  all  the  utility  in  life  that  may  be  ascribed  to 
me— I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my  deatfti,  if  poarible,  in  fonning  sad  ad- 
vancing other  young  men,  that  may  be  servioeabie  to  their  coontry  in  botii 
these  townsL 

To  this  end  I  devote  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  wliich  I  give,  one 
thousand  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Massadnisetti^ 
and  the  other  thousand  to  the  inhabitantB  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia^  intnnt^ 
to  and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes,  hereinafter  mwitioniftq  and  de- 
clared. 

The  said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  aooepted  by  the  inhafaitniti 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  shall  be  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen, 
united  with  the  mimBters  of  the  oldest  Episcopalian,  CongregationBl,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  that  town,  who  are  to  let  out  vae  same  upon  interest^ 


at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  such  young  married  arttfloers,  under  theage  of 
twenty-five  years,  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  said  town,  and  faith- 
ftilly  fulfilled  the  duties  required  in  tneir  indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good 
moral  character  from  at  least  two  respectable  citiaeDs.  who  are  wiUinf  to 
become  sureties  in  a  bond,  with  the  applicants,  for  tne  repayment  of  the 
money  so  lent,  with  interest,  according  to  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed;  all 
which  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  hi 
current  gold  coin;  and  the  manager  shall  keep  a  bound  bookor  book&  wherein 
shall  be  entered  the  names  of  those  who  shall  i^yply  for  and  receive  tne  beoeAt 
of  this  institution,  and  of  their  8UTetie&  together  with  the  sums  lent,  the  datei^ 
and  other  necesaary  and  proper  records,  respecting  the  businesi  axid  conceras 
of  this  institution;  and  as  these  loans  are  intended  to  assist  young  mairied 
artificers  in  setting  up  their  business,  they  are  to  be  proportioned  by  thedii- 
cretion  of  the  managers,  so  as  not  to  exceed  sixty  pounds  sterling  to  one 
person,  nor  to  be  leas  than  fifteen  pounds. 

And  if  the  number  of  appliers  so  entitled  should  be  so  large  as  that  the  aom 
will  not  suffice  to  afford  to  every  one  some  aaaistanoe,  these  aids  may  therefore 
be  small  at  first,  but  as  the  capital  increases  by  the  accumulated  interest,  they 
will  be  more  ample.  And  in  order  to  serve  as  many  as  possible  in  tiieir  torn, 
as  well  as  to  make  the  rroayment  of  the  principal  bonwed  more  easy,  each 
borrower  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  with  the  yearly  interest  one-tenth  part  of  the 
principal;  which  sums  of  pnncipal  and  interest  so  paid  in,  shall  be  again  let 
out  to  fresh  borrowers.  And  it  is  presumed  that  tibsre  will  always  be  mBdin 
Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent  citiaens,  willing  to  bestow  a  part  of  their  time 
in  doin^  good  to  the  rising  generation,  by  simerintending  and  managing  tUs 
institution  gratis:  it  is  hoped  that  no  part  of  the  monev  will  at  any  time  lie 
dead,  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  but  be  continually  augmenting  by  the 
intenast,  in  which  case  there  may  m  time  be  more  than  the  occasion  in  Borton 
ma V  require :  and  then  some  may  beapared  to  the  nei^boring  or  othertowu 
in  the  said  State  of  ICassachusetts,  which  may  desire  to  have  iL  soch  towns 
engaging  to  pay  punctuaUv  the  interest,  and  tne  proportions  of  tne  principal, 
annually  to  the  mhabltants  of  the  town  of  Boston.  If  this  plan  is  executed, 
and  succeeds,  as  projected,  without  interruption  for  one  hundred  years^  the 
sum  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds:  of  which  I 
would  have  the  managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  tnoi  lay  oat, 
at  their  discretion,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  public  works,  vdiich  may 
be  judged  of  most  general  utility  to  the  mhabitants;  such  as  fortiflcatians, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may  make 
living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  agreeahle 
to  strangers  resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  reddanca  l!he  re 
maining  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  I  would  have  oonanued.to  be  let  oat  to 
interest,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  for  one  hundred  years;  as  I  hope  it 
will  have  been  found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  ooiMfaiot 
of  youth,  and  been  of  service  to  many  worthy  characters  and  useful  dtiseoa 
At  the  end  of  this  second  term,  if  no  unf  orinmate  accident  has  prevented  the 
operation,  the  sum  will  be  four  million  and  sixty-one  thoosand  pounds  sti^r*"^ 
oi  which  I  leave  one  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  to  the  diq^tion 
and  management  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  three  wtHi^wwi 
to  the  disposition  of  the  government  of  the  State;  not  presiuning  to  carry  my 
views  farther. 

All  the  directions  herein  given  respecting  the  di^xxition  and  management  of 
the  donation  to  the  inhabitants  of:  Bostoi^  I  wocud  have  observed  reqpectinr 
that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia;  only  as  Philadelphia  is  incorporatecl, 
I  request  tiie  coiporation  of  that  dty  to  unctertake  the  manittement,  agreeable 
tothesaid  directions;  and  I  do  hereby  vest  them  witii  full  «mnM«pi<»  powers  for 
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flat  purpose.  And  having  oooaiilBred  tiiot  the  ccfVfBriag  Ite  groond-plat  witti 
baildin^  and  pavement,  which  carry  off  most  rain,  and  prevent  its  soaking 
into  the  earth,  and  renewing  and  purifying  the  qprings,  whence  the  water  ol 
the  wells  most  graduaUy  grow  worse,  and  in  time  be  miflt  for  use,  as  I  find  has 
happened  in  all  old  cities;  i  recommend  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
vearS)  if  not  done  before,  the  oorporatioa  of  the  dbv  emijoy  a  part  of  the 
nmidred  thousand  pounds  in  bringing  by  pipes  the  water  of  Wusahickon  creek 
into  the  town,  so  as  to  supply  the  innamtants^  'vHiich  I  apprehend  may  be  done 


ipletely  navigable.    At  the  end  of  the  second  hundred  years,  _ 

would  have  the  disposition  of  the  four  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
divided  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  FbiladeLphia  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  Ftensylvania,  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  directed  with  reject  to 
ttiat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  government  of  Masaachusetts.  It  is 
my  desire  that  this  institution  should  take  place,  and  begin  to  operate  within 
one  year  after  my  decease;  for  which  purpose  due  notice  should  be  publicly 
givei^  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  year,  that  those  for  whose  benefit  tins 
estahnanment  is  intended  may  make  their  res|)ective  applications:  and  I  herelrf 
direct  my  executors,  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  within  six  montu 
after  my  decease,  to  pay  over  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
such  persons  as  snail  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  Philadelphia,  and  to  receive  and  take  chajrge  of  their  respective  sums 
of  one  thonsand  pounds  each  for  the  purposes  afornaid.  Ckmsidering  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  aU  human  afEkdiB  ana  projects  are  imbject  in  such  a  length  of 
time,  I  have  perhi^ps  too  much  flattered  myself  with  a  vain  fancy,  that  these 
dimositions,  If  earned  into  execution,  win  oe  continued  without  mtermption, 
ana  have  the  effects  proposed:  I  hope,  however,  that  if  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
two  cities  should  not  think  fit  to  undertake  the  execution,  they  will  at  least 
accept  the  offer  of  these  donations,  as  a  mark  of  my  good-will,  token  of  my 
grantnde,  and  testimony  of  my  desire  to  be  useful  to  them  even  after  my  de- 
parture. I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  both  undertake  to  endeavor  the  exe- 
cution of  my  projec^  because,  I  think  that,  though  unforeseen  diflSculties  may 
arise,  expedients  will  be  found  to  remove  them,  and  the  scheme  be  found 
practicable.  If  cme  of  them  accepts  the  money  with  the  conditions,  and  the 
other  refiises,  my  will  then  is,  that  both  sums  oe  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dty  aoce^iting;  the  whole  to  be  implied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  under 
the  same  regnlatfons  directed  for  the  separate  parts;  and  if  both  refuse,  the 
money  remams  of  course  in  the  mass  of  my  estate,  and  it  is  to  be  disposed  of 
therewith,  according  to  my  will  made  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  17%. 

Hy  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with  a  gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the 
form  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  mankind. 
General  Waahmgtnn.  If  it  were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would 
become  it. 

The  FiramkUn  School  Medal  Fundr-BosUm. 

The  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  left  by  Franklin  to  the  dtrectors  of  the 
Tree  Schools  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  'to  which  he  owed  his  first  instructions  in 
literature,'  was  received  and  invested  by  the  proper  authorities  in  1790,  and 
rinoe  1793  the  interest  has  been  invested  annually  in  silver  medals,  and  given 
ss  honorary  rewards  among  the  most  deserving  boys  in  the  school  or  schools 
which  are  deemed  to  represent  the  public  school  which  Franklin  attended. 
The  capital  is  now  represented  by  one  certificate  of  City  of  Boston  five  per 
cent  stock  of  $1,000.  The  sOver  medals  are  now  distributed,  at  the  annual 
examinations,  to  the  most  deserving  boys  in  the  English  High  and  Latin 
Schools.  '  One  of  the  last  things,'  remarked  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  his  address 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin  Statue,  in  Boston,  in  Sept  17, 1856^  'which 
a  Boston  boy  ever  f  oigets  is  that  he  won  and  wore  a  Franklin  MedaL  There 
is  at  least  one  of  them  who  would  not  exchange  the  remembrance  of  that 
youthfiol  distinction  for  any  honor  which  he  has  since  enjoyed.' 

The  Fronkiin  Young  Married  Artifieers  Fand—Bodon. 
The  legacy  of  one  thonsand  pounds  sterling  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  for  the  enoonragement  of  young  mechanics,  was  received  by 
the  Selectmen  in  1700,  and  the  first  loan  was  made  in  1791.    The  amount  of  the 
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Vimd,  as  reported  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  Cftj  Auditor's  aooount^  Jamisry  1, 
1874,  was  $18S2,a7&68-tfae  interest  collected  in  1878  being  $10,089188. 

The  Philadelphia  Me^tanioa  FSmd. 
Hie  legacy  of  one  thousand  pocmds  sterlJ^  left  to  the  inhafaitantB  of  Hdlflr 
delphia,  was  duly  paid  over  to  the  proper  anthoritieB,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  bean  rery  carefully  managed.  From  the  Report  of  the  GooBmittee  of 
Legacies  and  Trusts  made  in  the  Common  Gouncfl  in  1887,  it  was  diiBcult  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Fund  at  that  date — 'as  the  interest  had  not  been 
promptly  collected,  and  several  of  the  beoeflciaries  had  paid  neitiMr  principal 
nor  interest,*— its  real  value  was  estimated  to  be  about  $18,000.  In  1875  tiw 
amount  of  the  Fund  was  returned  at  $48,805.00;  income  for  1874,  $8,425.86. 

The  OnOhTree  Walking  Stick. 
The  staff  of  Franklin,  the  emblem  of  an  honored  old  age  reached  tiiroo^ 
fifty  years  of  public  service,  with  the  sword  of  Washington  worn  in  his  oon- 
SDinmate  manhood  through  the  War  of  Independence,  has  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  the  nation— both  having  been  presented  to  the  Ckmgress  of  tiie 
United  States  on  the  7th  of  February,  1848,  by  the  nephew  of  (General  Wasb- 
ington,  who  felt  that  no  individual  should  any  longer  claim  private  property 
in  two  such  national  relics.  It  was  the  privilege  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  the 
venerable  ez-President,  who  had  known  personally  both  Washington  and 
F^ranklin,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  member  from  MaaBS- 
chusetts,  to  move  their  acceptance. 

The  sword  of  Washington!  The  staff  of  Franklin!  Oh,  Sir,  what  asKxaa- 
tions  are  linked'  in  adamant  with  their  names?  Washington  and  FnmUiiil 
What  other  two  men,  whose  lives  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  of  Chnaten- 
douL  have  left  a  deeper  impression  of  themselves  upon  the  age  m  which  tiiey 
liveo,  and  upon  all  after  time? 

Washington,  the  warrior  and  the  legislator!  In  war,  contending,  by  the 
wager  ofbattle,  for  the  independence  or  his  country,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
the  numan  race— ever  manifesting,  amidst  its  horronL  by  precept  and  l^  ex- 
ample, his  reverence  for  the  laws  of  peace,  and  for  the  tenderest  sympuhiee 
of  humanity;  in  peace,  soothing  the  ferodons  spirit  of  discord,  among  ms  onvn 
countrymen,  into  harmony  and  union,  and  giving  to  that  very  sword,  now 
presented  to  his  country,  a  charm  more  potent  than  that  attributed,  in  anciait 
times,  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheua 

Franklin!  The  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune;  teachin£[,  in  early  youth, 
under  the  shackles  jof  indigence,  the  way  to  wealth,  and,  In  the  shade  of  ob- 
scurity, the  path  to  greatness :  in  the  maturi^  of  manhood,  disarming  the 
thunder  of  its  terrors,  the  lightning  of  its  fatal  blast;  and  wresting  from  the 


tyrant's  hand  the  still  more  aifiictive  sceptre  of  opprelBion;  while  rtflarv*nah»|r 
into  the  vale  of  years,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  braving,  in  the  dead  of 
Winter,  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  had  contributed  to  form,  and  tendering,  from  the  self- 
created  Nation  to  the  mightiest  monarchsof  Europe,  the  QUve  branch  of  peaces 
the  mercurial  wand  of  commerce,  and  the  amulei  of  {protection  and  saze^  to 
the  man  of  peace,  on  the  pathless  ocean,  from  the  inexorable  cruelty  and 
merciless  rapacity  of  war.  And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  four- 
score Winters  upon  his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incurable  ^iiaMw^,  return- 
ing to  his  native  land,  closing  his  days  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  adopted 
Commonwealth,  after  contributing  oy  his  counsels,  under  the  presidenpy  of 
Washington,  and  recording  his  name,  under  the  sanction  of  devout  prayer 
invoked  Dy  him  to  God,  to  that  Constitution  under  the  authority  of  wfaudi  we 
are  here  assembled,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  North  American  P^le,  to 
receive,  in  their  name  and  for  them,  these  venerable  relics  of  the  ^dse.  tiie 
valiant,  and  the  good  founders  of  our  great  confederated  Bepublio--«ieBe 
sacred  symbols  of  our  golden  aga 

May  tney  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  govermnentl  And  may 
every  American,  who  shall  hereafter  behold  them,  ejaculate  a  mingled  offering 
of  praise  to  that  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  by  whose  tender  mercies  oar 
Umon  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  through  all  tne  vicissitudes  and  revolutioDS 
of  this  turbulent  world;  and  of  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  these  M<<iinii>gi, 
by  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  to  our  beloved  country,  from  age  to  age, 
tfll  time  shall  be  no  morel 
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In  Btartiiig  in  1727  the  JutUo,  a  club  of  yonng  persons  for  tnutaal  im- 
proTemeni)  and  in  his  Pn)p<mdU  far  promoting  U$^l  Knowledge  in 
1748,  Franklin  applied  the  princii>Ie  of  association  to  a  field,  and  to 
modes  of  educational  action  fax  wider,  and  more  beneficent  than  had  yet 
been  reached  in  any  country. 

Hie  Dime  Lyeeom  has  been  tnuufeired  from  the  looel  sppellation  of  a  bnQding 
wgrore,  used  for  gymnastio  exeroisee,  in  the  suburbe  of  Athens.  This  was  called 
the  Lyeeom,  beoanae  it  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lydna,  '*  the  destroyer 
of  wolTes  "  {Lukoi.)  It  waa  made  over  to  Ariatotle,  to  be  need  by  him  aa  a  place 
for  daliTerizig  his  instraotions,  snd  ss  sach  became  famous  ander  ita  local  name. 
The  Tord  waa  adopted  in  modem  timea,  and  made  a  generic  term  or  common 
aoon,  to  designate  schools  where  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  W48  taught,  and 
sabiequently  in  France  to  institutions  ibr  giving  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  to 
•dnhs,  upon  a  plan  sometimes  in  whole  or  in  pert  mutual  or  conversational,  and 
thua  somewhat  aimilar  to  the  leoturea  in  which  Ariatotle  gave  hia  instmotiona  at 
the  original  Lyoenm. 

Theee  leoturea  are  aupposed  to  have  been  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  fbrenoon,  to  oonHdentlal — "  esoteric"— hearers,  on  abstruse  subjects  in 
philosophy,  neaiiy  answering  to  theology,  and  on  physics  and  dialectics ;  and,  see* 
ondlj,  those  which  he  delivered  in  the  sftemoon,  to  a  less  select  or  **  exoteric  "  au- 
diesce,  which  inclnded  rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  dialectics,  and  were  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character.  Such  oonraes  of  lectures,  which  were  then  usually  given  by  philoso- 
phers eminent  enough  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  achool,  oorreaponded  in  aome  meas- 
us  to  the  collegiate  or  university  education  of  the  present  day.  Ariatotle'a  In- 
Btnicttona  were  delivered  while  he  and  hia  pupils  walked  about  in  the  grounda 
of  the  Lyceum ;  and  hia  school  waa  under  certain  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  decomm. 

The  name  waa  applied  to  an  institution  opened  in  Paris,  in  1786.  Pilltre  de 
Bo&er,  the  oelebrated  saronant,  and  who  periahed  by  fkllkkg  trom  his  balloon, 
had  some  years  before  attempted  to  establish,  under  the  name  of  "  Museum,"  sn 
histitntion  for  the  improvement  ot  adults,  of  which  we  find  no  very  fhll  account, 
but  which  aeema  to  have  resembled  quite  strikingly,  in  some  of  its  chief  features, 
the  American  Lyceum.  It  included  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  and  a  library. 
But  it  waa  pecuniarily  unancoessftil,  and  waa  dissolved ;  the  collection  and  books 
being  sold.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  literary  taste,  some  little  time  afterward, 
associated  themaelvea  together  to  establish  another  institution,  on  a  plan  improved 
and  enlarged  from  that  of  de  Bosier's  museum,  and  which  they  called  the  Lyce- 
un.  At  the  rooms  of  this  institution,  daily  lectures  were  delivered  by  M.  de  La 
Haipe,  an  eminent  author  and  critic,  during  the  period  from  1786  to  1794';  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  his  imprisonment,  and  were  aubsequentiy  resumed  fbr 
a  time.  These  lectures  were  to  some  extent  similar  to  our  present  popular  lee- 
torea ;  or  rsther  to  the  oourses  on  the  Lowell  foundation,  and  sometimes  to  those 
beftne  our  varioua  young  men'a  inatitntes.  They  were  of  a  popular  character, 
and  were  attended  by  numerous  audiences  of  the  most  Ihshionable  people  ot  the 
day.  They  were  upon  the  history  of  literature,  end  indnded  much  collateral  dia- 
qoitition,  and  particularly  oritidam.  The  author  subaequentiy  published  their 
substanoe,  under  the  titie  of  ^^Ohmv  d*  LUUrfOurs:^  The  work  has  become  s 
standard  one,  snd  hss  been  often  republished,  and  variously  edited,  with  notes 
snd  additiona.  The  leoturea  of  La  Harpe  i^ypear  to  have  constituted  the  prindps] 
oMmotion  of  the  Lyceum,  as  the  celebrity  of  the  institution  did  not  survive  his 
eonneotion  with  it. 

The  nsme  hss,  during  the  present  century,  been  applied  in  France  to  a  dass  of 
■ehoola  oorreaponding  to  the  gymnasiums  of  Germany,  and  the  academiea  and 
puUio  high  achoola  of  this  country. 

The  Oonsermtoiy  (OMMirMrfMri)  of  Arts  and  Trades,  in  Paris,  whidi  origla- 
slsd  with  Tanoanson,  in  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  did  not  take  speoiiio  shape 
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and  aotion  imtQ  1796,  emboditti,  i&  a  syBtomatlo  fbnn,  many  of  the  ideaa  of  Hm 
Lyoenm,  aa  proposed  and  labored  for  hj  Joaiah  Holbrook,  for  all  olaaaea  of  per- 
sona and  interests,  from  1828  to  1840.  It  has  grown  with  the  development  of  na- 
tional industry,  and  the  progress  of  sdenoe ;  and,  aided  by  annual  govenmiental 
grants,  it  has  become  oonsoHdated  into  an  inslitiition.  Its  thirteen  gaOeries  of 
materials  snd  of  machines  may  be  called  the  arohiTea  of  industrial  arts.  Ite  lec- 
tures, sdentiflo  and  practical,  delivered  in  a  large  amphitheater,  are  crowded  in 
the  winter  evenings  by.  representatives  of  the  working  classes.  Similar  instita- 
tions,  but  resembling  more  the  mechanic  institutions  of  Rngland,  e^dst  in  the 
principal  numufaoturing  towns  of  France. 

lOKnANios'  mtrriTUTioKS.    soomr  iob  thb  divfusioh  or  useful  knowledos^ 

The  history  of  the  MeeharUa^  InttUuUon  through  all  its  phases  of  devdopment, 
firom  the  earlieat  young  men's  mutual  improvement  sode^  estabtished  in  London, 
in  1600,  with  the  encouragement  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kidder,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  *'Sooie^  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners"— the  Sodety  for  the  Suppressicm 
of  Vice— the  "Reformation  Society  of  Paisley''  in  1787;  the  Sunday  Sodet^ in 
1789,  the  Oast  Iron  Philosophers  in  1791,  the  first  Artisans'  Library  in  1795,  and 
the  Birmingham  Brotherly  Sodety  in  1796,  all  among  the  working  dasses  of  Bir- 
mingham;—the  popular  sdeDtiilc  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Anderson,  to  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  179S— the  establishment  of  the  Anderson's  Univers- 
ity at  that  place  in  1796,  and  the  incorporation  into  it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of 
elementsry  philosophical  leoturea  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  1799,  for  the  benefit  of  me- 
chanics,—the  Edinbnig  School  of  Arts  in  1821,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institate, 
the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  snd  Apprentice's  library,  and  the  London  Medisnic 
Institution  in  1828— which  from  this  date,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  others,  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  there  are  now 
over  700  sodeties  scattered  through  every  considerable  village,  eapeoially  every 
manufboturing  district  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  in  1849, 120,000  members,  406 
reading-rooms,  snd  815,000  volumes-Hwnstitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  educational  or  social  history  of  Great  Britian.' 

In  1  :^25,  as  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  extended  and  growing  interest  in 
mechanic  institutions  and  popular  libraries,  the  "  Sode^  for  the  Diificision  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge"  was  formed;  which  commenced  immediately  a  series  of  ohei^ 
end  useftil  publications  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a 
new  era  in  English  literature-^the  preparation  of  books  adapted  in  subject  snd 
mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  price,  to  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  In  1881,  this  sodety  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  education, 
whidi  was  discontinued  in  1886,  at  the  dose  of  the  tenth  volume.  In  1886,  two 
volumes  of  essaya  on  education,  several  of  them  ddivered  as  leoturea  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  were  published  by  this  sodety.  These  twelve 
volumes,  and  the  four  volumea  published  by  the  Central  Sodety  of  Education, 
composed  of  several  of  the  most  active  and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  ibrmer 
sodety,  contributed  a  large  mass  of  vsluable  infbrmation  as  to  the  organisation, 
administration,  snd  instruotion  of  public  sdiools  in  diiferent  oountries,  and  pre- 
pared the  way,  in  1889,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  Besides  these  educational  works,  the  sodety  published  other 
books,  comprehended  within  the  intended  scope  of  its  aotion,  to  the  number,  in 
all,  of  more  than  two  hundred  volumes.  Among  these  were  the  ^^Bmnf  Mag^- 
mns;  "  the  "i^HMiy  (^ckpsdia;^*  a  series  of  more  than  two  hundred  oouips ;  a^&fl'- 
Uiy  </iMni«fo,"  in  seven  volumes  ;'*iSto^MM(/  GretU  £riiau^»  hj  }£i.  ^ 
Cullodi,  in  five  volumes ;  a  oomplete  series  of  sgrioultural  works ;  two  ezteosive 
series  of  volumes  called  the  ^^JAbriMry  qf  JBnUrUrimng  KnowUdgs^*^  and  the  "X^ 
hrary  of  Useful  Xhawlsdgs^"  which  were  published  in  parts  or  psmphlets ;  D« 
Morgan's  ^^Dif&mUidl  and  InUgnU  OdUuUt$  ;  "  tables  of  logarithms  and  numbers, 
and  of  stataatics  on  annuities,  savings  banks,  snd  mechanics'  liutitDtas.    Th« 
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■odm^  ah^  omninfflioed  a  " Jli^yny^ori  JHetJomary^^^  on  a  magnifloent  aoale  and 
cf  gnat  Tahw ;  but  thia  was  nnfoitonatalj  diaoontinaed  after  the  publication  of 
i«i?en  TolnoMai  containing  letter  A.  The  oiroolation  of  the  preliminary  diaooune 
to  tida  aedea  of  pablioationa,  reached  100,000  oopiea;  that  of  the  weekly  ^^iVmiy 
,"  orer  S00,000 ;  of  thoae  of  its  books  of  a  more  popular  oharaoter,  some- 
40,000 ;  and  of  many  of  the  sdentiflo  ones,  26,000. 


vranklin's  olttb  iob  mutual  mPBovxiaarT. 

TtanUin  formed  a  Lycermi,  in  effect  though  not  in  name,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1T97,  of  whioh  he  girea  the  following  account  in  his  ^^Autobiogroj^hyJ*^ 

In  the  aatunm  of  the  preceding  year,  (1727,)  I  had  formed  most  of  my  ingen- 
iona  aoquaintance  into  a  dub  for  mutual  improvement,  whioh  we  called  the  Jun- 
to;  we  met  on  Friday  evenings.  The  rules  that  I  drew  up  required  that  every 
member,  in  his  turn,  should  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  morale, 
pditict,  or  natural  philoaophy,  to  be  discussed  by  the  company ;  and  once  in 
three  montha  produoe  and  read  an  essay,  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he 
pleased.  Our  debatea  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  and  to  be 
conducted  in  the  sincere  apirit  of  inquiry  after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dis- 
pute, or  deaire  of  viotoiy;  and,  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expresuons  of  positiveness 
iu  opinions,  or  direct  contradictions,  were  sfter  some  time  made  contraband,  and 
prohibited  under  small  pecuniary  penalties.* 

The  dub  was  the  beat  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that  then 
existed  in  the  province ;  for  our  queries  (which  were  read  the  week  preceding 
their  diaouasion)  put  ua  upon  reading  with  attention  on  the  several  subjects,  that 
we  might  apeak  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  here  too  we  acquired  better  habits  oi 
conversation,  every  thing  being  studied  in  our  rules  which  might  prevent  our 
disgusting  each  other;  henoe  the  long  continuance  of  the  dub. 

At  the  time  I  established  myself  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  not  a  good  book- 
seller's shop  in  sny  of  the  colonies  to  the  southward  of  Boston.  In  New-York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers,  but  they  sold  only  paper, 
^,  ahnanaos,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  sdiool-books.  Those  who  loved 
nading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  itom  England ;  the  members  of  the 
Junto  had  each  a  few.  We  had  left  the  alehouse,  where  we  first  met,  and  hired  a 
room  to  hold  our  dub  in.  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  of  us  bring  our  books 
to  that  room ;  where  they  would  not  only  be  ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences, 
but  become  a  common  benefit,  eadi  of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he 
wished  to  read  at  home.  Thia  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented 
as.    Finding  the  advantage  of  this  littie  collection,  I  proposed  to  render  the  benefit 

*Dr.  Fimoklin**  aocouot  of  the  niemb«n  of  thb  elub  n  amuatnf.  "The  fint  memben 
^'•n- Joieph  MontasU  a  eopjer  of  deedi  for  the  leriTeiien;  a  gaoA  natared,  friendly, 
■iddle-ifad  man ;  a  peat  lover  of  poetry,  reading  all  he  eould  meet  with,  and  writing  tome  that 
«u  tolerable;  very  fngenioiu  io  making  little  nieknaekeriee ;  and  of  leniible  eonvenation. 
ThoDiai  Godfrey,  a  ielf-tan|^t  mathematician,  peat  in  his  way,  and  afterward  tnTentor  of  what 
b  aew  eallod  HuSUffu  ^waAmiHL  But  be  knew  little  out  of  hii  way,  and  wai  not  a  pleasing 
tonpanion ;  as,  like  most  great  mathematicians  I  have  met  with,  he  expected  uniTorsal  preebioo 
in  every  Uiing  said,  or  was  forever  denying  or  disCingalshing  upon  tri6ee,  to  the  distnrbanee  of  all 
Aomrenatioo ;  he  soon  left  us.  Nieholas  Bonll,  a  surveyor,  afterward  sorveyoi^^eneral,  who 
ioved  books,  and  sometimes  made  a  ibw  verses.  William  Parsons,  bred  a  shoemaker,  but  loving 
xadiog,  had  acquired  a  eonsiderable  share  of  mathematics,  which  be  first  studied  with  a  view  to 
>*tn4ogy,  and  aftervrard  lauf^atit;  be  also  became  surveyor-general.  William  Hangrldga, 
Jaiser;  but  a  most  exquisite  mechanic,  and  a  solid,  sensible  man.  Hugh  Meredith,  Stephen  Potts, 
sad  Geoige  Webb,  I  have  eharaeterixed  before.  Robert  Grace,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  fortune ; 
■"■areas,  lively,  and  witty ;  a  lover  of  punning,  and  of  his  flriends.  Lastly,  William  Colemaa, 
^^^  \  merehant'i  clerk,  about  my  age,  who  had  the  coolest,  clearest  head,  the  best  heart,  and  the 
*ttetcit  sBorab  of  ahnost  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  He  became,  afterward,  a  merchant  of  great 
Mil,  sad  one  of  ooi  ptoviuclal  Judges.  Our  friendship  continued,  without  ialtrraptioD,  to  Ui 
'■■ft.  upwaid  of  forty  yeaie.** 
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from  the  books  mon  oommon,  bj  commi&nxAng  a  pnblio  mibflaipCloa  Hbrn/,  1 
drew  ft  Bketoih  of  the  plan  aad  rales  tfaflt  would  be  neoessuy.  So  ftw  w«re  the 
readers  st  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  minority  of  vs  so  poor,  tfiat  I  was 
not  able,  with  great  indostiy,  to  And  more  than  flftj  persons  (mosdj  jonng 
tradesmen)  willing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shillings  eaoh,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annom ;  witii  this  little  ihnd  we  begsn.  The  IkkAb  were  imported; 
the  library  was  open  one  di^  in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  snbaoribem,  on  their 
promissory  notes  to  pay  doable  the  valae  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institution 
soon  manifested  its  utility,  was  imitated  by  other  towns,  and  in  other  proTinesa. 
The  libraries  were  augmented  by  donations;  reading  became  Ihshionable;  and 
imr  people,  having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  their  sttention  from  study, 
became  better  aoquMnted  with  books ;  snd  in  a  few  years  were  obserred  by 
strangers  to  be  better  instructed,  and  mors  Intelligent,  than  people  of  the  same 
rank  generally  are  in  other  countries. 

This  library  afforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by  constant  study ;  for  which 
I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus  repsired  In  some  degree  thtf  loss  of 
the  lesmed  education  my  father  once  intended  for  me.  Beading  was  the  only 
amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games,  or  ftt>lic  of  any 
kind,  snd  my  industry  in  my  business  oontinued  as  indefiitigable  as  it  was  neoes- 
saiy.  My  oxi^nal  habits  continuing,  and  my  fkther  having,  among  his  instruc- 
tions to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  "  8Mtt  thou 
a  man  dXUgtni  to  liit  eaUing^  he  ihdU  ttand  Ufore  hing»^  he  thaU  not  tland  hrfort 
mean  iiMn,"  I  thence  considered  industry  ss  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, which  encoursged  me ;  though  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  liter- 
ally stand  before  kings,  which  however  has  since  happened,  for  I  have  stood 
before  Ave,  snd  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  King  of  Den- 
mark) to  diinner.* 

The  late  I>r.  Smith,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvsnia,  In  his  dSsoonrM 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  alludes  to  the  Junto  in  the  manner  following.  The 
questions,  which  he  has  selected  ftx>m  those  discussed  in  that  club,  sn  ouiioos 
as  a  sample  of  the  diversity  of  their  inquiries,  snd  may  still  be  interesting  topics 
of  discussion  in  our  Lyceums. 

"  This  society,  after  having  subsisted  forty  years,  snd  having  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  some  very  great  men,  besides  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  became  at  Isst 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Philosophical  Somety,  now  assembled  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  A  oook.  containing  many  of  the  questioDS 
discussed  by  the  Junto,  wss,  on  the  formation  of  the  Amencan  Philosophicsl 
Society,  delivered  into  my  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  digested,  and  m  due 
time  published  among  the  transactions  of  that  bodjr.  Many  of  the  queettons  sie 
curious  and  cautiously  bandied ;  such  as  the  following: — 

How  may  the  phenomena  of  vapors  be  ezplainedf 

Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankind ;  the  universal  monarch,  to  whom 
all  are  tributaries  t 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  snd  what  was  that  form  which  flist 
prevailed  among  mankind  f 

Can  any  one  particular  form  suit  all  mankind  f 

What  IS  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  than  in  the 
bayof  Delawsret 

How  may  the  possession  of  the  lakes  be  improved  to  onr  advantage  t 

Why  are  tnmiutnoos,  uneasy  sensations  united  with  our  deairsat 
-  Whether  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  eradicate  the  paaaionst 

How  may  smokv  chimneys  be  best  cured! 

Whv  does  the  name  of  a  candle  tend  upward  in  a  spire  f 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  had  action  joined  witii  a  good  intention,  or  a  fooa 
aetion  with  a  had  intention  f 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  prinoiplea  of  liberty,  in  a  free  govenmuni,  to  ponidis 
man  as  a  libeller  when  he  spesks  the  truth! 

These,  and  aimilar  queattons  of  a  veiy  mixed  nature,  being  propoaed  in  one 
evening,  were  generally  discussed  the  succeeding  evening,  ana  tbe  substanoe  of 

the  arguments  entered  in  thdr  books.*' 

■ 

*  FraakliB*!  Mwioin  and  Worki,  Vol.  I .  pp.  61^  Oi  tee. 
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PROPOSALS   BMUlTTSQ  TO   THB  XDITCATION    OF  T0UTH-17«. 

Btprtntt  aeaalrad  wnne  llttie  rgjuitoUqn  among  my  f eUow<H9itiMii8  by  pro- 
jecting £e  pnublic  Ubrary  in  17S2,  and  obtaining  the  subscriptions  by  whioii  it 
ms  enahrabed;  and  by  proposing  and  promoting,  with  saccesB,  smidry  other 
acfaemes  of  atflity  in  1749;  I  was  enoonraged  to  hfueard  another  project,  that  of 
a  pohUe  ednontion  for  oar  Tonth.  Aa  in  the  aebeme  of  the  library  I  nad  pro- 
▼ioed  only  for  Ifrigliah  booin,  so  in  this  new  scheme  mr  ideatf  went  no  fnruer 
than  to  procure  uie  maans  of  a  eood  Bnglish  education.  A  number  of  my 
triaadaL  to  whom  I  communicatea  the  proposal,  concurred  with  me  in  these 
ideas:  out  Mr.  Alien,  Mr.  Franciii^  Mr.  Peters,  and  some  other  persons  of 
wwlth  and  learning,  whose  sofascnptiana  and  countenance  we  should  need, 
beiog  of  opiidon  thu  it  ought  to  include  the  learned  languages,  I  submitted  my 
Jpd^QQent  to  theirs,  retaining  however  a  strong  prepoeseflsion  in  fovor  of  my 
ftntplaiL  and  resolving  to  preserve  as  much  ot  it  as  I  could,  and  to  nourida 
the  Bofi^UBh  wdbook  by  every  means  ta  mv  power. 

Before  I  went  about  to  procure  subscnptions,  I  thought  it  proper  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  oy  a  pamphlet,  which  I  wrote,  and  prmted,  and  dia- 
tribnted  with  my  newmapers  gratis*  The  title  was,  PropoacUa  Reletting  to  the 
MduMticn  of  Youth  %n  Penneyhania,  I  happen  to  have  preserved  one  of 
Vbem'j  and,  by  reading  a  few  .passages,  it  wiu  appear  how  much  the  English 
learning  was  inflated  upon  in  it;  anal  had  good  reasons  to  know  th^t  this  was 
a  prevailing  part  of  tiie  mottvea  for  subscribing  with  most  of  the  original 
beneCactors.  1  met  with  but  few  refusals  in  soliciting  the  subscriptions;  and 
the  sum  was  more  tbe  considerable,  as  I  had  put  the  contribution  on  this  footing, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  immediate,  and  the  whole  paid  at  once,  but  in  parts,  a 
fifth  ammally  durtaig  five  years.  To  put  the  machine  in  motion,  twenty-four 
of  the  principal  sobKoiberB  agreed  to  take  upon  themselvte  the  trust;  and  a 
set  of  constitutions  for  their  ^vemment,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools. 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  FranCiS  and  mvaet,  which  were  signed  by  us  all,  and 
printed,  that  tne  public  might  know  wnat  was  to  be  expected.  I  wrote  also  a 
pi^Mr,  entitled,  laecu  of  an  English  School,  which  was  printed,  and  afterwards 
annexed  to  Mr.  Petere'  sermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy. 
TUs  paper  was  salA  to  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees;  and  the  expeo- 
tatkm  of  the  public  that  the  idea  might  in  agreat  measure  be  carried  mto 
execution,  contributed  to  render  the  subscrptions  more  liberal  as  well  as  more 
ganeraL 

Advertiaement  to  the  Bectder, 

It  has  long  been  regretted  as  a  misfortune  to  the  youth  of  this  province  that 
we  have  no  Academy  m  which  they  might  receive  the  accompluhments  of  a 
regular  education.  The  following  paper  of  Hints  towards  forming  a  plan  for 
tliat  porpoee,  is  so  far  approved  dv  some  public-spirited  gentlemen,  to  whom 
it  baa  been  privately  communicated,  that  they  have  diluted  a  number  of 
copies  to  be  made  by  the  press,  and  properly  distributed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
sentiments  and  advice  of  men  of  learning,  understanding,  and  experience  in 
these  matter;  and  have  determined  to  use  their  interest  and  best  enideavorB  to 
have  the  scheme,  when  completecL  carried  nadually  into  execution;  in  which 
they  have  reason  to  believe  tiie^  shall  have  the  hearty  concurrence  and  aasisb- 
anoe  of  many,  who  are  well-wishers  to  their  counny.  Those  who  inctine  to 
favor  the  dangsi  with  their  advice,  either  aa  to  the  parts  of  learning  to  be 
tan^it,  the  order  of  study,  the  method  of  teaching,  the  economy  of  the 
Khool,  or  any  other  matter  of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  undertakimr, 
are  desired  to  oommunicato  their  sentiments  as  soon  as  may  be  by  letterTm- 
reeled  to  &  FraiiUin,  Printer,  in  Fhfladelphia. 

PBOPOSED  Rons  von  AN  AOAOKKT. 

The  good  education  of  youth  has  been  esteemed  by  wise  men  in  all  ages,  as 
the  sorest  foundation  of  the  happinesa  both  of  private  families  and  of  common- 
^roaKhs.  Almost  aU  governments  have  therefore  made  it  a  principal  object  of 
their  attentioa  to  establish  and  endow  with  proper  revenues  such  seminaries  of 
learning,  aa  mig^  supply  the  succeeding  age  with  men  qualified  to  serve  tiie 
pobUe  with  honor  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

Many  of  the  first  settlera  of  these  provinces  were  men  who  had  received  a 
goodedncaticmin  Europe;  and  to  their  wisdom  and  good  management  we  owe 
nuKfa  of  cor  present  fNxisperity.  Bat  their  hands  were  full,  and  they  oould 
notdoaU  tliinga    Hie  present  race  are  not  thought  to  be  generally  of  equal 
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ability;  for,  ifaoii^  the  Axnerioan  youth  are  allowed  not  to  want  ctpadty,  yet 
the  best  capacities  require  coltivatioQ;  it  being  truly  with  tiieaa,  as  with  the 
best  ground,  whidi,  nnlflSB  well  tilled  and  sowed  with  proOtable  seed,  ponodnoes 
only  ranker  weeds. 

That  we  may  obtain  the  advantages  arii^ng  from  an  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  prerenti  as  much  as  may  be,  the  mischieYOUs  coosequenoes  that  would 
attend  a  general  ignorance  among  us,  the  following  hinta  are  offered  towards 
fonning  a  plan  for  the  edncation  of  the  yxmth  of  Pennsylvania,  vii.-: 

A  Charier.  ^ 

That  some  persons  of  leisure  and  public  spirit  apply  for  a  diarter,  by  which 
they  may  be  inooix>orBted,  with  power  to  erect  an  Academy  for  the  education 
of  youth,  to  govern  the  same,  provide  masters,  make  rulei^  receive  donations, 
purchase  lands,  and  to  add  to  their  number,  from  time  to  time,  such  other  per- 
sons 88  they  shall  judge  soitabla 

Voluntary  A^ion  of  Truateu, 
That  the  members  of  the  corporation  make  it  their  pleasure,  and  in  some 
degree  their  business,  to  visit  thd  Academy  often,  enooorage  and  oomitenanoe 
the  youth,  countenance  and  assist  the  masters,  and  by  all  means  in  itbeir  power 
advance  the  usefolness  add  reputation  of  the  design;  that  they  look  on  the 
students  as  in  some  sort  their  children,  treat  them  with  familiarity  and  affec- 
tion, and,  when  they  have  behaved  well,  and  gone  through  their  studies,  and 
are  to  enter  the  world,  sealotuly  unite,  and  make  all  the  interest  that  can  be 
made  to  establish  them,  whether  in  business,  offices,  marriages,  or  any  other 
thing  for  tiieir  advantage,  preferably  to  all  other  persons  even  of  equal  merit. 

BuUding-^LoeaHon — JSgruipm^nt. 

That  a  house  be  provided  for  the  Academy,  if  not  in  ^e  town,  not  many 
miles  from  it;  the  situation  high  and  dry,  and,  if  it  may  be,  not  far  from  a 
river,  having  a  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  a  field  or  twa 

That  the  house  be  famished  with  a  library  if  in  the  country  (if  in  the  town, 
the  town  libraries  may  serve),  with  maps  of  all  countries,  globes,  some  math- 
ematical instnunents,  an  appcuratus  for  experiments  in  natmnal  phllosqphy, 
and  for  mechanics;  prints  of  all  kinds,  prospects,  buildings,  and  Tnai^ht^fl^ 

Rector— Physieal  Training  of  thipila. 
That  the  Rector  be  a  man  of  good  understanding,  good  morals,  diligent  and 
patient,  learned  in  the  languages  and  sdenoes,  and  a  correct,  pure  spe^oer  and 
writer  of  the  English  tongue;  to  have  such  tutors  under  him  as  shall  be 


That  the  boarding  scholars  diet  together,  plainly,  temperately,  and  frugally. 

That  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active  their 
bodies,  they  be  frequently  exercised  in  nmning,  leaping^  wrestling,  and 
swimming. 

That  they  have  peculiar  habits  to  ^iiatJngniah  them  from  other  youth,  if  the 
Academy  be  in  or  near  the  town;  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  their 
behavior  may  be  the  better  observed. 

Studies  to  be  SdeoUd  and  Adapted, 
As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  everything  that 
is  useful,  and  everything  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long,  and  their  time 
is  short.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are  likely 
to  be  moif  uaefut  and  mott  omamenLal;  regard  being  had  to  the  several  pro- 
ftissifin  for  whidi  they  are  intended. 

Writing^  Drawing^  and  Arithmetie, 
AU  should  be  tang^  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  swift,  as  that  is  useful  to  all 
And  with  it  may  be  learned  something  of  drawing,  by  imitation  of  prints,  and 
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some  of  the  flivt  principles  of  perapectlve.    Arithmetic,  aocoantB,  and  some 
of  the  flxBt  prindpleB  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 

English  iMnguag&'^CamposiHon  and  Ptonuneiation. 

Hie  RngliBh  language  might  be  taught  by  grammar,  and  reading  some  of 
our  best  aathors  (TillotBon,  Addison,  Pope,  Algenon  Sidney),  having  referenoe 
to  cleamesB  and  ooncisenesB  of  style,  and  distinct  and  emphatic  pronunciation. 

Tb  foim  their  style,  they  should  be  pat  on  writing  letters  to  each  other, 
making  abstracts  cd  what  they  read,  or  writing  the  same  things  in  their  own 
words;  telling  or  writing  stories  lately  read,  in  their  own  expressions— all  to 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  tutor,  who  should  give  his  reasons,  and  explain 
the  toroe  and  import  of  words. 

To  form  their  pronunciation,  they  may  be  put  on  making  declamations, 
repeating  speeches,  and  delivering  orations;  the  tutor  aiwiBting  at  the  re- 
hearsals, teaching,  advising,  and  correcting  their  accent. 

Reading  made  Serviceable  to  aU  Useful  KnawUdge, 

If  History  (with  Universal  and  National)  be  made  a  constant  part  of  their 
reading,  may  not  almost  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  be  that  way  introduced 
to  advantage,  and  with  pleasure  to  the  student  ?   As 

Chronology^  by  the  help  of  charts  and  tables,  fixing  the  dates  of  important 
events,  and  the  epochs  of  famous  men. 

Ancient  OustomSy  civil  and  religious,  their  origin  and  distinctive  features 
by  prints  of  medals  and  monuments. 

Morality  J  by  timely  observations  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  indi- 
viduals and  States— tiie  advantages  of  temperance,  order,  frugality,  industry, 
and  perseverance. 

JReligioTi,  the  necessity  of  its  principles  to  the  pubUc,  and  advantages  to 
individuals,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  above  all  others,  ancient  or 
modem. 

PaliticSj  or  the  advantages  of  civil  order  and  constitutions;  the  encourage- 
ment of  hidustry,  the  protection  of  property,  the  encouiBgement  of  inven- 
tions, the  necessity  of  good  laws,  and  due  execution  of  justice. 

The  power  of  oratory  and  logic  on  great  historical  occasions— governing, 
taming,  and  leading  great  bodies  of  mankind,  armies,  cities,  and  nations. 

DiecussUyne^Oral  and  Written, 
On  historical  occasions,  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Justice  and  injustice, 
will  naturally  arise,  and  may  be  put  to  youth,  which  they  may  debate  in  con- 
versation and  in  writing.  When  they  ardentiy  desire  victory,  for  the  sake  of 
the  praise  attending  it,  they  will  begin  to  feellJie  want,  and  be  sensible  of  the  use 
of  logiCy  or  the  art  of  reasoning  to  dieoonoer  truth,  and  of  arguing  to  defend  it, 
and  convince  adversaries.  This  would  be  the  time  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
principles  of  that  art  Grotius,  Puffendorft,  and  some  other  writers  of  the 
same  kind,  may  be  used  to  decide  their  disputes.  Public  disputes  warm  the 
imagination,  whet  the  industry,  and  strengthen  the  natural  abilities. 

Foreign  Languagea^Ancient  and  Modem, 
When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read 
in  history  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive, 
copious,  beautiful;  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compodtioos, 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  human  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages 
which  have  endured  for  ages,  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men;  that  no 
translation  can  do  them  justice,  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the 
originals;  that  those  languages  contain  all  science;  that  one  of  them  is  become 
almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  cotmtries;  and  that 
to  understand  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament;  they  may  be  thereby  made 
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desiixnis  of  leamisg  tiiose  langoages,  and  tfaeir  indtistiy  tharpened  fn  the 
acquisf tion  of  them.  All  intfloded  for  dlyinity  shoold  be  tangfat  the  Latin  and 
Greek;  for  physic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French;  for  law,  the  Latin  and 
Fmch;  merdianti,  the  Frendi,  German,  and  Spanish;  and,  tiioiigfa  all  should 
not  beoonqMDed  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modem  foreign  languages,  yet 
none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  leam  them  should  be  refused;  tlieir  Bullish, 
azitfametic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  neoeanry,  not  being  noglectod. 

if  the  new  Univenal  Hitiory  were  also  read,  it  would  give  a  connected  idea 
of  human  aflBairs,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  best  mod- 
em histories,  partionlariy  of  our  mother  country;  then  of  these  <*>iffniBS, 
which  should  be  aooompanied  with  observations  on  their  rise,  increase^  use  to 
Gteat  Britain,  encouragements  and  disooongements,  the  means  to  make  them 
flooriah,  and  secure  their  liberties. 

Scienoea  of  ObaervoHon  and  JSaqperiment 

With  the  history  of  men,  times,  and  nations,  should  be  read  at  proper  houre 
or  days,  some  of  the  best  hiatories  of  nohine,  which  would  not  only  be  delight- 
fnl  to  youth,  and  furnish  them  wiili  matter  for  their  letters,  as  well  as  other 
history,  but  would  afterwards  be  of  great  use  to  them,  whether  they  are  mer- 
chants, handicrafts,  or  divines;  enabling  the  first  the  better  to  underrtand 
many  commodities  and  drugs,  the  second  to  improve  his  trade  or  handicraft 
by  new  mixtures  and  materials,  and  the  last  to  adorn  his  discourses  by  beauti- 
ful comparisons,  and  strengthen  them  by  new  proofs  of  divine  providenoei 
The  conversation  of  all  will  be  improved  by  it,  as  occasions  frequently  occur 
of  mnlrtng  natural  observations,  which  are  instructive,  agreeable^  and  enter- 
taining in  almost  all  companies.  Natural  history  will  also  afford  opportunities 
of  introducing  many  observations,  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
which  may  be  afterwards  of  great  use.  Arbuthnot  on  Air  and  Ailment,  Sano- 
torius  on  Perspiration,  Lemery  on  Foods,  and  some  others,  may  now  be  read, 
and  a  very  Uttle  explanation  will  make  them  sui&ciently  intelligible  to  youth. 

Qardening  and  Agriculture — ComitMroe— ifecAanio  Arts, 
While  they  are  reading  natural  history,  might  not  a  little  gardening,  plant* 
ing^  grafting,  and  inoculating,  be  taught  and  practised;  and  now  and  then  ex- 
cuxsians  made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers,  their  methods 
observed  and  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  being  useful  to  all,  and  skill  in  it  no  disparagement  to  any? 

T^  hUtory  of  commerce,  of  the  invention  of  arts,  rise  of  manufactures^ 
progress  of  trade,  change  of  its  seats,  with  the  reasons  and  causes,  may  also 
be  made  entertaining  to  youth,  and  will  be  useful  to  all.  And  this,  with  the 
accounts  in  other  history  of  the  prodigious  force  and  effect  of  engines  and 
machines  used  in  war,  will  naturally  introduce  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
mechanics,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  weak 
men  perform  such  wonders,  labor  is  saved,  and  manufactures  expedited.  This 
will  be  the  time  to  show  them  prints  of  ancient  and  modem  machines;  to  ex- 
plain them,  to  be  copied,  and  for  lectures  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

Oood  Breeding  and  Doing  Oood, 

With  the  whole  should  be  constantly  inculcated  and  cultivated  that  benignity 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  searching  for  and  seizing  every  opportunity  to 
serve  and  to  oblige;  and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding; 
highly  useful  to  the  pomoooor,  and  most  agreeable  to  all. 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  presented  to  youth,  ex- 
plained and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  inclination,  joined 
with  an  ability,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  family;  which 
ability  is,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  acquired  or  greatly  increased  by 
true  learning;  and  should,  indeed,  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 
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For  ths  Qmtideration  qf  the  TruUees  qf  t/u  Philadelphia  Aeademy. 

It  is  expected  that  every  acholar  to  be  admitted  into  the  achoQl  be  at  least 
able  to  pronoance  and  divide  the  syllablai  in  reading^  and  to  write  a  le^^ible 
band.    None  to  be  received  that  are  under       yean  of  age. 

FvnA  or  Lowett  Cltua. 

Let  the  first  dasi  learn  the  Engliah  grammar  ralei,  and  at  the  iame  time  let 
particnlar  care  be  taken  to  improve  them  in  orthography.  Periiapa  the  latter 
is  best  done  by  pairing  the  scholars;  two  of  those  nearest  equal  in  their  spelling 
to  be  put  together.  Let  these  strive  for  victory;  each  proponnding  ten  words 
efvery  day  to  the  other  to  be  spelled.  He  that  spells  troly  most  of  the  other's 
words,  is  victor  for  that  day;  he  that  is  victor  most  days  in  a  month  to  obtain 
a  prise,  a  pretty,  neat  book  of  some  kind,  nseful  in  tbedr  future  studies.  This 
method  fixes  the  attention  of  diildren  extremely  to  the  orthography  of  words, 
and  makes  them  good  spellers  very  early.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  this  little  art,  in  his  own  language,  as  to  be  perpetually  confound- 
ing words  of  like  sound  and  different  significatioiia;  the  consdouaness  of  whic^ 
defect  makes  some  men,  otherwise  of  good  learning  and  understanding,  averse 
to  writing  even  a  common  letter. 

Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  acholaiB  in  this  class  be  short;  such  as  Croxal's 
fables  and  little  storicsL  In  giving  the  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them ;  let  the 
in;>rmiiig  of  tho  dll&cult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them;  and  let  them  con  it 
over  by  themselves  before  they  are  called  to  read  to  the  master  or  usher;  who 
is  to  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not  read  too  fast,  and  that  they  duly 
observe  the  stops  and  pauses.  A  vocabulary  of  the  most  usual  difficult  words 
mi^ht  be  formed  for  their  use,  with  explanations;  and  they  might  daily  get  a 
few  of  those  words  and  explanations  by  heart,  which  would  a  little  exercise 
their  memories;  or  at  least  they  might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book 
for  that  purpose,  which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  their 
minds,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  every  one  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his 
future  use. 

The  Second  CUue, 

To  be  tan^^  reading  with  attention,  and  with  proper  modulations  of  the 
voice,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  subject 

Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator,  to  be  given  this 
class  for  lessoDS,  (and  some  of  the  easier  Spectators  would  be  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose).  These  lesBons  might  be  given  every  night  as  tasks;  the  scholars 
to  study  them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them  to  give 
an  account,  first  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construction  of  one  or  two  sen- 
tences. This  will  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its 
principal  rules  in  their  memory.  Next^  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the 
scope  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncommon 
word.  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  words» 
and  give  them  that  most  neceoBary  habit  of  reading  with  attention. 

T.10  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modulations  of  voice, 
due  emphasis,  and  suitable  action,  where  action  is  required;  and  put  the  youth 
on  imitating  his  manner. 

Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let  it  be  pointed  out; 
and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked  to  the  youth. 

Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  may  be  made  tu^n\n*Mifi\ 
with  good  styles  of  all  kinds  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
reading  each  kind— sometimes  a  weU-told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  gen- 
eral's q)eech  to  his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  sonio  part  of  a  oomedy,  an 
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v)de,  a  satire,  a  Jettor,  blank  vene^  Hndibrastfo,  heroic,  Ac  But  left  rac^  Ics^ 
BOOS  be  chosen  for  reading  as  contain  some  useful  instmctton,  whereby  the 
understanding  or  morals  of  the  youth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

It  is  required  that  they  shoold  first  study  and  nnderstand  the  lessons,  befon 
they  are  pot  upon  reading  them  properly;  to  which  end  eadi  boy  shoold  hare 
an  Wnglish  Dictionary  to  help  him  over  difflcoltiesL  When  our  boys  read  Bog- 
lish  to  OS,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  vndevstand  what  they  read,  because  we 
do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother  tongue.  But  they  oftoi  read  as  pajrols 
speak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  mwmingi  And  it  is  impossible  a 
reader  should  give  the  due  modulation  to  his  Toioe,  and  prononnce  properly, 
unlesi  his  understanding  goes  before  his  tong^oe,  and  makes  him  master  of  the 
sentiment  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do  not  first  under- 
stand, is  the  cause  of  those  even,  set  tones  so  common  among  readers,  wiudi, 
when  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of  using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct;  by 
which  means,  among  fifty  readers,  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For  want 
of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to  jufluence  the  minds  of  men, 
for  their  own  or  the  puUic  benefit,  lose  half  their  foroe.  Were  there  bat  one 
good  reader  in  a  neighborhood,  a  public  orator  might  be  heard  throog^out  a 
nation  with  the  same  advantages,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  andJenw^ 
as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voiceu 

The  Third  Class, 

To  be  taught  speaking  properly  and  gracefully,  which  is  near  akin  to  good 
reading,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the  studies  of  youtiu  Let  the  scholars  of 
this  dasB  begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  from  some  short  system, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  useful  tropes  and  figurea  Let 
all  their  bad  habits  of  speaking,  all  offences  against  good  grammar,  all  ocrmpt 
or  foreign  accents,  and  all  improper  phrases  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Short 
speeches  from  the  Roman  or  other  history,  or  from  the  parliamentary  debatei^ 
might  be  got  by  heart,  and  delivered  with  the  proper  action,  &a  Speedies 
and  scenes  in  our  best  tragedies  -and  comedies,  (avoiding  everything  that  could 
injure  the  morals  of  youth,)  might  likewise  be  got  by  rote,  and  the  boysezer^ 
deed  in  delivering  or  acting  them;  great  care  being  taken  to  form  their  manner 
after  the  truest  models.  ' 

For  their  farther  improvement,  and  a  lit^  to  vary  their  studies,  let  them 
now  begin  to  read  history,  after  having  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the 
principal  epochs  in  chronology.  They  may  begin  with  Bollin's  Ancient  end 
Roman  Histories,  and  proceed  at  proper  hours,  as  they  go  through  the  sobse- 
quent  classes,  with  the  best  histories  of  our  own  nation  and  colonies.  Let 
emulation  be  excited  among  the  boys,  by  giving,  weekly,  little  prizes,  or  other 
small  encouragements  to  those  who  are  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  wfaot 
they  have  read,  as  to  times,  places,  names  of  persons,  &c  This  will  make  them 
read  with  attention,  and  imprint  the  history  well  in  their  memories^  Inie- 
mnrking  on  the  history,  the  master  will  have  fine  opportunities  of  tn^iHng 
instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  of  improving  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstandings, of  youth. 

The  natural  and  mechanic  history,  contained  in  the  3peolacle  de  la  Naiun, 
might  also  be  begun  in  this  class,  and  continued  throu^  the  subsequent  dasMi, 
by  other  books  of  the  same  kind;  for,  next  to  the  knowledge  of  duty,  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  certainly  tiie  most  usefdl,  as  well  as  the  most  entertsin- 
ing.  The  merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled  better  to  understand  many  com- 
modities in  trade;  the  handicraftsman  to  improve  his  business  by  new  instru- 
ments, mixtures,  and  materials,  and  frequentiy  hints  are  given  for  new 
methods  of  improving  land,  that  may  be  set  on  foot  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  a  oountry. 
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The  Foufih  Ckm, 

To  be  taiogfat  compoflitioiL  Writing  one's  own  Umgnage  well  is  the  neoct 
occenary  accompltehnwnt  after  good  speaUng.  It  is  the  writing-master's  bos- 
inea  to  take  care  that  the  boys  make  fidr  characterSi  and  place  them  straight 
and  even  in  Hie  lines;  bat  to  form  tiieir  style,  and  even  to  take  care  that  the 
stops  and  capitals  are  properly  dispoeed,  is  the  parts  of  the  English  master. 
IIm  boys  should  be  pot  on  writing  letters  to  each  other  on  any  common  occor- 
renoes,  and  on  various  sabjects,  imaginary  bosiness,  etc,  containing  little 
storieB,  aoooimts  of  their  late  reading,  what  part  of  authors  please  them,  and 
why;  letters  of  congratolation,  of  compliment,  of  request,  of  thanks, 
of  recommendation,  of  admonition,  of  consolation,  of  ezpostolation,  ex- 
CQBe,&c.  In  these  they  should  be  tangfat  to  express  themselves  clearly, 
OGDcisely,  and  naturally,  witiiont  affected  words  or  high-flown  phrases.  All 
tbeir  letters  to  pass  through  the  master's  hands,  who  is  to  point  out  the  firalts, 
advise  the  corrections,  and  commend  what  he  finds  right  Some  of  the  best 
kttere  published  in  tiieir  own  language,  as  Sir  William  Temple's,  those  of 
Pope  and  his  friends,  and  some  others,  might  be  set  before  the  youth  as  models, 
their  beauties  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the  master,  the  letters  themselves 
toaascribed  by  the  scholar. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Juices  EUmeiUOy  or  First  Principles  of  Morality,  may  now 
be  read  by  tiie  scholars,  and  explained  by  the  master,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
of  virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds.  And  as  this  class  cantinnes  the  reading  of 
Mrtoiy,  let  them  now,  at  proper  hours,  receive  some  farther  instruction  in 
diroD^ogy  and  in  that  part  ol  geography  (from  the  mathematical  master) 
which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  maps  and  globe&  They  should  also  be 
acquainted  with  tiie  modem  names  of  the  places  they  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
wiitenL  llie  exercises  of  good  reading,  and  proper  speaking,  stUl  contimied 
at  wiitabie  times* 

The  Fifth  ClasB, 

To  improve  the  youth  in  composition,  they  may  now,  besides  continuing  to 
write  letters,  begin  to  write  little  essajTs  in  proee,  and  sometimes  in  verse;  not 
to  make  them  poets,  but  for  this  reason,  that  nothing  acquaints  a  lad  so  speedily 
with  a  variety  of  expression,  as  the  necessity  of  finding  such  words  and 
idirases  as  will  soit  the  measure,  sovmd,  and  riiyme  ot  verse,  and  at  the  same 
time  weQ  express  the  sentiment.  These  essays  should  aU  pass  under  the 
master's  eye,  who  will  point  out  their  faults,  and  put  the  writer  on  correcting 
tfaeuL  Where  the  judgment  is  not  ripe  enough  for  f onning  new  essays,  let  the 
sentimentB  ot  a  Spectator  be  given,  and  required  to  be  clothed  in  the  scholar's 
own  words;  or  the  drcumstanoes  of  some  good  story;  the  scholar  to  find 
expresBioQ.  Let  them  be  put  sometimes  on  abridging  a  paragraph  of  a  diffuse 
auflior;  sometimes  on  dilating  or  amplifying  what  is  wrote  more  closely. 
And  now  let  Dr.  Johnson's  Noelica,  or  First  Prindples  of  Human  Knowledge, 
containing  a  logic,  or  art  of  reasoning,  eta,  be  read  by  the  youth,  and  the 
difflcnltieB  that  may  occur  to  them  be  explained  by  the  master.  The  reading 
of  history,  and  the  exercise  of  good  reading  and  Just  speaking  still  contmued. 

Sixth  CUua. 

hk  this  daas,  besides  continuing  th»  studies  of  the  preceding  in  history, 
riMtoric,  logic,  moral  and  nataral  philosophy,  the  best  Knglish  authors  may  be 
read  and  explained;  as  TUlotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  the 
Ugiier  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  Ouatyiianj  the  best  translations  of  Homer, 
V^gO,  and  Horace,  of  Telemachus,  Travels  of  Cyrus,  eta 

Onoe  a  year  let  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall;  the  trustees  and  citiaens 
pnsent  Then  let  fine  gilt  books  be  given  as  prizes  to  such  boys  as  difltingiiish 
themselves,  and  excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of  teaming,  making  three 
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degrees  of  oosnparison;  giying  the  best  priie  to  him  that  perfonns  bert,  a  leai 
valuable  one  to  him  that  comes  up  next  to  the  best;  and  another  to  the  third. 
Commfln<1ation8|  eooouragement,  and  advice  to  the  reaty  keeping  op  their 
hopoB^  that  by  industry  they  may  excel  another  tima  The  names  ot  those 
that  obtain  the  prize,  to  be  yearly  printed  in  a  list 

The  honn  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  disposed  in  saoh  a  noanner  as 
that  some  claaaes  may  be  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  hands^ 
othem  with  the  mathematical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  acoomits,  geography, 
use  of  the  globes,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc ;  while  the  rest  are  in  the  TgngHah 
school,  under  the  English  master's  care. 

Thus  instructed,  youth  will  come  oat  of  this  school  fitted  for  learning  any 
businesa,  calling,  or  profession,  except  in  such  wherein  languages  are  required; 
and  tiiough  unacquainted  with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be 
masters  of  their  own,  which  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use;  and  withal 
will  have  attained  many  other  valuable  accomplishments;  the  time  usually 
spent  in  A/sgiriHug  those  languages,  often  without  success,  being  here  employed 
in  laying  such  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  ability  as,  properly  improved, 
may  qualify  them  to  pass  through  and  execute  the  several  offices  of  civil  life, 
witb.  advantage  and  reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 

[On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  found  that  the  Institu- 
tion whldi  he  had  originated  in  1748  had  not  only  drifted  away  from  the  plan 
and  methods  marked  out  for  ito  development,  but  that  its  future  progress  had 
become  involved  in  disputes  and  discussion  which  seemed,  in  his  mind,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  first  principles.  Accordingly  in  June,  1789  he 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
Original  Founders  of  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,"  in  which  he  traces  the 
soooessive  steps  by  which  the  trustees  gave  prominence  to  the  classical  side  of 
the  institution,  and  dwarfed  his  conception  of  a  liberal  education  suitable  for 
an  American  citizen  who  had  not  time  or  taste  for  the  aooomplishments  of 
ancient  learning  or  llngnistio  culture.  In  consequence  of  this  course  the 
Academy  became  a  College  and  University  (of  thjB  American  type)  without 
the  option  of  oomnses  which  his  larger  and  more  practical  views  oootamplated. 
He  concludes  his  *  Observations'  as  follows : 

The  whole  bodv  of  science  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  our  modem  languages, 
so  that  learning  tne  ancient  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  become 
absolutely  unnecessary.  But  there  is  in  mankina  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
in  favor  of  ancient  customs  and  habitudes,  which  incline  to  the  continuance  of 
them  after  the  circumstances  which  formerly  made  them  useful  oease  to 
exist  Hate  were  onoe  thought  a  useful  part  of  dress.  They  kept  the  head 
warm,  and  screened  it  from  the  sun,  rain,  snow,  ete. 

At  what  time  hats  were  first  introduced  we  know  not,  but  in  the  last  oantory 
they  were  universally  worn  throughout  Europe.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
wearing  of  wigs,  and  hair  nicely  dressed,  prevailed,  the  puttine  on  of  hats 
was  <i<^i»^  by  genteel  people,  lest  the  curious  arrangements  of  the  curls  and 
powdering  shomd  be  dlsoraered;  and  umbrellas  began  to  supplv  their  place; 
yet  stiU  our  considering  the  hat  as  a  part  of  dress  continues  so  far  to  prevail, 
that  a  man  of  fa^ion  is  not  thought  dressed  without  having  one,  or  something 
like  one,  about  him,  which  he  carries  under  his  arm.  So  that  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  the  poUter  people  in  all  the  courto  and  capital  cities  of  Europe,  who 
have  never,  nor  their  fathers  before  them,  worn  a  hat  otherwise  than  as  a 
ehapeau  bras,  though  tiie  utility  of  snoh  a  mode  of  wearing  it  is  by  no  means 
apparent,  ana  it  is  attended  not  only  with  some  expense,  but  with  a  degree  of 
constant  trouble^ 

The  still  prevailing  custom  of  having  schools  for  teaching  generally  our 
diildren,  in  tiiese  days,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  consider  therefore^ 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  ehapeau  brcut  of  modem  uterature. 

Thus  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seems,  be  much  better  employed 
in  the  education  suiteble  for  such  a  country  as  ours;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  original  trustees.] 


BAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Saiiitxi.  Johnsok,  D.  D^  the  tint  prerident  of  King's  (now  Golara- 
bia,)  College,  New  York,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14tb, 
1606.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  residents  of  Qnilford, 
and  both  deacons  of  the  congregational  church  in  that  town.  His 
grealrgrandfather,  Robert  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  o* 
Kew  Haven.  F^m  a  yerj  early  age,  he  manifested  a  great  fondnesa 
for  books,  and  his  father,  after  a  trial  of  four  or  five  years,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  business,  finally  complied 
with  his  earnest  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  prepare  to  enter  Yale 
College,  then  recently  organised.  He  fitted  for  ooHege  under  Mr.  Eliot, 
who  afterward  settled  at  Killingworth,  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  teacher,  at  Onilford,  and  Mr.  James,  a 
very  eminent  scholar  of  Guilford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College,  then  located  at  Saybrook,  reoeiving  instruction 
from  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Fisk,  at  that  time  tutors  in  the  college,  as 
the  rector  of  the  college,  Mr.  Andrew,  then  resided  at  Milford,  and 
only  instructed  the  senior  class.  In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  of  A. 
B.,  having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  coU^  studies,  made  some 
progress  in  Hebrew. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression to  all  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  England.  The  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  early  emigration  were  dead,  and  most  of  those 
who  came  over,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  had  also  passed 
away ;  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
emigration  had  been  removed,  and  more  returned  to  England  than 
came  firom  thence ;  the  generation  upon  the  stage  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  graduation,  were  almost  entirely  educated  in  this  country ; 
and,  though  the  coune  of  study  at  Harvard  College  was  respectable 
for  the  time,  and  the  circumatances  of  a  colony,  whose  existence  was 
yet  numbered  by  decades  of  years,  yet  it  was  for  from  being  up  to  the 
standard  of  European  culture.  Yale  College  had  maintained  a  sort 
of  nomade  existence,  for  some  thirteen  years ;  its  trustees  were  among 
the  most  eminent  sch<rfars  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
do  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  reputable  school  of  learning ;  but 
its  course  of  instructiott  was  extremely  limited.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Johnson  took  his  degree,  all  that  was  attempted,  in  the  way  of  classi- 
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oJ  learaiog,  was  the  readiDg  of  ^e  or  aiz  of  (^oero^  onitioDa^  » 
manj  books  <^  Virgil,  and  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Ptolter.  la  mathe- 
maticsy  odIj  common  arithmetio,  and  a  little  snnrejiDg  were  taogkt ; 
in  logic,  metaphysics  and  etUosi  tke  doetriaes  ef  the  schootmeo  still 
held  swaj,  and  Descartes^  Bojie,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bacon,  were 
regarded  as  innovators^  from  whom  no  good  could  be  expected  or 
hoped.  In  thM^ogjr,  Ames'  *"  M^dmlUt^  and  "^  Oms  9f  CmtMnmet^ 
and  *"  WoUMu9^  wtie  tite  standaids. 

With,  perhi^ps  a  paidonaUe  ranity,  Mr.  Johnsooy  who  had  stood 
yery  high  as  a  scholar  in  his  clas%  regarded  himsdf  as  possessing 
superior  atttfuaento ;  bnt  his  good  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  was 
very  suddenly  lowered,  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  chance  tbrsw  in 
his  wi^,  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacoin's  ^^AiiMmcement  of  Ltmrmmg^  tfaco 
a  rery  rare  book  in  this  country.  Humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
ignorance,  which  that  book  gate  him,  he  was  stiU  nxnch  enlightened 
by  it,  and,  to  use  his  own  language^  ^seemed  to  himself  like  n  peison 
suddenly  emeiging  out  of  the  glimmer  of  twilight^  into  the  full  snn* 
shine  of  open  day."  His  mind  b^ag  thus  prepaied  Imt  fnrtbsr  cnl* 
tare,  he  soon  had  an  oppoitonity  for  its  subsequent  devek>paa[it  A 
collection  of  boohs  niiade  in  E^lsad  by  Mr.  DnuNner,  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  Tolnmes,  was  sent  over 
to  the  college.  Among  them  were  the  works  of  fiir  Isaac  Newtooi 
Blackman,  8te^  Burnet,  Woodward,  H^ley,  Bentley,  Kennst,  Bar* 
row,  Patiick,  South,  Tillotson,  Sharps  Sco«t,  and  Whitby.  To  it 
mind,  as  earnest  as  was  his  to  acquire  knowledge^  these  booki  fiir> 
niriied  indeed  ^a  feast  of  fiit  things.**  In  cMnpany  with  Messts. 
Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittelsey,  and  his  classmates^  WetaofO  and 
Brown,  he  deroted  all  his  leisure  to  their  perusal 

Meantime,  the  college  was  in  great  danger  of  eitinction.  Hie  stn- 
dents,  comphining  of  the  unfitness  of  their  tatoff%  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  ccAony,  studying  vnder  sodi  teachers 
as  they  chose ;  a  part,  indading  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Con*' 
nectiout  River,  pbeed  themselves  under  the  dimotion  of  Mestts. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministeis  at  Hartford,  who  wers 
trustees  of  the  college^  nnd  at  their  instigation,  Msssis^  Wilfiams  and 
Smith,  two  young  miusten,  were  pemuaded  to  set  up  a  cdkgiate 
school  at  Wethersfleld,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  the 
college  thither;  and  to  this  sohool,  the  stodenta  of  the  river  towm 
resorted.  Those  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  seashore^  pat  theah 
selves  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  OuilfiMtL 

Under  these  drcumstances,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held,  in 
the  spring  of  1716 ;  a  majority  o£  the  trustees  present,  as  well  as 
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Am  gewAuMTy  Mr.  SakoMstoU,  «f  TSem  Londom,  w«r9  ia  &vor  of  6ttab- 
Kdiiiig  Ike  eolleg*  at  New  Haven ;  tat  Ae  mmoiky  wiee  vefj  bitter 
in  their  eppondoii,  end  a  rote  wm  paned,  referring  the  mattir  to  the 
general  eenit,  which  me  te  he  held  et  New  Haven,  in  Oetoher  of  that 
year.  TUi  Meeting  of  the  tweteee  wae  not  attended  by  Meeeit. 
Woodbridge  and  Bnokingham,  the  Hartfcrd  ininiaten,  and  they  pro<- 
Med  againet  ka  iegafity  and  ita  aotSon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  oenrty  (or  eelonial  kgblatnre,)  a 
•aajofity  ef  the  nMmfaem  of  both  benaei  wera  found  to  be  in  fitvor  Oa 
eatnUiehing  Ae  ooHege  ai  Vetw  Haven,  and  an  net  of  aeieniMy  was 
paeeed  for  that  parpoee.  The  majority  of  the  tnieteee  then  BMt,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Johneon,  who  was  then  bnt  twenty  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  tntors,  and,  with  a  tiew  of  reeooeiling  the  ounorify,  selected 
Ifn  Smidi,  one  (tf  the  WetheesQeld  teachen,  ae  the  other.  They 
rise  eommenoed  a  snbacription  to  obtain  the  means  of  eneotiiig  a  col- 
lege building,  and  procured  an  avehiteet  from  BaatM^  to  oversee  the 


The  minority,  however,  were  ineiorable;  Mr.  Smith  and  all  his 
paity  revising  to  consider  any  oveftnree  finr  a  union,  and  the  Weth^ 
ereMd  eobool  was  maintsinol  The  etodenta  along  the  sea-coas^ 
about  twenty  in  number,  eame  together  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr. 
^ohaaon  b^gaii  his  course  of  Instmotion  there,  assiited  by  Mr.  Noyes, 
the  miniffer  of  the  town.  On  the  18th  September,  1717,  a  oom«- 
meacement  was  heU  at  Kew  Haven,  and  the  same  day  at  Wethers^ 
ieU,  and  degrees  were  conferred  in  both  phoea.  The  trustees  at 
Kew  Haven,  ehose  Mr.  Brown,  a  olssemste  of  Mr.  Johoecn,  as  a 
^Moad  tutor.  Harmoniaug  fttlly  ia  their  views,  these  two  young 
men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Itadents  under  their  ehaige,  extendii^  the  eoune  of  mathematical 
Itedy,  inCrodneing  the  worha  of  Locke  and  Sir  baao  Newton,  into  the 
eettege  cootae,  and  snbatituting  the  Ooperoiean  lor  the  Ptoiemanie 
pysteaa,  which  had  bidierto  been  taught  It  was  n  fortunate  drcnm*- 
stance  for  them,  that  Ifa^  troubles  without,  withdrew  public  attention 
from  these  innovations  within,  the  sneoeediog  year,  (1718,)  the 
tionble  which  had  existed  between  the  two  partiee  at  New  Haven 
and  WethemSeld,  was  settled  by  a  oompramise.  The  degrees  given 
et  Wetherefteld  were  eonfimed ;  a  traet  of  land  belonging  to  the 
pplony  was  soId«  and  of  Ae  nvails  £260  eurrenqF,  was  given  to  the 
eeOeg«  e^  New  Haveo,  and  Smo  enrrency  to  Hartford,  toward  the 
eiectian  of  a  state  house,  as  an  ofiset  for  the  loss  of  the  college.  As 
e  result  ef  tUe  settleosent,  the  Wethersield  students  eame  to  New 
Haven,  and  though  somewhat  turbulent,  there  wns  but  little  subso* 
quent  trouble  with  them. 


^52  tAinriif  joBNBOif. 

The  mme  year,  Rer.  Timothy  Gntler,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
congrqpational  ohnrch  in  Stratford,  and  an  intimate  frirad  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  was  choeen  rector  <^  the  college,  and  having  reodred  a  yeiy 
liberal  donation  from  Elihn  Yale,  of  London,  the  tmstees  gave  to  their 
new  bnilding,  the  name  of  Tale  College.  In  a  litUe  more  than  a  year 
after  the  appdntment  of  Mr.  OuUer  to  the  rectorship,  Mr.  John- 
son resigned  his  tutorship,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  March,  1720,  reject- 
ing several  more  eligible  offers,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the 
college,  and  have  the  advantage  of  its  library,  and  Uie  sodety  of  its 
teachers. 

Of  the  change  which  soon  after  took  place  in  his  religious  views^ 
and  which  led  him,  and  several  of  his  ftiends,  to  seek  ordination  in 
the  Anglican  church,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  at  length ;  it 
was  unquestionably  the  result  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  sincere 
belief  in  the  error  of  his  previous  creed,  and  when  we  consider  that 
its  result  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  sympathy  and  r^pird  of  aQ  his 
previous  friends,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fiurest  opportunities  of 
preferment  and  reputation,  which  were  ever  perhaps  offered  to  a 
young  man  in  his  position,  we  can  not  avoid  doing  honor  to  the  moral 
courage  which  led  to  the  step,  however  we  may  regard  the  creed  he 
adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  November,  1722,  rector  Cutler 
and  Mr.  Brown,  having  resigned  their  offices,  set  sail  in  company  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  ibr  England,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English 
bishop.  Mr.  Wetmore,  another  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  followed, 
a  few  months  later.  In  March,  1728,  they  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  week  after  Mr.  Brown  died  of  the  small 
poz. 

In  May,  Mr.  Cutler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
soon  after,  the  same  degrees  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  Univernty 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Johnson  returhed  to  this  country, 
in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Stratford,  Conn.  The 
change  in  his  views  subjected  him  to  considerable  opposition,  but  his 
equable  temper,  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
marked  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  caused  the  people  to  esteem  him  h^hly. 
In  1725,  he  married  Mrs.  Charity  Niooll,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Rich* 
ard  Floyd,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  by 
wht>m  she  had  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
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It  was  the  fortane  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  on  terms  of  intimBcy  and 
correspondence,  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  day, 
both  in  England  and  this  country.    Among  the  most  intimate  of  his 
friends^  at  this  period  of  his  4ife,  was  Goyemor  Burnett  of  New  York, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  that  name,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning '  and  genius,  but  eccentric  both  in  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
reasoning.    The  Governor  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Clarke, 
Whiaton,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  Jackson  and  Sykes,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
sought  to  win  his  friend  Johnson  to  his  views.    Mr.  Johnson's  mental 
habits  were  such,  that  he  would  neither  receive  or  reject  any  theory 
or  doctrine,  until  he  had  carefiilly  and  patiently  examined  it  on  all 
sides ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  all  his  fine  powers  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  already  named ;  the 
result  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  views,  though  with  a  large 
diarity  for  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.    In  1729,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  Bishop  Berkeley,  then  dean 
of  Deny,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country,  and  resided  for  two  and-  a  half 
years  near  Newport,  R.  I.    During  his  residence  here,  Mr.  Johnson 
often  visited  him  and  was  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy  with  him,  and 
often  in  his  after  life  referred  to  these  interviews,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  free  in- 
tercourse with  so  eminent  a  scholar,  and  philosopher.    When  the 
Dean  was  about  leaving  America,  Mr.  Johnson  pmd  him  a  final  visit, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  took  occasion  to  commend  to  his 
notioe  Tale  College  as  a  deserving  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  send  the  college  some  books.    The  commendation  was 
remembered ;  two  years  after,  the  Dean  and  some  of  his  friends  sent 
to  the  college  a  present  of  neariy  a  thousand  volumes  of  choice  books, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  folios.    The  value  of  this  gift  was  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.    About  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Johnson,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  trustees,  his  fSarm 
of  ninety^ix  acres  on  Rhode  Island,  the  annud  income  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  badielors  of  arts,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  rector  of  the  college,  and  a  minister  of  the  church  oi 
Bnglaifd,  should  appear  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars ;  provided 
tiieyirould  reride  at  tiie  college,  the  three  years  between  their  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies ;  and 
the  forfeiture,  in  cases  of  non-residence,  were  to  be  given  in  premi- 
ums of  hooks,  to  those  that  performed  the  best  exercises.    For  many 
years  after  the  return  of  Bi^op  Berkdey,  to  England,  Mr.  Johnson*s 
life  passed  smoothly,  in  the  performance  of  his  parochial  duties,  and 
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the  proseeotiote  of  hk  ttadM ;  oooMMal^,  die  eahn  tod  evw  tAor 
ef  his  MA»  WW  efigfatly  ruffled  bf  pUBpliWl  coDlTdvenieBi  wUh  |1mm« 
who  attadied  the  ereed  or  [Hwclioe  ef  the  Ahf^tbm  ehvifch''— coMro^ 
rerdes  in  which  he  mrely  lat  ^yer  aeled  Ihe  pert  of  the  eggtfe«eef» 
hat  umjMj  of  ih^  raqxmdeDt  Of  tbit  AeHKter  wm  hb  oeAtiovei«]r 
with  Mr.  Diekiotoot  Mr*  Fotcreft,  Mr.  OndHui^  hie  *"  Letter  fr^mi 
Afietccke  to  AnUMee^  end  hie  vf^oi&der  to  Mr.  DidtinaeB^  ■^W/ 
to  that  letter.  In  oo&tro^efiji  ae  everf  where  elee,  it  maj  be  fe^ 
marfcedf  that  Mr.  Johmoe  exhibited  the  efaarader  of  the  CSMBtijUi 
gentleman,  never  svfiering  himtelf  to  be  betrayed  into  the  nse  of  tbe 
bitter  and  acrioKMuoas  langoage,  which  hare  made  the  odimm  tkto* 
ioffieum,  prorerbial,  as  the  meet  yenomons  of  all  hatreds.  In  114S^ 
Mr.  Johnson  published  ^A  SyeUm  ef  MoruUif^  eontainiag  the  fint 
prineiples  of  moral  philosophy  or  ethics,  in  a  chain  <^  neceesatj  oofth' 
•eqneneei  from  eeitain  fiwts.''  This  work  had  a  high  repotaftioa  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale.  In  1 14M^ 
the  degree  of  Dootor  in  Divinity,  was  nnanimoosly  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  UnivetBity  <^  Oxford.  The  degree  was  conferred,  h  m 
aaid,  at  the  epeeial  instance  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Ho^gee,  then  Vice-CbaQcellor  of  the  UnivenRtj  and 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Dr.  Astiy,  and  others. 

The  honor  thus  conferred  on  him,  had  only  the  effect  to  make  bim 
more  zealous  in  his  studies,  espteially  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  ori* 
ental  langui^ges^  in  which  he  was  more  proficient  than  moat  of  Urn 
BcholaiB  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  two  sons;  William  Samuel,  and  William,  betli 
whom  he  fitted  for  coll^pe  himeel^  and  entered  them  at  Yale  when 
they  were  aboot  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  elder  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  IX  from  the  Dniversitj  of 
Oxford,  in  176ft,  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  agent  <^  the  Colonj 
in  England ;  the  younger  studied  divinity,  and  was  subsequently  a 
tutor  in  King's  Ck)llege,  under,  his  fiithw. 

Dr.  Johnson  prepared  a  compendium  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
another  of  ethics,  for  the  use  of  his  sons,  and  these  were  published 
together  in  1752, 1^  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  then  just  established  at  Hiiladelphin.  Di; 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  constant  correi^ondents  for  many 
years,  and  the  views  of  the  latter  on  electrknty  were  laid  before  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  their  publication.  The  plan  of  education  in  the  Unt- 
versity  in  which  Dr.  FranUin  was  deq>fy  interested^  was  also  modified 
at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  oftred  the  ptesidency  of  it,  whidi» 
however,  he  declined. 


In  lt5S,  tlM  prinapal  g^nOmnem  «f  New  Yoik,  lAh  LiMteiiast- 
GovenMT  Debnwy  at  tbeir  huA^  vndertook  to  tmmi  a  eoUage  ia 
New  York  €%»  ]ii  aU  Ihair  plaii«,  Dr.  Mmmm  was  eoBaaltad,  aad 
when  ilid  chaitar  waa  obtained,  aad  Ikey  warn  leadf  lo  organiia  the 
oollage,  he  was  aleeM  pteiidBat  He  at  iiat  ^tdinadv  bat  tediag 
that«  ooleM  he  aaoeptedt  tbey  w«ald  pdiiu|aiak  the  CBtorprite,  he  varj 
rolnetaatly  oeaaBiited,  and  ia  174^4  took  leave  of  hie  eoagMgatioa  ai 
Stiatfeid,  with  deep  foyet  aa  bath  akiee.  A  abgular  emidftieii  4vae 
attached  to  hit  aeeepteaeei  vUdi  abawa  hov  great  aa  aaaoant  of 
tenor  the  ravagee  of  emaU-pax  had  prodaeed  ia  the  anwle  ef  aV 
daawB,  at  that  tkna ;  '^henaeiobeatliberCytaMliveeeMaiieplaea 
of  Mfisty  in  the  eaantiyt  wheaerer  1he  aoMJl-^x  ahaaM  render  k 
daa^poae  far  Um  to  Kiide  ia  the  dtf.^  To  thoee  who  hm%  oaly 
kaovsi  iti  daafen,  what  aioditad  fcj  saeaaadoa,  ehis  'Oatraoedinarjr 
diead  aeeaiie  aliaeat  inmedibleL 

On  the  17th  Jaty,  171^4,  the  ifarat  ehaa,  eaaiulitig  of  Urn  atadenUt 
aMembled  in  the  Teitry-voQiii  of  TriaMjr  Cbafdi,  aad  Ike  vegalar 
oaaiae  of  etndjr  waa  aooMneaeed,  the  doctor  UmMlf  heartag  the  red- 
tatioM.  In  addkioa  to  the  labor  of  iBfltrcutiea,  lie  alio  drew  up  the 
farm  of  prayen  for  the  ooUege,  emnpoMd  aaaitalAe ooAleat,  oompiled 
a  body  ^  bwa  ibr  their  lue,  deriMd  a  aeai  tar  the  oorporalion,  aa- 
sktad  in  the  planaiag  of  the  ooilege  ediCca,  and  wrote  to  his  Mends 
in  Eh^and,  Bishop  Sheilaek,  At obbishap  Sedker,  and  (he  Society  for 
the  propagation  af  the  gospel,  for  SMsistaoee.  On  the  admission  of 
the  seoond  cbss,  his  yonnger  aoa,  Wtttiani  f  ohnsoa,  was  appobted 
tator,  whidi  ofiee  he  'fitted,  to  cmiversal  aoeeptanoe,  for  aiore  tium  a 
year,  when  he  sailed  for  England,  In  ifovember,  1755,  wtt&  a  Tiew  to 
tske  orders,  aad  setHe,  as  the  missioaary  of  the  floeiety  for  Che  propa- 
gstien  of  the  goapel,  at  Westd&ester.  He  reseived  holy  orders,  in 
Mistek,aBd  the  degree  of  A.  If .  waa  coafoired  on  him  hf  both  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  llay,  1756  ;  but,  sooa  after  hh  return  from 
Caoibridge,  he  was  seiaed  witfi  the  small-poK,  of  whidi  he  died,  lime 
20th,  1756.  A  Mr.  Ontttng,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oaodbndge,  sue- 
ossded  Ur.  Jolinsaa  aa  tatar;  ihe  eoDege  edl5ee  was  making  good 
piQgrem,  but,  soon  after  the  president  reocsfod  ^the  pdofkl  intdligenoe 
of  the  death  of  faiaaoa,  he  was  eompelled  to  leave  New  York,  by  ^e 
preralenee  of  the  snudUpoc  Ihere,  and  could  not  return  under  a  year. 
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doctor;  uaA  thh  It  hudtf  aatter  of  Mrprfae ;  fcr,  at  the  eommeiicaaiem  of  jhh  mioistrj, 
febfH«S,|lr.Oirttar, hind^jr^^wipitl  vltlitoit IMifrMift I^BiicIhS;  trii M«id,«r. nrow% 
aed  with  it  there,  m  did  elto,  mbM^ottit  to  Mi  ftmomH  to  Hmt  aroia,Ms  fow^v^qn  i 
hthlmidf  BMre  than  oiie«  left  hie  poet  In  Nev  Torfc,  ia  coneeqaenee  of  iuiicevBleiiee;  end 
liJ»3,Ui9eMnl«lfe  Afi*  KkliB  to  JL 


He  left  ftboQt  tihrty  studento  in  tbe  three  cliiwis  and,  m  Mr.  Catting 
WM  nnaUe  to  teach  them  all,  Mr.  Treadwell,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
OoUego,  waa  appointed  second  tutor.    Daring  the  jear  1757,  the 
college  received  from  England  a  libraiy,  conaiathig  of  abont  fifteen 
hnndred  volameei  the  beqaeat  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bristowe,  throagh  ihe  So- 
dety  fi>r  the  propagation  of  the  goapel.    Dr.  Johnson  retamed  to 
New  Yorky  in  March,  1768,  and  in  June  fetlowing  was  caHed  to  boij 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  very  happily  for  thirty-two  years. 
On  the  21st  Jane,  1768,  he  held  his  ftnt  commencement,  at  which  tbe 
ftttdents  received  their  first  degree,  and  several  other  persons  the  second. 
Daring  the  snceeeding  year,  the  college  cnrrieolam  was  more  thor» 
ooghly  systematiaed,  the  president  giving  instructions  in  Greek,  logics 
metaphysica,  and  ethics,  while  the  tutors,  or  professors  as  they  were 
now  caUed,  divided  between  them  the  other  studies.    In  1759,  soon 
after  the  second  commencement,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Straifbrd,  though  not  without  much  anxiety  of  mind  rela- 
tive to  the  college,  aa  the  mathematioal  professor  was  very  ill  with 
consumption,  and  died  the  ensuing  spring.    In  April,  Benjamin 
Nicdl,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  step^Mns,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  govenors  or  trustees  of  the  college,  died  very 
suddenly.    The  loss  was  a  veiy  severs  one  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
community,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  de- 
sired to  resign  lus  office  and  retura  to  Stratford,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  with  his  only  surviving  son ;  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  England,  deriring  that  two  gentlemen  might  be  sent  out,  one 
to  act  as  mathematical  professor,  and  the  other  to  take  his  place. 
The  college  edifice  was  at  thia  time  completed,  and  he  removed  into 
it,  and  here  held,  in  May,  1760,  his  third  commencement,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cutting,  perfermed  the  whde  duty  of  teadiing  the 
four  classes  that  year.    In  1761,  soon  after  the  fourth  commence- 
ment,  he  published  an  essay,  entitled  M  Demonairaiion  of  the  Rm" 
iomabUneu^  UmfidtmB^  and  grmi  Duty  of  Prayer^^  and,  not  long 
after,  a  sermon  ^0%  the  Beauty  of  BoHneee  m  the  Worek^  cf  fAe 
Ckwrck  of  Englomdr    In  June  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Beach,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  and  former  parishioner. 
At  the  commencement  of.  the  .next  term,  a  mathematical  professor, 
Mr.  Bobert  Harper,  was  appointed,  and  the  cares  of  the  president 
somewhat  diminlBhed.    The  college  had  been  partially  endowed  by 
moneys  raised  by  subscription,  and  by  a  lottery,  at  the  time  of  its 
cbaiter,  and  had  subsequently  received  a  donation  of  £600  from  the 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  a  Mr.  Murray  had  be- 
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qneathed  to  it  an  estate  of  about  £10,000  carrencj ;  but,  afUor  erect- 
ing the  neoeiaarj  bnildinga,  and  inenrring  other  expenses,  its  funds 
were  reduced  so  low,  that  the  interest  was  not  sufficient,  with  the  other 
income  of  the  college,  for  the  support  of  the  officers,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  it  should  be  further  endowed.  The  president  was 
desirous  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  some  assistance 
6om  England,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  offering,  in  the  visit  of 
James  Jaj,  M.  D^  to  England,  the  governors  were  persuaded  by  the 
prorident  to  accept  Dr.  Jay's  offer,  to  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  them. 
Hie  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  sailed  for  Eng* 
land  a  fdw  weeks  before,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  on  a  like 
errand  in  behalf  of  hift  own  college,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  friends 
of  both,  the  collection  for  the  two  colleges  was  made  a  joint  one. 
The  king,  however,  gave  £400  to  the  college  at  New  York,  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  King's  College.  The  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  collection,  received  by  King's  College,  amounted  to 
about  £6,000,  above  the  expenses.  In  the  autumn  of  1762,  Rev. 
Myles  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  came  to  New 
York,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Seeker  as  a  suitable  person  for  a 
professor  in  the  college,  and  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  should 
resign.  He  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  won  the  regard  of  all  the  friends  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  intended  to  resign  until  after  the  commencement,  in 
May,  1763,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mis.  Johnson,  of  small-pox,  in 
February,  of  that  year,  determined  him  to  relinquish  his  situation  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  he  accordingly  threw  in  his  resignation  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen 
president  before  the  commencement  in  May,  and  Dr.  Glossy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  appointed  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Johnson  again  became  rector  of  the  church  at  Strat- 
fcrd,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death.  But  though  it 
would  have  seemed  that,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  after  a  life  of 
80  great  intellectual  activity,  he  would  have  sought  the  repose  and 
quiet  he  had  so  fiurly  earned,  yet  we  find  the  instinct  of  the  teacher 
was  so  strong,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  new  labors  in  behalf  of  his 
grand-children,  preparing  first  an  English  grammar  for  their  use,  then 
vovidng  his  catechism,  his  works  on  logic  and  ethics,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing a  Hebrew  and  English  grammar,  published  in  London,  in  1767| 
and  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  in  1771.  At  the  same  tame,  he 
Yoviewed,  with  great  care,  his  theological  and  philosophical  opinions, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  were  based ;  spent  some  hours  each 
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djiy  in  tlie  ttaidj  of  tlia  Habieir  aeripUuvti  «od»  tkoi^  laboring 
uad«r  m  partial  paralyBit  of  the  haad^  kipt  nf^  widi  gvMt  pvnclnaiitf » 
ao  eitemive  cemapondaiioa  iridi  ooiiaetit  JBai,  V)th  ia  Ifagtand  and 
AmericiL  After  hie  death,  portioae  of  hie  oomipoadeiiee  with 
Biehopt  Berkeley,  Sherlodc,  and  Lowtb,  and  AffcUbMhop  8eolBer,ivere 
pablisbed,  and  fiiUy  jiiiti6ed  the  high  nepitatba  in  which  he  had 
been  held  while  ia  liih.  Hie  death,  whioh  ooonrred  on  the  6th  of 
Januaiy,  1V72,  was  veiy  peaoeliil,  and,  though  soddea,  eatiiely  malr 
tended  with  paiD.  He  expired  while  sittiBg  ia  hii  duur,  and  oonYcn* 
ing  on  his  approaehii^  d^mrtare,  with  hie  fiunilj. 

The  foUowing  inecriptioa,  compeeed  by  hie  fiiead  aad  aueoeitar  ia 
the  presideney  of  Kin^  College^  Bev.  Br.  Cooper,  wai  pUoed  upoa 
his  xDODamenti  in  Christ  Chinch,  Stratford  ^*^ 

IL  S. 

Sakvbus  JonxaoK,  D.  D.« 
C«%Bi  B^tJU,  Nmri  Ebormi 
Prmtidii  piimt, 
«t  hajnu  Ecolen*  aope  RtciMW 
Natui  die  14to  Oetob.  leOS 
Obiit  eto  Ju.  1772. 

**  If  deoeot  difait|r»  and  modest  mien, 

Tbe  oheeriiil  hMrt,  and  eonntenanee  terene ; 

If  pure  rrf%*oN,  and  unaiillied  AtmM, 

Hii  aga'aiolaoe^  and  kis  aeaivli  in  ftatk ; 

If  pie^,  in  all  the  patha  be  trod. 

Still  riling  Tig'roua  to  hie  Lord  and  God; 

If  ehantyt  thixiogfa  all  tbe  noe  he  Tan 

Still  iriiUng  well,  nnd  doing  good  to  aMn  ; 

If  hai'iii'agv  free  from  pcdantiy  and  |nde»*" 

Iffmth  and  mrtue,  walkiiy;  side  bj  side ; 

If  wen  to  maii  his  being's  aim  and  end,— 

To  Aine  Arongh  Hie,  a  knthmd,ftdm,  Wend ; 

If  these  ambitions  in  thy  eonl  can  mise» 

Ezette  thj  rererenee,  or  demand  thy  praise ; 

Mmjgr    sue  yet  ihoa  quit  this  eaitUy  scene, 

ltf««s  Me  amae,  wd  be  Whet  lU  Ims  hseo.*' 

Jfriae  Coot 
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GioBoa  BniKLwr,  D.]X|  Bitho|^  of  Clojme,  but  better  known  In  this 
oottntry  as  Dean  Beikelej,  becaaae  he  waa  m>  deiignated  dmring  hie  resi- 
dcDce  in  Rhode  Island  from  1729  to  1781,  and  at  the  time  he  founded 
the  ScholanUp  which  bears  his  name  in  Tale  coUsge^waa  bom  at  Kil- 
Grin,  near  Thomastowni  Coontj  of  Kilkenny,  Irdaadf  on  tho  13th  of 
March,  1684.  He  entered  trinitjr  coUege  in  1699,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
in  1707,  and  became  Senior  Fellow  in  1717,  whiob  he  rssigned  when 
oonsecratod  Bishop  of  Oloyne  fai  1788. 

In  1718,  Berhel^igr  removed  to  London,  where  his  leamini^at  once 
ssaet  and  varied,  hn  refined  taste,  hisspecnlative  phQosophy,  benevolent 
aspirations^  and  his  fine  cokiqaial  powers,  won  the  admiration  and  fiiend* 
ship  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  the  metropolisL*    in  1714,  he 
aooonq>aiiied  Lord  Peterborough  as  chaplain  to  Italj ;  and  in  17S4,  was 
made  Dean  of  Deny,  at  an  income  of  £1,100  a  fear.    Abont  this  time 
he  matured  his  scheme  for  training  pastors  for  the  colonies,  and  mission* 
aries  and  tsachers  for  the  American  Indians,  by  a  college  at  Bermudas^ 
To  carry  it  out,  he  devoted  his  own  time  and  means,  and  strove  to  enlist 
the  contributions  and  personsl  eHbrts  of  his  friends.    Having  secured 
the  promise  of  £20,000  from  the  government,  and  married  a  wife  (the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Forster  of  Ireland),  he  set  out 
with  a  few  friends  for  Nevrport  early  iti  September,  1728,  but  did  not 
reach  there  till  the  28rd  of  January,  1729.    After  waitbg  three  years  of 
deferred  hope  for  the  fiinds  from  the  tngflish  ministry  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  educational  enterprise,  the  Dean  returned  to  England  in 
1781,  where  the  MfiagniH(i«  of  his  personal  presence  was  soon  felt  at 
court,  and  he  was  prolneled  to  the  bishopric  of  Ckiyne.    During  his  nine 
years  of  residence  hi  his  diocese,  his  pen  and  voice  were  exerted  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  the  people,  to  induce  habits  of  profitable  industry, 
and  to  induce  the  government  to  include  not  the  nobility  and  the  protest* 
snts  only,  but  the  whole  people  of  Irshmd  hi  the  piivilc^  of  the  British 
constitution.     Ha  <^iM;  pubKiAied  In  1785,  stnticipates,  in  its  sug- 
gestions of  reform^  most  of  the  ameliorations  of  tiie  test  half  century  in 
English  l^slation.    His  later  philosophical  speoolations  were  more  in 
•ccordance  with  those  of  I^ato^  but  all  his  writings  eariy  and  tete  in  life, 
were  designed  to  inspire  lofty  conceptions  of  the  being  sM  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  a  profottad  sense  of  devotion  and  doty,  ss  well  ss  to  rid 


*Sir  Jmdm  llMkiiiiiMlK  li  Ml  Vnpm^lbM^  nSiMiAy.  mfz  *Adrmm  Uetiom  and 
knttte  viis  eoMMffsd  mUf  ta  l»»i^  iiHiltii^,  aad  ■— irHie^iW  ^  aSv^M  bin.  The  Mvtra 
MOM  of  Swift  Mdand  hk  tWaw;  tte  BwdMl  AdSiwa  mimitmmA  to  iMOMltoCkrU  to  hk  mm- 
Mow tpMuhtioM.  GhMMlar  eoavtttod  Um  mUm  of  PofW  into  fwvid  pnAm;  •vw  Um  diaoor- 
«nii|.  fcHidioQi,  ud  tntbolMt  AttoiWy  wid,  alWr  m  inmrkm  wffli  bin,  ^'lo  nodi  ondec^ 
■UodiQc  M  nodi  knowtodft,  ••  muA  teaooMMt,  md  meli  knuH^  I  dU  imI  tbiok  iMd  bam  Om 
pottioo  of  my  bat  uagih  till  I  ww  tUi  feotlMma.*'  Bit  works  w%  boyond  ditpoto,  tiio  Saert 
■oMiorpbiliMoiiliiMlttyloaiBoeCloero.  fwbapt  tboy  surpon  Ummo  of  tbot  orator  io  Ibo  won- 
dMfttl  ait  by  whieb  tiio  IMHt  Sgbt  «■  tfcMim  oa  *t  Inmfc  aimSt  end  ovMoNwt  parti  of  Um 
■tit  tabtlo  of  baoMo 
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the  liteiturj  world  of  Atheism  and  irreligion.  'Troth  is  the  cry  of  all, 
bat  the  game  of  a  few.  He  who  would  make  real  progreas  in  knowl- 
edge, must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  his  youth,  the  later  growth,  as  well 
as  the  first  fruitS)  at  the  altar  of  Truth.'  He  died  b  Oxford,  Jan.  23, 
1768. 

Dr.  Berkeley*B  lore  of  classical  learning  is  perpetuated  in  Trinity  col* 
lege,  Dublin,  by  his  foundation  of  an  annual  prise  for  Greek  scholarship, 
and  in  Yale  college  by  the  scholarship  and  prices  which  bear  his  name. 

Berkeley  published  in  1707,  his  ArithmeHea  dUfue  Algebra  aut  Eu' 
elide  demoMtratiane ;  in  1709,  a  Ifew  Theory  qf  Visum;  in  1710,  his 
treatise  on  the  Frineipltt  of  Hvman  Knowledge;  in  1718,  Three  Du;^ 
loguei  between  Hylae  and  Phihnorue  in  defense  of  his  theory  of  Ideas  as 
opposed  to  Material  Objects;  in  1789,  the  Minute  Fhiloeopher^  composed 
in  Rhode  Island ;  in  1785,  the  Analyst^  and  ViiwU  Language;  in  1741, 
the  Querist^  to  express  his  views  of  the  evils  and  the  remedies  for  the 
disturbed  condition  of  Ireland;  in  1742,  A  Word  to  the  Wiee,  addressed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  exhorting  them  to  urge  and 
encourage  their  people  to  more  systematic  and  persistent  industiy  by 
which  a  fertile  soil  and  benign  climate  can  be  made  a  universal  blessing; 
and  in  1744,  Sirie  or  the  virtues  of  Tar-water. 

JkeUny  of  America, 

The  If  use,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme^ 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame: 

In  happy  dimes,  where,  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone^ 

And  fanded  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  dimes,  the  seat  of  innocence^ 

Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules ; 
Where  men  shall  not  Impose  for  truth  and  sense^ 

The  pedantiy  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage^ 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts^ 

2^t  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay : 

Such,  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day, 

By  foture  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past^ 
A  fifth  shall  dose  the  drama  with  the  day. 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last    . 
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DB.  JOHITBOK  AVD  DIAV  BEHXSUBT— 1T2^1T31. 

Dr.  Bemrdsley,  in  his  lAft  and  Corretpondence  of  Samuel  Johmcm, 
J).D.^  First  President  of  King's  (now  Coiambia)  College,  introduces 
several  interesting  letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dean  Berkeley.  We  extract  snch  portions  as  relate  to  the  Dean's 
benefactions  to  Yale  College,  and  to  his  views  on  the  erection  of  a 
college  in  New  York,  which  were  also  communicated  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, at  the  time  he  was  maturing  his  plan  for  an  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Jobsson's  life  was  from  the  beginning 
of  1729  to  the  aatamn  of  1731, — ^the  period  covered  by  the  residence  of  Dean 
Berkeley  at  Newport,  in  Bhode  lakind.  Before  that  dignitary  came  to  America, 
he  had  read  his  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,'  and  had  not  only  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  ability  and  character  of  the  aathor,  bnt  had  become,  in  a 
measure,  a  convert  to  liia  metaphysical  opinions.  Desiroos  of  conversing  with 
80  extraordinary  a  genius  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  he  made  a  visit  to 
Newport  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  through  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Honyman, 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  place,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Dean,  and  admitted  to  a  free  and  ftill  discussion  of  his  philosophical  works,  and 
of  the  benevolent  scheme  which  brought  him  to  this  country.  It  was  gratiQr- 
ing  to  Johnson  that  in  this  first  interview  he  was  received  with  such  marked 
kindness  and  confidence,  besides  being  presented  with  those  of  the  Dean's  pub- 
lications  which  had  not  fallen  under  his  eye.  The  personal  acquaintance  thus 
begun  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  fiiendahip  and  correspondence  between 
two  great  thinkers. 

There  are  glimpses  of  Bericeley  among  the  wits  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  he  was  intimate  with  Steele  and  Addison,  and  a  companion  of  Swift  and 
Pope.  He  had  been  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  official  em* 
ployment  as  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  preacher  for  the  TTniversity,  but  resigned 
his  Fellowship  in  1724,  on  being  preferred  to  the  Deanery  of  Deny, — an  im- 
portant living  in  the  Irish  Church,  with  an  annual  income  of  about  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds.  A  romance^  connected  with  Dean  Swift^  caused  him  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  will  of  a  lady  of  Dutch  descent  (Miss  Yanhormigh),  but  as  he  was 
an  'absolute  philosopher  in  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power,'  the  fortune  which 
came  to  him  so  unexpectedly  appears  to  have  only  ripened  his  conception  of  the 
plan  of  erecting  a  college  at  Bermuda  for  better  supplying  the  plantations  with 
clergymen,  and  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  published  a  tract  ifi  defense  of  the  enterprise. 
It  had  taken  such  shape  in  his  mind,  that  he  pleaded  for  it  with  wonderfhl 
power,  and  was  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  and  fortune  and  energies  to  its 
prosecution.  An  extract  from  the  humorous  letter  of  Dean  Swift  to  Carteret, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated  September  8,  1724,  may  fiimish  the  best  ac- 
count of  his  enthusiasm : — 

For  three  years  past  he  has  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  Univer- 
sity at  Bermudas  by  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  He  has  seduced  several  of  the 
hopefulest  young  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  for, 
and  all  in  the  fidrost  way  of  preferment;  but  in  England  hia  conquests  are 
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greater,  and  I  aoobtwiU  upnfAwtffht  tldiwi«tar.  Ha  dhowed  mealiule 
Tract  which  be  derigoa  to  pobUah,  and  theie  yoor  SzcaUencj  wUl  aee  bis  whole 
■dieme  of  a  life  acadeaDico-phSlosophical  (I  afaall  sake  70a  rmeBaber  what  70a 
weie)  of  a  ooUefe  imDded  m  Indian  aeholara  and  aiianenanai^  wbeie  he  moK 
cKorfoitaotlj  propaaea  a  whole  hundred  pounda  a  rear  lor  himaelf,  fbrtj  poonda 
for  a  Fellow,  and  ten  for  a  Student  His  heart  witt  break  if  hia  Deanery  be  boI 
takett  ftoai  Urn  and  Mt  to  yoor  bDellettnr'a  diapeaal  I  diaaoniaged  him  by 
tbe  ooldne^p  of  ooorta  and  miniaten  who  wiU  inlerppet  all  thia  as  impoasible  and 
a  Tiaion ;  hot  nothing  wfll  do.  And,  therefore,  I  hombly  entreat  yoar  Excel- 
lency either  to  use  aooh  peiwaMrsia  aa  will  keap  one  of  the  first  men  id  th» 
kini^om  for  leaminjg  and  yirtne  qoiet  a^  hoane^  or  assist  bus  by  yoor  credit  to 
compass  his  romantic  ~ 


No  diaconragementa  chedced  the  efforts  of  Beikeley.  By  his  persnasivo  elo- 
qoenee  he  eonvarted  ridiebfen  Ma  friends  and  aopportsi%  s*d  obtained,  toward 
the  fortheianoa  of  hia  diject,  private  anbacriptiona  of  Mors  than  five  thonssDd 
pounds^  He  apprmwhad  the  throne  for  a  charter,  whieh  waa  finally  grsntei^ 
and  then  hia  influence  at  Goort  aacnrad  tbe  promiae  of  an  endowment  of  iSO^- 
OOO^^A  fraetkm  of  the  vsaloa  of  certain  landa  wtilch  the  Freodi,  by  tbe  trealj 
of  Utrecht  in  1913,  had  ceded  te  the  British  Cnyw^  and  the  prDoeedsof  wbiefc^ 
la  the  amoont  of  £80,000,  the  good  Qneen  Anne  had  deaSgned  aa  a  fluid  for  the 
snpport  of  four  bishops  in  Amerioa.  Her  death,  tbe  next  year,  prevented  the 
axecQtion  of  her  charilable  design,  and  Berkeley  folt  thai  he  had  a  moral  daisn 
«pon  it  for  hia  own  kindred  aebeaM. 

Preparationa  for  hia  voyage  acraas  the  Attantie  were  al  last  completed,  sad  a 
business  letter  to  his  (Hend,  Thomas  Prior,  dated  Qraveaend,  Beptenber  5.  ns% 
opena  with  a  paragraph  wbaoh  baa  fixed  histerioaUy  seversl  matters,-—'  To-mer^ 
row,  with  Ood*s  Uessma  I  sst  saa  for  Rhode  labnd  with  my  wifo  and  a  IKead 
of  heia,  my  Lady  Handoodc's  daogbter,  who  bears  ns  company.  I  am  Boarried 
ainoe  I  saw  yon  to  Miss  Forster,  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justioev  whose 
hmnor  and  turn  of  mind  pleaaoa  me  beyond  any  thing  that  I  know  in  her  whole 
sex.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Didton,  and  Mr.  Smlbcrt  go  with  na  on  thia  voyage.  We 
are  now  altogether  at  Graveaand,  and  are  engaged  in  one  view.' 

Berkeley  was  hi  nuddle  life  when  he  hmded  at  Kewport,  en  the  Sdd  of  Jan- 
nary,  nearly  five  montha  after  sailing  fl«n  Graveaend,  and  'was  osbered  inie 
the«town  with  a  great  namber  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  behaved  bunself  after 
a  very  compklaant  manner.'  Here  he  reatad  to  think  over,  under  aew  circiisi- 
stanoes^  the  romantic  enlerpriaa  which  had  absorbed  hia  energies  for  seven  loi^ 
years,  and  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in  a  sequestered  apot^  he  built  a  commo- 
dious house,  whidi,  in  lo3ral  rsmembrsnce  of  the  English  palace,  he  named 
Whitehall,  and  waited  the  tardy  movementa  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpde,  the  prime 
minister,  to  send  bun  the  Ainds  which  had  been  promiaed  by  the  Qovenimeni 

Johnaoo  was  at  Newport  and  preached  November  1,  1730,  and  he  may  bare 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  for  tiie  'four  or  five  daysf  oonversation.'  Whenever 
the  interview  was  held,  other  subjects  besides  philosophy  moot  have  entered  isle 
their  diacuasions.  Fbr  Berkeley  had  ahready  begun  to  rsaliaa  tbe  painfiil  nDoe^ 
tainty  which  hung  over  hia  prospects,  and  to  feel  that  the  crisis  of  the  Bermuda 
college  was  approaching.  Tbe  money  promised  by  the  Qevenuncnt  liad  not  been 
cent,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Prior  on  the  7th  of  Migr,  1730,  manifeatiog  mucb  so- 
Udtude  about  the  Mmisteria]  delays,  and  hitimatbg  that  he  had  no  intcotkKi  of 
continuing  in  these  parts,  if  tbe  grant  of  £20,000  was  in  tbe  end  to  be  posi- 
tively refbsed.    At  one  time  he  entertained  the  thought  of  applying  for  permis* 
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tkOL  to  dMOgefheorigiMd  plan  and  InMftrfheOeBege  to  Rhode  tdasd,  where 
he  hed  OKpeiided  Isrgelj  %r  k&de  end  hoikliDgi^  end  where  the  diief  objectiona 
Tiieed  egainflt  ptedng  H  kt  Bermuda  wo^M  he  ob?Uited.  Biil,he  qtricklj  reliR- 
ijniBhed  this  idea^  and  at  length  hia  hopea  were  entirely  cmahed  when  the  cob- 
dnaiTe  anawer  oamefiwoi  Wa)p«^  'advisiag  biai  by  afl  aneana  to  return  home 
toSorope,  and  give  np  hhi  preeent  expectationa.*  He  bore  hia  great  diaappoint- 
nent  Eke  •  phtoaepher,  and  •  good  pidnre  of  hia  Ih^nga  ia  given  in  the  woric 
whldi  he  wrote  '  in  thia  diatani  retreati  tu  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great  whirl- 
pod  of  hnaJneaa,  fiKlion,  and  pteaaure^  which  ia  called  the  world:' — 

I  flattered  myaelC  Theara,  that  belbre  this  time  I  might  have  been  able  to 
hare  aent  yon  an  agreeable  aoooant  of  the  ancoeaa  of  the  aflhir  which  brought 
me  into  tfa^  remote  comer  of  the  ooontry.  But  inatead  of  thia,  I  ahoald  now 
give  yon  the  detail  d  fta  miacarriage^  if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain  yon 
with  aome  mmnatng  mddenta  which  have  helped  to  make  me  eaqr  under  a  dr^ 
comatance  I  oould  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are  not  in  our  power; 
hut  it  alwaya  ia,  to  make  a  good  uae  even  of  the  veiy  worst  And  I  moat 
needs  own,  the  ooune  and  event  of  thia  aflhir  gave  opportunity  fbr  reflections 
that  make  mo  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  tmie,  pams,  and  expense.  A  lilh 
of  action,  which  takea  Ita  issue  froim  the  counsels^  passions,  and  views  of  other 
men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  obsefve. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observationa,  if  it  produce  nothing 
tnefhl  to  the  world,  aeldom  fiula  of  entotaimnent  to  itael£ 

It  is  doe  to  Johnaon  that  the  aei^aacriflcing  and  ndaaionary  enterpriae  of 
Berireley  waa  not  wholly  a  failure^  or  rather  tiiat  hia  name  waa  held  in  grateftfl 
remembrance  in  America  after  his  return  to  England.  When  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  break  up  and  leave  Wlutehail  and  the  country,  he  paid  him  a  final  viait 
and  received  finooi  him  many  valuaUe  hooka,  and,  to  uae  hia  own  words,  *they 
parted  very  aflbotiottately.'  Nor  waa  ttiia  aU.  Both  were  deeply  Intereated  in 
the  caose  of  learnings  and  Johnaon  took  the  liberty  of  commending  to  hia 
frieadly  notice  the  inatitotion  where  he  had  bhoaelf  been  educated,  notwith- 
it»nding  the  conthroed  boatai^  of  the  aathoritlea  to  the  Church  of  Eng^d. 

[In  a  letter  dated  September  7,  1731,  the  Dean  writes:—] 

Hy  endeavora  shall  not  be  wanting,  aome  way  or  other,  to  be  useful ;  and  J 
dioQld  be  very  glad  to  be  so  in  particular  to  the  Ck>l]ege  at  New  Haven,  and  the 
more  aa  yon  were  once  a  member  of  it,  and  have  still  an  influence  there.  Prsy 
Ktum  my  aervioe  to  those  gentlenen  who  sent  their  oomplimenta  by  yon. 

I  have  left  a  box  of  booka  with  Mr.  lUy,  to  be  ffiven  away  hy  you,— the 
soall  Eogliah  books  where  they  may  be  most  serviceaole  among  the  people,  the 
others  as  we  agreed  together.  The  Greek  and  Latin  books  I  would  have  given 
to  such  hida  aa  you  thmk  will  make  the  beat  uae  of  them  in  the  College,  or  to 
the  school  at  New  Haven. 

I  prey  God  to  bleaa  yon  and  your  endeavors  to  promote  religion  and  learning 
in  this  uncultivated  part  of  the  world. 

Be^dey's  gpfts  to  Yale  College  were  through  the  agency  of  Johnaon.  To 
bim  was  tmnsmitted  from  EngUnd  the  instrument  by  which  he  conveyed  to  the 
^<>>poiation  hia  iarm  at  Whitehall  of  niaety-aix  acrai,^-the  annual  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  porpoaeof  enoooraging  Greek  and  Latin  aohdarship;  and  he  aa 
^^^^crested  some  of  hia  Bermuda  aubacribera  In  the  American  College,  that  with 
^ir  assistance  he  waa  enabled  to  send  over,  in  1733,  a  donation  to  the  library 
*  of  nearly  one  thouaand  volnmea,  valued  at  about  £500:  'The  finest  collection 
of  books,*  according  to  President  CUqp,  'which  had  then  ever  been  brought  to 
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The  letter  to  Johnaon,  which  aooompaoied  'the  inttrament  of  oanreyaiioe,' 
hea  not  been  published,  or  eyen  referred  to  in  wnj  sketch  of  his  life  and  boie- 
fibCtioDs;  and  that  to  Bector  Williams  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  arcfaiTes 
of  Yale  College. 

LeUer  of  J>6an  Barlukff  1o  Dr.  Johnaon, 
Bmv.  Sib,-*  London,  My  25, 1732. 

Some  part  of  the  bene&ctions  to  the  College  of  Bermuda,  which  I  oould  not 
return,  the  benefactors  being  deceased,  Joined  with  the  assistanoe  of  some  lining 
friends,  has  enabled  me,  wiSiout  any  great  loss  to  myselfl  to  dispose  of  mj  farm 
in  Rhode  Island  in  favor  of  the  College  in  Connecticut  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
as  human  learning  and  the  improvements  of  Season  are  of  no  small  use  in  Re- 
ligion, so  it  would  very  much  forward  those  ends,  if  some  of  your  students  were 
enabled  to  subsist  longer  at  their  studies,  and  if  by  a  public  trial  and  premium 
an  Emulation  were  inspired  into  alL  This  method  of  encouragement  hath  been 
found  useAil  in  other  learned  sodeties,  and  I  think  it  can  not  mil  of  being  so  in 
one  where  a  person  so  well  qualified  as  yourself  has  such  influence,  and  will 
bear  a  share  in  the  elections.  I  have  been  a  long  time  indisposed  with  a  great 
disorder  in  my  head;  this  makes  any  application  hurtfiil  to  me^  which  must  ex- 
cuse my  not  writing  a  longer  letter  on  this  occasion. 

The  letter  you  sent  by  Mr.  Beach  I  received,  and  did  him  all  the  service  I 
could  with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Society.  He  promised  to  call  on  me 
before  his  return,  but  have  not  heard  of  him,  so  am  obliged  to  recommend  Uiis 
packet  to  Mr.  Newman*s  care.  It  contains  the  instrument  of  conveyance  in 
form  of  law,  together  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  President  Williams,  which  you  wiU 
deliver  to  him.  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  procure  a  bene&ction  of  books 
for  the  College  library,  and  am  not  without  hopes  of  success.  There  hath  of 
late  been  published  here  a  treatise  against  those  who  are  called  Free  Thinkers, 
which  I  intended  to  have  sent  to  you  and  some  other  friends  in  those  parts,  but 
on  second  thoughts,  suspect  it  might  do  mischief  to  have  it  known  in  that  part 
of  the  worid  what  pernicious  opinions  are  boldly  espoused  here  at  home.  My 
little  &mily,  I  thank  God,  are  weU.  My  best  wishes  attend  vou  and  yoursi 
My  wife  joins  her  services  with  mine.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  the 
first  opportunity  after  this  hath  come  to  your  hands.  Direct  your  letter  to  Lord 
Percival,  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  And  me 
wherever  I  am.  On  all  occasions  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  that  I  am  very  tml^, 
Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant,  GxoR.  Beskklet. 

Johnson,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  that  *tiie  Trustees,  though  thej  made 
an  appearance  of  much  thankfiilnesi^  were  almost  afi^d  to  accept  the  noble 
donation,* — suspectmg  a  proselytizing  design,  and  remembering  the  effect  in 
previous  years  of  Anglican  divinity  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  their  leading 
scholars.  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  the  books  and  lands  were  receired,  and 
Berkeley  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  It 35,  the  Bishop  of  Ctoyne  (in  which  see  Dean 
Berkley  was  consecrated  in  1*733),  after  ezpressmg  his  sattsfection  that  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  family.  Benjamin  Ntooll,  had  won  the  poeitton  of  scholar  of  the 
house,  remarks: — 

One  principal  end  proposed  by  me  was  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
with  the  Dissenters,  and  so  by  degrees  to  lessen  their  dislike  to  our  communion; 
to  which  end  methought  the  improving  their  minds  with  liberal  studies  might 
greatly  conduce,  as  I  am  very  sensible  that  vour  own  discreet  behavior  and 
living  toward  tliem,  hath  very  much  forwarded  the  same  effect 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  attended  the  public  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  which  he  was  invited  as  senior  Episcopal  missionary  in  the  colony,  according 
to  the  terms  of  Bericeley's  gift,  wrote  in  1739,  that  his  scholarship  had  greatly 
advanced  classical  learning  in  the  college. 
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BUhcp  BoMey  to  I)r,  Johnd(m<if  Shri^d, 

Bit.  Sib,—  Olotw,  Augtut  S3, 1149. 

I  am  obliged  tot  the  aoooant  yoa  have  sent  me  of  the  protpeioos  estate 
of  letnfaig  in  year  College  of  New  Hmyen.  I  epprove  of  the  regulatioiifl  made 
there^  and  am  particalarlj  pleased  to  find  your  sons  have  made  such  a  progress 
as  appean  ftT>m  their  elegant  address  to  me  in  the  Latin  ttogae.  It  must 
indeed  give  me  a  totj  sensible  satisftction  to  hear  that  my  weak  endeavors 
ha?e  been  of  some  ase  and  service  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

for  tlie  rest,  I  am  glad  to  find  a  spirit  toward  learning  prevail  in  those  parts, 
particohaij  New  York,  where  you  say  a  college  is  projected,  which  has  my  best 
wiahea.  At  the  same  time  I  am  sorry  that  the  condition  of  Ireland,  containing 
SQch  nnmbere  of  poor  uneducated  people,  for  whose  sake  Charity  Schools  are 
eiecthig  tbronghoQt  the  kingdom,  obligeth  us  to  draw  charities  from  England; 
ao  fiir  are  we  from  being  able  to  extend  our  bounty  to  New  York,  a  country  in 
proportion  much  richer  than  our  own.  But  as  you  are  pleased  to  deeire  my 
adrioe  npon  this  undertaking,  I  send  the  following  hints  to  be  enlarged  and  im- 
^Ted  by  ybur  own  judgment 

I  would  not  advise  the  applying  to  England  for  charters  or  statutes  (which 
i^gbt  cause  great  trouble,  expense,  and  delayX  but  to  do  the  business  quietly 
within  themselves. 

I  believe  it  may  sufBoe  to  begin  with  a  President  and  two  Fellows.  If  they 
C^  procure  but  three  fit  persons,  I  doubt  not  the  college  fit>m  the  smallest  be- 
SNungs  would  soon  grow  considerable:  I  should  oonoeive  good  hopes  were 
yoa  St  the  head  of  it 

I«t  them  by  all  means  supply  themselves  out  of  the  seminaries  in  New  Bug* 
'^^  For  I  am  very  apprehensive  none  can  be  got  in  Old  England  (who  are 
^^««  to  go)  w«rth  sending. 

^  the  Greek  and  Latin  dasstes  be  well  taught    Be  this  the  first  care  as  to 

'^*'^g-    But  the  principal  care  must  be  good  lifo  and  morals  to  which  (as  well 

V  to  study)  early  hours  and  temperate  meals  will  much  conduce. 

-u  (he  terms  for  degrees  are  the  same  as  fai  Oxford  and  CSmbridge,  this  would 

py^  credit  to  the  College,  and  pave  the  way  for  admitting  their  graduates  ad 

^"^^  ^  the  English  universities. 

^J^*^  premiums  in  books,  or  distbctiomi  fai  habit^  may  prove  usefol  enoour- 
^meotB  to  the  students. 
Hbd  ^^^^^^  advise  that  the  building  be  regular,  plain,  and  cheap,  and  that  each 

^^t  h^ye  a  small  room  (about  ten  foot  square)  to  himself 
iQj^^^^^^^^tkiniended  this  nascent  seminary  to  an  English  bishop,  to  try  what 
Qi^^y^^^j^^  done  there.    But  by  his  answer  it  seema  the  colony  is  Judged  rich 

CoMi     ^  ^°^*®  **■  ^^'^  youth. 

((i^«l>^%rQ8  ftom  small  beginnmgs  grow  great  by  subsequent  bequests  and  bene> 

^v^U^^^       A  small  matter  will  suffice  to  set  one  a  going.    And  when  this  is  once 

\y^  ^  ^^^  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  go  on  and  thrive.    The  chief  ooncem  must 

^^J^^^  out  in  a  good  method,  and  introduce,  from  the  very  first,  a  good  taste 

^m,^^  society.    For  this  end,  the  principal  expense  should  be  in  making  a 

*^  ^  provision  for  the  Presidettt  and  FeUowa 

do 
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RB\r.  fliBy-i-  PBiLADiLPBiAt  Auguti.%  IWk 

Aft  my  ittVD  kooM^  I  bmA  jov  fiifor  of  Juba  th*  36th,  with  the  Biabtp 
of  doyn^'a  lett«e  inrinwdt  which. I  will  take  quo  o^  and  bag  leave  i» kM|}  a^ 
littialoDgar. 

Mr..  Fru)c^ovA1to^l0yG«Ml■I,wbowaawithmaat7ovholBe,fim^ 
QOAvanation  than  had  witb  jon,  and  nadi&g  aome  of  joor  pieoea,  baa  ooaoeiTed 
an  eateem  for  you  aqiNl  to  Bine.  Tbo  oharaotar  wo  ha?o  givon  of  you  to  the 
otbor  tniBtaai^  and  tha  ai|^  of  your  letlara  rating  to  tbo  Aoadamy,  baa  nada 
thaat  Tory  daaiiona  of  engaging  yoa  in  thai  design,  aa  a  peiaon  wboaa  axpvH 
anoe  and  Jadgmani  woold  bo  of  gnat  aaa  in  fonning  raleaand  eatabliabinggood,* 
mathoda  in  the  beginnings  and  wboaa  name  for  leaniing  would  give  it  a  repati^ 
tion»  We  only  laaMBk  thai^  in  the  infont  atate  of  our  (bnda^  we  can  not  laafca^ 
yoa  an  offer  equal  to  yoot  merit.  But  aa  the  Tiew  of  being  uaaful  baa  neat 
weight  with  geneaoua  and  benoTolent  mind%  and  in  thia  affair  yon  may  do  great« 
aarrioe^  not  only  to  the  pmant  but  to  luture  generationf,  I  flatter  myaelf  aon»^ 
timea  that  if  you  were  bere^  and  aaw  tbinga  aa  they  are^  and  eoaToiaed  a  Utda< 
with  our  people^  you  might  be  prevailed  with  to  remove.  I  would  thereiofo 
eameatly  preaa  you  to  make  ua  a  viait  aa  aoon  aa  yon  oonTeniantly  can ;  and  in. 
the  mean  time^  let  me  repreaent  to  you  aome  of  the  circumatanoea  aa  they 
appear  to  bm. 

L  The  Tmetaea^sf  the  Academy  are  applying  for  a  obarler,  wbieh  will  giva* 
an  opportunity  of  inq^ying  and  modeliag  our  conatitution  in  each  a  manner  ai^. 
when  we  have  your  adyice^  ahall  appear  beat.  I  tuppoae  we  abaU  have  poww. 
to  foima  legukr  ooUega^ 

2,  If  yon  undertake  the  man^peaMnt  of  the  Bngliah  ]fidnoatie%  I  amaatnM: 
the  Truateea  would,  on  your  aooonnt^  make  the  salary  £100  poonda  ateribg^ 
(they  have  alrsady  w>tad  £150  ennency,  wbiob  la  not  for  Aon  itX  and  pty  tie 
chasga  of  your  removal  Your  aon.  aaigbt  alao  be  employed  aa  tutor  at  £60  «fi 
peiikapa  £70  peraaaamn. 

2L  It  haa  been  long  sbasswid^  that  aur  cfatah  la  not  suflei—t  toaeeasnamdiie 
Qsar  the  number  of  peopjie  who  would  willingly  have  aeata  there.    The  buiU^ 
faiga  increase  veiy  foat  toward  the  aoutb  end  of  the  town,  and  many  of  tha- 
prineippd  merehaata  now  Uve  there;  which  being  at  a  coniadeaablo  dhtsin 
from  the  preaent  church,  people  begin  to  talk  much  of  building  another,  aad« 
ground  haa  been  ofbied  aa  ngift  for  that  puq>oae.    TheTruateea  of  the  Aosd- 
emy  are,  three-fonrte  of  than,,  membera  of  the  Ohureh  of  IBngland^  and  the' 
raat  men  of  modeiata  pcfaiap^    They- have  reaervedin  the  building  a  large 
hall  for  oocaaional  preaching^  p|BbUeleot«Kefl^omifciotta,>.eacL;  it  la  10  feet  by  60^ 
fomiBbed  with  a  bandaome  pulpit,  seats,  eta    In  thia  Mr.  Tennent  ooUeeted  bia 
oongrsflationi  who  are  now  baiMing  bimaaaeeting^houaaL.  In  the  saow  places  l|r 
giving  now  and  then  alectum^  yo«/migbt|  with  equal  eaaa^  eaUect  n  eongregatiin> 
that  would,  in  a  abort  time^  bufld  yao  a  efanrolv  if-  it^ahould  be  agreeable  toymb 

In  the  meantime,  I  imagine  you.  win  aaoeive  snmethinc  oeaaiderable  yeailfi 
aciaing  ftom  aiarriaflaa  and  ohrirtening  in  the  beat  fomiliea,-ele.,  not  to  mentien. 
preaenta  that  are  not  unfrequent  fopnaiawaidthy  people  to  »min&ater  they  liks; 
and  though  the  whole  may  not  amount  to  more  than  a  doa  aopport,  yet  I  think 
it  wiU  be  a  comfortable  one.    And  when  you  are  well  settled  in  a  cborcb  of 


ytnxrown,  Ttrarson  ma/ be  qtiallfieil' b|f  :^mM  attd*  ezfiortdabe  to  racceed  yotr 
in  the  Acadenfy ;  or  if  ywi!  mtSur  dibdM  to  oaotitttid  in  tfab  Academy,  jour  son' 
vSgbx  pnlbMf  be  fired  in  the  OhtAdL 

Tllese  «e  my  private  sdbt&iMnf^  i^bfaf  f  hkine  ookhmtiiifcated' only  to  lir. 
iyiiada»  y/iho  entirely  agteee  with  n^  I  afiqttaintdd  the  Trdtfteea  that  I  wonld' 
wlriteto yxfo;  but ooqM gf^ie them'  no  deiiMidenoe  tiiat  yov would  be  prevailed'' 
OB  to  remora    They  wfll,  however,  tt«at  with  no  otliM'  tUl  I  have  yoor  answer. 

Yon  will  eee  by  onr  newspaper,  whtcfa  I  hidose;  that;  the  OorponUon  of  tbir 
city  havto  voted  £200  dowh,  aiid  £100  a  year  oat  of  d^ir  revenaee  to  the' 
^ftnskeea  of  the  Acadenfy.  Air  they'  aM  a  perpetual'  body,  cfaooelng  their  own' 
^hODdseorft,  and  ao  not  stftisfedf  to  be  chanj^ed  by  I3be  capiiee  of  a  g^eraor  or' 
ctfthe'  people,  and  aa  cfigjfiteinl'of  the  i&einbera  (sduie  the  most  leadhig)aTe' 
df  the  Trasteee,'  n^  I00&  on'tbte  ^taitloii  to  be  as  geod  tk  «6  mUch  reel  estate; 
befaijj^  oonfldehtlt'will  be  continued  aa  loilg;  aiT  ilf  is  well  applied,  and  even  In- 
creased, if  there  should  be  occasion.  Ife  bate  now  near  £6,000  subscribed,  * 
end  expeot  aome  oonsiderableaams  besidea  taiy  lie  plxxmred  fhm  the  merchants^ 
dClSoDdon  trading^  hithei^.  And  as  We  are  in  the  oeaterofthe  Colonies,  a' 
iieahfay  place,  with  pleiity  of  proVisiOpH,  we  BQptKM  a  g(ood  Academy  here  may^ 
draw  nuinbers  of  yoaVh  for  edacatSon' ftoni  the  nelgfaboiiiig  Colonies,  and  even' 
ftoDi  the  West  Indies. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  answer  preaentiag  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  hia  accepting  Dr.  Piaiiklin^s  propoaalfaod  an  invitation  from 
Aev.  Kchard  Peters  to  yiaift  Phikik^hia,  Dr.  RaiiUca  wrote  again 
on  the  SI8d  of  Angosti  1750: — 

I)Kitfflbr-We  received  ybivlhv^or  the  I6IA1 4^  Mr.  ^eC^  wilt  luMly 
hate  time  to  wHte  to  you  pek*  this  poet,  and  2  'Otast^ie'Bhdkt^  llr.  Frends  spentT 
the  last  evening  with  me^  and  we  were  all  glad  te  hear  that  you  aeriously  medi- 
tate a  visit  after  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  .that  you  will  Inform  us  by  a 
Ibia  when  to'ezpect  you.  We  drttnk  yOur  ihealA  and  Mia.  Johnaon^s,  remem- 
itMng  your  kind  entertalmssedt  of  oH  aft  Stftitfoid. 

I  tbinV,  with  you;  that'  nothing  is<of  inofe  i^poHaaoe  flW  the  public  weal, 
tban*  t6  forttt  tUA  tiahi  up  ybUth  U  wiedom  ahdi^irtue.  Wise  and  good  men  are, 
in  my  oinnion,  the  fetredgth  of  a  atate  fiir  more  ae  than  riches  or  arms^  which,' 
under  the  n^anagement  of  ignorance  and  widcedness,  often  draw  on  destruction, 
i&ttead  of  promoting  the  safety  of  a  peqple.  And  though  the  culture  bestowed 
<fti  youth  be  sueoesfifbl  otily  with  a  few,  yet  sthe  faifinence  of  those  few,  for  the 
Nitice  in  their  power,  may  be'  very  gteat  Even  a  dngle  woman,  that  was' 
irtlse,  by  her  wisdom  sated  a  city. 

I  thmk,  alao,  that  general  virtue  is  moie  pvbbiibly  to  be  expected  and  obtained' 
ituih  the  educatfen  of  youth  tbaii  from  the  exhortatioii  of  adult  persons ;  bad  * 
hablti  and  vices  of  the  mhid  behig^'  like  diseaaea  of  the  body,  more  easUy  pre- 
tented  than  cured: 

I  think,  moreover,  that  talents  for  the  education  of  youth  are  the  gift  of  Ood ; 
ihd  that  he  on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  wheneter'a  way  is  opened  for  the  use ' 
of  them,  is  as  strongly  called  as  if  he  heard  a  toioe  floih  beaten.    NotHing  more 
lOrdy  pohxting  out  duty,  in  a  public  service^  than  ability  and  opportunity 
of  performing  it 

I  have  not  yet  dlaooursed  With  Dr.  Jenn^  concerning  youf  remotal  hither. 
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You  have  reatoo,  I  own,  to  doubt  whether  jour  coming  on  the  foot  I  propoeed 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him,  though  I  think  it  ought  not  For  should  his 
particular  interest  be  somewhat  affected  by  it»  that  ought  not  to  stand  in  com- 
petition with  the  general  good;  especially  as  it  can  not  be  muck  affected,  he 
being  old,  and  rich,  and  without  children.  I  will,  however,  learn  his  sentiments 
before  the  next  post  But  whatever  influence  they  might  have  on  your  deter- 
minations about  removing,  they  need  have  none  on  ypur  intention  of  visiting. 
And  if  you  favor  us  with  the  visits  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  previously 
write  to  him  to  learn  his  dispositions  about  your  removal,  since  you  will  see  him, 
and  when  we  are  all  together  those  things  may  be  better  settled  m  conversation 
than  by  letters  at  a  distance.  Your  tenderness  of  the  Church's  peace  is  truly 
laudable;  but,  methinks,  to  buUd  a  new  church  in  a  growing  place  is  not 
properly  dividing  but  multiplying;  and  will  reaUy  be  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  worship  God  in  that  way.  Many,  who  can  not  now  be 
accommodated  in  the  church  go  to  other  places  or  stay  at  home ;  and  if  we  had 
another  church,  many,  who  go  to  other  places  or  stay  at  home^  would  go  to 
church.  I  suppose  the  interest  of  the  Church  has  been  &r  from  suffering  in 
Boston  by  the  building  of  two  new  churches  there  in  my  memory.  I  had  lor 
several  years  nailed  against  the  wall  of  my  house^  a  pigeon-box  that  would  hold 
six  pair;  and  though  they  bred  as  &st  as  my  neighbor's  pigeons,  I  never  had 
more  than  six  pair;  the  old  and  strong  driving  out  the  young  and  weak,  and 
obliging  them  to  seek  new  habitations.  At  length  I  put  up  an  addidonal  box, 
with  apartments  for  entertaining  twelve  pair  more,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with 
inhabitants,  by  the  ovetflowings  of  my  first  box  and  of  others  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   This  I  take  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  building  a  new  church  here. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  made  some  snggestion  as  to  the  pamphlet 
issned  by  the  former  respecting  an  Academy : — 

Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  &vor  of  the  11th  inst,  and  thank  you  for  the 
hint  your  give  of  the  omission  in  the  *Ide&'  The  'Sacred  Classics '  are  read  in 
the  English  school,  though  I  forgot  to  mention  them.  And  I  shall  propose  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Schools,  after  the  Holidays,  that  the  English  master  read 
select  portions  of  them  daily  with  the  prayert,  as  you  advise. 

But  if  you  can  be  thus  useful  to  us  at  this  distance,  how  much  more  might 
you  be  so  if  you  were  present  with  us,  and  had  the  immediate  Inspection  and 
government  of  the  schools.  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  that  Mr.  Martin,  our 
Rector,  died  suddenly  of  a  quinsy.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  church,  re- 
spectfully attended  by  the  trustees,  all  the  masters  and  scholars  in  their  order, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  citizens.  Mr.  Peters  preached  his  Amend  sermon, 
and  gave  him  the  just  and  honorable  character  he  deserved.  The  schools  are 
now  broke  up  for  Christmas,  and  will  not  meet  again  till  the  ^th  of  January. 
Mr.  Peters  took  care  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  school  after  Mr.  Martin's  death  tiU 
the  breaking  up.  And  Mr.  Allison,  a  dissenting  minister,  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue that  care  for  a  month  after  their  next  meeting.  Is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  make  us  a  visit  in  that  time ;  I  hope  by  the  next  post  to  know  something  of 
your  sentiments,  that  I  may  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  to  the  Trustees 
concerning  the  probability  of  your  being  prevailed  with  to  remove  hither. 

The  English  master  is  Mr.  Dove,  a  gentleman  about  your  age,  who  formerly 
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tanght  cprammfir  sixteen  years  at  Chichester  in  England.    He  is  an  excellent 
master,  and  his  sdiolarB  have  made  a  surprising  progress. 

Dr,  JohMon  to  Dr,  FravXHn, 
DxAB  SiB)-*I  now  write  my  most  thanklhl  acknowledgmenti  for  your  two 
kind  letters  olT  Deoember  24  and  Jannary  8,  and  have  reeetred  your  most  oblig- 
ing letters  of  the  sommer  belbre  last^  to  whioh  you  refer  me.  There  was  one 
of  Augost  23,  to  which  I  did  not  make  a  particular  reply  by  reason  of  my  ill- 
ness at  that  time.  In  that  you  reasoned,  I  own,  in  a  veiy  foieible  manner  upon 
the  head  of  duty.  You  argued  that  ability,  with  opportunity,  manifestly  point- 
ed out  duty,  as  though  it  were  a  voice  from  Heaven.  This,  Sir,  I  agree  to,  and 
therefore  have  alwi^  endeavored  to  use  what  little  abili^  I  have  that  way  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  having  never  been  without  pupils,  of  one  sort  or  other, 
half  a  year  at  a  time^  and  seldom  that,  for  thirty-eight  years.  And,  thank  God, 
I  have  the  great  satisfkction  to  see  some  of  them  in  the  first  pulpits,  not  only  in 
Connecticut^  but  also  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  others  in  some  of  the  first 
places  in  the  land.  But  I  am  now  plainly  in  the  decline  of  life^  both  as  to  ac- 
tivity of  body  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  must,  therefore,  consider  myself  as  being 
an  EmmJtvu^  and  unfit  for  any  new  situation  in  the  world,  or  to  enter  on  any 
new  business,  especially  at  such  a  distance  from  my  hitherto  sphere  of  action 
and  my  present  situation,  where  I  have  as  much  duty  on  my  hands  as  I  am 
capable  o(  and  where  my  removal  would  make  too  great  a  breach  to  be  counter- 
vailed by  any  good  I  am  capable  of  doing  elsewhere,  for  which  I  have  but  a 
small  chance  left  for  much  opportunity.  So  that  I  must  beg  my  good  friends  at 
Philadelphia  to  excuse  me,  and  I  pray  God  they  may  be  dii^cted  to  a  better 
choicei  And  as  Providence  has  so  unexpectedly  provided  so  worthy  a  person 
as  Mr.  Dove  for  your  other  purpose,  I  hope  the  same  good  Providence  will  pro- 
vide for  this.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Winthrop^  the  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  but  by  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  perhaps  he  might  da 

Dr,  Franiklin  to  Dr,  Johmn,  July  2,  1T62. 
Our  Academy,  which  you  so  kindly  inquire  after,  goes  on  wen.  Since  Mr. 
Martinis  death,  the  Latin  and  Greek  school  has  been  under  fhe  care  of  Mr.  Alli- 
son, a  Dissenting  minister,  well  skilled  in  those  languages  and  long  practiced  in 
teaching.  But  be  reftuBed  the  Bectorsbip^  or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  the  other  schools.  So  that  remains  vacant,  and  obliges  the 
Trustees  to  more  frequent  visits.  We  have  now  several  young  gentlemen  de- 
sffous  of  entering  on  the  study  of  Philosophy,  and  Lectures  are  to  be  opened 
this  week.  Mr.  Allison  undertakes  Logie  and  Ethics,  making  your  work  his 
text  to  comment  and  lecture  upon.  Mr.  Peters  and  some  other  gentlemen  under- 
take the  other  branches,  till  we  shall  be  provided  with  «  Hector  capable  of  the 
whole,  who  may  attend  wholly  to  the  instructions  of  youth  in  the  higher  parts 
of  learning  as  they  come  out  fitted  from  the  lower  schools.  Our  proprietors 
have  lately  wrote  that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  design,  will 
take  our  Seminary  under  their  patronage,  give  us  a  charter,  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  tlieir  benevdenoe,  Five  Hundred  Pounds  sterling.  And  by  our  opening  a 
charity  school,  in  whioh  near  one  hundred  poor  children  are  taught  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  with  the  rudiments  of  religion,  we  have  gained  the 
general  good  will  of  all  sorts  of  people,  fix)m  whence  donations  and  bequests 
may  be  reasonably  expficted  to  accrue  irom  time  to  time. 
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J>r.  Mit0(m  to  Pr^fiiifi4  <%>• 

Dr.  Johnson,  after  accepting  the  preaidonoy  of  the  new  eoBeg^ 
in  New  York,  writes  to  Preaidenjk  Clap  of  Yale  College,  in  reference 
^o  the  denial  bjthe  latter  of  the  privil^^once  accorded  :to  the 
.children  of  Epiacopal  parents  of  attending  a  ehnrcii  in  which  a 
Missionary  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  offici- 
ated, as  follows :— !- 
RiT.  Aim  Dbab  Sib, —  SnuTroBD,  FAfmmry  S,  1754. 

I  thank  joa  fi>r  joor  kind  congratulation  on  my  being  chosen  Presideiit 
of  their  intended  College  at  New  York,  and  I  shall  desire,  bj  aU  means,  if  I 
undertake  it,  to  bold  a  good  conespondenoe  not  onlj  as  Colleges  bat  as  Ghris- 
'tians,  supposing  jon  and  the  Fellows  of  yonr  College  act  on  the  same  eqnitik 
ble,  Catholic,  and  Christian  principles  as  we  unanimonaAj  propose  to  act  npos, 
i,  e.,  to  admit  that  the  children  of  the  Church  may  go  to  chnrch  when  erer  tfaef 
have  opportnnitf,  as  we  think  of  nothing  but  to  admit  that  the  children  of  dis- 
senting parents  haye  leaye  to  go  to  their  meetings;  nor  can  I  see  anj  thing  Ute 
an  argament  m  all  jon  hare  said  to  JostiQr  the  forbidding  it  And  I  am  pio- 
digiooslj  mistaken  if  jon  did  not  tell  me  it  was  an  allowed  and  settled  mis 
with  yon  heretofore. 

The  only  point  in  qnestioo,  as  I  hnmblj  conoeife,  is,  itheOier  there  might  ef 
right  to  be  mty  aueh  lav;  in  your  OofUge  a»^  eUher  in  words  or  by  ntcessary  conao' 
gwnce,  forbids  ihe  Kberiy  we  eonkndfort    What  we  must  beg  leaye  to  inast  on 
is,  Tkat  Ihere  ought  not;  and  thai  ii  ia  MgUy  ^ajwriow  to  forbid  U;  nnlesB  jon 
can  make  it  appear  That  you  ioer  had  a  right  to  eatehide  thepeoftea^  ike  ChMrtk 
belonging  to  this  Cbftmy,  from  having  the  Ua^ft  of  JhdMc  edueaOon  in  yew  M 
kge,  without  their  ndmwtHng  to  0ie  hoard  condiHon  of  not  being  oBowed  to  do  vhat 
they  bdieve  in  their  eonecienee  it  i$  their  indiepenedble  duty  to  do,  Le^  to  regmre 
their  t^Odren  to  go  tochuireh  whenever  they  Aom  o^Tporaoiily,  and  at  the  eame  time, 
a  right  to  accept  and  hold  meft  voet  ben^fixeHone  from  genHemm  ef  fte  Chnrch  ef 
Sngland,  wherewith  to  support  you  in  memlaimng  emsh  a  Um  in  exdueim  rfmh 
.a  Kberty.    Can  709  think  those  gentlemen  wonld  ever  hsTC  given  andi  beDsftrfi- 
^ioDs  to  sqch  a  p9rpo8e(    And  ought  it  not  to  be  oonsidsfed,  at  the  ssoe  tjna 
(that  the  parents  of  ^hese  children  contribute  aXso  their  proportion  ereiy  year  to 
Xt^e  support  of  the  College  ? 

Your  argument  in  a  former  letter  was^  That  It  is  inoonsistent  wilh  the  orig* 
^1  design  of  the  foundeiB,  wbidi  was  only  lo  provide  ministeri  for  jonr 
churches.  But  pray,  Sir,  why  may  not  our  Chnrch  also  be  provided  for  viH 
ministers  frocn  one  common  CoDsgio  as  weU  as  yoor  churches  ?  And  ought  not 
;the  Catholic  design  of  the  principal  beaeikctoa  also  in  strict  justice  to  be  » 
garded,  who,  in  jthe  sense  of  the  ISnglish  Isw,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  tbs 
Sunders?    See  Viner,  on  the  Titie  VGOVimaB.    What ifr.  Tak^e  views^  wen^ 


*  Jcmniah  DumiMr,  Afent  of  tlw  Colonj  of  Conneelieat,  writinf  ta  Gov.  BtlloinlaOf  torn 
•Middlo  Tanplo  [Loudon].  14th  April,  171S,*  my:  *  I  hMrtflj  eongntakto  yoa  npta  the  f«P«r 
linion  of  the  Colonj,  in  n*tpg  t|ie  CoU«go  «t  N«v  Bano,  alltr  wnm  dUftrMOM  wUA  Bifht  ktv* 
been  attendod  with  ill  eonwqiMoets.  lfr.Ti3ob>r«ff7aMi^i^ipeA«tlhi*fOodiMEn»M'*^ 
than  a  littJo  plMMd  with  his  heiof  the  Pattoo  of  raeb  a  taat  of  tba  Mam.  0aYNV  thai  ht  ^f 
pniMd  at  fint  loino  kind  of  conoeni,  whether  it  waa  weU  in  hfan,  beinf  a  ChttfehnaOf  to  pfQUM'*  *" 
Acadeny  of  Di«entof*.  But  when  we  had  diteooned  ihat  point  ftealy,  be  appealed  eooriaead 
that  Uie  bosioeM  of  good  men  ia  to  tpraad  BBligioa  and  kaniiv  aoMiiV  aual^iod 


m 

Ihadiiot  oppoitnnitj  of  knowing^  though,  doubtien^  thoj  weie  tibo  Mme  tbtX 
.we  nppose.  Bot  I  w«i  Jmowing  to  Biihop  Bericelay's,  which  ware  that  Jiia 
gnat  Donatioa  ahoold  be  oquaUj  lor  *  oouunoii  baneftt^  witfaoat  rei^^eot  to 
partifla  For  I  was  mjaolf  the  priacipa],  I  na^  mj  in  eflbct  the  only  person  ia 
piocariiig'that  Booatioii,  and  irith  thoae  generooa,  Catholic^  and  charitable 
news;  though  you  (not  willing,  it  Beenu^  that  Poeterily  ahoold  e^er  know  thia) 
adoot  think  fit  to  do  me  Che  jnatioe  fai  the  Hiatoiy  of  the  College  (though 
hninhlj  soggeBted),  aa  to  gi^e  me  the  credit  of  any,  the  leaat  infloeoce  on  him 
in  tliat  affiur;  when  the  tratfa  ia^  had  it  not  been  tor  my  inflnenoe,  it  would 
navar  have  been  done,  to  which  I  was  prompted  by  the  ainoare  deaire  that  it 
ahoold  be  for  a  common  benefbt^  when  I  could  have  eaaly  procored  it  appiopri- 
afeedto  the  Church.  But  at  that  time  J6r.  WiOiame  alao  pretaoded  a  mighty 
Catholic  charitable  conviction  that  there  never  waa  any  meaning  in  it;  it  bemg 
at  tlie  rery  aame  junctore  thai  he,  with  the  Hampahire  miniatera,  hia  &ther  at 
the  head  of  them,  were,  in  their  great  charilgrf  coBtriving  a  letter  to  the  Buhop 
ojhmdfon^  by  meaaa  of  which  they  hoped  to  deprire  all  the  Church  people  in 
these  parts  of  their  miniaten,  and  them  of  their  auppoit;  the  aame  charitable 
^hn  that  Mr,  BoUart  and  hia  friends  are  pursuing  at  thia  di^l  And  now  you, 
^^OQtlemen,  are  ao  aevere  aa  to  establiah  a  law  to  deprive  ua  of  the  benefit  of  * 
PQblie  education  Ibr  our  children  too,  unless  we  will  let  them— nay,  require  them 
^  go  out  of  our  own  houaea  to  meetings  when  there  is  a  church  at  our  dooHL 

Meed,  Sir,  I  must  aay  thia  appears  to  me  ao  very  injurioua,  that  I  must  thfaik 

hmydnt^^in  obedience  to  *  rule  of  the  Society,  to  Join  with  my  brethren  in 

ooDplaining  of  it  to  onr  auperiors  at  home^  if  it  be  inaisted  upon, — which  ii 

*^  I  abhor  and  dread  to  be  brought  to;  and,  therefine,  by  the  love  of  our 

^  country  ^  which  we  desire  to  live,  only  on  a  par  with  you,  in  all  Christian 

^^X I  do  beaeedi  you.  Gentlemen,  not  to  inaiat  upon  it    Tell  it  not  Ipi 

^^f  nmcb  less  in  the  ears  of  our  dear  mother  oountiy,  that  any  of  her  dangli* 

1^  ahoold  deny  any  of  her  children  leave  to  attend  on  her  worship  whenever 

"1^  have  opportunity  for  it    Surely  you  can  not  pretend  that  you  are  con- 

^^"^o^boond  to  make  audi  a  law,  or  that  it  would  be  an  infradikm  oj  liberty 

^  ^^^''^B^eyaee  for  it  to  be  repealed  hom  home^  aa  yon  intimate.    Thia  would  be 

^^^^^^  naatters  for  indeed.    But  for  God's  sake  do  not  be  ao  aevere  to  think 

jn^^  Qianner,  or  to  carry  things  to  thia  paaal    If  ao,  let  Piaaenten  never 

|L^  /^mplain  of  their  heretofore  persecutiona  or  hardshipa  in  England,  unless 

m^^^^^  oa  tempted  to  tiiink  it  their  principle^  that  Aey  only  ought  to  be  tol- 

jJTv*^  ^  order  at  length  to  be  eatabliahed,  that  ti^y  mi^  have  the  sole  priv* 

g^    ^  Ifcereeeuting  others.    But  I  b^  pardon  and  forbear;  only  I  deaire  it 

^^  *^  ^ooatdered,  how  iH  sudi  a  principle  would  aound  at  thia  time  of  day, 

a^ni^^^^  univeraal  Cburoh  of  England  tm  much  abhora  the  persecutian  of  Dia- 

Qq^^^  ^«  they  can  themaelTe&    It  may  alao  deaerve  to  be  conaiderBd  that  the 

f^g^^^^^ent  at  home  would  prchMj  be  ao  ihr  from  going  into  the  formality  of 

>iS\T/^tl^  thia  law  that  they  would  declare  it  a  nullity  in  itaelf ;  and  not  only  ao^ 

\s^]i^^^  the  corpovatlon  ^t  bath  enacted  it;  inaamuch  aa  it  seems  a  principle 

^Kat  a  corporation  cq»  noi  make  a  corporation,  nor  can  one  be  made  with* 

^ijesty^B  act    See  Tinar,  under  the  titles,  CoBPOKATioir  and  By-Laws. 


^  the  Diieiitos  of  ths  Ghorali  pT  BoglMd  W  awft  eeranbto  to  fleriptnra  ud  prii&itlf* 
<ht«  *•  M  teiiw  «»7  to  aaek*  Biea  aeaiiUt  ef  Jt  than  by  firiiv  them  |oo4  ImiBf .' 
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WILLIAIC  SAHtTBL  JOWXSOV,  LL.D. 

WnUAM  S.  JoHKSONi  LLD.,  the  boii  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  who  smy 
oeeded  his  &ther  in  1787  as  President  of  King's  ooUegpe,  was  bom  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  October  14^  1727.    He  was  Instracted  hy  his  father  until  he  became  a 
member  of  Yale  college  in  1741,  where  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
I7i4^  at  the  ago  of  seventeen.    He  continued  his  studies  at  home,  adding  He- 
brew to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  oiBciating  as  catechist  and  reader  in  the 
missionary  labors  of  his  fiither.    In  1747,  he  commenced  reading  law,  residing 
for  several  months  at  Cambridge,  and  following  a  course  marked  out  bj  a  friend, 
William  Smith,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1745,  and  became  Chief  Justice  in 
Canada,  having  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Crown  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle. 
In  1761  and  1766,  he  was  chosen  representative  fh>m  Stafford  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Oenerel  Assembly,  and  in  1766,  he  was  appointed  assistant,  or 
member  of  the  Upper  House.    In  1766,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  act  as  special  agent  before  the  King  and  Lords  in  Council  in  a  suit 
grewmg  out  of  a  tract  of  land  purehased  ttom  the  Mohegan  Indians.    He 
arrived  in  London  with  the  title  of  LL.D.,  fh>m  the  University  of  Oxford.    He 
returned  to  Connecticut  in  1771,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  'ibr 
his  fiuthfbl  services.' 

His  residence  and  business  in  London  brought  him  into  social  relations  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  and  of&dal  position,  and  he  added  to  these 
advantages  a  tour  on  the  continent 

Br.  Johnson  was  a  delegate  from  Connecticut  in  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
1784^  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  whidi  was  referred,  on  the  4tii  of 
March,  1786,  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  lands.  This  conmiittee,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  reported  an  ordinance,  by  which  'the  central  section  of  every  township 
wis  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  section  immediately  ad* 
Joining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for  the  support  of  religion.'  In  the  absence 
of  any  positive  authority  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  clause,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose,  that  the  member  fh>m  Connecticut,  whose  &ther  had  written 
twenty-three  years  before  (1762)  to  Archbishop  Seeker, '  that  in  all  fhture  grants 
of  large  tracts  of  land  for  townships,  or  villages,  the  patentees  should  be  re- 
quired to  sequester  a  competent  portion  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schoolfl^* 
and  whose  own  attention  as  agent  in  London  had  been  called  to  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  reserving  portions  of  certain  towns  in  litdi* 
field  county  for  the  support  of  schools  and  religion — should  have  moved  in 
committee  to  secure  this  beneficent  provision.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  that 
when  this  clause  was  under  discussion,  and  tiie  paragraph  relating  to  religioo 
stricken  out  against  his  vote,  he  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'schools'  the  following:  'and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the 
northward,  for  charitable  usee.'    This  amendment  was  lost 

In  1772,  Dr.  Johnson  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut.  As  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  grew  more  serioa% 
he  fSivored  moderation;  and  although  patriotic,  fell  behind  public  sentiment 
From  November  8,  1784,  to  Hay,  1787,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate 
Congress;  and  in  September  of  that  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  oonventioD 
whioh  fhuned  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  was  made  senator  In 
1789.  In  1787,  he  became  president  of  Columbia  ooUege,  which  his  father  o^ 
ganixed  in  1764;  resigned  his  position  hi  1800,  and  died  November  H  1^^^* 
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WiLLiA.li  Smith,  the  first  Provost  of  the  CoDege,  Academy,  and 
Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1727,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  his 
native  city  in  1747.  The  three  years  following  were  spent  in  teach- 
ing a  parochial  school ;  and  in  1760  he  was  sent  up  to  London,  in 
furtherance  of  some  plan  for  the  better  endowment  of  such  schools^ 
In  1751,  he  embarked  for  New  York,  as  private  tutor  of  two  sons 
of  Governor  Morris,  on  Long  Island,  in  whose  &mi]y  he  resided  for 
two  years.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  contributed  to  the 
discussion  of  a  plan  of  a  college  for  New  York,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*A  General  Idea  of  the  College  of  Mirania^  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
oiganization  of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadel- 
phia. As  the  views  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  were  the  avowed  basis  on  which  the 
author  constituted  the  curriculum  of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  Academy  and  College  in  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  while  under  his  administration  from  1779  to  1789,  they 
are  of  historical  importance  in  the  development  of  American  Col- 
legiate Education. 

The  Academy  <U  PMlade^phia. 

As  early  as  1744,  Franklin  projected  the  establishment  of  an 
Academy,  but  failing  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  Dr.  Peters 
asBector,  he  postponed  fbrther  action  till  1749,  when  he  issued 
his  PropoeaU  Relative  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  seeored  the  subscription  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
five  years,  by  the  way  of  endowment,  and  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  yearly  contribution  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  year 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  were  com- 
mitted to  twenty-four  trustees  elected  by  the  subscribers,  and  the 
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Bohools  were  opened  in  hired  rooma  aboat  the  beginning  of  1750. 
The  rooms  proved  too  cramped  for  the  namber  of  pnpils,'and 
Franklin,  from  his  position  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  weU  as  in 
the  Association  which  bcdlt  a  meeting-hoase  for  the  special  accom- 
modation of  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  able  to  secure  that  building  for  the 
use  of  his  Academy,^  as  well  asaooommodation  lor  ^/ree  school,  or 
a  charity  school,  whioh  was  aDOOiding^j  opened  in  1751,  according 
to  the  following  notice. in  his  Gazette  for  Sept  10,  of  that  year. — 
'Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  a  free 
9ehool  will  be  opened  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Trustees 
^  the  Academy,  at  the  New  Building,  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children  gratis  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.'  In  Oct,  1752, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  '  Charity  School,  opened  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Academy,  as  being  attended  by  over  one  hundred  poor  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  had  never  been  sent  to  any  school  before ;  nor 
did  it  seem  likely  many  of  them  would  ever  have  been  sent  to  any 
school,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  institution.^  The  establishment 
of  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  in  this  building,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  ground  which  afterward  proved  an  endowment  of  over 
$600,000,  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Franklin— '  The  whole  care  and 
trouble  of  agreeing  with  the  workmen,  purchasing  the  material,  and 
superintending  the  work  fell  upon  me,'  he  remaps,  in  his  Autobiog- 
raphy. He  addsi  forty  years  after  tiie  Academy  was  installed  in  its 
spacious  rooms — *  I  have  been  continued  one  of  its  Trustees  from 
Uie  beginnings  and  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
number  of  the  youths  who  have  received  their  education  in  it,  dia- 
tinguished  by  their  impi:ove4  abilities,  serviceable  in  public  stations, 
apd  ornament^  to  their  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  Flan  of  the  College 
of  Mirania,  the  Academy  was  composed  of  three  schools— one  lor 
Latin,f  one  for  English,  and  one  for  Mathematics.  Rev.  Francis 
Allison  was  Rector,  and  master  of  the  Latin  school ;  David  James 
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•  TlM  d«mn«ti«i  flv«i  ^MMm  ^  QM  of  tlM  wmmom  ptqMi  d9T«|pped  by  bWD,  to  tb« 
*  Emy '  |o  which  FrankUn  MknpvtodfBd  bii  oUigtUom.  For  ntncM  ftoa  this  Eaay  ralativs  to 
lheFeinaloAeodoay,Militai7Aoodo93r,aenn>Am.Joar.of  Ed.    lotiim.  Bmlm,  vot  L  y.  iStt. 

t  Althoi]«fa  •  ikMiMh  tdvooirtt  of  Uw  liflM  fiMl.  Or.  FRMikUa  4M  foc  vadomJiM  th* 
teqaWtioo  of  tho  Utte  and  Gfaak  lu«aafM  aad  liConlaio— '  V^Hmb  yoolh  aio  told  that  Uw  gn^ 
men  whoM  \hm  aad  Mtloot  thoy  nod  ta  hiitoiy  tpoko  two  of  tho  b«t  lufoafM  that  over  w«n^ 
gi9PMiitwp«Mm«,eopiQ«ibMidl>«nlWpl;  that  tho  ftifitwtMngi,  tho  ■MftopnMtooBqpotitfoMb 
tlif  HHWt  poHhetpradoetioMof  hiuMn  ivit  aad  vWotn  ait  i*  thoio  bngiiafM  wbfeh  havoMdurai 
■goi,  and  will  oodiurt  white  tbno  aw  mtn ;  tlMt  no  trawihtioin  eaa  do  tham  jmUoa,  or  fiva  tha 
pharow  fewid  In  laadliit  tfaa  origiiiali,  th^lhnia  lanjiagM  awtaii  afl  taianoa,  thai  apa  of 
b  haconia  ai-oH  nnJTanal,  bat^  4ha  in^wagi  af  liatnid  awn  toall  lanntriai,  and  that  to 
■land  thwi  ii  a  difUnfuiiU^  oraaMint,  ihtf  way  ha  dni*|  awda  dwlr— af  Ja—iins 
laiwaacHi  and  thair  indaitfy  ihanwaad  in  tha  aaviiiiliaii  af 


|)ove  was  iniifrter,of  tbe  SnjglUh  achool;  itnd  TheophiloB  Green  was 
«nasto  jof  the  Malhemalioal  jokooL  Iq  Ifayi  If  63,  Dr.  Frankliii 
irrites  to  Mr.  Smith-^'Mr.  Peters  has  jast  nom  been  with  me,  and 
we  compared  notes  on  ^oor  new  piece.  We  ind  nothing  in  the 
(Mdieme  of  Education,  however  excellent,  but  what  is  in  onr  opinion 
.▼cry  practicable.  The  great  difficnttj  will  be  to  find  the.  Aratos 
[tiie  ideal  name  given  to  the  Principal  of  the  Ideal  CoUege  of  Mi* 
jrania]  and  other  principal  persona  to  carry  it  into  execntion.  For 
my  owQ  part  I  know  not  when  I  have  read  a  piece  that  has  more 
affected  me, — so  noble  and  jost  ane  the  aentiment%  so  warm  and 
animated  tbe  bu^goage*' 

rh§  OoiU§$  of  Mtkama-  Eob^juHb. 

The  followiDg  idea  of  a  Semioaiy  of  Leanrfng,  adapted  jko  the  dreomstaocei 
of  a  joang  oolonj,  was  drawn  up  and  pabliahed,  at  we  deaire  of  some  g^tle- 
men  of  New  York,  who  were  appointed  to  reoeiTe  propceals  relatire  to  the 
establishment  of  a  GoUqps  in  that  prov^Ms;  and  %  oontaina  a  pretty  exact 
representation  of  what  the  author  is  now  endeavonxi^  to  reoltte  in  the  Beminaxr 
pr^  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside  in  another  ccdony,  he  thon^t  that  ^ 
DAight  he  no  improper  introdnotion  to  the  Babee^oent  aqoonat  of  that  Seminary. 

These  extracts  may  be  oonsid^wd  as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  Coi- 
)<)ge  in  tbe  field  when  the  author  labored  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl* 
vania,  at  the  date  of  their  earlier  ^nd  later  publication.  The  GoUege 
originated  in  a  desire  of  the  Mirwoians  to  secure  for  their  province 
the  protection  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  nationalize  the  large 
number  of  foreigners  who  had  songbt,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fights  of  conscience  and  the  fraits  of  their  own  labor,  a  country  of 
9ach  nsitnral  advantages  of  dimate  and  soil 

Thejr  ceAeoted  that  the  on^  metliod  of  making  these  natund  advantages  of 
lasting  nse  to  themselves  and  poetority,  the  only  in&ttiUe  source  of  tnmauiUity, 
bappixiaflB^  and  glory,  was  to  contrive  anid  execute  a  proper  scheme  for  forming 
a  sucoeesion  of  sojb^,  virtuoais^  Industrious  dtiaens,  and  dieoking  the  course 
of  growmg  hixury.  They  were  convinced  that^  without  a  previous  good  educa- 
tion, the  best  laws  are  litUe  better  then  ftv^  mtnan^  and  would  often  be  in- 
(kkiged  by  powerfiil  viilainj;  that  th^  magistrslie  «a«  St  bMt  but  iKg^ten  vico 
(p^^  oomer,  and  that  it  isoducajtion  alone  w))ich  cfm  mend  and  rectiQr  the  heart 

Th^  ittw  also,  that^  amopg  the  ibreignen^  who  were  as  numerous  as  the 
ISnglid)  themselves,  vavi^y  diatiuotiops  were  l:>imiog  Upon  their  difTerant  cu» 
toms,  langusges,  and  e^traotioos,  whiobt  by  crsatiug  separate  inteiu8ts»  mighty 
^  the  issue,  prove  tol  to  govenuneat  Thegr  wiw  judged,  feherefbro,  that 
fiothing  could  so  mucfi  ooutribute  |o  make  such  a  mixture  of  people  coalesos 
fnd  unite  in  one  oommon  interesti  ss  the  cosamon  education  of  all  the  youth  at 
the  same  publto  sohools  under  the  eye  of  tbe  dvil  autbori^.  ^y  these  means, 
faid  thev,  iudissohible  OQOuestions  and  IHepdsbips  will  be  Ibrmed,  prejudices 
worn  oi(  and  the  youth  wiU,  in  time,  either  Ibig^  their  axtEsotion,  or,  from  a 
more  liberal  education  and  manly  turn  of  thought,  learn  to  contemn  those  idle 
diatinotions  that  arise  among  the  vulgar,  beosuse  their  ihthers  first  spoke  a  dif- 
Isrent  language,  or  drew  air  in  a  different  glime. 

'  The  object  they  kept  always  In  sight,  was  the  easieBt,  simplest,  and  most 
natural  method  of  forming  youth  to  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  private  and 
public  virtue;  and  therofoie  they  did  not  scruple  to  rq^  some  things  com- 
monly taught  at  coIleg!9s»  to  ada  others^  and  shorten  or  invert  the  order  of 
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Others,  as  best  suited  their  droumstanoes.  Thej  often  had  this  sentence  in 
their  mouth,  which,  I  think,  in  other  word%  I  have  read  in  Tillotaon,  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectlj  to  make  better  men 
and  better  citizens,  is  but  a  knowledge  of  trifles.  It  is  not  learning,  but  a 
specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness. 

With  regard  to  learning,  the  ICiranians  divide  tfae  whole  body  of  people  into 
two  grand  dassee.  The  first  consists  of  those  dedgned  for  the  kftmed  pro- 
fessious;  by  which  they  understand  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  the  diief  offices 
of  the  State.  The  second  class  consists  of  those  designed  for  the  mechanical 
professions,  and  all  the  remaining  people  of  tiie  country. 

Any  scheme^  then,  that  either  proposes  to  teach  both  these  grand  classes 
after  the  same  manner,  or  is  wholly  calculated  for  one  of  them,  without  regard- 
ing the  other,  must  be  very  defective.  And  yet  so  it  is,  that  public  seminaries 
are  almost  universally  calculated  for  the  first  class;  while  a  oollegiate  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  This  class  of  people,  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  being  also  the  hands  and  strength  of  every  government^ 
are  overlooked,  and  have  nothing  but  this  alternative  left  them,  either  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  small  porticm  of  the  arts  and  sciences  they  can  glean  at 
private  schools,  or  to  go  through  a  course  of  learning  at  oolloges,  &  which 
they  have  neither  time  nor  use. 

Aeademy  cr  MtdnoMs  SdnodL 

These  considerations  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the  Mechanic's  School,  or 
Academy,  in  this  seminary,  whidi  is  no  other  way  connected  with  what  is 
called  the  College,  (by  way  of  distinction)  than  by  being  under  the  inspection 
of  the  same  trustees,  and  the  government  of  the  same  body  of  masters.  Most 
of  the  branches  of  science^  taught  In  the  college,  are  taught  in  this  school ;  bat 
then  they  are  taught  witiiout  languages,  and  in  a  more  compendious  manner,  9M 
the  circumstances  and  business  of  tiie  common  dass  of  peo{de  require.  This 
school  is  so  much  like  the  English  school  and  academy  in  Philadelphia,  that  a 
particular  account  of  it  here  is  needlessi 

Nine  yeara  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  medianic's  education  in  this  sdiodl; 
proportionable  to  which  are  nine  forms  or  classes.  In  the  three  lowest,  Kngliah 
is  taught  grammatically,  and  as  a  language,  with  writing.  In  the  six  higher 
classes,  English  and  writing  are  continued,  at  the  same  time  that  aooonst& 
mathematics,  oratory,  chrondogy,  histoiy,  the  most  plain  and  useful  parts  or 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  are  taught;  to  which  is  added,  something 
of  husbandrv  and  chemirtiy,  whidi,  as  improved  of  late^  th^  esteem  a  very 
useful  branch  of  instruction. 

Thus,  at  about  fifteen  yean  of  age,  the  mechanio's  education  is  finished;  and 
he  comes  out  well  qualified  to  make  a  good  figure  in  every  profession,  wherein 
languages  are  not  required. 

JhA  Laiin  SchodL 

This  sdiool  is  divided  into  five  greal  Ibrms,  or  dasaes,  corresponding  to  the 
five  years  the  youth  continue  in  it;  whidi,  in  a  general  way,  is  found  to  hs 
long  enough.  Such  of  the  youth  as  are  hitended  for  the  learned  professKm^ 
are  moved  into  this  sdiool  from  the  third  form  of  the  academy,  or  tiie  English 
ediool  mentioned  above,  provided  they  be  nine  yean  of  age,  can  write  tolerably, 
and  can  read  and  articulate  tiie  Bnglidi  tongue.  The  first  four  yeara  are  wholly 
given  to  the  Latin  tongue^  and  improving  the  youth  in  English  and  writing  at 
leisure  houra.  The  fiftti  year,  the  highest  dass  divides  the  day  between  Latin 
and  Greek;  proceeding  through  the  Qreek  dedensions  and  conjugations,  8L 
Luke's  gospel,  Lucian's  dialogues^  Ac.  Thus,  at  fourteen  yeara  of  age,  well 
versed  in  the  Latin  tongue^  with  some  foundation  in  the  Qtwk^  the  youth  sro 
entered  into 

Tk6  OoUege, 

The  carriculam  of  the  College  embraces  five  classes  of  one  jeax 

each: — 

1.  The  I^ftt  Ohst  is  called  the  Greek  Class,  in  which  they  read  Theocritatf 
Idyllia,  with  some  select  pieces  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Xenophon.    In  the 
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afternoon  they  learn  arithmetic^  Tolgar  and  decimal ;  meichanVs  accoonta,  some 
parts  of  algebra,  and  some  of  the  first  books  of  Euclid. 

2.  In  the  Second  Claas,  the  master,  who  is  styled  Professor  of  Hathematiciy 
carries  the  youth  forward  in  algebra,  teaches  the  remainder  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Budid,  together  with  the  elerenth  and  twelfth,  and  also  the  elements  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  chronology,  navigation,  and  other  most  useful  branches 
of  the  mathematics.  So  much  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  as  is  useful,  is  joined 
with  mathematics ;  but  a  small  space  of  time  serves  for  these  studies,  logic  in 
particolar,  as  commouly  understood,  being  in  some  disrepute  among  them.  .  .  . 
At  proper  seasons^  when  the  weather  permits,  this  daas  is  exercised  in  practical 
geometry ;  in  surveying  lands  and  waters ;  and  in  plotting  and  ornamenting  the 
maps  of  such  surveys.  There  is  a  weekly  exerdse  for  their  fiirtber  improve- 
meot  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  In  the  Third  Class^  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  divides  the  day  between 
the  studies  of  ethics  and  physics.  Under  the  latter,  the  Miranians  comprehend 
natural  history,  with  mechanical  and  experimental  philosophy;  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  they  are  provided  with  a  complete  apparatus.  In  this  class,  at 
present,  they  read  the  philosophic  books  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  their  originals, 
with  Locke,  Hutcheson,  Puffendor^  &c.,  the  professor  taking  care  to  guard  the 
youth  against  every  thing  in  which  any  of  these  authors  are  singular. 

i.  In  the  Fourth  Class,  the  Professor  [of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry]  begins  with 
giving  the  students  a  general  notion  of  the  precepts  and  different  kinds  of 
ihetoria  He  then  proceeds  to  make  them  read  TuUy's  oration  for  Milo^ 
leisurely,  in  its  original;  applying,  as  they  go  along,  the  precepts  of  oratory; 
and  making  them  apprehend  its  plan,  series,  delicacy  of  address;  the  strengfth 
and  disposition  of  the  prooft;  the  justness  of  the  tropes  and  figures;  the  beauty 
of  the  imagery  and  painting;  the  harmony  and  fiiUness  of  the  periods;  the  pomp 
and  purity  of  the  diction;  and,  in  fine,  that  grandeur  of  thought,  that  astonish- 
ing sublime,  that  torrent  of  eloquence,  which,  moving,  warming,  seizing  the 
soul,  sweeps  all  irresistibly  down  before  it  After  this,  Demosthenes'  harrangue 
Ibr  Ctesiphon,  which  Tull^  (I  think)  calls  the  model  of  perfect  eloquence,  is  read 
in  the  original,  and  explamed  in  the  same  manner. 

These  two  celebrated  orations,  thus  explained  and  apprehended,  are  judged 
lufBdent  to  give  youth  a  right  idea  of  oratory,  and  fix  its  precepts  in  their 
mind,  which  is  not  to  be  done  so  much  by  reading  many  orations  as  by  studv- 
ing  a  few  thoroughly;  and,  therefore,  only  three  more  orations,  one  in  Greek, 
one  in  Latin,  and  one  in  English,  are  read  in  the  school  through  the  whole 
year.  These  are  successively  handled  thus:  In  the  evening  the  professor  pre- 
scribes a  certain  portion  of  the  oration,  and  appoints  the  students  to  write  out 
their  observations  upon  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric;  the  plan, 
thoughts,  Ac.,  by  way  of  criticism.  This  they  bring  with  them  next  day,  when 
the  part  prescribed  is  read  over,  and  this  criticism  of  theirs  examined  and  cor- 
rected. A  new  portion,  as  before,  is  prescribed  again  next  meeting,  till,  in  this 
manner,  they  have  finished  the  whole  three  orations. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  which  is  about  six  months,  is  spent  in  composing 
and  delivering  orations;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  exercise  is  attended  with 
great  success,  when  deferred  to  this  its  proper  season.  Philosophy,  rhetoric^ 
and  poetry,  being  sufliciently  tasted  and  admired:  the  youth  can  not  but  be  ani- 
matMl,  in  their  compositions,  to  imitate  those  bright  models  that  gave  them  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  reading.  The  study  of  poetry,  in  particular,  elevates  their 
thoughts,  warms  their  imagination,  leads  them  to  give  lively  descriptions,  in- 
spires them  with  strength,  variety,  copiousness,  and  harmony  of  style,  and  dif- 
fuses a  delicacy  over  every  thing  they  compose. 

5.  The  Fifth  Class  is  instructed  by  the  President,  who  is  called  Aratus,  in 
Agriculture  and  History.  The  knowledge  of  physics,  acquired  in  the  third 
class,  contributes  greatly  to  make  the  study  of  agriculture  ea^y  at  this  time. 
In  some  previous  lectures,  Aratus  resumes  this  subject;  and,  particularly,  gives 
the  youth  a  good  knowledge  of  the  animal  structure  and  anatomy,  which  is  not 
only  of  great  use  to  teadi  them  the  proper  care  of  their  own  health  and  bodies, 
but  highly  necessary  by  way  of  analogy  to  explain  the  economy  and  mechanism 
of  plants,  the  structore  of  theur  vessels  their  generation,  manner  of  life  and  ac- 


cMti<m,  pcMpirntioti,  dnndttfioa  of  lafs  ftd  Alter  tiii^  lie  ea^aminee,  with  tlie 
joutb,  the  mineral  atrata  of  the  earth ;  inqoiM  itito  the  nature  of  those  aaline  - 
and  aqtieotia  Juices  that  cOiiBtitate  the  nutHtioua  matter  of  food  of  vegetables; 
ailtid  of  those  other  fossfla^  whidi,  being  either  hieterdgtaeons  to  the  vegetaM 
substanoe,  or  too  gross  to  eater  the  rootk  of  {dantiy  serv^e,  however,  to  softeoL 
and  separate  the  conci^ted  parts  of  the  earth|  and  j^pa^e  it  for  vegetatioiL 
tfhe  whole  is  illustrated  bj  a  course  of  chenlkal  and  stati^cal  experiments. 
After  this  foundation  is  laid,  thej  proceed  to  read  Yarr6,  Columella,  Toll,  Brad- 
ley; ftc^  assigning^  as  they  go  iJong,  the  rationale^  for  the  natural  phenomen*'^ 
and  rules  of  tillage,  recoided  in  these  authorsi  upo&  the  principles  and  philoac^ 
phy  of  modem  naturalistlB. 

As  the  study  of  agriccdttira  waa  made  easf,  bv  *  previous  knowledge  in 
natural  philosophy,  so  is  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prindplea  * 
ct  ethics  a  flue  introdoctiott  to  the  philosophicflu  atudy  of  histoiy.  This  subject 
Aratus  resumes  before  entering  upon  history,  fie  considerB  man,  in  the  solitary 
state  of  nature,  surrounded  wtth  wants  and  dangers,  and  nothing  secure  to  any 
of  the  species,  but  what  can  either  be  acquired  or  mautained  by  force.  Tnm. 
thence  he  takes  occasion  to  show  the  necessity  mankind  lay  under  of  enterinff^' 
into  society,  and  voluntarily  resigning  some  share  of  their  natural  freedom  and 
property,  to  secure  the  rest.  Then  he  explains  the  different  forms  of  govern* ' 
Ebent,  with  the  advantages  and  inoonveniences  in  the  administration  m  eadfe. 
(The  histoid  of  Greece  oocopies  about  one  month— the  Piesident  prescribes  the 
portion  to  be  read  each  day;  of  which  a  summary  or  abstract  Is  made  by  eat^  - 
member.]  These  summaries  aie  revised  in  the  class  by  the  principal,  who  is 
carefhl  to  make  them  apprehend  the  blamable  and  praiseworthy,  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  several  states;  and^  in  the  fiimiliar  way  of  dialogue,  to  make  them 
give  tlieir  opinion  upon  the  foots  mentioned,  the  scanners  and  customs  of  ths 
people,  ftc.,  drawing  proper  and  moral  inferenoes  from  the  whole.  In  this  man- 
ner a  portion  is  abridg^  and  descanted  upon,  eveiy  day,  till  they  have  gone 
over  the  histoiy  of  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece;  wmdi  they  perform  in- 
about  the  space  of  a  month.  The  history  of  Rome  (Mr.  fiooke's  judicious  col- 
lection of  it)  is  studied,  in  the  next  plaoe^  down  to  the  days  of  Aogu8tu&  Tbm 
requires  shout  two  months  mor6.  After  that^  they  descend  to  study  the  history 
of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  said  century,  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  had  before  studied  the  history  of  Greece  and  Bome;  the  Principal  taking 
caie,  as  they  go  along;  to  note  the  rise^  interests,  dependencies,  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  nations  and  states,  whose  histories  are  interwoven  with 
that  of  Bngland.  They  conclude  the  whole,  with  a  view  of  our  colonies  in  this 
hemisphere;  their  state,  produce,  interests,  government,  Ac.;  taking  some  no- 
tice, as  they  go  along,  of  tiie  French  and  Spanish  settlements  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  With  in  trade.  Every  Sunday  night  sbout  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  histoiy; 

Though  this  is  but  s  small  part  of  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  yet  it  is  as  much 
as  can  conveniently  be  brought^  and  much  more  than  generally  is  brought,  into 
s  scheme  of  public  education.  The  youth  are  thus  sent  into  the  world  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  nations  they  are  likely  to  be  most  concerned 
with  in  life;  and  also  With  the  history  of  Greece  and  Borne,  which  may  be 
Justly  called  the  histoiy  of  heroisbi,  virtue^  and  patriotism.  This  is  enough  to 
prepare  them  for  society,  and  put  them  in  s  method  of  studying  the  history  of 
any  other  nations  they  think  proper,  in  s  philosophical  manner,  whenever  their 
inclination  and  leisure  shall  prompt  them  to  it 

The  studies  of  agriculture,  history,  and  politics  seldom  enter  much  into  the 
scheme  of  education,  but  are  left  for  eveiy  man's  private  reading  after  his  ede* 
cation  at  the  uni  verity  is  finished,  it  is  plain  that  they  ahould  be  last,  if  they  * 
are  at  all  brought  into  such  s  s6heme.  They  are  Indeed  the  studies  of  men, 
and  require  a  ripe  Judgment.  But  besides  this,  all  the  former  studies,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  are  necessary  and  subservient  to  them.  Even  the  knowledge 
of  rhetoric  itself  is  of  great  use  in  reading  a  well  written  histoiy^  as  many  of 
the  chief  beauties  thereof  would  otherwise  be  lost  and  untested.  And  if  this 
Was  not  the  case,  yet  itOl,  methinks,  history  and  agrioalture  ahould  be  placed 
last  in  order  to  send  youOi  abroad  into  the  work!  warm  (if  I  may  so  express  it) 


fitni  Ukm  atodiM  whibh  tbeir  own  intereats  and  the  aenrioe  of  tlieir  oonntiy 
wQ]  genenHj  require  tbeiki  cfaieffy  to  cnlfiTato. 

8tStsr6M,y  m»  lit  aiMrtP  te  pafeUe  olMS  ttJMwton  tTpon  theM  chys^  the 
masttn^  acholani  and  M  maajr  of  the  citinu  M  pleaae  to  attend,  being  aaaenH- 
Ued  in  the  chapel  after  morning  pnjerB».one  oT  the  atadenta  in  the  flnt  or 
Oreek  iAm  appeare  as  impendent  with  «i  eppooent  or  inlem)galor  from  the 
third  chMBi  The  latter  pitebee  upon  nj  Greek  author,  whiofa  the  reepoadeni 
haa  read  daring  the  cootk  of  the  year  in  his  daaa,  and  preacribea  a  paaiage  in 
itto  be  rendered  into  BnglUi  exteoBporee  TUa  the  reiQKmdent  doea»  pointing 
out  tha  aotiior'a  beontieai  clearing  np  hia  dbaovitiea  and  difflcoltiea,  and  giring 
an  acooont  of  the  caae^  tenae^  mood,  deriyation,  oonatrdction,  Ac.,  of  eveiy 
nord*  The  opponents  tafcea  care  to  ae#  him  right  where  he  errs,  and  giTea  hini 
an  oppertvnity,  lof  proper  inlerrogatkni^  to  di^ih^  hia  akill  and  improTementa 
to  the  beat  advantage.  The  maater  of  the  olaaa  to  which  the  opponent  belongs 
a^mintenda'theae  esareiaefl^  and  amy  interikie  with  Ua  aaaiainnoe  if  there  ahoua 
be  oocaaion.    But  thia  aeldotti  bappenab 

After  theae^  one  of.  the  aeoond  daaa  appean  aa  reapondent,  with  an  opponent 
flfom  tb*  fcnrth,  who  endearora'  to  impugn  m  therfa  given  ont  and  defended  b/ 
Ihe  other.  Then  he  ehaa^oa  the  aiil]jee^*and  interrogatea  him  oonoemfaig  bi# 
akill  in  aoch  bnmchea  of  the  mathematica  aa  be  (the  teapondent)  haa  leaned  in. 
hiadaaa. 

In  the  next  plaoe^  •  reapondent  appeartf  from  the  third  daaa  with  an  oppo» 
nent  from  the  flfthb  The  method  of  eztfciae  the  aame  aa  abore.  The  anbject 
eihtoa  and  phyaiea; 

Beaidea  bearing  a  parly  aa  inteffogatOn^  hi  tha  tanff^bg  ezerdaaa^  the  fenith- 
and  fifth  oinBaea  hare  an  ezeroiae  of  declamation  peooliar  to  tbemaelvea.  Firat^ 
one  of  the  yontti  in  the  daaa  of  rhetoric  deliTeiv  a-  qieec^  with  proper  gractf 
and  aetion  on  any  philaaophieal  aabjectitor  on  tba  natare^  nilea^  and  advantageg 
of  eloquence  and  poetnr,  whiofa  are  the  atndiea  of  the  preaent  year. 

laatly,  one  of  the  fifth  or  Mgfaeat  daaa  delireri  an  oration,  flwned  aooordioflr 
ta  the  ezaot  nilea  of  rhetoric^  opow  any  drfl  topic  that  i^  or  may  be^  diapotedt 
with  regard  to  the  intereat  of  their  country.  And  anch  harraagnea  I  have 
often  known  to  be  of  very  pnbHo  aerrioe,  not  only  whan  delivered,  but  wheir 
thought  wwthy  of  being  pnoliahed^  SometiaMa,  lao^  their  subject  is  the  uaefiil- 
neaa  of  hiatory  and  a^picutture;.  the  pleaaUrea  of  retirement,  or  any  moral 
topto.  l%ua^  when  there  are  not  above  twenty  boya  in  each  daaa»  eveiy  boy 
in  the  three  lower  daaaea  appeare  in  public  twice  a  year,  and  thoae  of  the  two 
higher  claaaoa  four  tunea.  There  are  oserdaea  of  the  aame  kind  in  the* 
higher  daaaea  of  the  academy  and  meohanio'a  achooL  And,  in  the  Latin 
amol,  there  are  quarteriy  ezaminationay  and  proper  rewaitla  diatributed  to 
excite  emalation. 

[These  exereiaea  are  commonly  in  the  Sbgliah  tongue,  although  there  are 
aome  LaUn  oratkxia  and  diapntationa  at  the  anniveraanr  oommenoement.1 

ITiere  are  likewiae  maaten  in  the  cdlege  for  teadiing  the  French,  Italian, 
SpaDiah,  and  Qerman  tongnea,  at  private  heiva;  and  a  femsiag-raaater,  who,  be- 
aUes  the  uae  of  the  aword,  teachea  the  militaiy  exerdae.  There  is,  histlv,  »* 
danooig^maater,  whom  I  ahonld  have  mentioned  flrat;  aa  this  art  is  learned  by 
the  bovs  when  very  young;  via^  Ui  the  lowest  daaaea  of  the  Latin  and  me* 
cfaaniars  school  tfone  of  the  youth,  however,,  are  obliged,  by  the  atatutea  of 
the  conege,  to  attend  theaa  maatera;  and  if  they  do  attdUd  them,  it  mnat  not 
be  beft>re  they  are  entered  hi  the  fourth  or  riietorioal  daas,  because  they- 
will  not  aoflbr  any  thhng-  to  interfere  vrith  the  dutlea  of  the  two  hip^er 
daaaea;  whk^  aa  you  irill  remember,  oonaiat  ohiefly  in  reading  and  writhig 
hkwivate. 

Beligioua  inatractkm  and  tralnfaig  ia  aecured  by  adecting  only  aucb  men  aa 
prefbaaon  whose  diapoaition,  mannen^  and  dkaracter  win  inapire  love  and  rev« 
ereace,  and  whoae  habita  of  mind  leada  them  to  aee  and  apeak  of  the  wiadom 
and  goodneaa  of  Ood  in  all  adence  and  oocup«fck>na"-eq>ecially  in  the  adence 
of  nature,  and  the  material  and  proceaaea  of  Mplculture. 

[Theae  maaten  are  noi  induded  in  the  fsooUy,  and  are  paid  by 
f<dea.] 
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OONKXOnOV  WITH  ACADBHT  AHD  GOLLSai  AT  PBILlDKLPflU. 

On  the  strength  of  these  views,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited,  in  1753, 
to  become  Teacher  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Nataral  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, in  the  Academy,  which  he  accepted,  on  condition  of  bang 
allowed  to  go  to  England  to  receive  lus  regular  introduction  into 
the  Ministry  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  He  was  accordingly  or- 
dained Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1763,  and  on  the  following  day,  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
On  his  retam,  in  May,  1754,  he  entered  on  his  daties  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  class,  or  School  of  Philosophy,  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  the  year  closed,  the  Tmstees  applied  to  the  Provincial  (Gov- 
ernor (Morris)  for  a  new  charter,  confirming  the  former,  and  anthor- 
izing  the  Trustees  to  institute  a  College,  or  'Seminary  of  Universal 
Learning/  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  usual  Academic  De- 
grees. In  this  new  charter,  Mr.  Smith  is  named  as  Provost,  and 
Mr.  Alison  as  Yice-Provost — a  change  in  their  relations  to  the  in- 
stitution, made,  doubtless,  with  their  approbation,  for  they  continued 
to  act  in  unison  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years.  The  School  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Latin  School  were  henceforth  known  as  the 
College.  Of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  Mr.  Smith  drew  up 
an  account  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  and  which  he  thought  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  included  in  his  coUected  works. 

▲ooomiT  or  thi  aoadbht  nr  lt68.* 

rrhia  institation  was  opened  in  January,  1760,  with  three  schools — ^the  Eo^ 
llsb,  liathematical,  and  Latin.  To  these  the  College  was  added  in  1756.  At 
present  there  are — 

Two  Ghariiy  Schools:  one  with  ninety  boys^  under  one  master  and  one  assist- 
ant; and  a  second,  with  120  girls,  under  one  nihtress.  The  girls  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  sewing;  and  the  boys,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetia 

The  Academy^  organized  in  two  elasses  or  schools;  viz.,  the  English  School, 
under  a  Professor  of  English  and  Oratorv,  with  one  assistant  and  a  writing- 
master;  and  a  School  of  Mathematics,  under  a  Professor,  with  ninety  pupils  in 
both  schools. 

The  CoUege^  divided  into  three  Philosophy  schools,  under  the  Provost  and 
yice-Provost ;  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  schoola,  under  a  Professor  of  Langoagea^ 
three  tutors,  and  a  writing-master — with  a  total  of  100  students. 

The  chief  masters  are  William  Smith,  D.D^  Provost  of  the  Seminary,  and 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy;  Francis  Alison,  D.D.,  Vice-Provoet^  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Ebenezer  i^nersley,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Oratory; 
John  Beveridge,  M.A.,  Profhssor  of  Languages;  Hugh  Wllliamaon,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics. 

The  studies  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools  aie  identical  with  those  of  the 
Grammar  school  of  the  period,  and  occupy  from  three  to  five  years,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  pupil  when  he  begins,  when  mastered,  which  Is  ascertained 
by  a  public  examination,  the  pup^ils  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  the 
riiilosophy  schools,  with  the  privilecre  of  wearing  an  undergraduate's  gown. 
The  order  and  method  of  study  is  as  following: — '\ 

•SmiUi't  Works.  VoL  I.,  pp.  830-Ma    AoeovntorUM  Colkft,  Aoadamy,  and  ChtritaUi 
Sehool  of  PhilftiMphia. 
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From  this  Tiew,  it  Will  be  seeft,  tbat  i«  these  Tarkms  adiooli  dl  bnndies  of 
eduoation  ere  earned  on  which  sie  foand  Beceasarj  for  tbe  leartied  ptofeerioiiSi 
mercbsndise^  medieaic  «tti^  or  iaOrior  dOli^gs-  DiscipUne  Is  BSiBteiaed 
through  the  Trastoes  (24  in  nsmbei)  readent  wMriB  five  miles  of  Ae  cSty, 
The  second  Teeedsy  of  ereiy  nmnth  is  set  i^wrt  Ibr  tistttng  tnl  ezamininf  the 
school^  advising  with  the  mastery  encosnghig  the  students,  Ml  utt^nding  to 
anj  boaiBeBB  brought  beftne  them.  All  degiuw  Mn  watbfnA  on  their  mandilB^ 
after  an  examination  In  their  freseneai 

Under  these  Tmstses,  the  principal  msstem  «re  eoBdtitaled  i«to  a  Fsctfty,  dt 
Common  Bodj.  with  aU  the  powers  neeessaiy  for  flie  crdinarj  goTemmentef 
the  schools  and  good  educadon  ef  the  jouth.  Thej  are  to  meet»  in  Focnl^,  tk 
least  onoe  in  every  two  weehs,  and  at  such  mher  times  as  the  Prorost,  or 
Senior  Member  present,  shall  think  lit  to  oaU  them,  or  any  two  members  desire 
him  so  to  da  At  ttiese  meethigs  they  sre  to  inqnito  inio  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  see  that  the  several  pails  of  ednoatlon  be  regularly  carried  on,  snl 
the  laws  of  the  Institotloii  duly  executed  and  observed.  Tbey  have  also  powA 
to  enact  teroporaxy  rules  and  ordinances,  to  be  in  fbrce  as  laws,  till  the  firgt  €»• 
suing  meeting  of  the  TTrustess ;  before  wliom  they  are  then  to  be  laid,  in  order 
to  be  altered,  amended,  or  confirmed,  or  left  probationaiy  for  a  kmger  period,  or 
wholly  laid  aside,  as  tbey  shall  Ibink  fit. 

By  this  method,  all  laws  either  do^  or  laay,  take  their  iise  ftom  inaslsrB,  who 
beibg  daily  present  in  the  institution,  know  best  what  regulations  and  ordefi 
may  be  wanted.  At  the  same  time,  as  theee  regulations  are  to  receive  their 
last  sanction  from  the  Trustees  and  Yisitoffs,  who  are  men  of  experienoe,  infls- 
ence^  and  probity,  and  have  children  df  their  own  to  educate,  we  mey  be  oertsia 
that  nothing  can  obtain  the  force  ef  a  standing  law,  but  what  is  fotfnd  aalutaiy 
and  good  upon  titel. 

As  many  of  the  youth  aire  too  big  for  corporal  punishment,  there  are  end 
fines  by  the  laws  sgreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  offense^  and  the  custom  of  otfcnr 
colleges.  Whatever  money  Is  tthne  ntised  from  the  slothfbl  and  refracloiyln 
fines,  is  i)^propriated  in  rewards  to' the  diligent  And  obedient;  so  that  any  youtlii 
who  has  once  been  a  delinquent,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  bade,  by 
future  cere,  what  be  forMted  by  former  negle^^ 

These  rewards  and  punishments  are  both  adminislered  in  Hie  most  pnUlO 
manner;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  discipline  is  so  reasonable  and  yatit,  ttat  ai^ 
youth  *iH)0  might  desire  to  break  through  'Uie  rules  of  this  institution  is  hil 
younger  years,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  snhmit  to  the  ruleB  of  civil  sooieiif 
when  grown  up. 

The  youth  all  lodge^  or  w91  shortly,  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  or  ift 
lodgings  within  the  wmls  of  the  college ;  a  proper  number  of  which  sre  now 
erecting,  at  a  veij  cociidenible  expense. 

In  this  histltution,  there  is  a  good  apparatus  for  experimeBits  in  Natund  l%il* 
osophy,  done  in  England  by  the  best  bands,  and  brought  over  from  tlienoe,  is 
different  parcels.  There  ia  also,  In  the  experiment  room,  an  electrical  apparatm, 
chiefly  the  invention  of  one  of  the  profeosoni  Mr.  Sjunerd^,  and  perhaps  tbt 
completest  of  the  kind  now  in  the  world. 

WMs  i)ui9Uh  9f  ih0  (Mkgt, 
Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  non^^istuit-^ibTOiigb  life  lie  Trimmed  blow 
for  blow,  and  he  was  not  sbw  to  assul  what  he  believed  to  be 
vntmg,  and  to  assert  what  he  thought  to  be  right — and  on  man  j  of 
the  controversies  of  hia  day  he  preaohed  his  sermon^  and  printed 
his  book.  In  the  agitaition  which  foBowed  Braddock's  defeat,  he 
issoed  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  Condition  ef  the  Piorinee/  in  which  bo 
bitterly  denonnced  the  position  taken  by  the  Qnakets  in  the  Assett- 
bly,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Qermana,  who,  having  fled  to 
escape  the  horroraof  war  at  home^  were  slow  to  enlist  in  sach  en- 
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terpriae  here.    Mr.  SmitVp  vonetfies  were  ^iMVoio^-^-^Teiy  member 

<d  the  Anembly  ehoold  be  oompcilled  to  eign  a  deelarati<m  that  he 

would  not  reiose  to  defaed  tbe  eoontry  againat  his  Migeflty^s  enemies ; 

•no  Qciwi  Aoitld  be  «Mowed  to  vote  for  members  of  Assembly 

milil  be  bad  aome  ka<ywledge  of  the  EagliBb  language,  and  that  no 

•aewipiqper  or  dber  |Miiodiosl,  in  any  loveign  language,  should  be 

permitted  toeivcalate  in  the  Frovinoe.*    The  ill-lbeliDg  provoked 

-by  Uua  pampbleti  and  bis  nitttaiy  aennons  composed  in  the  same 

spirit,  made  him  a  oonspicnous  object  of  attack  by  the  party  aa- 

sailed.    la  1 1M^  he  delivered  and  fmntad,  at  the  reqaest  of  General 

Forbes,  on  fiie  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1758,  an  address  urging 

jklie  Golones  to  active  and  anggresaive  neaanres.    This  involved  the 

aaihor  in  aome  side  issues  with  the  Assembly,  in  the  progress  of 

which  he  was  committed  to  jail  'for  high  and  manifeat  violation  of 

the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people.*    The 

Trasteea  thonght  tbeur  Brovost  was  in  the  right,  and  directed  his 

idaases  to  attend  bis  insttnctioiis  in  the  jail.    On  his  release,  at  the 

end  of  three  months,,  they  permitted  him  to  go  to  England  and 

proseeuto  his  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coaneil  from  the  jndgment  of  the 

Assembly.    In  this  appeal  he  was  auccessfnl*— for  be  bad  the  sym* 

pathy  of  'great  and  influential  persooi^;eS|'  the  elder  Pitt,  among 

•then,  who  adoiired  his  boldness  in  uigiag  the  defoaae  of  a  distant 

portion  of  the  Empire  against  Fieaeh  invauoa,  as  weH  as  for  the 

prerthrew  of  French  power  on  thia  continent    His  discourses  were 

r^rinted  in  England  in  1*1  Wf  and  were  oempared  favorably  by  the 

QrUicttl  Smew  with  those  of  Bossnet    Befom  hia  retam  he  -wai 

honored  with  the  d^pnee  of  I>octor  <tf  Divinity  frooi  the  University 

of  Aberdeen,  and  also  from  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  atill  later 

from  the  University  of  Dabtia.    Heietnmed  to  Philadelphia  in 

October,  1759,  with  an  Order  in  Coanoi],  afftiniag  that  the  Aseem* 

bly  had  been  guilty  of  bigb  and  nnwamntable  invaaioa,  both  of  his 

liajeaty's  royal  prerc^pitive,  and  the  libeilaes  of  the  subject    He 

also  presented  to  the  Traatoeai  from  the  Hon.  Tbomaa  Peon,  as  a 

permanent  fond,  the  4eed  of  9,500  aerea  of  land— H>ne^fonrth  part 

of  the  manor  of  Perkaaie  in  Btt<dos  eonnty. 

At  the  commencement  aaeroises  of  the  College  and  Academy,  in 
Ifay,  1761,  Dr.  Smith  delivered  a  discoane  before  the  Trustees, 
Masters,  and  Scholars,  which  is  printed  tn  his  collected  works.  In 
tbis  discourse  be  snros  np  the  work  of  a  CoDegs  nader  the  heads 
of  fangnages,  the  Science  of  the  Hamaa  Mind,  tbe  Phenomena  of 
Kstnre  and  their  subserviency  to  Human  life^  Moral  Philosophy, 
And  the  Power  of  Expression  by  Voice  and  Pen. 
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OoOecUana  «n  England  in  Aid  qf  hia  CkkOege* 
In  1761  (November)  the  TruBtees  found  themselves  growing 
poorer  in  money  as  the  College  grew  stronger  in  number  of  pupils 
— ^the  support  of  the  institution  having  exceeded  its  income  for  sev- 
eral years  about  $700,  while  there  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  more 
rooms^  In  this  emeigency  a  Committee  of  the  Board  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  English  liberality  as  follows : — 

'  We  have  no  reaouroe  but  once  for  all  to  betake  oaraelves  to  the  itenerosity 
of  the  public;  and  when  we  consider  the  eucouregemeDt  that  has  heretofore 
been  given  bj  the  mother  country  to  Setninariea  of  learning  on  this  Gontinenti 
at  a  time  when  the  aOkirs  of  America  were  not  thought  of  haif  the  importance 
which  thej  are  at  present,  and  these  Seminaries  &r  less  extensive  in  their  plan 
than  this  Academy,  and  coantenanced  by  the  Qovemments  in  which  they  are 
erected,  we  can  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  but  under  our  drcnmstanoes,  a 
Seminary  placed  in  this  large  and  trading  city,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  so 
much  use  for  tiie  advancement  of  true  learning  and  knowledge,  must  at  tiiis 
time  meet  with  great  encouragement  in  England,  where  there  are  thoosandi 
who  want  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  benefloence  and 
good  will  to  any  thing  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  these  Colonies.  And  we 
have  the  greatest  hopes  in  this  affiur  from  the  assurance  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
the  disposition  which  he  found  in  sundry  persons  of  dii^nction,  when  he  was 
lately  in  England  to  befriend  the  Seminaiy  on  a  due  application  to  them,  and 
whidi  some  of  them  have  been  pleased  to  repeat  in  their  private  letters  to  him.* 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  selected, 
and  he  embarked  from  New  York  in  February,  1762.  He  was  fa^ 
nished  with  an  Address  from  the  Trustees  '  to  all  Charitable  persons, 
Patrons  of  Literature,  and  Friends  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  and  with 
a  letter  to  'the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Es- 
quires.' These  documents,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  President 
of  the  Board,  gave  a  complete  resumS  of  the  history  of  the  College, 
and  explained  its  great  usefulness  and  its  present  pressing  wanta. 
To  the  Penns,  especially,  an  appeal  was  made  to  aid  the  enterprise 
in  England.  Thomas  Penn  was  called  the  principal  Patron  of  the 
College,  (and  well  he  might  have  been,  for  he  contributed  to  its 
support  during  his  life  time  nearly  £4,500,)  and  it  is  evident  that 
great  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  influence  in  England. 

On  reaching  London  he  at  once  waited  upon  those  to  whom  he 
looked  for  aid  in  his  design.  '  Mr.  Thomas  Penn,'  he  says,  *  received 
me  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  on 
the  scheme  of  a  collection,  and  would  forward  it  all  in  his  power. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  me  to  express  how  hearty  and  zealons 
Mr.  Penn  is  in  this  business.  He  has  put  himself  down  for  fire 
hundred  pounds  sterling.' 

*  March  19, 1  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  most 
cordially  assured  me  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  forward  my 

•  Abridf«d  ffom  Dr.  0tilM*t  Mmmrt. 
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deagn  hj  mentioning  it  to  his  friends,  and  contribatiDg  to  it  in 
person,  asking  if  there  was  any  thing  else  that  I  expected  from  him, 
and  if  I  intended  to  apply  for  a  Brief^  adding  that  there  had  been 
to  many  applications  of  that  sort  of  late  that  he  feared  it  wonld 
produce  little.'    The  'Brief,'  spoken  of  by  the  Archbishop,  was  the 
technical  term  given  to  letters  patent  written  in  Uie  royal  name  to 
the  incumbent  of  every  parish  in  England,  (at  that  time  about  11,- 
500  in  number),  directing  him  to  recommend  to  hie  congregation 
some  charitable  object  which  the  King  was  particularly  desirous  of 
promoting,  and  authorizing  collections  to  be  made  by  specially-ap- 
pointed Commissioners  from'  house  to  house  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  aid  of  the  undertaking.    It  had  been  the  practice  to  issue 
such  Briefs  only  in  cases  of  great  general  interest,  such,  for  instance, 
as  when  deep  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  Protestant  refugees  who 
flocked  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or 
when  succor  was  asked  for  the  inhabitants  of  portions  of  the  country 
which  had  suffered  from  the  overwhelming  disasters,  of  famine  or 
pestilence.    In  later  years,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  appeal  to  the 
public  in  this  way  for  the  support  of  such  societies  as  that  for  prop- 
agating the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  for  various  under- 
takings of  a  charitable  sort  in  the  Colonies.' 

In  the  meantime  he  made  his  business  known  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  other  Bishops. 
They  aU  declared,  he  says, '  their  readiness  to  concur  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  any  scheme  his  Orace  might  propose  for 
countenancing  and  forwarding  the  design.'  Nor  did  he  forget  to 
invoke  the  powerful  aid  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  at  that  time  the  most 
eminent  Dissenting  Minister  in  England.  'That  gentleman,'  writes 
Dr.  Smith, '  sent  for  me  this  week,  and  told  me  that  though  he  had 
been  afraid  that  all  his  Court  interest  was  gone  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  yet  he  had  been  with  the  present  Minister  Lord  Bute, 
who  had  most  graciously  received  him,  and  told  him  that  none  of 
the  charities  which  the  Doctor  was  concerned  in  should  suffer  from 
the  late  change,  and  that  if  there  was  any  good  design  that  the 
Doctor  could  recommend  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  King,  who 
was  graciously  disposed  to  fisvor  all  pious  and  laudable  undertakings. 
Pleasing  as  was  the  prospect  thus  frur  (July  10,  1762,)  when  he 
writes:  'Just  as  I  was  about  to  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  taking  sev- 
eral trading  towns  on  the  way.  Dr.  Jay,  from  New  York,  which  he 
left  June  Ist,  has  just  called  on  me,  and  told  me  that  some  business 
of  his  own  calling  him  to  England,  the  people  of  the  College  at 
New  York  had  applied  to  and  empowered  him  to  solicit  money  for 
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them/  After  a  good  deal  of  Begoiiirt&>%  daring  whiA  Dr.  Sisitli'* 
Criends^  Mr.  Pemiy  Dr.  Chandler,,  and  Um  Archbisbopt  eonvioced 
Um  ihatf  as  the  New  York  College,  had  a|^ed  for  a  Boyal  Brief,, 
it  mast  be  a  jomi  one  for  the  benefit  of  both,  or  else  the  whole 
•cheme  would  be  niiDed,  and  that  nothhaig  woald  be  gsaiied  b  j  their 
enteriog  upon  the  Mmie  Sdd  aa  ri^alv  U  waa  agreed  that  a  joint  np* 
plication  on  behalf  of  both  Colleges,  aboaU  be  made  to  the  Eaag. 
'Hb  majesty  expressed  his  approval  of  the  plan,  and  said  he  would 
do  something  to  begin  the  design^  thai  to  King'a  CoU^e  in  New 
York  he  wonid  oider  ibor  hundred  pounds  elerifing^  and  that  in  re- 
spect  to  tike  CoBege  in  Philadelphia,  he  observed  that  it  had  a 
liberal  benefactor  io  onr  Proprietors^  who  stood>  as  it  were,  in  hia 
room,  bat  be  moat  not  sof^so  good  a  design  to  pasa  withoat  som» 
mark  of  hia  regard,  and  therefore  would  order  two  hundred  pounda 
sterling  for  ubJ 

The  King  haTUig  signified  hia  royal  pleaanre  that  the  petitian 
should  be  granted,  it  waa  vaaoimously  and  withoat  more  difficulty 
agreed  to  on  the  12th  of  August,  1702,  by  the  Khig  in  ConaeiL 

The  order  in  Council  directed  that  *Uie  Right  Honorable  tiie 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  England,  do  cause  letters  patent  to  be  pre- 
pared and  passed  under  the  great  seal  for  the  coUections  of  tbe 
eharity  of  idl  weU-disposed  persona  for  the  assistance  and  benefit  of 
the  said  two  Seminaries.' 

The  next  step  in  the  business,  waa  to  attend  to  the  atsmping  of 
th^  Brie(  and  the  distribution  of  a  copy  to  each  of  the  eleven 
thousand  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  With  each  copy  was  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  clergyman  of  the  pariah,  written  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  signed  by  him  and  Dr.  Jay.  This  letter  explained  mors  folly 
l^e  object  of  the  collection,  and  uiged  most  earnestly  apon  tbe 
cleigy  the  importance  of  aiding  it  by  their  personal  influence,  and 
when  practicable,  by  preaching  with  special  reference  to  it.  Leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  bnainess,  for  the  present,  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Brief-layers,'  aa  the  Commissioners  wwe  called,  ho  prepared  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  north  of  Enghmd  and  to  Scotland,  while  Dr» 
Jay  went  to  the  south  and  west,  in  order  to  gather  what  they  could 
by  personal  application,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  contributed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Brie£ 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Pet^^  September  14th  >— 

'I  fiDd  yon  have  strange  stories  of  my  being  aiade  OomaiiSBtry,  Bsctofi  tod 
the  Lord  knows  what,  and  that  my  chief  scheme  here  was  to  hunt  sometbiag 
for  myself.  I  leare  the  issue  of  things  to  show  how  ill-treated  I  am  in  all  these 
matters  by  low  tattling  people,  who,  becaiMO  they  never  do  any  thing  fliflnle^ 
ested  themselves,  are  unwilUag  to  allow  it  in  others.    These  things  might  pro* 
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Tok»  mtj  BUtt  to  %a^t  aU  conneotioiMi  wilh  iocb  •  pMpla  Bui  the  hooor  1 
propote  to  mjaelf  in  6eiii^  a  kind  of  Jbmndcr  of  our  Cottege^  you  majrest  assured 
■hall  oyer  bftlance  e?*erf  other  eoiiiklei«tio«>  aii4  (Mi  IwimnaiM  ahall  be  inott 
failhftiUy  OnlAhed  bo  mj  tinatam^  wUt  K  wilL* 

Oa  the  89kb  of  8op(emb«ri  Di.  SKiilk  left  London  for  tbo  north. 
Tke  ibUowing  la  tli0  noconnt  be  girea  of  hb  josmay 


'I  haTB  traveled  more  tfaaa  twelve  hundred  milea  in  aeven  woeia,  and  Iwo- 
iliiida  of  (hat  tbro«|^  the  bkniI  diaiiial  caiaa  I  oref  aaw,  and  on  two  backnar 
horaea  which  I  bought  to  save  monej  for  the  design.  I  set  out  ft>r  Edinburgo, 
and  from  thence  went  one  hvndred  miles  ftulbet  north  loaee  my  aged  and  good 
l^er,  with  whom  I  remained  but  a  lew  daja  At  JBdinbqitA  I  waited  on  JPr. 
Boberteon,  Dr.  Wishart,  Dr.  Gumming,  and  others.  Thev  are  well  disposed  to 
aerre  us,  but  thfaik  that  their  jofait  interestt  though  at  the  head  of  the  Chureh 
ofSootiband,  will  not  be  able^  till  next  Aosombly  at  leasti  to  procure  ua  a 
national  eolleetion.  At  Gla^;ow  I  found  the  same  enoouragement  as  at  Edin- 
buigfa  asBoog  the  dergy^  who  profiassed  themselvea  pleased  wHh  the  OathoMo 
plan  of  having  prolbesors  of  different  perauasions,  and  told  me  that  the  party  in 
the  Chureh  of  dootland  to  whom  that  would  be  an  oljectioa  were  not  many. 
On  my  return,  I  visited  all  the  devgy  on  or  near  the  great  roac^  and  wrote  let- 
teis  to  others.  In  places  where  it  was  thought  my  presence  would  assist  the 
collection,  we  agreed  to  delay  it  tiH  March,  when  I  promised  to  go  down  again, 
esfedally  to  Torinhire^  Thus^  in  about  six  weeks  J  got  back  to  London  to 
meet  Dr.  Jay,  who  had  taken  a  like  tour  to  the  southward,  on  the  same  plan. 
After  two  or  three  days  in  London,  we  set  out  again  for  Oxford,  thinking  it  a 
oovpUment  due  to  them  to  he  both  thera,  Fioofi  Oxford  we  went  to  QkMioea- 
ter,  and  to  the  manufocturing  towns  in  that  county:  Dr.  Jay  taking  part  of 
them,  and  myself  the  other  part;  so  as  to  meet  at  Bath,  which  we  did  a  day  or 
two  before  Christmas^  and  then  proceeded  to  London.* 

The  verious  Colleges  of  the  UBiTendty  of  Oxford  geve  £163, 
although  Dr.  Smith  conplaioa  in  his  diary  ^tbat  at  St  John^s  and 
Baliol,  Dr.  Franklin^a  Inends^  were  Tery  everae.'  At  the  University' 
of  Cambridge  he  oolleeted  £166.  Livevpoo)  gave  £211 ;  Halifax, 
£62;  Birmingham,  £127 ;  Bristol,  £112 ;  Gloucester  and  the  neigh- 
boring  towns,  £85.  Tliese  amoants  are  made  np  of  small  sums,  fhr 
the  larger  portion  of  them  not  eieeeding  a  goinea  each,  contributed 
by  several  hundred  different  persons,  and  the  bbor  attending  such  a 
eolleetion  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  sneh  undertakings.  In  this  way  were  gftthered  for  the  two  Col* 
leges  about  £2,400. 

Every  means  was  resorted  to  of  attracting  the  attention  and  se- 
coring  the  donations  of  charitably  disposed  persons.  Every  Sunday, 
from  March  to  June,  1768,  the  London  pulpits  were  occupied  by  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  day  who  had  been  induced  by  Dr« 
Smith  to  preach  in  Ihvor  of  the  design,  and  he  himself  preached 

*  fomSblf,  Dr.  Smith,  teiaf  wmwiom  that  h*  had  a^M  whh  tiM  wpkiX  oT  Andpnic  widiwite- 
■»  (if  H  does  not  damm  tb«  mim  of  noMMn)  ta  oatariof  a  wrttton  promt  to  tU  totbqritioi 
o^OsiMtoaiMopQMllDponftrtho  Pifno  af  llottqr  of  i^awm  «■  ]>r,  fraakSn*  ib*7  ba?*  Sui- 
«M  oppotitioo  to  hlmMlf  or  hk  wImim  from  Dr.  fVankUp't  frionda,  wl|o  natnrallj  folt  indifoaot 
•t  Ur.  Snttb't  pramiiD|itloB  lo  tbo  oiattar,  atpaoially  as  Ik,  flmlth  owad  hia  poeitioa  b  the  CoHflfa 
•f  rhOtdalphia  to  Dr.  Vkaaklta. 
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twice  every  Sunday  on  the  same  subject  Nor  were  other  means 
of  a  more  worldly  character  neglected.  Dr.  Smith  writes : — '  We 
are  to  have  a  benefit  oratorio  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  Mr.  Beard  leaves 
his  own  house  to  perform  for  us  at  the  other.  Mr.  Garrick  has  been 
exceedingly  kind  in  the  matter.  The  principal  performers,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  serve  gratis,  and  we  are  favored  with  the  boys 
from  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  every  other  maik  of  distinction.  Mr. 
Tyer  even  put  off  the  opening  of  Yauzhall,  which  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday  night,  in  order  to  &vor  us.' 

The  money  collected  by  Dr.  Smith  in  England  came  from  the 
following  sources: — 


£       9.  I. 

One-lwlf  of  th«  *  Brief  MoiMy.* 4,80S   0  0 

Ooe-hair  of  the  orivate  eoUeetioot, 1,136  10  S 

Hb  M^Mtj't  B^«l  Boaoty 900    0  • 

■       '        -■'         -       •  500    0  0 

YofkwwoailcdwitlitlMUorPhikn     984  17  0 


vnwiwji  oi  uw  ^nwam  coiiocuaas, . . . . 

Hb  M^Mtj'*  B07**  Boaoty 

ProprictarM*  of  Painisylviulia, 

Collaetioiia  bafcra  the  Sdwnefor  New 


Total, 8,981    7    6 

It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  more  than  eleven  thousand 
persons  contributed  to  the  collection  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  '  Brief,'  and  more  than  eight  hundred  to  that  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Jay  and  himself,  the  best  proof  of  the  wide-spread  public  in- 
terest felt  in  the  object. 

On  Dr.  Smith's  return  in  June,  1764,  the  Trustees  voted  him 
<  their  unanimous  thanks  in  the  warmest  and  most  effectionate  man- 
ner for  the  great  seal,  diligepce,  ability,  and  address  whibh  he  had 
shown  in  the  management  of  this  cdlection,  for  which  all  the 
friends  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  learning  in  general  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.'  He  brought  with  him  let- 
ters from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Penn,  Dr.  Chandler, 
and  others,  to  the  Trustees,  speaking  in  the  wannest  terms  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College  while  in  England.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Llewellen,  an  eminent 
Baptist  Clei^man  in  London,  will  show  what  enthusiasm  his  sac- 
cess  had  caused  among  those  who  were  not  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  '  I  congratulate  you  on  the  extrordinary  success  of  our 
common  friend  Dr.  Smith ;  you  ought  to  welcome  him  home  with 
ringing  of  bells,  illuminations,  and  bonfires.  The  Professors  of  the 
CioUege  ought  to  meet  him  at  least  half  way  fix>m  New  York,  and 
from  thence  usher  him  into  Philadelphia  with  all  the  magnificence 
and  pomp  in  their  power.  The  scholars,  students,  and  fellows 
should  all  attend  in  their  proper  order  and  habits,  and  the  process 
sion  should  march  to  the  Hall,  where  verses  and  orations  in  various 
languages  should  be  delivered  in  praise  of  the  liberality  and  gene^ 
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osity  of  the  mother  eoimtry,  of  the  unaaiiiiity  and  harmony  of 
PennsylvaDia,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic  College  of  Philadel- 
phiaywith  vows  for  ita  continual  prosperity  and  Baccess.  As  a 
BapHttj  as  a  firiend  of  learning,  as  a  hearty  approver  of  a  plan  so 
free  and  open,  I  would  add  my  wish,  quod  felix /atututnqtie  ntJ* 

Before  he  left  England,  Dr.  Smith  took  measures  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  that  *  free  and  catholic  plan '  in  the  management 
of  the  College,  which  he  had  niged  upon  those  to  whom  he  applied 
for  money  as  one  of  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  its  support 
Just  hefore  he  embarked,  he  went  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Chandler,  who 
thus  writes:  'As  there  have  been  some  suspicions  entertained  on 
both  ndes  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  College  may  be 
altered,  and  the  Professors  and  Masters,  now  of  different  denomina- 
tioDs,  in  time  may  all  be  of  one  prevailing  denomination,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  of  the  other,  by  the  act  and  power  of  the  prevailing 
party,  and  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  apprehended,  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  College,  who  have  been  of  all  parties  among  us,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  prosperity,  by  his  desire,  I  waited  upon  the  good  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury*  His  Grace  highly  approved  of  the  present 
plan  upon  which  the  College  is  established,  and  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  should  be  preserved  without  alteration.' 

The  receipt  of  the  laige  fund  collected  in  England,  stimulated  the 
desire  of  Dr.  Smith  and  the  Trustees  to  increase  still  farther  the  re- 
sources of  the  College.  In  the  winter  of  1771-2,  Dr.  Smith  paid 
a  visit  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  collected  nearly  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  College,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  On  his  return,  he  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  the  same  object,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  short  time 
raised  nearly  £1,200,  besides  receiving  subscriptions  to  a  much 
laiger  amount,  payable  at  a  future  time.  At  his  suggestion,  Dr. 
Moigan,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  contributions,  and  from  them  he 
received  about  £3,000.  In  looking  back  at  this  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  most  to  admire,  the 
liberality  of  its  benefactors,  or  the  intelligent  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
those  who  were  then  intrusted  with  the  management  of  its  affiiirs. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  calamities 
which  befeU  all  material  interests  growing  out  of  the  Revolution, 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  successor,  the  University, 
would  have  been  among  the  best  endowed  institutions  in  the 
country. 
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Dr.  Smith,  from  the  personal  kiDdneas  and  hospitality  axteaded 
to  him  in  his  repeated  Tisxta  to  the  mother  eoantrjr,  and  the  •o^ 
reapondence  maintaiaed  with  men  of  science,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Chnrch,  entered  slowly  and  rehtctantly  into  measores  which 
were  calculated  to  exasperate  and  prevent  reconciliation* 

In  the  measures  which  colminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  maintenance  of  that  declaration  hy  militarj  force,  Dr. 
Smith's  course  was  patriotic,  but  not  aggressive.     On  the  great 
principle  of  resistance  to  all  taxation  bj  stamps  or  otherwise,  save 
through  the  Colonial  legislaturea,  he  planted  himself  earlj  asd 
firmlj.    In  reference  to  the  appeal  of  the  town  of  Boston  for  sjm- 
path  J  and  co5peratioD,  in  1774,  on  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  answer  of  Philadelphia,  drawn  np  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  act 
as  positive  and  warm  as  the  Bostonians  expected,  but  was,  donht- 
less,  the  expression  of  the  public  sentiment  which,  in  Philadelphil^ 
was  decidedly  in  ihvor  of  moderate  measores  and  did  not  anticipate 
aeparation.    As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  1744, 
he  openly  advocated  armed  resistance,  should  the  measares  of  the 
ministry  be  persisted  in,  and  on  the  29d  of  June,  17?5,  he  preached 
a  sermon  before  a  revolution  corps,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cadwallader,  which  was  printed,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  is 
England — for  the  strong  ground  on  which  he  placed  the  doty  of  re- 
aiatance  to  any  ftirther  encroachment  on  the  constitutional  rigfata 
of  the  Coloniea.    In  pursuance  of  a  reaohition  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  January,  1776,  he  delivered  an  oration  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  gallant  services  of  General  Montgomery,  his  officers  and 
men,  who  fell  in  the  unsuccessful  storming  of  Quebec,  hot  he  stifi 
counseled  moderation,  and  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  fbrser 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies.    Such  eovnael 
and  such  prayers  were  not  in  unison  with  the  views  of  John  Adams 
and  the  more  advanced  spirits  of  the  period,  and  with  them  he  lost 
position  and  influence.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  June,  1775,  and  signed  by  all  the  Episcopal  clergymen 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  says,  *  We  are  not  backward  to  say  that  oar 
consciences  will  not  permit  us  to  injure  the  rights  of  thu  conotiy.' 
'  Its  inhabitants  are  entitled,  as  well  as  their  brethren  in  England, 
to  the  privilege  of  granting  their  own  money,  and  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  it  will  be  found  abortive  in  the  end,  or  be  attended 
with  evils  which  will  infinitely  outweigh  all  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it'    In  a  note  addressed  to  Lady  JnEana  Penn,  in  March, 
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1776,  be  saya:  '  God  (rani  tliat  the  tenna  [the  ComnuauoneTB  then 
eipected  from  BngfaiBd]  mtcj  hare  to  offer  naj  be  proper,  and  that 
reconciliation  may  take  place/  Tbia  waa  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  Aiaembly,  as  expressed  in  June,  1776 — ^We  are  for 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  if  eonustent  with  the  happiness  of 
these  Colonies.  Bvt  osr  choice  must  be  determined  by  the  orer- 
nling  law  of  setf-preserratiooi* 

In  the  first  Constitiition  of  Pennsyiraaiay  he  drew  the  proTisions 
by  which  all  property  devoted  to  *  pions  and  charitable  nses,*  that 
iS|  for  the  support  of  Chnrcbes,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals,  are  pro- 
tected from  legislatiye  interference.  They  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  read  as  follows: — 

'AH  nseftil  learning  shall  l)e  duly  enoooraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more 
Unlrersitiea.* 

*  All  religionB  aodetiesor  bodies  of  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated  for 
the  adrancement  of  refigion  and  learning,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  pur- 
pons,  sliall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges, 
InauinltieB,  and  esuOea  wMdi  tltey  were  aoeostomed  to  ei^,  or  could  of  right 
have  enjoyed  under  the  laws  and  former  Constitution  of  this  State.* 

These  provisions,  althoogh  not  sofScient  to  protect  the  institution 
in  its  chartered  privileges  from  temporary  invasion,  were  efiScaciona 
in  preserving  the  funds  from  misappropriation  and  waste,  and  in  the 
end  of  confirming  all  its  ancient  powers  nnder  a  new  namo  and  on 
a  wider  and  firmer  base,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel  of  this  nar- 
rative copied  from  Dr.  Still's  Memoir. 

7%t  Ofikgi  dmrintf  i^  Bmf^Mm. 

The  large  fond  collected  by  Pr.  Smith  in  England  had  been  increased,  as  has 
been  statMl,  by  contributions  in  Jamaica,  in  Carolina,  and  in  Philadelphia.  The 
reputation  of  the  institution  had  never  been  higher:  the  number  of  pupils  in  all 
the  departments  being,  in  the  year  1713,  nearly  uree  hundred.  Its  financial 
concerns  were  at  last  upon  a  sound  footing,  and  their  condition  was  oonstantly 
improving,  one  proof  of  which  is  found  In  the  abiUtj  of  the  Corporation  to 
erect,  in  the  year  1774,  tbe  large  bouse  stiU  standing  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  fourth  and  Arch  streets  for  Uie  residence  of  the  Provost  The  high  stand- 
faig  of  the  College  was  maintained  by  the  iastructions  of  Professors  of  well- 
established  reputation  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  of  long  experience  in  this 
particular  institution.  Pr.  flnnth  gave  leotaes  in  the  Mathematics  Natural 
Philoflophj,  Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric;  Dr.  Alison,  in  Logic,  Metapbyaios,  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  besides  having  charge  of  the  instniction  In  the  higher 
Classics;  Mr.  Davidson  was  the  Prafeasor  of  Andeat  Langui^iea;  Mr.  Kiantrs- 
ley,  who  for  twentjr  years  bad  been  Professor  of  £n|^iah  and  Oiatoiy,  had  just 
readgned,  and  Mr.  raul  Fboks  was  Profoesor  of  French  and  Spaniah.  Besides^ 
there  was  a  Medical  School,  even  then  giving  raromise  of  its  niture  raputation, 
under  Drs.  Morgan,  Shippen,  Kuhn,  Bush,  and  Bmid.* 

*  la  oidoi  to  ibow  tU  nIatiT*  pMition  oecopiadi  ^  tW  Oalhfa  of  Pbifauiolpbw  befoM  Iho 
BcTolatioo,  it  mty  Im  woctli  wfaik  ta  lUt*  Um  naium  Md  nttot  oC  Um  iMtoMtioii  ^rm  at  Uw 
taid  CoO^S*  •*  ^  MOM  piriod. 

'Tba  Snt  PrafaMor  ia  thU  OoUaiB,  tba  Hoflb  Prafam  oC  Diviaitf,  wm  appofoitd  io  17U. 
nowQ  te  the  eomnManoMot  of  tbo  aioolMotli  eootaiy  ooly  two  idditionil  Prof—ow  worn 
appoiatad  in  Um  Uiuki|radaato  Dopartawat,  vis.,  Um  Hollii  Proftmir  of  MatliamatiM  mi 
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and  the  Traatees  of  lihe  XJaiveTBity  of  the  State  of  Penrnjlvania,  a 
new  corporation  was  erealed  by  t^e  LegitlitatB  on  tiro  80^  of  Sep^ 
tember,  1791,  as  the  Univeniiif  tf  PenMytvonia^  with  a  Board 
composed  of  an  eqnal  anmber  of  members  ekoae  it%m  the  IVosteea 
of  the  fonner  College  and  Uniyenity. 

BSSIDXVGI  Aim  WOBK IV  1CABTULSI>-«l7t9-l78i. 

Finding  himself  ejected  irom  the  College,  for  which  his  own  per* 
sonal  efforts  had  secared  huge  endowments,  and  which  had  grown 
in  public  estimation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  aktf  in  conseqaenee 
of  his  teaching  and  administration,  and  wiChoat  any  occupation  or 
Dieaas  of  sapportiag  has  fimily  in  Philadelphia,  be  went  to  Chester- 
town,  in  Maryland,  and  became  Rector  of  a  chorch  there.  H^ 
found  at  that  place  an  academy  with  a  iew  pupik.  He  was  made 
Principal  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars 
were  in  attendanoe.  He  then  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary* 
land  for  a  Charter,  erecting  liiis  Academy  into  a  College,  modeled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  College  of  Philadelphiai  to  be  called  '  Wash- 
ington College.*  The  Charter  was  granted  in  the  Spring  of  1789, 
and  within  one  year  from  that  time,  this  indefatigable  man  collected, 
principally  from  the  planters  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
nearly  Xl  0,300  toward  Its  endowment  Greneral  Washington  con- 
tributed fifty  guineas,  and  Choral  Cadwallader  headed  the  Mary* 
land  subscriptions* 

Dr.  Smith  never  held  any  parochial  charge  until  driven  to  Mary- 
land in  1779,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Episcopal  dergy  of  his  day,  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  in  the  country.  His  reputation  as  a  Pulpit 
orator,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  widely  extended.  He 
preached  frequently,  and  on  all  occasions  of  special  importance  in 
Christ  Church  and  in  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  church 
he  preached  on  the  4th  of  September,  1761,  the  dedication  sermon 
upon  its  being  first  opened  for  Divine  worship.  He  preached,  also, 
before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1785,  and 
again  in  1789,  as  well  as  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Claggett, 
Robert  Smith,  and  Bass  in  l79d.  By  his  own  church,  his  sermons 
were  considered  so  valaable,  that  the  General  Convention  of  1760 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  him  to  publish  them. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Ae  first  General 
Convention  to  revise  the  Engfish  Pnyer4>ook,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  changes  produced  by  the  Bevoltrtion. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  178S,  Dr.  SmitJi  was  unanimously  elected 
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Bifehop  of  Maryknd  by  Aft  CoiitoMtioii  of  the  Bpiicopal  clei]gjr  (X 
that  SttEte,  tweiit74wo  in  traabcflr,  and  n  letter  ngned  by  all  of  them 
was  niUkesied  to  the  Bhbop  of  London  addng  for  bis  consecration* 

PHILOSOPiBGAL  SOOISTT. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Smitli  appears  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  for  which  he  drew  the  charter  and  funda- 
mental laws,  and  earned  on  its  correspondence  abroad  as  one  of  its 
secretaries.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  volome 
of  its  transaction^  m  1771,  in  which  was  issued  the  accurate  ob- 
servations, by  himself  and  Mr.  Bittenhouse,  of  the  tnmsits  of  Yenus 
and  Mercury.  He  engaged  in  many  local  enterprises,  and  labored 
tot  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  canals  for  the  whole 
State — ^having,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1774,  an 
<  enthusiastic  persuasion  that  this  great  continent  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  the  best  soul  of  liberty  and  knowledge,  and  that 
no  human  purpose  or  power  could  finally  defeat  this  gracious  inten- 
tion of  Heaven  toward  this  country.^ 

In  1791  (March  1),  he  pronounced  an  oration,  before  and  on  the 
appointment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  tha 
presence  of  General  Washington  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on 
Benjamin  .Franklin,  in  which  he  rises  above  all  academic  prejudices 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  great  services  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
the  three  distinct  relations : — 

Ist — As  a  CUizen  of  Pimn&ykfmUat  emioent  in  her  councilB,  the  founder  and 
patron  of  most  of  those  useAil  institutioiis  which  do  honor  to  her  name. 

3d. — As  a  OUuun  of  Amsfion^  one  of  the  chief  and  greatest  workmen,  in  the 
foundation  and  establishment  of  her  empire  and  renown. 

3d.— As  a  Qitisun  of  (he  Worlds  by  the  invention  of  nseAil  arts,  and  the  dif- 
fnsion  of  liberal  science,  incessantly  and  saceeasfiiUy  laboring  for  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

In  his  domestic  relations.  Dr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  fortunate  and 

happy.    The  strength  and  mggedness  of  his  nature  seemed  melted 

to  tenderness  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children. 

He  was,  as  his  letters  abundantly  show,  an  affectionate  &ther  and  a 

most  devoted  and  loving  husband.    He  married  Rebecca,  daughter 

of  Hon.  William  Moor,  of  Moor  Hall,  Delaware  County,  who  bore 

him  five  children.    This  lady  fell  a  victim  to  the  yeUow  fever  in 

October,  1793,  and  I  transcribe  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Smith  to  Dr. 

Rnah  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  her  death,  not 

merely  as  an  expression  of  his  feeling  at  her  loss,  but  also  as  a 

striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  time : — '  Decently  as  the  time 

would  permit,  my  mournful  family,  assisted  only  by  a  worthy  and 

pious  bUck,  Richard  Allen,  she  was  laid  in  her  cofSn.    Silent,  but 
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more  awfbl  and  inBtnictiye  than  all  the  ftmeral  pomp  in  the  world 
— and  short  the  distance  we  had  to  go— I  followed  her,  accompanied 
only  by  the  coffin  maker  and  by  Richard  AUen,  and  my  own  weep- 
ing and  faithful  black  boy  to  the  spot  she  had  chosen.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  neither  moon  nor  torchlight,  but  light  suf- 
ficient through  the  gloom  of  the  evening  to  deposit  all  that  was 

mortal Alas !  how  shall  I  live  without  her  ?    I  never  had  a 

joy  which  became  a  joy  to  me  till  she  had  shared  it.  I  never  had 
a  sorrow  which  she  did  not  alleviate  and  participate.  I  never  did 
an  action  which  I  could  consider  as  reaUy  go6d,  till  she  confirmed 
my  opinion.  >  For  my  many  failings  and  infirmities  she  had  a  friend- 
ly vail  Her  conversation  was  enlightened,  and  that  with  her  cor- 
respondence by  letter,  during  my  many  absences,  have  been  my  joy 
for  thirty-five  years  and  more.* 

Dr.  Smith  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  his  country  seat 
near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  occupied  chiefly  in  advocating  a  system 
of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  canal  navi- 
gation, and  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  complete  edition  of  his 
writings.  Death,  however,  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  these  la- 
bors, and  two  volumes  only,  out  of  the  four  or  five  which  he  had 
arranged,  were  published  after  his  death.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
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M8M0IB. 

Frsdbbic  Ebcrhaed  vok  Roohow,  the  third  son  of  the  Proasian 
ItGoister  of  State,  Frederic  William  von  Rochow,  was  bom  October 
11,  1734,  at  Berlin.  After  receiving  the  beat  education  which 
private  teachers  and  the  *  Knights'  Academy'  at  Brandenburg  could 
give,  he  became,  in  1750,  ensign  in  the  regiment  .of  Carbineers  at 
Bsthenau,  where  Frederic  II.  noticed  him  in  a  militarfr  review  and 
promoted  him  to  the  Oarde  du  Corps  at  Potsdam.  In  1762,  he 
was  commissioned,  and  in  1756,  he  was  in  active  service,  captured 
the  Imperial  General  Labkonits  at  the  battle  of  Labkonitz,  and  was 
woanded  in  his  left  arm.  In  the  next  campaign,  in  the  battle 
aronnd  Prague,  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm;  and  in  1758, 
resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Rekahn,  near 
Brandenburg — married  the  daughter  of  Chancellor  von  Bere,  and 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  scientific  studies.  En* 
dowed  with  a  lively  sensibility  and  active  benevolence,  he  studied 
the  condition  of  the  Uboring  population  on  his  estates,  and  devoted 
himself  to  its  amelioratioa.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Basedow's 
'Aims  and  Methods  of  Education,'  he  devoted  himself  with  sound 
judgment  and  discriminating  charity  to  improving  the  schools  and 
homes  of  his  own  peasantry — ^but  not  without  encountering  many 
untoward  hindrances  and  much  opposition  firom  Uiose  whom  he 
strove  to  benefit 

Daring  the  years  I77l  and  1772  wet  weather  prevailed  and  much 
hay  and  grain  were  ruined,  and,  in  consequence,  &mine  and  disease 
befell  man  and  beast  Rochow  did  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  his 
tenants  and  his  country  people  by  advice  and  active  help.  He  en- 
gaged a  regular  physician  at  a  fixed  salary  to  treat  his  people  with- 
out charge  for  attendance,  medicine,  and  advice ;  but  an  unreason- 
able prejudice,  superstition,  a  total  ignorance  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, rendered  his  best  efforts  useless.  The  people  accepted  the 
i^medies,  which  he  paid  for,  but  did  not  use  them ;  the  most  simple 
prescriptions  of  cleanliness  and  order  were  not  followed,  and  they 

•vould  secretly  employ  other  remedies,  consult  quacks,  miracle-doc- 
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ton,  and  old  women/  for  which  they  paid  roondlj,  while  many 
died  a  miserable  death. 

Profoundly  grieved  by  these  terrible  consequencee  of  ignoraDce 
and  snperstitiony  von  Rochow  was  one  day  sitting  before  his  writing 
desk,  engaged  in  sketching  a  lion  held  by  the  banter's  net     '  80/ 
he  mnsed,  ^  the  noble  gift -of  God,  reason,  which  every  man  pos- 
sesses, is  sarronnded  by  a  tissae  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, — so 
much  so,  that,  like  the  lion  here,  it  can  not  make  use  of  its  strength. 
If  only  a  little  moose  would  come,  to  gnaw  and  cut  a  few  meshes 
of  the  net^  perhaps  the  Hon  would  apply  his  streng^  and  break  his 
bonds.' — ^And  he  began  to  draw  the  mouse,  which  has  cut  some 
oi  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  holds  the  lion.    Then  a  sudden 
thought  oocurred  to  him:  ^Suppoeo  you  were  that  mouse  I' — ^And' 
the  whole  chaia  of  cause  and  effect  lay  clear  before  him.    The ' 
peasant  was  so  ignonmt — ^because  he  grows  up  like  an  animal 
among  animals.-   His  instruction  can  have  no  effect  upon  him,  since: 
the  schools  are  so  mechanicaUy  conducted;  and  the  church  is  no' 
better,  since  the  clergyman  speaks  a  language  which  he  can  not' 
understand.    The  sermon  is  a  connected  discourse,  which  he  hears 
fcom  duty,  but  which  tires  him,  because,  not  accustomed  to  such- 
style  and  language,  he  «an  not  follow  up  its  ideas,  and  even  if  good^ 
and  compact,  it  leaves  no  conviction  in  his  mind.    Such  teadiers^ 
as  Christ  said  of  old,  are  generally ' blind  guides,'  and  'thus  the' 
state  suffers  more  from  this  condition  of  the  peasantry,  than  from ' 
defeat  after  the  bloodiest  battle.' 

*  My  Gk>d  I'  he  mused, '  can  not  the  peasantry,  the  true  strength  < 
of  the  state,  be  instmoted  and  become  better  qualified  for  aU  good  * 
work  ?    How  naany  men  could  I  have  saved  to  the  country,  who . 
have  been  sacrificed  to  their  own  ignorance^  which  ought  to  have 
been  prevented!    Yesl  I  will  be  the  mouse;  and  may  God  help' 

my  purpose.' 

Sckooi  Bdoks,. 
And  the  next  mornings  on  the  very  sheet  npoo  which  he  had  I 
sketched  the  lioa  and  m^use,  he  begss  to  write  the  titles  of  the; 
thirteen  chapters  of  a  •'  School  ho/okfor  CoutUry  Teachers,    At  noon  t 
he  showed  it  to  his  clergyman,  Stephen  Buddph,  who  aj^yrovcd  it  • 
and  recommended  him  to  advise  with  Chief-Counselor  Teller,  in ' 
Berlin.    The  latter  apppeoiatad  h»  enterprise  and  gave  him  his  ■ 
hearty  support    His.fint  lit^my  effort  appeared  in  1772,  under 
the  title :  '  School  Book  for  ChUdm^of  Couniary  People  amd/or  the 
IMS  0/  ViUage  SchooUJ    Ita  claef  objeot  was  to  elevate  the  intelli- 
gence and  practical. skill  of  teachers;  and  he  advocates  an  increase  - 
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of  their  salary,  so  as  to  ^pense'  with  tuition  fees,  so  that  all  in- 
struction might  be  free,  and  poor  parents  have  no  excuse  for  with- 
Hbldtng  their  children  from  school^ 

This  book,  of  which  several  ecLitions  were  pablished  daring  his 
lif^,  created  much  inter^t  among  edacaiiors,  and  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Minister  von  Zedlitz,  deserves  a  description,  ob  being  the 
fitvt  beginning  of  a  soand  elementary  instruction  for  country  schools, 
and  because  there  are  still  many  countries  that  might  learn  from  it 
n^Qch  on  popalar  edacati6n. 

In  the  iptroduction  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  modestly  in-^ 
quires :  *  Who  called  you  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  country  people  P 
And  he  answers :  'My  heart  yearns  to  help 'men  who,  besides  the 
severity  of  their  conditio^,  are  saffering  under  the  burden  of  igno- 
rance and  prejadice.  The  cause  of  many  evils,  destructive  to  the 
state,  lies  in  tiie  n^lected  education  of  the  young  in  rural  districts.^ 
He  knew  the  rudeness  add  barbarism  of  the  peasantry ;  but  felt 
that  the  soul  of  a  peasant  child  is  as  precious  as  the  soul  of  a  child 
of  the  nobleman.  , 

Want  cf  Ofmpetent  Teachen. 

*Not  having  found  any  thing  that  to  bim  appeared!  directly  suita- 
ble for  the  common  people  and  their  children,  he  had  attempted  to 
produce  it,' — closing  with  the  reniark — 'all  efforts  to  improve  their 
education  will  be  uhaviuling  without  competent  t^hers.* 

On  this  last  point,  Btksching,  Counselor  of'  the  Consistory,  in  his 
^Jburney  Jroni  Bertin'to  i2fXxiAn,'' communicates  his  conversation 
with  Bochow  (June,  1775):  'The  childten  cah'ndt  learn  without ' 
teachers,  on  whom,  consequently,  all  depends.*  'I  know  not,'  says 
Bftsching^, '  whether  I  ought  to  be  astonished  or  vexed,  that  so  little 
itf  done  to  provide  schools  in  cities  and  the  country  with  able  teach- 
er There  ate  plenty  of  complaints,  wishes,  and  writing,  but  no 
money  or  respect  for  thisirwbrk;  and  yiet  without  these  nothing 
can  be  done,  especially  in  ^common  schooku  I  can  hardly  tolerate 
the  commoti 'idea,  that  for  the  first  elements,  moderate  skill  is  suf- 
ficieht,  since  it  is  all-important  that  children  are  not  only  not 
spoiled  in  their  first  learning,  but  are  taught  in  the  best  and  most 
carefur manner.'  Bochow  says:  'Since  there  is  no  state (1775)' 
wtiich  provides  for  the  proper  remuneration  and  honor  of  the  ' 
teacher,  so  as  to  render  the'  position  desirable,  it  appears  necessary 
to 'find  candidates  who  will  devote  themselves  to'  it  with  the  same 
pious  enthusiasm  which  '  inspires  others  to  '  become  missionaries 
aihong  the  heathen.*  'Without  teachers  full  of  this  missionary 
spirit,  the  trtie  reform  of  the  peopk  must  fail.    He  who  is  not 
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penetrated  by  the  saying  power  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  who  de- 
sires not  from  all  his  heart  the  welfare  of  man,  will  be  an  hireHng ; 
and  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  will  in  the  end  be  the  only  pro- 
duct of  our  schools,  and  thus  hold  out  but  little  hope  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  coldness  with  which  hirelings 
in  the  church  speak  of  religion  is  more  injurious  than  their  silence. 
He,  whose  heart  is  not  warmed  by  the  spiritual  power  of  religion, 
has  no  call  to  be  its  teacher.' 

In  the  introduction  to  his  School  book,  Rochow  remarks :  '  As 
medicine  is  given  to  sick  children  through  their  nurses,  so  also  this 
attempt  at  reform  ;  I  want  to  infuse  into  teachers  what  I  consider 
good  methods  for  them  to  use.'  He  then  defines  the  plan  of  bis 
book ; — '  the  beginning  consists  of  exercises  of  observation,  which 
are  continued  for  about  six  months,  and  are  then  followed  by 
demonstrations  of  cause  and  effect,  to  lead  to  reflection  and  the  use 
of  language  in  description.'  All  of  which,  though  familiar  now,  was 
unheard  of  as  the  preparatory  conditions  of  instruction  proper  at 
that  day. 

In  a  pre&ce  to  the  second-  edition  of  his  book,  he  treats  on  cate- 
chetic  instruction,  by  which  he.  means  instruction  by  conyersation, 
not  theological  or  church  catechising.  *  By  conversation  children 
learn  quicker  and  more  accurately ;  for  they  caoi  ask  questions,  and 
by  questions  the  attention  is  kept  awake,  and  they  learn  to  com- 
prehend, to  form,  and  express  their  thoughts  on  what  they  under- 
stand— in  a  word,  they  become  rational.'  With  this  view,  he  de- 
cidedly opposed  the  so-called  literal  and  tabulated  method,  intro- 
duced by  the  Berlin  Real-school,  as  not  at  all  suitable  for  country 
schools.  Abbot  Fclbiger,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Berlin  sys- 
tem, and  had  published,  the  principles  of  morality  in  tabular  form 
for  the  schools  of  Silesia,  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Rochow  on  his  book,  which,  however,  soon  ceased,  as  Felbiger, 
in  all  probability,  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  its  author. 

The  contents  of  Rochow's  School  book  consists  of  16  chapters, 
which,  in  ordinary  but  attractive  style,  treat  of: — 1.  Attention  and 
Studiousness;  2.  Cause  and  Effect;  8.  The  Foundation;  4.  Truth, 
Certainty,  Probability,  Error,  Faith,  Unbelief^  Credulity,  Supersti- 
tion; 5.  On  the  Human  Soul ;  6.  On  Religion ;  7.  Doctrine  of  Virtue 
according  to  the  Bible ;  8.  Society  and  Government,  Law  and  Sol- 
diery ;  9.  Relations ;  10.  Politeness  in  Intercourse  and  Conversation, 
Letter-writing;  11.  Arithmetical  Exercise  of  Reason;  12.  Measure- 
ments of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  and  something  on  Mechanics,  with  a 
table  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  13.  Of  Optical  Illusion ;  14.  Com- 
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mon  Phenomena,  for  the  increase  of  useful  knowledge ;  15.  Recrea- 
tion, for  the  presenration  of  health,  and  simple  remedies  for 
reestablishing  lost  health;  16.  Farming,  and  what  is  necessary  in 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  worL  These  subjects  are  all  treated  in  a 
practical  manner,  with  dignity  and  originality.  Much  that  has 
since  been  prepared,  as  the  basis  of  common  school  instruction,  is 
here  anticipated,  and  in  many  particulars  developed  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

His  second  publication  was  the  ^  Reader^  the  first  edition  of  which 
bore  the  title  of  ^PeoManttf  Friend^  which,  in  tbe  next  edition,  was 
changed  into  '  ChUdreiCM  Friend! 

Rochow  and  Van  ZedSitz. 

The  publication  of  these  books  brought  Rochow  into  correspond- 
ence and  personal  intercoarse  with  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  and  other 
higher  officials  at  Berlin,  connected  or  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment and  improvement  of  schools. 

The  Minister,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  17,  1773,  writes : — '  Praise  is 
due  the  man  who  could  be  induced  to  prepare  school  books  from  a 
sole  regard  to  their  general  utility.  Allow  me  to  consult  you  as  a 
person,  who  is  able  to  render  powerful  aid  to  the  great  plans  of  the 
best  of  kings  for  the  improvement  of  country  schools,  and  who  has 
patriotism  enough  to  be  disposed  to  render  sueh  service.'  From 
this  date,  the  Minister  does  not  enter  on  any  great  or  small  reform 
in  popular  schools,  without  obtaining  Rochow*s  opinion.  In  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  sum  of  100,000  thalers,  from  the  interest 
of  which  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg 
should  be  paid,  the  Minister  desires  some  Saxon  schoolmasters. 
Rochow,  in  answer,  says :  '  With  all  due  deference  I  beg  your 
gracious  preference  for  my  own  countrymen.  The  Saxons,  as 
much  as  I  honor  the  Tellers,  Gellerts,  etc.,  nanUs  in  gur^ite  vasto^ 
are  not  specially  qualified  for  schoolmasters  among  the  Branden- 
burgians.  An  offending  accent,  an  effeminate  manner  of  living, 
ortnodoxy,  that  means  punctuality  in  form,  not  in  essentials,  etc., 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  characteristics  of  the  Saxon,  and  in  the 
end  will  prove  no  patriotic  attachment  for  our  State.'  '  The  attrac- 
tion of  Saxon  manners  around  Dresden  and  Leipsic  is  deceptive, 
and  disappears  upon  close  investigation ;  it  can  not  stand  the  test 
of  good  morals.  Our  intentions  of  colonusation  can  not  be  realized 
here.  If  the  Prussians,  from  the  Maigraviate  and  from  Silesia  (my 
new  schoolmaster  is  from  Halberstadt)  are  honored  and  paidj  I  hope 
we  shall  soon  find  an  abundance  of  good  teachers,  and  be  able  to 
engage  some  also  for  this  part  of  the  country.^    ^  I  have  some  young 
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people  trained  on  mj  plan  of  .makiog  good  teachers.  For  .as  we 
liave  seen  for  many  jiwn  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Halberstadt, 
nobody  teaches  after  a  method  better  than  he  who  has  found  out 
its  advantages  in  himself.'  Basedow,  in  reference  to  this  sugges- 
tion, adds :  ^  Nor  should  the  method,  except  in  yoor  Rekahn  and 
some  schools  near  by,  where  you  can  exercise  a'  personal  superin- 
tendence, be  introddce^  in  other  communes  until  a  sufficient  nnm- 
bor  of  teachers  have  been  trained,  which  can  be  done  by  two  years 
practice  in  Rekahn'  (Jfmuary,  1773).  Again  Rochow  writes  to 
'Zedlitz,  in  reference  to  the  king's  pressing  any  body  into  the  ser- 
vice :  ^  I  need  not  mention  that  such  .trained  teachers  must  not,  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  size,  be  good  soldiers.'  As  early  as 
1 773,  Rochow  gives  way  to  the  following  expressions  on  instruction 
in  religion :  *  Much  more  perfection  could  be  obtained,  by  having 
taught  outside  of  the  school  all  that  is  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  which  the  cleigyman  can  supply  during  a  long  pre- 
paration for  confirmation ;  while  in  school,  nothing  should  be  taught 
l>ut  such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  can  be  derived  from  reading  his 
works,  and  the  general  principles  of  Christian  morality.''  In 
December,  of  the  same  year :  *  What  punishments  shall  I  devise  for 
parents  who,  notwithstanding  a  free  school,  detain  their  children  t^ 
liome  to  work  ?  My  principle  is :  children  belong  to  the  State, — 
the  State  must  provide  for  their  education,  and  that  they  learn 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  how  to  think  correctly.  The  proper 
school  period  can  not  be  replaced  in  after  life.'  He  then  makes 
propositions  for  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  1774,  Counselor  Zedlitz  pays  a  visit  to  Rochow's  school, 
and  Btisching  the  next  year;  Zedlitz  writes  to  the  latter:  *  Ro- 
chow is  too  impatient  because  things  do  not  progress  as  fast  as  he 
desires.'  Zedlitz  also  made  a  report  of  his  Visit  to  the  king,  and 
spoke  to  Rochow  of  his  intention  to  organize  a  teachers'  seminary 
in  Klosterbergen,  complaining  of  the  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by 
the  Chief  Consistory.  ^  He  who  will  improve  the  schools,'  rep^es 
Rochow,  *'  must  not  be  a  schoolman  but  an  honest  statesman.  Tliere 
are  no  universal  prescriptions  for  schools^  no  more  than  we  have 
universal  medicines.'  Rochow  describes  the  wants  of  country 
schools,  and  what  he  has  done  to  relieve  them.  Zedlitz  writes  in 
1775 :  ^Help  me  to  some  patience,  and  to  means  by  which  ecclesi^ 
astical  inspectors  and  clergymen  may  become  inore  active,  or  may 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of  country  schools.' 
In  1776,  a  difference  of  opinion  sprang  up  between  Zedlitz  and 
Rochow.    *  Especially,  I  think,'  writes  the  former^ '  that  metaphysi- 
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cal  'edacation  of  the  peasantry  ahoald  be  managed  with  eaotioa, 
and  never  l>e  reoommeoded.    Where  schoolmaBtera  hare  not  saoh 
a  good  anperintendent  (aa  Rochow),  they  recy  often  will  go  astray 
and  do  injary ;  they  beeome  pngmaticaL*    Hence  this  last  fiivorite 
expression ;  after  this  doubts  sprang  up  in  Ihe  ministry,  whether  it 
would  be  generally  beneficial,  to  let  the  common  classes  be  made 
iennbie  (foe  educated).    Bochow,  in  hie  leply,  endsaTors  to  refbte 
these  objections,  and  declaies,  as  the  final  object  of  his  labors  and 
thoughts,  to  train  good  Ghristilma,  obedient  subjects,  and  shiU- 
ful  fumers;  and  he  k  not  insensible  to  an  expression  of  Zedlita, 
who,  in  an  academical  discourse,  termed  him  a  ^  eotmopoiittxm  en- 
thuina$i,*     The  letten  become  shorter  and  less  frequent,  more 
formal  and  reserved ;  Bochow  waits  for  the  Minister  of  State  to 
make  inquiries;  no  direct  communlcaticti  cemes  from  him  acny 
longer.     His  correspondence  with  other  persons,  howeiver,  increases, 
though  it  is  not  of  a  like  iroportanoe.    Afterward  Zedlitz  ofiersn 
position  to  Bochow,  which  the  latter  declines,  and  recommends,  in 
tbe  absence  of  other  teachers,  to  the  MinislBr  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt  of  Halle,  as  director  cf  a  semmsry  shortly  to  be  estab- 
lished:  'I  know  yon  will  smile;  but  wcdU  it  not  be  better  for 
Bahrdt,  than  to  starve  in  Halle  with  wife  and  child  V    The  Minister 
rcjplies  August  7th,  1709 :  'It  b  Ime  Bahrdt  wonld  be  a  good  priiH 
cipal  of  the  seminary.    But  (1)  he  is  married  and  has  children; 
yon  know  we  do  not  want  that  in  teachers;  (2.)  the  instruction  in 
school  should  not  be  given  over  to  <the  clergy,  but  neither  should 
we  intentionally  offend  them«    They  would  believe  themselves  en- 
titled to  cry  ou^  if  we  would  confide  the  instruction  of  teachers  to 
a  man  who  is  not  strictly  orthodoc    I  take  it  my  duty  not  to  re- 
gard the  stings  in  the  heel  of  s(q>emtiUon  if  I  have  to  take  my 
way  right  over  the  snake's  body ;  but  when  I  can  pass  around  and 
yet  reach  my  place,  why  should  I  cause  the  beast  to  hiss ;  it  is  only 
the  devil's  music' 

C^ly  one  volume  -of  Bochow's  correspondence  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  nothing  more  is  known  about  his  further  intercourse. 
There  are  six  letters  of  Bochow  te  Oleim,  in  one  of  which,  after 
expressing  his  thanks  for  a  copy  of  '  HaUadat,'  he  says :  *  Not  in 
words  of  euch  value,  but  with  similar  feeliogsi  I  expect  to  return 
your  favor,  as  I  have  just  finished  an  enlarged  second  edition  of  the 
work  which  has  for  two  yean  engaged  mj  attentioui  but  could  not 
be  finished  without  many  expeiiments.  Many  of  your  excellent 
pieces  contain  consolation  for  the  heterogeneons  labors  of  the  pro>> 

^ -   -      r  -  -  -  -        -    ^     -^ — -^ — ^^— ^.^^^^^i^ 

'Tieodflkiibaif :  FradMiotboGiwtandMiBiaterrooZadliti.    Barlia.    189B. 
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feasion  I  have  chosen,  namely :  by  enlightening  the  people,  (who, 
according  to  Isaiah  [chap,  iz.,  Terse  11],  without  metaphor,  "  walk 
in  darkness,")  to  lay  a  foundation  for  salntary  reforms.  Hitherto, 
an  all-governing  providence  has  blessed  my  weak  endeavors  beyond 
my  expectation.  This  gives  me  confidence,  and  supports  my  failing 
courage,  when  I  see  my  aim,  its  perfection,  so  &r  away  from  my 
work.  But  great  and  small  powers  must  act  in  concert,  if  darkness 
is  ever  to  be  lifted  from  the  nations.  By  all,  and  for  all,  abilities 
must  be  worked  toward  a  general  felicity ;  and  while  I  attempt, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  truth,  to  select  for  the  peasant  what 
is  most  useful  to  his  understanding,  you  raise  yourself  to  the  height 
of  a  great  teacher  and  governor  of  mankind,  and  by  the  all-power- 
ful strength  of  poetry,  devoted  to  noble  objects,  you  convert  dis- 
cord into  harmony.  Oh,  that  for  all  spiritual  gifts  there  were  gen- 
eral objects.  I  almost  undertake  to  find  such  a  plan  in  the  excla- 
mation of  the  angels :  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  toward  aU  men  I  A  good  work  of  genius  aiming  at  this 
end  testifies  that  its  author,  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  angeW 
March  13th,  1776,  he  sent  to  Gleim  a  copy  of  his  work  and  re> 
quested  him  to  state  frankly  his  opinion :  *  As  undeserved  and  aa 
humiliating  is  often  to  me  the  praise,  which  expresses  too  warmly 
friendship,  yet  your  approval  is  a  prize  I  have  wished  for.  If  I  can 
obtain  that,  and  from  all  a  general  opinion  on  my  book,  that  it  is 
useful,  I  am  satisfied.' 

Locat  School  Reforms, 

Beside  this  authorship  and  correspondence  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic instruction  generally,  Rochow  began  a  reform  in  the  schools  on 
his  own  estates,  which  before  had  only  ordinary  teachers,  old  and 
incompetent.  When  the  old  teacher  at  Rekahn  died,  in  1773,  the 
place  was  offered  to  Henry  J.  Bruns,  a  pupil  of  the  cathedral 
school  at  Halberstadt,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  Rochow's  family 
for  seven  years,  as  musician  and  copyist,  and  had  made  himself  &- 
miliar  with  RochoVs  ideas,  as  well  as  increased  his  knowledge  by 
aid  of  that  nobleman's  library,  and  afterward  had  become  cantor 
and  organist  of  St  John's  church  in  Halberstadt  This  excellent 
man,  full  of  tenderness,  amiability,  and  childlike  disposition,  be- 
came the  instrument  through  which  Rochow's  principles  of  educa- 
tion were  carried  out  for  the  next  twelve  years.* 

Reforms  in  the  other  two  schools,  at  Gettin  and  Krahne,  were  in- 
troduced in  1774.    Rochow  made  to  each  of  these  schools  a  gift 

*  Ha  dMd  Id  17M— forty-aight  jmi*  old.    Boehow  had  a  moaament  plMtd  in  hit  fudn,  with 
this  sifnifioAot  iniofiptioa :  Hs  wai  a  Tbacbbk. 
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of  one  hundred  tihalen.  He  commenced  his  improvements  by  first 
building  new  school-houses ;  the  one  at  Rekahui  for  that  time,  was 
an  excellent  building.  All  tuition  fees  were  abolished,  and  the 
necessary  books  and  other  aids  of  instruction  were  furnished.  The 
Reader  (Rochow's  Kinderfreund)  was  giyen  to  every  child  in  the 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  sixty  to  seventy,  divided  in  two 
classes,  under  separate  teachers.  The  smallest  children  of  the 
lower  class  attended  school  but  one  hour  daily  during  the  first 
year;  gradoally  their  attendance  was  prolonged.  Generally  they 
were  admitted  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  promoted  at  the  end  of 
every  school  year.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  occnrred  at  harvest 
time,  and  a  like  one  in  the  spring.  An  industrial  school  for  girls 
was  established  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  where  a  lady  taught  needle- 
work, knitting,  etc.  The  period  for  attending  school  was  fixed  from 
six  to  fourteen  years ;  during  the  last  year  the  pupils  were  instracted 
in  religion  preparatory  to  tbeir  confirmation.  After  confirmation 
the  child  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  but  up  to  that 
sge,  his  attendance  was  continuous. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  were  selected  for  these  schools  on 
Sochow*s  principle :  '  No  man  can  do  any  work  without  reason, ».«, 
he  can  not  expect  a  regular  result  and  success.*  '  Right  or  wrong, 
sets  or  omissions,  are  decided  by  what  every  one  thinks  on  right  or 
wrong;  in  one  word,  whether  he  acts  conscientiously.'  'Every 
thing  in  school  must  be  understood;  all  new  and  difficult  things 
must  be  explained  orally  and  by  conversation.' 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  his  teachers,  May  6, 1776,  he  expresses 
himself  on  religious  instruction,  describing,  as  its  main  object, '  to 
tndn  the  children  to  become  sincere  worshipers  of  God,  who,  by 
their  deportment,  prove  that  they  belong  to  Christ,  and  desire  to 
become  subjects  of  his  blessed  kingdom  for  ever ;  next  to  train 
them  into  such  men,  skillful  in  every  good  work,  because  they  know 
the  road  to  heaven  passes  over  this  earth ;  that  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  life  is  a  practice  of  Christianity,  making  easier  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and  causing  the  light  to  shine  before  the  people  in  the  useful- 
ness and  skill  of  daily  labor.'  He  was  of  opinion  that,  by  the 
hugest  possible  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  knowledge  of  duty,  and 
the  practice  of  it,  would  be  furthered.  School  education  should 
aim  to  make  children  practical  and  useful  men. 

For  progressive  instruction  in  reading  and  in  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  pupils,  Rochow  wrote  his  'Kinderfreund'  in  two 
parts,  and  proposed  that  they  should  be  published  by  the  govern- 
ment and  be  generally  introduced  in  country  schools.    The  manu- 
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•oript  was  for  it  longrtinie  More  the  dcbool  aodiorities,  withoat  anj 
fiUcision  being  m^e,  when  ^tbd  aQtlior  reolaimed  it,  and  the  fiiat 
edition  of  the  fint  part  appeared  in  I7%0y  the  aecond  part  in  177.7, 
and  the  work  attained  grea^  i^pntatioQ.  It  was  translated  into 
French*  Panish,  Polish,  and  ipodified  to  enit  the  Caihdlic  schools  in 
the  Rhine  provinQee,  and  passed  ^tbromgh  four  editions. 

When  the  author  was  introdaced  to  King  Frederic  William  IIL, 
the  latter  said :  '  I  learned  to  'read  irom  jour  *  J^ind^rfreundJ  Bo- 
chow  must  have  known  this  t^fore;  for  as  early  as  1785,  he  wrote : 
^fiail  to  the  yoang  prince,  who  bom  this  sohodl  book  learns  more 
than  he  can  ordinarily  of  ihe  condition  of  those,  Jto  increase  whose 
happiness  will  be  one  day  his  dnty.'  And  Frederic  William  IlL 
seems  to  have  remembered  many  important  things  from  Bochow's 
Reader. 

If  it  is  remendbered  that  Ae  present  anthers  of  school  readeis 
only  have  to  collect  from  the  many  noble  materials  existing  in  order 
to  find  excellent  selections  for  .their  purpose,  so  that  in  oar  day  it  is 
almost  hard  to  produce  a  bad  reader,  Bochow  was  not  so  £EiTorably 
situated.  In  the  first  place,  he  fonnd  no  good  material  on  hand 
^hich  he  could  employ  as  subjects  of  nseful  instruction  for  conntrj 
scholars ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  same  economy,  and  special  em- 
ployment being  new,  he  was  obliged  to  compose  himselC  In  the 
second  place,  his  book  had  to  carry  out  consistently  a  purpose  with- 
in distinct  limits,  and  dms  all  his  material  had  to  be  similar  in 
character  and  each  limited;  and  Bochow  consequently  was  under  the 
aecessity  of  writing  all  hin^selt  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  sim- 
ple relations  of  ordinary  rural  life  in  their  variety,  significance,  and 
importance,  to  render  them  easily  wnderstopd  in  their  original 
causes,  to  make  attractive  whatever  is  laudable,  and  create  avenion 
io  all  evil,  and  to  do  tiiis  always  in  a  childlike,  noble,  sensible,  in- 
structive, and,  so  to  say,  in  an  always  novel  manner,  within  the 
limits  of  the  faculties  of  the  young.  In  all  this,  Bochow  had  been 
eminently  successfril.  The  late  School  Counselor,  O.  Schnlz,  of 
Berlin,  had  not  des]»sed  to  learn  from  Boehow's  Kinderfreoad, 
when  he  composed  his  own  very  excellent  Beaders.  More  than 
)00,000  copies  of  the  'Einderfreiad'  has  been  dtstribnted ;  and  in 
1830,  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Counsek>r  Tnilc,  at  BtamAtn- 
bnig,  under  the  title,  <  The  If ew  Children's  Friend.' 

In  addition  to  his  Beader,  Bochow  published  the  following  edu* 
cational  works: — L  Manual  rf  Caieehftk  Fmiu  for  Teaehen. 
First  edition,  1783.    Second  edition,  1789.    This  book  contsins 
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material  on  four  sabjectpy.vis.:  Object  of  Teaching,  Means,  Order 
ai^d  Method  of  Teaching ;  the  author's  opinion  against  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  educi^tion  was  not  beneficial  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  hia  aim  to  shojr  that  a  true  power  of  reason  can  be  attained 
only  by  a  genaine  education.  He  maintains  in  the  introduction : 
^From  the  power  of  thinking,  directed  early  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, come  good  principles,  .and  from  good  principles  i3sue  good 
actions.  Knowledge  gives  ability.  He  who  can  speak  distinctly 
and  intelligently,  m^kes  himself  understood  .easily ;  he  who  knows 
language  and  is  attentive,  is  i^ble  to  understand ;  he  who  knows  only 
that  mankind  is  obliged,  by  their  mutual  xelations,  to  live  in  love, 
and  can  enjoy  happiness  only  as  far  as  they  love  God  and  one  an- 
other, can  not  be  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  observes  only 
the  injurious  tendencies  of  bad  habits,  will  be  inclined  to  guard 
against  them.    To  do  all  this  is,  to  enlighten  and  to  cultivate. 

2.  '  Catechism  of  Soyjid  Season,  or  an  attempt  to  define  import- 
pni  yrords,  in  their  general  signification,  illustrated  by  examples  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  just  and  more  improving  knowledge.'  Ber- 
lin and  Stettin:  F.  Nicolai,  1786.  From  this  book  the  teachers 
cf  pur  day  may  learn  how  to  abstract  ideas,  not  only  by  definitions 
but  also  by  examples.    It  contains  in  all,  definitions  of  67  words. 

3.  *The  Regulations  q/  the  Cathedral  Chapter  for  the  better  Oovr 
fmment  and  Organization  of  the  Teacherf  Seminary  at  Halberetadtj 
TT-first  issued  in  1789. 

,4. '  Corrections! — A  collection  of  definitions,  full  of  pedagogic 
suggestions,  not  intended  for  the  school  alone,  but  for  the  educated 
classes  of  hip  time,  was  issued  in  1792.  Two  years  afterward  he 
poblished  a  second  volume,  in  which  he  gives  the  fruits  of  his  reflecr 
tipns  on  the  most  important  ideas  on  politics  iind  morals  of  his  age. 

$.  In  1792,  he  translated  Mirabeau's  '  Discourse  on  National  Edu- 

•  •  ■  ... 

cation,^  He  also  wrot^  o^  Schools  for  the  Poor ;  on  Abolition  of 
Public  Beggary ;  on  the  Credit  System ;  on  Oovemment ;  on  the 
Formation  of  JVational  Character  iy  Popular  /Schools ;  on  Germar^ 
Law  and  Christian  Principles  ;  on  A  history  of  My  Schools, 

These  various  writings  gave  him  many  friends,  as  well  as  some 
enemies,  or  at  least,  many  opponents  who  would  not  agree  to  the 
success  of  his  schools,  which  were  visited  by  strangers  so  frequently 
that  the  work  of  the  teachers  was  much  disturbed.  In  Riemann's 
*  Description  of  the  Schools  at  Behahn,'  of  1798,  we  find :  <Mr.  Ru- 
dolph, the  clergyman^  who  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
expresses  himself^  twenty-five  years  afterward,  thus :  *'  The  people 
have  become  more  considerate;  they  more  fieely  enter  into  conver- 
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sation,  and  are  less  timid  than  before.  Their  morals  are  mach  bet- 
ter tban  in  other  villages,  though  an  oatward  demeanor  and  abstain* 
ing  from  excess  is  not  yet  become  general.** ' 

The  greatest  merit  of  Bochow's  schools  and  efforts  lies  in  this,  that 
in  the  countries  of  Prussia,  especially  in  many  parts  of  Saxony,  they 
imparted  the  first  impulse  to  a  reformation  of  the  popular  schools, 
which  at  that  time  were  in  a  wretched  condition.     At  present,  the 
schools  on  the  Eekahn  estates  are  no  better  than  elsewhere ;  bat 
during  the  life  of  Rochow  they  shone  as  brilliant  examples,  and  have 
carried  the  well  deserved  reputation  of  their  founder  to  the  present 
day.    The  proprietor  of  another  large  estate  had  scarcely  seen  the 
schools  of  Rochow,  when  he  established  a  free  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  tenants,  which  became  a  model  school ;  after  which 
other  institutions  in  his  neighborhood  were  formed.     And  this  in- 
fluence went  beyond  Germany.     When  Count  Reventlow,  from  the 
island  of  Fiinen,  heard  of  Rochow's  school,  he  caused  three  schools 
to  be  built  in  1784,  in  which  he  introduced  the  Kindeffreund  and 
the  methods  of  Rekahn.    More  than  any  man  of  his  time,  he  gave 
a  rational  aim  and  method  to  the  popular  school,  and  in  thousands 
of  schools  scattered  all  over  the  German  States,  by  means  of  his 
school  books ;  and  the  teachers  trained  after  his  methods,  helped  to 
convert  the  peasant  into  an  observing,  thinking,  self-governing  m&o. 

Yon  Rochow  died  in  his  own  home  May  16,  1805,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  was  buried  in  a  new  graveyard  laid  out  by  himself, 
and  called  Bochotol*s  Re9t.  A  monument  is  also  dedicated  to  his 
memory  in  a  grove  near  Halberstadt  He  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  his  age  and  country— one  of  those  men  who,  if  he  did 
not  lay  the  foundationS|  helped  to  build  up  a  system  of  popular 
education  for  a  great  nation.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the 
identity  of  interests  in  the  different  classes  of  the  same  community. 
Bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  great  estate,  he  expended  his  time 
and  money,  to  make  his  dependents,  and  the  common  people  erery 
where,  partakers  of  the  civilization  of  his  age. 


FERDINAND  KINDERMANN. 


Ferdinand    Eiitdbrmank,    whose    great    Bervices   to    popular 
edacation  from  1771  to  1801,  in  Bohemia,  were  recognised  by  the 
Empress  Theresa  in  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Yon  Schulstein 
(school  stone),  and  nominating  him,  in  1779,  Bishop  of  Leitmerits, 
was  born  in  1740  at  Eoenigswalde,  near  Schlackenau,  and  educated 
at  the  Uni?ersit7  of  Prague.    While  a  student  he  heard  lectures  on 
the  Art  of  Education  by  Prot  Seibt,  which  so  impressed  him  that 
when  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eaplitz,  in  South  Bohemia, 
he  included  the  education  of  youth  and  the  improvement  of 
schools  in  his  clerical  duties;  and  there  was  no  more  pressing 
demand  on  the  paternal  care  of  the  church  and  the  go?emment 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  province,  which  had  been  swept  by 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  rent  by  relentless  religious 
dissensions  and  persecutions.    At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War  it  was  estimated  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  children  in 
Bohemia  were  in  school  of  any  kind,  or  were  in  villages  where 
the  facilities  of  school  organization  existed.    The  condition  of  the 
schools  was  deplorable.    Kindermann,  in  speaking  of  the  schools 
of  his  parish  at  Eaplitz,  in   1771,  writes:  ^The  children,  big  and 
little,  old  and  young,  were  assembled  in  the  schoolroom — without 
regulation — passing  in  and  out  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  teacher — some  eating  their  bread,  and  others  complaining  that 
they  had  none — a  few  reciting,  some  learning  their  lessons,  and  all 
doing  in  their  own  way  what  each  thought  best — the  schoolmaster 
incapable  of  stopping  the  hubbub,  and  creating  order  out  of  the 
confusion.    The  methods  of  instruction  were  purely  mechanical- 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  words  without  meaning  for  the  intel- 
lect, or  emotion  for  the  heart.     The  whole  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion was  the  literal  repetition  of  the  answers  dictated  to  the 
questions  of  the  Catechism.' 

To  fit  himself  for  his  work  of  school  reform,  Eindermann  resorted 
to  Sagan,  and  put  himself  nnder  the  training  of  Felbiger ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  writes '  my  first  day  was  spent  in  the  parish  school,  and 
the  second  with  the  teacher  and  class  of  pupils  in  my  own  room, 
instructing  now  the  teacher  how  to  teach,  and  then  the  scholars 
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how  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the  Catechism.'    Within  a  month  the 
pupils  learned  the  whole  Catechism  nnderstandingly,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  whole  year,  without  any  thorough  understanding  of 
the  words  committed  to  memory.    His  work  prospered,  and  the 
school  soon  became  the  teachers'  and  the  pupils  delight,  and  the 
admiration  of  parents  and  the  community.    Its  fame  went  abroad 
into  the  other  village^  and  his  methods  were  followed  by  other 
teachers,  till  it  became  abnormal  mHooI^  undef  Ms  direction  and' 
that  of  his  curate,  Simon  Eudler,'in  whose  heart  he  had  kindled  a^ 
similar  zeal.    In  his  wh6le  movement  he  was  guided  by  great  dis-' 
crelion  and  unostentatious  industry— aToiding  M  proitiises  and  all 
display,  in  which  he  differed  from  Felbiger,  who  was  more  demon- 
strative and  exacting^-making  much    of   outward    organization, 
mechanical  methods  and  iHustrations,  and  frequent  exhibitions  of 
results.    While  Eindermann  pushed  his  improved  methods  into' 
every  study,  he  carefully  drew  attention  only  to  his  penmanship, 
which  people  generally  could  appreciate,  and  to  the  vocal  music, 
which  parents  were  delighted  to  have  their  children  excel  in.     His ' 
better  methods  in  every  study  gradually  became  the  habits  not  only ' 
of  his  own  villi^  schools,' but  of  a  wide  circle  of  schools  whose ' 
teachers  resorted  to  Kaplitz  for  information  and  training. 

When  Maria  Theresa,  in    1774,  had    decided    on    a    generaP 
reoi^anization  of  the  popular  schools,  and  called  Felbiger  as  director' 
to  the  central  Normal  Institute  for  Teachers  in  Vienna,  she  placed 
Eindermann  at  the  head  of  a  School  Commission  for  Bohemia,  and 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Minor  Prague  *,  subse-' 
quently  he  was  made  director  of  the  training  course  in  the  Eeal 
School  at  Prague,  founded  by  Amand  Schindler,  in  1776.    Einder- 
mann opened  his  course  by  an  oration  on  ' the  influence  of  the' 
Lower  Schools  on  Public  Life  and  Education  generally.'     In  a  cir- 
cular entitled  'Incentives'  to   the    Public  Examinations  of  the' 
Scholars  in  the  Imperial  Normal  School  of  Little  Prague,'  be  gave  ' 
publicity  to  the  school  ordinances  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  included 
an  account  of  all  the  iniportant  improvements  '  introduced    into ' 
different  parts  of  BohenflUa^  draWn '  from  the  reports  of  district 
inspectors,  school  directors,  and  official  examiners. 

As  early  as  1777  Eindermann  had  scfnt  out  five'hni^dred  teachets 
trained  in  his  new  methods,  into  as  many  schools,  situated  in  cities, 
on  the  domains  of  the  nobility,  and  in  connection ' with  religious' 
establishments— «ach  of  which  bebame  a  model  for' the  schools  of  a' 
still  wider  section,  and  the  center  of  direct  influence  on  the  people. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  training  system  of  Eindermann  was  tbe 
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oiganic  nnion  of  mental  tieiifitj  and  tbe  industrial  element  in  both 
the  uonnal  and  the  popolar  achooL  Not  onlj  were  teaohen 
fiunUiarized  with  praeiieal  aubjecta  and  with  methods  which  dealt 
with  realities  instead  of  words,  and*  caUed  for  the  frequent  nse  of 
the  blackboard  and  visible  iUostnidonsi  but  they  were  trained  to 
souEie  handicraft  with  the  special  otgect  of  communicating  the  same 
to  the  children  of-  peasants,  whose  habits  of  industry  had  been 
broken  up  by  continuous  military  senice,  and  the  destruction  of 
harvests  by  moving  troops' and  anoies.  The-  value  of  habits  of 
dilig^Dce,  perseverance,  neatness  aadthrUt  was  constantly  inculcated 
and  demonstrated  practicailytf  Pupil  teaohen  were  taught  at 
Eaplita  and  Prague  how  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  own  time, 
and  that  of  their  older  pupils^  in  and  out  of  school  hours  in  such 
indoor  industries  as  knitting,  sewing,  wool-carding  and  spinning, 
and  oat-door  work  as  kitchen  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  raising 
silk-worms*  And  the  reasons  assigned  by  Eindermann  for  this 
new  curriculum  was  to  pr6tect  society  against  b^;gary,  vice,  and 
crinoe,  and  promote  the  welfiue  of  the  peasant  class. 

That  his  efforts  in  this*  direction  were  followed  by  the  happiest 
resalts,  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  peasant  classes  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  speedy  adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  industrial  feature  of - 
his  plan  in  other  statea  is  ample  pf  oo£ 

The  further  history  of  hb  work  is  absorbed  in  the  general  history 
of  educational  relbrm  in  the  Austrian  Empire,    fie  lived  a  quiet' 
though  active  life,  preferring  to  woik  unostentatiously  in  smaller' 
circles  than  to  win  fiune  aS'  a  great  reformer^— and  his  published'' 
Works,  besides  those  already  named,  are  ^Report  on  the  School  at 
KapHu!  *'  ThoughU-  on  thi-meani  of  diitemnating  ih$  ReligiouM 
^MtmeUon  of  the  Improved  Chmmon  Schooie  aHnong  Adults^  with- 
two  prize  ihemee :  Ofte/or  icdi  intimetive  tetl-lookfor  the  people,  and 
one  far  a  condensed  ExplmMtion  of  Beligunu  Ouetome  and  Cere- 
moniee,* 

The  honors  bestowed  upon'  him  by  his  sovereign  show  the  esti- 
mation in  which  bis  services  were  held,  aikd  at  the  same  time  prove ' 
the  spirit  with  which  Maria/Hieresa  undertook  the  work  of  reform. 
Shortly  after  his  removal  from  Kaplita  to  Prague,  he  was  made' 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  ChorA  of  All  Saints  and  given  the  Abbey 
of  Petur,  in  Hungary,  in  commendamf  andat'the  same  time  raised* 
to  the  Equestrian  rank  widi  the  title  of  Von  Schulstein.      In 
1779  he  was  made  Provost  of  the  Choftth  of  Maria  Schein,  near- 
Teplitas,  and  nominated  Bishop  of  Leitmeriti,  which  dignity  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1601. 
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OBRABD  TAV  SWirflM. 

In  the  reforms  in  the  AnBtrian  High  School,  inaogarated  bj 
Maria  Theresa,  Gerard  Van  Sweiten  took  an  actiFe  part    This 
eminent  physician  was  bom  in  Leyden  in  1700,  and  after  poTBaing 
his  preliminary  studies  at  Lonvain,  he  returned  to  his  native  city. 
Here  it  was  his  good  fortane  to  attract  the  attention  of  Boerhaave, 
who  became  his  friend  and  patron.    His  love  of  study  was  un- 
bounded, and  his  application  so  great  as  to  threaten  his  health,  nntil 
the  good  counsels  of  his  distinguished  teacher  restrained  his  ardor. 
Besides  a  profound  and  systematic  study  of  his  own  profession^  he 
found  time  to  push  his  acquirements  in  other  fields,  and  when  he 
attained  his  doctor*s  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  Mvant  of  Europe.    He  began  a  courae  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Leyden  which  were  attended  by  un- 
precedented numbers.    His  success,  however,  did  not  &il  to  excite 
jealousy ;  and  after  a  time  his  enemies  made  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Catholic  a  pretext  for  his  removal    He  devoted  himself  at  once 
to  his  '  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,'  the  chief 
literary  work  by  which  he  is  known,  until  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  invited  him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1746,  he  became  first 
physician  to  the  Empress,  and  a  baron  of  the  empire. 

He  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  his  new 
field.  He  reformed  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University,  and 
lectured  himself  until  new  and  more  important  duties  forced  him  to 
desist,  but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  place  worthily  filled.  It  was 
«t  his  instigation  that  the  clinical  school  was  established  which  was 
the  model  of  the  now  famous  schools  in  France  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  it  was  also  owing  to  him  that  the  Empress  rebuilt 
the  University.  He  was  also  Imperial  Librarian  and  Director- 
Oeneral  of  Medical  Aflbirs  in  Austria,  and  in  1760  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Studies,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Migazzi,  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

As  Imperial  Librarian  he  was  instrumental  in  making  the  library 
accessible  to  every  one.  A  senseless  rule  had  been  inforced  which 
forbade  any  one  from  making  notes  of  what  they  read  there.  He 
not  only  abolished  this,  but  offered  every  facility  to  those  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  treasures  contained  in  the 
library  by  arranging  and  cataloguing  its  contents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  he  was  infinential  in  in- 
troducing into  the  University  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  and 
in  developing  realistic  studies,  especially  those  which  related  to 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  special  schools  at  Prague  and  Vienna. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


UEMOUL 

Thomas  Jbffbrson,  who  began  and  closed  his  public  life  with 
efforts  to  improve  the  system  and  institutions  of  education  of  his 
native  State,  and  who  wished  to  be  remembered  bj  posterity  as  the 
Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  born  April  2,  1743,  at 
Shad  well,  in  Goochland  (after  1744  Albemarle)  County,  not  far  from 
the  conical  elevation  which  afterward  became  his  own  residence 
under  the  name  of  Monticdlo  {Little  Mountain).  His  ancestors  on 
the  father's  side  were  Welsh,  emigrating  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  from  the  neighborhood  of  Snowdon,  and  on  his  mother's 
side,  from  the  Scotch  family  of  the  Randolphs.  His  parents  be- 
longed to  the  middle  class  of  Virginia  families — the  fiither  being  a 
resolute  man,  of  gigantic  stature,  but  of  limited  education,  who,  by 
force  of  character,  was  the  foremost  man  in  his  district,  and  whose 
rale  of  life  was,  ^  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  you  what  you  can  do 
for  yourseifl'  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  having  done  what  his 
means  and  the  situation  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  do  to  start 
his  children  on  a  higher  plane  of  education  tluin  he  had  traveled ; 
and  for  fais  son  Thomas  his  dying  directions  were,  that  he  should 
receive  a  thorough  classical  training.  This  son,  when  five  years 
old,  had  been  placed  at  the  English  school  at  Tuckahoe,  where  the 
father  resided  at  the  time ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Shad- 
well,  he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Douglas,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  On 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  removed  to 
the  fiimily  school  of  the  Rev.  James  Maury,  at  the  base  of  Peter^s 
Mountain,  fourteen  miles  from  Shadwell.  In  his  rambles  over  the 
mountain,  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  under  the  genial,  encouraging 
instruction  of  an  el^ant  classical  scholar  and  zealous  teacher,f  the 
young  student  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  rapid  and  vigorous 
development  of  his  mind  and  body. 

In  1700,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Jefferson  entered  the  junior 

*  WeahaU  follow,  in  this  brief  sketch,  the  early  chapter*  of  Randall^i  exhaustive  Life  io  3  vols, 
t  See  Bafiiard*s  EduaHndl  Bitgrofkf.    Vol.  I.    James  Maury.    Ediiwn,  1876. 
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class  (third  year)  at  William  and  Mary  College.    Here  it  was  his 
good  fortano  to  come  into  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Small,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  for  the  time  dischaiging  the  duties 
of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy.    He  was  a  Scotchman  of  elegant 
manners,  general  cnltnre,  and  of  a  peculiarly  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive mind.    As  an  instructor,  he  had  the  happy,  if  not  rare,  art 
of  making  the  road  to  knowledge  both  easy  and  profitable.     At- 
tracted by  the  correct  and  modest  deportment  of  yonng  Jefierson, 
struck  with  his  singular  proficiency  and  his  eneigy  of  thought^  he 
not  only  instructed  him  with  peculiar  zest  from  the  professorial 
chair,  but  he  made  him  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours ;  and  he  did  much  to  create,  or  rather  to  encourage  in  him, 
that  thirst  for  a  general  culture — those  enlarged  views  of  '  the  ex- 
pansion  of  science  and  of  tiie  system  of  things  in  which  we  are 
placed ' — for  which  his  pupil,  sixty  years  afterward,  covered  with 
honor  and  renown,  poured  out  his  fervid  acknowledgments.    Indeed, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  with  some,  we  can  not  but  think,  of  that  eza^eration 
with  which  generous  minds  are  prone  to  regard  tiie  services  of  early 
benefactors,  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  it  was  Doctor  SmalPs  in- 
struction and  intercourse  that  *  probably  fixed  the  destinies  of  his 
life.'    Under  the  influence  of  Doctor  Small's  teachings  and  con- 
versation,  the  young  student  was  withdrawn  from  the  tereptalaons  of 
fiut  horses  and  faster  young  men,  to  which  he  was  at  first  exposed,  and 
to  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson  at  college,  written  when 
occupying  the  Presidential  Mansion  at  Washington,  Nov.  24, 1808 1-^ 

Your  sitastion,  thrown  on  a  wide  woiid,  among  entire  strsngers,  without  a 
flioDd  or  guardian  to  advise^  so  youogf  too,  and  with  so  little  experience  of  msn* 
kind',  your  daugere  are  gnreat»  and  still  your  safety  must  rest  on  yourself.  A 
determination  never  to  do  what  is  wrong,  prudence,  and  good  humor,  will  go 
hr  toward  securing  to  you  t|ie  estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  reooUeot  tfiat 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  OB 
myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or  fKend,  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and 
recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I  aasodated  from  timf 
to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  tarn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as 
worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
very  early  with  some  characton  of  veiy  high  standing,  and  to  feel  the  iaosBsaiit 
wish  that  I  could  ever  beoome  what  they  were.  Uuider  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties, I  would  ask  mysel^what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph  do  in  this  situation  ?  What  course  in  iX  will  insure  me  their  approbatioD  f 
I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  correct- 
ness than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Knowing  the  even  and  dignified 
line  they  pursued,  I  could  never  doabt  for  a  moment  whid)  of  two  oootbcs 
would  be  iu  chavactor  for  them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  objeet  through  s 
process  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  Jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often 
have  erred.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  poeitbn,  I  was  often  thrown  into 
the  society  of  horse  racers,  card  playera^  fox  hunterSi  scientific  and  professional 
men,  and  of  dignified  men ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic moment  of  the  death  of  a  foz,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the 
issue  of  a  question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  cooncil  of  tbo 


■lrtiol^  WeD,  whicb of  ihoie  kMf  af  wpirtalkii  dumld  1  1^^  Tbatof* 
home  jockey  ?  a  fox  hoDter  ?  an  orator  ?  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my  country's 
lights  T  Be  aasuredf  my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  little  returns  into  ourselves, 
this  sQlf-e«teehiaiig  hMl^  Is  not  Mffing  nor  nsftUwSi  hut  leads  to  the  jpradent 
selection  and  steady  pursuit  of  what  i$  ri^ht 


seooad  year  in  college  v«8  mora  diligently  empbyed  than 

the  &nL    Compaxkj^  tko  xiding-hect^  eqd  even  the  favorite  violin, 

were  nearly  diacarded.    He  babitoally  itndied,  aa  he  often  afterward 

dedaredy  fifteen  honm  a  day.    Hie  only  time  be  took  for  ezereiae, 

was  to  mn  aharply  n  mile  ont  of  the  city  and  back  at  twilight    He 

left  eoU^;e  at  the  end  of  hia  aeeomd  year,  n  profound  nnd.  accom- 

^  pliahed  acholar  for  one  so  yoniig:^  Few  probably  have  been  better 

edvcated  at  the  same  i^ ;  and  be  had  a  good  and  broad  foundation 

laid  for  that  soperstmctnre  of  learning  which  he  eontinoed  to  erect 

on  it  thronghont  his  life.    Hie  anitad,  what  is  not  common  among 

stndenta,  a  decided  taste  for  both  malbematica  and  the  classica. 

The  first  waa  perhaps  at  thia  period  of  life  rather  the  fftvorite,  and 

intricate  must  be  that  proceaa  in  it  which  'he  could  not  read  off 

with  the  facility  of  common  diacoerse.'^    He  maintained  his  fami* 

liarity  with  this  science,  kept  np  with  its  advances,  and  made  a 

piaetical  nae  of  it  in  all  die  concema  where  it  is  applicable,  through 

li&.    In  later  years,  we  shall  find  him  giving  the  most  attention  to 

the  rlaaeies,     He  was  a  fine  and  even  a  critical  Latin  and  Greek 

acholar.    The  most  difBcidt  anthors  in  those  langoages  were  read  by 

him  with  eaae    were  habitually  read  by  him  aa  recraationa,  snatched 

from  official  and  other  labon,  and  they  became  the  roost  prized 

•olaces  of  his  old  age.    Of  French,  aa  a  written  language,  he  had  a 

thorough  knowledge.     His  acquaintance  with  Anglo  Saxon,  Italian, 

and  Spanish,  have  been  assigned  to  hia  college  period ;  but  this  is  a 

nifltake,  unless  so  &r  aa  mere  rudiments  are  concerned.    He  studied 

die  Anglo  Saion  during  his  law  studies,  to  enable  him  to  dip  for 

huooself  into  the  ancient  fountains  of  the  English  Common  Law. 

The  Italian  was  taken  up  immediately  after.    The  Impressions  of 

his  fiimily  were,  that  he  did  not  study  Spaniiffi  until  he  went  to 

Fiance  in  1784 ;  and  confirmatory  of  this,  we  find  an  entry  in  one 

of  his  account  books  of  the  purchase  of  a  Spanidi  dictionary  as  he 

^as  on  the  point  of  embarking.    He  probably  found  it  necessary 

to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  at  that  period. 

There  was  no  grand  department,  and  scarcely  a  branch  of  liberal 

*B«wn>(«Oolao«l  WAUam  I>iMt»Oc|ohv  1,181$;  *Whm  I  ww  yovof ,  vUImiiik^  vw 
^  ptntoo  of  ny  lift.  Tb«  ws«  panioa  hu  n/tamad  opoa  bm,  bat  whli  uiMqiial  power.  Pio- 
•MM  wbieb  I  ciiwi  im4  of  with  lk«  fcoility  of  •omdob  imtntm,  aov  «Mt  so  tobor  ud  tiat 
u4ibwto«Mt%iitioB.' 
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learning  then  tanght,  in  which  he  was  not  oomparatirely  well  versed ; 

and  he  seems  to  have  relished  them  all  with  two  exceptionB^thics 

and  metaphysics.     He  greatly  approved  of  reading  worics  calca- 

lated  to  foster  the  moral  sense,  and  strongly  recommended  a  &vor- 

ite  nephew  to  read  Epictetns,  Xenophontis  Memorahilia,  Plato's 

8ocratic  I>ial(^aeS|  Cicero's  Philosophies,  Antoninas  and  Seneca. 

He  repeatedly  expresses  his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  teachii^ 

of  Christ,  patting  them  above  all  other  written  moral  systems.    Bat 

it  mast  be  confessed  that,  as  a  icieneej  he  derided  ethics.    His 

theory  on  the  sabject  is  contuned  in  a  letter  to  a  nephew : — 

I  think  it  is  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  ICoral  Fhiloeophjr.  He  who  made 
OS  wouli^  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  he  bad  made  the  rules  of  our  uMnl 
conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  wlio 
are  not  What  would  have  become  of  them  ?  ICan  was  destined  for  sodetj. 
His  morality,  therefore^  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object  He  was  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merely  relative  to  thia  This  sense  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling;  it  is  the  true  Ibanda- 
tion  of  morality,  and  not  the  to  kaaow,  truth,  etc,  as  fanciful  writers  hare 
imagined.  The  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg 
or  arm.  It  is  given  to  all  human  beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  es 
force  of  members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree.  It  may  be  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  as  may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body.  This  sense  is  sab- 
mitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  small 
stock  which  is  required  for  this:  even  a  less  one  than  what  we  call  commoD 
sense.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  plowman  and  a  professor.  The  former  will  de* 
cide  it  as  well,  and  often  better  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led 
astray  by  artificial  rules.  In  this  brandi,  tbereibre,  read  good  books,  because 
they  wiU  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.  The  writings  of  SCeme^ 
particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was  written.  Besides 
these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  paper ;  and  above  all  thingi^ 
lose  no  occasion  of  exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be  generoa8» 
to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane,  to  be  true.  Just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  etc. 
Consider  every  act  of  thia  kind,  as  an  exercdee  whfeh  will  strengthen  yoor  moral 
fiiculties,  and  increase  your  worth. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  little  relish  for  metaphysics.  His  mind  was 
rather  objective  than  subjective  in  its  tendencies.  He  was  emioentlj 
perceptive.  He  studied  the  actaal,  and  his  philosophy  had  in  it  a 
strong  dash  of  atilitarianism.  Recondite  speculation,  having  no 
connection  with  practical  questions,  and  especially  with  practical  in- 
terests, could  not  long  interest  his  attention.  Though  not  destitote  of 
imagination,  and  even  fond  of  its  higher  objective  creations,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Greek  poets,  he  could  not  tolerate  its  intru»oa  in  systems 
designed  to  influence  the  sober  realities  of  life,  or  the  solemn  qaesr 
tions  of  the  hereafter.  His  early  reading  was  wide  and  various,  in- 
cluding, in  chosen  departments,  most  of  the  standards  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
French  and  Italian.  He  was  more  partial  to  the  Greek  than  the 
Roman  literature ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  were,  in  all 
respects,  his  chosen  people.    In  the  *  dense  logic '  and  burning  do- 
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damation  of  oratory,  he  placed  Demosthenes  imincasarably  above 
Cicero  ;  bat  he  ranked  the  philosophies  of  the  latter  with  those  of 
Socratesy  and  above  those  of  Epictetas.  Among  the  ancient  histo- 
liaDS  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Thncydides  and  Tacitus. 
Plutarch  was  first  disliked,  bnt  afterward  liked  by  him.  Among 
the  modems,  he  admired  Hume^s  style,  but  from  his  very  first  pe- 
maal  of  him  detested  his  political  sentiments,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  older  and  less  elegant  historians  of  England.  For  fiction 
he  had  little  relish,  and  disapproved  of  mnch  novel  reading  for  the 
yoang.  In  poetry  he  was  a  pretty  general  reader,  and  was  the 
owner  of  all  the  old  and  new  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  could 
read.  'The  glow  of  one  warm  thought  is  worth  more  than  money.* 
Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law  with  Wythei     He  says  in  his  Memoir: — 

He  [Dr.  Small]  returned  to  Europe  in  1)62,  having  previouslj  filled  up  the 
measare  of  his  goodness  to  me,  by  proeuriDg  for  me,  flx>m  his  most  intimate 
&iend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a  student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and 
introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the 
ablest  man  who  had  ever  filled  that  olBoe.  With  him,  and  at  bis  table,  Br. 
Small  and  Mr.  Wythe,  bis  amid  cmnwm  hararum^  and  myself,  fi>rmed  a  partU 
qmarrity  and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  much 
instruction. 

Daring  his  law  course  of  five  years,  he  usually  spent  the  summer 
months  at  home,  at  Shadwell,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  contin- 
ued to  reside.  The  systematic  industry  of  his  college  life  continued. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to  company,  he  contrived  to  pass 
neariy  twice  the  usual  number  of  hours  of  law  students  in  his  studies. 
He  placed  a  clock  in  his  bedroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  distin- 
guish its  hands  in  the  gray  of  the  summer  morning,  he  rose  and 
commenced  his  labors.  In  winter,  he  rose  punctually  at  five.  His 
hour  of  retiring  in  the  summer,  in  the  country,  was  nine — in  the 
winter,  at  ten.  At  Shadwell,  his  studies  were  very  little  interrupted 
by  company.  He  usually  took  a  gallop  on  horseback  during  the 
day,  and  at  twilight  walked  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  An  hoar  or 
two  given  to  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  favorite  violin,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  interruptions,  and  still  left  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
for  study  and  reading. 

Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  practitioner,  in  1766,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  been  amply  instmcted  in  the  political  questions  which  were 
then  agitating  the  public  mind.     In  his  Memoir  he  says : — 

When  the  (amoos  Resolutions  of  1766,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  were  proposed, 
I  was  yet  a  student  of  law  in  Williamsburg.  I  attended  the  debate,  however, 
at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  heard  the  splendid  dis- 
phiy  of  Mr.  Henry's  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed ;  such 
•s  I  have  never  heard  from  any  other  man.    He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as 
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Homer  wrote.  Mr.  JohMon,  » \tLWjef,  and  ncfmber  from  the  Nortlieni  neck^ 
•ecoDded  the  resolutiona,  and  bj  him  the  learning  and  the  logic  of  the  caae 
were  chieflj  maintained. 

In  narrating  the  same  scene  to  Mr.  Wirt  be  adds  these  details : — 

Mr.  Henry  noted,  and  Mr.  Jbhnson  aeoonded  these  festrfntions  succeniyely. 
They  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Bandolph,  filaod,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  and  all  the 
old  members^  whose  infloence  in  the  house  had,  till  then,  been  unbroken.  Tbej 
did  it,  not  firom  any  question  of  oar  rights,  bat  on  tlie  ground  that  the  same 
sentiments  had  been,  at  their  preoeding  sessioB,  e:r|^reBBed  ia  a  move  oonciliaiory 
form,  to  which  the  answers  were  not  yet  receited. 

He  then  mentions  tbat  the  last  resolution  was  carried  bat  by  a 

single  vote — tbat  the  debate  on  it  was  <  most  bloody* — that  Fejton 

Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  coming  to  the  door  where  he  was 

standing,  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby^ '  By  God !  I  would  have 

given  five  hundred  goineas  for  a  single  vote,*  (for  that  woald  have 

made  a  tie,  and  the  Speaker,  Robinson,  would  have  negatived  the 

resolution) — that  Mr.  Henry  left  town  that  evening — ^that  Colonel 

Peter  Randolph,  then  of  the  Council,  came  to  the  House  next  moni» 

ing,  and  looked  over  the  journals  to  find  a  precedent  for  expunging 

a  resolution — that  as  soon  as  the  House  met  a  motion  was  made 

and  carried  to  expunge  it    In  another  letter  to  Wirt,  he  said,  id 

addition  to  the  preceding  enumeration,  that  the  resolutions  were 

opposed  by  Robinson  '  and  all  the  ciphers  of  the  aristocracy.'  It  was 

on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  incident  thus  narrated  byiWirt:— 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magniflcent  debate^  wbfle  he  [Henry]  was  deBcant* 
ing  on  the  tyranny  of  this  obnoxious  act,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  ^GiBMar  had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  Flrat  his 
OromweU--«nd  George  the  Third'— (* Treason!'  oried  the  Speaker— 'treaaoat 
treason  I'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying 
moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry  fkltered  not  an  inatant;  but 
rising  to  a  k>ftier  aitituda,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  deter* 
mined  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis)— *  may  |>rq^6y 
their  exarryf>le.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.' 

When  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  the  real  leadership  of  the  opposition 

had  passed  away  from  the  Pendletons,  the  Wythes,  the  Elands,  the 

Randolphs,  and  the  Nicholases ;'  and  the  *  forest-bom  Demosthenes* 

was  the  idol  of  the  people— the  head  of  that  class  of  Whigs  who 

(whether  they  had  yet  formed  resolutions  on  the  subject  or  not) 

were  sure  to  make  their  opposition  to  tyranny  commensurate  with 

the  necessity.    Of  the  old  leaders,  Mr.  Jefferson  afterward  said : — 

These  were  honest  and  able  men,  bad  begun  the  opposition  on  the  aame 
grounds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  Uieir  age  and  ezperienoe. 
Subsequent  events  favored  the  bolder  spirits  of  Henry,  the  Lees,  Pages,  Maaon, 
Ac,  with  whom  I  went  in  aU  points.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
unanimity  among  our  oonsHtuents,  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone 
fester,  we  sladcened  our  pace,  that  our  less  ardent  coUeagues  might  keep  up 
with  us;  and  they,  on  their  part,  diiSbring  nothmg  fi'om  us  in  principle,  quick- 
ened their  gait  somewhat  beyond  that  which  their  prudence  might  of  itself  have 
advised,  and  thus  consolidated  the  phalanx  which  bressted  the  power  of  Britain. 
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Bf  this  faarmoBj  of  the  bold  Tfith  the  cautioiu^  we  advanced  with  oar  consttt* 
ueats  in  undivided  masa»  and  with  fewer  examples  of  aeparation  than,  pertiapa, 
existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  Unioa* 

In  1776  Mr.  Jefferson  cdnlni^nced  keeping  a  minnte  record  of  his 
daily  expenses,  doings,  observations,  and  reflections,  by  which  he 
formed  habits  of  economy  and  method,  and  treasured  up  a  mass  of 
meteorological,  statistical,  and  scientific  facts,  to  be  classified  and 
systematized  afterward  into  available  knowledge. 

In  this  practice  of  taking  notes — of  observing,  thinking,  and  act- 
ing with  pen  in  hand,  on  the  outer  world,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  did 
on  the  inner,  originated  bis  Notes  on  Virginia — ^prepared  in  1782, 
almost  off  hand,  in  answef  to  inquiries  by  the  Marquis  of  Barb^- 
Uarbois,  respecting  the  natural  history,  statistics,  and  institutions 
of  his  native  State.    It  was  first  printed  in  Paris  in  1704. 

In  1772  (Jan.  1),  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Martba 
Wayles  Skelton,  daughter  of  John  Wayles  and  Martha  Eppes — 
she  was  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  for  the  period,  and  their 
married  life  was  eminently  bappy,  founded  on  congenial  tempers, 
and  the  practice  of  mutual  help.  This  union  added  largely  to  his 
estate,  and  placed  him  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia.  His 
letters  to  his  two  daughters  exhibit  the  domestic  side  of  hu  char- 
acter in  the  most  amiable  light. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  introduced  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  the 
bar  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia  by  George  Wythe,  whom  he 
styles  '  the  faithful  and  beloved  master  of  his  youth,  and  a  most  affec- 
tionate friend  through  life.^  He  at  once  secured  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  which  he  justified  by  his  diligent  study  of  cases, 
as  adjudicated  by  the  highest  courts  of  England,  and  of  principles 
as  discussed  by  the  ablest  authorities.  His  standard  of  professional 
qualification  was  high,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  Legal  Bead- 
ing drawn  up  about  this  time  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend,  and  his 
official  papers,  involving  municipal,  constitutional,  and  international 
kw,  show  his  mastery,  not  only  of  general  principles,  but  of  details. 


*  Mr.  laOfenon  thai  dnwt  tl»  ehaneCar  of  Jodge  Wythe,  wkh  whom  bo  wm  imooiated  oa  • 

itiidoiiC,  as  membor  of  the  Lofblatura,  and  io  tho  ravition  of  the  ttatatei  of  Viifioia: 

ffe  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  eharaeter  mofe  venerated  thaa  Georfe  Wythe.  Bit  vfitoe  wee 
of  the  pureit  tint ;  his  tntefrity  iaflexible,  and  bto  fiMtiee  euet ;  of  warm  patrioAtem,  and  devoted 
it  he  was  to  liberty,  and  the  natural  and  •qoal  nghti  of  man,  he  might  Craly  be  eaMed  the  Oato 
of  hie  eoantry,  withottt  the  avariee  of  the  Boman ;  for  a  mora  ditioteratted  peisoo  never  lived. 
Timperanee  and  ragnlarity  in  aH  hit  habitt  gave  bfm  general  good  health,  end  hit  anaflbeled  mod- 
ti^  and  toavit^  of  mannen  endearad  him  to  every  one.  He  wat  of  eatv  eloootion,  hit  language 
ehaate,  methodical  in  the  arrangement  of  hit  matter,  learned  and  logioai  fat  the  oae  of  it,  and  of 
|reat  urbanity  in  debate ;  not  quick  of  apprehention,  hot  with  a  littM  time,  profoend  in  penetra- 
tion and  tound  eonehnlon.  In  hit  pbilotophy  he  wat  firm,  and  aeitiier  troubling,  nor  perhfcpa 
trofliog,  any  one  with  hit  raligtout  eraed,  he  left  the  world  to  the  oonelnaton,  that  that  religioa 
matt  be  good  whieh  eoutd  produce  a  life  of  exemplary  Tlrtoe.  Hit  ttatura  wet  of  the  middlb 
liae,  well  formed  and  proportiooed,  and  the  featuraa  of  hit  face  wera  manly,  comely,  and  engag- 
ing;    Soeli  wtu  George  Wythe,  the  honor  of  hit  own,  and  the  model  of  ftitun  times. 
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From  May,  1769,  as  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  fix)m 
Albemarle  county,  Jefferson  participated  directly  in  all  the  move- 
ments which  severed  the  connection  of  the  Colonies  with  Great 
Britain,  and  inaugurated  for  them  and  the  world  a  new  form  of 
civil  government.    He  signalized  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorise  masters  to  manumit  their  slaves — the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  emancipation,  which  was  not  actually 
taken  by  Yii^nia  till  1782.     A  few  years  later,  in  the  draft  of  in- 
structions to  govern  the  delegates  to  the  first  General  Congress,  he 
proclaims  Hhe  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  great  object  of  desire  in 
those  Colonies,  where  it  was  nnhappily  introduced  in  their  infant 
state;'  'and  all  efforts  to  exclude  all  further  importations  from 
Africa  have  been  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative  in  the  interests 
of  a  few  British  corsairs,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  American 
States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this 
infamous  practice.'    In  the  great  measure  to  bring  the  Colonies 
into  associated  action  through  a  Committee  of  Con-espondence, 
Jefferson  was  one  of  the  members  who  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  in  March,  1773,  although  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly  had  appointed  a  similar  committee  in  1770. 
When  the  news  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Virginia,  during 
the  spring  session  of  1774,  *  after  the  fashion  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,'  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  legis- 
lative action  by  which  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer  was 
appointed  '  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  ns  the  evils  of  dvU 
war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  tarn 
the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  moderation  and  jaslice.' 
For  this  action  the  House  was  dissolved,  but  its  members  at  once  met 
at  the  Apollo  tavern,  and  entered  into  an  association  not  to  purchase 
tea  and  other  commodities  included  in  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and 
resolve^  to  consider  an  attack  on  one  Colony  an  attack  on  all ;  and 
recommended  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  confer  with  other 
Colonies  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  general  annual  Congress. 
Before  dispersing,  they  further  agreed  to  call  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  counties  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  to  take  the  situation  of  affairs  into  consideration,  and,  if  the 
proposition  for  a  Ckneral  Congress  was  favorably  received,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  same.    The  Burgesses,  on  their  retarn  to 
their  several  counties,  invited  the  clergy 'to  meet  in  their  respectiTe 
parishes,  conduct  the  devotions,  and  address  the  people.    This  was 
done;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  records  that  *  the  effect  of  the  day  throogh- 
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oat  the  whole  Colony  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  assuring  every 
man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  center.' 

The  Freeholders  of  Albemarle  met  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1774, 
and  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Walker  deputies  to  the 
Convention  at  Williamsburg,  and  passed  resolutions,  which  have 
the  ring  of  the  Declaration  of  '76.  They  aflSrm  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  the  Colonies  to  make  laws  by  their  respective  legis- 
latures, duly  constituted  and  appointed  by  their  own  consent ;  that 
no  other  legislature  whatever  can  rightly  exercise  authority  over 
them ;  that  their  natural  and  legal  rights  have  in  frequent  instances 
been  invaded  by  the  Parliament  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  particularly 
by  an  act  which  tak^s  away  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  which  as- 
sumptions of  unlawful  power  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
British  Empire  in  general,  and  should  be  considered  as  its  common 
cause ;  and  pledging  themselves  ready  to  join  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  the  empire,  in  executing  all  their  rightful 
powers  which  God  has  given  us,  for  the  redstablishment  and  guar- 
anteeing such  their  constitutional  rights,  when,  where,  and  by 
whomsoever  invaded.' 

The  Convention  met  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  at  once  in- 
augurated a  revoIuUonary  movement  by  appointing  delegates  to  a 
General  Congress  of  all  the  Colonies^  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention  by  a 
severe  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  way,  but  his  views  were  represented 
by  a  draft  of  instructions  for  the  delegates  to  the  General  Congress, 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph.  This  paper  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  under  the  title  of  *A  Summary 
View  of  the  BighU  of  BriHih  AmerieaJ  It  was  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land, '  interpolated  by  Edmund  Burke,'  as  Mr.  Jefferson  writes,  and 
secured  for  the  author  the  distinction  of  having  his  name  enrolled 
with  those  of  Hancock,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Peyton  Randolph, 
and  some  twenty  others,  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  as  worthy  of  special 
proscription  for  their  advocacy  of  the  Colonial  cause.  The  docu- 
ment is  full  of  American  ideas  of  government ;  and  no  one,  on 
reading  it  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
drafted  after  two  years  more  of  discussion,  and  consolidation  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  same  themes,  can  doubt  of  their 
being  the  production  of  the  same  mind  and  pen.  It  was  this 
'  Summary  View,'  and  the  *  Conciliatory  Proposition '  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  which  he  drafted,  that  introduced  the  author  into  the 
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secoiid  sesBion  of  the  General  GongreM  at  Philadelphia,  in  Jane, 
1775,  as  the  saecessor  of  Peyton  Baad<ylph,  wiUi^  the  repatation  of 
'  a  happy  talent  of  composition,*  *  a  peealiar  felicity  of  expression,' 
which  at  once  placed  him,  the  yonagesl  member  bat  one,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  oldert  and  roost  distinguished  members. 
Five  days  after  he  took  his  seat,  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  to 
draw  up  the  *  Address  on  the  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms.'  The  Ad- 
di^ess  was  dravn  by  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  leader  of  the  Co&- 
servative  party,  with  a  few  paragraphs  and  the  peroration  from  a 
first  draft  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  was  thought  '  to  be  too 
strong  and  decisive  for  the  ocoaesion.*  Acceptable  as  the  wholo 
Address  was,  those  paragraphs  and  the  p^^ration  were  the  portiona 
which  found  the  warmest  welcome  in  the  public  heart.  On  the 
22d  of  July,  Congress  elected  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposition — and  on  this  Committee 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed,  by  the  ballots  of  members,  second  only  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  above  John  Adama  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  He  was  designated  by  his  colleagues  to  draft  the  paper^* 
which  he  did  to  their  satis&ction,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Congreaa, 
July  31, — ^the  last  great  measure  of  the  session  which  ck>sed  tho 
next  day,  August  1,  1775. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  to  the  Congress  of  1775-76,  by  the 
Virginia  Convention,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  25th  of  September. 
Although  absent  for  nearly  four  months  of  the  Session  (from 
December  18,  1775,^  to  May,  1776),  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  » 
member  of  the  Committee,  eha^d  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Colonial  CdnventionB  and  Legislatures  looking 
toward  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  and  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  Commttlee,  elected  by  ballot^  stood  in  the 
following  order : — ^Thomas  Jefifefson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Frank-- 
lin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  livingston.  To  him  was  as- 
signed the  drafting  of  the  Declaration-^and  of  Us  work,  Daniel 
Webster,  in  his  Funeral  £ok>gy,  remarks  :^-^ 

Ab  a  composition,  the  Dedaration  is  Ur.  Jefferaon's.  It  !s  the  production  of 
Ms  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him,  dearlj  and  absolutely.  To 
say  that  he  performed  his  work  well,  woald  be  doing  him  injustioe.  To  say 
that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably  well,  would  be  inadequate  and  haltin? 
praise.  Let  os  rather  say,  tlwt  be  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all 
Americans  may  weU  rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title^eed  of  their 

liberties  deyolved  upon  him. 

I  •■-      -1-.- 

*  Mr.  JeffeiM»n*t  election  to  the  eKotusioo  at  Btehvd  Henry  Le*,  who  moTetf  tbe  Keiol«tioo, 
wei  due  to  the  &et  that  Mr.  Lee  had  already  been  made  Cbaiman  of  the  ConmitMs  on  Conftd- 
erntioD,  and  on  the  day  the  baUot  wae  taken,  bad  oMaload  1m«v  I«  tfaeeet  kiMMnlf  oa  aooooak 
of  the  dangerooi  iilnev  of  hii  wiib. 
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mrBriAiiA.Tiow  ow  imiinEiijuiicK. 

iVoee«dtn{rs  fn  tft«  Cdngren  of  the  United  Colonies  remeetinff  **A  Dedara- 
turn  of  Independence,  by  tke  Bepreeenialivee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Amenoa,  in  Congreea  atatmJbied,^ 

Savubdat,  Jirvi  8,  1778. 

Be9ohoed^  ThtA  the  rmcMkm  nmeiMDg  tedflpeodeooy  rmored  by  the  dele- 
«fanfram  Virginia  on  the  Ttfa]  be  raerred  to  a  commitfeee  of  the  whole  Cong^ 

The  CoDgren  then  resolTed  itoelf  into  a  oommittee  of  the  whole;  and.  after 
tome  time,  the  Freridflnt  lewuued  the  chaii)  and  Mr.  HaniKm  reportea,  that 
the  oommittee  hare  taken  into  cooaideranon  the  matter  to  them  referred, 
hot  not  having  come  to  any  reeohition  thereon,  directed  him  to  move  for  leave 
to  lit  again  on  Monday. 

Beao^)ed,  That  this  Congreae  will,  on  Mondav  next,  at  10  o^dock,  reeolve 
itwlf  into  a  committee  of  the  whoie,  to  take  mto  their  fertfaer  oonoderation 
the  resolutionB  reftered  to  them. 

MoRDAT,  Jinra  10,  iri6. 

Agreeable  to  order,  the  CkmgreaB  reeolTed  iteelf  into  a  oommittee  of  the 
whrniB,  to  take  into  their  further  oonsiderBtion  the  resolutions  to  them  referred; 
and,  after  some  time  spent  thereon,  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Hanison  reported,  that  the  conmiittee  have  had  under  consideration  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have  come  to  a  resolution  thereon,  which  they 
directed  him  to  report 
Hie  reeolution  agreed  to  in  committee  of  the  whole  being  read. 
Resolved,  That  £be  conrideration  of  the  first  reeolution  be  poatooned  to  Mon- 
day, the  first  day  of  July  next;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  time  oe  lost,  in  case 
the  Congress  acree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Dedar- 
atton  to  the  eiroct  of  the  said  first  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words:  "That 
these  United  Ck>loniea  are,  and  of  rig^ht  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
Statea;  that  they  are  abadved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  i^ 
and  ought  to  be^  totally  dissolved.'' 

TvstnAT,  Juki  11,  1776. 

Resolved,  That  the  conmiittee  for  preparing  the  Dedaratton  consist  of  flve:^ 
The  members  chosenj  Mr.  Jefferson,  mt,  John  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  livinntion.  [The'Declarstion  was  drawn  up  bv  Mr. 
Jelforaon,  and,  being  annnoved  oy  the  eomndttee,  was  reported  by  lum  to  the 
House  on  Friday,  June  ^tii,  when  it  was  read  and  orderea  to  lie  on  the  table.] 

MoHBAT,  July  1,  1778. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Resolved,  That  thL<i  Congress  wffl  reaolve  itself  Into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  tifUce  into  consideration  the  resolution  respecting  independency. 

That  the  Declaration  be  referred  to  said  committee. 

The  Canmas  reaolved  itself  into  a  oommittee  of  the  whole.  After  some 
time  the  Imsident  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the 
committee  had  come  to  a  resolution,  which  they  desired  him  to  report,  and  to 
move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  oommittee  of  the  whole  being  read,  t!ie 
determination  thereof  was,  m  the  request  of  a  oolony,  postponed  until 
to-morrow. 

Resolved^  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  ths  whoie^  to  consider  uie  Dedaration  respecting  independence. 

TuiSDAT,  July  S,  1776. 

The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  from  Gie 
oommittee  of  the  whole^  which  was  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  Thai  these  United  Colonies  are,  and,  of  right  auaht  to  be.  Free 
and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  aU  aUeqianee  to  the 
J^^lieh  crown,  and  that  aU  politioal  eonneetion  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole;  and,  after  soma  time,  the  President  resumxl  tlie  clmr, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  reported,  that  the  committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  Declaration  to  them  rraerred;  but,  not  having  had  time  to  go  through  tlie 
same,  desired  hhn  to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  again  rcj^lve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  taka  into  their  fx'tbor  cDXLdoraX:l3n  tli3  Declara- 
tion respecting  independence. 
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Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  the  CongreaB  resaLyed  itnlf  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  consideration  the  Declaration; 
and,  after  some  time,  the  Ihnesident  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported,  that  the  committee  desired  leave  to  sit  again. 

Jieaolvedy  That  this  Ck>ngi^e6S  will,  to  morrow,  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole^  to  take  into  their  f^urther  oonsiderBtion  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Tbubsdat,  Jult  4,  ITTO. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  fartiier  conslderaidon  the  Declaration; 
and  after  some  time  the  President  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  agreed  to  a  declaration,  as  follows: 

A   DXCLA&AXION  BT  THS  BBPBXamiTATIVXB  OF  THB  UNITED   STATES 
OF  AMERICA,  IN  OONOBESB  A88BMBIAD. 

When,  in  tiie  coarse  of  hnman  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to 
diaaoive  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  diould  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienaUe  ri^ts;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powen 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govenameDt 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  sudi 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happinessi  Prudenoe,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  Ught  and  transient 
causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown,  tiiat  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  sre  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpatJons,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  ri^t,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  ftrture 
security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is 
now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  worid: 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  neoeassry  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operatioD  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utteriy  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  otiier  laws  for  the  accommodation  ol  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representatlan  in  tbe 
legislature;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  mmsnal,  nncomf ortsUe, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  of^xisUig,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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He  hiia  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dfanolntioiis,  to  cause  ofehera  to  be 
elected;  whereby  the  legislatiTe  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  haye  re- 
tomed  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  ot  invasion  from  without)  and  canvul- 
sions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  cheee  States;  for  that  pux^ 
pose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalisatioii  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  fstahlishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swonns  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
dvil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  os  to  a  Jurisdictioii  foreign.to  our 
oonstitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed*  troops  among  ns: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment,  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  oases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Jury: 

For  transporting  as  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so 
BB  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  oar  moat  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing, fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  oat  of  his  protection, 
and  wa:sing  war  against  ns. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  dd- 
stroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  dvHized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestio  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  InhafaMants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  wfaos^ 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undlstingalshed  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
oonditlons. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress,  in  the 
most  humble  tenns;  our  repeated  p3tition8  have  bean  answered  only  by 
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repeated  Injory.    A  prinoe^  ^/hoBB  character  Is  thus  Uttked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tynunti  ia  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people^ 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  fn  attention  to  our  Britiah  brethren.  We  hare 
warned  tbnn,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrazitable  JuriBdiction  over  ns.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  drcumstances  of  oar  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  ^[>pealed 
to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  'we  have  conjured  them,  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  taiese  naarpattons,  which  would  inev> 
itably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  Ihey,  too,  have  bees 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justioe  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  tbe  TJSJTED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA, in  GENERAL  CX)NaKE8S  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  tiie  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  oug^t  to  be,  Fbkb  amd  Iivds- 
PiwjiJWT  States;  that  they  are  absdved  fh>m  all  allegianee  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  tbe  state  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  and  ou^t  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  FREE  AND 
INDEPENDENT  STATES^  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  INDEPENDENT  STATES  may  of  right  da  And,  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  DivmiB 
Pbovidengb,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uvee^  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 

The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  Congrees,  engrossed,  and  signed 
by  the  following  members: 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


New  Hanqahire* 

Joeiah  Bartiett, 
William  Whipple, 
Mattiiew  Thornton. 

Mcu9aehu9eU8  Bay, 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams. 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Geny. 

ConneeUeuL 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott 

Pennsylvania, 

Robert  M( 
Beniamin 
Benjamin 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 


Morris. 
linRusn. 
dn  Franklin, 


Rhode  Jdand, 

Stephen  Hopkins^ 
Wiuiam  Ellery. 

New  York. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

New  Jersey, 

Richard  Stockton, 
John  Withenpoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart. 
Abraham  Clark. 

Delawfire, 

Caesar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

Maryland, 

Samoel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stonei 
Charles  Carroll, 

of  CarroUton. 


Virginia^. 

George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
n&omas  Jeff erson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  jun., 
FVancis  Lightf oot  Lee^ 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina, 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
JohnPenn. 

8otUh  Carolina, 

Edward  Rntiedge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jan., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jun., 
Artimr  Middleton. 

Georgia, 

Button  Gwinnett, 
LsrmanHialL 
George  Walcon. 


ayior, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  Dedamtion  be  sent  to  the  several  anemblies^ 
conventions,  and  committees,  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers  of  the  continental  troops;  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army. 


* 
BIS  PART  IN  THX  FOBUATtYB  LBGISLATIOK  OF  TIRGIKIA. 

la  Jane,  1776,  Mr.  JejBbnon  was  raekcted  to  Ck>Dgre08  for  the 
year  commencbg  Angust  11;  but  on  the  2d  of  September  ho 
vacated  his  place  to  take  part  in  the  organisation  and  administra* 
tion  of  civil  govemment  for  the  State  of  Virginia — taking  his  seat 
in  the  Honse  of  Delegates,  October  7, 1776.  He  had  previously 
contributed  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  June  29,  and 
which  was  the  work  maifily  of  George  Mason,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
calls  a  *  really  great  man,  and  of  the  first  order  of  greatness.'  Thia 
Preamble  was  written  prior  to  the  Declaration,  and  contains  the  same 
justification  for  separating  from  the  Colonial  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  he  was  placed  on  several  import- 
ant committees ;  and  as  soon  as  those  committees  were  organized, 
(on  the  12th)  his  hand  was  directing  the  plowshare  of  reform  into 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  14tt^,  into  the 
law  of  entails  and  primogeniture,  by  which  the  great  estates  of 
Virginia,  were  no  longer  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  to  the  eldest  son,  but  were  brought  into  distribution 
from  time  to  time  among  all  tiie  members  of  a  common  family- 
each  share  to  be  subject  to  increase,  diminution,  and  disposition  by 
the  owner's  good  management  or  abuse.  On  the  same  day  he  in- 
troduced a  bill  establishing  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  encourage 
iug  foreigners  to  become  citizens,  on  giving  assurance  of  fidelity  to 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  on  the  28th  placed  on  a  committee 
to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  headed  in  the  standing 
committee  on  Religion,  and  in  the  House,  a  determined  party  to  rid 
ihe  State  of  all  church  eetablishments  by  law,  and  to  inaugurate  not 
toleration  but  entire  liberty  of  reli^ous  opinion  and  worship. 

In  1777,  in  the  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Statutes,  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  assigned  the  Common  Law  and  Statutes  prior  to  the 
4th  of  James  I.,  when  a  Colonial  Legislature  was  established  in 
Virginia.  In  the  final  action  of  the  Legislature  on  these  and  other 
bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Legal 
JKevisers,  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  were,  in  the  end,  substantially  fol- 
lowed, bat  not  without  heated  and  able  opposttion.  The  following 
is  the  original  bill  of  the  act,  the  authorship  of  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son regarded  among  his  titles  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Bill  encountered  immediate  and  strenuous  op- 
position, and  did  not  become  a  law,  with  several  subsidiary  acts, 
protecting  the  property  of  organized  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
until  1786. 
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A  BOifor  Establishing  Rdigious  f^reedam. 

Well  aware  (hat  the  opinions  and  heU^  of  men  depend  not  on  (heir  oum  wiUf 
bftt/oUow  invokmtarily  Vie  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds;  that  Almigbt^  God 
hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  manifesled  his  supreme  wiU  that  free  it  shall  re- 
main by  making  it  altogether  insusceptible  of  restraint;  that  all  attempts  to  infla- 
ence  it  by  temporal  panishmenta  or  bardena,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only 
to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of 
the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet 
choee  not  to  propagate  it  by  coerciona  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power 
to  do,  but  to  ext^id  its  ir^fluence  on  reason  alone ;  that  the  impious  presumption 
of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  wbo^  being  themselves 
but  &llible  and  uninspired  men,  have  aasumed  dominion  over  the  &ith  of  oChen, 
setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and  in&l- 
lible,  and  as  such,  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  established  and 
maintained  false  religious  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all 
time:  that  to  compel  a  man  to  fUmish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinftil  and  tyrannical ;  that 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  for  his  own  religious  per- 
suasion, is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions 
to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose 
powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  in  withdrawing  from  the 
ministry  tb<^  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  indtement  to  earnest  and  unremitting 
labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  that  our  dvil  rights  have  no  dependence 
on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometiy; 
that,  therefore,  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence 
by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  the  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  de- 
priving him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the 
principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  mo- 
nopoly of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess 
and  conform  to  it;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand 
such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way; 
thai  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  juris- 
diction ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field 
of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys 
all  religious  liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency  will 
mak^  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments 
of  others  only  as  thev  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  is  time 
enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and 
finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevul  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  con- 
flict unless  by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  fi'ee  aigu- 
ment  and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to 
contradict  them. 

We,  the  General  Assenibly,  do  enact,  That  no  man  shall  be  impelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship,  place^  or  ministiy  whatsoever,  nor  shaU 
be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  bunlened  In  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall 
otherwise  suffer,  on  aoooont  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  suc- 
ceeding Assemblies,  constituted  witii  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  there- 
fore to  declare  this  act  irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are 
fr^ee  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
riglits  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the 
same  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement  of  natural  rights. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Jeffenon  step  bj  step  through 
ilia  emiDently  conspicuous  political  career.  In  1779  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia  as  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war ;  and  aatisfied  that  the  executive  power 
could  be  administered  with  more  energy,  promptitude,  and  effect 
by  an  officer  trained  to  military  command^  he  resigned  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ooneral  Nelson  in  the 
Spring  of  1781, 

In  June,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Oeneral  Congress  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace,  as  he  had  been 
before  in  1776 — which  in  both  instances  he  declined;  but  on  a 
renewal  of  the  appointment  in  1782,  he  accepted,  only  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  In  November  he  took  his  seat  ih 
Congress,  taking  ian  active  part  in  settling  our  present  decimal  sys- 
tem of  Federal  currency,  and  in  providing  a  Committee  of  Statei, 
to  act  for  Congress  in  the  recess.  The  result  of  this  experiment, 
and  the  experience  of  the  French  Directory,  satisfied  him  of  the 
futility  of  a  dual  executive. 

In  May,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  added  to  the  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  to  save  his  literary  reputation,  he  had  to 
.make  a  hasty  revision  of  a  French  translation  of  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia; they  were  also  issued  in  English  at  London,  in  the  same  year. 
In  1785,  on  permission  being  given  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  return  to 
America,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  his  successor  at  Paris.  In  1789,  he 
received  from  President  Washington  the  i^pointment  of  Secretary  of 
State ;  in  1796,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  March,  1801,  he  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation — and  after  eight  years  in  that  office,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  In  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  proved  himself 
an  intelligent,  considerate,  and  economical  administrator — meeting 
the  exigencies  of  a  new  government  with  general  preparedness  and 
prompt  decision,  acting  at  all  times  with  a  keen  perception  of  the 
j)opular  will,  and  without  leaving  even  a  suspicion  of  any  pecuniary 
advantage  to  himself  In  fact,  he  retired  from  political  office  poorer 
than  when  he  entered,  and  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  were  such 
as  to  exhaust  his  estate  from  year  to  year,  until  he  was  glad  to 
get  temporary  relief  by  the  sale  of  his  library  to  Congress  for  the 
sum  of  $25,000.  Before  giving  an  account  of  his  educational 
labors  for  Virginia,  we  will  introduce  an  interesting  survey  of  his 
public  life,  made  by  himself,  only  one  year  before  his  death. 
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^mternUon  of  Mhr,  JeffetmiB  PiAMc  Bervioes. 
tn  1826^  Mr.  J^ffefBon  was  driven  to  the  necessitj  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Legialatore  for  pertnisaion  to  sell  by  lottery  a  portion  of  hia 
lands  for  the  pnrpoie  of  paying  hia  debts.  To  jostify  this  applica- 
tion for  special  legislation  in  his  behalf, — at  a  time  when  land  in 
the  public  mark^  would  not  sell  tot  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  of 
the  price  it  would  have  brought  at  the  time  the  debts  were  con- 
tracted, and  all  agricultnral  produce  was  selling  below  the  cost  of 
production — Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper  from  which  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  oflScial  life  ia  taken : — 

I  came  of  age  in  1^64,  and  was  sood  put  into  the  nomination  of  Justice  of 
the  oouoty  in  which  I  live,  and  at  the  flrat  election  foUowing,  I  became  one  of 
the  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

I  Was  tiienoe  sent  to  the  old  Congress. 

Then  emplojed  two  years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Wythe,  on  the  revisal 
and  redaction  to  a  single  code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  British  Statutes,  the 
Acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  eertaln  parts  of  the  Common  Law. 

Then  elected  Governor. 

Went  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  Congress  again. 

Sent  to  Europe  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  Grovemment 

Elected  Yice-PresidBnt  and 

President.  And  lastly,  a  Visitor  and  Recorder  of  the  XTniversity.  In  these 
different  offices,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between  them,  I  have  been  in  the 
publio  service  now  sixty-one  years ;  and  daring  the  fiir  greater  part  of  the  time, 
m  foreign  coantries  or  in  other  States.  Eveiy  one  knows  how  mevitably  a  Vir- 
ginia estate  goes  to  rain,  when  the  owner  is  so  far  distant  as  to  be  anable  tb 
pay  attention  to  it  himself;  and  the  more  especially,  when  the.  line  of  his  em- 
ployment is  of  a  character  to  abstract  and  idienate  his  mind  entirely  ih>m  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  gOod,  and  even  to  saving  management  If  it  were 
thoaght  worth  while  to  specify  any  particular  service  rendered,  I  would  refer 
to  the  specification  of  these  made  by  the  Legislature  itself  in  their  Farewell 
Address,  on  my  retiring  ftooi  the  Presidency,  February,  1809. 

There  is  one,  however,  not  therein  q>ecified,  the  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, of  any  transaction  in  any  portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  tlie  head  I  per- 
sonally noade  affainst  the  Federal  principles  and  proceedings,  daring  thto 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations  and  -violations  of  the  consti- 
tution at  that  period,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so 
great,  so  decided,  and  so  dariag,  that  after  eombating  their  aggressions,  inch  by 
inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  clieck  their  career,  the  Republican 
leaders  thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there^ 
go  home,  get  into  their  Ysspective  Legislatures,  embody  whatever  resistance 
they  could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  tlie  last  ditch. 
All,  therefore,  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-President.  Re- 
maining at  our  posts,  and  bidding  dfeAanoe  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  by 
which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept  the  mass  of  Republicans 
In  phalanx  together,  until  the  Legislatiite  could  be  brought  up  to  the  charge; 
and  nothing  on  earth  is  sMre  certain,  iluak  that  if  my.<wlf  particularly,  placed 
by  my  ofiQce  of  Vice-Ptesident  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans,  had  given  way, 
and  withdrawn  fh>m  tny  poet,  the  Republicans  thronghout  the  Union  would 
liave  given  up  in  despair,  etnd  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever.  By 
holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  Legislatures  to  come  up  with  their  weight; 
and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  particOlarty,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  by  thehr  celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  constit«tioa  at  its  last  gaspi 
No  person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can 
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form  $1)7  idea  of  tbe  «ifiMti|if  pevMOQUona  aod  peim«l  indignttleB  we  bad  to 
brook.  They  saved  our  oountry,  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
much  sabdaed  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X  T  Z  imposture,  and  other  strat- 
agems and  madiinatioaB,  that  tb^y  would  have  sunk  into  apathy  aod  mooajrcby, 
as  the  only  form  of  government  wbich  oou)d  maintain  itself 

If  Legislative  senricee  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the  stamp  of  liberality  and 
equality,  which  was  neoeaiary  to  be  impoaed  on  oar  laws  in  the  first  cnais  of 
our  birth  as  a  nation,  was  of  an^  value,  they  will  ^od  that  tlie  leading  and  / 
most  important  laws  of  that  day  were  prepared  by  myself)  and  carried  cbiefly 
by  my  efforts;  supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  fidthfol  ooacyutoia  fhom  the  ranks 
of  the  Houae,  yeiy  effective  a^  a^oond^  bot  who  would  not  bave  taken  the  field 
as  leaders. 

The  probibitioD  df  the  Airtfaflr  impoitation  of  davea  was  the  first  of  theae 
measurea  in  time. 

This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  entails,  which  broke  up  thehereditaiy 
and  bigh-lumded  aristocracy,  wfaicb,  by  aocnnulating  immenae  masses  of  prop- 
er^ in  single  lines  of  famifiep,  hA4  ^vid^d  oiir  oomitiy  into  two  diatioot  ordenii 
of  nobles  and  plebeians. 

But  further,  to  complete  the  equality  among  o«r  citiaena,  ao  eaaeotial  to  the 
maintenance  of  Republican  government^  it  was  necefsaiy  to  aboliah  the  princi- 
ple of  primogeniture.  I  drew  the  law  of  descents,  giving  equal  inheritance  to 
sons  and  daughtera^  which  made  a  part  of  the  revised  code. 

The  attack  on  the  eatabliabment  of  a  dominant  religion,  was  first  made  by 
myself  It  could  be  carried  at  firat  only  by  a  suspension  of  salariea  for  one 
year,  by  battling  it  again  at  the  next  aeesion  for  anotiier  year,  and  ao  fkom  year 
to  year,  until  the  publio  mind  waa  ripened  for  the  bill  for  establishing  religioua 
freedom,  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  revised  co4e  also.  This  was  at  length 
established  permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  my- 
self in  BurcxiNB  at  the  time  that  work  waa  brought  forward.  To  these  particular 
services,  I  tmuk  I  might  add  the  establishmenrof  our  University,  aa  principally 
my  work;  acknowledging,  at  the  aame  time^  as  I  do,  the  great  asaistanoe  re- 
iceived  firom  my  able  colleagues  of  the  Visitation.  But  my  residence  in  tiie 
vicinity  threw,  of  course,  on  me  the  chief  burden  of  tbe  enterpriser  aa  well  of 
the  buildiags  as  of  the  general  organization  and  care  of  the  whole.  The  efiect 
of  this  institution  on  the  fbture  fame,  fortune,  and  prosperity  of  our  country, 
can  aa  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance.  But  a  hundred  well  educated  youtha, 
which  it  will  turn  out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  all  its  officea  with  men  of 
superior  qualifications,  and  raise  it  fiom  ita  humble  state  to  an  eminence  among 
ita  associates  which  it  has  never  yet  known ;  no,  not  in  its  brightest  day&  That 
Institution  is  now  qualified  to  raise  its  youth  to  an  order  of  science  une^usled 
In  any  other  state;  and  thia  auperiority  will  be  the  greater  fit>m  the  fVee  range 
of  mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  reatraint  impoaed  at  other  seminaries  by  the 
shacklea  of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted  adhesion  to  ancient  habita. 
Those  now  on  the  theater  of  affairs  will  eiyoy  the  inefKaUe  happiness  of  seeing 
themselves  succeeded  by  aona  of  a  grade  of  adeoce  bes^nd  their  own  ken. 
Our  sister  Statea  will  also  be  repahing  to  the  same  fountains  of  instruction,  will 
bring  hitiier  their  genius  to  be  kindliS  at  our  fire;  and  will  carry  bade  the  fVa- 
ternal  afTectiona  which,  nourished  by  the  same  alma  makr,  will  knit  us  to  them 
by  tbe  indiasoluble  bonds  of  early  personal  firiendsbip.  The  good  Old  Dominion, 
the  blessed  mother  of  us  alt,  will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among  the 
nations,  will  present  to  them  that  splendor  of  genius  which  ahe  baa  ever  pos- 
sessed,  but  liaa  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and  will 
become  a  center  of  radiapce  to  tbe  Statea  whose  youth  abe  baa  inatructed,  and, 
aa  it  were,  adopted. 

I  claim  some  share  in  die  merits  of  this  great  work  of  regeneration.  My 
whole  labors,  now  for  many  years,  have  been  devoted  to  it,  and  I  atand  pledged 
to  follow  it  up  through  the  remnant  of  life  remaiainff  to  me.  And  what  remu- 
neration do  I  aak?  Money  fhom  the  Treasury  f  Kot  a  cent  I  ask  nothing 
from  tbe  earnings  or  labors  of  my  feUow-oitizeoa.  I  wiah  no  man^a  comforts  to 
be  abridged  for  the  enlargeinent  of  mine.  For  ihe  servioea  rendered  on  all 
oceasiona,  I  have  been  always  paid  to  my  full  aatiafaction.  I  never  wished  a 
dollar  more  than  what  tbe  law  had  fixed  ou. 
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It  is  pftinfal  to  think  that  the  eveniDg  of  such  a  life  shonld  hare 
been  clouded  by  hopeless  pecuniary  embarrassoienty  and  that 
Thomas  Jefferson^  who  had  filled  in  succesuon  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State  and  Nation,  and  retired  from  each  position  without 
having  used  his  power  of  appointment  to  the  peconiary  gain  of  any 
.  member  of  his  own  &mily,  near  or  remote,  and  without  the  sus- 
picion of  having  diverted  one  dollar  of  all  the  public  funds  that 
passed  through  his  hands,  to  his  own  uses,  or  specuUted  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  government  which  he  administered, 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  friends — should  have  been  brought  (ace 
to  face  with  actual  want,  and  had  to  contemplate  the  stem  necessity 
of  seeing  the  home  which  he  had  planned  in  his  youth  and  built  as 
the  shelter  of  his  old  age,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  most  bountiful 
hospitality,  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  There  is  some  conso- 
lation in  the  fact,  that  when  his  situation  became  known,  there  were 
such  immediate  demonstrations  of  grateful  recogrnition  of  his  past 
services  out  of  the  State  as  to  relieve  his  pressing  necessities,  and  to 
fill  his  heart  with  the  assurances  that  all  would  end  well  In  that 
assurance,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826 — and  such  a  death — ^as 
associates  his  name  for  ever  with  the  great  historic  event  of  his  age 
and  country — it  was  given  only  to  himself  and  John  Adams,  to  die. 

Among  his  papers  there  were  found  written  on  the  torn  back  of 
an  old  letter  the  following  directions  for  his  monument  and  its 
inscription : — 

Could  tht  dmd  ttti  uy  iotontt  ia  ■Moaiiwoti  or  oIlMr  iMMmbraiMfls  of  tbom,  when,  aa 
Anacreon  aajt, 

the  followinf  would  ba  to  oij  naaat  Um  iiMWt  fratifTiaf :  on  tha  frava  a  plain  dia  or  eaba  of  diraa 
feet  witfaont  any  moldiRga,  rannountad  by  an  obdiu  m  «i  feat  Iwifhi,  aaab  of  a  siofla  atooa;  ao 
the  feaaa  of  tba  obaliak  Iha  foUowin(  ioaeription,  and  not  a  won!  mora : 

■BBS  WAa   BDBXBD 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Aothor  of  tba  Declaration  of  American  Indapaodanea, 

Of  tha  SUtota  of  Viif inia  for  lalifioin  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  Univenity  of  Virginia ; 

becauie  by  theea,  at  tntimoniah  that  I  haTO  liTcd,  I  with  meet  to  be  remembaMd.  [1^1  ^  ba  9t 
the  coana  alone  of  which  my  eolomna  are  made,  that  no  one  mi|[fat  ba  tamiiled  hamafter  to  da- 
itroy  it  for  tha  Taloa  of  the  materiab.  My  bott,  by  Caraecbi,  with  tha  nedeital  and  truncated 
aolumn  on  which  it  atandi,  might  ha  fhren  to  the  UniTeiaity,  if  they  would  plaoa  U  in  tba  dome 
room  of  tha  Rotanda.    On  tha  dia  of  tba  obelisk  might  be  engmved : 

B9m  Apr.  8, 1743,  O.  & 
Ditd 

HiB  grandson.  Colonel  Randolph,  followed  his  directions  in  erect* 
.  ing  the  monument  which  is  placed  over  him.  He  lies  buried  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Eppes ;  across  the  head  of 
these  three  graves  lie  the  remains  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha 
Randolph,  This  group  lies  in  front  of  a  gap  in  a  high  brick  wall 
which  surrounds  the  whole  graveyard,  the  gap  being  filled  by  a 
high  iron  grating,  givbg  a  full  view  of  the  group. 
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JBFFEB8OKI9  EDUCATIONAL  POUCT  FOB  TIBOINIA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Law  Revisen,  in  1777,  Mr.  Jefferson,  drafted 
three  bills  relating  to  Education,  viz. : — 

1.  For  the  more  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  by  means  of  Common 
Sdiools,  and  Grammar  Schools. 

21  For  Amending  the  Constitution  of  William  and  Maiy  GoUege,  and  sub- 
stituting more  certain  revenues  for  its  support 

3.  For  establishing  a  Public  Library. 

L  Oomrnon  ScKook, 

The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  for  the  more  General  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  reads  as  follows : — 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government  are  better 
calculated  than  others  to  protect  individuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degeneracy, 
yet  experience  has  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms,  those  intrusted  with 
power  have,  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this,  would  be  to  illumin- 
ate, as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  Uirge,  and  more  especially 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  fiicts,  which  histoiy  exhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
know  ambition  ozider  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to 
defeat  its  purposes :  And  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be 
happiest  whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be 
wisely  formed,  and  honestiy  adnunistered,  in  proportion  as  those  who  fbrm  and 
administer  them  are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  pro- 
moting the  public  happiness,  that  those  persons,  whom  nature  hath  endowed 
with  genius  and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to  re- 
ceive, and  able  to  regard  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or  circumstance ;  but  the  indigence 
of  the  greater  number  disabling  them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own  expense, 
those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fltiy  formed  and  disposed  to  become 
tueful  instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better  that  such  should  be  sought  for,  and 
educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happiness  of  all  sliould 
be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

« 

This  Preamble  recognizes  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  se- 
cure the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  the  abuses  of  government 
by  popular  intelligence,  and  to  bring  the  advantages  of  liberal  edu- 
pation  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  profit  by  the  same  with- 
out regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition.  For 
these  purposes  the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ele- 
mentary School  in  each  Hundred — ^into  which  each  county  was  to 
be  divided  by  their  county  oflScers,  designated  'Aldermen,'  who  were 
charged  with  erection  and  repair  of  a  suitable  house  on  a  site  se- 
lected by  the  inhabilants  of  the  Hundred.  In  these  schools  all 
free  children  were  entitled  to  receive  tuition  gratis,  for  three  years, 
and  as  much  •  longer  as  desired  at  the  expense  of  their  parents* 
Beading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  in 
them;  and  the  reading  of  books  were  to  be  such  'as  would,  at  the 
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Bame  time,  make  them  acqnaiDted  with  Grecian,  Bomao,  Eaglish, 
'and  American  History/ 

Orer  every  ten  of  these  schools  the  Aldefmen  were  to  atinaally 
appoint  an  Overseer, '  eminent  for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Commonwealth/  who  was  to  appoint  and  remove  teachers, 
visit  the  school  as  often  as  once  each  half  year,  examine  the  schol 
ars,  and  see  if  the  plan  of  instniction  feconimended  hy  the  visitors 
of  William  and  Mary  College  was  properly  carried  oat.  Every 
teacher  was  to  receive  a  fixed  annnal  sallkry  from  the  connty,  and 
*  his  diet,  washing,  and  lodging,'  be  at  the  expense  of  the  '  hui^dred/ 

Higher  grade  of  Common  SchooU,  ot  6ftMifinar  Schools. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  higher  grade  of  Common  Schools  by 
dividing  the  State  into  twenty  districts — the  Overseers  in  each  dis- 
trict being  charged  to  procure  one  hundred  acres  of  land  centrally 
situated,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  of  brick  or  stone 
for  a  school,  each  having  a  proper  school-room,  a  dining  hall,  four 
tooms  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  ten  or  twelve  lodging  rooms  for 
pupils,  and  necessary  offices.  The  site  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
State.  In  these  'grammar  schools'  were  to  be  taught  'the  Latin 
iind  Greek  languages,  English  grfeimmar,  geography,  and  the  higher 
parts  of  numeral  arithmetic* 

A  Visitor  was  to  be  annually  appointed  firom  each  county  py  the 
Overseers,  and  these  Visitors,  in  a  district,  were  to  have  about  the 
same  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  that  the 
Overseers  had  over  those  of  the  hundreds. 

Each  Overseer, '  after  the  most  diligent  and  impartial  examination 
knd  inquiry,'  and  after  being  twom  to  act '  without  favot  or  afiec* 
tiou,'  was  to  annually  select  from  the  schools  under  his  chaige,  a 
pupil  of  at  least  two  years'  standing, '  of  the  best  and  most  prom- 
ising genius  and  disposition,*  to  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  district — to  be  there  boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  for  at  least  one  yenr.  At  the  end  of  that  titae  the  Visit*- 
ors  were  to  discontintie  the  attendance  of  6ne-third  of  the  least 
promising.  All  were  to  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Jrcar,  save  one  fh>m  each  district  of  the  greatert  toerit,  who  was  then 
at  liberty  to  remain  four  years  longer  on  the  public  foundation,  and 
was  thenceforth  deemed  a  '  Senior.*  From  these  Seniors,  the  Visit' 
ors  of  the  district  were  annually  to  choose  one,  and  send  him  to 
William  and  Maty  €oU^,  to  be  edocated^  boarded,  and  clothed  for 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

This  bill  was  not  acted  upon  until  1796,  and  then  its  execution 
was  virtually  defeated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself. 
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By  the  second  of  Mr.  Je&noii's  billfly  the  College  of  WilliAai  and 
Vary  was  to  be  reorganued,  and  converted  »tei  a  University.  In 
place  of  a  College  whose  Visitors  were  required  to  be  members  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  whose  Professors  most  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  whose  students  most  learn  its  Catechism,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  do  away  with  aU  religions  tests  for  YisitorSi 
Professors,  or  Students,  with  the  following  Professordiips  :^-— 


1. 


EUiiet. 


riM  Ails. 


Muoleiipl. 


c«J. 


C  Moisl  PhilQMphy, 
<  Law  of  Natnn, 
f  Law  of  Nations 
^  Seolpture. 

PaioCinc, 

Gafdeoioff, 

Moila, 

ArebatoeUin, 

Paptty. 

OratOTj, 
.Critteknt. 
'Oofnmon  I4W, 

Law  MorchaBt, 
Lav  Maritima, 
Law  Eeekiiaiueal. 
PoliCi«t, 
CoBimaiec 


Hiitoij.        BecjitaitteaL 


Pwa 


AffitliaMtie, 
Oaooiatiy. 
'Maekaolet, 
Oplkf. 


^Astroaomy. 
Anatomr, 



M 


7. 

Aaeimt 


iSliitiM, 
Hydrattatifi^ 
PootmiatiQa, 
AgriculUna. 
Animah  ZoOlofy, 
VcCBUfalw-Botany, 

iBobnw 
Chaldae, 
Sfriaa. 
1  llMto  GoChie, 
No^lws.  <  Aiglo  BasoD, 
{OftdLylandio. 


C 

{italiaQ. 


WmUmuf  fiw  b4iaa  Hkury,  ate. 


While  Governor,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  Visitors  to  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary ;  and  during  his  official  residence  in 
Williamstown,  he  effected  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution by  abolishing  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  two  Professor- 
ships of  Divinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Law  and  Politics ;  one  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and 
Chemistry,  and  one  of  Modem  languages;  adding  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  those  of  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

FiMe  Library. 
The  third  educational  bill  provided  for  the  annual  disbursement 
of  two  thou^nd  pounds  from  the  State  Treasury,  by  three  persons 
of  learning  and  attention  to  literary  jnatters,  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, to  purchase  books  and  maps  for  a  State  Library  at  Rich- 
mond. Of  the  action  of  the  Assembly  we  have  seen  no  mention. 
No  effectual  legislation  for  realizing  such  a  library  was  had  till 
1822-23,  when  the  annual  income  from  the  $ele  of  reports  and 
statutes,  Ac,  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  State  library. 
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For  the  next  (ihirtj  yean,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  constant 
service  of  the  National  Goyemment,  which  taxed  all  his  faculties, 
and  yet  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  never  in  a  single  year, 
while  abroad  as  Ambassador,  or  at  home  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Vice-President,  or  President,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  great 
political  party,  struggling  for  the  supremacy  in  the  National  and 
State  Administration,  did  he  lose  his  interest,  or  cease  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other  agencies  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  its  higher  as  well  as  in  its  more  pop- 
ular forms.  Indeed,  in  this  education  wo  find  the  inspiration  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  all  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  state  and  country. 

Removal  of  Cfeneva  Prq/essora  to  Washington  or  YvrgvMO, 
In  1791,  he  communicid^d  to  President  Washington  a  proposi- 
tion from  M.  D'lvemois  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States  and 
inaugurate  here  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character, — and  suggests  that '  the  accession  of  such  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors would  at  once  give  to  the  National  University  (which  Wash- 
ington had  recommended,  in  his  first  Message  to  Congress,  in  1790, 
and  which  he  subsequently  had  intimated  to  Mr.  Jefferson  his  inten- 
tion to  aid  by  a  testamentafy  devise)  such  solid  advantages  as  would- 
insure  a  very  general  concourse  to  it  of  the  youth  from  all .  our 
States,  and  probably  from  all  parts  of  America.'  In  a  subseque.nt 
letter  (1799),  he  addressed  another  letter  from  Monticello,  in  which 
he  suggests :  '  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  good  as  one  of  agriculture,  who, 
before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should  carry  them  through 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture ; 
and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England,' 
and  names  Young  (author  of  Letters  on  the  Agriculture  of  France 
and  England)  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
suggestions  of  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  this  country. 
While  calling  President  Washington's  attention  to  the  proposition 
of  iProfessor  D'lvemois',  and  introducing  a  number  of  learned 
professors  into  a  National  University,  he  writes  (in  1794)  to 
Wilson  Nicholas  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  such  a  corps 
of  scientific  teachers  for  Virginia. 
In  a  letter  to  Wilson  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Nov,  22,  1794,  he  writes: — 

The  sum  of  his  proposition  is  to  translate  the  Academy  of  Gteneva  in  a  body 
to  this  country.  You  know  well  that  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Geneva, 
as  seminaries  of  science,  are  considered  as  ^he  two  eyes  of  Europe;  while  Great 
Britain  and  America  give  the  preference  to  the  former;  and  all  other  countries 
give  it  to  the  latter.    I  am  fully  sensible  that  two  powerful  obstacles  are  in  the 
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way  of  this  proposttion.    let  The  expense.    3d.  The  oommnnication  of  scietice  ^ 
in  foreifi^  limguagee  \  that  ia  to  saj,  in  French  and  Latin ;  but  I  have  been  eo  . 
long  absent  from  my  own  oountry  as  to  be  an  incompetent  judge  either  of  the 
force  of  the  objections,  or  of  the  dispositions  of  those  who  are  to  decide  on 
them.    The  respectability  of  Mr.  B'lTemois'  character,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
proposition,  require  an  answer  from  m^,  and  that  it  should  be  given  on  due  in- , 
quiry.    He  desires  secrecy  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  reasons  which  he  explains. 
Wliat  I  have  to  request  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  is,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
consider  his  proposition,  to  consult  on  its  expediency  and  practicability  with 
such  gentlemen  of  the  Assembly  as  you  think  best»  and  take  such  other  meas- 
ures as  you  shall  think  best,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  sense  of  that  body, 
were  the  proposition  to  be  hasarded  to  them. 

Id  1795  (Feb.  6),  lie  writes  to  M.  D'lvernois: — 

Your  proposition,  however,  for  transplanting  the  College  of  Geneva  to  my 
own  country,  was  too  analogous  to  all  my  attachments  to  science,  not  to  excite 
a  lively  interest  in  my  mind,  and  the  essays  which  were  necessary  to  try  its 
practicability.  This  depended  altogether  on  the  opinions  and  dispositions  of 
our  State  Legislature  which  was  then  in  session.  1  immediately  communicated 
your  papers  to  a  member  of  the  legislature,  whose  abilities  and  zeal  pointed 
him  out  as  proper  for  it,  urging  him  to  sound  as  many  of  the  leading  members 
as  he  could,  and  if  he  found  their  opinions  favorable,  to  bring  forward  the  prop- 
osition ;  but  if  he  should  find  it  desperate,  not  to  hazard  it;  because  1  thought 
it  best  not  to  commit  the  honor  of  our  State  or  of  your  College,  by  an  useless' 
act  of  edat  It  was  not  till  within  three  days  that  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  He  communicated  the  papers  to 
a  great  number  of  the  members,  and  discussed  them  maturely,  but  privately, 
with  them.  They  were  generally  well-dispoeed  to  the  proposition,  and  some  of  • 
them  warmly ;  however,  there  was  no  difference  of  opmion  in  the  conclusion, 
that  it  could  not  be  effected.  The  reasons  which  they  thought  would,  with 
Certainty,  prevail  against  it,  were— 1,  that  our  youth,  not  familiarissed  but  with 
their  mother  tongue,  were  not  prepared  to  receive  instructions  in  any  other ;  2, 
that  the  expense  of  the  institution  would  excite  uneasiness  in  their  constituents 
and  endanger  its  permanence ;  and,  3,  that  its  extent  was  disproportioned  to 
the  narrow  state  of  papulation  with  us. 

In  181  Oy  he  writes  from  Monticello  to  Governor  Tyler,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in  the  Legislature : — 

This  is  impossible.  I  have,  indeed,  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without 
which  no  Republic  can  maintam  itself  in  strength.  1.  That  of  general  educa- 
tion, to  enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  his 
freedom.  2.  To  divide  every  county  into  hundreds,  of  such  size  that  all  the 
diildren  of  each  will  be  within  reach  of  a  central  school  in  it.  But  this  division 
looks  to  many  other  fundamental  provisions.  Every  hundred,  besides  a  school, 
should  have  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Constable,  and  a  Captain  of  Militia. 
These  officers,  or  some  others  within  the  hundred,  should  be  a  corporation  to 
manage  all  its  ooncems,  to  take  care  of  its  roads,  its  poor,  and  its  police  by  pa- 
trols, Ac,  (as  the  selectmen  of  the  Eastern  townships).  Every  hundred  should 
select  one  or  two  jurors  to  serve  where  requisite,  and  all  other  elections  should 
be  made  in  the  hundreds  separately,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  hundreds  be 
brought  together.  Our  present  Captaincies  might  be  declared  hundreds  for  the 
present,  with  a  power  to  the  courts  to  alter  them  occasionally.  These  little 
Republics  would  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great  one.  We  owe  to  them  the 
▼Igor  given  to  our  resolution  in  its  commencement  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
by  them  the  Eastern  States  were  enabjed  to  repeal  the  embai^go  in  opposition 
to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  and  their  large  and  lubberly 
division  into  counties  which  can  never  be  assembled.  Several  orders  are  given 
out  from  a  center  to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred,  as  to  the  sergeants  of  an 
army,  ai>d  the  whole  nation  is  thrown  into  energetio  action,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  one  instant  and  as  one  man,  and  becomes  absolutely  irresistible.  Could 
1  once  see  this,  I  should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of  the  salvation  of  the  Bepub-' 
lie,  as  say  with  old  Simeon,  *  nunc  dimittas  Domine.'    But  our  children  will  be 
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at  wifle  as  we  are,  and  will  eataUM  in  tba  ftdlnaai  of  time  thoae  thion  not  yet 
ri|ie  for  eatoblishment    So  be  it^  and  to  jrouraelf  bealth,  happineH,  and  long  Ufo, 

Mr.  Parton,  in  his  '  life  of  Thomas  JeflfenoD/  remarks : — 
la  his  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Yiiginia  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  <fommon  school  in  each  ^  ward '  of  every  county, 
he  showed  all  his  old  tact  and  skill  His  'ward '  was  to  be  '  so  laid 
off  as  to  comprehend  the  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  to  fur* 
nish  a  captain's  company  of  militia,* — five  hundred  persons  of  all 
ages  and  either  sex.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  convince  the  aver^ 
age  planter  that  he,  the  rich  man  of  Um  ward,  had  an  interest  in 
contributing  to  the  common  school,  the  teacher  of  which  was  to  re- 
ceive a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  *  board  round.' 
Jeffierson  met  this  objection  in  a  letter  that  still  possesses  convincing 
power.  And  his  argument  comes  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities  now  rising  every  where,  and  destined  to  contidn  half  of 
the  population  of  this  continent  What  are  they  but  a  narrow  rim 
of  elegance  and  plenty  around  a  vast  and  deep  abyss  of  squalor, 
into  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  dainty  children  of  the  smiling 
verge  are  sure  to  slide  at  last  f  How  eloquent  are  these  quiet  words 
of  Jefferson,  when  we  apply  them  to  our  own  city !  Would  that  I 
could  give  them  wings  to  carry  the  passage  round  the  world. 

And  will  the  wealthy  individual  have  no  retribution  t  And  what  will  tiiis 
be?  1.  Tlie  peopling  his  neighborhood  with  boDeet»  useAil,  and  enl%btened 
oitisens,  understanding  their  own  rights,  and  firm  in  their  perpetuation.  2. 
When  his  descendants  become  poor,  which  they  generally  do  within  three  gen* 
orations  (no  law  of  primogenitnre  now  perpetuating  wealth  in  the  same  £mt- 
liee),  tbeu*  children  will  1^  educated  by  the  then  rich ;  and  the  little  advance 
he  now  makes  to  poverty,  while  rich  himself,  wiH  be  repaid  by  the  rich  to  his 
descendants  when  they  become  poor,  and  thus  give  tbem  a  chance  of  rising  again. 
This  is  a  solid  consideration,  and  should  go  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  parent 
This  will  be  seed  sown  in  fertile  flround.  It  is  a  provision  for  hia  famify  look- 
ing to  distant  times,  and  far  in  anration  beyond  that  he  has  now  in  hand  for 
them.  Let  every  man  count  backwards  in  his  own  famOv,  and  see  how  many 
generations  be  can  go,  before  he  comes  to  the  anoeetor  who  made  the  fortone 
he  now  holds.  Most  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  generation;  many  at  the  see* 
ond ;  few  will  readi  the  tliird ;  and  not  one  in  the  State  can  go  beyond  the  fifth. 

like  Franklin,  he  was  not  content  with  appealing  only  to  the 

higher  motives.    State  pride  waa  a  chord  which  he  touched  with 

effect.    He  reminded  Virginians,  that^  before  the  Revolution,  the 

mass  of  education  in  Yiiginia  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  her 

Mster  colonies ;  but  now  *  the  little  we  have  we  import,  like  beggars, 

from  other  States,  or  import  their  beggars  to  bestow  on  us  their 

miserable  crumbs,*    He  pointed  to  Virginians  ancient  friend  and 

ally,  Massachusetts,  only  one-tenth  as  large  as  Virginia,  and  the 

twenty-first  state  in  the  Union  in  size.    But  she  has '  more  influence 

in  our  confederacy  than  any  other  State  in  it'    Why !    ^  From  her 

attention  to  education  unquestionably.    There  can  be  no  stronger 

proof  that  knowledge  is  power  and  that  ignorance  is  weakness.' 
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Jefferson  was  forty  years  in  getting  the  University  of  Virginia 
established.  Long  be  hoped  that  the  ancient  college  of  William  and 
Mary  could  be  freed  from  limiting  conditions  and  influences,  and  be 
developed  into  a  true  univeruty.  As  late  as  1820  he  was  still  striv- 
ing for  a  '  consolidation'  of  the  old  college  with  the  forming  iostitn-* 
tion  in  Albemarle.  It  was  akeady  apparent  that  the  want  of  America 
was,  not  new  institutions  of  learning,  but  a  suppression  of  one-half 
of  those  already  existing,  and  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest/  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  weak.  But  William  and  Mary,  like  most  of  the 
colleges  of  Christendom,  is  constricted  by  the  ignorance  and  vanity 
of  '  benefactors,'  who  gave  their  money  to  found  an  institution  for 
all  time,  and  annexed  conditions  to  their  gifts  which  were  suited 
only  to  their  own  time.  Nothing  remained  but  to  create  a  new  in- 
stitution. In  1794  a  strange  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him 
hopes  of  attaining  his  object  by  a  shoit  cut  Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  College  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  condition  of  their  canton,  united  in  proposing  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  remove  in  a  body  to  Yizginia,  and  continue  their  vocation 
tinder  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  legislature^  On  sound- 
ing influential  members,  he  discovered  that  the  project  was  premature, 
and  it  was  not  pressed.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Priestly,  followed  by 
some  learned  friends  of  his  and  other  men  of  science,  revived  his 
hopes.  A  letter  to  Priestly  in  1800  shows  that  the  great  outlines 
of  the  scheme  were  then  fully  drawn  in  his  mind.  He  told  the 
learned  exile  that  he  desired  to  found  in  the  center  of  the  State  a 
'  university  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modem  as  to  be  worth 
patronizing  with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the 
youth  of  other  States  to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge, 
iind  fraternize  with  us.'  He  proposed  that  the  professors  should 
follow  no  other  calling ;  and  he  hoped  *  to  draw  from  Europe  the 
first  characters  in  science  by  considerable  temptations.'  He  asked 
])r.  Priestly  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  favor  him  with  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. During  his  presidency,  he  still  embraced  opportunities  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  such  institutions.  After  his  retirement, 
ihe  war  of  1812  interposed  obstacles;  but,  from  the  peace  of  1815 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  University  of  Yii^inia  was  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  labors. 

•  Compiled  fraoi  PMtob  iiii  Staikl  WognphisB,  m4  the  mndMHUei  eited  by  thou.  Tbe 
Aoit  eihauttive  hwtoiy  ef  tiie  University  hk  its  eerly  lUftt  will  be  found  in  the  LetUrt  ^f 
7%omai  Jtfftftm  and  Jntfk  C  CaMlt  wiUi  BIr.  Jefienon*!  orif  ioal  BiD,  and  e  biography  of  Mr. 
CtbaH>''*996peCM.    VUlk 
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In  1814,  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Albemarle  academy, 
located  at  Charlottesville,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whose  codperation  was  invited,  the  plan  of  stadies  was  enlarged 
into  the  usual  college  curriculum,  and  the  administration  confided  to 
a  Board  of  Visitors.  The  total  subscription  collected  in  the  central 
counties  of  Virginia  was  about  140,000,  toward  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  George  Divers,  John  Harris,  Reuben 
Lindsay,  John  H.  Cocke,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  John  Patterson,  ^Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  each  gave  11,000.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Central  College ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  instruction  embracing  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  to 
to  difiuse  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
with  Central  college  as  the  university,  was  agitated  in  the  legislature 
of  that  year.  A  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  closely  re- 
semblbg  the  plan  drawn  up  by  him  in  17?9,  was  submitted  at  the 
session  of  1817,  which  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  was 
postponed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  public  might  be  better  informed 
of  its  features,  to  the  ensuing  session,  in  February,  1818.  To 
effectuate  this,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses,  the  report,' 
which  preceded  the  bill,  the  bill  itself,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Jefferson's  original  bill  of  1779,  and  his  letter  to  thei 
president  of  the  Albemarle  academy  in  1814,  proposing  an  expan- 
sion of  that  institution  into  a  college  as  part  of  a  State  system — : 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

At  the  session  of  1818,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Literary  Fund  forty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
for  the  primary  education  of  the  poor,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  university,  on  a  site  and  on  a  plan 
to  be  fixed  by  a  commission  consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
one  taken  from  each  senate  district  The  commissioners  assembled 
at  Rockfish  Gap,  August  1,  1818,  and  after  a  session  of  five  days, 
located  the  university  on  the  site  of  Central  college,  which  institu- 
tion was  thereby  merged  in  it,  and  decided  on  the  plan  of  a  build- 
ing; the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught;  the  number  and 
description  of  professorships;  and  certain  general  principles  of 
administration  to  be  incorporated  into  the  organic  law.  The  report 
embodying  the  action  of  the  commission,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son,  whose  recommendations  were  substantially  adopted,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature;  and  in  January,  1819,  the  law  oiganizing 
the  university  was  enacted. 

In  February,  1819,  the  first  Board  of  Visitors  was  chosen,  and  it 
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conaUted  of  Tbomas  Jdffenon,  James  Madisoo,  Cbapmati  Johnson, 
James  Breckenridge,  Robert  B.  Taylor,  John  Cocke,  and  Joseph  O. 
Cabell.  On  the  29th  ^f  March,  1819,  the  visitors  held  their  first 
-meeting,  and  ananimonslj  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Rector.  Of 
these  eminent  men,  the  most  active  and  efficient  in  alt  the  struggles 
to  establish  the  institution,  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation,  to 
enlighten  and  conciliate  the  people  of  the  State  in  all  the  misunder- 
standings which  the  large  pecuniary  outlay  on  building  and  the  re- 
ligious jealousies  of  denominations  evoked — ^was  Joseph  Carrington 
CabelL  Of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family— -distinguished  in  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  line,  himself  a  man  of  practical  ability, 
highly  educated  by  competent  teachers  and  foreign  travel,  a  warm 
personal  ifriend  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  whose  aims  he  resolved  to  see 
&irly  carried  out  without.any  ambition  to  draw  attention  to  his  own 
views  and  labors— *Mr.  Cabell  deserves  the  credit,  next  to  its  pro- 
jector, of  being  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
institution  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  commands  fine  views.  The 
buildings,  erected  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  on  three  sides  of  a  square 
or  lawn,  front  inwards.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda  and 
jBome  other  structures  for  the  common  use  of  the  students,  and  two 
^ides  by  professors'  houses  (called  pavilions)^  and  intervening  rows 
of  students*  apartments,  each  one  story  in  height  and  faced  with 
colonnades.  The  partitions,  ten  in  number,  display  different  archi- 
tectural order,  the  capitals  of  which  were  executed  in  Italy.  The 
students'  rooms,  both  in  the  location  and  construction,  receive  cer- 
tain points  of  necessary  supervision,  and  avoidance  of  accidents  by 
fire  and  panic,  but  involved  increased  appropriations,  which  finally 
ran  up  from  175,000,  as  estimated,  to  1300,000,  and  had  well  nigh 
wrecked  the  institution  before  the  professors  or  students  had  entered 
into  residence. 

The  appointment  to  a  professorship  of  Dr.  Cooper  (celebrated  as 
Dr.  Priestley's  friend,  whose  religious  opinions  he  shared,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Sedition  I^w)  in  1820,  under  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  visitors  of  Central  college  in  1818,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks  on  the  institution  both  in  and 
out  of  the  State,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  alienate  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Dr.  Cooper's  withdrawal  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  him,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  able 
and  learned  men  to  the  different  professorships  without  any  ques- 
tion or  test,  so  far  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  concerned,  as  to  their 
religious  opinions,  and  yet  all  of  them  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions, should  for  ever  relieve  the  founder  of  the  university  of  any 
suspicion  of  using  it  in  the  service  of  proselytizing. 
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The  aniTenitj  wm  opened  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1825,  with  forty 
etudente — and  thae  Mr.  JeffereoE  eooeeeded  in  planting  on  Yii^«ia 
soil  a  nnivereity,  nniqne  in  two  particnlan.**  In  aN  other  Amerioan 
colleges  then  existing,  the  controlling  inflnence  was  wielded  by  one 
of  the  learned  profeasione ;  and  all  stodents  were  compelled  to  pnrBne 
a  course  of  stadies  originally  prescribed  by  that  one  profession  for  its 
own  perpetoation.  In  the  TTnivereity  of  Virginia,  founded  throngli 
the  inflnence  and  persistent  ttct  of  Jefferson,  seconded  at  every 
stage  by  the  seal  and  ability  of  Joseph  C.  Ckbell,  all  the  professions 
are  upon  an  eqnality,  and  every  student  is  free  to  choose  what 
knowledge  he  will  acquire,  and  wbat  neglect.  It  is  a  secularised 
university.  Knowledge  and  scholarship  are  there  neither  rivals  nor 
enemies,  but  equal  and  independent  sourcep  of  mental  power,  inrit- 
ing  all,  compelling  none.  Jeffferson*s  intention  was  to  provide  am 
assemblage  of  schools  and  professors,  where  every  student  could 
find  facilities  for  getting  just  what  knowledge  he  wanted,  without 
being  obliged  to  pretend  to  pursue  studies  for  which  he  had  neither 
need  nor  taste.  He  desired,  also,  to  test  his  favorite  principle  of 
trusting  every  individual  to  the  custody  of  his  own  honor  and  con- 
science. It  was  his  wish  that  students  should  stand  on  the  simple 
footing  of  citizens,  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  their  State  and 
country,  and  that  the  bead  of  the  faculty  should  be  a  regularly 
commissioned  magistrate,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  who  had  vio- 
lated those  laws»  This  part  of  the  scheme  he  was  compelled,  at  a 
critical  moment,  to  drop ;  but  he  did  so  only  to  avoid  the  peril  of  a 
more  important  failure.  But  he  held  to  the  principle.  He  would 
have  no  espionage  upon  the  students ;  but  left  all  of  them  free  to 
improve  their  opportunities  in  their  own  way,  prorided  the  laws  of 
the  land  were  not  broken,  and  the  rights  of  others  were  respected. 
His  trust  was  in  the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the  students,  in 
the  moral  influence  of  a  superior  corps  of  instraetors,  and  in  an 
elevated  public  opiuioB. 

The  institution  diffens  from  other  American  coHeges  in  these  par- 
ticulars :  there  is  no  president ;  all  the  profoesors  are  of  equal  rank, 
except  that  one  of  their  anmber  is  elected  ohairman  of  the  faculty, 
and  performs  the  usual  representative  duties.  They  get  from  the 
university  a  small  fixed  salaty,  meant  to  be  aulBeient  for  subsistence. 
Besides  this,  every  professor  receives  a  snail  fee  from  each  of  the 
students  attending  his  ^  school.'  There  are  no  rewards  given  by  the 
university  and  no  honors,  except  a  statement  of  the  student's  pro- 
ficiency in  each  of  the  ^echools*  winch  he  attends;  and  that  proft- 
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de&cy  IS  aBoerUinedt  mot  bj  a  system  of  daily  marks,  bat  by  an 
examination  which  b  intended  to  be  ihorongh  and  just  *  Giadaa- 
tion '  signifies  only  that  a  student  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  one 
of  the  'groups'  of  schools.  A  great  point  is  made  of  the  examin* 
ations.  'Bigorons  written  laminations,'  Dr.  Charles  Yenable,  the 
chairman  of  the  Acuity,  has  recently  written, '  are  held  periodically 
in  each  school,  and  the  (Uploma  of  the  Bchool  is  conferred  on  those 
students  only  whose  examination-papers  come  up  to  a  fixed  stand* 
ard.  That  ia^  the  candidate  for  graduation  must  obtain  four-fifths 
(in  some  of  the  schools  three-fanrths)  of  the  values  assigned  to  the 
questions  set  in  the  exaroiaatioBB.  No  distinctions  are  made  among 
the  graduates.  A  student  either  graduates  cum  iaude  or  not  at  all. 
In  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  like  examinations  are  held,  and 
certificates  of  distinction  given  to  those  who  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  three-fourths  of  the  values  of  the  questions  set.' 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  iastitutioa  is  the  homage  it  pays  to 
religion.  This  is  unique.  In  other  colleges  it  is  assumed  that 
students  will  neither  go  to  church  nor  attend  prayers  unless  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  This  university,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
that  religion  has  an  attractive  power  of  its  own,  and  leaves  it  to 
each  student  to  go  to  church  and  attend  prayera,  or  to  abstain  from 
so  doing.  Daily  prayers  are  held,  and  a  service  on  Sunday  is  con- 
ducted by  a  clergyman  of  the  vicinity,  elected  in  rotation  from  the 
chief  denominations  of  the  State ;  and  he  is  maintained  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  inmates  of  the  university.  But  the 
dishonor  is  not  put  upon  him  of  compelling  attendance  at  his  min- 
istmtions.  Dr.  Venable  states  that  the  results  of  this  system  of 
freedom  are  such  as  mig^t  have  been  expected.  ^  The  students,'  he 
says,  *  contribute  with  commendable  liberality  to  the  support  of  the 
chaphun,  who  goes  coastaatly  in  and  out  among  them  as  their  friend 
and  brother,  laboring  earnestly  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  activ- 
ity and  ail  good  wovks.  There  is  always  a  respectable  attendance 
of  student  worshipers  at  morning  pmyers,  a  good  attendance  of 
students  in  the  Sunday  «srvioes  in  the  chapel  as  well  as  in  the 
churches  in  the  town.  There  is  an  earnest  Christian  activity  among 
the  students,  which  employs  itself  in  the  diffidrsnt  enterprises  of  the 
University  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  keep  up  six 
Sunday-schools  in  the  apatsely^aeitled  mountain  districts  of  the 
neighborhood, — fine  for  wbites  and  one  for  freedmen,  with  an  aver- 
sge  attendance  on  each  of  thirty  papUs.  This  steady  Christian  activ* 
ity  is  not  a  thing  of  to<day,  but  it  has  been  the  rule  for  years.' 

Dr.  Venable  bears  explicit  testimony  also  to  the  happy  results  of 
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.  Mr.  Jefferson^s  darling  system  of  truBtinj  the  students,  instead  of 
spying  tbem.  '  I  have  seen/  he  says, '  the  plan  of  trusting  to  the 
student's  honor,  and  of  the  abolition  of  all  espionage,  tested  here 
and  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  also  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  Virginia  colleges  with  the  best  results.  Its  effects  in 
imbuing  the  body  of  the  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  can- 
dor, in  giving  them  the  proper  scorn  for  a  lie,  and  in  promoting  a 
frank  and  manly  intercourse  between  the  students  and  professors, 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  student  who  is  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  examination  pledge,  or  of  any  other 
falsehood  in  his  dealings  with  the  authorities, — things  of  rare  occur- 
rence,— is  not  permitted  by  his  fellows  to  remain  in  the  institution.* 

It  is  also  his  opinion,  that  the  university  has  signally  answered 
the  great  design  of  its  founder,  which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
liberal  education  in  Virginia.  The  mere  &ct  of  keeping  its  diplomas, 
so  far  as  is  possible  to  human  scrutiny,  free  from  falsehoods,  and 
issuing  no  diplomas  of  the  kind  called  honorary,  has  had  a  percepti- 
ble effect,  he  thinks,  in  restoring  to  parchment  a  portion  of  the  power 
it  once  had  to  confer  honorable  distinction. 

Like  all  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Southern  States,  it 
was  subjected  to  a  most  severe  ordeal  during  the  late  war.  The 
number  of  students  had  gone  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  until 
■  it  had  reached  an  average  of  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Then  came  the 
rude  blast  of  war,  which  a  Southern  student  'must  have  been  much 
more  or  something  less  than  human,  not  to  have  obeyed.  Abstract 
truth  is  usually  powerless  when  fiither,  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
friends,  and  neighbors  are  all  pulling  the  other  way.  Hundreds  of 
alumni  (the  strength  of  a  university)  fell  in  battle,  never  doubting 
'  that  they  died  for  their  country  and  their  rights.  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  four  years'  struggle,  the  university  was  kept  open,  and 
only  once  did  the  war  come  near  it.  In  March,  1865,  Greneral  Sher- 
idan was  at  Charlottesville  with  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  during  the 
few  days  of  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood  he  placed  guards  around 
the  grounds  of  the  university,  and  preserved  its  property  uninjured. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  peace,  education  being  in 
arrears,  and  the  people,  it  is  said,  more  hopeful  than  they  are  now, 
the  number  of  students  was  again  nearly  five  hundred.  The  Cata- 
logue for  1876  shows  three  hundred  and  sixty -five.  Virginia,  be- 
sides bearing  up  under  a  great  load  of  debt,  has  nobly  continued  the 
annual  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  two  citixens 
of  the  State,  Samuel  Miller  and  Thomas  Johnson,  have  recently 
[1773]  given  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a. de- 
partment of  industrial  chemistry  and  engineering. 
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Mr.  J^erebn  was  often  called  on  to  advise  tbe  sons  of  his  warm 
personal  and  political  friends,  as  to  studies  and  conduct,  of  which 
we  introduce  eiamples  in  this  place. 

00US8B  or  LAW  BXADINQ — 17$T. 

The  following  Conrse  of  Legal  Stndy  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer-. 
son  about  the  year  1765  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  course 
of  reading  was  confided  to  him,  and  revised  by  him  in  1814  in  respect 

to  subsequent  publications : — 

•  Before  you  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law  a  sofBcietit  groundworic  must  be  laid. 
For  this  purpose  an  aoqnaintance  witli  the  Latin  and  French  languages  is  abeo- 
lately  necessary.  The  Ibrmer  you  have ;  the  latter  must  now  be  acquired. 
If  atbematios  and  Natural  Philosophy  are  so  useful  in  the  most  familiar  occur> 
lences  of  life,  and  are  so  peculiarly  engaging  and  delightful  as  would  induoe 
every  one  to  wish  an  acquaintance  wi&  them.  Besides  this,  Che  fiicalties  of 
tlie  mind,  like  the  merabm  of  the  body,  are  strengthened  and  improved  by  ex* 
erciaa  kathematical  reasonings  and  deductions  are  therelbre  a  fine  preparation 
for  inTeatigating  the  abstmse  speculations  of  the  Jaw;  In  these  and  the  anal- 
ogous branches  of  sdenoe  the  following  books  are  recommended:— 

Maihemalics. — Beyxout,  Cours  de  Math6mattquea-^the  best  Ibr  a  student  ever 
published ;  Montucla  or  Bossut,  Histoire  des  Matii^matiques. 

Astronomf. — Ferguson,  and  le  Ifonnier  or  de  Lalande. 

Chograj^y. — Finkerton. 

Kat  PkUo9op\y. — Joyce^s  Scientific  Dialogues;  Msrtin''8  Philosophia  Britannic^ 
Ku8cheubroek*B  Cours  de  Fiiysique. 

•  This  foundation  being  laid,  you  may  enter  regularly  on  the  study  of  the 
law,  taking  with  it  such  of  its  kindred  sciences  as  will  contribute  to  eminence 
in  its  attainment  The  principal  of  these  are  Physics,  Ethics,  Religion,  Natural 
Law,  Belles  Lettres,  Criticism,  Rhetoric,  and  Oratory.  The  carrying  on  several 
studies  at  a  time  is  attended  witli  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind  as  well 
lis  the  eye,  palled  with  too  long  attention  to  a  single  object,  but,  with  both, 
transitions  from  one  object  to  another  may  be  so  fk^quent  and  transitory  as  to 
leave  no  impression.  The  mean  is  therefore  to  be  steered,  and  a  competent 
space  of  time  allotted  to  each  branch  of  study.  Again,  a  great  inequality  is  ob- 
servable in  the  vigor  of  the  mind  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Its  powers  at 
these  periods  should  therefore  be  attended  to,  in  marshaling  the  business  of  tbe 
day.  For  these  reasons  I  should  recommend  the  following  distribution  of  your 
time : — 

Tin  EigJU  o'clock  t»  (he  morning,  employ  youradf  in  Physical  Studies, 

Ethics,  Religion,  natural  and  sectarian,  and  Natural  Law,  reading  the  follow- 
hig  books : — 

^^ricu/^re.-^Dick8on*s  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients;  TulFs  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
bandry ;  Lord  Eames'  Gentleman  Farmer ;  Young's  Rural  Economy ;  Hale's 
Body  of  Husbandry;  De  Serres's  Th^tre  d' Agriculture. 

Chemistry. — Lavoisier,  Conversations  in  Chemistiy. 

Anatomy, — John  and  James  Bell's  Anatomy. 

Zodlogy. — Abr6g6  du  Systeme  de  la  nature  de  Linn6  par  Gillbert;  Manual 
d'Uistoire  Naturelle  by  Blumenbach,  Buffon,  including  Montbeiliard  and  La 

.  Cepede;  Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 

Botany. — Barton's  Elements  of  Botany ;  Turton^s  Lmneus ;  Persoon^s  Synopsis 

•  Plantarum. 

Sthics  and  Uatural  ^ieUgion.—Lodke's  Essay ;  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Mind  in 
the  Search  after  Truth;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy ;  Gondorcet,  Progrds  de  FEsprit  Humain;  Cicero  de 
Officiis,  Tusculanae^  de  Senectnte,  Somnia  Scipionis;  Seneotn  Philosophica ; 
Hotchinson's  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy ;  Lord  Kames'  Natural  Relig-^ 
ion ;  Traits  El^mentaire  de  Morale  et  Bonheur  *  La  Sagoase  de  Charron. 
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too  in  his  Works,  snd  bjr  Priestley  in  bis  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and 
JIariy  Opinions  of- Chfial;  The  Sermons- of  Sterne,  MassiBon  and  BoordaloQeu 

Kaiural  Law. — Valtel,  Droit  des  Gens;  Bayoeval,.  iMtiitotiona  du  Droit  do  ]• 
Nature  et  des  Gens. 

P^mn  BSghi  U  Ti$ebfe  r&ad  Zaw. 

.  The  geasral  eount-of  tliift  Tsading  may  be  fcimedon  the  Allowing  gnmndA 
Lord  Coke  has  given,  us  the  first  views  of  the  whole  body  of  law  worthy  now 
of  being  studied ;  for  so  mach  of  the  admirable  work  of  Bracton  is  now  obso* 
lete  that  tlie  students  should  tarn  to  it  oceasionally  onlyf  when  tracing  the  hi^^ 
tory  of  particular  portions  of  the  law.  Coke's  Institutes  are  a  perfect  digest  of 
the  law  in  his  day.  After  this^  new  laws  were  added  by  the  Legislature,  and 
new  developments  of  the  okl  law  by  the  judges,  until  they  had  become  so 
voluminous  as  to  rM|iiire  a  asw  digest.  This  was  aUy  executed  by  Matthew 
Baoon^  although  unfiKtmately  under  an  alphabetieal  histead  of  analytical  aiw 
nngement  of  matter.  The  same  preeess  of  new  laws  and  new  decieionB  on  the 
eld  laws  going  on,  osUed  at  length  for  the  same  operatioa  again,  and  produoed 
the  mimitable  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.*  In  the  departmeni  of  the  Chaocery, 
a  similar  progress  has  taken  place.  Lord  Kames  has  given  us  the  first  digest 
of  the  principles  of  that  bnmoh  of  our  jurisprudence,  mono  valuable  for  the  ar» 
MDgement  of  matter  than  for  ite  exact  conformity  vrtth  the  English  deostooa. 
The  reporteFS  firom  the  eariy  tunes  of  that  branch  to  that  of  the  same  Matthew 
Baoon  are  well  digested,  butalphabeticaUy  also  in  the  abridgment  of  the  oases 
in  equity,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  said  to  be  done  by  him.  This  was 
followed  by  a  numbw  of  able  reporters,  of  which  Fonblanque  haa  given  us  a 
summary  digest  by  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  earlier  work,  ascribed  to 
Bellow,  eatitkNl  *  A  Treatise  on  Equity.'  The  course  of  reading  recommended 
then  in  these  two  branches  of  the  hiw  is  the  following :— ~ 

Common  Law. — Coke's  Lastitates ;  Select  Cases  fit>m  the  Subsequent  Reportsrs 
to  the  time  of  Matthew  Baoou ;  Bacon's  Abridgment ;  Select  Cases  fh>m  the 
Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  ProBent  Day ;  Select  Tracts  on  Law,  amang 
which  thoB/d  of  Baron  Gilbert  are  all  of  the  first  merit;,  the  Yiigioia  Laws;; 
Reports  on  them. 

C^noer^.^Lord  Kames'  Principles  of  Equity,  3d  edition;  Select  Cases  ftomi 
the  Chancery  Beportom  to  the  time  of  Matthew  Baoon;  the  Abridgment  of 
Cases  in  Equity ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Freeenli 
Day ;  Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity. 

Blackstone's  CommeBlarieB  (Tucker'a  edition)  as  the  best  perfibct  digsst  of 
botti  branchea  of  law. 

In  reading  the  Reporters^  enter  fnta  a  common-place  book  every  case  of 
value,  condensed  into  the  narrowest  compass  possible,  which  will  admit  of  pre^ 
senting  distmctty  the  princtpies  of  the  ease*  This  opentioo  is  doubly  uaefttl, 
insomuch  aa  it  obligee  the  student  to  seek  out  the  pith  of  the  case,  and  habitu- 
ates him  to  a  condensation  of  thought,  and  to  an  acquisition  of  the  moat  valua^ 
ble  of  all  talents^  that  of  never  using  two  woods  wUeve  one  will  do.  It  &ffia 
the  case,  too,  more  indeUblj  in  the  mind. 

M^wm  Twe^la  One  reedBOUics. 

FoliticSf  General — Locke  on  Government,  Sidney  on  Government,  Priestley's 
First  Principles  of  Government,  Review  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Law& 
De  Lolme  sur  le  conetitutkm  d'Angleterre ;  Be  Buigh'e  Political  Disquisitions; 
Hatsell's  Precedento- of  the  House  of  Commons;  Select  Parliamentary  De- 
bates of  England  and  Ireland ;  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Gov? 
emmenS ;  The  FederaHst. 

Poliiical  Ecanomy.—^fs  Economie  Politique ;  Malthus  on  the  Princi|^es  of 
Population  *  De  Trace's  work  on  Polit  Econ.,  now  about  to  be  printed;  1&14. 

Lk  the  Afternoon  read  EMony, 
Bktory,  Ancitnt—Tha  Greek  and  Latin.  Origtealsf  Sfileet  bisteries  from  the 

•  Mr,  Jteftwoa  wpntort  B^wJitoat  m  an  aawfr  mmamim^i  caiflitrttfonal  law. 
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XJniTeml  Htatofy ;   Gibbon^  Dedin*  of  the  Bomaii  Empire ;    Histoira 

andenne  do  Millot. 
iMem^-Hifltoto  moieMe  4»  JffttoCf  Buea^lTa  Hiflko^  of  Modem  Kmope; 

Bobertaou's  Cliark*  Y. 
BtfUsfL-^-Tke  original  iiiilerta08»  Art^tf :  TiM  History- of  Bdfward  Sbd, by  B.  P.; 

Habii^;Uo'«  Bdvrand  4tfe;  ]iof»%  EicbiMd  8rd;  I^oid  Baoon^o  Ueatj  7tb ; 

Lord  Herbert's  Henry  8Ch ;  Goodwin's  Henry  8th,  Edward  6th,  Mary ;  Cam- 

Ami's  BlisabeCh,  Jamtm,  Ladtour;  MmmqUbj  [CBlliarine] ;  Fox;  BeWiam; 

BaaEtor*s  HistoiT  of  En^aad^  Hiiaie'  rspttblksaiiicod  and  abridged ;  Robert* 

son's  HisCoi7  o^Sootfamdt 
AmeriotBiL — ^RoberfesonM  History  ef  Anericv;  Gordon's  History  of  the  Indo* 

pendeBoo  of  ttM-  U.  &;  Raoisay's  History  of  the  AfflOrioaa  Revolution; 

burk's  History  of  Yin^nia;  ContiBniation  of  dsi,  1^  Jones  and  Ginrdiii, 

near^  rasd^  fortte  press^ 

jnpom  JDarM  to  BMBUmt, 

BeUss  Lsttraa^  Cdtidsmf  Blielone;  OnUory^  to  wU: 

Mies  Z^ttroflu— Read  the  best  of  the  poeto^  eplo^  didaotiCr  dramatic^  pastoral, 
lyriCr  eto.;  but  among^  these,  fihakapeavo  must  be  singled  out  by  one  who 
wisbas  to  learn  the  £u  po^^^sss  of  the  English  language.  Of  him  we  must 
declare  as  Horace  did  of  the  Grecian  mo^tels, '  Yos  exeaaplaria  Gneca  ooc^ 
tnni4  ▼crsato  mans^.  yersato  dinralL' 

j&OidNii.— Lord  Kames^  SlenientS'of  Gritieism ;.  Toobe's  Diversions  of  Purley. 
Of  Biographical  criticism,  the  Ediobuigh  Review  fiimishes  the  finest  modds 
aztant. 

jeftctoTK.— Bkur'a  Rbetono;  flharidan.  on  Eloontion;  Mason  on  Poetic  and 
PiPosaie  N umbersi. 

Or(U»r% — This  portion  of  tine  (borrowing  some  of  the  afternoon  when  the  days 
are  long  and  the  nighto  short)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  aoquiriog  the  art  of 
writing  and  speaking  oorreotly  by  the  fbUowing  exercises:  Critwise  the  style 
of  any  book  whatsoever,  committing  the  criticism  to  writinc.  Translate  into 
the  diiTerent  atyles,  io  wiif  the  elevated,  the  middlings  and  the  fiuniliar.  Ora^ 
tors  and  poets  will  ftimish  subjects  of  the  first,  hiatonans  of  the  aecond,  and 
epistolary  and  comic  writen  oi  the  third.  Undertake  at  first,  short  oomposir 
tioBs,  as  themoi^  letters^  otc^  psying  great  attention  to  the  elegance  and  oor- 
vsotoeaa  of  your  language.  Read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero; 
analyze  thees  orations,  and  examine  the  oorrectoess  of  the  disposition,  lan^ 
guage,  figures^  state  of  the  oasos»  arguments,  eto. ;  read  good  samples  also  of 
English  eioquenos;  Some  of  these  may  be  found  in  Small's  American 
Sjpeaker,  and  some  in.  Carey's' Criminal  Recorder;  in  which  last  the  defense 
of  EttgeiM  Aram  is  distinguished  ss  a  model  of  logic,  condensation  of  matter 
and  eiassiral  purity  of  stjue.  Exercise  yourself  forward  in  preparing  ora^ 
tions  on  feigned  cases.  In  this^  observe  rigorously  the  disposition  of  Blair 
into  introduction,  narration,  etc.  Adapt  your  language  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  oratMo,  and  suit  your  aigumente  to  the  audienoe  before  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  delivered.  This  ia  your  last  and  most  important  exercisa 
ITo  trouble  should  therafons  be  spared.  If  you  have  9K\j  person  in  joar 
neighborhood  engaged  in  tb»  same  study,  take  each  of  yon  diflTerent  sides  of 
the  same  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  aooording  to  the  custom  of  the  bar, 
where  the  plaintiff  open%  the  defemSnt  answers,  and  the  plaintiff  replies 
It  will  fiuther  be  of  great  service  to  pronounce  your  oration  (having  l^fore 
you  only  short  notes  to  assist  the  memoiy)  in  the  presenos  of  seme  person 
who  may  be  considered  as  your  judge. 

VknWi'^JjDdat  each  of  the  prsosding  heads^  the  books  are  to  be  read  in  tlie 
oidef  in  which  they  are  named.  Theae  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
what  might  be  uaefully  read  m  eaoh  of  these  bratfehes  of  science.  The  mass 
of  exJeeUent  works  going  nsre  inte  detail  ia  great  UMleed.  But  those  here 
noted  will  enable  the  student  to  seleet  ibr  himself  sooh  others  of  detail  as  may 
suit  bis  partksolar  views  and  dispoaitmnfc  They  will  give  him  a  respectable,  an 
naefiil  and  aataa&ctory  degree  of  knowledge  in  theee  bianahe^  and  will  them- 
selves form  »  valuable  and  snlBcipnt  librai^  foe  *  lairyer  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  lover  of  science. 
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Course  of  Study  and  Travel  for  PubUe  Life. 
In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.,*  at  the  time,  Jnty, 
1786,  a  stadent  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinboigh,  who  had  consulted 
him  in  respect  to  his  studies,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  as  follows : — 

I  am  glad  to  find,  that  among  the  Tarioos  branches  of  scienoe  pireseiiting 
tbemselvee  to  your  mind,  70a  have  fixed  on  thai  of  politics  as  yoor  principal 
pareait.  Tour  oonntry  wUl  derive  fit>m  this  a  more  immediate  and  sensible 
benefit.  She  has  much  ioryoa  to  do.  For  though  we  may  aay  with  confidence^ 
that  the  worst  of  the  American  oonstitations  is  better  than  the  best  which  ever 
existed  befi)re,  in  any  other  conntry,  and  that  they  are  wonderfully  periect  for 
a  first  essay,  yet  every  hmnan  essay  moat  have  its  defects.  It  will  remain, 
therefore,  to  those  now  coming  on  the  stage  of  public  aflTairs,  to  perfect  what 
has  been  so  well  begun  by  those  going  off  it  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  wiH  become  amusement  for 
your  hours  of  relaxation,  and  auxiliaries  to  your  principal  studies.  Precious 
and  delightful  ones  they  will  be.  As  soon  as  such  a  foundation  is  laid  in  them, 
as  you  may  build  on  as  you  please,  hereafter,  I  suppose  you  will  proceed  to 
your  main  objects,  Politics,  Law,  Rhetoric,  and  History.  As  to  these,  the  place 
where  you  study  them  is  absolutely  indilTerent.  I  should  except  Rhetoric^  a 
very  essential  member  of  them,  and  which  I  suppose  must  be  taught  to  advan- 
tage where  you  ara  Tou  would  do  weU,  therefore,  to  attend  the  public  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  also,  and  to  do  it  with  very  particular  diligence.  This  being 
done,  the  question  arises,  where  you  shall  fix  yourself  for  studying  Politics^ 
Law,  and  History  7  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  &vor  of  France,  because 
Tou  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  learning  to. speak  the  language  of  that  country, 
become  absolutely  essential  under  our  present  circnmstancea  The  beet  method 
of  doing  this,  would  be  to  fix  yourself  in  some  family  where  there  are  women 
and  children,  in  Passey,  Auteuil,  or  some  other  of  the  little  towns  in  reach  of 
Paris.  The  principal  hours  of  the  day  vou  will  attend  to  your  studies,  and  in 
those  of  relaxation,  associate  with  the  ramily.  Tou  will  learn  to  speak  better 
from  women  and  chUdren  in  three  months,  than  fh>m  men  in  a  year. 

Such  a  situation,  too,  will  render  more  easy  a  due  attention  to  economy  of 
time  and  money.  Having  pursued  your  main  studies  here,  about  two  year% 
and  acquired  a  facility  in  speaking  French,  take  a  tour  of  four  or  five  months 
through  this  country  and  Italy,  return  then  to  Tliginia,  and  pass  a  year  in 
Williamsburg,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wythe ;  and  you  will  be  ready  to  enter  on 
the  public  stage,  with  superior  advantages.  I  have  proposed  to  you  to  carry 
on  the  study  of  the  law  with  that  of  politics  and  history.  Every  political 
measure  will,  forever,  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  land; 
and  he,  who  knows  nothing  of  these,  will  always  be  perplexed,  and  often  foiled 
by  adversaries  having  the  advantage  of  that  knowledge  over  him.  Besides^  it 
is  a  source  of  infinite  comfort  to  reflect,  that  under  every  chance  of  fortune,  we 
have  a  resource  in  ourselves  from  which  we  mny  be  able  to  derive  an  honora- 
ble subsistence.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  not  only  the  study,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  for  some  time,  to  possess  yourself  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking. 
With  respect  to  modem  languages,  French,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  indis- 
pensable.   Next  to  this,  the  Spanish  is  most  important  to  an  American. 

*  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolpli,  ton  of  Col.  Tbonmt  Mkdd  Handolpih  of  Tookdioo,  married,  in  1790 
Martha  JefTenon,  began  life  with  an  aecompliabed  cdiioation  and  ample  meant — bat  owinf  to 
eertain  defeeU  of  hienCol  eonatituUop,  the  power  of  piompt  and  ecmtinaoaa  aetion,  did  not 
achieve  the  sueeen  which  was  anticipated  for  him.  He  oommaDdid  a  regiment  ia  the  war  of  1819; 
was  member  of  the  Stale  Legialatttfo  and  of  the  National  Ooogreea,  and  Governor  of  Viifinia 
for  three  yean  from  1819.  He  died  in  1838,  and  hie  wif^  in  1836— leaving  behind  them  ten  chil- 
dren. To  one  of  their  childrra  (Thomae  Jeffbreon  Bandolph)  Mr.  Jeflbreon  gavo  the  management 
of  hii  eetate  in  1814,  and  bequeathed  hie  maaoeripti  bj  will,  of  which  he  was  eieeutor.  Be 
published,  in  1830,  an  edition  of  Jeflbreon*s  writing!,  and  received  fhnn  Gongrem  taS^OOO  for  the 
mantMcripts  of  a  poblio  character  in  hit  pueeomlon,  which  weiv  pnUiebed  in  1853,  in  nine  volamee, 
under  the  editonhip  of  Henry  A.  Waehlogtoa. 
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Out  oonnecUon  with  Spain  is  already  important,  and  will  become  dailj  more 
■o.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  part  of  American  history  is  written  chiefly  in 
Bpanisb.  To  a  person  who  would  make  a  point  of  reading  and  speaking 
French  and  Spanish,  I  should  doubt  the  utility  of  learning  Italian.  These  three 
languages,  bemg  all  degeneracies  fix>m  the  Latin,  resemble  one  another  so  much, 
that  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  keeping  in  the  head  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
all  I  suppose  that  he  who  learns  them  all,  will  speak  a  compound  of  the  three, 
and  neither  perfectly. 

The  journey  which  I  propose  to  you  need  not  be  expensiTO,  and  would  be 
▼ery  uaefoL  With  your  talents  and  industry,  with  science,  and  that  steadfiist 
boneety  which  eternally  pursaes  right,  regardless  of  oonsequenoes,  you  may 
promise  yourself  every  thmg— but  health,  without  which  there  is  no  happiness. 
An  attention  to  health,  then,  should  take  place  of  every  other  object  The  time 
necessary  to  procure  this  by  active  exercises,  should  be  devoted  to  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other  pursuit  I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  a  studious  man 
tears  himself  from  his  studies,  at  any  given  moment  of  the  day.  But  his  hap- 
piness, and  that  of  his  Ihmily,  depend  upon  it.  The  most  uninformed  mind, 
with  a  healthy  body,  is  hi^pier  than  the  wisest  valitudinarian. 

Jb  Thomas  Jefferson  SmUh, 

lliis  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer  will  be  in  the 
grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  oouncils.  Your  affectioinate  and  excellent 
ikther  has  requested  that  I  would  address  to  you  something  which  might  possi- 
bly have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run ;  and  I  too, 
as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary, 
with  good  dispositions  on  your  part  Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish  your 
parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  and  your  country  more  than  your- 
self. Be  true.  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  80  diall  the  life,  into 
which  you  have  entered,  be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  inefbble  blissL 
And,  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  i3m  world,  every 
actk>a  of  your  life  will  be  under  my  reigard.    Farewell. 

MorUiceUo,  February  2l8^^  1826. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Good  Mom. 

Lord,  who^s  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repair; 

Not,  stranger-liko,  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there  ? 

Tis  he,  whose  every  thouglit  and  deed  by  rules  of  virtue  moves; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak,  the  thing  his  heart  disproresL 

Who  never  did  a  slander  foiige,  his  neighbor's  feme  to  wound; 

Kor  hearken  to  «  fiilse  report,  by  maliee  whispered  round. 


Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  ]ust  neglect; 
And  piety,  though  clothed  in  rags,  religiously  respect 
Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust,  has  ever  firmly  stood ; 
And  thougli  he  prontise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his  promise  good. 
Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasures  to  employ ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe,  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 
The  man,  who  by  this  steady  eourse  has  happiness  insuit^ 
When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by  Providence  seoored. 

A  Decalogfte  for  PraeUcal  Lift, 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  yon  can  do  to-dav. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it 

4.  Never  buy  what  yon  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap,  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 
6.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  ookL 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if  very  angry  count  an  hundred. 
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of  my  own  dBUfjbben  ooeuioiiallj'  fequireA.  GonsldBrlii^  Aa^  ttmj  would  be 
placed  In  a  ooontsy  altnation,  whore  Utile  aid  ooold  be  obteinedfttini  afaraad,  I 
tfaoQflrbt  it  eaMotial  to  £ivo  flieni  a  solid  ednoatliGn.  wfaldi  would  fmnhlr  CbaDift 
when  they  became  mottera^  to  ftdncatetfaeir  own  daag^itet%  and  eyen  to  djject 
the  ooone  for  aaai»  riMWld  their  fattMis  be  kat^  «r  ^■f*Tr*"^,  or  iMlt-iitlTTt 
MyeoiriTingdangfateracooidinglyvtheBMliMraf  nanydengli^ 
their  edncatioa  the  (4)|eet  of  bv  Ufe ;  and  belBir  ft  Mter  ^idgaof  ttie  peM^^ 
part  than  mjBdf ,  ft  la  wflik  ber  aid,  and  that  of  one  of  ber  »vee,  that  I  dMfll 
eobjoin  a  oatalogne  of  the  book  tor  sooh  a  ooone  of  readiag  aa  we  bare  prae- 
tioed. 

A  ffBtA  fftntvlt  to  gpod  adocattoo,  la  the  Inordinate  jnmrion  prevalent  for 
noval%  and  tiw  time  k»t  In  that  saadtnc  whkh  dkoald  be  in^ractivolx  an- 
ployed.  When  thia  pnwion  Infanla  the  mind.  It  iliidi  uj  ■  ite  tone^  aad  ravoHi 
it  against  wboleeome  reading  Beeaon  and  tati^  plain  and  imadonied,  an 
rejected.  Nothing  can  engage  attention  raikm  draaed  In  all  ttie  ^g********  of 
fancy,  and  nothing  •odedredoonMiamia.  The  laaolt  la  a  bloated  ioiaginallan, 
sickly  Judgment,  and  dlsgvBt  towarda  fiie  real  bmineai  of  Utei  •  .  Par  a  Uka 
reason,  too  modi  poetry  riuNild  not  be  indnlged.  flkme  la  imhAiI  for  fbomiiqg 
taste  and  style.  Pope,  Dryden,  llionison,  ShakeQiearB^  MoUere,  Badne,  Cka^ 
naOle  may  be  read  witli  pleasure  and  prollt. 

The  omameBts,  too^  and  the  anmsementi  of  Hft^  are  entitled  to  tiisir  portion 
of  attentlaB.  TheseL  for  a  *— — ^^  are  dandBflc  drawing,  and  »""■*«*  The 
first  is  a  healthy  aoEeraiae,  efegant,  and  vary  attrsotiTe  far  yonag  people. 
Drawing  Is  an  tepoeant  and  engaging  amiawiiMnt,  often  useftd,  and  a  <|naliflfla» 
tion  not  to  be  neglected  in  one  wiio  is  to  betiuuie  a  mollier  and  inatmeter. 
Music  Is  invaluable  when  a  person  has  an  ear.  It  ftnnldiBa  a  deU^^ittai  recre- 
ation for  the  honrs  of  reaptta  firom.  the  oaraa  of  the  day,  and  laate  na  through 
life. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  houaahdld  economy,  hi  wtddi  tiie  moCfaers  of  oar 
country  are  naoaUy  skilled,  and  generally  careful  to  inabmct  ti^eir  daogbtecs. 
We  aU  know  it  is  anful,  and  tint  dfiUgenoeand  deiEterity  In  all  ite  prooeasBi  are 
inestimable  ti  oasursa  Ibeorder  andeeonomyof  ahooaeareaabonoraMeto 
a  mistreaB  aa  those  of  a  fans  to  the  assater,  and  If  althsr  be  acfltenlynl,  nin 
follows,  and  children  destitute  of  the  means  of  living:— Xistter  to  N,  JUiinosU, 
1818w 

[To  bis  dan^ter  Maitha  fsftarwards  ICn.  Randolph)  in  her  twelfth  year, 
then  onder  the  Instnaotion  of  Mra.  Hnpktaann,  he  suggwte  the  foPoiwing  distri- 
bntion  of  her  time:] 
IVom  8  to  10,  praottoe  BaBBl& 
From  lOlo  1,  danoe  one  day  and  draw  anoftar. 
Fromlto9,drawontliedayyoadanDe^  and  write  a  letter  noKt  day.  ^ 
From  8  to  4»  read  Arench. 
From  4  to  6,  eoEsrclses  in  ronaie. 
From  5  till  bed-time^  read  T^fftuh^  writer  Ota 

I  expect  yon  win  write  me  every  post.  Inf onn  me  what  books  yoa  read, 
what  tunea  yon  learn,  and  inclose  me  yoor  best  Qopy  of  any  kason  In  drawiag. 
Take  care  that  yon  never  9eU  a  wotdwrom;  •  •  At  all  timaaktyonrctetlMa 
be  neatk  whole,  and  properly  pot  on.  I  have  UHh  at  heart  yoor  laaniing  to 
draw.  Aa  for  preparation  for  dealfli,  lbs  oaly  way  to  be  aa  is  new  to  aay  or 
do  a  bad  thhig:  Be  aore  and  obey  ynnr  onrawtlimm  Oar  Kakar  httth  given 
us  an  tide  faitfaftil  internal  monitor. 
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WnUAU  OASTOH,  LLU 

ADDBBM  10  TBI  STUIHann  Of  THB  UHIVMBift  OF  VOBCH  OCMKiDU,  19  OBiiBBL 
HILI^  OV  TBI  OOVDiaiOHB  OF  flUOOSBS  XV  PUBUG  XZfl^  1832. 

Ths  twthority  of  Shakapeave  k  often  invoked  lor  the  pocituHi, 
that '  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affiurs  of  meni  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune.'  Without  ventaring  to  deny  altogether  the 
fitness  of  this  metapfaoi^  and  fnlly  admitting  it  <te  have  enough  of 
truth  to  render  it  appropriate  to  the  oooaaion  Ibr  which  it  was  ueed^ 
and  the  character  to  whom  the  great  poet  asaignBd  it|  I  yet  regard 
it  as  too  favorable  to  that  iadolenoe  of  di%ositioa  which  is  always 
ready  to  imagine  success  in  life  as  depending  on  some  fortunate  tide. 
I  hold,  that  generally,  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  author  of  his  own  greatness  or  insignificance,  hapfHoeas  or  mis- 
ery. True  it  is,  that  casualties,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  pre- 
vented, may  defeat  schemes  which  have  been  wisely  concerted  and 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  that  success,  undeserved,  and  perhaps 
unsought  for,  may  sometimes  be&U  the  weak  and  slothfuL  Theie, 
however,  are  but  occasional  deviations  firom  the  ordinary  coune  of 
nature,  according  to  which  man*s  eneq;tei,  wisely  or  foolishly  di- 
rected, and  diligently  or  carelessly  exerted,  are  made  to  determine 
his  character  and  condition  in  society.  The  stoutest  ship  diat  was 
ever  manned  with  prudent  heads,  brave  hearts,  and  strong  handa, 
has  foundered  in  a  hnrdcane,  while  the  feeble  back  that '  owns  no 
mastery  in  floating,'  is  sometimes  salely  wafted  into  port;  yet»  who 
can  deny  that  ordinarily  the  &te  of  the  voyage  must  depend  on  the 
skill,  care,  and  courage  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Much  too,  very  much,  either  for  permanent  good  or  ill  in  the  ftte 
of  every  individual,  has  been  found  to  follow  almost  necessarily 
from  the  habits  formed,  the  propensitiee  cherished  or  restiainedt 
and  the  rules  of  conduct  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  lifo.  We 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  regret  tiiat  such  important  and  often 
awful  consequences  should  follow  on  the  doings  of  an  age,  when  the 
unworn  senses  are  alive  to  eveiy  impressioa,  and  the  keen  appetite 
greedy  for  every  eiqoyment;  when  the  imagination  la  wUd,  the 
judgment  feeble,  and  *  heedless  rambling  ioopnlse'  has  scarcely 
learned  to  think.  Yet  such  b  the  constitution  of  nature^  and  such 
consequently  the  appointment  of  Hdc,  whose  ways  are  always  wise, 
benevolent,  and  just,  and  whose  will  it  were  not  more  madness  to 
resist,  than  it  is  impiety  to  question.    Look  through  the  world,  and 


*  Th«  iftMMh  of  paUia  «r  prirat*  ticHlBiMS  pNMiit  ftw  nMit  MttnOUn  chaiaiiteii  tlm  tiwt 
of  WiLi,iAM«AtTO]iorNMt]i  Cw«liB»-bora  at  NMrtata,  1784,  aDd  dM  is  1844,  beftiM  tht 
trll  dayi  of  wbioh  b*  wm  appntMoaiTe,  and  afminit  wbieh  b«  wanad  Uia  yoaUi  of  tba  whola 
wwplrj,  had  con*  vpoo  tka  land  wMeh  ha  hnrad  and  nrtad  wKh  Christian  devotfoD. 
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the  least  observant  can  not  fail  to  discover  talents  abased,  opportu- 
nities squandered,  and  men  rained,  because  of  early  foUj,  misbe* 
bavior  or  thoughtlessness;  and  let  those  who  have  passed  through 
lifers  ordeal  with  safety  and  honor,  look  back  on  their  trials,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  how  much  they  owe  to  very  early  impres- 
sions) and  to  habits  contracted  almost  without  a  sense  of  their  use 
or  a  foresight  of  their  consequences.  He,  therefore,  who  aspires  to 
ezcoUence,  can  not  too  soon  propose  to  himself  the  objects  which  he 
should  strive  to  obtain,  nor  fix  his  aim  too  early,  or  too  steadily,  on 
the  end  to  which  his  efforts  should  be  directed.  Hie  shortness  of 
life,  the  large  fragments  of  it  which  are  necessarily  oocupied  by  an- 
imal wants,  or  wasted  in  frivolous  cares  and  amusements,  leave,  at 
best,  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  to  be  devoted  to  intellectual  cul- 
tivation and  exertion.  To  waste  this  portion  would  be  criminal  im- 
providence, and  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  learn  betimes  how 
it  may  be  most  beneficially  applied. 

DIUQKSCB — ^KABIiT,  CONSIANT,  Aim  FEBSEVEfilNG. 

Vigorous,  diligent,  and  persevering  application  is  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  every  pursuit  of  man.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  original  inequality  in  the 
mental  faculties  of  different  individuals.  Probably,  there  is  as  great 
a  disparity  in  their  intellectual,  as  in  their  physical  conformation. 
But  however  false  this  extravagant  theory  may  be,  there  is  another 
error  &r  more  common,  and  practically,  far  more  mischievous — ^the 
error  of  exaggerating  the  difference  between  the  original  eneigies 
of  intellect,  and  of  attributing  to  splendid  and  resistless  genius 
those  victories  which  are  not  to  be  achieved  but  by  well  directed 
and  continued  industry.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  life,  that  the  ine- 
qualities of  original  talent  are  most  striking,  and  it  is  not  strange, 
that  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  indolent  admiration  on  the  other, 
should  hyperbolically  extol  these  obvious  advantages.  In  what  this 
disparity  consists,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  state  with  precision.  But 
from  an  observation  of  many  years,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the 
chief  natural  superiority  manifested  by  the  favored  few  over  their 
competitors  in  the  intellectual  conflict,  is  to  be  found  in  the  facility 
with  which  their  attention  is  directed  and  confined  to  its  proper 
subjects.  That  youth  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  indeed,  who  in 
early  life  can  restrain  his  wandering  thoughts  and  tie  down  his  mind 
at  will,  to  the  contemplation  of  whatever  he  wishes  to  comprehend 
and  to  make  his  own.  A'few  moments  of  this  concentrated  appli- 
cation, is  worth  days  and  weeks  of  a  vague,  interrupted,  scattered 
attention.  The  first  resembles  the  well  known  maneuver  in  Strategy, 
so  simple  in  its  conception  and  yet  so  astonishing  in  its  results,  by 
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which  all  the  arma  of  a  military  feice  aie  made  to  bear  apon  «  giren 
point  at  the  same  moment  ETery  thing  here  tells,  becaoae  there  ia 
no  power  wasted,  and  none  misapplied.  Now  let  no  one  despair, 
becanse  he  finds  thu  effort  to  confine  bia  attention  difficult,  or  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  impracticable.  Nothing  is  more  cer* 
tain,  than  that  this  power  over  the  mind  may  be  acquired.  Let  the 
attempt  be  repeated  again  and  again— *first  for  short,  afterwards,  aa 
the  ability  is  increased,  for  longer  peiioda,  and  success  will  ulti- 
mately follow. — ^The  habit  of  fixed  attention  will  thus  be  created, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  pecutiarities  of  all  active  habits,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  with  which  they  were  produced,  is  their  inveV 
eracy,  when  once  thoroughly  formed.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  advantages  with  which  the  individual  commenced 
hu  career,  who  was  naturally  alert  and  devoted  in  his  attention  to 
every  subject,  as  it  was  anccessively  presented  to  his  notice,  have 
not  enabled  him  to  contend  successfully  with  him,  who,  by  hard 
efforts,  has  chained  down  his  wandering  thoughts  and  dissipated 
faculties  to  the  habit  of  attention. 

UffTaOBTTT  XV  PUVATB  AXD  PCBUO  UPB. 

But  however  earnestly  you  are  thus  exhorted  to  diligence,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  diligence  itself  is  but  a  subordinate  quality, 
and  derives  its  chief  value  fit>m  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  and 
the  motives  by  which  it  is  impelled.  It  is  diligence  in  a  good  cause 
only  that  is  commendable.  The  first  great  maxim  of  human  con- 
duct, that  which  it  is  all-important  to  impress  on  the  understandings 
of  young  men,  and  recommend  to  their  hearty  adoption,  is,  above 
all  things,  in  all  circumstances,  and  under  every  emergency,  to  pre- 
serve a  clean  heart  and  an  honest  purpose.  Integrity,  firm,  deter- 
mined integrity,  u  that  quality,  which  of  all  others,  ruses  man  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  hia  nature,  and  fits  him  to  adorn  and  bless 
the  sphere  in  which  he  is  i^pointcd  to  move.  Without  it,  neither 
genius  nor  learning,  neither  the  gifts  of  God,  nor  human  exertions, 
can  avail  aught  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  of  hu- 
man existence.  Integrity  is  the  crowning  virtue — integrity  is  the 
pervadii^  principle  which  ought  to  regulate,  guide,  control,  and 
vivify  every  impulse,  desire,  and  action.  Honesty  is  sometimes 
i^ken  of  as  «  vulgar  virtue;  and  periiape  that  honesty,  which 
barely  refrains  from  outraging  the  positive  rules  ordained  by  society 
for  the  protection  of  property,  and  which  ordinarily  pays  its  debts 
and  performs  its  engagements,  however  useful  and  commendable  a 
quality,  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  highest  efforts  of  human 
virtue.  But  that  int^^ty  which,  however  tempting  the  opportu- 
nity, or  however  secure  against  detection,  no  selfishness  nor  resent^ 
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meat,  no  lost  of  power,  plaoe,  fmnoiv  profit  erf>lBM8n,«ai  caoseto 
mreiTie  from  tiie  strict  mle  of  rigbt,  ib  the  peifeetiaB  of  mn's  moml 
natoTtt.  In  thia  aense^  tin  poai  ma  aght,  wbea  be  pnniociBGed  'an 
honest  man  dw  noblest  woiktof  fiocL'  It  is  almost  iiBconoeivable 
what  an  erect  and  independent  apirii  tUa  h^k  endowment  com- 
mahicates  to  the  man,  and  vbat  a  xtoral  intrapidity  and  ▼ivifying 
energy  it  imparts  to  bm  eharaotec  Ibeie  isa  fiunily  allianoe  be* 
tween  all  the  Tiitnes,  and  pedect  iaitegriity  is  always  followed  by  a 
teain  of  goodly  qualities,  franknesa,  beaavolencet  fanmanity,  patriot- 
ism, promptness  to  act,  and  patienoe  to  endnre.  In  moments  of 
public  need,  these  indicate  ilie  asan  who  is  worthy  of  nniversal  con* 
ftdeace.  Erected  on  anek  a  basis,  and  built  np  <rf  each  materiala, 
fame  is  enduring.  Sack  is  tke  fisme  of  oar  Wasbxnotok,  of  the 
man  *  inflexible  to  ill  and  obstinatety  jast.^  While,  therefore,  other 
monameats,  intended  to  peipetoata  human  greatness,  are  daily 
molderiag  into  dost,  and  belie  the  prond  inscriptions  which  they 
bear,  l&e  solid  granite  pymmid  of  his  glory  lasts  from  age  to  agn^ 
imperishable,  seen  ahr  off^  loomn^  hig^  over  the  vast  desert,  a 
mark,  for  the  wayfarevB  tkroogh  this  pilgrimage  of  life. 

A  nice  sense  of  integrity  eaa  not,  tkerefiore,  be  too  early  cherished, 
or  too  sedolottsly  cnkivsted.  In  the  yery  dawnings  of  life,  ocea* 
flioDs  are  presented  for  its  exercise.  Within  these  walla,  tempta*. 
tions  eFvery  day  occnr,  iriiare  temporary  advantage  solicits  a  deria* 
tion  from  the  rule  of  rigkt  In  :&e  discharge  <rf  the  various  duties 
which  yon  owe  to  your  compamona,  let  no  petty  selfishness  be  in- 
dulged, no  artifices  pmotioed,  by  which  yon  are  to  esci^  from  yomr 
fair  share  of  labor,  inoonrianoe  or  oontribotioa,  or  any  one  deprived 
of  the  full  measure  of  whatever  ha  may  ii|^tfnliy  claim.  Oukivata 
singleness  of  purpose  and  frankness  of  damiaattor,  and  hold  in  oon« 
tMnpt  whatefver  is  sordid,  dlsingemnxis,  oonning  or  mean.  But  it 
is  when  these  peaceful  ahadea  skail  have  been  left  behind,  and  the  fit- 
ful oonrse  of  bnsy  life  began,  that  aedudions  irill  be  presented 
under  every  form  by  which  inexperience,  infiimity  of  purpose,  and 
facility  of  dispontion,  ean  be  waylaid.  Then  ia  the  crisis  of  the 
yonng  man's  fate— 4hen  is  tiie  time  to  take  his  stand,  to  seiae  Us 
vantage  ground,  if  he  can  then  defy  the  aUmnments  of  oupidityt 
sensuality,  and  ambition,  the  laugh  of  foofe,  the  arts  of  pamaites, 
and  tho  eontagion  of  improbity;  tken  indeed,  may  he  hope, 


*  b  itglht  of  mortd  aad  famMitfel 
At  ia  a  bouadlMt  tbratec,  to  nm' 
Th*  gnat  earwr  of  jortf  eo— 
And  throufli  tho  nirti  of  fumUm  ud  «f  mom. 
And  thraafh  Uio  tawhif  tido  of  cbtiiot  ml  putt 
To  bold  Ml  ooaiw  «iil«ltorlii|.* 


In  matten  «f  r^t  iumI  "vrvong,  irliiftevor  be  the  hurea,  tiie  taimtSy 
BT  iiie  OMges  of  die  vorMf  <nr  whetovser  tke  svppo§ed  iocoiiFeik- 
ieoces  of  Bingukdty,  let  jodgaient  aed  eeaeeieiiee  always  rale  with 
abeolate  swi^.  Canj  tUe  mudm  w&tb  70a  thKMigh  life,  whatever 
he  the  station  yon  «n»  to  oeenpj,  or  the  hnainese  yon  are  to  pursoe; 
aad  carry  with  it  another  kindred  maziniy  rely  for  snccess  in  your 
nndeitakingB,  net  on  the  patronage  of  olJwn,  hot  on  your  own  ea* 
padty,  reeolntion,  diUgenoey  and  eiertiDnB.  Bise  hy  merit,  or  rise 
not  at  alL  Suited  as  these  iignnctbns  am  helieved  to  be  to  all, 
they  are  pecnliarly  addressed  to  those  anong  yoa,  who,  pantii^  for 
renown,  aie  resoh«d  to  enter  ipon  a  pnbUo  career,  and  long  *  to 
lead  their  history  in  a  natton's  eyes.' 

^How^vretched,'*  eiclaims  the  Poet  of  Kafenre,  <  is  that  poor  man 
who  hangs  on  Princes'  hfvomJ  Miserable  la  tiie  condition  of  every 
being  who  hangs  on  the  Aif»rs  of  cueatoges  like  himsell  Deserrey 
and  stdve  by  desert^  io  win  the  esteem  of  yonr  fellow-men.  Thns 
acquired,  it  dscorates  him  who  obtains,  and  btesaes  those  who  be- 
stow it  To  them,'  it  is  retnmed  m  feithfnl  service,  and  to  him,  it 
eomes  in  aid  jof  die  approbation  of  eonsoienoe  to  animate  diligence 
and  reward  exertion.  Those  too,  who  engage  in  public  service,  are 
bound  to  cheiish  a  hearty  sympathy  witii  the  wants,  feelmgs,  com- 
ferts,  and  wishes  of  tibe  people  whose  wdfiun  is  committed  to  their 
simrge.  It  is  essential  far  the  presemAkm  of  that  confidence  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  principal  and  the  agent,  the  constito- 
enl  and  1i»e  representation^  that  sdl  hanghtiiiem  and  vsserve  should 
be  banished  foetn  diehr  intercoaise.  It  soBsedmes  happens,  that  he 
who  hss  lived  toe  constantly  among  books  manifests  a  disgust  in  an 
aisociatiott  with  the  nnedncated  and  nmrefined,  whidi  morUfies  and 
ispels  them.  This  is  absard  in  him,  and  unjust  to  them.  It  is  ab- 
surd, for  he  ought  te  know,  and  know  wel,  those  for  whom^  and 
upon  whom,  he  ezpedts  to  aot--ihey  eonstitate,  in  feet,  one  of  the 
bA  and  moit  i^ropriale  objects  of  his  study ;  nnd  it  is  unjust,  for 
not  unfrequently^  ander  this  roughness  wbidk  shodks  tiie  man  of 
books,  is  to  be  fomd  a  stock  of  praetkal  iaJbrmadon,  in  which  he 
is  miserably  deficient.  £anish,  tiien,  sAl  soperciliousness,  for  it  is 
criaunal  and  ridiealoaa.  Honestly  seek  to  serve  your  country,  for 
it  is  glorious  to  advance  the  good  of  your  feUow-men,  and  thus,  as 
fer  as  feeble  mortals  may,  act  up  to  the  great  example  of  Him  to 
whose  image  and  likeness  you  are  made.  Seek  also,  by  all  honest 
arts,  to  win  their  oonfidence«4>ttt  beware  how  you  ever  prefer  their 
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favor  to  their  service.  The  high  road  of  service  is  indeed  laborious, 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  son,  the  heat  and  dust;  while  the  by-path 
of  favor  has,  appaientlj,  at  firsts  much  the  same  direction,  and  is 
bordered  with  flowers  and  sheltered  by  trees,  '^  cooled  with  fountains 
and  murmuring  with  water&Us.'  No  wonder,  then,  that  like  the 
son  of  Abensina,  in  Johnson's  beautiful  Apologue,  the  young  adven* 
turer  is  tempted  to  try  the  happy  experiment  <n  uniting  pleasure 
with  business,  and  gaining  the  rewarda  of  diligence  without  suffer* 
lug  its  fatigues.  But  once  entered  upon,  the  patb  of  favor,  though 
found  to  decline  more  and  more  from  its  first  direction,  is  pursued 
through  all  its  deviations,  tiil  at  length,  even  the  thought  of  return  to 
the  road  of  service  is  utteriy  abandoned.  To  court  the  fondness 
of  the  people,  is  found,  or  supposed  to  be,  easier  than  to  merit  their 
approbation.  Meanly  ambitious  of  public  trust,  without  the  virtues 
to  deserve  it;  intent  on  personal  distinction,  and  having  forgotten 
the  ends  for  which  alone  it  is  worth  possessing,  the  miserable  being 
concentered  all  in  sel^  kams  to  pander  to  every  vulgar  prejudice, 
to  advocate  every  popular  error,  to  chime  in  with  every  dominant 
party,  to  fawn,  flatter,  and  deceive,  and  becomes  a  demagogue. 
How  wretched  is  that  poor  being  who  hangs  on*ihe  people's  favor! 
All  manliness  of  principle  has  been  lost  in  this  long  course  of  mean- 
ness ;  he  dare  not  use  his  temporary  popularity  for  any  purposes  of 
public  good,  in  which  there  may  be  a  hazard  of  forfeiting  it ;  and 
the  very  eminence  to  which  he  is  exalted,  renders  but 'more  conspic* 
nous  his  servility  and  degredation.  However  clear  the  convictiona 
of  his  judgment,  however  strong  the  admonitions  of  his,  as  yet,  not 
thoroughly  stifled  conscience,  not  these,  not  the  law  of  Ood,  nor  the 
rule  of  right,  nor  the  public  good — ^but  the  caprice  of  his  constita- 
ents,  must  be  his  only  guide.  Having  risen  by  artifice,  and  con- 
scious of  no  worth  to  support  him,  he  is  in  hourly  dread  of  being 
supplanted  in  the  fiivor  of  the  deluded  multitude  by  some  more 
cunning  deceiver.  And  such,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  be  his  fiite. 
At  some  unlucky  moment,  when  he  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  him,  (and  well  may  such  honors  blush !)  he  is  jerked  from  hia 
elevation  by  some  more  dexterous  demagogue,  and  &lls  unpitied, 
never  to  rise  again.  And  can  this  be  the  lot  of  him  who  has  been 
here  trained  to  admire  and  love  high-minded  excellence — ^who  baa 
been  taught  by  high  classical  authority  to  regwd  with  the  same 
fearless  and  immovable  indifference,  the  stem  countenance  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  wicked  ardor  of  the  multitude,  and  who  has  leaned 
from  a  yet  higher  and  holier  authority,  to  hold  fast  on  *  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  aie  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
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joflty  whatsoeTer  ihingB  are  pure,  to  abhor  ibat  which  is  evil  and 
cleave  to  that  which  ia  good  V  Believe  mo,  however,  this  is  no 
fancy  picture.  The  original  may  be  found  in  the  world  every  day. 
Kor  will  it  surprise  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  see  how  the 
vain  heart  is  swoln,  and  the  giddy  head  turned,  how  honesty  of 
purpose  and  manliness  of  spirit,  are  perverted  by  popular  applause. 
It  is  but  the  first  step  that  costs.  Once  yield  to  the  suggestion,  that 
a  little  deceit  or  prevarication,  a  slight  sacrifice  of  principle  and  in- 
dependence, a  compromise  of  conscience  in  matters  not  absolutely 
fundamental,  may  be  excused,  when  the  immediate  gain  is  obvious 
and  the  end  in  view  important,  and  the  downward  path  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  smooth,  until,  in  its  descent,  it  reach  the 
yery  abyss  of  vulgar,  trading,  intriguing,  electioneering,  office-hunt- 
ing  politicians.  If  in  this  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  can  be  found,, 
none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  the  curiosity  to  explore  it 

PATBionac  itr  a  frbb  ooumtrt. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  public  will  is  wholly  unfettered, 
and  every  man  is  a  component  part  of  that  conntiy,  there  is  no  in- 
dividual so  humble  who  has  not  duties  of  a  public  kind  to  discharge. 
His  views  and  acdons  have  an  influence  on  those  of  others,  and  his 
opinions,  with  theirs,  serve  to  make  np  that  public  will.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
pursuits  in  life,  have  been  raised  by  education  to  a  comparative  su- 
periority in  intellectual  vigor  and  attainments.  On  you,  and  such 
as  you,  depends  the  fate  of  the  most  precious  heritage  ever  won  by 
the  valor,  or  preserved  by  the  prudence,  or  consecrated  by  the  virtue 
of  an  illustrious  ancestry — illustrious,  not  because  of  factitious  titles, 
but  nature's  nobles,  wise,  good,  generous,  and  brave  I  To  you,  and 
such  as  you,  will  be  confided  in  deposit,  the  institutions  of  our  re- 
nowned and  beloved  country.  Receive  them  with  awe,  cherish  them 
with  loyalty,  and  transmit  them  whole,  and  if  possible,  improved  to 
your  children.  Yours  will,  indeed,  be  no  sinecure  office.  As  the 
public  will  is  the  operative  spring  of  all  public  action,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  make  and  to  keep  the  public  will  enlightened.  There  will 
always  be  some  error  to  dispel,  some  prejudice  to  correct,  some  il- 
lusion to  guard  against,  some  imposition  to  detect  and  expose.  In 
aid  of  these  individual  efforts,  you  must  provide,  by  public  institu- 
tions, for  diffusing  among  the  people,  that  general  information  with- 
out which  they  can  not  be  protected  from  the  machinations  of  de- 
ceivers. As  your  country  grows  in  years,  you  must  also  cause  it  to 
grow  in  science,  literature,  arts,  and  refinement    It  will  be  for  you 
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to  derelop  and  multiply  hs  resonnies,  to  cftedr  the  ftnTts  of  manners 
as  they  rise,  and  to  advance  tiie  cause  of  indastry,  temperance^ 
moderation,  jnstice,  morals,  and  religion,  aB  aronnd  yon.  On  yoa 
too,  will  deTolre  tiie  duty  whicb  bas  been  too  Tong  neglected,  but 
whieb  can  not  with  impunity  be^  neglected  mudk  longer,  of  provid- 
ing f>r  tbe  mitigation,  and  (n  it  too  mudi  to  Hope  fbr  in  North 
Carolina?)  lor  tiie  ultimate  extirpation  of  tihe  worst  eviltbat  afSicts 
tbe  Southern  part  of  our  Confederacy.  FVilT  well  do  you  know  to 
what  I  refer,  for  on  tbis  subject  tbere  is,  witfi  all  of  us,  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  whicb  givea  warning  even  of  an  approach  to  it  Dis- 
guise l^e  truth  as  we  may,  and  throw  the  blame  where  we  will,  it  is 
Slavery  which,  more  ^tum  any  other  cause,  keepa  us  back  in  l^e 
career  of  improvement  It  stiflts  industiy  and  represses  enterprise 
-^it  is  iktal  to  economy  and  piovidence — ^it  dSscourages  skill — ^im- 
pairs our  strength  as-  a  community,  and  poisons  morals  at  the  fbun- 
tain  head.  How  this  evil  ia  to  be  eneountaMd,  bow  subdued,  is 
indeed  a  difficult  and  delicate  ioqairy^  wUcb  tbia  is  not  the  time-  to 
examine,  nor  the  eceasion  tc  diacBsa*  I  &lt^  however,  that  I  cooM 
not  dischatge  my -doty,  without  re&iring  to  this  snbject^  as  one 
wfaioh  ought  to  engage  the  pnidenee^  moderalkdH  and  firmttess  ef 
those  who,  sooner  or  lAler,^  must  aet  deoisvrdy  vpon  iit 

ior  jooEBvaip— Bot'  a  SBonoxM.  snnn: 

I  would  not  depress  your  buoyant  spirits  with  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, but  I  should  be  wanting  in  frankness^  if  I  did  not  state  m^ 
conviction  that  you  will  be  called  to  the  performance  of  other  dutiea* 
unusually  grave  and  important  Perils  surround  you  and  are  immi- 
nent, which  win  require  clear  heads,  pure  intentions,  and  stout  hearts^ 
to  discern  and  to  overcome.  There  is  no  side  on  which  danger  may 
not  make  its  approach,  but  from  the  wickedness  and  madness  of 
factions,  it  is  most  menacing.  Time  was,  indeed,  when  &ctiona 
contended  amongst  us  witb  virulence  and  fury ;  but  they  were,  or 
affected  to  be,  at  issue  on  questions  of  principle ;  now,  Americana 
band  together  under  the  names  of  men,  and  wear  the  livery,  and 
put  on  the  badges  of  their  leadera  Then,  the  individuals  of  the 
different  parties  were  found  side  by  side,  dispersed  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  our  confederated  Republic ;  but  now  the  partiee 
that  distract  the  land,  are-  almost  identified  with  our  geographicaf 
distinctions.  Now,  there  has  come  that  period^  ftreseen  and  dreaded 
l>y  our  WASBnroTOK,  by  him  'who,  more  than  any  other  individuaf, 
founded  this  our  wide-spreading  Empiie,  and  gave  to  our  westenr 
world  independence  and  freedom ' — ^by  him,  who  with  a  fkther'a 
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wanmig-Toiioe,  bftd»is  Umsre  of  'pRBtits  founded  on  geograplncal 
diBcriminatiopa'  Am  j^  tike  MBtiineiil  aa  ieepij  planted:  ia  tiie 
liAutft  of  oar  hoiieat  yeonanry,  tbat  muon  is.  atiangtfi,  haa  not  been 
iqprooted.  As  yet,  A^y  aoknowledge  the*  truth,  and  foel  tbe  force 
of  the  homely,  but  eztelloBt  aphoriam^  *^  United  we  atmid,  divided 
w«  fidU  As  yet,  they  take  pride  in  the  name  <tf  '-the  United  States^ 
-*ia  reeoUection  of  the  ftelda  thai  irera  won,  the  blood  which  was 
poured  forth,  and  the  glory  whkh  was  gained  m  the  common  caote, 
and  under  the  common  banner  of  a  united  country.  May  God,  in 
his  mercy,  forbid  thst  I|.  or  yoU|  my  friends,,  aboold  liye  to  see  the 
dajr,  when  these  seutiraeatft  and-  feefings  shall  be  exthictl  When- 
ever that  day  comei^  then  is  tba  hoar  at  handt  when  this  glorioos 
Sepublic,  this  at  once  na^nat  and  eonfederated  Bepnblic,  which  for 
nearly  half  a  eentnry  haa  proeeaAed  to  the  eyes,  the  hopes  and  the 
gratitade  of  man^  a  moea  briUiaBl  and  ky?ely  image  than  Plato,  or 
More^or  Harriagton»  erer  feigned  er&noied^ahaH  be  like  a  tale  that 
IB  told,  like  a  visiim  that  hath  paaaed  asray;  But  these  sentiments 
and  feelings  are  neeessatily  weakened^  and  in  the  end  must  be  de- 
stroyed,  unless  the  modexate^  the  good,  and  As  wise  united,  *  frown 
indigaantly  upon  the  first  dawwngs  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  iBst,.er  to*  enfeeble  tiie  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  ita  vaoi^iis  parts*'  Threats  of  iBsiitance 
secession,  separation-^hase  beeome^  eommon  as  household  words^ 
in  the  wkked  and  siUy  violence  of  public  declannen.  The  public 
ear  is  fiuniliarized,  and  the  pnUk  miad  will  soon  be  accustomed,  tn 
the  detestable  suggestion  9£  Disonioh  I  Osculations  and  cooject^ 
nras,  what  may  the  Bast,  do  without  the  South,  and  what  may  the 
South  do  without  the  East,  sneers^  menaces,  reproaches,  and  recrim* 
inattons,  all  tend  to  the  same  fatal  endl  What  can  the  East  do 
without  the  South}  What  can.  the;  South  do^  without  die  Bast 9 
They  may  do  much;  tk^  may  exhibit,  to  the  curiosity  of  political 
anatomists,  and  the  pity*  and  wonder  ef  the  world,  the  ^disfecta 
wttrnkra^  the  sundered  bke^ng  limbs  of  a  once  gigantic  body  in- 
stinct with  life  and  sifeeaglh  and  ^ngm,  They  can  furnish  to  the 
philosophic  historian,,  anotiber  malftDoholyr  and  striking  instance  of 
the  political  auom^  that  att  Bcpvblican.  oonfiBderacies  have  an  inher- 
ent and  unavoidable  tendency  ta  dissolution.  They  will  presents 
fields  and  occasions  forbordar  wan,  for  leagnes^and  eoTOtep4eagues,, 
for  the  intr%ues  of  petty  stateamen,  the  struggles  of  military  chiefs, 
fef  confiscations^  insorreetiona^  and  deads  of  darkest  hue.  They 
wiU  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  hare  proclaimed,  that  men  are 
not  fit  to  govern  thenael?es^  and  shed  a  disastrous  eclipse  on  the 
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hopes  of  ratioiial  freedom  throtighoiit  the  world.  Solon,  in  hu 
Code,  proposed  no  punishment  for  parricide,  treating  it  as  an  impos- 
sible crime.  Snch,  with  us,  ought  to  be  the  crime  of  political  par^ 
ricide — the  dismemberment  of  our '  fiither-Iand.'  *  Can  sunt  paren- 
teSf  cart  sunt  liberty  propinquij  familiares^  sed  xjmntt  ommum  cariiaies 
patria  una  compUxa  est ;  pro  qua  quit  hcwus  dulntet  mortem  appetert 
si  ei  sit  profuturusf  Quo  est  detestabilior  istorum  immanitas  qui 
lacerarunt  scelere  patriam^  etinta  funditus  delenda  oceupati  et  sunt 
ft  fuerunt.^ 

If  it  must  be  so,  let  parties  and  party  men  continue  to  quarrel 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  public  good.  They  may  mystify 
themselves  and  others  with  disputations  on  political  economy,  prov- 
ing the  most  opposite  doctrines  to  Uieir  own  satisfaction,  and  perhaps, 
to  the  conviction  of  no  one  else  on  eartiu  They  may  deserve  rep- 
robation for' their  selfishness,  their  violence,  their  errors,  or  their 
wickedness.  They  may  do  our  eountry  much  harm.  They  may 
retard  its  growth,  destroy  its  harmony,  impair  its  character,  render 
its  institutions  unstable,  pervert  the  public  mind,  and  deprave  the 
public  morals.  These  are,  indeed,  evils,  and'  sore  evils,  but  the 
principle  of  life  remains,  and  will  yet  sUnggle  with  assured  success, 
over  these  temporary  maUdies.  Still  we  are  great,  glorious,  united^ 
and  free ;  still  we  have  a  name  that  is  revered  abroad  and  loved  at 
home — a  name  which  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  us  against  foreign 
wrong,  and  a  bond  of  internal  union  and  harmony — a  name,  which 
no  enemy  pronounces  but  with  respect,  and  which  no  citizen  hears, 
but  with  a  throb  of  exultation.  Still  we  have  that  blessed  Consti- 
tntion,  which,  with  all  its  pretended  defects,  and  all  its  alleged  vio- 
lations, has  conferred  more  benefit  on  man,  than  ever  yet  flowed 
from  any  other  human  institution — which  has  established  justice, 
insured  domestic  tranquillity,  provided  fbr  the  common  defense,  pro- 
moted the  general  welfare,  and,  which,  under  God,  if  we  be  true  to 
ourselves,  will  insure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

Surely,  such  a  Country,  and  such  a  Constitution,  have  claims  upon 
you,  my  friends,  which  can  not  be  disregarded.  I  entreat  and  adjure 
you  then,  by  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  you  on  earth,  by  all  the 
obligations  of  Patriotism,  by  the  memory  of  your  fiithers,  who  fell 
in  the  great  and  glorious  struggle,  for  the  sake  of  your  sons  whom 
you  would  not  have  to  blush  for  your  dejgeneracy,  by  all  your  proud 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  all  your  fond  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture renown  of  our  nation — ^preserve  that  Country,  uphold  that 
Constitution.  Resolve,  that  they  shall  hot  be  lost  in  your  keeping, 
and  may  God  Almighty  strengthen  you  to  perforin  that  vow ! 
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BsyjAMiN  Thompsov,  better  known  as  Coukt  RuMroRDy  and 
under  that  name  identified  with  educational  inatitntiona  as  founder 
or  benefactor,  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Wobnm,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1753.* 
The  father,  Benjamin  Thompson,  and  the  mother  Ruth  Simonda, 
came  from  the  original  stock  of  the  first  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
Bay — his  first  paternal  ancestor,  James  Thompson,  was  of  Win- 
throp's  company,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was  in  Gharlestown 
in  1680,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  portion  of  the  town 
which  was  soon  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct,  under  the  name  of 
Wobum.  Here  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety — a  man  of  worth, 
position,  and  trust^being  one  of  the  '  selectmen '  of  the  town. 
Under  the  roof  of  his  grandfather.  Captain  Ebeneaer  Thompspn, 
the  future  Cpunt  Rumford  was  bom.  While  yet  a  child  (hardly 
twenty  months  old)  his  father  died,  and  in  March,  1766,  his  wid- 
owed mother  was  married  to  Josiah  Fierce,  Jr.,  who  took  his  wife 
and  her  child  to  a  new  home. 

In  the  village  school  of  Wobum,  young  Thompson  had  the  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  John  Fowle,  (a  graduate  of  Harvard  CoU^e  in  1747) 
and  later  in  his  school  hfe  (at  the  age  of  eleven)  was  in  the  family 
of  a  relative  (Mr.  Hill),  an  able  teacher,  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Medford.  Just  before  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  elected, 
in  the  alternative  of  a  farmer's  life,  to  become  an  apprenticed  clerk 
to  Mr.  John  Appleton  of  Salem,  an  importer  <^  BriUsh  goods  and 
a  dealer  in  all  Uie  miscellaneous  articlea  of  a  town  store.  His  latest 
biographer  (Rev.  George  £.  Ellis)  remarks  on  the  inspection  of  btlla 
made  out  by  the  young  clerk,  that  the  penmanship,  mercantile  style, 
and  business-like  signature,  all  indicate  good  training  and  an  m>ti- 
tude  for  his  situation.  But  we  have  his  own  declaration,  that  his 
hearC  was  not  in  his  business,  and  that  his  ambition  for  a  more  lit* 

*  Ifmaoir  of  Sir  Benjamin  TlionipMn,  Coant  Ranfofd,  with  notioai  of  hit  daofliter.    By  Gooffo 
E.  Enia.    Pnblahad  In  eonn^etion  with  an  odMoa  of  Banfbfd*t  oompleto  works  In  4  rth. 
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erarj  and  scientific  career  was  fed  by  the  coDyersation  of  cnstomera 
and  visitors  of  Mr.  Appleton  (of  whose  &mily  he  was  a  member), 
some  of  whom  were  then  members  of  a  social  evening  club,  which 
has  now  become'  the  Essex  Conntj  Institute.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  addicted  to  mechanical  inventions,  and  under  the  instruction 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev,  Thomas  Barnard  of  the 
First  Church  of  Salem  from  1755  to  1776,  made  some  progress  in 
algebra,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Such  was  his  skill  in  compound- 
ing chemicalsy  that  he  was  employed  in  making  gunpowder  to  be 
used  in  a  local  celebration  over  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  This 
experiment  cost  him  dearly — ^the  materials  exploded  in  the  prepara^ 
tion,  and  led  to  his  being  taken  back  to  his  mother's  home  for  quiet 
and  suigical  treatment,  and  ultimately  to  windbg  up  his  apprentice* 
ship  with  Mr.  Appleton. 

During  his  enforced  leisure  at  Wobum,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  a  young  townsman  (Loammi  Baldwin,  who  afterward  did  good 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  became  eminent 
as  a  civil  engineer)  on  the  solution  of  problems  in  optics,  astron* 
omy,  and  meteorology. 

In  the  autumn  of  1769,  Thompson  was  sent  to  Boston  to  engage 
in  a  business  similar  to  that  which  he  had  been  learning  at  Salem—* 
having  in  the  previous  winter  taught  a  district  school  in  Wi]niing<> 
ton.*  From  a  journal  kept  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  while  in 
Boston,  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Hopestill  Csqpen,  a  dry  goods  dealer,  he 
took  evening  lessons  in  French,  and  practiced  drawing  and  etchings 
with  pen  and  pencil.  He  also  enters  a  recipe  for  making  rockets 
of  different  sises,  and  directions  for  the  '  back  sword '  exercise,  and 
the  cost  of  materials  '  for  getting  up  an  electrical  machine.* 

Being  obliged  to  leave  Mr.  Capen,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  trade 
which  followed  the  non4mportation  resolution  of  the  Boston  mer* 
chants,  Thompson  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Hay  of  Woburn,  and  in 
the  interval  of  his  professional  reading,  in  eompany  with  young 
Baldwin,  walked  over  to  Cambridge  (a  distance  of  eight  miles)  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Wintbrop  on  natural  philosophy. 
When  the  friends  retunied  hone^  they  were  in  the  habit  of  repeat- 
ing  the  experiments  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  trying  others 
with  such  apparatus  of  their  own  eonteivanoe.  Knowledge  acquired 
in  this  way,  sought  widi  such  avidity,  and  such  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort,  digested  by  eonversation^  and  brought  home  to  practical 

•  Mr.  Bli*  eitas  Bto.  C.  W.  Upltta  of  B^Imd  Ibr  tli»  ■tetweut.  thst  wten  he,  a  eoXhgs  itddmt 
ia  iai8-ia,  taMfbt  tohool  in  m  diatriet  In  WUounftoik.  followiii^  Thnapion  at  a  dirtanoB  of  foity- 
teven  ywin,  the  oldert  people  very  well  temembered  their  dkUngaiibed  and  eooentrio  maitet  of 
the  former  afe.  Stranfs  ■toviet  were  told  of  certain  athletic  and  f vmaattie  performaneet  and 
feata,  in  whieb  be  •omecaaiee  exereind  hiaielf  aed  bto  icbokia  witbin'the  walU,ai  well  at  oatside. 


tMf  %  actniil  ei{>erimei!it»  miut  liat^  been  biODiPpofsftted  into  th^ 

tevy  stiibBtaiice  of  the  gK>iiiiig'  miikL 

The  fUlowifig  entries  fo#  ttre  AspdMl  <ii  hie  fine  in  I77I  art 

dted  1»7  Mr^  EUk    Be^niiiiig  at  elbn^ev  o^ctoek  «{ ikigktr^ 

Fnjm  efeTen  to  ^  4ti&p>.  Get  ep"  at  ^  o'olodc  aad'  wash  my  hands  aD<f 
fbea.  From  six  to  eight,  exeroiae  oae  hatf  and  atody  one'  halt  From  eight  tilt 
ten,  breakfast),  attend  {rrajera^  ^  From  ten  to  twelye,  study  all  the  tima 
From  twelve  to  one,  dine,  kc  From  one  to  ibor,  study  constantlT.  From  fouf 
to  fiFd,  relieve  my  udnd  byaone  direraiba  dr  eiseraiBe.  From  five  till  bedtime^ 
follow  what  my  inclination  leads  me  to;  whether  it  be  to  go  abroad,  or  stay  at 
home  and  read  either  Anatomy,  fhpA^  ot  Chemistry,  or  any  other  book  1 
weattoperaae. 

This  is  followed  bj  the  eneuioi^.  aecouBt  of  hie  oecajj^atioes  on 

each  week-day  for  two  weeks  ^ 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Anatomy;  Wednesday,  Instltates  of  Physic  Thnte* 
di^,  Surgery.  Friday,  Chemistry,  with  the  Materia  Medica.  Saturday,  Physic 
ette  haiC  and  Surgety  one  half 

Monday,  Anatomy.  Tuesday,  Anatomy  one  hal(  and  Surgeiy  one  haliS 
Wednesday,  Surgeiy.  Thursday,  Institutes  of  Physic.  Friday,  Physic.  Sat- 
avday^  Chemistrf,  witk  the  Materia  MednSi 

When:  any  man,  young  or  otd,  tbtiS  n)tetho<£cal1y  disposes  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  hours  of  each  dky  wi1&  fefefenoe  to  sys< 
tematie  study  and  cnltnre  in  pni^nii^  various  branches  of  knowl- 
<Hlge^  not  negleetfol  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  necessity  of 
rehacatiott,  we  nia|y  be^  snre  that  he  will  make,  if  he  be  not  already, 
a  t^e*  philosopher.  The  fact^  also,  that  Thompson  had  to  teach 
while  he  was  himself  learning,  wonld  rtake  it  certain  that  he  would 
do  both'  to  better  purpose  In  boarding  aronnd  lor  short  periods 
with  saccessive'  fitmilito  in  many  country  towns,^-the  ^hion  for 
the  district  schoolnMiter  of  those  time8,-^he  hrgeXj  increased  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  Khings. 

In  a  letter  addressed'  to  Mr.  Baldwin  iU  1771,  he  proposes  ^  the 
fertnation  of  a  society  for  propagating  learning  and  nsefnl  knowl^ 
edge  by  Means  of  questions'  to  be  proposed  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  and  each  to  bring  in  his  answer;'  to  be  entered  in  a  book 
which  he  had  purchased  for  that  pmpose.  Here  is  more  fruit  from' 
Cotton- Mathet^s  *Ik«iy  i6  do  Chod^  or  possibly  more  directly  from 
Franklin^s  experiment  of  the  '  Jdnto  Clnb '  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  whiter' of  1771,  Thompson  tanght  a  district' school  in  the* 
town  of  Bradford,  on  the  Kerrimack.  Here  he  was  so  well  esteemed 
for  faithfidl  services  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Concord,  NewHamp^ 
shire,  higher  up  the  same  river;  by  Colonel  Timothy  Walker,  and 
offered  a  situation  in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  which  would  se- 
cure him  a  permanent  position;  Concord,  under  its  Indian  name  of 
Penacook,  had  been  churned  on  its  settlement  by  the  Bnglisfa  as 
being  within  the  bounds  and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.    As 
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sncb  it  had  been  incorporated  in  I78d«-d4,  as  a  town  in  Essex 
County,  Massachnsetta,  under  the  name  of  Bumford,  probably  firom 
a  town  of  that  name,  generally  called  Romford,  about  twelve  miles 
from  London,  whence  some  of  the  original  settlera  in  the  New  Eng- 
land wilderness  had  emigrated.  The  name  has  interest  for  us,  as 
it  was  chosen  by  Benjamin  Thompson  for  a  title  when  he  was  made 
a  '  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.'  The  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Concord,  to  mark  the  restoration  of  harmony  alter  a 
long  period  of  agitation  as  to  its  provincial  jurisdiction  and  its  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors.  It  was  gratitude  which  prompted  Thomp- 
son to  make  the  name  of  Rnmford  titular,  and  he  expressed  most 
tenderly  and  reverently  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  venerated 
minister  of  the  place, — ^his  patron,  g^ide,  and  father-in-law. 

Thompson  had  reason  for  this  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation. 
Had  he  &Ilen  upon  peaceful  times,  and  made  his  native  country  his 
home  for  life,  the  propitious  start  which  he  received  in  Concord  and 
the  friends  which  there  nuide  his  family  circle,  would  have  secured 
for  him  high  position  and  success. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minister  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  a  native  of  Wobum,  and  connected  already  with  the 
Thompson  family,  had  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  early  settlers  in 
1730  as  their  spiritual  guide,  and  continued  in  their  service  as  such 
till  his  death,  September  2, 1782,  after  a  ministr}*  of  fifty-two  years. 
He  was  one  of  that  class  of  ministers,  characterisUc  of  New  England 
from  its  colonization  down  nearly  to  our  own  times,  who,  while 
holding  a  position  and  authority  officially  and  conventionally  su- 
preme among  the  people  of  a  settlement,  proved  worthy  of  esteem, 
and  used  their  influence  for  unqualified  good.  Mr.  Walker  was  the 
most  honored  citizen  of  Concord,  as  well  as  its  beloved  minister,  and 
he  has  been  honored  in  the  line  of  his  descendants.  Be  had  been 
thrice  sent  on  missions  to  England  on  business  connected  with  the 
disputes  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  and  province,  and  had 
there  impressed  the  legal  counsel  which  he  employed,  and  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  he  was  heard,  in  a  manner  that  insured  his  suc- 
cess. He  also  used  his  opportunities  abroad  for  observation  and 
acquisition,  so  as  to  enhance  his  influence  at  home.  Hb  son.  Colonel 
Timothy  Walker,  a  lawyer,  was  also  a  man  of  talent  and  position. 

But  next  to  the  minister,  just  previous  to  Thompson's  visit  to 
Concord,  Colonel  Benjamin  Rolfe  held  place  and  power  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  the  squire,  was  rich  and  public-spirited.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  having  been  the  first  owner  and  driver  of  a  curricle 
and  a  pur  of  horses  in  New  Hampshire,  always  excepting  the  Gov- 
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ernor*s  at  Portsmoath.  Colonel  Rolfe  baving  tired  as  a  bachelor 
till  be  was  aboat  sixty  years  old,  tben  married  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rey.  Timothy  Walker,  she  being  at  the  time  about  thirty. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  interleaved  almanacs  in  which  the  good 
minister  was  in  the  habit  of  entering  his  official  acts  and  matters  of 
church  record  have  been  lost,  and  thus  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of 
some  dates  which  would  interest  us.  The  Concord  town  records 
say  that  Sarah  Walker  was  bom  October  6, 1739.  She  was  married 
to  Colonel  Rolfe  in  1769.  They  had  one  son,  afterward  Colonel 
Paul  Rolfe.  The  father  died  December  21,  1771,  in  his  sixty-sec^ 
ond  year,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  son  a  large  estate.  He  built  a 
fine  house  at  the  so-called  '  Eleven  Lots,*  since  known  as  the  Rolfe 
House.  It  was  here  that  his  widow,  as  the  wife  of  Count  Rumford, 
lived,  and  died  on  January  19,  1792,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

When  Benjamin  Thompson  went  to  Concord  as  a  teacher  he  was 
in  the  glory  of  his  youth,  not  having  yet  reached  manhood.  His 
friend  Baldwin  describes  him  as  of  a  fine  manly  make  and  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  handsome  features,  bright  blue  eyes, 
JBUid  dark  auburn  bur.  He  had  the  manners  and  polish  of  a  gentle- 
man, with  fascinating  ways,  and  an  ability  to  make  himself  agree- 
able. So  diligently,  too,  had  he  used  his  opportunities  of  culture 
and  reading,  that  he  might  well  have  shined  even  in  a  circle  socially 
more  exacting  than  that  to  which  he  was  now  introduced.  We  may 
anticipate  here  the  conclusion  to  which  the  review  of  his  whole  ca- 
reer will  lead  us, — that,  as  a  boy  or  man,  he  was  never  one  to  allow 
an  opportunity  of  advancement  to  escape  him.  He  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction  as  a  teacher.  The  traditions  that  linger  in  the 
older  homes  at  Concord,  like  those  at  Wilmington,  include  a  laige 
element  of  the  reminiscences  of  certain  accomplishments  and  activ- 
ities of  the  young  teacher  which  were  not  of  strictly  official  charac- 
ter. He  was  skilled  in  vaulting  and  other  athletic  feats,  and  he  won 
very  early  in  his  life  the  repute  of  gallantry. 

When  Count  Rumford,  looking  back  from  the  achievements  and 
honors  of  his  foreign  career,  told  his  friend  Pictet  of  his  deep  in- 
debtedness to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  for  kindly  oversight  and  counsel, 
for  fostering  patronage,  and  for  fatherly  love,  his  thoughts  must  have 
turned  into  feelings  as  he  tenderly  recalled  some  happy  scenes  and 
hours  in  that  country  parsonage.  There,  and  to  the  house  of  the 
younger  Walker,  Thompson  often  went  to  give  account  of  his  ped- 
agogueship  and  to  enjoy  social  pleasures.  There  and  at  other  places, 
he  would  meet  the  daughter  and  sister  in  her  early  widowhood* 
The  tradition  is  that  she  facilitated  what  is  often  to  the  young  man 
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%he  diflScoIt  erUb  in  n  relaitioD  which  w  easy  before  and  after  that 
crisis  is  past  An  engagement  waa  speedily  effected  between  Urn 
parties  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  reverend  father. 

The  beforeomentioned  *  curricle/  left  among  the  effects  of  Ck>loiiei 
Rolfe,  was  now  pat  to  sendee.  The  lady  invited  the  joong  teacher, 
who  was  no  longer  to  preside  over  a  achool,  to  accompany  her  on 
an  excursidu  to  Bpston,  ft  drive  of  over  sixty  mil^  she  having 
friends  on  the  wny  whose  hospitality  was  sore.  She  took  eare,  with 
his  own  efficient  cooperation,  to  have  him  famished  in  Boston  with 
all  that  was  requisite  at  the  time  for  fashionable  array,  inolading  the 
offices  of  tailor  and  hair-dressen  Of  course  the  color  of  hia  gar- 
ments was  his  own  fiivorite  scarlet,  ominous  of  the  ill  esteem  int0 
which  he  was  soon  to  fall  as  too  friendly  to  those  whose  military 
garb  was  of  that  hue.  Ti:adition  reports^  that  as  the  pair,  not  yet 
married,  were  on  their  homeward  way,  the  lady  ordered  the  corricle 
to  stop  at  the  door  of  Mrs^  Pierce's  honse,  the  inother  of  her  com* 
panion.  That  mother,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  the  fortunes  of  her  sob,  was  amazed  at  the  apparition  at 
her  humble  doorway,  and  especially  at  the  gorgeous  and  extrava- 
gant array  of  her  son,  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the  not  idle^ 
but  unprofitable  busy  experimenter.  She  is  reported  to  have  given 
vent  to  her  surprise  in  the  rebuking  qnestioB,  ^  Why,  Ben,  my  son, 
how  could  you  go  and  lay  out  all  your  winter's  earnings  in  finery  f 
The  tradition  continues  that  the  mother,  hesitating  somewhat  about 
the  character  of  her  son's  female  companion,  and  the  explanation 
given  by  her,  was  finally,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Hay,  made 
to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  She  still  wished  time 
to  think  upon  it,  but  on  the  next  day  gave  her  consent 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Walker  Rolfe  in 
November,  1772 — their  only  child  Sarah,  who  afterward  was  received 
at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  Countess  Bumford,  was 
bom  Oct.  18, 1774,  in  the  Bolfe  Mansion  in  Concord.  On  their 
marriage  tour  to  Portsmonth,  -the  husband  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Governor  Wentworth,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  address 
that  he  soon  gave  him  a  commission  to  fill  a  vacant  Majorship  ia 
the  Second  Provincial  Begiment  of  New  Hampshire.  That  com* 
mission,  addressed  as  it  was  to  his  weak  poiat, — ^his  personid  vanity 
— detached  him  from  his  old  friends  and  the  great  minority  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  widening  chasm  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities,  he  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  and  left  his  home,  hia  wife  and  child,  and 
clove  to  the  royal  cause. 
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BBSIDBNOt  AHD  OOODPATIOir  QT  ■TCLJDn)— 1776-1^83. 

Benjamin  Thompson  arrived  m  Eoglmnd  in  the  British  iingata 
Scarborough  in  May,  1776,  the  bearer  of  gloomy  dispatches  from 
General  €rage,  who  had  just  eTacnated  Bostont  to  Lord  Geoige 
Gormaine,  the  Britie^  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs-— by 
whom  he  was  soon  offered  a  post  in  his  office.  Of  whatever  nature 
were  the  services  which  Thompson  rendered  to  the  public  bosineas, 
they  must  have  been  of  oonsiderable  ^alue^;  for  in  17801,  four  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  raised  by  his  patron,  Lord  Ger- 
maine,  to  the  post  of  Undeivsecretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  an 
instance  of  promotion  which,  coneidoriag  the  circnmBtances  in  which 
the  Bul]|ject  oi  it  stood,  is  afanoet  Bnenunpled*  The  usual  accom- 
paniment of  such  a  situation  was,  and  is,  a  aeat  in  parliament;  and 
aoeording  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  when  rneUemen  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  their  disposal.  Lord  Germaine,  if  he 
had  so  chosen,  might  have  conferred  a  seat-on  his  American  prot^gd; 
bnt  it  was  probably  imagined  that  the  admission  into  pariaament  of 
a  man  so  unpopular  in  America  would  be  attended  with  disadvan- 
tages, and  that,  at  all  events,  Thompson's  talents  were  better  fitted 
for  the  desk  than  the  senate.  The  income  and  consequence,  how- 
ever, which  he  derived  firom  his  office  gave  him  admission  to  the 
highest  metropolitan  circles ;  and  he  had  thus  opportunities  not  only 
of  becommg  known,  but  also  of  exercising  his  inventive  mind  in 
many  pursuits  not  immediately  -connected  with  his  official  duties. 
Bertility — a  disposition  to  propose  improvemeiAs  in  all  departments 
—seems  to  have  been  his  most  striking  characteristic ;  and  it  was 
probably  this  ready  genius  for  practical  reforms  in  every  thing  which 
came  under  his  notice,  that  recommended  him  eo  much  to  public  men. 
A  man  who,  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  can  drop  valua- 
ble suggestions,  allowing  others  to  gfasp  at  them,  and  enjoy  the 
credit  of  carrying  them  into  efiect,  is  likely  to  "be  a  favorite. 
Thompson  appears  to  liave  been  sudi  a  man—^  person  who,  hold- 
ing no  ostensible  post  but  that  of  Under^eeretaiy  for  the  Colonies, 
could  yet,  out  of  &e  ridmess  of  an  ever4nventive  mind,  scatter 
hints  which  would  be  thankfully  reeeivtd  by  men  of  all  professions. 

While  concerning  himsdf  generaUy,  however,  in  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, Thompson  was  at  the  same  time  following  out  certain  specific 
Ikes  of  scientific  investigation.  •*  As  early  as  1777/  says  Ms  biog- 
rapher, '  be  made  some  carious  and  interesting  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  solid  bodies.  These  were  never  publialied,  and  would 
.probably  have  been  superseded  by  more  fall  investigations  made  by 
subsequent  experimenters.    In  1778,  he  enq>loyed  himself  in  experi-. 
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menu  on  tlie  strength  of  gnnpowder  and  the  Telocity  of  militiuy 
projectilee,  and  these  were  followed  np  by  a  croise  of  some  months 
in  the  Channel  fleet,  where  he  proposed  to  repeat  his  invesiigationa 
on  a  laiger  scale.'  On  this  subject^  Thompson  cominnnicated  ser- 
end  papers  to  the  PhUoiopkieal  Tranmctioni  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  whieh  he  had  become  a  member.  Passing  over  these  scientific 
locnbrations,  we  hasten  to  reach  that  period  of  Rnmford's  life  at 
which  he  foand  himself  in  a  situodon  to  give  full  scope  to  hia  genioa 
for  improvements. 

As  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  proceeded,  it 
became  evident  that  the  latter  mnst  triumph.  The  anti-American 
paity  in  Great  Britain  lost  ground ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  capitn- 
lation  of  Lord  Comwallis  reaching  England,  a  division  took  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Greoige  €termaine  found  it  necessary  to  reaign 
office.  As  his  policy,  however,  in  American  affidrs  had  been  agree- 
able to  the  wishes  of  C^ige  IIL,  he  retired  with  the  honors  of  a 
peersge,  and  was  able  still  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  friends. 
Not  the  least  distinguished  of  these  was  Under-secretary  Thomp- 
son, who,  whether  he  had  co5perated  with  his  prindpal  in  all  his 
measures  and  views,  or  whether,  *  aocordlng  to  his  own  statement 
afterward  to  Cuvier,  he  was  disgusted  at  Lord  Germaine*s  want  of 
Judgment,'  had  at  least  done  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  deserve 
a  parting  token  of  regard.  Accordingly,  by  the  influence  of  the 
fallen  minister,  Thompson  was  sent  out  to  New  York,  in  the  year 
1781,  with  the  royal  commission  of  major,  which  was  afterward 
changed  for  that  of  lieutenant-eolonel,  charged  with  the  task  of  or- 
ganising an  efficient  regiment  of  dragoons  out  of  the  broken  and 
disjointed  native  cavaliy  regiments  which  had  been  fighting  on  the 
royalist  side. 

His  appearance  on  the  mifitary  field,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  has  not  added  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  peculiar  genius  in 
oiganization  or  sanitary  improvements ;  and  his  exploits  consisted  in 
occasional  sallies  with  a  small  cavalry  corps  out  of  Charleston  (where 
he  landed,  the  fleet  having  been  driven  by  adverse  winds  beyond 
Now  York),  in  the  winter  of  1781-2,  in  search  of  supplies  for  the 
command  of  General  Leslie  stationed  there ;  or  in  oiganising  the 
King's  American  Dragoons,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  Queen's 
Bangen  (composed  originally  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  Tories 
and  other  loyalist  troopers),  and  in  building  and  holding  a  fort  in  the 
town  of  Huntington,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He 
returned  to  England  in  April,  1783,  and  in  August,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  Grenenl  CarltoD,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  King's  American  Dragoons. 

Peace  having  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Thompson,  shortly  after  his  return,  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  in  order  that  he  might  travel  on  the  continent  Passing 
through  France  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  he  had  reached  Strasbourg 
on  the  German  frontier,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  changed 
his  prospects,  and  gave  a  direction  to  his  life  different  from  what  he 
intended  or  could  have  anticipated.  A  review  of  the  garrison  of 
Strasbourg  being  held,  he  presented  himself  on  the  field  as'  a  spec- 
tator, *  mounted  on  a  superb  English  horse,  and  in  the  full  uniform 
pf  his  rank  as  colonel  of  dragoons.'  The  French  o£5cer8  were  eager 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  conspicuous  stranger,  the  more  so 
that  his  attendance  at  a  review  of  French  troops  in  full  English  uni- 
form was  regarded  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  deserved  a  return. 
Among  those  who  entered  into  conversation  with  him  was  Prince 
Maximilian,  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  who  had  served  as  the  commander  of  a  French  regiment  in  the 
American  war.  So  agreeable  was  the  impression  which  Thompson 
made  on  the  Prince,  thai  on  learning  his  circumstances  and  inten- 
tions, the  latter  offered  him  an  introduction  to  his  uncle,  the  Bava- 
rian Elector,  in  case  he  should  be  inclined  to  alter  his  design  of 
proceeding  to  Vienna,  and  make  trial  of  the  Bavarian  service.  The 
proposal  pleased  Thompson,  and,  furnished  with  the  Prince's  letter 
of  introductiop,  he  set  out  for  Munich.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  art,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  of  conciliating  favor; 
and  on  his  very  first  audience  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
offered  an  important  situation  at  coort.  Still  clinging,  however,  to 
his  resolution  of  visiting  Vienna,  he  did  not  accept  the  offer ;  but 
after  spending  some  time  at  Munich,  during  which  the  Elector's 
esteem  for  him  increased  more  and  more,  he  set  out  for  the  Austrian 
capital  The  Elector,  however,  continued  to  send  him  pressing  in- 
vitations to  enter  his  service;  and  learning  at  Vienna  that  the 
Turkish  war  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
Colonel  Thompson  at  length  promised  that,  provided  he  could  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  British  Majesty,  he  would  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Munich.  Proceeding  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
consent  which  was  required,  he  was  received  with  great  kindness 
by  Gkorge  III.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
gave  him  permission,  while  resigning  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
to  retain  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  half-pay  attached 
to  it    He  left  England  as  Sir  Bxnjamin  Thompson. 
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BBmnrcs  ▲«>  wobk  nr  bjltabia,  1184-M. 
At  the  clow  of  the  year  1784,  Sir  Benjamin  lliompaon  took  op 
bis  residence  in  Manich,  filling  the  pott  of  Aid-de-Camp  aad  CSimm- 
berliun  to  the  Elector — ^with  functions  at  once  military  and  civiL 
Disconnected  by  any  ties  of  blood,  or  interest  with  the  people  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  charged  with  daties  of  the  most  delicate  and  difll- 
colt  character — ^the  reoiganisation  of  the  entire  military  system,  and 
the  introdoction  of  order,  efficiency,  and  economy,  into  the  whole 
internal  administration*  We  shall  confine  onr  brief  notice  of  bia 
beneficent  labors  in  Bavaria  to  certain  sanitary,  industrial,  and  edu- 
cational measures  connected  with  the  army  and  the  poor. 

One  of  his  earliest  measures  was  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
Academy  at  Munich,  of  which  be  gives  an  account  after  it  bad  been 
in  operation  sii  years.' 

This  Acsdemj,  which  consists  of  180  416v«s  or  popQa^  is  divided  into  three 
dasses.  The  first  daaa,  which  is  designed  for  the  edncstxon  of  orphans  and 
other  children  of  the  pooler  daaies  of  Mitttaiy  Ofloen,  and  tfaoee  emplojed  in 
the  Civil  Departments  of  the  State,  conaists  dT  thirty  pupils,  who  are  reoeiv9d 
gratis^  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  jeari^  and  who  remain  in  the  Academj 
fear  yeara.  The  second  claal,  which  is  deoigned  to  assist  the  poorer  nolnlily 
and  less  opulent  among  the  merchants,  citizens,  and  servants  of  government^  in 
giving  their  sons  a  good  general  edncation,  consists  of  sixty  pnpus,  who  are  re- 
ceived ttcm  the  age  of  deven  to  fifteen  years^  and  who  pay  to  the  Aoadem 
twMve  florins  a  month ;  for  which  som  tb^  are  fed,  clothed,  and  inatmoted. 
The  third  daas^  consisting  of  ninety  papils,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenUr 
years,  who  are  all  admitted  gratia,  is  designed  principally  to  bring  forward  am 
youths  among  the  lower  daases  of  the  people  ss  show  evident  signs  of  iwciom 
mon  iaJenta  and  genius^  joined  to  a  sound  constitution  of  body,  and  a  good 
moral  character. 

All  Commanding  OflBoers  of  regiments,  and  Public  OAoen  in  Civfl  Vepu^ 
ments,  and  all  Civu  Magistrates,  are  authorized  and  tnoUed  to  recommend  sol^ 
jects  for  this  daas  of  the  Academy  and  they  are  not  confined  in  th«r  cfaoiGe  to 
any  partieolar  ranks  of  society  but  they  ars  attowed  to  noommend  persons  of 
the  lowest  extraction,  and  most  obscure  origin.  Private  soldiers,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  and  even  the  children  of  tte  poorest  mechanics  and  day*laboi^ 
ers,  are  admissible,  provided  they  possess  the  necessary  requisites ;  name^,  wf 
eoBtraordinary  natural  gennu,  a  healthy  constitution,  and  a  good  chacacter;  but 
if  the  sabject  recommended  should  be  found  waotnig  in  any  of  these  reqinsite 
<uialiAQations,  he  would  not  only  be  leftised  admittanee  into  the  Academy,  bal 
uie  person  who  recommended  him  would  be  veiy  severely  reprimanded. 

The  greatest  severi^  is  neeessary  upon  these  occasions^  otherwise  It  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  abuses.  An  estabUsnmenti  designed  for  the  enooonge- 
ment  of  genius,  and  for  calling  forth  into  public  utility  talents  wMdi  would 
otherwise  remain  buried  and  lost  in  obscurity,  would  soon  become  a  /o6  for 
providing  for  relations  and  dependents. 

One  circumstance,  relative  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  Academy,  may^ 
perhaps,  be  thought  net  unworthy  of  being  particularly  mentioned,  and  tiiat  is 
the  very  moderate  expense  at  which  this  iMtitntion  is  maintained.  By  a  oalcfs- 
lation,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  four  years,  I  find  that  the  whole 
Aoademy,  consisting  of  180  pupik,  with  professors  and  masters  of  every  Idnd, 
servants,  clothing,  board,  lodging,  firewood,  ligh^  repairs,  and  eveiy  ether 
article,  house-rent  alone  excepted,  amounts  to  no  more  -than  28,000  florins  a 
year,  which  is  no  more  than  155  florins^  or  about  fourteen  pounds  sterling  a 
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fear  for  eaoh  pupil;  ft  BmiU  rom  indeed,  eoosideiisg  Ibe  manner  In  which  they 
are  kept,  and  the  education  th^  receive. 

Thoogh  this  Academy  ia  called  a  MUUary  Aeademyf  it  la  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  education  of  those  who  are  destined  for  the  army ;  but  it  is  rather 
an  establishment  of  general  .education,  where  the  youth  are  instructed  in  eveiy 
science,  and  taught  every  bodily  exercise,  and  personal  aooomplishment,  which 
constitute  a  liberal  education;  and  which  fits  them  eaually  for  the  station  of  a 
private  gentleman, — for  the  study  of  any  of  the  learned  professions, — or  for  any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  under  the  government 

As  this  institution  is  principally  designed  as  a  nursery  for  genius, — as  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  formation  of  men, — ^for  the  formation  of  recU  men,  possessed  of 
strength  and  character,  as  well  as  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  capable  of 
rendering  essential  service  to  the  State;  at  all  public  examinations  of  the  pupils, 
the  heads  of  all  the  public  departments  are  invited  to  be  present,  in  oider  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  mark  those  who  discover  talents 
peculiarly  useful  in  any  particular  department  of  public  employment 

Improvement  in  M&Uary  EdueaUon  and  OrganiMaHon. 

Omitting  all  the  misceUaneoos  improvements  of  a  minor  or  mechanical  naturs 
which  were  effected  by  Thcmipson  in  matters  oonnected  with  the  military  service 
•^-48,  for  instance,  in  the  coDstructian  of  cannon,  in  the  nnilbrm  of  the  sokUen, 
their  drill,  Ac. — let  us  attend  to  the  moral  principle  which  ruled  all  his  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  armv.  '  I  have  endeaviuned,'  he  say^ 
'in  all  my  operations,  to  unite  the  interest  of  the  soldier  with  the  interest  of 
pivil  society,  and  to  render  the  military  foroe^  even  in  time  4if  peace,  subservient 
to  ite  public  good.  To  iaoQitate  and  promote  these  Important  objects,  to  estab- 
lish a  respectable  standing  army,  which  should  do  the  least  possible  harm  to  the 
population,  morals,  manu&ctures^  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  it  was  neces* 
aa^  to  make  soldiers  citizens,  and  dtizens  soldieis.^  To  this  principle,  or  at 
least  to  the  precise  form  in  which  It  is  here  stated,  different  persons  will  make 
different  olajections,  according  as  their  sympathies  aie  civil  or  military;  but 
Rumford's  general  view,  that  eoldUre  sJuwld  be  (realtd  as  mm,  can  not  be  im* 

J>ugned.  The  army  being  essentially  the  offspring  of  an  age  of  physical  foro^ 
t  is  certainly  difficult  to  organise  it  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
repudiates  physical  force.  To  do  this^-in  other  words,  to  make  the  army,  as 
auch,  a  moral  agent — ^is  Impossible;  but  it  is  quito  possible  to  render  a  large 
general  culture  and  much  mdividual  fteedom  compatible  with  strict  discipline; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  modem  maxim  is,  that  the  army  is  a  part  of  society,  em* 
ployed,  it  is  true,  in  services  of  a  peouliar  nature,  which  require  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, but  not  on  that  account  cot  off  ftom  the  general  mass  of  the 
community.  Such  was  the  maxim  of  the  Bavarian  minister.  Besides  what  he 
4id  to  inoroase  the  physical  comfort  of  the  soMier  by  superior  food,  dothing^ 
and  accommodation,  he  adopted  means  for  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  improve* 
ment  of  all  connected  with  l^e  military  servioe.  'Bchools  were  established  in 
all  the  regiments  for  instructing  the  soldiers  and  their  children  in  reading,  writ* 
ing,  and  arithmetia  Besides  these  schools  of  instruotion,  others,  called  schools 
of  industry,  were  established  ia  the  regiments,  where  the  soldiers  and  their 
children  were  taught  various  kinds  of  work,  and  ttom  whence  they  were  sop- 
plied  with  raw  matoriais  to  work  for  their  own  emolument  As  nothing  is 
so  certainly  fatal  to  morals  ss  habitual  idlenesq,  every  possible  means  was 
adopted  that  could  be  deviaed  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  troops. 
Bvery  encouragement  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to  employ  their  leisure  time 
when  they  were  off  dutv  in  working  for  their  own  emolument;  and  among 
pther  encouragements,  the  meet  effieaoious  of  aU,  that  of  allowing  them  fuU 
Uber^  to  diapose  of  the  money  acqubed  by  their  labor  in  any  way  they  should 
think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any  aocount  cf  it  to  any  body.' 
Besides  working  at  their  various  trades  for  such  as  chose  to  employ  them,  the 
soldieis  were  employed  as  laboDsn  '  in  all  public  works,  such  as  making  and  re- 
pairing highwava,  draining  marsbe^  repairing  the  banka  of  rivers,  &a ;  and  in 
all  audi  oases  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  provide  for  tbeir  oooofortable  sub- 
sistenoe,  and  even  for  their  amusement  To  preserve  good  order  and  harmony 
among  those  who  were  detaohed  upon  these  working  partiei^  a  certain  propor- 
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tion  of  officers  and  non-commisdoned  officers  were  always  sent  with  them,  and 
tlieee  commonlj  serred  as  oyerseers  of  the  works,  and  as  such  were  paid.' 

The  particular  plan,  howeyer,  which  enabled  Thompson,  while  he  was  im- 
proving the  personal  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  tummg  the  peace  establish- 
ment to  greater  account  than  before  for  the  general  good  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  to  diminish  greatly  the  expense  of  its  support,  was  that  of  permaneni 
garrisons.  The  whole  army  was  distributed  through  the  various  cities  of  the 
electorate,  each  city  being  garrisoned  by  troops  drawn  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict This  plan  possessed  many  advantages.  *  A  peasant  would  more  readily 
consent  to  his  son  engaging  himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  perma- 
nently stationed  in  his  neighborhood,  than  in  one  at  a  great  distance,  or  whose 
destination  was  uncertain ;  and  when  the  station  of  a  regiment  is  permanent, 
and  it  receives  Its  recruits  from  the  district  of  countiy  Immediately  surrounding 
its  headquarters,  the  men  who  go  home  on  fUrlough  have  but  a  short  journey  to 
make,  and  are  easily  assembled  in  case  of  an  emergency.'  Every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  all  who  could  be  spared  from  garrison  duty  to  go  home  on 
furlough ;  an  arrangement  which  was  both  agreeable  to  the  men — who,  during 
their  al^sence,  might  be  cultivating  their  littie  iamily  farms,  or  otherwise  em- 
ploying themselves  at  anv  trade— and  economical  for  the  state,  because,  while 
the  men  were  on  forlough,  they  received  no  pay,  but  only  their  rationa  Tbus^ 
while  in  every  garrison  town  there  remained  a  sufficient  nucleus  of  men  to  do 
garrison  duty,  and  who,  while  receiving  foil  military  pay,  were  at  liberty  to  earn 
additional  money  during  their  leisure  time  by  extra  work,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  distributed  through  the  community,  pursuing  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  citizens,  but  ready  to  assemble  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  bound  to 
be  in  the  field  at  least  six  weeks  every  year.  The  assumed  necessity  for  such 
a  state  of  military  preparation  gives  one  a  striking  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
oontinent  at  this  epoch. 

Not  content  with  the  mere  negative  achievement  of  organizing  the  army,  so 
that '  it  should  do  the  least  possible  harm,'  Thompson  endeavored  to  make  it  an 
instrument  of  positive  good.  His  plan  of  permanent  garrisons  and  easy  for- 
loughs,  by  establishing  a  constant  flux  of  men  to  and  from  a  center,  suggested 
the  somewhat  novel  idea  of  making  the  army  the  medium  for  spreading  usefol 
improvements  of  all  kinds  through  the  counti7.  Supposing,  for  Instance,  tiiat 
pains  were  taken  to  teach  the  soldiers  in  garrison  any  useful  art  not  then  known 
in  Bavaria,  but  which  might  be  naturalist  there,  it  is  obvious  that  when  these 
men  were  distributed  over  the  country  on  forlough,  they  would  carry  with 
them  not  onlv  their  own  superior  industrial  hAbits,  but  the  art  itself.  The  im- 
provement of  Bavarian  agriculture  by  this  means  was  one  of  Thompson's  most 
anxious  wishes.  Yei7  few  of  the  recent  improvements  in  that  art,  he  says^ 
such  as  the  cultivation  of  clover  and  turnips,  the  regular  succession  of  crops, 
kCf  had  then  found  their  way  into  general  practice;  and,  above  all,  the  potato 
was  almost  unknown  in  Bavaria  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  better  system  of 
agriculture,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  naturalize  the  potato  among  the  Ba- 
varians, Thompson  devised  the  system  of  military  gardens— that  is^ '  pieces  of 
ground  in  or  adjoining  to  the  garrison  towns,  which  were  regularly  laid  out 
and  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  ana 
private  soldiers  belonging  to  the  regiments  in  garrison.'  In  these  gardens  every 
private  soldier  was  assigned  a  piece  of  ground,  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  square  feet  in  extent  This  piece  of  ground  was  to  remain  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  that  soldier  so  long  as  he  served  in  the  regiment ;  he  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  cultivate  it  in  any  way,  and  to  dispose  of  ,the  produce  in  any  way  he  chose; 
it,  however,  he  did  not  choose  to  work  in  it,  but  wished  rather  to  spend  his  pay 
in  idleness,  he  might  do  so;  but  in  that  case  the  piece  of  ground  was  to  be 
taken  from  him,  and  so  also  If  he  neglected  it  Every  means  were  used  to  at- 
tach the  soldiers  to  their  garden  labor:  seeds  and  manure  were  fomished  them 
at  a  cheap  rate ;  whatever  instruction  was  necessary,  was  given  them ;  and 
little  huts  or  summer  houses  were  erected  in  the  gardens,  to  afford  them  shdter 
when  it  rained.  '  The  eflbct  of  the  plan,'  says  Kumfoid,  *  was  much  greater 
and  more  important  than  I  oould  have  expected.  The  soldiers,  from  being  the 
most  indolent  of  mortals,  and  firom  having  very  little  knowledge  of  gardening, 
became  industrious  and  skillfiil  cultivators,  and  grew  so  fond  of  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly of  potatoes^  that  these  uaefiil  and  wholesome  productions  began  to 
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coDstitate  a  yeiy  eaiential  part  of  their  daOj  food.  These  improyements  began 
also  to  spread  among  the  urmers  and  peasants  throughout  the  whole  country. 
There  was  hardly  a  soldier  that  went  on  furlough  that  did  not  carry  with  him  a 
few  potatoes  for  planting,  and  a  little  collection  of  garden  seeds ;  and  I  have 
already  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  little  gardens  here  and  there  making  their 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.' 

In  1784,  when  he  commenced  his  residence  in  Bavaria,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  titles  and 
fanctions  were  those  of  Aid^e-Camp'  and  Chamberlain  to  the 
Elector.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  received  the  appointments  of 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State  and  Major-€hineraI  in  the  army , 
the  Elector  at  the  same  time  procuring  him  the  decorations  of  two 
orders  of  Polish  knighthood,  in  lien  of  the  Bavarian  order,  which 
the  German  knighthood  prevented  him  from  bestowing.  The  sci- 
entific part  of  the  oommnoity  also  showed  their  esteem  for  him  by 
electing  him  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Mannheim. 
All  this  took  place  not  long  after  Thompson  had  settled  in  Manich. 
Every  year  of  his  subsequent  stay  brought  him  fresh  honors.  In 
1787,  when  on  a  visit  to  Prussia,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  * 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin ;  in  Bavaria,  to  follow  the  list  of 
dignities  given  by  his  American  biographer, '  he  attained  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
general  Staff,  Minister  of  War,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Police 
of  the  Electorate ;  he  was  for  some  time  Chief  of  the  Regency  that 
exercised  sovereignty  during  the  absence  of  the  Elector ;  and  in 
that  interval  between  the  death,  in  1790,  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
and  the  coronation  of  his  successor  Leopold,  the  Elector  becoming 
Vicar  of  the  Empire,  availed  himself  of  the  prerogatives  of  that 
ofiSce  to  make  him  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.'  When 
this  last  dignity  was  conferred  on  him,  Thompson  chose  the  title  of 
Count  of  Bum/ordf  in  memory  of  the  American  village  where  he 
had  once  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  schoolmaster. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Count  Rumford  in  the  details 
of  his  immense  scheme  for  clearing  the  sU^ets  of  cities  and  the 
public  highways  in  Bavaria  of  the  enormous,  and  apparently  inerad- 
icable evil  of  beggary.    In  his  second  *  Essay,**  the  Count  observes : 

The  number  of  itinerant  beggars  of  both  sexes  and  all  a^s,  as  well  foreign- 
ers as  natives,  who  strolled  about  the  country  in  all  directionsi  levying  contri- 

*  Ea»ttf9  PolitkaL  Eevwrniml,  cmd  Pkihtmfkit^l.  Bj  Bat^mio,  Coont  Ramfoid,  Knif ht 
f^  th«  Oitlen  of  the  White  Eagle  end  8L  Stanitleoi ;  Oluimberleln,  PriTy-Coiineilor  of  State, 
and  LieuteDant-General  in  the  Benrioe  of  hi*  Most  Beiene  HighncM  the  Elector  PaUtiae,  reifniiw 
Doke  of  BaTaria,  Ao.  3  Tob.  Bottoo  .  1796,  ftom  3d  London  Edition.  A  fifth  edition  appearea 
In  London  in  1800,  to  which  a  fborth  .volume  was  added  in  1803.  His  works  were  at  once  tians* 
lated  into  German  and  French.  Tm  BssaTi  on  the  Treatment  of  Pauperism  were  published 
separately  in  London  in  18S1,  and  afaln  in  iSSS^  Dr.  Eltti,  in  his  Life  of  Count  Rnmfoid,  refers 
to  Edward**  '  Faal  in  Cocking  *  (London,  1880),  as  evidence  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  Bumford*s 
devices  which  in  the  beg inninf  of  the  oentarr  called  forth  so  much  enthusiasm  and  fratltude  in  ' 
great  houses  and  humble  homes.  Wherever  be  traveled,  in  Italy,  Scotland.  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
■od  Franect  be  left  in  the  hospitali  nod  other  pnblie  institutions  plans  or  osodels  of  his  inprovementi. 
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botiona  upon  the  iDdustrions  Shliabitents,  steding  tad  robtirfiig;  itnd  leading  a; 
Ufe  of  indolence  and  the  moet  sbameletf  debauchery,  wafl  quite  incredible;  and 
80  numerona  were  the  awanns  of  beggars  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  paitica* 
larlj-  in  the  capital,  so  great  their  Impudence,  and-  ao  peraerermg  their  importu' 
nity,  that  it  waa  almoat  ixnposaible  to  croaa  the  atlMta  without  being  attacked, 
and  abaolutely  forced  to  aatiafy  their  damoroua  demanda.  Thej  not  only* 
iafeated  all  the  atreeta^  puUio  walka,  and  paUio  plaoea,  bat  they  even  made  a 
practice  of  going  into  private  houaea ;  and  the  churchea  were  so  ftill  of  them^ 
that  people  at  their  devotiona  were  continually  hiterrupted*  by  them,  and  were 
frequently  obliged  to  aaitirf^  their  demaoda  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  finiaft 
their  prayera  in  peace  and  quiet.  In  abort,  theae  deteatable  vermin  swarmed 
every  where ;  and  not  only  their  impudence  and  clamoroua  importunity  were 
without  any  bounds,  but  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  diabolioal  arts  and  moat 
horrid  Crimea-  in  prosecution  of  their  trade.  The  growing  number  of  the  be»- 
gara,  and  their  aucceaa,  gave  a  kind  of  idat  to  their  profeaaion ;  and  tlie  habit 
of  begging  became  so  general,  that  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  infamous,  and 
waa  by  degreea  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  the  internal  regulationa  of  aociety* 
Herdsmen  and  shepherda  who  attended  their  flocks  by  the  roadside  were  known 
to  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  ooBtiibutkms  whksh  their  aituatioil 
enabled  them  to  levy  from  paaaengera ;  and  I  have  been  aaaured  that  the  wages 
which  they  received  from  their  employera  were  often  regulated  accordingly. 
The  children  in  every  country  village,  and  those  even  of  the  beat  (arraera,  made 
a  constant  practice  of  begging  from^  aU  atcangera  wha  paaaed ;  and  one  bardljr 
ever  met  a  person  on  foot  upon  the  road,  particularly  a  woman,  who  did  not 
bold  out  her  hand  and  aak  Ibr  charily* 

Count  Rumford  determined  to  grapple  with  this  enormous  eviff 
by  enforcing  laws  already  in  eziBtenee,  and  obtaining  new  ordinanceiP 
still  more  efficient,  by  wbicE  a  little  military  despotism  was  nnitedf 
with  the  habits  of  private  almsgiving,  and  the  relief  doled  oat  by 
the  parochial  overseerBof  the  poor.  K  MUiktry  Work-hotue  "ivsB' 
instituted,  in  the  snbnrbs  of  Munieh-HA^Mble  of  receiving  such' 
beggars  as  were  capable  of  working. 

'It  had  formerly  been  a  maniifkctoTy,  bat  for  many  years  had^ 
been  deserted,  and  Mling  to  rains.  It  was  now  completely  repaired^ 
and  in  part  rebailt.  A  laige  hitchen^  with  i^  laige  eating-room  ad<^ 
joining  it,  and  a  commodioas'  balehonse,  were  added  to  the  build* 
ings;  and  workshops  for  carpenters,  smiths,  tamers,  and  such  other' 
mechanics  were  established,  and  fitmished  with  tools.  Large  halls' 
were  fitted  up  for  spinners  of  hemp,  for  spinners  of  flax,  for  spinners 
of  cotton,  for  spinners  of  wool,  and  for  spinners  of  worsted ;  and 
adjoining  to  each  hall  a  small  room  was  fitted  ap  for  a  clerk  or  in- 
^ctor  of  the  hall.  Halla  were  likewise  fitted  op  for  weavers  of 
woolens,  weavers  of  seiges  and  shalloons,  for  linen  weavers,  for 
weavers  of  cotton  goods,  and  for  stocking  weavers ;  and  workshops 
were  provided  for  clothiers^  doth-shearers,  dyers,  saddlers ;  besides 
rooms  for  wool-sorters,  wool-carders,  wool-combers,  knitters,  seam- 
stresses, &o.  Magazines  were  fitted  np,  as  well  for  finished  mana- 
flKtares  as  for  raw  materials,  and  rooms  fov  coanting-honses ;  store- 
rooms for  the  kitchen  and  bakehouse;  and  dwelling  rooms  for  the 
inspectors  and  oUier  officers.    The  whole  edifiee,  which  was  very* 
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dxtenaiTei  was  fitted  op  iiL  the  neatoit  maniier  possible.  In  doing 
thiS|  even  the  external  appearanee  of  the  boilding  was  attended  to^ 
It  waa  handsomely  painted  wilihont  as  well  as  within. 

Preparation  lumiig  beeamade,  without  any  public  demonstration! 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1700,.  when  Munich  was  sure  to  swarm  with 
beggaiB,the  miMtarjwere  posted  through  the  streets,  and  patrols 
of  cavalry  established  on.  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  capital— * 
with  ordars  to  arrest  and  take  to  the  Town-hall  all  who  should  ask 
for  alma  In  less  than  one  hour  not  a.  beggar  was  to  be  found  in 
the  streets.  They  had  been,  taken  to  the  Town-hall,  where  their 
names  were  written  down„  and  they  were  dismissed  to  their  own 
homes,  with  directions  to  repair  next  day  to  the  '  Military  Woik- 
house,'  as  the  new  establishmebt  was  called,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  fitted  out  with  money  firom  the  military  chest,  and  destined 
chiefly  to  supply  the  army  with  clothing,  iio*  Here  they  were  told 
they  would  find  comfortable  wann  rooms,  a  good  warm  dinner  every 
day,  and  work  for  such  aa  were  able  to  labor,  with  good  wages, 
which  should  be  regularly  paid.  They  might,  or  might  not  come, 
just  as  they  chose,  but  at  aU  enente  they  were  not  to  beg  any  more ; 
and  if  they  appeared  in  the  streets,  they  would  be  apprehended* 
The  circumstancea  of  them  all,  they  were  told,  were  immediately  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  relief  granted  to  such  as  nequired  it» 

On  the  next  day  a- great  number  of  the  beggars  attended  at  the 
Military  Work-house ;  the  rest  hid  themselves ;.  and  so  vigorous  and 
effective  were  the  meaaores  adopted  to  apprehend  mendicants,  that 
after  trying  in  vain  to  renew  their  old  practices,  these,  too,  were 
obliged  at  length  to  yield.  The  experiment  having  succeeded  so 
fiuv  it  was  judged  advisable^  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  their  sup-^ 
port;  and  a  paper  was  aceordii^y  drawn  up  by  Professor  Babo  of 
Munich,  urging  the  citiiena  to  do  their  utmost  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  scourge  of  mendicancy,  by  oo5perating  in  the  new  scheme*. 
The  response  was  genend  and  immediate ;  the  citizens  gladly  agreed 
to  oontribute,  to  enable  the  project  to  be  fairly  carried  out;  and,  in- 
deed, accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  meet  iht  incessant  demands 
of  the  beggars  by  as.iacessantgiving^they  saw  in  the  new  plan  not 
only  an  immediate  moral  relief' but  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  saving. 
Rnmford's  principle  was,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  charitable-  "thn  names  of  such  inhabitants  as  were 
willing  to  subscribe  wove  takeni  doiwn,  with  a  note  of  the  sum  each 
volunteered  to  contabule.,  Thin  smn  might  be  altered  at  the  plea^ 
ore  of  the  snbscriber-*-increased,  diminished,  or  altogether  retracted. 
The  sums  were  to  be  collected  ttgalvAj  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every 
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month,  by  an  officer  who  went  roand  on  pmpoee  among  the  siib- 
BcribeiB  of  each  district  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  miscellaneons  donations,  both  laige  and  small ;  and  every 
possible  means  was  adopted  to  inspire  pablic  ccmfidence  by  maloDg 
the  publication  of  all  acconnts  imperatire. 

In  seixing  npon  the  b^^gars.  Count  Rnmfoid  had  adopted  the 
most  practicable  means  for  arriving  at  a  rery  desirable  end — ^the 
discrimination  of  the  merely  idle  from  the  neceeritons.  To  classify 
these  two  sorts  of  persons  was  his  first  object  When  this  was 
done,  his  work  then  divided  itself  into  two  parts — ^the  reclaiming 
of  the  idle  to  habits  of  industry,  and  the  relief  of  the  really  neoes- 
ntons.  Tlie  modes  of  operation  for  the  one  and  for  the  other  were 
expressly  kept  independent;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  Ramford's  most 
careful  provisions  that  the  work-house  should  not  wear  the  aspect 
of  an  institution  supported  by  charity. 

Of  course  there  was  some  confusion  and  some  mistakes  in  receiv- 
ing 2,600  mendicants  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages  into  a  single 
establishment  in  one  week.  But  soon,  by  distributing  them  amoi^ 
the  various  halls,  and  assigning  to  each  his  particular  place,  they 
were  brought  into  such  order  as  to  enable  the  inspectors  and  in- 
structors to  begin  their  operations.  Those  who  understood  any 
kind  of  work  were  placed  in  the  apartments  where  the  work  they 
understood  was  carried  on ;  and  the  others  being  classed  according 
to  their  sexes,  and  as  much  as  possible  according  to  their  ages,  were 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  diffnent  instructors. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  people  while 
at  work,  and  to  render  their  work  agreeable  to  them.  It  being 
winter,  the  rooms  were  well  warmed  by  fires  kept  r^ularly  burn- 
ing; the  whole  establishment  was  swept  twice  every  day;  attention 
was  paid  to  the  ventilation ;  as  &r  as  el^;ance  was  possible  in  halls 
devoted  to  work,  it  was  consulted ;  and  the  kindest  usage  was  the 
order  of  the  institution.  The  people  arrived  at  the  establishment 
at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  morning ;  they  continued  at  work  till  the 
hour  of  dinner,  when  they  repaired  to  the  dining-hall,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  a  good  dinner  of  white  bread  and  fine  rich 
soup ;  and  after  some  hours  of  further  work,  they  were  dismissed 
as  from  any  other  manufactory,  and  had  all  the  rest  of  their  time  at 
their  own  disposal.  Besides  the  dinner-hour,  which  was  allowed  as 
relaxation  to  all  in  the  establishment,  two  additional  hours,  one  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afiienioon  were  allowed  to  the  diil- 
dren,  during  which  they  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls,  and 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  a  master  paid  for  the 
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piii|>ose ;  and  as  tho  regular  bours  of  labor  were  npt  longer  than  in 
may  other  manniactory,  neither  they  nor  the  adulti  were  overworked. 
^isetly,  ev«ry  penon  in  the  establiahment  were  regakaiy  paid  the 
««igee  fixed  for  the  sort  of  hbor  he  mm  einpl<»yed  in.  The  main 
festare  of  the  eeheme  was,  to  irapreM  upon  those  who  attended  the 
ieetabliehment  that  they  were  not  necessarily  paupers  by  their  at- 
tendance there,  hut  worknen  entitled  to  the  wages  they  received. 
^  The  work-house,*  says  Bumford,  *  was  merely  a  manufactory,  like 
any  -other  maauCMtory,  supported  by  its  own  private  ci^tal,  which 
<eapital  has  no  connection  with  any  fund  destined  for  the  poor.' 

In  six  years  the  net  profits  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  one 
bondved  thousand  florins^^the  streets  of  Munich  were  entirely  free 
of  mendicants,  and  the  dtizens  had  the  satas^u^on  of  reflecting 
ihat  a  number  of  their  fellew-croatures,  formerly  loathsome,  ncious, 
And  wretched,  were  now  living  in  deanlwess,  propriety,  and  happi- 
•neas.  On  the  merits  of  the  institution  in  this  point  of  view,  hear 
ti>e  words  of  Count  Rumford  himselt  After  alluding  to  the  expert- 
Aess  which  the  members  of  the  estabHdiment  acquired  an  the  vaii- 
onr  manniactures,  he  proceeds :  '  Bnt  what  was  quite  surprising, 
smd  at  the  same  time  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  was  the  ap* 
parent  and  rapid  change  which  was  produced  in  their  manners. 
The  kind  usage  they  met  with,  and  the  comforts  they  enjoyed, 
aeemad  to  have  softened  their  hcsarts,  and  awakened  in  them  senti- 
ments as  new  and  surprising  to  theaMelves  as  they  were  interesting 
to  those  about  them.  Hie  melancholy  gloom  of  misery,  the  air  of 
uneasiness  and  embarrassment,  disappeared  by  little  and  little  from 
their  countenances,  and  were  sacoeeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheer- 
fulness, rendered  most  exquisitely  interesting  by  a  certain  mixture 
^f  silent  gratitude  which  no  language  can  describe.  In  the  infancy 
«f  tiiia  establishment,  when  these  poor  creatures  were  first  brouglrt 
together,  I  used  very  frequently  to  ipisit  them,  to  speak  kindly  to 
Jthem,  and  to  encourage  them ;  and  I  seldom  passed  through  the 
halls  where  they  were  at  work  withont  b^ng  a  witness  to  the  most 
moving  scenes.  Objects  formerly  the  most  miserable  and  wretched, 
whom  I  had  seen  for  years  as  beggars  ia  the  street;  young  women, 
perhaps  the  unhappy  victims  of  seduction,  who,  having  lost  their 
leptitation,  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the  world  without  a  friend 
jmd  without  a  home,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  to 
aostain  a  miserable  existence,  now  recognised  me  as  their  bene^tor, 
Mkd  with  tears  dropping  fast  from  their  cheeks,  continued  their  work 
in  the  most  ezprossive  silence.    If  they  were  asked  what  the  matter 
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waa  with  them,  the  answer  was:  ^NiehU^  ['< Nothing^],  aceom- 
.panied  by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  and  gratitode  so  touching, 
as  fre9aentl7  to  draw  tears  from  the  most  insensible  of  the  by- 
standers Why  should  I  not  mention  the  marka  of  affectionate  re- 
spect which  I  received  from  the  poor  people  for  whose  happiness  I 
interested  myself!  Will  it  be  reckoned  vanity  if  I  mention  the 
concern  which  the  poor  of  Munich  expressed  in  so  affecting  a  man- 
ner when  I  was  dangerously  ill  ? — that  they  went  publicly  in  a  body 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral  church,  where  they  had  divine  service 
performed,  and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my  recovery — that,  four 
years  afterward,  on  hearing  that  I  was  again  dangerously  ill  at 
Naples,  they  of  their  own  accord  set  apart  an  hour  each  evening, 
after  they  had  finished  their  work  in  the  Military  Work-house,  to 
pray  for  me ;  for  me — ^a  private  person — a  stranger — a  Protestant  V 
To  deal  with  the  destitution  and  suffering  which  could  not  be 
provided  for  in  the  Work-house,  the  entire  management  of  the  poor 
of  Munich  was  committed  to  a  Board,  composed  of  four  high 
ofScials,  who  served  without  pay,  and  who  were  authorized  to 
choose  each  a  councilor,  who  also  served  without  pay.  The  only 
paid  officers  of  the  Board  were  the  secretary  and  clerks,  and  these 
received  their  stipends  direct  from  the  treasury.  The  whole  town 
waa  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  waa  an  inspector 
whose  services  were  purely  voluntary  and  unpaid,  and  who  was  as- 
sisted in  his  work  of  inspection  and  relief  by  a  priest,  a  physician, 
a  surgeon,  and  an  apothecary.  Every  house  «was  numbered,  and 
every  a]^Iication  for  relief  was  made  to  the  inspector — whose 
business  it  was  to  visit  by  himself,  or  assistant,  the  residence  of  the 
applicant,  and  find  how  much  could  be  earned  by  himself  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  his  and  their  support — ^and  then  to  assist  first 
in  giving  facilities  for  work,  and  then  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 
means  of  living  by  donations  in  food,  clothing,  or  money.  The  cost 
of  this  scheme  for  five  years  was  less  than  200,000  florins  ($60,000). 
Satisfied  that  '  the  support  of  a  given  number  of  its  inhabitants 
where  its  internal  produce  depends  as  much  upon  the  state  of  its 
Art  of  Cookery  as  upon  its  Agrieuliuft^  the  Count  addressed  him- 
self at  once  to  methods  of  economizing  food  and  fuel,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  variety  and  number  of  cheap  wholesome  dishes  acces- 
sible to  the  poor.  We  ean  not  follow  him  in  all  his  devices  and 
inventions,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now  enjoying  the  econ- 
omy and  comforts  of  his  stoves,  ranges,  boilers,  chimneys,  and 
household  utensils,  invented,  improved,  and  adapted  by  this  inde- 
&tigable  worker  in  the  field  of  household  economy. 
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BOTAL  INOTITUTIOir   OF  GBEAT  BBTTAnr. 

The  conceptioD  and  plan  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  regarded  as  exclusivelj  Count  Rumford^s.  Although  he 
"was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  laborious  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  saw  that  without  trespassing  at  all  upon  the  range,  wide 
as  it  was,  that  was  reo<^iied  by  his  associates,  there  was  room  for 
an  Institution  whose  aims  should  be  more  practical  and  popular, 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  agricultural,  the  mechanical, 
and  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  To  Rumford,  then,  belongs 
the  signal  honor  of  creating  an  Institution  which  has  a  most  credit- 
able history,  and  wliich  has  been  the  medium  for  bringing  forward, 
through  the  opportunities  there  afforded  them,  many  men  who  have 
won  the  highest  distinctions  in  practical  science. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  fifty  pages  entitled :  *  Proposals  for  forming  by  Subscrip- 
tion, in  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  a  Public  Institution 
for  diffusing  the  Knowledge  and  facilitating  the  general  Introduction 
of  useful  Mechanical  Inyentions  and  Improvements,  and  for  teach- 
i^gt  ^7  courses  of  Philosophical  Lectures  and  Experiments,  the 
Application  of  Science  to  tiie^  Common  Purposes  of  Liib.'  This 
copy,  bearing  the  autograph  of  Count  Rumford,  was  presented  by 
him  *  To  his  Excellency  John  Adams,'  as  from  '  one  of  the  Manag- 
ers of  the  Institution,'  and  was  printed  in  London  in  1709.  The 
Introduction,  signed  by  Romford,  is  dated  from  Brompton  Row, 
4th  March',  in  that  year,  and  makes  nearly  half  of  the  pamphlet, 
giving  a  very  admirable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Institution. 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  never  wrote  an  essay  in<!Kcating  a  more  prac- 
tical sagacity,  or  expressed  in  a  more  direct  and  forcible  style  of 
lucid  composition,  than  characterize  this  piece  of  Rumford's.  His 
aim,  he  says,  is  to  bring  about  a  cordial  embrace  between  science 
and  art,  by  enlightening  and  removing  prejudice  against  changes, 
inventions,  and  improvements,  and  by  establishing  relations  of  help- 
ful intercourse  between  philosophers  and  practical  workmen.  He 
would  engage  their  united  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  for  the  Increase  of  domestic 
comfort.  He  says:  *The  preeminence  of  any  people  is,  and  ought 
ever  to  be,  estimated  by  the  state  of  taste,  industry,  and  mechani- 
cal improvement  among  them.' 

The  writer  adds  a  brief  account  of  ihe  history  of  these  '  Pro- 
posals,' and  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them.  He  avows  that 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  all  useful  improvements 
as  dependent  upon  mechanical  agencies  «nd  ihe  perfection  of  ma- 
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chinerj,  with  aldll  in  the  numageiDent  of  it^  and  of  oonudering  thii 
the  profit  to  be  thus  guned  wtt  the  chief  incitement  to  indnrtij. 
The  plan  which  be  now  offen  to  the  public  is  the  leanlt  of  his  own 
meditations  as  to  the  means  that  might  moat  wisely  he  employed 
to  facilitate  the  general  introduction  of  such  improrements. 

lo  tbe  beginniiig  of  the  year  lt96  I  gsTe  a  fiiint  sketch  of  this  pUm  in  mr 
second  Esmj  ;  but  being  wider  the  aebevitj  ef  nluratng  soon  to  Mrmany,  i 
had  not  ttie  leisare  to  pniBoe  it  fiurther  at  that  time ;  and  I  was  obUgsd  to  oon- 
tent  myself  with  having  merelj  thrown  ont  a  loose  idea,  as  it  were  ^  aoddeo^ 
which  I  thought  might  posffbly  attnet  attention.  After  mj  retorn  to  Monicfa, 
I  opened  mjaelf  moie  foUy  on  the  sabject  in  mj  oofrcsiiondeooe  with  mjr  IKends 
ID  tbia  country  [England],  and  particalarty  in  my  lettere  to  Thomaa  Bernard, 
Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  Ibanders  and  aioet  actiTO  members  of  the  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  and  incraasing  the  Gemfiirts  of  the  Poor. 

The  Count  subjoins,  in  a  note,  three  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  Benaid, 
dated  at  Munich,  28th  April,  1797, 13th  May,  1798,  and  8th  Jena, 
1798.  The  first  of  these  letters  returns  the  writer's  grstefnl  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  honor  done  him  by  his  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  closes 
with  a  characteristic  suggestion  1h$i  viaible  examples,  *by  models,* 
will  advance  its  objects  better  than  will  any  thing  that  can  be  said 
or  written.  The  third  letter  emphasizes  a  well-pointed  hint,  thalt 
indolent,  selfish,  and  luxurious  persona  'must  either  be  allured  er 
shamed  into  action,'  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  *  to  make  bene?e»- 
lence  fiuhionable.'  The  writer  also  expresses  his  interest  in  his  eoi)- 
respondent's  ^plan  with  regard  to  Bridewell  A  well-arranged 
House  of  Industry  ia  much  wanted  in  London.'  He  doses  by  ask- 
ing Mr.  Bernard  '  to  read  once  more  the  Proposals  publidied  in  my 
second  Essay.  I  really  think  that  a  public  establishment  like  that 
there  described,  might  easily  be  formed  in  London,  and  that  it  would 
produce  infinite  good.  I  will  come  to  London  to  assist  yon  ia  its 
execution  whenever  you  will  in  good  earnest  undertake  it.* 

Betuming  to  England  in  September,  1798,  the  Count  says  h# 
found  Mr.  Bernard  rery  solicitous  for  an  attempt  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  plan.  '  After  several  consultations  that  were  held 
ID  Mr.  Bernard's  apartments  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  at  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  aft  which  several  gentlemen 
assisted  who  are  well  known  as  zealous  promoters  of  useful  improve* 
ments,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bernard  should  repoi:t  to  the  Comr 
mittee  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  the 
general  result  of  these  consultations,  and  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  gentlemen  who  assisted  at  them  that  means  might  be  devised 
for  making  an  attempt  to  carry  the  scheme  proposed  into  execution.* 

On  the  dlst  of  January,  1799,  the  Count  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  aboTC  named  Society  ftn  elaborate  and  complete 
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Irorkiog  plan  for  an  Indostriaf  Institiitioft,  whicb  th«y  unanimously 
Improved.  The  plan  was  presented,  and  circnlated  widely  among^ 
prominent  men  in  London,  soliciiing  snggestiont  and  cooperation. 

Pifty-cigbt  moat  respectable  names  bad  been  sent  in  before 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  tneeting  of  the  snbscribers ;  and 
ibis  hearty  response  indoced  some  change  in  the  plan  in  respect  tof 
the  fiffst  choice  of  managers,  and  in  regard  to  an  application  for  a 
charter  before  any  further  organiartioh. 

Count  Bumford,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  and  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  snbscribers  had  been  held,  addressed  to  them  a  pamphlet 
eontaining  all  the  matters  that  bare  been  thus  sommarized.  It  waiT 
dated  flrom  Brompton  Bow,  4th  MaUch,  1799,  and  was  intended  to 
prepare  them  for  the  meeting  soon  to  follow.  He  expressed  hitf 
readiness  to  take  aAy  part  that  might  be  desired. 

*The  Proposals,*  4^.,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the  Count,  are 
then  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet,  and  contain  a  complete  plan  for  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  the  Institution,  with 
minute  specifications  of  ite  objects,  when  carried  into  details. 

Those  objects,  first  stated  comprehensively,  are  *  the  speedy  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  all  neir  and  nsefnl  improve- 
ments, in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  may  originate ;  and 
teaching  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  manu&ctures  in  this  conntry,  and  to  tbe  increase  of  do- 
mestic comfort  and  convenience.*  Efforts  were  to  be  made  to  con- 
dne  the  Institution  to  its  proper  limits,  to  give  it  a  solid  foundation, 
and  to  make  it  an  ornament  to  the  capital  and  an  honor  to  the 
nation.  Spacious  and  airy  rooms  were  to  he  provided  for  receiving 
and  eihibiting  such  new  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements, 
especially  such  contrivances  for  increasing  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, for  promoting  domestic  economy,  improving  pobKc  taste,  and 
advancing  useful  industry,  as  should  be  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

Perfect  and  full-sized  models  of  all  such  mechanical  inventions 
and  improvements  a4  would  serve  these  ends  were  to  be  provided 
and  placed  in  a  repository^  The  following  are  the  specifications : 
Cottage  fireplacee  and  kitchen  utensils  for  cottagers;  a  fiirm-house 
kitchen,  wit^  its  fumiskingt ;  a  complete  kitchen,  with  ntensiU,  for 
the  house  of  a  gentletnan  of  fortune ;  a  laundry,  including  boilers, 
washing,  ironing,  and  drying  room«,  for  a  gentleman^s  house,  or  for 
a  public  hos[»tal ;  the  most  approved  German,  Swedish,  and  Bussian 
stoves  hv  beating  rooms  and  passages.  In  order  that  visitors  might 
receive  the  ntmo«t  praetical  benefit  from  seeing  these  models,  the 
peculiar  merit  in  each  of  them  should,  as  £nr  as  was  possible,  be 
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exhibited  in  aeium.  Open  dumney  fireplaoes,  wiih  ornamental  and 
economical  grates^  and  ornamental  atovet^  made  to  represent  ele- 
gant chimney-pieces,  for  halla  and  for  drawing  and  eating  rooms, 
were  to  be  exhibited,  with  fires  in  them.  It  was  proposed,  likewise, 
to  exhibit '  working  models,  on  a  rednced  scale,  of  that  mo«t  cnri- 
ons  and  most  useful  machine,  the  steam-engine ;'  also,  of  brewers' 
boilers,  with  improved  fireplaces;  of  distillers'  coppers,  with  im- 
prored  condensers;  of  laige  boilers  for  the  kitchens  of  hospitals; 
and  of  ships*  coppers,  with  improved  fireplaceSb  Models  also  were 
to  illustrate  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  ventilating  apparatus ; 
in  hot-honsesi  lime-kilns,  and  steam-boilers  for  preparing  food  for 
stall-fed  cattle ;  in  the  planning  of  cottageSy  spinning-wheek,  and 
looms  'adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poor;'  models  of  newly 
invented  machines  and  implements  of  hosbandrj ;  models  of  bridges 
of  various  constructions ;  and,  comprehensively, '  models  of  all  such 
other  machines  and  useful  instruments  as  the  managers  of  the  Insti- 
tution shall  deem  worthy  of  the  public  notice.' 

The  second  great  object  of  the  Institution,  namely, '  teaching  the 
applications  of  science  to  the  useful  purposes  of  Ufe,'  was  to  be 
secured  by  fitting  up  a  lecture-room  for  philosophical  lectures  and 
experiments  with  a  complete  laboratory  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  all  necessary  instruments  for  chemical  and  other  experiments. 
This  lecture-room  is  to  be  used  for  no  other  purposes  but  those  of 
natural  philosophy  and  philosophical  chemistry,  and  it  is  to  be  made 
.comfortable  and  salubrious  for  subscribers.  The  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  expounders  of  science  are  to  be  exclusively  engaged, 
and  the  managers  are  to  be  strictly  responsible  for  their  rigid  re- 
striction of  their  discourses  to  the  subjecta  committed  to  them.  If 
there  is  room*  non-subscribers  may  be  admitted  for  a  small  fee. 

After  the  first  printing  and  distribution  of  these  '  Proposals^'  and 
before  the  Institution  had  received  its  charter-title,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  Soho  Square^  March  7,  1799,  the  host  occupying  the  chair.  It 
was  then  found  that  fifty-eight  persons  had  made  themselves  propri- 
etors by  the  contribution  of  fifty  guineas  each.  The  list  contains 
many  distinguished  names  of  scientific  men,  gentlemen,  members 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  nobility,  including  one  bishop. 

It  was  then  decided  at  once  to  choose  the  committee  of  managers, 
who  should  be  instructed  to  apply  to  his  Majesty  for  a  charter  for 
the  Institution,  to  lay  an  outline  of  its  plan  before  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  send  it  forth 
to  the  public,  and  to  publish  the  proceedings  in  the  newspapers* 
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We  torn  now  to  another  contemporary  publication  which  presents 
to  us  the  organixed  completion  of  the  estabUshmeut  in  the  concep- 
tion and  initiation  of  which  Gonnt  Rnmford  had  exercised  such 
ingenuity  and  practical  wisdom^  and  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
so  zealously  engaged.  .  It  is  a  publication  in  quarto  form,  of  ninety- 
two  pages,  bearing  the  following  title :  '  The  Prospectus,  Charter, 
Ordinances,  and  By-Laws  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
Together  with  lists  of  the  Proprietors  and  Subscribers ;  and  an 
Appendix.  London.  Printed  for  the  Royal  Institution.  1800.' 
It  bears  a  vignette  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
a  flourishing  and  fruit-bearing  tree  sprouting  out  of  a  mural  crown, 
the  circle  being  surmounted  by  the  Royal  crown  of  Britain.  The 
King  appears  as  Patron,  the  officers  of  the  Institution  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  at  its  formation,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham being  President ;  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Egremont,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Vice-Presidents;  the  Earls  of  Bessborough, 
Elgpremont,  and  of  Morton,  being  respectively  the  first-named  on 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  Managers, — on  the  first  of  which,  to 
serve  for  three  years,  is  Count  Rumford.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Viscount  Palraerston,  and  Eari  Spencer,  lead  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  Visitors.  The  whole  list  proves  with  what  a  power  of 
patronage,  as  well  as  with  what  popularity  and  enthusiasm,  the  en* 
terprise  was  initiated.  Dr.  Thomas  Ghimett,  Pro£  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy and  Chemistry,  T.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Treas.  Home  and  Foreign 
Secretary,  Legal  Council,  a  Solicitor,  and  a  Clerk,  complete  the  list. 

The  charter  of  the  Institution  passed  the  royal  seals  on  the  Idth 
of  January,  1800.  The  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  coming  March  was 
appointed  for  organization  under  it  Count  Rumford  is  named 
among  the  grantees,  and  its  provisions  conform  substantially  to  its 
own  well-wrought  plan  already  described.  The  ordinances,  by-laws, 
and  regulations  of  the  Institution,  which  are  likewise  for  the  most 
part  adjusted  to  that  plan,  and  provide  for  carrying  it  into  details 
of  efficiency  and  practical  benefit,  indicate  the  agency  of  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  enterprise.  Precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  the  influences  of  jealousy  and  fiivoritism  in  its  membership 
and  administration,  and  to  hold  it  strictly  and  generously  to  its 
prime  purposes  of  benefiting  the  public  by  research,  the  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  service  of  the  more  homely  and 
economical  interests  of  humanity.  The  managers  are  to  furnish 
the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  and  the  repository  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  to  provide  an  able  chemist 
as  a  teaching  and  demonstrating  professor,  and  also  to  engage  other 
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proCsitaiB  and  lecttftn  in  etparimental  nd  oMdiaincal  pbilMopIiy. 
No  pofitieal  BvbJMi  k  to  be  ovtn  laeiilaoiMd,  and  so  themes  intio^ 
daood  wluch  we  dieeowieeted  with  tlie  objeets  of  the  Iiutitiitioii* 

On  the  10th  of  lisdi,  laoo,  the  Const  w«b  feeidii^  in  the  honee 
of  the  Inaiitntiony  and  he  wee  lequeitedy  as  long  as  he  did  ao,  to 
soperintend  all  the  worbi  the  eerrantsi  and  the  workmen,  fie 
costanned  in  the  honie  nntil  Jnij  •,  1801,  when  it  was 

Su&iwtdt  TlMt  CkMml  RweAitt  be  fequMtod  te  oootiinM  Ms  ^raonil  sepefbl" 
tendeace  of  the  workB  ftong  on  aft  tbe  boon  of  the  iMtitatioii,  agreoftblj  to 
the  flerenl  resolatiooB  of  the  managera  in  that  reqwct^  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  eootimied  te  ndUe  ia  the  howe. 


Coont  Ramford  reported,  that,  aft  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banha^  he  bad  had  »  conversation  with  Dr.  Yonng  r^pect- 
ing  his  engagement  as  Frofeesor  of  Natural  Philosoph  j  at  the  Reyal 
Institntion  and  editor  of  the  joamaky  together  with  a  general  8ape^ 
intendence  of  the  honse.  And  'it  appearing  from  his  report  that 
Dr.  Yonng  is  a  mail  of  abOities  eqnal  to  these  undertakings,  it  was 

^BetcioeAf  That  Coont  Romlbrd  be  authorized  to  engage  Dr.  Tonng  in  te 
afoseaaid  capacities^  at  a  ealaiy  of  £M0  per  eaitwn.' 

Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  hfe  of  his  brother,  Stf 
Homphrf  y  gives  a  sketoh  of  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Institn- 
tion as  assintant  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  durector  of  the  Iaborafcc»y« 
While  reoognizing  very  folly  the  promising  inauguration  of  the  new 
Institution^  and  the  signal  services  which  have  been  performed 
through  it)  this  biographer  hardly  does  jostieo  to  the  claims  of 
Coant  Romford  as  its  maBte^spilit,  or  to  his  agency  in  bringiog  Sir 
Hun^hiy  upon  the  scene  where  he  won  his  first  eminent  distinctions. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Institution  was  constructed  and  equipped 
after  plans  drawn  by  the  Count ;  and  when  his  attention  bad  been 
drawn  to  Davy's  investigalions  on  heat,  he  at  once  wrote  to  the 
yonng  chemist,  inviting  him  to  London,  and  having  become  satisfied 
with  his  talents  and  Eminent  q.naUfications  as  »  lecturer  proposed 
for  his  consideration  the  ttianagement  of  the  laberatory  and  the 
post  of  assistant  professor.    He  then,  Febfoary  16, 1801,  writes  :— 

la  oonsequeaoe  of  the  coDversationB  I  have  had  wkh  you  reapectuig  your  ea« 
gaging  in  the  seryice  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain^  I  this  day  laid 
the  mattef  before  the  Mabagen  of  the  Inatitution,  at  theif  MeetSne:  (Presenv 
Sir  Joseph  Baskii  Eari  of  Merten^  Gennt  Bamford^  and  Biohard  Clark,  £«| ,) 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  aoqnaint  you  that  the  Proposal  I  made  to  them  was 
approved,  and  the  following  Besoltition  unanimously  taken  by  them : 

^Jksohedf  Thae  Mr.  Davy  he  engaged  in  the  aerviice  of  the  Boyid  Institution  id 
the  capacity  of  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Ghemistiy,  Director  of  the  Chemical 
LSboratory,  and  assistant  Editor  of  the  Journals  of  (he  Institution. 

On  the  16th  of  March  following  the  Managers'  minutes  add : 

Count  Ttumford  reported  that  Mr.  t)avy  arrived  at  the  Institution  on  T^ednes^ 
d^,  the  lltb  of  Mdreh,  1801,  and  took  possssKoa  ef  his  sUua^a 
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tJoder  thete  aoepiees  ike  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
entered  on  its  career  of  benefieeni  action.  Dr.  Young  gave  his 
firat  kdure  on  the  20th  of  Jamuwyy  1802,  and  in  1807  published 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  his  lectures  and  studies  tor  the  same  under 
the  title  of  ^A  GtmrM  of  Leeturei  0n  Natural  PhUotaphy  and  ths 
Mechanical  ArtSy  1570  pages  and  58  plates.  He  was  followed 
in  this  line  by  Dr.  John  I>ilton,  who  was  succeeded  in  185S  by 
Profl  John  TyndalL  Pro£  Davy  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  in 
1 802^  of  which  a  Syllabus  was  published  in  the  same  year.  He  gave 
his  last  lecture  April  9,  1812,  the  day  after  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Prince  Regent  and  the  eve  of  his  nuptials  with  Mrs.  Apreece,  a 
udion  which  made  him  master  of  a  large  fortune.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  MkAael  Faraday,  who  became  Davy's  assistant  in  1815, 
and  lectured  before  the  Institution  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  living  on  the  premises  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

In  1833,  two  chairs,  one  of  chemistry  and  the  other  of  physiot 
ogy  were  founded  by  Mr.  John  Fuller;  and  in  1838,  Mrs.  Acton 
invested  the  sum  of  1,000/.  from  the  income  of  which  the  Royal 
Institution  awards  once  in  seven  years  100  guineas  to  the  author 
of  the  best  essay  on  the  benevolenoe  of  the  Almighty  as  manifested 
by  soientifio  diacoveriesi 

The  Royal  Institution  al  ibe  preseol  time  embraces  the  following 
objecta:  (1)  To  stioralato  to  scientific  and  hterary  researches ;  (2) 
tdteioh  the  prineiplei  of< iudoctive  and  experimental  science;  (8) 
te  show  the  application  of  tkese  prinoiplea  to  the  difiereat  arts  of 
life ;  (4)  to  afford  opportunitiea  for  study.    It  comprises : 

I.  FfMh  Ledtmrw^  desiifned  ttf  snp^ly  wtial  books  er  private  instroctioii  tea 
rsralj^  give,  nam^jf  experimeDtal  exhibitions,  oomprabensive  designs  or  detailed 
descriptions  of  objects  connected  with  science  or  art.  Thej  usually  embrace  a 
skoft  eourse  al  Ghristmas^  and  at  Isast  sit  oottnee»  beibro  aaol  after  Easter,  tfa* 
season  extending  from  Uie  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  Juna  The 
usual  subjects  of  these  courses  are  some  of  the  branches  of  the  science  of  in- 
daotien,  sooh  as  meehsnics^  cheisfatly^  heat^  Hght,  electricity,  astrosomy,  ge61* 
ogyi  botaaj,  and  physiolqgy.  Tkers  ase  also^  on  oocasion,  courses  upon  subjects 
oFgeneral  interest,  such  as  literature^  the  fine  arts^  and  music* 

1  Weetiy'meeUngB  of  t^e  Members  of  the  Isstitution.  These  meetings  taM 
place  every  Friday  evening  daring  the  season.  They  were  established  in  1826, 
the  members  having  each  the  privilegd  of  introducing  two  of  his  friends  by 
ticket  The  object  of  these  fetmiens  is  to  bring  into  contact  men  of  letters  aiid 
savants^  and  t6  fiumlsh  the  eptK>n«Di^  of  commOnioatiilg,  by  dSscourses  in  the 
amphitheater,  either  new  views  or  new  applications  of  known  truths,  or  of 
demonstrating  experimentally  and  of  rendering'  ikmiltar  by  description  new  re^ 


.j-k. 


*  or  Umm  ooonaa  we  notlbe  .—EUmmOarif  SketeM*$  ti  JUnl  PkiUe^phf,  by  Rev.  BydMy 
BiKfdkr  1SQ5-9  (publUSed  hi  1850) ;  Origin  4  titmuiUnAuMdtlaPrfmiHv^Cimditi^^  JHii^ 
168^  br  Bir  Job*  tebbodk  y  Jtrdmmtmm  tS  tk€  AwiMi  Aod^  by  IM.  HaaRpbiiBy;  Ckmmhtrp 
9f  r^tUkk  PndK€it,  bf  Prof.  Oi»Df.  1870;  SWoim  ^  Lngmagt,  by  Max  Muller,  1661; 
/tafy  im  tks  MUdU  Ag§»i,  If.  LaealU,  1858;  OrartM  •/  L§e(mtt  M  tituatitti,  by  Wbttrtll* 
Ftmday,  Pkget,  and  otbtr  nniiient  neo,  io  1853-4. 

o 
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suits  which  have  been  reoentlj'  recorded  in  the  scientific  memoirs  of  philosophic 
societies.  Extracts  from  these  disooarses,  prepared  bj  the  speakers,  are  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each 
member.  The  Procttdings  began  to  appear  in  1851 ;  they  constitute  a  sequel 
to  the  Joumabot  the  Institution,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1802. 

3.  A  laboratory^  hr  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  the  chemical  and 
electrical  sciences^  by  means  of  original  investigations  and  experiments.  It  is 
in  this  laboratory  that  the  researches  of  Davy  and  of  Faraday  were  made^ 
embracing  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

4.  A  library  of  about  60,000  volumes,  comprising  the  best  editions  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  and  of  the  &thers  of  the  Church ;  histories  of  the 
English  counties;  works  of  science  and  literature,  of  art  and  archaeology; 
memoirs  of  the  principal  scientific  academies  and  institutions  of  the  world,  ftc. 

5.  A  reading  haUfor  study.  Here  are  to  be  (bund  various  series  of  memoin 
and  scientific  publications,  whether  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  and  a 
great  number  of  works  relating  to  the  natural,  medical,  and  mathematical  sciences. 

6.  A  readtng-room  for  Joumab,  flimished  with  the  principal  reviews,  maga- 
sines,  and  journals  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Institution  sub* 
scribes  to  a  circulating  library  with  the  view  of  giving  the  members  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  seeing  the  newest  works  as  soon  as  puUished. 

7.  A  mmeamy  containing  a  large  selection  of  specimens  of  mineralogy  and 
geology,  collected  by  Davy,  Hatchett,  WoUaston,  &c^  and  much  of  the  original 
apparatus  employed  by  davendish,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  othere  who  have  been 
profeesoreof  the  establishment;  together  with  many  other  objects,  given  in 
great  part  by  the  members.  The  collection  of  minerals  dates  from  the  year  1 804. 
Connected  with  this  collection,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  an  oflSce  or  bureau 
of  assay  for  the  advancement  of  mmeralogy  and  metalology,  and  virtually  a 
School  of  Mmea, 

It  u  to  be  regrotted  that  Count  Ramford  could  not  have  wit- 
nessed the  successive  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday,  but  in  inau- 
gurating the  work  of  the  Institution  a  difference  sprung  up  between 
him  and  Dr.  Gamett,  which  in  a  short  time  involved  some  of  the 
managers,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Oamett  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1601,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Count  Rumford  from  all  active 
participation  in  its  affairs  after  he  returned  to  the  continent  in  May, 
1802,  the  date  of  his  last  report  to  the  managers.  His  plans  were 
largely  in  advance  of  his  co-workers,  and  required  his  own  fertility 
of  resources  and  the  power  of  enforcing  the  codperation  of  others, 
for  their  execution. 

Count  Rumford  before  leaving  England  in  1802,  had  erected  aft 
Brompton  a  residence  for  himself  full  of  novel  and  convenient  de- 
vices of  his  own  design,  for  the  health,  comfort^  and  economy  of  the 
occupants,  which  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  show-houses  for 
curious  sight-seers.  This  house  he  gave  to  his  daughter.  After  his 
marriage  to  the  widow  of  the  eminent  chemist,  Lavoisier,  he  re- 
sided in  Paris  four  years ;  and  after  their  separation  (by  mutual  con- 
sent) in  1808,  he  retired  to  Anteuil  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris^ 
where  he  continued  his  studies  and  experiments  in  heat — ^the  subject 
of  his  earliest  and  his  latest  communicationB  to  the  scientiile 
world,  and  in  which  he  achieved  results  absolutely  new  and  valua- 
ble, both  to  science  and  art 
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^ropoaed  Mtkum  to  America  in  lt99. 
The  revival  and  circulatioii  in  America  of  the  report  that  Connt 
Bamford,  supposed  to  have  finally  left  the  service  of  Bavaria, ,  in- 
tended to  return  to  his  native  country,  met  here  a  hearty  interest 
with  his  many  friends.  He  had  already  begun  to  receive  in  Amer- 
ica marks  of  public  T^;ard.  Judge  Tudor,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
having  nominated  Count  Rumford  as  a  corresponding  member,  he 
was  elected  as  such  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  30, 
1798.  The  following  cordial  letter  was  received  from  him  in  re- 
sponse, and  having  been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  July 
19, 1798,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  it  was  voted  that  it  be 
published  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  and  that  a  set  of  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Society,  handsomely  bound  in  four  volumes,  be  sent 
to  the  Count  In  acknowledgment  of  this  attention,  the  Count 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  writes: 

There  are  few  things  which  coold  afford  me  such  heartfelt  satis&ction  as  to 
be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Society  to  come  and  take 
my  place  among  them.  I  have  ever  loved  my  native  country  with  the  fondest 
affection ;  and  the  liberality  I  have  experienced  from  my  couDtrymen — ^their 
moderation  in  auocesa,  and  their  consummate  pmdenoe  in  the  oae  of  their  In- 
dependence^  have  attached  me  to  them  by  all  the  ties  of  Gratitude,  Esteem, 
and  Admiration. 

Count  Rumford,  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
became  a  warm  and  faithful  friend  of  his  native  country,  holding 
correspondence  with  many  of  its  citizens,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  plans,  and  sent  his  works,  and  generously  dividing  among 
its  literary  and  scientific  institutions  his  benevolent  endowments. 
He  also,  when  in  England,  and  afterward  when  in  France,  main- 
tained the  closest  social  relations  with  Americans  resident  in  those 
countries  either  as  officials  of  our  government  or  in  private  life. 
Among  his  most  intimate  friends  in  London  at  this  time  was  the 
American  Ambassador,  Hon.  Rufus  King  who,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  John  Adams,  writes : 

Count  Ramford,  late  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  whose  name  and  history  are 
probably  known  to  you,  and  whose  talents  and  services  hare  procured  the  most 
beneficial  establishments  and  reforms  in  Bavaria,  was  lately  named  by  the 
Eleotor  to  be  his  Minister  at  this  Couri  On  his  arriyal  he  has  been  informed, 
that,  being  a  British  subject,  it  was  contrary  to  usage  to  receive  him,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  be  admowledged.  The  intrigues  and  opposition  affainst 
which  he  had  for  some  years  made  head  in  Bavaria  probably  made  him  desire 
the  mission  to  England.  The  refbsal  that  he  has  here  met  with  has  decided 
him  to  return  and  settle  himself  in  America.  He  proposes  to  establish  himself 
at  or  near  Cambridge,  to  live  there  in  the  character  of  a  German  Count,  to  re- 
nounce all  political  expectations,  and  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
connections  in  this  country  are  strictly  literary,  and  his  knowledge,  particularly 
in  the  Military  Department,  may  be  of  great  use  to  us.  The  Count  is  well 
acquainted  with  and  has  had  much  experience  in  the  establishment  of  Cannon 
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Foundries;  that  which  he  establisbed  in  Bavarift  is  qpoken  of  in  very  high 
terms,  as  well  as  his  impfovements  in  the  mounting  of  flying  artillery. 

He  possesses  an  extenalFB  liilitary  Library/  a^*  assizree  me  that  be  wishes 
nothing  more  tlMin  to  be  nseflil  to  our  oountiy.  I  make  this  communication  by 
his  desire,  and  my  wish  is  that  he  may  be  well  fe<sefved,  aB  I  am  persuaded  that 
bis  principles  are  good^  aad  bis  talenta  and  kifbrmatioa  uacommonly  extensivei 
It  is  possible  that  attempts  may  be  made  to  misrepreseat  his  politiosd  opinions^ 
from  the  hiquLry  that  t  have  made  on  this  head,  I  am  cibnrinced  that  his  politi- 
eal  aeatimentfl  afe  oorreot  Be  good  enough  to  commomna^  tku  letter  to  dw 
President* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King,  cTated  March  Id,  lt90»  the  Count  writes : 

You  will  recollect  that  in  a  oonyersatlon  we  had  at  your  house  on  the  great 
importance  to  the  tTnited  States  of  the  speedy  eataMishment  of  a  Military 
School  or  Academy,  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  tha4  to  assiM  in  the  estabhshment 
of  so  useful  an  institution  I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Academy,  of  ttiy  ooUection  of  Muitary  Books,  ^Isns,  Drawings,  an<f 
Models.  I  BOW  repeat  this  offer,  and  with  a  request  tayoii  that  you  would  maka 
it  known  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  you  would 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  whether  Uiis  oflbr  will  be  accepted. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  I7t^,  Mn  Kmg  eonnnnnicated  to 

Cotint  Ramibrci  an  invitation  from  the  OoverAnlent  to  resume  his 

residence  in  this  coatitry,  atid  to  enter  Hs  Military  service. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  we  have  made  protision  Ibi'  the  institution  of  a 
Military  Academy,  and  we  wish  to  commit  its  formation  to  your  experience^ 
and  its  Aiture  government  to  your  eare.  It  is  not  nectesary  on  this  occasion  to 
Send  you  a  detailed  soeount  of  our  MiHtary  eBtaUishment^  which  indeed  would 
be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Laws  on  which  it  depends;  these  aref 
in  my  possession,  and  eAiaH  be  put  into  your  hands  if  you  deare  it  In  additions 
to  the  Superintendence  of  the  Military  Academy,  I  am  authorized  to  ofif^  yotf 
the  appointment  6f  Inspeetor-Oenehil  of  the  Artfllery  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
we  shall,  moreover,  be  disposed  to  give  to  you  suoh  rank  and  emoluments,  con* 
^tent  with  existfaig  provisions,  and  with  what  has  ab«ady  been  settled  upotit 
the  former  of  these  heads,  aa  would  be  Ukely  to  aflbrd  yea  satisfiictien^  and  i» 
secure  to  us  the  advantages  of  your  service. 

It  thus  appears  thai  the  proposition  for  his  return  to  America 

originated  with  Count  Itumford  himself  and  was  warmly  seconded 

bj  his  friends.    No  doubt  he  would  have  accepted  the  honorable 

trusts  thus  proffered  to  him  had  he  not  found  himself  most  labori- 

ously  and  hopefully  employed  in  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Institn^ 

lion  of  Great  Britun  in  Iiondon  at  already  described* 

Although  we  have  extended  this  memoir  much  beyond  our  original  plan,  so 
deeply  have  We  become  bitefested  in  the  broadly  beneficent  work  of  Count 
Bumford  as  set  forth  in  the  Life  by  Dr.  Ellis,  we  find  in  revising  the  same  that 
we  have  omitted  to  mention  tiie  legacy  of  his  daughter  Sarah,  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  Kew  Hampshire^  where  she  died  Dea  ^  1862,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Eolfe  estate,  and  $16,000  in  money  ^including  the  $2,000  given  to  her  by  her 
&ther  for  this  purpose)  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  institution  to 
be  known  as  '  the  Bolfe  and  Bnmford  Asylum  for  the  poor  and  needy,  particu* 
larly  for  young  females  without  mothers.'  The  ohildren  received  must  be 
natives  of  Concord.    The  money  bequest  in  1876  amounted  to  over  $60,000. 

*  Pmideot  Adaou  in  » letter  (d4th  inne,  ITM^  to  Beeretvy  MeHenry  (War  IWpartoMDt)  ra> 
mlarki :  '  For  five  or  lix  y«art  pM<  1  haw  been  rufj  gttenttw  to  tiM  oliAmoter  of  Chit  gtotlemaii, 
a*d  lave  read  aome  of  Mi  ettavfe.  Ttam  tfaaae  I  bate  foroMd  an  aiteem  for  bii  geniot,  talenca, 
eoterpriie,  ami  benevoteno^  irbiob  wU  ■eevra  bin  from  me^  in  eaao  be  fatomt  to  hfai  aativ^ 
eoontrr,  a  reeepCion  ai  bind  and  civil  aa  it  mar  bo  in  oar  power  to  five  bim.  Bat  jwt  know  tho 
dKHonftict  which  thoae  fratlMieii  btvt,  who  wt  the  touattf  ta'  ht  did,  titber  to  give  or  leoeivo 
cOTlain  Mtialbef  lea.* 
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BEXSFACnOir  TO  TBI  AiPEBIOAir  AOADEHT  OF  ABTS  AND  BCOSSCBA. 

On  the  12th  of  Jalj,  1796,  Count  Bamford,  then  in  London,  ad- 

•  

dressed  a  communication  tQ  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scienees,  of  which  the  following 

paragraph  is  the  substance : 

81B, — ^Desirous  of  ooDtriboting  efflcacioualy  to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of 
science  which  has  kmg  emplojeid  my  attention,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  mankinid,  and  wisliing  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a 
lasting  testimony  of  my  respect  for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Bdenoea^ 
1  take  the  liberty  to  request  that  the  Academy  would  do  me  the  houor  to  ac- 
cept Five  Thousand  Dollars,  three  per  cent,  stock  in  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  which  stock  I  have  actually  purchased,  and  which  I 
beg  leave  to  transfer  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  to  the  end  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  .same  may  be  by  them,  and  by  their  successors,  received  from  time  to 
time,  forever,  and  the  amount  of  the  same  applied  and  given  once  every  second 
vear,  as  a  premium,  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or  useful 
improvement,  which  shall  be  made  and  published  by  printing,  or  in  anv  way 
IDade  known  to  the  public,  in  any  part  of  the  Continent  of  America,  or  m  any 
of  the  American  Islands,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  on  Heat,  or  on  Light; 
the  preference  always  being  given  to  such  discoveries  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Academy,  tend  most  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

Count  Rumford,  who  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  on  the  recommendatioii  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  1779,  had  been  ^elected  a  Foreign  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Academy  in  May,  1789.  By  this  donation*  he  testified, 
in  a  highly  liberal  manner,  his  intereet  in  the  cause  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  the  naefiil  arte  in  the  country  of  his 
birth,  and  to  men  who  constitute  its  membership.  Down  to  1839, 
not  a  single  award  of  the  Rumford  Medal  had  been  made.  Dr. 
Ellis  remarks :  '  The  Academy  took  immediate  measures  to  circu- 
late through  the  pid>lic  prints  the  knowledge  that  it  had  an  honor- 
able award  at  ito  disposal  for  all  who  were  entitled  to  receive  it."* 
The  correspondence  and  implications  on  its  files,  and  the  numerous 
reports  of  ito  inFeetigating  eonunittees,  prove  that  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  notoriety  as  to  the  facts  and  objects  of  its  trusteeship, 
nor  of  a  disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  all  who  sought  a  hearing 
firom  it.     But  no  awavd  was  made  prior  to  1886.  ' 

In  1829,  a  Committee  of  the  Academy  eubmitted  a  report  on  tlie 
^condition  of  the  fund,  and  a  plan  for  the  better  realisation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  fbnnder.  '  By  constant  accumulation  the  fnnd  has 
now  increased  to  the  mm  of  nearly  $20,000.  The  history  of  sci- 
ence in  other  countries  unites  with  our  own  experience  to  con- 
rince  us  that  Count  Rnmford's  plan,  contemplating  the  assignment 
of  a  biennial  premium  for  important  discoveries  or  useful  improye. 

*  In  the  une  vear  CoooC  Knmfoid  doaatod  to  t>M  Royal  Poeiety,  London,  the  lam  of  Xl.OOO 
(now  X2,430),  the  iattHtt  of  wliiok  to  be  applied  to  the  aaiae  obieet*  and  en  the  mmm  eon- 
ditioDt  at  hit  donation  to  the  Ameriean  Academy.  Among  the  feeipientt  of  the  Rovnl  Sncietj'i 
Rumford  Medal  aie  maptkaed  Romfefd.  Loelie,  Day,  Bmwvtar,  Fiawal,  Focbf*.  Bict,  Ualloai, 
Facaday,  Mayo,  Anott,  iamin,  Kiadoff,  and  TyodaO. 
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ment  on  light  and  heat  first  made  public  within  two  years  preced- 
ing, and  interrapted  only  by  '*  occasional  non-adjudications,^'  is 
absolutely  impracticable.'  To  relieve  the  Trustees  of  embarrass- 
ment, the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
to  make  award  of  a  gold  and  silver  medal  to  the  author  of  any  im- 
portant discovery  or  useful  improvement  on  heat  or  on  light, 
calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

And  it  is  ftirther  ordered,  sludged,  and  decreed,  that  the  pUintifih  may  ap- 
propriate from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  can  advantageously  be  done,  the 
redidae  of  the  income  of  said  fund  hereafter  to  be  received,  and  not  so  as  afore- 
said awarded  in  premiums,  to  the  purdiase  of  such  books  and  papers  and 
philosophical  apparatus  (to  be  the  property  of  said  AcademyX  snd  in  making 
such  publications  or  procuring  such  lectures,  experimenta,  or  investigations,  as 
shall  in  their  opinion  best  fii^itate  and  encourage  the  making  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  which  maj  merit  the  premiums  so  as  aibresaid  to  be  bj  them 
awarded.  And  that  the  books,  papers,  and  apparatus  so  purchased  shall  be 
used,  and  such  lectures,  experiments,  and  investigations  be  delivered  and  made^ 
either  in  the  said  Academy  or  elsewhere,  as  the  plaintifis  shall  think  best 
adapted  to  promote  such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  aforesaid,  and  either 
by  the  Rumford  Professor  of  Harvard  University  or  by  any  other  person  or 
persons,  as  to  the  plaintiffs  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  best. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  Academy  gave,  from  the  interest  of  the 
Rumford  Fund,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  Dr.  Hare,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  consideration  of  his  invention  of  the  compound  blow- 
pipe and  his  improvements  iu  galvanic  apparatus. 

The  Rumford  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Academy,  in  1862,  to 
John  B.  Ericsson  for  his  caloric  engine.  In  1865,  the  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Daniel  Treadwell,  former  Rumford  Professor  in  Harvard 
College,  for  improvements  in  the  management  of  heat.  On  Febru- 
ary 26,  1867,  the  Medal  was  presented  to  Alvan  Clark  for  improve- 
ment in  the  lens  of  the  refracting  telescope. 

On  January  11,  1870,  the  Medal  was  presented  to  George  H. 
Corliss  of  Providence,  R.  L,  for  improvements  in  the  steam-engine. 

The  Rumford  Fund,  in  1870,  exceeded  $87,000. 

LAST  WILL— BXNSrACnOir  TO  HABTABn  OOLLBGB. 

Count  Rumford  executed  his  last  will  and  testament  while  he  was 
on  a  visit  at  the  ch&teau  of  his  friend,  Daniel  Parker,  Esq.,  at  Dra- 
veil,  September  28,  1813.  The  testator  describes  himself  as 
'  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  Knight  of  the  illustrious 
orders  of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  St  Stanislaus,  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  service  of  his  liajesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  residing  now  at 
Autenil,  Department  of  Paris.'  He  appoints  Baron  Delesscrt  and 
Mr.  Parker  his  executors.    La&yette  is  one  of  the  three  witnesses. 

To  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  he  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  reversion  of  the  annu- 
ity of  four  hundred  to  his  daughter,  and  also  the  reversion  of  his 
whole  estate,  certun  specified  annuities  being  reserved : — 
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'For  the  pnrpose  of  fimndiog,  under  tbe  disection  and  goTernment  of  the 
GorpontioD,  OTeraeen,  and  GoTeraon  of  that  UniTersity,  a  new  institation  and 
pro&sBonhip)  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  conrsea  of  academical  and  publio 
lectures,  accompanied  with  proper  experiments,  the  utflitj  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  for  the  improTement  of  the  nsefhl  arts,  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  industry,  proeperity,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  Society. 

*  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  GKoyemment  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  aU  my  Books,  Plans,  and  Designs  relating  to  ICilitary  affairs,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  library,  or  in  the  Museum  of  the  Military  Academy  of  the 
United  Statea,  as  soon  as  an  Academy  of  this  nature  shall  have  been  established. 

The  Ramford  ProfeMorahip  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences was  established  in  the  College  by  the  Corporation  in  October, 
1816,  and  statutes  provided  for  it  were  approved  by  the  Overseers. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  a  highly  distinguished  physician  of  Boston, 
and  a  gentleman  of  laige  caltare  in  art  and  science,  was  elected 
and  confirmed  as  the  first  Ramford  Professor,  and  was  inaugarated 
on  the  11th  of  the  following  December.  On  this  occasion  Dr. 
Bigelow  delivered  a  most  appropriate,  and  instructive  address. 

'To  the  country  of  his  birth  Count  Buroford  has  bequeathed  his  fortune  and 
his  Ikme.  The  lessons  of  patriotism  which  we  [officers  and  students  of  the  Col- 
lege] should  learn  from  his  memorable  life  are  important  and  convincing.  It 
should  teach  us  to  respect  ourselves,  to  value  oar  resources,  to  cultivate  our 
talents.  Let  those  who  would  depreciate  our  native  genius  recollect  that  he 
was  an  Americaa  Let  those  who  would  make  us  the  dependents  and  tributa- 
ries of  the  Old  world  recollect  that  he  has  instructed  mankind.  Let  thone  who 
would  despond  as  to  our  future  destinies  remember  that  bis  eye,  which  had 
wandered  over  the  continent  and  capitals  of  Europe,  settled  at  last  upon  the 
rising  prospects  of  the  Western  world.  For  one  who  is  destined  to  labor  in  the 
path  that  he  has  marked  out,  and  to  follow  with  his  eyes  though  not  with  his 
steps,  the  brilliancy  of  such  a  career,  it  may  suffice  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  honor  that  has  befiJlen  him ;  that  he  is  sensible  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  example  before  him ;  that,  he  believes  that  the  true  end  of 
philoeoph^  is  to  be  usefhl  to  nunkind ;  and  that  he  wiU  cheerfbllv  and  anxiously 
enter  upon  the  duties  that  await  him ;  happy  if  by  his  efforts  he  can  hope  to 
add  a  nameless  stone  to  the  monument  of  philanthropy  and  science  that  com- 
memorates the  name  of  Mm  of  whom  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  he  lived  for 
the  world,  and  that  he  died  for  his  country. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Bigelow  were  published  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1829,  in  a  volnme  entitled  the  Elements  of  Technolo^.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  Professorship  by  Daniel  Tread  well  (1634-45 ;) 
by  Eben  Norton  Horsford  (1847-63),  and  Wolcott  Gibbs  (1863). 

The  Ramford  Professorship  Fund  was  credited  by  the  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  College  in  1870  at  $52,848. 

Count  Rumford  died  at  his  own  residence  at  Auteuil  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1814  at  the  age  of  sixty-ona  IC  Benjamin  Delessert  pronounced  an  address 
over  his  grave  on  the  24th,  and  Baron  Cuvier  delivered  an  ^loge  upon  the  de- 
ceased before  his  associates  of  the  French  Institute  in  Januaiy,  1815,  in  which 
he  does  Justice  to  his  genius  in  soienoe  and  his  eminently  successfol  labors. 

As  an  author,  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences  have  erected  the  most  ap» 
propriate  monument  in  issuing  a  oomplete  and  splendid  edition  of  Rumford^s 
Kssays  and  other  publications  with  his  Life,  by  Rev.  George  Ellis,  D.  D.,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire  for  a  Aill  understanding  of  the  career  and  character 
oriT  Benjamin  Tliompeon,  Bar(»iet,  and  Count  of  Rumford. 
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The  grave  of  Rumford  in  the  cemetery  of  Antevdi  is  mmML  by  «  borisontal 

stone,  on  which  stands  a  perpendicular  monament  six  feet  high,  six  in  width, 

and  three  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  both  are  of  marble,  on  which  are  inserip* 

tions-^ying  his  official  titles  in  Bavaria,  Franca,  and  BngteiNL    His  aioat  a^ 

propriate  and  significant  monuments  are  in  Munidi— in  the  Mazimillian  Strasse, 

Bjid,  at  the  eotrance  of  the  English  Garden,  itself  the  fitting  memorial  of  bis 

public  spirit    In  the  Life  by  Mr.  KUis  ^  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Consul 

<G.  Henry  Horstjaann)  deecribiiig  tha  Statues  and  tlie  Garden  or  Park: 

'  The  bronze  statue  of  Count  Rnmfbrd  stands  in  the  MaximiUian  Strasse^  the 
finest  street  of  Munich,  perhaps  of  any  city  of  Europe.  It  is  at  this  part  four 
Imndred  feet  wide,  planted  with  quadruple  rows  of  trees,  the  crimson-blossomed 
wild  chestnut,  and  the  American  sycamore,  with  wide  parterru  of  flowers  and 
grass-plots  on  either  side  the  pavement,  and  shady  walks  between,  furnished 
with  garden  sofas  for  pedestrians.  The  monument  stands  in  front  of  the  new 
ffoverament  offices,  an  imposing  bufiding  in  Italian  Gothie,  with  some  seven 
hundred  feet  front.  To  the  right  0/  this  statue  stands  one  to  General  Deroy. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  in  front  of  the  National  Museum, — a 
^rge  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  before  mentioned  buik^ng, — stand 
in  symmetrical  positions,  Frauenhofer,  the  astronomer  and  inventor,  and  Schel* 
ling,  tlie  philosopher,  the  tutor  of  King  MaximiUian,  erected,  as  the  inscription 
fiays,  by  his  'grateful  scholar.*  These  four  memorials  are  all  of  uniform  size^ 
the  figures  being  ten  feet,  English,  standing  on  granite  pedestals  of  eleven  feet 
^n  height.  The  statue  of  C»unt  Bumford  was  model^  by  Professor  Caspar 
Zumbusch,  of  Munich,  was  cast  at  the  Royal  Bronse  Foundry  here,  by  Ferdif 
nand  von  MiUler,  and  was  erected  in  1867.  The  ifiscriptkA  on  tilie  front  of  (ha 
pedestal  is: — 

BsHJijuii  TapHPiox 
Graf 

VCM  miflBlOML 

and  on  the  reverse  :-^ 

Bnichtet  voQ 

Mazixiluajt  II.,  Ko«i^f 

Ton  Bftjep. 

'On  a  scroll  in  the  hand  of  Bumford  is  inscribed,-**- 

'BulteelMGtrtia 
Aiicbitecto.* 

'Scarcely  a  city  in  the  world  can  boast  a  finer  park  than  that  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  creative  mind  of  Count  Bumford ;  and  eveiy  citiaen  of  Munich 
feels  grateful  to  the  man  through  whose  labor  a  dreaxy  waste  of  pebbly  strand 
and  marshy  ground  has  been  converted  into  a  garden,  bearing  on  its  broad 
breast  the  stateliest  forest  trees,  groves  of  shady  elms  and  beeches,  with  wide 
fltretches  of  undulatiag  lawns  between,  and  enlivened  with  streams  of  water, 
pow  meandering  under  wide-spreadlog  branches  of  overardiing  bushes,  and  ai 
the  foot  of  towering  hemlocks,  now  stretching  out  into  a  wide  lake  with  green 
Islands  in  its  center,  and  now  dashing  over  roocs  in  roaring  cascades,  and  all  sup- 
plied by  arms  of  the  rushing  Isar,  which  have  been  led  here  to  beautify  the  spc^ 

'The  English  Garden,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  park  of  six  hundred  acres.  Its 
lengCli  is  three  and  a  half  English  miles,  its  breadth  about  one  and  a  half  miles. 
It  was  planned  and  carried  out  in  1789,  by  Count  Bumford,  at  Chat  time  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Elector  Carl  Theodore.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
improved  by  MaximiUian  Joseph,  the  first  King  of  Bavaria,  and  was  further 
embellished  with  monuments  by  bis  son,  Ludwig  the  First  Scarcely  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  Ludwis  Strasse,  one  of  the  handsomest  avenues  of 
the  city,  it  commences,  so  that  a  row  steps  bring  one  fi*om  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  crowded  street  into  the  midst  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  At  the  entrance 
from  this  point  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Tooth,  by  Sctiwanthaler  the  elder,  its 
inscription  intimating  that  eommonion  with  oatore  fresfaly  strengthens  one  for 
every  duty.  Farther  on,  following  the  carriage  road  to  the  right,  is  the  mona- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Bumford.  It  is  of  sandstone,  with  allegorical  figures 
of  Plenty  and  Peace  upon  its  faoe^  and  00  the  opposite  side  a  medallion  portrait 
of  Bumford.' 


GIRARS  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 


STEPHEN  GIBARD.* 

Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  the  College  for  Orphans  in  Phil- 
adelphia which  bears  his  name,  was  born  near  Bordeaux,  France^ 
May  24,  1750 — the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Captain  Pierre 
Girard,  a  mariner  of  reputable  social  position,  who  gave  hi&4>oj8» 
except  Stephen,  a  college  education.  This  son  was  taught  only  tho 
ordinary  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  before 
liB  was  fourteen,  he  entered  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy — sailing  between  Bordeaux  and  the  French  West  Indies — at-, 
taiutng  with  his  majority  the  rank  of  first  mate,  or  lieutenant  of  his 
vessel.  He  had  improved  his  opportunity,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  father,  although  he  was  below  the  legal  ago  (25)  for 
command,  and  had  not  Served  his  two  years  in  tlie  royal  navy,  he 
took  command  of  a  merchant  ship  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
with  a  cargo  of  his  own,  in  the  purchase  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
his  father,  he  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies.  Disposing  of  his 
cargo,  he  took  in  the  products  of  the  island  and  sailed  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1774 — and  henceforth  his  lot  was 
cast  in  America  as  *  Mariner  and  Merchant.*  For  two  years  he 
plied  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  as  mate  or  commander 
of  a  sloop.  In  May,  1776,  he  lost  his  reckoning  in  a  fog  between 
the  Capes  of  Delaware  Bay,  in  which  plight  he  learned  from  an 
American  captain,  that  British  cruisers  were  abroad,  and  that  his 
only  safety  was  to  push  up  the  Bay  and  run  for  Philadelphia.' 
Borrowing  five  dollars  which  he  had  not  in  pocket,  he  purchased 
the  services  of  a  pilot,  and  early  in  May  he  found  refuge  alongside, 
the  wharf  near  the  foot  of  Walnut  street-^and  in  that  locality,' 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1777,  he  found  his  residence 
and  activity  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Commencing  with  small  re- 
sources,  and  doing  any  business  which,  he  could  make  pay,  from 
damaged  cordage  and  bottling  wine,  to  small  commercial  ventures,* 
and  purchasing  real  estate  in  small  lots,  he  labored  on  with  his 
hands  and  his  wits  through  the  risks  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Revo-' 
lutionary  War  till  1790,  when  his  property  was  valued  at  $30,000. 

*  Memoir  in  /iTorth  ^wuriptm  Review^  for  JMwry,  1865. 
SB 
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In  tbe  summer  of  1793,  He  showed  his  bravery  and  his  hnmanity: 
by  staying  at  his  post  during  the  terrible  yiaitation  of  the  malignant 
yellow  fever,  when  one  in  six  of  the  population  were  swept  off  in 
the  course  of  three  months — and  most  of  those  who  could  leave  the 
city  fled  from  the  pevtlleoee  to  healtby  localities  beyond  its  reach. 
In  this  period  for  sixty  days^  Girard  had  charge  of  the  great  hospital 
at  Bush  Ilill — ^volunteering  to  do  so,  when  he  knew  it  was  ill-regu- 
lated, crowded,  and  ill-supplied, — when  nurses  could  not  be  obtained 
at  any  price.  Here  he  performed  all  the  distressing  and  revolting 
oflSccs  of  the  situation — receiving  the  sick  and  dying  at  the  gate, 
assisting  in  carrying  them  to  their  beds,  nursing  them,  receiving 
their  last  messages,  and  conveying  the  dead  to  their  burial  groand. 
When  he  left  the  hospital,  it  was  to  visit  the  infected  districts,  and 
it  b  recorded  by  eye  witnesses,  that  this  heroic  man  carried  a  sick 
merchant  from  his  deserted  dwelling-house  to  a  carriage,  and  drove 
with  him  to  the  hospital.  It  is  idle  to  deny  to  such  a  worker  the 
possession  of  a  human  heart  Thus  afterward,  in  1797  and  1798, 
Girard  took  the  lead  in  alleviating  by  personal  efforts  the  horrors 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  France 
after  the  yellow  fever  of  1798,  he  says: — 'During  all  this  frightfVil 
time  I  have  constantly  remained  in  the  city ;  and  without  neglect- 
ing my  business,  have  visited  as  many  as  Meen  sick  people  in  a 
day !  and  what  will  surprise  you  still  more,  I  have  lost  only  one 
patient,  an  Irishman,  who  would  drink  a  little' 

But  Girard's  main  business  in  life  was  that  of  a  merchant  and 
banker,  not  that  of  nurse  ^r  physician.    Mr.  Parton  says : — 

(aHrard  was  a  man  who  sent  his  own  ships  to  foreign  covntriea,  and  excfaioged 
their  products  for  those  of  bis  own.  Seginpiog^in  the  West  India  (rade^  with 
one  small  schooner  built  with  difficulty  and  managed  with  caution,  he  expanded 
his  business  as  his  capital  inereased,  until  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  brooght  home  to  Philadelphia  the  prodocts  of  eveiy  cUme.  B^ 
ginning  with  single  voysgem  his  vessels  merely  sailing  to  a  foreign  port  and 
back  again,  he  was  aocustomed  at  lengtii  to  project  great  mercantile  cruises^  eX" 
tending  over  long  periods  of  tuney  and  embraoing  many  porta.  A  ship  loaded 
with  oottoD  and  grain  wQuld  sail,  for  exsmple,  to  Bordeaux,  there  diachargSi 
and  take  in  a  cargo  of  wine  and  fVuit;  thence  to  St  Petersburgh,  where  she 
would  exchange  her  wine  sod  fruit  ibr  hemp  and  iron ;  thence  to  Amsterdam, 
where  the  hemp  an4  iron  would  be  sold  for  dollars }  to  Calcutta  next  for  a  cargo 
of  tea  and  silks,  with  which  tlie  ship  would  return  to  Philadelphia.  Suoh  were 
the  voyages  so  often  mooamMiy  mads  by  the  Toltaira,  the  Rousseau,  tlie  Hel- 
vetiuB,  and  the  Mopteequi^;  ships  long  the  pride  of  Girard  and  the  boast  of 
Philadelphia,  their  names  being  the  tribqte  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  native  land.  Ha  seldon*  Ailed  to  make  vary  large  profitu  ]U 
rarely,  if  ever,  lost  a  ship. 

His  neighbors,  the  merchants  of  PhUade|phis>  deemed  him  a  locky  man. 
Many  of  them  thought  they  eoold  do  as  wall  as  ba»  if  they  only  bad  his  luok. 
fint  the  great  volnmes  of  his  latters  andi  psperSi  pi«served  in  a  r6om  of  the 
Qirard  Ck>Ilege,  show  that  bis  success  In  busmess  was  not  due,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  to  good  IbrtvuM*    Lat  a  moiM^  naking  ganemtion  take  note,  that 
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O|iwdpriju)ipl«tin«?l|iAbr|Nro4ii0oQir»rdraBiitt^  TIm  Brft«4,  tbe  Aindamiv^l 

aecret  of  hift  sucoess,  aa  of  all  success,  was  that  he  undentood  his  (ustneM.  09 
had  a  personal,  &roiliar  knowledge  of  the  ports  with  which  be  traded,  the  com* 
vCKUtUs  in  which  he  dealt,  the  vehkles  io  which  tbef  were  oanled,  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  liable,  and  the  viuioos  kinds  of  men  through  whom  he 
acted.  He  observed  every  thing,  and  forgot  nothing.  He  bad  done  every 
thing  hunself  which  be  had  oosaaon  to  requirs  othen  to  do.  Bia  direatM>Da  to 
bis  captains  and  supercargoes,  AUl,  minute,  exact,  peremptory,  show  the  hand 
of  a  master.  Bvery  possible  contingency  was  foreseen  and  provided  ibr ;  and 
he  demanded  the  vm%  li^ral  obedienot  to  the  maxin^  *Obey  orders,  though 
you  break  owners.'  He  would  dismiss  a  captain  from  his  service  forever,  if  he 
saved  the  whole  profits  of  a  voyage  by  departing  from  bis  instructions.  He 
did  eo  on  one  ooeasion.  Add  to  this  Derfeet  knowledge  of  hie  craft,  that  be  bad 
a  self-control  which  never  nermitted  him  to  anticipate  his  ^ins  or  spread  too 
wide  his  sails ;  that  his  inaustry  knew  no  pause;  that  he  was  a  close,  hard  bar- 
gainer, keeping  bis  word  to  the  letter,  but  exacting  bis  rigbta  to  the  letter;  that 
he  had  no  vices  and  no  vanities ;  that  he  bad  no  toleratk)n  fqr  those  calamities 
which  result  from  vices  and  vanities ;  that  his  charities,  though  frequent,  were 
bestowed  only  upon  nnqoestionably  legitimate  objects,  and  were  never  proftiae; 
that  he  was  as  wise  in  investing  ss  skUUUl  in  gaining  mooev ;  that  he  made  his 
very  pleasures  profitable  to  himself  in  money  gained,  to  his  neighborhood  in 
improved  fruits  and  vegetables ;  that  he  bad  no  mnily  to  maintain  and  bidulge ; 
(hat  bs  held  in  utter  aversion  and  contempt  the  costly  and  bnrdepsome  ostenta- 
tion of  a  great  establishment,  fine  equipages,  and  a  retinue  of  servants;  that  he 
raduoed  himself  to  a  money  making  roachina,  rnn  at  the  minimum  of  expense; 
—and  we  have  an  explanation  of  his  rapidly  acquired  wealtli.  He  need  to 
boast,  after  he  was  a  millionaire,  of  wearing  th^  same  overcoat  for  fourteen  win- 
ters ;  and  one  of  bis  olerka,  who  saw  him  every  day  for  twenty  years^  dedares 
that  ha  never  remembered  havmg  aeen  him  wear  a  new  looking  garment  bnt 
once.  Let  us  note,  too,  that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  aft  of  getting  vfien  to  serve 
him  with  devotion.  He  paid  small  salaries,  and  waa  never  known  In  his  life  to 
bestow  a  gratni^  qpon  ona  who  served  him ;  bnt  he  knew  bow  U>  mskn  his 
humblest  clerk  feel  that  the  master's  eye  was  upon  him  always. 

Legitimate  commerce  makea  many  men  rich ;  but  in  Oinird^s  day 
DO  roan  gidned  by  it  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  waa  the  war  of  ISIS, 
which  saspended  commerce,  that  made  this  merchant  so  enormously 
rich.  In  1811,  the  charter  of  the  old  United  Statea  Bank  expired ; 
«nd  the  casting  vote  pt  Vice-President  Q^oige  Clinton  negatived  the 
bill  for  rechartering  it»  When  war  was  imminent*  Girard  had  a 
million  dollara  in  the  bank  qf  Baring  Brothers,  in  London.  This  laiye 
anm,  nseless  then  for  the  pnrpose  of  commerce, — in  peril,  too,  from 
(he  diatprbed  condition  of  English  finance, — he  invested  in  United 
States  stock  and  in  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank,  both  being 
depreciiited  in  England*  Being  thos  a  large  hojder  of  the  stocl^  of 
the  bank,  the  charter  h&ving  eipired,  and  its  afiEurs  being  in  li<}aida* 
tion,  he  bought  out  the  entire  concern ;  and,  merely  changing  the 
p^me  to  Qirard^s  Bank,  continued  it  in  being  as  a  private  institn- 
t)op,  in  the  9ame  bnilding,  with  the  s^roe  coin  in  its  vaults,  the  same 
bank-notes,  the  same  cashier  and  clerks*  The  banking-bouse  and 
(he  house  of  the  c^hier,  which  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  dollars,  he  bought  for  one  hundred  aqd  twenty  thousand.  The 
stock,  which  he  bought  at  four  hundred  and  twenty,  proved  to  be 
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worth,  on  tbe  winding  np  of  the  old  bank,  fonr  handred  and  thirty- 
foar.  Tbaa^  by  this  operation,  he  eitricated  his  property  in  Eng- 
land, invested  it  wisely  in  America,  established  a  new  business  in 
place  of  one  that  could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  and  saved  the  mer- 
cantile coromanity  from  the  loss  and  embarrassment  which  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  bank  would  have  occasioned. 

In  1814,  when  the  credit  of  the  government  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
when  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  seven  per  cent,  interest  and  twenty 
dollars  bonns,  was  np  for  weeks,  and  only  procured  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  it  was  '  old  Girard '  who  boldly  subscribed  for  the  whole 
amount ;  which  at  once  gave  it  market  value,  and  infused  life  into 
the  paralyzed  credit  of  the  nation.  Again,  in  1816,  when  the  sub- 
scriptions lagged  for  the  new  United  States  Bank,  Girard  waited 
until  the  last  day  for  receiving  subscriptions,  and  then  quietly  sub- 
scribed for  the  whole  amount  not  taken,  which  was  three  million 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  yet  again,  in  1829,  when  the 
enormous  expenditures  of  Pennsylvania  upon  her  canab  had  ex- 
hausted her  treasury  and  impaired  her  credit,  it  was  Girard  who 
prevented  the  total  suspension  of  the  public  works  by  a  loan  to  the 
Cbvemor,  which  the  Legislature  might  or  might  not  reimburse. 

Once,  during  the  war,  the  control  of  the  coin  in  the  bank  pro- 
cured him  a  signal  advantage.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  his  fine  ship, 
thQ  Montesquieu,  crammed  with  tea  and  fabrics  from  China,  was 
captured  by  a  British  shallop  when  she  was  almost  within  Delaware 
Buy.  News  of  the  disaster  reaching  Girard,  he  sent  orders  to  his 
supercargo  to  treat  for  a  ransom.  The  British  admiral  gave  up  the 
vessel  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  coin ;  and, 
despite  this  costly  ransom,  the  cargo  yielded  a  larger  profit  than  that 
of  any  ship  of  Girard's  during  the  whole  of  his  mercantile  career. 
Tea  was  then  selling  at  war  prices.  Much  of  it  brought,  at  auction, 
two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  more  than  four  times  its 
cost  in  China.  He  appears  to  have  gained  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of  six- 
teen years,  Girard  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  keen  and 
steady  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  as  careful  in  preserving  it,  as 
though  his  fortune  were  still  insecure.  Why  was  this!  We  should 
answer  the  question  thus:  Because  his  defective  education  left 
him  no  other  resource.  We  frequently  hear  the  'success'  of  such 
men  as  Astor  and  Girard  adduced  as  evidence  of  tlie  uselessness  of 
early  education.    On  the*  contrary,  it  is  precbely  such  men  who 
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prove  its  neceaaity ;  sinee,  when  they  Have  conqnered  fortane,  they 
know  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  When  Frank- 
lin had,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  won  a  moderate  competence,  he 
conld  turn  from  bnsiness  to  science,  and  from  science  to  the  pnblic 
service,  using  money  as  a  means  to  the  noblest  end.  Strong- 
minded  bnt  unlettered  men,  like  Girard,  who  can  not  be  idle,  must 
needs  plod  on  to  the  end,  adding  superfluoas  millions  to  their 
estates.  In  Girard's  case,  too,  there  was  another  cause  of  this  en- 
tire devotion  to  business.  Ilis  domestic  sorrows  had  estranged  him 
from  mankind,  and  driven  him  into  himself.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Arey, 
in  his  Life  of  Girard,  remarks : — 

No  one  who  has  had  access  to  his  private  papers,  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  these  eariy  disappointments  furnish  the  true  key  to  his  en- 
tire character.  Originally  of  warm  and  generous  impulses,  the  belief  in  child- 
hood that  he  had  not  been  given  his  share  of  the  love  and  kindness  which  were 
extended  to  otliers  changed  the  natural  current  of  his  feelings,  and,  acting  on  a 
warm  and  passionate  temperament,  alienated  him  from  his  home,  his  parent8, 
and  his  friends.  And  when  in  after  time  there  were  superadded  the  years  of 
bitter  anguish  resulting  firom  his  unfortunate  and  ill-adapted  marriage,  render^ 
even  more  poignant  by  the  necessity  of  concealment,  and  the  consequent  injus- 
tice of  public  sentiment,  and  marring  all  his  cherished  expectations,  it  may  be 
readily  understood  why  occupation  l^came  a  necessity,  and  labor  a  pleasure. 

Girard  himself  confirms  this  opinion.    In  one  of  his  letters  of 

1820,  to  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  he  says: — 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  have  a  numerous  family,  that  you  are  happy 
and  in  the  possession  of  an  honest  fortune.  This  is  all  that  a  wise  man  has  the 
right  to  wish  for.  As  to  myself,  I  live  like  a  galley-slave,  constantly  occupied, 
and  often  passing  the  night  without  sleeping.  I  am  wrapped  up  in  a  labyrinth 
of  afbirs,  and  worn  out  with  care.  I  do  not  value  fortune.  The  love  of  labor 
is  my  highest  ambition.    Your  situation  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  mine. 

The  key  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Girard's  life  and 
character  has  been  found  by  some  of  his  biographers  in  his  neg- 
lected early  education,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  derision  of  his 
playmates  on  account  of  his  defective  eye  on  a  naturally  irritable 
temperament ;  and  by  others  in  his  ill-assorted  marriage  to  Polly 
Lnrom.    Mr.  Parton  says : — 

Walking  along  Water  street  one  day,  near  the  comer  of  Tine  street,  the  eyes 
of  this  reserved  and  ill-fiivored  man  were  caught  by  a  beautiful  servant  g^rl 
going  to  the  pump  for  a  pail  of  water.  She  was  an  enchanting  brunette  of  six- 
teen, with  luxuriant  black  locks  curling  and  clustering  about  her  neck.  As  she 
tripped  along  with  bare  feet  and  empty  pail,  in  airy  and  unconscious  grace,  sho 
captivated  the  susceptible  Frenchman,  who  saw  in  her  the  realization  of  the 
songs  of  the  forecastle  and  the  reveries  of  the  quarter-deck.  He  sought  her 
acquaintance,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  her  kitchen.  The  family  whom  sho 
served,  misinterpreting  the  designs  of  the  thriving  dealer,  forbade  him  tliei 
house ;  when  he  silenced  their  scruples  by  offering  the  girl  his  hand  in  mardag|e. 
Ill-starred  Polly  Lumm !  Unhappy  Girard !  She  accepted  his  offer ;  and  in 
July,  1777,  the  inoongmona  two  were  united  in  matrimony. 

Of  all  the  miserable  marriages  this  was  one  of  the  roost  miserabia  Here 
was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  ignorant  girl  united  to  a  close,  ungracious,  eager 
man  of  business,  devoid  of  sentiment,  with  a  violent  temper  and  an  unyielding 
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will    She  wai  to  Aneriom^  Iwi  FreUCbiMii :  and  that  akMie  wis  so  gmnH8Bi> 

iboompatibility«  8be  Was  seYenteeDi  be  twentj-aeveBb  8he  was  a  woman ;  h» 
was  a  tnan  without  imagitiation,  intotomtit  of  bibles.  She  was  a  beaotf,  With 
the  natoral  Tanitiee  of  a  beauty;  he  Dot  menAj  had  no  taate  kft  decomtion,  h* 
disapproved  it  on  principle.  These  points  of  difference  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  endanger  their  domestic  peace;  but  time  derdoped  something  thai 
was  fiital  to  it.  Their  abode  was  the  scene  of  oontflfotion  for  eight  years ;  ol 
the  expiration  of  which  period  Mrs.  Girard  showed  such  symptoms  of  inFamtjr 
that  her  husband  wad  obliged  t6  place  her  in  the  PehnsyWania  fiospltaL  Iii 
theed  diatreasing  drcumstatKse^  he  appean  to  hate  spared  no  pains  Ibr  hef 
restoration.  He  removed  her  to  a  place  in  the  country,  but  wiihout  effect. 
She  returned  to  his  house  only  to  render  lifb  insupportable  to  him.  He  resumed 
his  old  calling  as  a  mariner,  and  ouNle  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  0&. 
his  return  he  found  his  wife  not  less  unmanageable  than  before.  In  179(\ 
thirteen  years  aflef  theif  marriage,  and  five  after  tlie  first  exhibition  of  insanity, 
Mrs.  Girard  was  placed  permanently  in  the  hospital ;  where^  riine  months  afleTf 
phe  gave  birth  to  a  female  child.  The  child  soon  died;  the  mother  never 
recovered  her  reason.  For  twenty-five  years  she  lived  in  the  hospital,  andy 
dying  in  1815,  was  buried  in  the  hospital  grounds  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
Quakers.  The  coffin  was  brought  to  the  grave,  followed  by  the  husband  and 
the  managers  of  the  institution,  who  remained  standing  about  it  in  silence  fer 
Feveral  minutes.  It  was  then  lowered  to  its  final  resting  place,  and  again  the 
company  remained  motionless  and  silent  for  awhile.  Girard  looked  at  theooffiik 
once  more,  then  turned  to  an  acquaintance  and  said,  as  he  walked  away,  *It  ifl 
very  well.'  A  green  mound,  without  headstone  or  monument,  still  marks  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  this  unhappy  Woman  repose.  Ginrd,  both  duriuff 
his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  was  a  liberal,  though  not  lavish,  benefedor  oi 
the  institution  which  had  so  long  sheltered  his  wife. 

Stephen  Oirard'a  Wtti 
After  the  peace  of  1815,  Girard  began  to  conaider  what  lie  abonld 
do  with  his  millions  after  his  death.  He  was  then  sixtj-five,  but  h% 
eitpected  and  meUnt  to  lire  to  a  good  age.  '  The  Russians/  he  would 
say,  when  he  was  mixing  his  olla  podrida  of  a  Russian  salad, '  un- 
derstand best  how  to  ttX  and  drink ;  and  I  am  going  to  see  how 
long,  by  following  their  customs,  I  can  live.'  He  kept  an  excellent 
table ;  but  he  became  abstemious  as  he  grew  older,  and  lived  ehi^Hjr 
On  his  salad  and  his  good  claret.  £njoying  perfect  health,  it 
was  not  until  about  the  jear  1828,  when  be  was  seventj-eighl 
years  of  age,  that  he  entered  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  the  final  disposal  of  his  immense  estate.  Upon  one  point 
his  mind  had  been  long  made  up.  *No  man/  sAid  he,  *  shall  be  a 
gentleman  on  my  money/  He  often  said  that^  ev^n  if  he  had  had 
a  son,  he  should  have  been  brought  up  to  labor,  and  should  not,  by 
a  great  legacy,  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labor.  'If  I 
should  leave  him  twenty  thousand  dollars,'  he  said,  *  he  would  be 
lazy  or  turn  gambler.'  Very  likely.  The  son  of  a  man  like  Girard, 
who  was  virtuous  without  being  able  to  make  virtue  engi^ng,  whosa 
mind  was  strong  but  rigid  and  ill-furnished,  ooromanding  but  nnin* 
structive,  is  likely  to  have  n  bafren  mind  and  rAfnpaut  desired,  the 
twin  causes  of  debauchery.    His  decided  inclination  was  to  leava 


the  bolk  of  bi«  property  tot  the  endowmeat  of  an  inetitation  of 
some  kind  for  the  benefit  of  PhiladelphUk 

The  minor  beqaeste  were  speedily  ftrr»nged»  though  they  were 
noAefons  and  well  eotisidered.  He  left  to  the  Penosylvsnia  Hoe- 
pitaly  thirty  thousand  dollars;  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum^ 
twenty  thousand ;  to  the  Orphan  Asylam^  ten  thousand;  to  the 
Lancaster  public  schools,  the  same  sum ;  the  same  for  providing 
fuel  for  the  poor  in  Philadelphia;  the  same  to  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Distressed  Sea  Captains  and  their  families ;  to  the  Free- 
maeons  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  relief  of  poor  members,  twettty 
thousand ;  six  thousand  for  the  establishment  ot  a  free  school  in 
Paesyunk,  near  Philadelphia;  to  bis  sundiring  brother,  and  to  his 
eleven  nieces,  he  left  sums  varying  from  five  thousand  dollars  to 
twenty  thousand ;  but  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who  had  a  very  large 
family,  he  left  sixty  thousand  dollars.  To  each  of  the  captains  who 
had  made  two  voyages  in  his  service,  and  who  should  bring  in  his 
ship  safely  into  port,  be  gave  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  and  to  eaeb 
of  his  apprentices,  five  hundred.  To  his  old  servants,  he  left  annn^ 
itie«  of  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  dollars  each.  A  portion 
of  his  valuable  estates  in  Louisiana  he  bequenthed  to  the  corpaM^ 
tion  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  improvement  of  that  eity*  Half  a 
million  he  left  for  certain  improvements  in  the  eity  of  Philadelphia; 
and  to  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  her  canak 
The  whole  of  the  residue  of  his  property,  worth  then  about  six 
millions  of  dollars,  be  devoted  to  A  College  for  Orphans. 

He  directed  that  the  buildings  shonld  be  eonstrueted  of  the  molt 
durable  materials, '  avoiding  useless  ornament,  MefUding  chiefly  to 
the  strength,  convenience,  and  neatness  of  the  whole.*  Thai^  at 
lesst,  is  plain.  He  then  proceeded  to  direct  precisely  what  raateri** 
als  should  be  used,  and  how  they  i^ould  be  used ;  prescribing  the 
number  of  buildings,  their  size,  the  number  and  sise  of  the  apart^ 
ments  in  each,  the  thickness  of  eikch  witll,  etery  detnil  of  construe' 
tion,  giving  as  he  would  have  given  it  to  ft  btfilder.  He  then  gave 
briefer  directions  as  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  The 
orphnns  were  to  be  plainly  but  wholesomely  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged;  instructed  in  the  English  branches^  in  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  the  French  and  Spiinish  languages,  and  whatever  else 
•might  be  deemed  suitable  and  beneficial  to  them.  'I  would  hove 
them,"  says  the  will, '  taught  facts  and  things,  rafther  than  word*  Or 
signe.'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  pupils  were  to  be  «p- 
prentaeed  to  'suitable  occnpationi,  ae  those  of  agriculture,  navigft- 
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tion,  arts,  mechaDical  trades,  and  manufactures.'    The  most  remark- 
able passage  of  the  ivill  ia  the  following : — 

T  enjoin  and  require  that  no  eodenastic,  misaionary,  or  minisUr  of  any  sect 
whaiBoever^  ahaU  ever  hold  or  exerdae  any  ataiUm  or  duty  whalever  in  tiu  aaid 
Oolkge ;  nor  ahaU  any  such  peraon  ever  be  admiited  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  viaitor^ 
io&hin  tfte  premiaea  appropriated  to  Vie  purpoae  of  the  aaii  College.  In  making^ 
this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  caat  any  reflection  upon  any  aect  or  person 
whatsoever;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  sucli  a  diyereity  of 
opinion  amongBt  tliem,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who 
are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce;  my  desire 
is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principlea  qf  morality,  so  that,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benenolence 
toward  their  feLow-creaiurea,  and  a  love  of  truth,  aobriety,  and  industry,  adopting^ 
at  the  same  time  such  religiooa  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  tbem 
to  prefer. 

When  Mr.  Dnane  had  written  this  passage  at  Girard's  dictation,  a 
conversation  occurred  between  tbem,  which  revealed,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  old  gentleman's  reasons  for  inserting  it^  *  What  do  you 
think  of  thatr  asked  Girard.  Mr.  Duane,  being  nnprepared  to 
comment  upon  sneh  an  unexpected  injunction,  replied,  after  a  long 
panse,  *  I  can  only  say  now,  Mr.  Girard,  that  I  think  it  will  make  a 
great  sensation.'  Girard  then  said,  'I  can  tell  you  something  else  it 
will  do, — it  will  please  the  Quakers.'  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
regard  for  the  Quakers  by  naming  three  of  them  as  the  executors 
of  his  will ;  the  whole  number  of  the  executors  being- five. 

In  February,  1830,  the  will  was  executed,  and  deposited  in  Mr. 
Girard's  iron  safe.  None  but  the  two  men  who  had  drawn  the  will, 
and  the  three  men  who  witnessed  the  signing  of  it,  were  aware  of 
its  existence ;  and  none  but  Girard  and  Mr.  Duane  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  its  contentsa  There  never  was  such  a  keeper  of  his 
own  secrets  as  Girard,  and  never  a  more  faithful  keeper  of  other 
men's  secrets  than  Mr.  Duane.  And  here  we  have  another  illustm- 
tion  of  the  old  man*s  character.  He  had  just  signed  a  will  of  unex- 
ampled liberality  to  the  public;  and  the  sum  which  he  gave  the 
able  and  devoted  lawyer  for  his  three  weeks'  labor  in  drawing  it  was 
tKree  hundred  dollars  I 

(Girard  lived  nearly  two  years  longer,  always  devoted  to  business, 
and  still  investing  his  gains  with  care.  An  accident  in  the  street 
gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  from  which  he  never  fully  recov* 
ered ;  and  in  December,  1831,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  an  attack  of  influenza  terminated  his  Ufe.  True  to  hia 
principles,  he  refused  to  be  cupped,  or  to  take  drugs  into  his  system, 
though  both  were  prescribed  by  a  physician  whom  he  respected. 
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fiTEPHEN  aiBARD'S  WILL  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDIKaS  RESPBCTINO  THE  SAME.* 

The  last  Will  of  Stephen  Girard  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  Feb.,  1830,  with 
two  Codieila  and  Kepublications  of  Dec.  25,  1830,  and  June  20,  1831,  and  was 
proved  Dec.  3,  1831.  The  Executors  of  his  Will,  appointed  by  Mr.  Girard, 
were  Timothy  Pazson,  Thomas  P.  Ck>pe,  Joseph  Roberts,  William  J.  Duane, 
and  John.  A.  Barclay — all  personal  friends. 

After  giving,  in  particular  legacies,  to  and  for  various  persons  and  purposes, 
an  aggregate  sum  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dolJars,  all  of 
them  evidences  either  of  personal  regard,  or  of  good- will  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  he  devised  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  entire  residue  of  his  g^eat  estate,  real  and 
personal,  upon  different  trusts,  which  may  be  generally  described  as  follows: — 

I.  The  first,  or  leading  trusty  as  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  was  the  erection 
of  a  College,  and  other  necessary  out-buildings,  for  the  residence  and  accomoda- 
tion of  at  least  three  hundred  (orphan)  scliolara,  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  his  Will;  with  a  dedication  of  the  income  of  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining estate,  alter  deducting  two  farther  legacies  of  600,000  and  300,000 
dollarS)  to  the  extension  of  the  College,  if  it  should  be  necessary  in  certain 
eventa 

Id  the  body  of  his  Will,  he  directed  that  this  College  and  out-buildings,  and 
such  others  as  in  the  event  contemplated  might  become  necessary,  should  be 
erected  on  a  square  of  ground  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, being  the  entire  square  which  lies  between  Chestnut  and  High,  or 
Market  street^  and  extends  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  street.  By  the  Codicil  of 
20th  of  June,  1831,  he  substituted  fbr  the  square,  an  estate  of  forty-five  acres 
and  some  perches  of  land,  called  Peel  Hall,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  in  Penn  Town- 
ship, and  devoted  it  for  the  Orphan  establishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
bad  devoted  the  square. 

The  description  of  the  principal  structure,  or  College,  is  given  in  liis  Will, 
with  great  particularity,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  here,  as  no  question 
whatever  in  this  case  turned  upon  it  The  out-buildings  his  Will  does  not 
describe,  further  than  by  his  »yrng  that  there  should  be  at  least  four  of  them, 
detached  from  the  main  edifice  and  from  each  other,  and  in  such  positions  as 
should  at  once  answer  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  be  consistent  with 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole  establishment  Each  building,  he  says,  should  be 
as  &r  as  practicable  devoted  to  a  distinct  purpose ;  and  in  that  one  or  more  of 
those  buildings  in  which  they  might  be  most  useful,  he  directed  his  executors 
to  place  his  plate,  and  furniture  of  every  sort 

The  directions  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  College  and  its  pupils,  it 
is  proper  to  insert  at  length,  as  in  a  great  degree  the  controversy  turned  upon 
them.  After  terminating  his  directions  as  to  the  College  and  out-buildings, 
and  the  square,  the  twenty-first  clause  of  the  Will  proceeds  as  follows : — 

When  the  College  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  sup- 
plied with  plain  and  suitable  furniture  and  books,  philosophical*  and  experimental 
instruments  and  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  needful  to  carry  my  general 
design  into  execution,  the  income,  issues,  and  profits  of  so  much  of  the  said  sum 

*  Hill  Mceoant  is  MbrMfad  flDm  a  voloine  printed  hj  oidar  of  the  ConminioMn  of  the  Giimid 
PhilMlelphie:  18M. 
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of  two  millions  of  dolkra  as  shall  remain  unexpended,  shall  be  applied  to  main- 
tain the  said  CoUe^  aooording  to  mj  dilutions. 

1.  The  institution  shall  be  orgaaiaed  as  soon  as  pnaeiicable;  and  to  acootn- 
plish  tltat  purpose  more  effectuaUjr,  due  public  notice  of  the  intended  opening 
of  the  College  shall  be  given,  so  that  there  ma^^  be  an  opportunity  to  make  se- 
lections of  competent  instructors  and  other  agents,  and  those  who  may  have  the 
charge  of  the  orphans  may  be  aware  of  the  provisions  intended  for  them. 

2.  A  competent  number  of  iustructors,  teachera,  aasiatants,  and  other  neces- 
sary agents,  shall  be  selected,  and  when  needful,  their  places  from  time  to  time 
supplied.  Tliey  shall  receive  adequate  compensation  for  their  services;  but  no 
person  sliall  be  employed  who  sliall  not  be  of  tried  slritl  in  his  or  her  proper 
department,  of  established  moral  oharaoter,  and  in  all  oases  persons  shall  be 
chosen  on  account  of  their  merit,  and  not  through  favor  or  intrigue. 

3.  As  many  poor  wliite  male  orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years, 
as  the  said  income  sliall  be  adequate  to  maintain,  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
College  as  soon  as  possible;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  (here  may  be  vacancies, 
or  as  increased  ability  from  income  may  warrant,  others  shall  be  introduced. 

4  On  the  application  for  admission,  an  accurate  statement  should  be  taken 
in  a  book  prepared  for  tlie  purpose^  of  the  name,  birthplace,  age,  health,  oondi- 
ticn  as  to  relatives,  and  other  particulars  useful  to  be  known  of  each  orphan. 

6.  No  orphan  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  err  directors  of  the  poor, 
dr  a  proper  guardian,  or  other  competent  authority,  shall  have  given,  by  indent- 
ure, reliuquishment,  or  otherwise,  adequate  power  totlie  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  director^  or  oUiers  by  them  appointed  to  inforce^ 
in  relation  to  eacli  orphan,  every  proper  restraint,  and  to  prevent  relatives  or 
others  {torn  interfering  with,  or  withdrawing  such  orphan  fhom  the  institution. 

6.  Those  orphans,  for  whose  admissMu  applioatron  shall  be  first  made,  eball 
be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring;  and  at  all  future  times,  priority 
of  application  shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  preference  in  admission,  all  other 
things  concurring;  but  if  there  sliall  be,  at  any  time,  more  applicants  than  va- 
candes,  and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have  been  bom  In  dilfbrent  plaoea,  n 
prefbrence  shall  be  given — Fintf  to  orphans  bom  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 
Secandlyj  to  those  bom  in  any  other  part  of  Pennsylvania;  Thirdly,  to  those 
bom  in  the  City  of  Kew  York  (that  being  the  first  port  on  the  continent  of 
Korth  America  at  which  I  arrived);  and  LaaUy,  to  those  bom  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  being  the  first  port  on  the  said  continent  at  which  I  first  traded, 
in  the  first  instance  as  first  officer,  and  subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner 
ot  a  vessel  and  cai^. 

7.  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  College  shall  be  there  fbd  with  plain  but 
wholesome,  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  (kcent  appafel,  (no  distinctive  dress 
ever  to  be  worn)  and  lodged  in  a  plain  but  safb  manner:  due  regard  shall  btf 
paid  to  their  health,  and  to  this  end  their  person  and  clothes  shall  be  kept  oleaa| 
and  they  shall  have  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  Tiiey  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  a  sound  education,  comprehending 
feading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  prae« 
fioal  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural,  chemi<»lf  and  experimental  philosophy, 
the  French  and  Spanish  langnagesi  (I  do  not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  and  such  other  learning  and  science  as  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant  1  would  have  them 
taught  flicts  and  things,  raider  than  words  of  signs;  and  especially  I  desire, 
tliat  by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  to  the  sacrod  rights  of  coosoience,  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy  conatitu* 
tions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  ot  the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunatelv  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans  admitted  into  the 
College  shall,  fh>m  mal-conduot|  have  become  unfit  companions  for  the  resti  and 
mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive,  they  should  no  longer  remain  therein. 

9.  Those  scholars  who  ahaU  merit  it|  shall  remain  in  the  College  until  they 
shall  respectively  arrive  ait  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  they 
ahaU  then  be  bound  out  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  mm  Citicens  of  Philadelphia, 
or  under  their  direction,  to  aoitable  oocupations-^as  those  of  agriculture^  naviga- 
tion, arts,  mechanical  trades^  and  manufkctures,  according  la  the  capacities  and 
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aoquirements  of  tlie  scholars  respectively,  consulting,  as  far  as  prudence  shall 
justify  it,  tiie  inclinatiotui  of  the  several  sdiolan,  M  to  the  occupation,  art,  or 
tflMle  to  be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  College  and  its  appendages,  I  leave, 
necessarily,  many  details  to  the  Mayor*  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Pliiladelphia, 
and  tbeir  sUCcMsOM;  and  I  do  so  tvith  the  more  confidence,  as  from  the  nature 
of  my  bequests,  and  th«  benefit  to  result  fh^m  tbem,  I  trust  that  my  fellow-citi- 
vum  of  Philadelphia  will  observe  and  evince  espedal  care  and  anxiety  in  select- 
ing members  for  their  Ci^  Councils  and  other  agents. 

There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  pre* 
scribe,  and  to  be  affiongst  others,  conditions  on  which  my  bequest  for  said 
Colleg^  is  made  and  to  l^  enjoyed,  namely  :^^^>'«%,  1  enjoin  and  require,  that 
if,  at  the  close  of  any  year,  the  income  of  the  Aind  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  said  College  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insti* 
tution  during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the  said  income,  after  defVaying 
such  maintenance.  Shall  be  forthwith  invested  in  good  securities,  thereafter  to 
be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital ;  but  in  n<>  event  shall  any  part  of  the  said 
Capital  be  sold,  disposed  of)  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said 
instiiutioD,  to  which  I  devote  the  intereeti  inoome,  and  dividends  thereof  ex-* 
clusively.  Secondly^  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  dcdesiashc^  missionary^  or 
tninisttt  of  any  sect  iohatsoetef^  shall  ever  hold  of  exercise  any  station  or  duty 
whateictf^  in  the  said  OoUege;  n^r  shatt  any  such  person  eVtr  be  admitted  fur  any 
pwrpose^  or  as  a  visitor^  within  t?u  premises  appropfiaied  to  the  purposes  qf  th$ 
said  College, 

in  making  this  restriction,  t  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sed 
of  person  whatsoever ;  but,  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a 
diversity  of  opioion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the 
orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  fi'om  the  excite^ 
roent  which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce; 
my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  phall  take  pains 
to  instill  into  the  mibds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  princes  ^  morality^  so  that, 
on  their  entrance  into  active  lifb^  they  may,  fToin  inclination  and  habit,  eviuce 
benevolence  toward  their  feUow^creatures^  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  tnthis* 
try,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may 
etiable  them  to  prefer. ' 

If  the  income  arising  fh>m  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, remaining  after  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  College  and  out* 
building  shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  orphans  applying  for 
admission,  or  othef  cause,  be  inadequate  to  the  construction  of  new  buildingSf 
or  the  maintenance  and  education  or  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion, then  such  futthef  sum  as  may  be  necessary  fbr  the  construdiion  of  new 
buildings^  and  the  maintenance  and  education  of  such  further  number  of  or* 
phans,  as  can  be  maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said 
square  of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  firom  the  final  residuary 
fhnd  hereinafter  expressly  referred  to  fbr  the  purpose,  comprehending  the  income 
of  my  real  esUte  in  the  City  aud  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dividends  of 
my  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company-^my  design  and  desire  beihg, 
that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be  extended  to  as  gpreat  a  number  of 
orphans  as  the  limits  of  the  said  square  and  buildings  therein,  can  accomodate. 

This  is  the  kst  paragraph  of  the  21st  clause  of  the  Testator's  WilL 

IL  The  second  trust  of  the  Will  is  in  feglird  to  the  sum  of  500,000  dollars 
given  to  the  City — ^to  lav  out  and  pave  a  street  fronting  the  river  Delaware— to 
puU  down  all  wooden  buildings  erected  within  the  City,  and  to  prohibit  the 
erection  of  any  such  hetWtef— and  to  regulate,  widen,  and  pave  Water  street, 
and  to  distriMrte  the  Schuylkill  water  th^Pein^  Upon  a  plan  minutely  given  by 
the  Testotor. 

tThe  III.  and  IT.  Trusts  relate  to  $500,000  given  to  the  City,  and  $300,000 
fbr  certain  improvements,  and  in  the  V.  Trust  is  a  clause  converting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  into  a  permanent  Aind,  the  inoome 
Of  wbksh  is  to  be  appllsd  to  the  improvemefit  tad  iMlntenance  of  the  College.] 
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Argumeni  0/  Borace  Binn^.^-Exiraets. 

The  charitable  uses  dedaartd  m  Ihe  TMatar^s  WUl  for  ike  ddHOfftfm  and  mainr 
tenance  of  poor  while  mole  orphans^  are  perfeeUy  vaiid  in  ail  respocts. 

This  great  questioD,  involving  the  largest  pecaziiaiy  amount  that  has  periiapa 
ever  depended  upon  a  single  Judicial  decision,  and  aflTecting  some  of  ths  most 
widely  diffused  and  precious  interests,  religious,  literary,  and  charitable,  of  all 
our  commuDitles,  is  now  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  legal  research  and  reason- 
ing.  There  was  a  period  of  time,  covering  the  whole  oolonial  existence  of 
these  States,  when  the  validity  of  such  uses  as  these,  was  taken  for  granted, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  every  where.  There  was  probably  never  a 
colony  of  English  origin,  that  did  not  regard  them  as  both  morally  and  legally 
good,  and  hold  them  to  be  matters  of  conscientious  duty  as  well  as  of  public 
policy.  An  Englishman  of  adult  age,  could  not  have  left  the  land  of  his 
Christian  forefathers,  without  bringing  with  him  a  reverential  regard  for  chari- 
table uses,  and  an  inbred  deference  for  all  who  desired  to  extend  and  to  perpet- 
uate them,  whatever  might  have  been  his  personal  practice.  The  great  scope 
of  their  design — in  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
and  the  succor  of  the  alfiicted,  under  the  vicissitudes  that  man  is  every  wbere 
subject  to — in  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge — their  tendencies  to  consolidate  and  to  adorn  society  in  its  progress 
— and  their  being*moreover,  under  every  shape  and  form,  an  acknowledgement, 
express  or  implied,  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  our  neighbor,  and  directly  or  in- 
directly, acts  of  religious  worship  and  gratitude— obtained  for  them  in  some 
form,  and  frequently  in  all  forms,  the  consent  of  all  the  colonists.  But  they 
rested  upon  the  habits  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  upon  adjudications 
elsewhere,  and  not  upon  principles  invesUgated  and  declared  by  our  Courts: 
and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  after  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  general 
adoption,  the  legality  of  charitable  uses  has  of  recent  times  been  regarded  by 
some  persons  among  us  as  a  prejudice,  rather  than  a  principle  of  law  or  equttf, 
and  as  a  well  meaning  weakness,  that  neither  law  nor  equity  is  strong  enough 
to  support,  without  the  sanction  of  legislative  enactment 

There  is^ot  a  charitable  society,  nor  an  object  of  charity  in  Pennsylvania, 
nor  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  religion  or  literature^  that  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  decision.  The  magnitude  of  the  estate  in  controversy,  disap- 
pears before  the  magnitude  of  the  public  interests  involved.  It  is  indispensable 
that  we  look  to  our  foundations  with  more  than  usual  car& 

We  are  told  that  these  uses  are  vague  and  indtifimie,  and  the  attempt  is  made 
to  press  upon  the  Court  the  adoption  of  the  popular  notion  of  them,  by  means 
of  popular  language.  In  an  argument  before  a  learned  court,  the  effort  shoukl 
be  to  speak  of  legal  things  in  legal  terma^ — to  speak  of  that  which  has  been 
abjudicated,  in  the  language  of  adjudication,  and  not  to  confound  all  differences, 
by  rejecting  all  established  distinctiona  Even  a  bequest  to  charity  without 
more,  though  it  is  general^  is  in  no  legal  sense  ^  vague  or  indefinite.'  It  is  good 
In  England,  and  I  trust  in  Penn^lvania  too.  The  mode  of  administering  it 
may  be  different  from  that  of  a  gift  to  trustees  for  chari^  generally,  or  a  gift  to 
a  more  precise  charity,  vnthaut  trustees :  but  it  is  not  vague,  it  is  not  indefinite. 
It  is  comprehensive,  but  it  comprehends  nothing  that  has  not  the  q)ecific  traits 
of  charity,  which  I  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  point  out    Qeoeral  charity,  if 
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there  are  no  tnisteea,  is  adminlatered  in  one  waj — if  there  are  truflteea,  it  is 
administered  in  another  way ;  but  nothing  that  is  Tague  and  indefinite  can  be 
administered  at  all. 

If,  bowover,  any  charitable  nse  is  precise  and  not  vagrue,  limited  and  not  in- 
definite, it  is  the  charity  founded  by  Stephen  Girard,  an  Orphan  Golltge  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor^  whUe^  male  orphan  children^  from  the  agee 
of  six  and  tenia  the  ogee  of  fourteen  and  eighteen^  in  the  manner  and  to  the  in- 
tents and  purposes  declared  in  his  Will.    It  is  almost  perfect  precision.    But  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  we  claim  the  least  protection  for  it,  on  the  ground 
of  tiiis  precision,  or  shall  oflbr  a  single  suggestion  to  the  Court,  that  will  distin- 
guisli  it  in  point  of  fiivor  above  a  charity  to  poor  orphans  generally, — to  poor  chil- 
dren— to  pour  seamen — to  poor  widows,  or  to  the  members  of  any  class  of  the 
lielpless,  necessitous,  or  afflicted  of  mankind,  however  general  may  be  tlie  descrip- 
tion.   A  distinction  upon  any  such  ground,  mistakes  the  source,  motive,  end,  and 
objects  of  charity, — mixes  up  with  its  pure  principle  the  grosser  elements  of  ex- 
clusive rights,— endeavors  to  individuate  the  equitable  ipterest,  to  fasten  it  in 
some  way  to  the  landmarks  of  private  property — to  make  it  the  selfish  thing  that 
private  property  is — to  require  for  it  some  characteristic  that  will  give  it  the  cast, 
of  personal  possession,  and  a  lawful  title,  by  which  one  man  may  say  to  another,: 
even  of  the  same  bereaved  family,—'  it  is  mine,  and  not  yours.'    The  argument 
of  the  complainants  demands  for  all  charities  that  certainty  and  definiteness 
which  are  tlie  badges  of  private  right;  and  it  probably  will  not  be  surrendered, 
until  by  rising  up  to  the  source  of  charity,  it  is  shown  that  certainty  in  their< 
sense,  is  its  bane—that  uncertainty,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  charities,  is  its- 
daily  bread— and  that  the  greatest  of  all  solecisms  in  law,  morals,  or  religion, 
is  to  talk  of  a  charity  to  individuaiSy  personally  known  to,  and  selected  by  the 
giver.    There  is  not,  there  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be  such  a  thing,  as* 
charity  to  the  known,  except  as  '  unknown.'    Uncertainty  of  person,  until  ap- 
pointment or  selection,  is  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  trust  for  distribution,  a 
never  failing  attendant.    If  the  trust  be  committed  to  a  corporation  lor  charita- 
ble uses,  it  makes  no  difference.    Corporations  tot  charitable  uses  are  but  bodies 
of  trustees  for  uncertain  beneficiaries ;  and  their  charities  have  no  attribute  of 
greater  certainty,  than  if  the  trust  wore  given  to  unincorporated  trustees,  or 
given  for  tlie  object  generally  without  tnisteosy  when  Chancery  if  necessary 
would  supply  them. 

But  where  did  the  Roman  Law  get  themf  We  might  infer  the  source,  fW>m 
the  (act  tliat  Constantino  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor — that  Yalentinian  was 
an  Arian,  a  sagacious,  bold,  and  cruel  soldier,  but  the  tolerant  friend  of  Jews 
and  Pagans,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians — and  that  Justinian,  *  the  vain 
titles  of  whose  victories  are  crumbled  into  dust  while  the  name  of  the  Legis- 
lator is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument,'  obtains,  with  this  praise 
from  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  the  more  enviable  sneer,  of  being 
at  all  times  the  '  pious,'  and  at  least  in  his  youth  the '  orthodox  Justinian.'  We 
might  infer  it  still  better  from  that  section  of  the  code,  which  after  liberating 
gilts  to  orphan-houses  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  '  a  lucraH- 
varum  inemptUmStme^^  and  confining  the  effect  of  these  charges  to  other  persons, 
concludes  with  the  inquiriei^— *Cur  enim  noa  fadamus  discrimen  inter  rta  divir 
nas  et  bomaiuuif  £t  quare  non  oompelsiis  prerogativa  cdeati  fowori  oon- 
serveturf 
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Wliat  are  punu  uses  f  They  are  uses  deetSned  to  some  werk  of  beDerolenee. 
Whetlier  they  relate  to  spiritual  or  temporal  oodcstob — ^whether  their  object  be 
to  propagato  the  doctrines  of  religion,  to  relieve  tlie  saiferings  of  humanity,  or 
to  pfomoto  those  grave  and  sober  interests  of  the  public^  which  concern  the 
well  being  of  the  people  at  all  tinaes— all  of  them  come  under  the  name  of 
'di0posiiumegpii  iegtatoH§:    t  Domal  168,  Book  iv.  lU  %  Sect  tL  L 

They  come  then  from  that  religion  to  which  Gonstantine  was  converted, 
which  Valentinian  pereecuted,  and  which  Justinian  more  completely  established ; 
and  from  the  same  religion  they  would  have  come  to  England,  and  to  these 
States,  though  the  Pandects  had  stUl  slumbered  at  Amalfi,  or  Rome  had  re- 
mained forever  trodden  down  by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.  I 
say  the  legal  doctrine  of  pious  uses  comes  from  the  Bible.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  principle  and  duty  of  charity,  ars  not  derived  from  natural  religion  also. 
Individuals  may  have  taken  it  from  this  source.  The  Law  has  taken  it  in  ail 
eases  from  the  revealed  will  of  GknL 

What  is  a  oliaritable  or  pious  gift^  according  to  that  religion  f  It  is  whatever 
is  given  for  the  love  of  Qod,  or  ibr  the  love  of  your  neighbor,  in  the  Catholic 
and  universal  sense — given  from  these  motives,  and  to  these  ends — ^free  from 
the  stain  or  taint  of  every  consideration  that  is  personal,  private,  or  selfish. 

The  domestic  relations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  most  frequently  a  bond  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  also  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  ddtglitful  as  well  as  en- 
nobling emotuMis  of  the  heart  In  the  same  dass,  both  (br  purity  and  influence 
on  human  happiness^  ws  may  generally  place  the  relatioDS  of  kindred  by  blood 
or  aUiaooe,  our  friends  and  beneiketors,  those  of  whom  we  are  a  part,  or  who 
lire  sn  acknowledged  part  of  eiirselve&  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  sever 
any  of  these  relations,  if  cultivated  wisely,  and  in  due  subordination  to  greater 
duties ;  nor  much,  with  periiaps  an  exception  or  two,  to  enjoin  a  special  obeerv- 
snee  of  tliem.  One  of  them  has  the  ssnotion  of  a  commandment  in  the  second 
teble^  to  make  children  remember  their  parents,  who  need  no  command  to  re- 
member ihem:  and  another  is  defended  by  injunctions,  against  infirmities, 
whieh  while  they  are  ite  cement  are  often  its  ruin.  All  of  them  are  deep^ 
rooted  in  our  nature.  Instanoes  are  not  wanting  of  their  vivid  influence 
between  men  whose  natare  is  disoolored  by  the  darkest  steins;  and  with- 
out any  emphatic  sanctions  in  the  revealed  Word,  they  are  perhaps  mors 
than  sufficiently  invigorated  by  natural  impulses,  which  for  good  or  evil 
rarely  or  never  sleep.  The  feelings  whioh  attend  them  are  not  unmixed 
with  benevolence— nay,  they  are  often  deeply  tinctored  with  it;  but  benevo- 
lence does  not  bear  suprsme  rule  among  them,  nor  is  it  their  sole  guide  and 
governor.  It  is  not  to  be  Ibrgotten  by  the  Christian  moralist,  that  although 
the  ties  which  bind  men  together  in  these  narrow  relations,  are  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  and  therefore  to  their  virtue,  the  due  observance  of  the  rela- 
tfOM  themselves  is  not  that  which  the  Gospel  meant  diiefly  to  inculcate  upoji 
van.  Father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  master  aqd 
S9WMit,  kinsmen,  friends,  benefeoton  and  dependents — ^wfaile  such  relatiopn 
bind  individuals  together,  they  often  break  society  into  sections,  and  deny  the 
larger  claims  of  human  brotherhood.  They  are  an  expansion,  and  sometimes 
Isttie  ^ee,  of  the  love  of  self  This  fs  in  many  instances  their  center  and  their 
oireumference.  Tlie  Gospel  was  designed  to  give  man  a  truer  center,  and  a 
laq^er  circumference;  to  wean  him  from  self  and  selfish  things— even  from 
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mUM^  TirtQM,  whMl  tfB  'of  ib«  Mrth,  earthy, '^to  make  tb«  inteneitj  of  hit 
•elAloTe  the  9t«ii(|«iiil  of  |iii  loye  of  baipan  kind,  and  to  build  him  up  for 
Heaven,  Qpop  thai  vbiah  ia  the  firandatiop  of  the  law  end  the  propbete^  tlie 
k>Te  of  Qod  and  the  k^re  of  bia  neighbor. 

Hare  are  the  two  great  priooiplea  upon  which  oharitable  or  piooa  naea  de- 
pepd.  T^e  hv€  of  CM  if  (he  baaia  of  all  (hat  are  beatowed  for  His  honor,  the 
boikling  up  of  Hia  abimh,  (he  aupport  of  Hia  miniatMB,  the  religions  inatruc- 
tion  of  niankiad.  Th9  taw  ^  hia  nmghbor^  ia  (be  principle  that  prompta  and 
aonaecratea  all  the  pmL  The  onrraQfta  of  (heae  two  great  affectiona  finally  run 
together,  and  they  are  at  aU  (tipea  ao  near,  tliat  they  can  hardly  be  eaid  (o  be 
aeparated.  The  love  of  eiie*a  neighbor  l^da  the  heart  upward  to  the  common 
I'alber  of  all,  and  (ha  )m^  of  God  leada  it  through  Him  to  all  liin  children. 
TIm»  distinction  be(waap  (be  (wo  de«crip(iona  of  cbaritiea,  the  doctrinal  and  tho 
praotical,  or  as  they  oMiy  with  more  propriety  be  called,  the  religious  and  the 
social,  is  one^  however,  that  Chriatianity  can  hardly  be  said  to  enforce,  sinoa  all 
)(a  doctrinea  are  piaisttcal,  and  all  the  cbaritiea  it  enjoina  are  religious;  but  it  is 
of  some  moment  in  tba  law*  9M  may  hereafter  be  perceived. 

But  who  ia  my  fmighiboirf  It  waa  perhapa  diiBcult  to  make  a  Jew,  a  Jewish 
lawyer  especially,  wboaa  profesaion  was  not  the  best  in  the  world,  to  enlarge 
bis  heart— it  might  have  been  difficult  for  some  teachers  to  make  such  a  Jew 
understand  that  As  was  neighbor  (o  a  Samaritan,  a  sdiismatic,  with  whom  the 
Jewa  '  had  no  dealings:*  but  it  wsa  not  at  all  difficult  to  make  him  oonfesm  by 
the  voice  of  his  own  aalf-k>va  (hat  a  6amari(an  was  neighbor  to  a  Jew.  A  Jew 
whoae  brother  had  (aUan  among  thiavea,  who  bad  stripped  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  wounded  him,  aad  left  him  half  dead,  was  not  slow  to  confeas,  that  he  tha( 
allowed  mercy  on  him,  waa  bia  neighbor,  even  though  be  was  a  Samaritan. 

Even  the  disciplea  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  fishermen  fVom  the  strand  of 
Geneeareth,  who  from  (bair  atation,  and  the  vicissitudea  of  their  calling,  would 
seem  to  have  been  mora  than  otliani  in  smypatby  with  the  unprotected  and  nn* 
provided  of  the  eartht  ware  not  quick  to  learn  (hia  great  lesson.  An  outeaat 
from  the  coast  of  Ismal,  a  Canaanite^  who  sought  relief  for  her  demoniao 
daughter,  though  aha  aama  with  the  atrongeat  alaim  that  humanity  ever  makea 
fi>r  aympathy  and  aQaaor^-a  wretched  mother  imploring  aid  for  her  afflicted  child 
•^received  from  them  nothing  but  *  send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  u&*  The 
sentiment  in  tlieir  haarti^  (bair  Maater,  preparing  (be  lesaon  for  them,  seema  to 
have  put  into  wor^:  'It  ia  P0(  meat  (0  take  tba  children^a  bread,  and  to  oaat 
it  to  dogs.'  But  whan  tba  reply  oame**-*  Truth,  Lord,  yet  (he  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumba  which  fiiU  from  tbatr  maatar'a  table '-^the  reproof  of  the  mif^judging 
diaciples,  and  the  realoration  of  the  wretched  demoniac^  were  conveyed  by  the 
4ama  answer:  '0  woman,  gi«a(  ia  (by  iaith,  be  it  onto  thee  even  aa  thou  wilt* 

Jiepaon  after  laaa9n  waa  dsaigned  to  lead  the  Jew  from  the  prejudioea  of  bia 
narrow  fiiml^,  to  'aU  tba  kindrada  npon  earth,*  and  (o  opan  hia  heart  to  aven 
the  proscribed  Gentile^  inatead  of  aufiering  none  to  enter  but  thoae  who  bald  to 
bim  the  personal  raMana  bf  which  bia  own  infirmitiea  were  cherished  and 
aanfirmed— to  lead  biflu  to  imitate  that  celaatial  marqy  which  aends  the  raiu:  upon 
the  unjust,  and  'ia  kind  to  tba  nntbankftd  and  to  (he  avil,*-^to  impel  him,  in 
fit»t  to  love  bw  anamlaa>  and  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  aa  hia  brethren  of  one 
daacent  from  tba  mum  W$Am  in  Heaven.  '  Ha  that  Uyvath  fetber  and  mother 
moie  than  m\  !•  Ml  wwlhy  of  me;  and  ha  that  lovalb  aw  or  daughter  mora 
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than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.*  'My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these  which 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it'  Sndi  was  the  hmgoage  of  Christ  to  those 
who  were  prone  to  think,  that  the  love  of  their  own  blood,  or  of  their  own  na- 
tion, was  the  higrhest  attainment  of,  virtoe. 

The  great  final  illustration  of  the  principle  of  charity,  is  given  as  almost  the 
last  act  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  when  he  prefigured  the  gatliering  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  separation  of  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  To  those  on  his  right  hand  the  king  shall  say — *I  was  an  hon- 
gered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  nnto  me.'  And  when  the  righteous,  uncon- 
scious of  tliis  personal  ministration  to  liis  wants^  say,  'Lord,  when  ?'  the  answer 
consummates  the  lesson,  and  leaves  it  lor  the  instruction  of  the  living  upon 
earth,  as  it  is  to  be  pronounced  for  their  beatitude  in  heaven :  '  Inasmueh  as  ye 
have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brefkren^  ye  have  done  it  unto  meJ 

It  is  not  therefore  in  gifts  to  the  beloved  rehiti<m,  the  fiiithful  friend,  the  per- 
sonal benefactor,  the  personal  dependent^  the  known,  the  individuated,  whether 
beloved  for  merit,  from  gratitude,  by  personal  association,  or  in  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  that  we  are  to  look  for  acts  of  ehariiy.  These  have  their  personal 
motives  and  tlieir  personal  ends.  We  must  go  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  where 
sometimes  self-love  is  all  that  kindles  our  emotions^  and  periiaps  always  giree 
to  them  the  warmth  which  we  mistake  for  a  nobler  fire,  into  the  larger  circle 
of  human  brotlieriiood — the  unrelated  by  any  nearer  affinity — ^tlie  naked,  the 
hungry,  the  sick,  the  stranger,  and  the  captive — and  must  give  to  Uiem.  in 
humble  reverence,  and  in  faint  imitation,  of  that  divine  beneficence,  that  gives 
every  thing  to  us.  This  alone,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture^  and  in  the  sense  of 
law  also,  is  a  charitable  gift 

Nor  is  the  extension  of  the  hand  to  the  wayside  mendicant,  or  the  adminie* 
tration  of  succor  to  the  traveler  who  has  Just  fallen  among  thieves  near  oar 
path,  or  that  occasional  relief  which  feeling  rather  than  principle  prompts  to 
the  distressed  who  meet  our  eyes,  a  compliance  with  the  duty  which  the  6oe- 
pel  enjoins.  Provision  for  tlie  day  of  need — accumulation  for  future  necessity 
— a  provident  forecast  for  those  who  can  have  none  for  themselves — ^a  prepara- 
tion for  our  brethren  under  the  Ooqiel,  snch  as  we  should  make  for  our  children 
and  brothers  by  blood — all  these  are  not  more  the  suggestion  of.  reason,  than 
they  are  the  command  of  religion.  The  apostolical  direction  to  the  churches  was 
distinct  and  reiterated.  '  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  eveiy  one  of  yon 
lay  by  him  in  storey  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  tliat  there  may  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem.  And  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also, 
they  shaU  go  ioith  meJ*  St.  Paul  himself  was  a  trustee  for  charitable  use^  and 
by  his  injunction  and  example,  gave  the  highest  sanctity  to  both  the  charitj 
and  the  trust 

It  is  by  no  means  in  the  Gospel  that  this  proviston  for  the  helpless  and  un- 
known is  first  announced,  though  it  is  there  that  the  precept  has  its  greatest 
expansion  and  emphasis.  For  whose  benefit  was  the  Jewish  command,  *  When 
thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  the  field,  and  hast  foi^t  a  slieaf  in  the  field, 
thou  slialt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it'  When  the  olive  tree  was  beaten,  for  wboee 
sake  WBS  the  husbandman  commanded  not  to  go  over  the  boughs  again  7    For 
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^pfliom  ma  the  gleaning  of  (he  grapes,  after  the  vintage  wae  gathered?  They 
trere  all  tbt  the  imkiiawn,  the  anrelaled,  Hm  iiBftteded— the  atfanger,  the 
Ihtberleefl^  and  the  widow. 

'Thou  ahalt  remember  that  thon  waaC  m  bondman  fak  the  land  of  SgH'^ 
Therefore  I  commatid  thee  to  do  this  thing.^  'Thon  ahalt  not  glean  thy  Ttae* 
yard,  neither  ahait  thou  gather  eteiy  grape  of  thy  Tineyard.  Thou  ahalt  leave 
(hem  for  the  poor  and  the  atranger.  I  am  the  Lord,  yovr  God.^  *  For  ye  know 
the  heart  of  a  atranger,  seeing  ye  were  atrangera  in  the  land  of  Egypt'  The 
afipeala  are  constant)  reiterated,  urgent— tliey  are  more  than  apfteala,  they  are 
oommands  directly  addressed  to  the  Jews  by  the  highest  authority,  and  in  the 
dread  name  itself,  to  extend  their  gifts  and  their  protection  to  the  unknown 
stranger,  the  unfathered  orphan,  and  tfie  widow. 

R  is  this  command  so  dear,  and  sustained  by  such  sanctions,  to  the  Jewv 
first,  and  afterward  to  tlie  people  of  all  nations,  that  makes  charitable  uses  a 
matter  of  religious  duty,  so  that  to  deny  the  perfbrmanoe  or  the  enjojrment  of 
them  to  any  man,  during  his  life,  or  at  his  death,  or  to  wlthliold  from  them  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  law,  is  to  deny  him  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
most  aacred  righta  of  conscience.  Next  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and 
as  a  part  even  of  that  worship  itself  they  are  esteemed,  and  ever  have  been,  as 
both  a  doty  and  a  blessing.  They  were  so  promulgated  to  the  Jews  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  they  were  so  taught  and  enjoined  under  the  new  core* 
nant;  and  it  is  a  miserable  mistake,  both  of  their  origin  and  of  their  end,  to 
fjuestion  them  for  that  uncertainty  of  particular  olject^  whKh  is  of  their  very 
aubstance  and  easence. 

It  has  been  my  faitention  in  these  remarics  to  pronounce  a  homily  to  the 
Oourt  or  to  the  counaeL  It  is  with  some  repugnance  that  I  have  blended* 
tbemea  of  this  nature  with  questions  of  law,  in  a  strife  for  the  recoveiy  or  de* 
fense  of  property.  But  they  bear  directly  upon  questions  of  law,  and  especially 
upon  the  great  question  which  I  am  now  to  diecuss:  for  they  dtsdose  the  foun* 
dation  of  charitable  uses,  and  one  of  their  inseparable  attributes,  in  the  manner 
most  effectual  to  answer,  not  only  the  main  argument  of  the  complainants 
counsel,  but  the  judteiai  aiguments  which,  in  one  or  two  cases  hi  our  own 
oountiy,  have  unfortunately  been  used  to  defeat  them. 

ITie  esxhuion  qf  att  Eodenastica, 
ICr.  Girard,  in  giving  this  directk>n  [the  exclusion  of  all  ecdesiastka],  has 
used  plain,  femiliar,  and  intelligible  words.  There  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  in 
them.  They  have  a  dear  definite  meaning,  whidi  any  man,  learned  or  un- 
learned, may  apprehend;  and  it  is  one  meaning,  and  neither  more  nor  less, 
fie  enjoins  and  requires,  and  this  is  all  that  he  has  said,  and  all  that  he  means, 
that  no  eodeaiaatic^  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever 
hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said  College,  and  that  no 
such  person  shall  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the 
premises  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College.  This  is  a  meaning 
as  lawfiil  as  it  is  plain.  We  may  think  what  we  please  of  the  injunction,  as 
uncourteous,  disrespectAil,  kiexpedient  I  will  speak  of  these  presently.  But 
we  can  not  think — no  one  on  the  responsibility  of  his  professional  character 
will  say — that  what  it  thus  plainly  means  to  enjoin,  is  unlawfiil.  In  other 
words,  no  man  will  say  that  any  ecdeeiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any 
sect  whatever,  has  a  lawful  right  to  hold  or  exerdse  any  station  or  duty  in  such 
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•  colIeg6^  or  to  adnteioii  ibr  an j  purpoie^  or  as  a  yisitor  within  the  premiaei^ 
agaiMi  the  tntt<frif^iimetkmqfihefnmderofiL  If  this  exdusion  be  its  meaning 
and  end,  and  its  whole  meaning  and  end,  there  never  was,  and  nerer  can  be^  a 
more  lawfbl  ugunciion  by  the  founder  of  a  school  or  ooUege,  be  tiie  oooae- 
quenoes  what  they  may. 

He  declares,  that  m  making  this  restriction,  he  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  re» 
flection  upon  any  sect  or  perwn  whatever;  but  as  there  are  such  a  multitude 
of  sectfly  and  such  a  diverrity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  he  desires  to  keep  the 
tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  the  bequest^ 
free  from  the  excitement  of  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  oontrovenry.. 

What  his  religious  opinions  were,  we  have  no  materials  for  ascertaining. 
Like  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Gerizim,  he  may  have  worshiped  'he  knew  not 
what;*  but  in  many  parts  of  his  life,  and  in  the  last  act  of  it^  he  was  a  good 
Samaritan ;  and  from  this  we  may  ascertain,  what  his  wishes  were  in  regard  to 
the  feelings  and  happiness  of  others.  That  great  example  proves,  that  even  a 
schismatic,  who  rejected  the  Temple  worshipy  might  do  a  deed  of  charity  in  the 
frill  Christian  sense;  and  so  do  it,  ss  to  be  a  perpetual  lesson  to  orthodoxy,  if 
it  be  cold*hearted  and  narrow  minded. 

He  says  expressly,  that  his  teachers  in  the  College  must  take  pains  to  instm 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  prindpka  of  moroiiiyj  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  li^  they  may  evince  benevolenoe  toward  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  mdustry,  adopting  at  the  same  time 
such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reaflon  may  enable  them  to  preftr.  In* 
terpreting  these  expressions  with  any,  the  least  candor,  can  they  be  understood 
to  prohibit  tlie  Bible,  torn  which  the  purest  morality  is  drawn,  or  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  or  such  qrstems  of  Christian  morals,  as  place  them  upon  the 
sure  and  only  sure  basis  of  Christianity  ?  I  answer  na  I  aver  confidently,  that  a 
oonirary  interpretation,  if  made  upon  the  Will  alone^  is  as  destitute  of  candor, 
as  it  is  of  conformity  with  legal  rules  of  construction.  Mr.  Girard  has  enjoined 
instruction  in  the  puntt  fMroWy,  He  has  given  no  statement  of  the  basis  on 
which  he  requires  it  to  be  taught  He  has  not  said  a  word  in  qvposition  to  the 
universal  scheme  of  all  Christian  countries  and  seminaries,  of  uniting  ethics 
with  Christian  theology,  since  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  morality  without  their 
union.    He  has  left  the  basis  of  the  science  to  the  selection  of  his  trustees. 

The  notion,  however,  that  the  Christian  religion  can  not  be  taught  by  a  lay- 
man, is  pure  extravagance.  It  is  taught  by  laymen  in  the  most  efficient  of  our 
schools  for  Christian  in8truction,^ur  universal  Sunday  schools,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  modem  institutions.  In  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  School,  even  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  creeds  and  articles,  are  taught  by  lay- 
men— no  clergyman  whatever,  either  ofBciating  or  superintending  the  school — 
the  pupils  themselves  reading  by  turns  and  as  a  reward  of  merit,  such  parts  of 
the  service  as  the  laity  can  repeat  It  is  equally  extravagant  to  assert,  that 
any  Protestant  denomination  in  this  country  prohibits  such  lay  teaching  of  re* 
ligion — ^lay  teaching  in  schools.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  Mr.  Girard  has 
not  prohibited  it  He  has  not  prohibited  the  institution  of  a  Sunday  school  upon 
the  premises.  Nay,  he  has  not  prohibited  bis  trustees  from  sending  the  pupils 
to  their  respective  churches,  if  they  or  their  friends  have  any,  without  the 
walls ;  and  this  they  may  do^  without  hearing  of  clashing  doctrines  or  sectarian 
controversy — unless  the  ministers  respectively  shall  think  they  are  fit  themes 
for  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 
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JntimdUm  of  ike  Taung, 

lh9  following  pasnges  are  taken  from  Kr.  Webster's  Speech  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Gonrt  at  Washington,  Feb.  20,  1844^  in  the  case  of  the  Heirs 
at  Law  of  the  late  Stephen  Qirard  against  the  Executors  of  his  Will  in  carrying 
oat  the  provisions  of  l^e  same,  establishing  an  Instittition  in  which  '  poor  white 
male  orphans  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  yean  are  to  be  introdaoed,*  with 
the  following  restriction  :— 

Stentdif.  I  eojoin  and  nqnin  that  no  ecdeiiaitie,  mMoonry,  or  miniitBr,  of  any  net  wbatr 
•vor,  ahall  ovor  boM  or  mtnm  any  itatioB  or  doty  wbatovor  in  tht  taid  eollage;  nor  ihall  any 
aooli  pomo  ovar  bo  adaittad  for  any  paipoia,  or  as  a  rMUm,  wMila  tba  ptomwat  appropriated  to 
tlia  porpatai  of  tlia  taM  ooUaga. 

This  scheme  of  instraction  begins  by  attempting  to  attach  reproach  and  odium 
to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  country.  It  places  a  brand,  a  stigma  on  erery  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  profession,  without  an  exc^tion^a  profeflsion  which,  for 
devotedness  to  their  sacred  calling,  for  purity  of  life  and  character,  for  learning, 
intelligence,  piety,  and  that  wisdom  which  cometh  ftom  above  is  hiforior  to 
none  other. 

The  devise  before  us  proposes  to  estabMi,  as  its  main  oliject,  a  sdiool  of 
learning,  a  college.  There  are  provisions,  of  course,  for  lodging,  clothing,  and 
feeding  the  pupils,  but  all  this  is  subsidiary.  The  great  object  is  the  instruction 
of  the  young ;  although  it  proposes  to  give  the  children  better  food  and  clothes 
and  lodging,  and  proposes  that  the  system  of  education  shall  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  that  which  is  usually  provided  for  the  poor  and  destitute  in  our  public 
institutions  generally. 

The  main  object,  then,  is  to  establish  a  school  of  learning  ibr  children,  begin- 
ning with  them  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  retaining  them  (namely,  firom  six  years 
to  dghteen)  till  they  are  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  when  they  will  have  ex- 
pended more  than  one-third  part  of  the  average  duration  of  human  liib.  For 
if  the  ooUege  takes  them  at  six,  and  keeps  them  till  they  are  eighteen,  a  period 
of  twelve  years  will  be  passed  withfai  its  walls;  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
average  of  human  life.  These  cbOdren,  then,  are  to  be  taken  almost  before  they 
learn  their  alphabet,  and  be  discharged  about  tiie  time  that  men  enter  on  the 
active  business  of  life.  At  six,  many  do  not  know  their  alphabet  John  Wes- 
I^  did  not  know  a  letter  till  after  he  was  six  years  oM,  and  his  mother  then 
took  him  on  her  lap^  and  taught  him  his  alphabet  at  a  single  lessoa  There  are 
many  parents  who  think  that  any  attempt  to  instil  the  rudiments  of  education 
.  into  the  mind  of  a  child  at  an  earlier  age,  is  littie  better  than  labor  thrown 
away.  The  great  object  ^ich  Mr.  Qirard  seemed  to  have  in  view,  was  to  take 
these  orphans  at  this  very  tender  age,  and  to  keep  them  within  his  walls  until 
they  were  entering  manhood.  And  this  oljeet  I  pray  your  honors  steadily  to 
bear  in  mind. 

I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  listened  to  any  thfaig  with  more  sincere 
delight,  than  to  the  remaiks  of  my  learned  friend,  Horace  Binney,  who  opened  this 
cause,  on  the  nature  and  diaracter  of  true  diarity.  I  agree  with  every  word 
he  said  on  that  subject  I  almost  envy  him  his  power  of  expressing  so  happily 
what  his  mind  conceives  so  dearly  and  correctiy.  He  is  right  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  (SiriBtian  religion.  He  is  right  when  he  saya 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  word  of  God.    He  is  right  when  he  says  that  it  was 
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unknown  tfaroogbont  all  the  world  till  the  first  dawn  of  Christianity.  He  is 
right,  preeminently  rights  in  all  this,  as  he  waa  pfoeminently  happy  in  his  power 
9f  clothing  his  thoughts  and  feelinga  in  appropriate  fijnns  of  speech.  And  I 
maintain,  that,  in  any  institntion  for  the  inatraction  c/  youth,  where  the  author* 
ity  of  God  is  disowned,  and  the  dotiea  of  Christianity  derided  and  despised,  and 
its  ministers  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  its  prooeedings^  there  can  no  more 
be  charity,  true  diarity,  found  to  exis^  than  eyil  can  spring  out  of  the  Bible^ 
error  out  of  truth,  or  hatred  and  animosity  come  forth  from  the  boeom  of  pei^ 
feet  loye.  No,  Sirl  No,  Sir  I  If  charify  denies  its  birth  and  parentage^  if  it 
turns  infidel  to  the  great  doctrinea  of  the  ClirisUan  religion,  if  it  turns  unbe* 
liever,  it  is  no  loBgor  charity  I  There  is  no  linger  oharity,  either  in  a  Christiaa 
sense  or  in  the  sense  of  jurisprudence;  lor  it  separates  itself  fl^>m  the  Ihuntain 
^f  its  own  creation. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  condition  and  prospects  of  these  tender  children,-  wbd 
are  to  be  sobmitled  to  this  experiment  of  instruction  without  Christianity.  In 
^e  first  place,  they  are  orphans^  have  no  parents-  to  guide  or  histruct  them  in 
^e  way  in  which  they  should  go^  no  fitther,  no  lellgious  mother,  to  lead  them 
to  the  pure  fount  of  Christianity ;  (hey  are  orphans.  If  they  wero  only  poor, 
there  might  be  somebody  bound  by  ties  of  human  affection  to  look  after  their 
spiritual  welfare ;  to  see  that  thc^  imbibed  no  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  that  th^  run  into  no  excessive  improprieties  of  belief  as  well  as 
conduct  The  child  would  have  its  father  or  mother  to  teach  it  to  hsp  the  name 
of  its  Creator  in  prayer;  or  hynm  His  praisa  But  in  this  experimental  school 
of  instruction,  if  the  orphans  have  any  fKends  or  eonneotions  able  to  look  after 
their  wel&re,  it  shuts  them  out.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  governors  of  the 
institution,  on  taking  the  child,  so  to  make  out  the  indentures  of  apprentioesbip 
as  to  keep  him  from  any  after  interference  in  has  welfare  on  the  part  of  guard* 
ians  or  relatives;  to  keep  them  from  withdrawing  him  frpm  the  school,  or  in* 
terfering  with  his  mstruetion  whilst  he  is  in  the  school,  hi  any  manner  whatever. 

The  earliest  and  most  urgent  mteUectual  want  of  human  nature  is  the  knowl* 
edge  of  its  origin,  its  duty,  and  its  destiny.  'Whence  am  I,  what  am  I,  and 
what  is  before  me?'  This  is  the  cry  of  the  human  soul,  so  soon  as  it  raises  its 
contemplation  above  visible,  material  thinga 

When  an  intellectual  being  finds  himself  on  this  earth,  as  soon  as  the  fhenl* 
ties  of  reason  operate,  oqe  of  the  first  inquiries  of  his  mind  is,  'Shall  I  be  here 
always  ?'  *  Shall  I  live  here  for  ever  7*  And  reasoning  fh)m  what  he  sees  daily 
occurring  to  others,  he  learns  to  a  certrinty  that  his  state  of  being  must  one 
day  be  changed.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  it  may  be  tree  that  he  is  created 
with  this  consciousness;  but  whether  it  be  oonsdoosness,  or  the  result  of  his 
reasoning  &cultiea^  man  soon  leama  that  he  must  die.  And  of  all  sentient 
beings,  he  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  judge^  attama  to  this  knowledge.  His  Uaker 
has  made  him  capable  of  learning  thi&  Before  he  knows  his  origin  and  destiny^ 
he  knows  that  he  is  to  die*  Then  comes  that  most  urgent  and  solemn  demand 
for  light  that  ever  proceeded,  or  can  proceed,  fh>m  the  profound  and  anxious 
broodings  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  stated,  with  wonderfhl  fbrce  and  beauty,  in 
that  incomparable  composition,  the  book  of  Job:  'For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree^ 
if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  agam,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof 
will  not  cease ;  that,  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  pUnt    But  if  a  man  tfte,  shaU  k$  Uve  again  f*    And  that  queetioa 
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ftbfiung  but  God,  and  the  relfpftt  of  God,  can  floWo.  BaBgtoii  does  solve  it, 
tnd  teaofaes  etery  mtn  that  he  is  to  Ihre  again,  and  t&at  the  datiee  of  thia  llA 
have  reference  to  the  life  which  is  to  oome.  And  hence,  since  the  introdaction 
of  ChrisfeuoiHy,  it  has  been  the  doty,  as  It  has  been  the  eflbr^  of  the  great  and 
the  good,  to  sanoti^  human  knowledge,  to  bring  it  to  the  fount,  and  to  baptize 
leaniiog  into  Ohristianity ;  to  gather  up  all  its  productions,  its  earliest  and  its 
kteet,  its  Uossoms  and  its  frniti^  and  lay  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  religion 
andyirtae. 

Ano&er  important  point  involved  In  this  qoestton  is,  What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  in  a  school  thus  established  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
stands  exactly  on  the  same  authority  as  the  Christian  religioD,  but  I  mean  to 
Say  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of  Christianity  hi  all  its  forms. 
All  Christians  admit  the  observance  of  the  Sabbaih.  All  admit  that  there  is  a 
Lord*s  day,  although  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  belief  as  to  which  is  the 
right  day  to  be  observed.  Now,  I  sa;^  that  m  this  institution,  under  Mr.  Girard's 
Boheme,  the  ordinary  observance  of  the  Sabbath  could  not  take  plaoe^  because 
the  ordinary  means  of  observmg  it  are  excluded. 

Apply  the  reasoning  advanced  by  If  r.  Girard  to  hnman  institutious,  and  you 
will  tear  them  all  up  by  the  root ;  as  you  would  inevitably  tear  all  divine  iusti- 
tutions  up  by  the  root^  if  sndi  reasonhig  Is  to  prevail  At  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Congress,  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  session  with  prayer;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  as  here^  th6 
graat  diversity  of  opinion  and  reUgious  belieC  At  length  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
with  his  gray  hairs  hanging  about  his  shoulders,  and  with  an  impressive  vener- 
ableness  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  (I  suppose  owing  to  the  difference  of 
habits,)  rose  in  that  assembly,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  perfoct  Puritan,  said  that 
it  did  not  become  men,  proibssing  to  be  Christian  men,  who  had  come  together 
for  solemn  deliberation  in  t^e  hour  of  their  extremity,  to  say  that  there  was  so 
wide  a  difference  In  thek  religious  belief  that  they  could  not,  as  one  man,  bow 
the  knee  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  whose  advice  and  assistance  they  hoped  to 
obtain.  Independent  as  he  was,  and  an  enemy  to  all  prelacy  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  he  moved  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Duch^  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  should  ad- 
dress the  Throne  of  Gkace  in  prayer.  And  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife^ 
says  that  he  never  saw  a  more  movhtg  spectacle.  Mr.  Duch6  read  the  Episco- 
pal service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  Che  occasion, 
he  broke  out  into  extemporaneous  prayer.  And  those  men,  who  were  then 
about  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  their  rights,  were  moved  to  tears;  and  floods 
of  tears,  Mr.  Adams  says,  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  pacifie  Quakers  who 
formed  part  of  Oiat  most  interesting  sssembly.  Depend  upon  it,  where  there  is 
a  spirit  of  Christianity,  ihere  is  a  spirit  which  rises  above  forma,  above  ceremo- 
nies, independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and  Uie  controversies  of  dashing  doctrines. 

The  consolations  of  rcfttgion  can  never  be  administered  to  any  of  these  sick 
and  dying  dhildren  in  this  college.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  poor,  dying  child 
can  be  carried  out  beyond  the  wsHs  of  the  stihooL  He  can  be  carried  out  to  a 
hostelry,  orkovel,  and  there  receive  tSiose  lites  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
can  not  be  performed  within  those  walls,  even  in  his  dying  hour  t  Is  not  all 
this  shocking?  What  a  stricture  is  it  upon  this  whole  scheme  t  What  an  utter 
condemnation  I  A  dying  youth  can  not  receive  religious  solace  within  this  sem- 
inary of  learning ! 
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Tbia  school,  this  scheme  or  ajttma,  in  its  tendencies  and  effects^  is  opposed  to 
all  religions,  of  every  kind.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  oontroversj  with  my 
learned  friend  abont  the  word  '  tenets,'  whether  it  signify  opinions  or  dogmas^ 
or  whatever  you  please.  Religious  tenets,  I  take  it,  and  I  sappose  it  will  be 
generally  conceded,  mean  religions  opinions;  and  if  a  youth  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  has  no  religioas  tenets,  it  is  very  plain  that  he  has  no  re* 
ligion.  I  do  not  care  whether  yon  call  them  dogmas,  tenets,  or  opinions.  If 
the  youth  does  not  entertain  dogmas,  tenets,  or  opinions,  or  opinions,  tenets,  ov 
dogmas,  on  religious  subjects,  then  be  has  no  religion  at  alL  And  this  strikes 
at  a  broader  principle  than  when  you  merely  look  at  this  school  in  its  effect 
upon  Christianity  alone.  We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
has  Just  left  this  school,  and  has  gone  t^ngh  an  education  of  philoeopbkial 
morality,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  expressed  wishes  of  the 
donor.  He  comes  then  into  the  world  to  choose  his  religious  tenets.  The  veiy 
next  day,  perhaps,  after  leaving  school,  he  comes  into  a  court  of  law  to  give 
testimony  as  a  witness.  Sir,  I  protest  that  by  soch  a  system  he  would  be  dis- 
franchised. He  is  asked,  *  What  is  your  religion  ?'  His  reply  ia^ '  0^  I  have  not 
yet  chosen  any ;  I  am  going  to  look  round,  and  see  which  suits  me  best'  He 
is  asked,  *  Are  you  a  Christian?'  He  replies,  'That  involves  religioas  tenet% 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  entertain  any.'  Again,  'Do  you  believe 
in  a  iuture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments?*  And  he  answers,  'That  in* 
volves  sectarian  controversies,  which  have  carefiUly  been  kept  from  me.'  *Do 
you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God?'  He  answem^  that  there  are  clashing 
doctrines  involved  in  these  things^  which  be  has  been  taught  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with ;  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Glod,  being  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions in  religion,  he  is  shortly  about  to  think  of  that  proposition.  Why,  Sir,  it 
is  vain  to  talk  about  the  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  system ;  to  argue  upon 
it  is  to  insult  the  understanding  of  every  man ;  U  U  mere,  sheer,  low,  rikaid, 
vtdgar  deism  and  ir^fidelUy.  It  oppotnoB  all  that  is  in  heaven,  and  all  on  earth 
that  is  worth  being  on  earth.  It  destroys  the  connecting  link  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator;  it  opposes  that  great  qrstem  of  universal  benevolence 
and  goodness  that  binds  man  to  his  Maker.  Ko  religion  tiU  he  is  eighteen  i 
Wliat  would  be  the  condition  of  all  our  families,  of  all  our  children,  if  religioas 
fathers  and  religious  mothers  were  to  teach  their  sons  and  daughters  no  relig* 
ious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen !  What  would  become  of  their  morals,  their 
character,  their  purity  of  heart  and  life,  their  hope  for  time  and  eternity  ?  What 
would  become  of  all  those  thousand  ties  of  sweetness^  benevdenoe^  love^  and 
Christian  feeling,  that  now  render  our  young  men  and  yoong  maidens  like 
comely  plants  growing  up  by  a  streamlet's  side;  the  graces  and  the  grace  of 
opening  manhood,  of  blossoming  womanhood?  What  would  become  of  all 
that  now  renders  the  social  circle  lovely  and'  beloved?  What  would  become 
of  society  itself?  How  could  it  exist  ?  And  is  that  to  be  CQUsidered  a  charity 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  this;  which  subverts  all  the  excellence  and  th*, 
charms  of  social  life ;  which  tends  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  and  frame* 
work  of  society,  both  in  its  practices  and  in  its  opinions;  whidi  subverts  tho 
whole  decency,  the  whole  morality,  as  well  as  the  whole  Christianity  and  gov* 
emment,  of  society?    No,  Sir  I  no,  Sir  I 
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OFDHOVS  OF  THE  U.  &  SUPBEXB  OOnBr-nJAE.  TBBX,  1844. 

Mr.  Justice  Stoty  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Goort 

That  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  capable  of  taking  the  be- 
quest of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  for  the  creation  and  support  of  a  C!oIlege, 
npon  the  trusts,  and  for  the  uses  designed  in  the  Will. 

That  these  uses  are  charitable  uses,  vaHd  in  their  nature  and  capable  of  being 
caitied  into  effect,  connstently  with  the  laws  of  Pennsylyania. 

In  considering  the  oljection,  that  the  principles  and  exclusions  presented  by 

the  Testator  for  the  foundation  of  the  College  are  derogatoty  and  hostile  to  the 

Christian  religion,  and  is  so  void,  as  being  against  the  common  law  and  public 

policy  of  PennsylTsnia,  the  decision  observes: 

In  considering  this  objectbn,  the  Court  are  not  at  liberty  to  travel  out  of  the 
Record,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the  private  religious  opinions  of  the 
Testator,  or  whether  the  sdieme  of  education,  by  him  prescribed,  is  such  as  we 
ourselves  should  approve^  or  as  is  best  adapted  to  acoompliah  the  great  aims  and 
Olds  of  education. — Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  look  at  general  considerations  of 
the  supposed  public  interest  and  policy  of  Pennsylvania  upon  this  subject,  be* 
yond  what  its  Constitution  and  laws,  and  judicial  decisions  make  known  to  ua» 

It  is  also  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvania;  but  this  proposition  is  to  be  received  with  its  appropriate 
qualifications,  and  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  that  State^  as  found 
in  its.  Constitution  of  Government  The  Constitutkm  of  1*790,  (and  the  like 
provision  will,  in  substance,  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  17*76,  and  in  the 
existing  Constitution  of  1838,)  expressly  declares, '  That  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  indefeasible  right  to  worahip  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences;  and  no  man  can,  of  rights  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  con- 
sent; no  human  authority  can,  in  any  oase  whatever,  control  or  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  conscience;  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any 
religious  establishments,  or  modes  of  worship.' 

Now,  in  the  present  cases,  there  is  no  pretense  to  say,  that  any  such  positive 
or  express  provisions  exist,  or  are  even  shadowed  forth  in  the  WilL  The  Tes- 
tator does  not  say  that  Christianity  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  College,  but  only 
that  no  ecclesiastic  of  any  sect  shall  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  in  the 
College.  Suppose,  instead  of  this,  he  had  said  that  no  person  but  a  layman 
shall  be  an  instructor,  or  oiBcer,  or  visitor  in  the  College,  what  legal  objection 
could  have  been  made  to  such  a  restriction?  And  yet  the  actual  prohibition  is 
in  effect  the  same  in  substance.  But  it  is  asked:  why  are  eoclesiastics  ex- 
cluded, if  it  is  not  because  they  are  the  stated  and  appropriate  preachers  of 
Christianity  ?  The  answer  may  be  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Testator: — 
'In  making  this  restriction,  (says  he,)  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
any  sect  or  person  whatsoever;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and 
such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of 
the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  ex- 
citement which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controverey  are  so  apt  to  pro- 
duce.' Here,  then,  we  have  the  reason  given ;  and  the  question  is  not,  whether 
it  is  satisfactory  to  us,  nor  whether  the  history  of  Religion  does  or  does  not 
justify  such  a  sweeping  statement ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  exclusion 
be  not  such  as  the  Testator  had  a  right,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  maintain,  upon  his  own  notions  of  religious  instruction.  Suppose  the 
Testator  had  excluded  all  religious  instructors  but  Catholics,  or  Quakers,  or 
Swedenborgians ;  or  to  put  a  stronger  case,  he  had  excluded  all  religious  in- 
structors but  Jews,  would  the  bequest  have  been  void  on  that  account  ?  Sup- 
pose he  had  excluded  all  lawyers,  or  all  physicians,  or  all  merchants  from  being 
instructoro  or  visitors,  would  the  prohibition  have  been  &tal  to  the  bequest  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  just 
and  satisfactory  line  of  distinction  in  a  tne  country,  as  to  the  qualifications  or 
disqualifications  which  may  be  insisted  upon  by  the  donor  of  a  charity,  as  to 
those  who  shall  administer  or  partake  of  his  bounty. 

But  the  objection,  itselC  aasumes  the  propostion  that  Christianity  is.not  to  b& 
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taught^  becauM  «o61eiiaitios  Are  not  to  be  initniotora  or  oflloera.  Bat  thb  i8  by 
no  means  a  neoeesarj  or  legitimate  inference  from  the  premiaea.  Why  may  not 
Uynien  instroct  in  the  general  prindplea  of  Cfariatianity,  as  weU  as  ecdeeiABtica  7 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  instructors  and 
oflSoers.  They  may  be,  and,  doubtless  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  gorem- 
ment,  they  will  always  be  men,  not  only  distinguished  lor  learning  and  talen^ 
but  for  piety,  and  elevated  yirtne,  and  holy  lives  and  character.  And  we  can 
not  overlook  the  blessings  which  such  men,  by  their  conduct  as  well  as  their 
instrootionsi  may,  nay  most  laspart  to  their  youthftil  pupils.  Why  may  not  the 
Bible,  and  espeeially  the  New  Testament,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read 
and  taught  as  a  divine  revelation,  in  the  College— its  aeneral  preeq>ts  ex- 
pounded, its  evidences  explained,  and  Its  glorious  principles  of  morality  incul- 
cated? What  is  there  to  prevent  a  wore,  not  sectarian,  upon  the  general 
evidenoes  of  Christianity,  flitMn  being  read  and  taught  in  the  College  by  lay 
teaohen?  Certainly  there  la  nothiDg  in  the  Will  th^  proscribes  such  atodieaL 
Above  all,  the  Testator  positively  enjoini^  *That  all  the  instructors  and  teachers 
in  the  Coll^^  shall  take  pains  to  instiU  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest 
principlee  of  morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may,  fhwa 
inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow-creatures,  and  a 
love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time,  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  matuied  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer.'  Now  it  may  well 
be  asked,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  whioh  is  positively  enjoined,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Are  not  these  truths  aU  taught  by  Chris- 
tianity, although  it  teaches  much  more  T  Where  can  the  purest  principles  of 
morality  be  learned  so  clearly  or  so  perfectly,  as  from  the  New  Testament? 
Where  are  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  so  powerfVilly 
and  irresistibly  inculcated  as  in  the  sacred  volume  ?  The  Testator  has  not  said 
Uow  these  great  principles  are  to  be  tangfat,  or  by  whom,  except  it  be  by  lay- 
men, nor  what  books  are  to  be  used  to  explain  or  enforce  them.  All  that  we 
can  gather  from  his  language  is,  that  be  desired  to  exclude  sectarians  and  secta- 
rianism from  the  College^  leaving  the  instructors  and  offloers  free  to  teadi  the 
purest  morality,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry  by  all  appropriate 
means :  and  of  course,  including  the  best,  the  surest  and  the  most  impressive. 
The  objection  then,  in  this  view,  goes  to  this,  either  that  the  Testator  has 
totally  omitted  to  provide  for  rel^fkraa  instruction  in  his  scheme  of  education, 
(whidi,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  is  an  inadmissible  interpretation)  or 
that  it  includes  but  partial  and  imperfect  instruction  in  those  truths.  In  eiUier 
view,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  eontra/venes  the  known  law  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  subgect  of  charities  or  ia  not  allowable  under  the  article  of  the  Bfll 
of  Bighta,  already  cited  ?  Is  an  omisswn  to  provide  Ibr  instructwn  in  Christi- 
anity, in  any  sdieme  of  school  or  college  education  a  &tal  defect,  which  avoids 
it  aocordtog  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  ?  If  the  instruction  provided  for  is  in- 
complete and  imperfect^  is  it  equally  fiital  ?  These  questions  ane  prc^KMmded 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  any  thing  exists  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
Penn^lvania,  or  the  judicial  dedans  of  its  tribunals,  which  would  justify  us 
in  pronoundng  that  such  defects  would  be  so  fetsL  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
charitable  donation  to  teach  the  poor  orphans  reading,  writine,  arithmetic^ 
geography,  and  navigation,  and  exduding  all  other  studies  and  instruction ; 
would  the  donation  be  void,  as  a  charity,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  being  deemed  de- 
rogatory to  Christianity  ?  Hitherto^  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  charity  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  might  be  good  and  valid  in  Kngland,  even  if  it  did  not 
go  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  schooL  And  in  America,  it  has 
been  tiiought,  in  tiie  absence  of  any  express  legal  probibitious,  that  the  donor 
mig^t  select  the  studies,  as  well  as  the  olass^f  persons  who  were  to  receive 
his  bounty,  without  being  compellable  to  make  religious  instruction  a  neceasaiy 
part  of  those  studies.  It  has  hitherto  been  thou^t  suiBcient,  if  be  does  not 
requira  any  thing  to  be  taught  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

Looking  to  the  objection,  thevefeve^  in  a  mere  judicial  view,  which  is  tihe  only 
onein  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  oooaider  it^  we  ara  satisfied  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  devise  establishing  the  College,  or  in  the  regulatwns  and  restrictions 
contained  therein,  which  are  inooosistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  or  ara  op- 
posed to  any  known  policy  of  the  Sta^  of  Penn^lvaniat 
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Miss  Sophia  Smttb,  the  founder  of  Smitli  College,  was  born  in 
Hatfield,  Massachasetts,  Aogast  27, 1796.  She  was  a  descendant,, 
in  the  sixth  generation,  of  Lient  Samuel  Smith,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  four  children,  sailed  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
Baj,  Anno  Domini,  1634.  From  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  hi 
was  a  leading  citizen,  he  emigrated  to  Hadley,  probably  in  1669, 
holding  there  important  offices  both  in  church  and  state.  Her  an- 
cestor, John  Smith,  of  the  next  generation,  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
in  the  meadows  of  Hatfield,  in  1676.  Her  grandfather  was  Samuel 
Smith,  commissioned  Lieutenant  by  Goyemor  Phipps,  September 
10, 1765.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Both 
of  her  brothers,  Austin  and  Joseph,  were  members  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Her  great-grandmother,  Canada  Waite, 
was  bom  in  Canada,  her  mother  having  been  carried  into  captivity 
there  by  the  Indians.  She  was  a  niece  of  Oliver  Smith,  Esq.,  whose 
munificent  charities  have  made  a  group  of  towns  in  this  valley  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  nation,  if  not  the  world. 

She  was  a  little  girl,  playing  under  the  magnificent  elms  of  her 
native  town,  about  the  time  that  the  wife  of  John  Adams  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  England,  'Ton  need  not  be  told  how  much,  in  this 
country,  female  education  is  neglected,  nor  how  fashionable  it  is  to 
ridicule  female  learning.*  It  was  about  the  time,  also,  that  the 
mother  of  George  Washington  carried  on  her  correspondence,  writ- 
ing the  pronoun  ^I'  a  small  letter.  It  was  not  till  twenty-two  years 
alter  her  birth,  that  *  the  first  law  was  passed  by  any  legislature  with 
the  direct  object  of  improving  female  education.' 

Miss  Smith  lamented  deeply  that  she  had  such  imperfect  advan- 
tages for  education  in  her  youth.  It  was  not  till  1802,  that  giris 
were  admitted  to  the  boys'  school  in  Northampton.  For  some  years 
later,  the  most  that  was  done,  in  many  of  our  towns,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  giris,  was  to  admit  a  select  few  wlio  t^hvted  for  knowledge, 

■  ^w  111     I         !■  I        I        im         ■  ■       »i i.ii.i  I  III.  I.  ■        I        I 

*  Bf  Bc¥.  John  M.  Oimm,  in  an  Addrm  at  tbe  openiof  of  Smkli  Ckd^so,  July  14,  187& 
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to  an  occasional  seat  opon  the  door-step  of  the  school-house,  where 
they  coald  listen  to  their  brothers  as  they  recited  their  lessons  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  memory  of  those  days,  when  a  hnngry  sonl  was  distressed 
for  knowledge,  made  Miss  Smith  feel  a  strong  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  her  sex,  in  req>ect  to  the  advantages  of  schools.  What 
she  learned  from  books  in  childhood  was  little. — No  schools  to  de- 
velop and  discipline  the  youthful  &cnlties,  no  public  library  to  stim- 
ulate and  feed  the  mind.  But  she  had  the  tnuning  of  a  good  New 
England  home.  Nature,  too,  in  that  beautiful  town,  was  full  of 
lessons  for  an  appreciative  soul.  The  prince  of  New  England  rivers 
with  its  crinkling,  silver  fiice,  and  its  fantastic  mountains  of  fog,  the 
extensive  meadows,  golden  with  the  luxuriant  harvests  of  wheat  and 
com,  the  abounding  flowers  and  trees,  and  the  distant  bills  standing 
as  sentinels  to  guard  that  paradise,  all  helped  to  mold  her  youthiul 
spirit.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  attended  school  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks  in  Hartford,  Conn.  When  eighteen  she  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  for  a  time.  She  often  spoke 
of  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  those  school-days.  She  improved  to 
the  utmost  her  opportunities. 

But  Miss  Smith  owed  much  of  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and 
the  development  of  her  hearty  to  the  ministry  of  her  native  town. 
The  people  of  Hatfield  had  always  been  blessed  with  able  men  to 
instruct  them  in  the  truth,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  God« 
The  sermons  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  strong  and  dear  in  expression, 
full  of  patriotism,  missionary  in  spirit,  abundant  in  doctrine,  stirred 
her  youthful  mind  and  stamped  her  character  after  the  pattern  of 
the  staunchest  New  England  womanhood. 

Other  eminent  preachers,  also,  she  often  heard  in  the  Hatfield 
pulpit  Dr.  Jared  B.  Waterbury  was  more  than  two  years  her  pas- 
tor. Pres.  Herman  Humphrey  often  preached  his  sound,  searching, 
gospel  sermons  there.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  during  one  year,  not 
nnfrequently  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  was  urgently  called  to  settle 
over  that  people.  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  Pres.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, and  Prof  W.  S.  Tyler  were  well  known  there,  and  much  ad- 
mired for  their  sermons.  Dr.  Henry  Neill  was  six  years  a  fiuthful 
pastor  of  that  flocL  All  these  preachers  were  educators  of  the 
founder  of  this  College. 

A  family  infirmity,  deafoess,  at  the  age  of  forty  excluded  her 
from  ordinary  conversation ;  but,  by  reading  mostly,  she  kept  her- 
self familiar  with  the  common  events  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 
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Probably  what  ahe  and  otben  called  a  calamityy  was  a  bleuing  to 
her.  She  had  fortitade  to  bear  the  trial,  and  the  wiadom  to  improye 
the  reflective  and  meditative  powers  of  her  mindf  far  beyond  what 
the  fashionable  and  gossiping  woman  attains.  Deafness  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  for  insincerity,  shallowness,  and  foolish  talking.  It 
sifU  what  we  hear  and  compels  ns  to  say  what  is  worth  attention. 
Her  infirmity  made  her  timid ;  none  bat  most  intimate  friends  could 
know  her.  Among  strangers  she  was  reserved  and  somewhat  sus- 
picions ;  but  with  friends  she  was  easy,  dignified,  self-possessed,  and 
revealed  powers  of  mind  and  heart  above  the  average  woman.  In 
conversation  her  words  were  always  refined,  appropriate,  sensible. 
She  displayed  taste  in  works  of  art,  dress,  furniture,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  home. 

She  was  a  woman  of  tender  sensibilities.  Scenes  of  sorrow 
affected  her  deeply.  Ordinarily  she  could  not  hear  the  tale  of  woe, 
but  when  she  did  hear  it,  she  was  ready  to  help.  She  often  heard 
the  remark,  'poverty  is  a  sin;'  but  she  did  not  believe  it.  Her 
heart  was  alive  to  want  and  pun,  and  her  only  question  was  how  to 
relieve  them  best  She  was  patriotic,  and  both  worked  with  her 
own  hands,  and  gave  money,  to  relieve  the  suffering  soldiers  and 
their  flBunilies,  in  the  late  war. 

She  had  firm  convictions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Bible  in  a  system 
of  education.  In  it,  she  believed,  is  the  only  perfect  rule  of  moral 
duty,  its  truths  are  purifying  and  ennobling,  healthful  and  inspiring, 
the  only  safe  chart  for  life,  and  the  only  revelation  of  the  future ; 
while  the  character  and  life  of  Christ  are  our  never  failing  example. 
She  often  referred  with  admiration  to  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones:  'The  Bible  contains  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite 
beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all 
other  books,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  have  been  written.* 
Women,  especially,  should  be  taught  to  understand  and  love  the 
Bible,  for  it  is  their  charter  of  liberty,  their  bill  of  rights.  She 
hoped  the  Bible  would  be  studied  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  her 
College,  so  that  lady  missionaries  and  Sabbath-school  teachers  could 
draw  up  the  waters  of  life  from  the  original  fountains. 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life,  the  principle  of  benevolence 
developed  rapidly  in  her.  She  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  if  located  in  North- 
ampton; three  hundred  dollars  for  the  young  people's  Literary 
Association  in  her  town ;  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment 
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of  a  profesBonhip  in  Andover  Theolo^cal  Sendnaiy ;  one  tlioiuand 
doUan  toward  an  organ  for  the  church  in  her  town,  brides  smaDer 
gif^«  of  fifty  and  twenty  doUan  to  nnmerons  objects.  Ber  contri- 
botions  to  the  ordinary  benetolent  objects  of  the  church  increased 
much  daring  her  fatter  years.  She  gare  to  them  ali^  Home  Ifisaions 
and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bible  Society  and  Tiact  Society,  the  Sea- 
men and  the  Freedmen,  to  all  the  objects  presented. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Miss  Smith  providentiany,  and  very 
unexpectedly,  came  into  possession  of  the  principal  portion  of  her 
property.  Her  brother  Austin  died  on  liie  dth  of  March,  1861, 
aged  seventy  years^  learing  to  her  his  estsfte,  i^praised  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dolfatfs.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural 
gifts  and  powers.  He  would  often  sit  in  his  pew  on  the  Sabbath 
and  weep  like  a  child  when  the  tender  themes  of  the  gospel  were 
preached.  Hh  eye  keen  and  penetrating,  his  mind  discriminating 
and  acute,  his  countenance  full  of  energy  and  decision,  his  form 
erect  eren  in  age,  he  might  hare  been  one  of  nature^  noblemen,  a 
support  of  the  church,  a  pillsr  of  state,  loved  and  revered  by  alL 
Ood  permitted  him  to  gather  the  gold,  preparing,  all  the  while,  the 
heart  of  a  devout  and  (%rist-loving  sister  to  cBspense  It. 

After  two  mdnths  of  hard  study  and  carefbl  deliberation  her  first 
Will  was  made,  appropriating  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  an 
Academy  in  Hatfield,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  Deaf-Mute 
institution  in  Hatfield,  and  fifty  thousand  doHars  to  a  Sdentific 
School  in  connection  with  Amherst  CoU^.  Then  this  Common- 
wealth had  no  deaf-mute  institution.  At  that  time  (1861)  Miss 
Smith  considered  a  plan  for  a  Woman's  College,  ai^d  did  n<^t  adopt 
it,  mainly  because  her  ftinds  were  not  suflldent  to  warrant  it.  Hius 
the  idea  of  a  Woman's  College  was  early  a  fltvorite  one  with  hen 
Ever  after  this  she  conversed  on  the  education  of  women,  and  eagerly 
read  articles  on  the  stabjeci  She  had  a  deep  and  abiding  fidth  in 
woman,  believed  there  was  a  wider  field  of  usefolness  and  a  richer 
and  ampler  education  fbr  her,  than  she  had  yet  enjoyed.  She  would 
not  make  her  unwomanly,  not  in  any  sense  render  her  masculine^ 
but  idlow  her  the  right  and  privilege  of  being  a  complete  woman« 
Educate  her,  not  as  a  man  nor  to  be  a  man,  but  as  a  woman  and  to 
be  a  woman.  She  often  said,  *  There  is  no  justice  in  denying  women 
equal  educationid  advantages  witii  men;'  'We  should  educate  thd 
whole  woman,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual;'  'Educated 
Christian  women  w9  sweep  the  fihh  out  of  our  litemture ;'  *  Women 
are  the  natural  educators  and  physicians  ot  tiie  race,  and  they  ought 
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to  be  fitted  for  their  work;'  'Home  is  woman's  throne;  on  it  she 
should  wield  the  scepter  of  love,  knowledge,  and  virtue.'  When 
told  that  women  conld  not  study,  she  would  reply, '  Study  is  as 
healthy  as  any  work,^  if  prosecuted  wisely,  L  e.  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  constitutioB.'  When  told  that  educated  women  do  not  make 
good  wives  and  mothers,  she  would  say, '  Then  they  are  wrongly 
educated, — some  kw  is  violated  in  the  process.'  She  did  not  be- 
lieve in  co-education ;  it  lacks  adaptation.  She  claimed  that  there 
is  a  woman's  sphere  in  life  and  a  man's  sphere,  and  each  should  be 
fitted  for  his  own.  She  never  asked  whether  woman  is  equal  to 
man,  or  superior,— 410  more  than  whether  a  tree  is  equal  or  superior 
to  a  rose, — make  each  perfect  alter  its  kind,  and  you  realize  the 
thought  of  Ood.  She  did  not  believe  in  woman's  sufirage ;  that 
would  infringe  upon  God's  plan  of  the  family  as  the  unit  in  society. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  thai  Miss  Smith  was  ready  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  a  Woman^s  College,  when  in  1867,  Mr.  John  Clarke  of 
Northampton,  by  a  liberal  donation,  supplied  the  need  of  a  Deaf- 
Mute  institution  for  this  Commonwealth.  As  she  studied  and 
understood  more  perfectly  the  idea  of  the  College,  her  mind  fixed 
upon  it  with  increasing  delight;  not  merely  to  perpetuate  her 
name,  but  because  she  believed  that  this  was  the  wisest  and  most 
beneficent  way  of  appropriating  her  property.  It  required  aigu- 
ments  and  some  pleading  to  make  her  willing  to  have  the  College 
bear  the  name  of  Smith.  She  was  afraid  people  would  call  her 
selfish.  She  rose  above  self,  and  prayerfully  and  conscientiously 
aimed  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  College  became  to  her  a  delightful  subject  of  thought^  of 
private  conversation,  and  study.  She  often  considered  whether  she 
should  not  put  all  her  fknds  into  it.  The  last  question  she  ever 
asked  me,  only  a  month  before  her  death — she  had  asked  it  fifty 
tiroes  before — was:  *  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  put  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  Academy  money  into  the  College  f  With- 
out any  doubt,  the  firmness  of  Dea.  Geo.  W.  Hubbard  and  one 
•ther  person,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  Hatfield,  secured 
to  that  town  the  munificent  bequest  by  which,  during  all  time  they 
will  be  blessed  with  a  superior  and  self-supporting  school  for  their 
youth,  which  school  will  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of  their  village. 

Miss  Smith  died  June  12,  1870,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Her 
remains  lie  in  the  cemetery  in  Hatfield,  under  a  simple  mouninMit 
of  her  own  erecting.  This  College  at  Northampton,  and  its  gradu* 
ates,  will  carry  her  name  into  the  future  of  the  whole  country. 
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OLITEB  SMITH  Am)  THI  BUITH  OHABITIXB.* 

This  large  and  comprehensiye  Bjstem  of  charities  was  founded  by  Oliver 
Smith,  Ksq^  of  Hatfield,  who  died  Dec.  22,  1846.  His  estate  was  yalued,  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  at  $370,0<)0.  Id  his  will,  he  directed  that  a  board  of 
trustees  should  he  constituted  in  the  following  manner:  The  towns  of  Korthp 
ampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Amherat,  and  WilUamsbuiig,  in  Hampshire  €k)un^, 
and  Deerfleld,  Greenfield,  and  Whately,  in  Franklin  County,  shall  choose  at  each 
annual  meeting  a  person  who  shaU  be  called  an  elector.  The  electors  were  to 
choose  three  persons  who  should  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  who  were  to 
have  the  control  and  management  of  all  the  funds.  He  then  set  apart  the  sum 
of  $200,000,  Which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  Trustees  as  an  accumulating 
fund,  till  it  should  amount  to  the  sum  of  $400,000.  This  accumulated  fund 
was  then  to  be  divided  into  three  district  fhnds:  One^  of  $30,000,  to  found  the 
'Smith  Agricultural  School,*  at  Northampton ;  the  second,  of  $10,000,  the  in- 
come to  be  paid  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  under  certain  restrictions; 
the  third,  of  $360,000,  for  indigent  boys,  indigent  female  children,  indigent 
young  women,  and  indigent  widowa  The  remaining  portion  of  his  property 
was  constituted  a  contingent  fiind,  to  defray  expenses  and  keep  the  principal 
funds  entire. 

The  fund  of  $30,000,  to  establish  the  Agricultural  School,  was  to  be  kept  as 
an  accumulating  Aind  for  the  period  of  sixty  years  from  his  death,  when  the 
school  should  be  established  within  the  town  of  Northampton.  This  fund  will 
become  available  in  the  year  1906. 

The  income  of  the  fiiud  of  $10,000  for  the  Colonization  Society  was  to  be 
used  in  trsnsporting  persons  of  color  flx>m  the  United  States  to  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  or  such  other  plaoe  as  the  society  might  select  There  was  a  provision, 
however,  that  if  the  society  should  neglect  to  make  due  application  for  the  fund 
for  six  months  after  having  been  notified  that  it  was  ready  for  distribution,  they 
should  forfeit  Uieir  claim  and  the  money  should  be  incorporated  with  the  agri- 
cultural school  fhnd.  The  required  notification  was  given  by  the  trustees,  but 
the  society  neglected  to  apply  within  the  specified  time,  and  the  legacy  was 
added  to  the  school  fund.  The  society  brought  suit  to  recover  it,  but  the  case 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

The  remaining  fund  of  $360,000  was  called  the  Jomt  or  miscellaneous  fund, 
and  was  divided  so  that  one-half  the  Income  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  boys,  who,  after  havihg  been  bound  out  and  served  8atisfiu:torily  till 
twenty-one  years  old,  should  receive  a  loan  of  $600  for  five  years,  to  become  a 
gift  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  income  of  one  quarter  of  the  fhnd  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  and  benefit  of  mdigent  female  chOdren.  They  were  to  be 
bound  out  till  eighte^  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  were  to 
receive  the  sum  of  $300  as  a  marriage  portion.  The  income  of  one  eighth  part 
of  this  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  hidigent  young  women,  in  sums 

*  OliTer  Smith  wm  bon  in  Hatfidd,  BIml,  in  innoMy,  1706,  nnS  toBowA  Um  ocenpntioo  of  a 
fanner  throagli  life— Ailing  the  o4Ben  of  local  maftatrata  for  forty  yeait,  twiee  rapraMotod  his  town 
in  the  Legidatore ;  and  in  1890,  wai  a  member  of  the  Conititatioonl  Convention.  In  hit  lifetime 
he  waa  a  liberal  giver  to  all  raiigioof  eharitiet,  helped  mmnj  poor  gifii  to  marriage  poitioin,  aai 
bnilt  two  district  lehool-houMt.  Hit  will  was  contested,  and  in  the  last  aignment  before  the 
Bnpreme  Court  of  the  State,  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufns  Cboaie  were  employed  as  counsel  the 
former  for,  and  the  latter  against  its  validity.  The  Jury  were  QBaBimoes  in  their  verdict  that  the 
will  was  attested  by  thrse  eompeleiit  wit 
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of  $60  as  marriage  portions.  The  income  of  the  remaining  one  eighth  part  was 
to  be  paid  to  indigent  widows,  in  soma  of  not  more  than  $50  to  anj  one  person 
in  one  year.  The  beneiidariea  were  to  be  confined  to  the  eight  towns  above 
enumerated,  bat  in  case  of  there  being  at  anj  time  a  surplus  income,  beneficia- 
ries might  be  selected  from  any  other  towns  in  the  county. 

The  heirs-at-law  contested  the  will,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  in  this  town,  July  6, 1847.  The  objection  to  the  will  was  that 
one  of  the  attesting  witnesses^  Theophilus  Parsons  Phelps,  was  incompetent  on 
account  of  insanity.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  trial,  Rufiis  Ghoate  argu- 
ing the  case  for  the  hehv-at-law,  and  Daniel  Webster  for  the  will.  The  court- 
house was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  ladders  were  put  up  to  the  windows,  so 
eager  were  the  people  to  see  and  hear  the  great  orators.  The  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  sustaining  the  wilL 

In  May,  1848,  the  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  and  Osmyn  Baker  was 
chosen  president,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  till  May,  1871,  when 
fiuling  health  compelled^  him  to  resign,  and  Geo.  W.  Hubbard  was  chosen.  The 
sum  paid  over  to  the  trustees  by  the  executor  of  the  will,  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  board,  was  $419,221.16;  of  this,  $214,000  composed  the 
joint  fund,  and  $205,221.16  the  contingent  ihnd.  The  joint  fUnd  reached  the 
required  amount  of  $400,000,  October  1st,  1859.  The  several  charities  under 
it  were  put  in  operation  at  that  time,  and  have  since  continued  to  spread  their 
blessings  over  the  communi^. 

The  value  of  this  bequest  to  the  several  towns  does  not  consist  wholly  in  the 
charity  extended  to  their  citizens^  for  it  forms  a  constantly  increasmg  source  of 
taxation.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  testator  that  the  property  should  not  be 
taxed,  and  in  the  will  he  advised  the  incorporation  of  the  charities,  and  re- 
quested the  trustees  to  endeavor  to  obtain  their  exemption  flrom  taxation.  The 
act  of  incorporation  was  granted  at  the  session  of  1849,  but  the  Legislature  re- 
fused to  exempt  the  property  flrom  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  provision  was 
made  that  the  fund  should  be  taxed  equally  by  the  interested  towna  The 
ftmd  is  therefore  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  each  portion  being  taxed  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  town  to  which  it  is  apportioned. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  in  April,  1849. 

In  1865,  the  trustees  decided  to  erect  the  building  in  which  their  offices  are 
(1875)  located.  It  is  52  by  30  feet,  built  of  Portland  stone,  is  a  handsome  and 
commodious  structure,  and  cost  $30,000. 

The  magnitude  of  this  system  of  charities  may  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  the 
ihnds,  in  the  amounts  paid  for  various  purposes,  and  in  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  bounties  dis. 
bursed.  In  October,  1848,  the  fiinds  amounted  to  $419,221.16.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  they  have  increased 
nearly  250  per  cent  The  amount  of  all  the  property  on  the  first  of  May  last, 
was  $1,033,367.26.  The  enormous  probable  development^as  well  as  the  great 
fiiture  usefulness  of  these  charities,  can  thus  readily  be  seea  The  amounts 
already  paid  will  be  seen  by  the  fbllowing  figures.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  payments  to  the  'indigent,'  did  not  commence  till  1869,  and  conse* 
quently  the  most  important  part  of  the  system  has  been  in  operation  but  six- 
teen years.  The  other  expenditures  commenced  when  the  institution  was 
organized : — 
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Twam ^ Mtl9M.tt 

ExpenMi 81.707^ 

Amraitie*. 141,831^ 

IwiigaiiCFaqialaCbiUMi 48.90B.75 

fodicmt  Boj« 90,000.00 

Indigmt  Widowi ISMMMIt 

ladigwit  Yooof  WooM HflOHM 

•SOO^U.48 

The  Agricoltaral  Sdiool  INuid  (1875)  amoonte  to  $86,000.  In  tiw  year  1906^ 
when  the  fond  becomes  avaikUe^  it  is  but  reasonsble  to  expect^  should  the 
present  rale  of  increase  continiie,  that  it  wiU  have  readied  the  snm  of  $350,0001 
The  testator  has  prescribed  what  sort  of  a  sehooL  is  to  be  established.  He  pro* 
poses  that  there  shall  be  two  fiunsi  one  as  a  *mod[^'  and  the  other  as  an  *ex« 
perimental*  farm.  On  these  fiums  are  to  be  established  a  raanu&ctoiy  of 
'Implements  of  Husbandry,'  and  a  'School  of  Industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor,'  in  which  boys  taken  (hem  the  most  indigent  dasses  shall  receive  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  be  iastmcted  in  agriculture  or  mechaoicsL  Aft 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  each  boy  is  to  reeeiYe  $200.  Here  we  have  a 
qratem  more  comprehensive  than  any  school  of  its  kind  yet  in  operation  in  this 
eountry. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  this  instHution  is  of  great  value  to  this  com- 
munity, and  that  is  in  the  ihct  that  it  always  has  money  to  loan.  The  business 
man  or  the  mechanic,  who  needs  a  little  money  to  make  him  a  home  or  extend 
his  business,  can  readily  obtain  a  loan  fix>m  the  institution,  at  a  fiur  rate  of  in* 
teres^  and  numbers  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  every  year. 

The  foUowhig  named  persons  were  dioeen  electors  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ings in  1876 : — 

EUetws :  Hmtt  M.  Bnwiter,  Wflliaiminiif ;  Chailet  BL  flmHli,  AmbenC ;  LocitB  S.  tkttm, 
Dnvfleld;  R.  A.  FB^Amtd,  GnudMA;  Sui'l  P.  BiUinsh  HatiWd;  Jntio  W.  a  AlUi,  Wkatilj; 
John  N.  Picros,  Btdlej ;  J.  C.  AruM,  Northamptoo. 

The  electors  subsequently  made  choice  of  trustees  as  follows: — 

Tnutett:  Gea  W.  Hubbaid,  Northawptoii ;  8m«m  Kiagitojr,  Wflliajntliiui;  John  C.  8u^ 
•ROD,  Wbataly. 

According  to  the  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Smith  Charities  for  May, 
1877,  the  amount  of  the  several  Funds  at  that  date  was  as  follows : — 

Joint  Fnnd $589,790.90 

OoottnfBot  Fond 95,038.00 

AgrieuHural  Fund 04.5B1.41 

Bankiof  Hooie  and  Lot 35,306.00 

1,055,578.46 

Out  of  the  income  of  the  Joint  Fund,  payments  were  made  in  1876-7  to— 

MiMnt  Toanf  WoMMB $4,050.71 

Indigent  Widowi 0,100.71 

Indigoot  Boy* 18,000410 

ladifeotFeoMloChUdno 0^350X10 

30,101^ 

Twenty*two  apprenticed  boys  have  cone  of  mm  and  received  loans  of  $600 
each,  during  the  year,  and  the  matured  notes  of  twenty-four  otheiB  have  been 
surrendered. 

Eighteen  of  the  girls  formerly  apprenticed  have  married  during  the  year,  and 
received  the  marriage  portions  to  whidi  tiiey  were  entitied;  and  twelve  others 
of  the  same  class  have  received  allowance  for  sickness  expenses. 

Forty-four  boys  and  nineteen  girls  have  been  indentured  within  the  year. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  under  indenture,  at  this  time^  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four ;  and  of  girls,  seventy 'Uine.    • 


SFirom  QenBan  Ua^tnUkft   B7J«niei]io^ga]LHait,L^.O.] 
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tat8T  ntf  RlfidBlONS  OF  TAS  UlOTSBtttt  AHiy  tSttt  TOWlT. 

*f  HS  Englishman  or  American  who  visits  a  German  university 
town  for  the  first  time  will  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
%  great  institution  of  learning.  He  can  see  nothing ;  tliere  is  no 
Visible  sign  of  the  University,  no  Chapel,  no  huge  buildings,,  whether' 
we  call  them  dormitories  or  quadrangles,  no  campus.  There  is  no 
rallying  place  of  professors  and  students,  where  he  can  stand  and, 
IMiting  his  eye  sweep  around  on  every  side,  say :  Thi^  is  tlie  university. 
He  may  even  pass  his  entire  life  in  the  town  and  neveif  once  see  tbe 
body  of  professors  and  students  assembled  in  one  place. 

^t  dwell  upon  this  distinction,  because  it  is  an  important  one.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  get  a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  a  German 
'University  must  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  prejudices,  any  expectation 
of  finding  what  his  early  associations  may  have  led  Uim  to  consider 
aa  the  conspicuous  features  in  a  seat  of  learning.  As  I  walked 
Vt>und  the  wall  of  Gottihgen  for  the  first  time,  the  predominating 
thought  in  my  mind  was :  Where  is  the  University  ?  I  could  find  no 
tangible  evidence  of  its  existence,  its  reality.  Putting  what 
questions  I  could  in  my  imperfect  German,  and  paying  strict 
attention  to  the  answers,  I  could  make  out  that  the  dome 
to  the  left,  near  the  starting  place  of  ourwalk,  by  the  Geismar  Gate, 
was  an  observatory ;  considerably  f  ardier  on,  in  close  proximity  to 
tlie  railway  station,  was  a  large  building  bearing  the  inscription 
VTheatrum  Anatomicum,'*  evidently  the  medical  school;  still  fur- 
ttier  on,  in  the  moat  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  an  arrangement  of 
glass-houses,  that  was  no  less  evidently  a  botanical  garden.  This 
was  all  of  the  University  that  I  could  detect  in  my  first  tour  of  the 
great  (Jdttingen  promenade. 

Gottingen  may  serve  as  the  type  of  the  Gennaii  university  town, 
"f  he  population  is  about  12, 000.  The  streets  are  neither  very  straight 
nor  tery  crooked,  and  no  ohe  runs  directly  through  the  town ;  in 
general  they  are  tolerably  wide.  The  houses  are  plain  and  poorly 
built.  The  framework  is  of  wood,  the  outer  walla  being  filled  in 
with  a  sort  of  mud  that  is  mixed  witb  a  good  deal  of  straw  to  give 
it  consistency ;  after  the  mud  has  dried,  it  is  painted.  For  a  cheap 
mode  of  building,  it  is  uiuch  better  than  might  be  supposed.     The 

*  QeniaB  UaiTeniHM :  A  narratlY*  rf  Penontl  EzjHriaocf';  togcrhor  with  reovnt 
FtaUftlcal  Tnfoniiatton.  Pnctieal  Sntneeitliit)*.  aiba  a  C(mlparift>n  of  the  Gertnftii, 
KpMtehMdAaeitaan87f<«tef>oCHMIwr]Uaamoa  Mf^^atstfUpiitmSbmt  JMr 
York:  a.  P.Patum's'Soiifl.    1874.   wi6pp.    ISmtx. 
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nmnber  of  stone  uid  brick  buildings  is  small.  The  handsomest 
building  in  town  is  (or  was  in  my  day)  the  Laboratory,  built  under 
the  supervision  of  Wfihler  himself,  since  deceased.  It  is  a  laige 
structure  built  of  light  blue  stone,  and  perfectly  fireproof .  The 
Aula  is  the  centre  of  the  uniTersity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
a  centre.  It  is  a  small  but  not  inelegant-looking  building,  some- 
what after  the  Grecian  order,  standing  on  a  small  open  place  or 
square  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  this  Aula  new 
students  are  matriculated  and  the  University  Court  holds  its  sesdons ; 
it  also  contains  the  general  offices  of  the  univeralty,  such  as  the 
treasurer's,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Career ^  where  unruly  students 
are  confined  for  a  fortnight  or  less,  for  minor  offences;  graver  ones 
are  punished  by  relegation  or  by  expulsion. 

Lectures  on  chemistiy  were  delivered  in  the  laboratory;  those  on 
medicine,  in  the  Theatrum  Anatomicum ;  all  the  others,  including 
theology,  law,  and  philosophy,  in  the  university  sense  of  that  term, 
were  held  in  the  so-called  O^ZZsgritfn-^tM,  a  short  row  of  buildings 
that  had  once  been  private  dwellings,  but  had  been  converted  into 
lecture  rooms. 

In  1865  the  new  Collegisnr'kaMM  was  opened,  a  large  and  elegant 
building  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose,  just  out  of  the  Wende 
Gate,  near  the  Botanical  Gharden.  By  the  side  of  the  old  CoQsfiienr 
AatM,  separated  from  it  by  an  arched  way,  stands  the  celebrated 
university  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe;  the  building  is  nothing 
more  than  an  old  church,  adapted  to  secular  uses  and  enlaiged  here 
and  there  by  irregular  extensions  or  wings.  In  the  arched  way 
between  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  library  stood  the  Sckwurzei  Brett 
(black  board),  a  long  board  punted  blilck  and  having  a  wire  screen ' 
in  front.  On  this  board  were  posted  all  announcements  relating  to 
university  instruction,  announcements  of  lectures  or  changes  in 
lectures,  of  degrees  conferred  upon  students,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  buildings  that  I  have  described,  there  are  other  minor 
ones  scattered  over  the  town ;  the  headquarters  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  are  even  located  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  on  a  model 
farm  near  the  village  of  Wende. 

It  is  needless  to  go  deeper  into  details.  I  have  said  already  enough 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  a  German  university,  as  far 
as  buildings  and  outward  show  are  .concerned,  is  made  up  of 
disjecta  menihra.  There  is  a  bond  of  vital  union,  a  very  strong  one 
coo,  but  it  is  wholly  spiritual;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  senses.  In 
architectural  display,  I  am  confident  that  the  most  unimportant 
College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  surpass  any  University  in 
Germany. 

STUIISST  DOmSTIO  UTS. 

The  landlady,  Frau  H ^  was  the  only  one  who  pretended  to . 

give  what  we  call  «' boarding.**    German  students,  be  it  observed. 
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sever  board ;  each  man  lirea  by  bimself ,  in  his  own  room,  takes  his 
breakfast,  and  generally  his  tapper,  there,  bnt  dines  at  the  tabte 
SPMte  of  «  hotel  or  restaurant.  The  life,  then,  that  I  led  daring  my 
first  winter  in  QOttingen  was  not  strictly  that  of  a  (German  student. 
My  breakfast,  merely  rolls  and  coffee,  was  brought  to  my  room  by 
the  servant;  dinner  and  supper,  we,  i.  0.,  myself  and  the  other 
boarders,  two  Americans  and  an  Englishman,  had  in  the  dining-room 
with  our  landlady.  We  paid  so  much  a  month  for  ^*  full  board,  ^ 
while  the  German  student  hires  his  room  by  the  semester,  and  keeps 
a  book  account  for  whatever  he  orders,  paying  up  at  the  end  of 
every  week  or  month. 

Yet  the  rooms  that  we  had  were  like  those  of  every  other  student. 

The  one  occupied  by  E being  rather  more  typical  than  my  own, 

I  shall  describe  it  in  preference.  It  was  a  large  square  room,  the 
two  front  windows  facing  on  the  street,  the  side  window  overlook- 
ing the  wall  as  it  sloped  down  to  make  an  entrance  for  the  Gkismar  road 
into  the  town.  Off  to  one  side  was  the  sleeping-room,  one  half  the 
size  of  the  study.  Keither  room  was  carpeted.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room,  near  the  door,  stood  the  inevitable  Q/Vn,  a  big  stove  of 
porcelain  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  Ckrman  theory  of 
headng  is  to  have  a  large  stove  of  massive  porcelain,  in  which  your 
servant  makes  a  rousing  fire  in  the  morning;  after  the  blaze  has  died 
out,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  glimmering  coals,  the  door  and  the 
clapper  are  made  fast.  The  stove  is  then  supposed  to  hold  its  heat 
and  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  room.  The  f ael  used  is 
generally  wood ;  even  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  where  wood  is  dear  and 
coal  comparatively  cheap,  the  former  is  preferred  for  room  and  par- 
lor stoves.  This  plan  of  heating  has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks. 
It  is  rather  economical,  and  it  secures  a  umform  temperature  for  a 
certain  time ;  besides  saving  one  the  trouble  of  raking  and  adding 
fresh  fuel  every  few  hours,  it  dispenses  with  dust  and  ashes.  The 
disadvantages  are  that  the  air  in  the  room  is  not  property  renewed, 
and  also  that  the  stove  cools  down  so  gradually  that,  before  the 
inmate  is  aware,  the  temperature  has  dropped  several  degrees.  On 
the  whole,  I  prefer  the  American  base-burner. 

Another  indispensable  article  of  furniture  in  a  student's  room  is 
the  Secretdr,  or  secretary.  This  consists  of  three  parts:  the  lower, 
a  set  of  drawers ;  in  the  middle,  a  sort  of  door  that  can  be  let  down, 
disclosing  a  fascinating  arrangement  of  pigeonholes  and  very  small 
drawers  for  storing  away  letters  and  papers  and  *'  traps ''  generally ; 
up  above,  a  cupboard. 

The  ceiling  of  E ^^s  room  was  scored  in  every  direction.    These 

marks,  I  was  informed,  were  the  scars  of  old  sabre-wounds  that  had 
been  left  there  by  the  former  inmate.  As  the  ceiling  was  rather  low, 
a  tall  man  in  reaching  out  for  Eachfuart  would  be  apt  to  graze  the 
top  of  the  room  with  the  point  of  his  sabre  or  his  BMSugtr.    The 


iotmu'  inmator  iudgfidt  hj  the  aniiibf r  of  iok«B8  of  his  ezBtoao^ 
that  he  had  lef  t^  unut  ha.'iEo  loept  himsatf  nad'  hiar  witon  in  pret^ 
thoroagb.  praotic«»  Againgt*  tlie  wall^  in.  the  oonnjr  opposita  tte 
atoTe,  hoog^  a  pair,  of  the  natfuiiifiBteof  4aatnxotioiif  with  maska  and; 
gloyea^  In  tha  thir^  coraar  waa^tha  aqvaliy  iamtabia  b«^  vpoa 
which  tha  atndent  liea  off  to  exij<^  hia  after-dlnaer  pipo  and.  ooflee^ 
Over  tha- aofa  huAga^pictoza  of  the  Bmxwwick.  Gorp9i  rapreaantiag^ 
in  lithograph,  theixiaiiU>aJs  of  tha  corpsfholdui^tbeiraanaai  Commtr^ 
(celebration)  at  some  place  la  tha  eovatry,  paifaapa  Marias-  8priag«^ 
gome  are  BLttiag.avoaad  a-  tablaj  othazs  4»e  groapad-  piotnreaqoely  oa 
the  grasa,  others  again  are  ataoding;  but  ever^^oaehaa  a- long  pipe 
in  one  hand^  and  a.2>aetg^»cJUgiyw»  (laxge  beer  glaaa  with  a  coTer)  in 
the  other.  £»^ —  waa  not  a  member  ol  the  eospa,  bat  he  had  beev 
for  some  time  a  Ccnknnpaa^  v  a*,  one  who- attends  the  weekly  meet^ 
iagewhenhefeeladiapoaed^  aadjpina*  iathe  re^elxj;  the  pictave,, 
then,  .was  a  sooivenir  of  his  old  frieade,.  Arooad  this  large  pictoxe 
were  grouped  oumy  smaller  enea,'  all  Ukeneasea  of  German  and 
American  students.  Scattered  around  the  room  were  pipe-bowlB|. 
stems,  ash«cups^  ^^  stoppers."  (curious  little  anna  and  legs  of  porce-* 
lain  for  plugging  the  pipes),  and  the  ether  parafrfiemalia  of  smokiag.. 
Nearly  adl  these  articlea  ware  giita.  The  Cterman.  plan  of  makinip^ 
preaents^  by  the  way,  is  a-cariona  one,  Jenea  and  Smich^  we  will 
suiqxise,  agree  to  dedicate  (dediekm)  to  each  other»  .  They  select  twa 
articles  of  exactly  the  aame  kind  and  valne,  aay  two  porcelain  pipe* 
l^wls ;  each  pays  for  the  other  ead  haa  the  inscription  pat  oa :  Jonea 
to  his  dear  Smkh,  or  Smith  to  hsa  dear  Joaes  (J.  am, — Ijk  S.)  The 
advantage  of  tbe-ayatem  is  that  yoa  get  a  keepaake  of  year  frieacl 
without  feeling  that  yoa  liaTeput  yourself  under  obligationa.  Each 
man  gives  as  good  aa  he  geta.. 

What  books  B — ^  poaseased  were  stacked  up  in  a  rather  rioketf> 
act  of  shelvesunder-  the  sabres^  B-^^^ —  was aniadustrioos  stadent|t 
but,  beiag  a  chemist,  waa  not  aappoaed  to*  hare  need  of  a  large 
library.    His  Hdpa  to  study,  were  ia  the  Uniyersity  laboratory. 

Every  student  ine^  university  townxnooupiea  a  room  like  the  one  that 
I  have  described.  The  room  may  belarger  or  smalleiv  may  be  located 
front  or  back^  its  furniture*  may  *be  more  or  less  elegant,  bat  the 
^pnerai  featurea  do  not  vary.  The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  caii 
especial  attention  is  this:  every,  student,  no  matter  how  straiteiied 
in  circumstances,  has  a  study  and  a  sleeplng-room  exclusively  to 
himself;  *  *'  ehumming  "  is.  unknown.in  Germany,  except  occasionally 
in  the  large  cities,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  the  disproportionately! 
high  rents  force-  a  few  of  the  poorer  students  to  take  apartmenta  in 
oommoai  But  even  in  Berlin  and  Yieana,.  chumming  is  looked  upoxv 
as  a  last  resort  The  Buperiorityi  of  the  German,  ayatem  is  inealcu< 
lable;.  it  is  more  maflaly,  it*  conduoes  to  independence  of  study  and 
prevents  much  waste  of  time..    One  who  shares  his  room  with  a  chum 


U  often  at  the  mercy  of  bores;  lie  em  turn  «way  bis  owa  Tieltore 
{lefhaps,  but  cot  his  chnm^.  dsifides,  If  trvtior  inore  students  ^v^ish 
at  any  time  to  work  up  a  subject  after  the  €05perative  fa^Mon,  as  th6 
Qermans  frequently  do,  they  can  accomplbh  'the  t^bject  by  simply 
meeting  at  each  other's  rooms.  'But  reaUy  independent,  thorough 
research,  study  that  is  to  tell  In  after  life,  van  be  done  only  in  the 
priracy  of  one's  own  sanctum.    ♦    ♦    • 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  ^rantages  of  the  home-fiirde^  thst  I  was 
enjoying,  -I  determined  in  early  spring  to  make  a  change  of  quarters. 
To  come  to  a  German  nnivendty  and  not  lire  just  as  a  student, 
Seemed  like  visiting  Rome  without  geftting  a  look  at  the  Pope.  Be* 
sides,  I  was  somewhat  cramped  and  meomfortable,  the  best  rooms 
!n  the  house  -being  occupied  by  the  older  boarders.  {  selected, 
therefore,  a  student-room  on  the  Wende  street,  the  piincipal  street 
of  the  town,  and  had  my  books  and  ''  traps  ^'  transferred^  It  was  a 
pleasant  abode.  The  main  -room  bad  three  windows  in  front,  and 
one  on  the  side:  the  sleeping  rOOm,  facing  on  a  side  street,  had  two 
windows.  The  furniture  was  altogether  new«  Tor  all  this  comfort 
I  psid  the  moderate  sum  of  fire  and  a  tialf  lauk  ^#r  per  semester, 
I.  f.,  from  Easter  to  Michacllmas,  or  tke  eencL  2n  unitersity  towns, 
this  Is  the  habitual  way  Of  renting  rooms.  Beckoning  the  Imk  i^xnt 
kt  five  thalers  and  a  h^  my  rental  for  six  months  was  afraction  orer 
thirty  thalers,  say  twenty^^wo  dollars,  -for  more  room  than  f  needed. 
'  Meals  and  fuel  were  of  course  extra.  I  had  to  make  «  slight  out- 
lay for  table  furniture,  buying  some  kn(ves  and  forks,  plates,  cups 
and  saucers,  -napkins,  and  table-cloths.  This  was  my  bachelor  outfit. 
The  slight  expense  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  luxurious  sense  of 
being  my  own  master,  of  being  able -to  girea  bachelor  supper  to  my 
friends  whenever  so  disposed.    I  continued  to  take  my  dinner  with 

Frau  n \  butl^reakfast  and  supper  were  in  my  own  toom.    Bfaott 

of  being  in  one^s  own  family,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  more  enjoy- 
able state  than  that  of  iiring  by  one's  self  in  hired  lodgings  in 
Germany.  It  is  posiiible  in  Kew  York,  to  say  nothing  of  London 
and  Paris;  but  li  Mew  York  the  expense  is  ruinous,  and  even  iii 
Sngland  and  Prance  one  will  miss  tftiat  peculiar  institution,  the 
Dienstmadehen,  The  <S^erman  JXemtmddehm  is  no  more  the  Somet' 
Uqus  of  France,  or  the  ''  Bridget^  of  Amefica,  than  ^K^t^gen  is 
Oxford  or  Harvard.  She  is  an  faistStutSon  &y  herself,  and  therefore 
deserves  especial  mention.  £n  f  set,  lifein <^ermany  would  be  scarcely 
what  it  is  without  hen  ff  you  wish  an  extra  supper  in  the  evening, 
you  consult  your  BiemtiiMfhenr;  if  you  merely  wish  to  send  out  for 
k  glass  of  beer,  you  employ  her  eervices.  .  ^le  'Will  bring  home  a 
basketful  of  books  from  the  university  library,  make  your  fires,  gcF 
on  your  thousand  and  one  eri-ands,  and  ido  erer^hing  for  you  but 

^  *  III  mo/tofK  place  the  siUbcv  temsfki :  "  WJiatem  of  -ooDretMUlonsl  abUlty  I  JD9|^ 
>,  1  Atinbate  ^oite  m  mach  to  U«  ctdldreii  w  to  Um  psreaU.^  ' 
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blacken  your  bootg.  That  ia  the  perquiute  of  the  BUrfe^ucht.  Her 
capacity  for  vork  and  her  general  eheerf alnesa  border  on  the  mar- 
Tellona.  One  such  aerrant  girl  will  wait  apon  six  or  seven  stndents 
and  do  the  family  work  in  addition.  Bhe  brings  the  dinner  for 
those  who  take  that  meal  in  their  rooms ;  she  makes  the  beds  and 
sweeps  the  rooms  (when  they  are  swept) ;  in  the  aatomn^  she  is  sent 
to  the  family  estate  oatside  the  city  walls  to  dig  potatoes  by  way  of 
variety.  Yet  she  ia  able  and  ready  to  dance  every  Sunday  night 
from  seven  o^clock  to  two,  and  go  about  her  work  on  Monday  morning 
as  fresh  as  a  June  rose.  Her  only  fault  is  a  slight  shade  of.  imperti- 
nence; not  the  surly,  mutinous  impertinence  of  ^^  Bridge "  but  the 
pert  forwardness  of  a  good-natured,  spoiled  child.  Like  aU  privi- 
leged servants,  she  thinks  that  she  knows  everything  much  better 
than  her  master. 

Students  commonly  take  their  dinner  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant^ 
paying  a  fixed  price  per  month.  Some  few,  either  on  account  of 
ill-health  or  because  they  wish  to  economize  time,  dine  in  their 
rooms.  This  is  unquestionably  a  pernicious  habit ;  no  one  can  really 
enjoy  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  solitude.  But  the  basket  used 
for  bringing  meals  into  the  house  is  so  practical  and  so  peculiar  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  describing  it.  It  is  round,  small  in  diameter, 
and  very  deep;  a  wide  slit  runs  down  one  side  to  the  bottom.  Into 
this  basket  the  dishes,  generally  four  in  number,  are  dropped  one  upon 
the  other.  The  bottom  of  the  first  dish  fits  upon  and  into  the  second, 
the  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  after  the  fashion  of  the  rings 
used  in  moulding  for  long*  vertical  castings.  Each  of  the  dishes 
has  a  knob  that  slips  down  the  slit  and  is^  used  as  a  handle  in 
pulling  the  dish  out.  When  the  dishes  are  all  in  place  and  the  cover 
is  on,  the  whole  can  be  easily  carried  quite  a  distance,  by  means  of 
an  arched  handle  over  the  top,  without  spilling  or  cooling  the 
contents. 

The  reader  may  imagine  me,  then,  as  lodged  in  very  comfortable 
sunshiny  rooms  on  the  principal  street  in  town,  nearly  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  James.  This  venerable  edifice,  the  stones  of  which 
have  grown  gray-black  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  not  beautiful; 
its  outlines  are  too  bald,  its  solitary  tower  too  stiff  and  awkward. 
Still  it  is  an  attractive  building;  my  chief  pleasure  in  connection 
with  it  was  to  watch  the  going  and  coming  and  listen  to  the  incessant 
cawing  of  the  rooks  that  had  built  them  nests  under  the  eaves  and 
in  the  chinks  of  the  tower.  Every  fair  day,  about  sunset,  they 
flew  around  the  tower  again  and  again  in  a  flock,  evidently  set* 
tling  the  affairs  of  the  day  and  wishing  each  other  good-night  before 
retiring. 

ICATBICTJLATIOlf  AHD  LBCTUBB8. 

A  German  university  is  the  one  instituti<m  in  the  world  that  haa 
for  its  motto:  Time  is  kot  money.    The  university  ia  a  law  unto 
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itself^  each  prof eMor  is  a  law  unto  himMlf y  each  rtndent  rerolvea  oa 
his  own  axis  and  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  Snglish  and  Americana 
have  formed  not  a  few  queer  notions  of  nniyjeraity  life  in  QenoBfkjm 
They  picture  to  themselves  a  town  like  GOttingen,  for  instance^  as  a 
place  where  everybody  is  ronning  a  break*neck  race  for  scholarly 
fame,  where  days  are  months  and.  hours  days,  where  minutes  ^re 
emphatically  tiie  gold-dust  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  no  one  hurries 
or  gets  into  a  f eaze  over  anything,  the  University  itself  setting  a 
good  example.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  called 
the  winter  and  the  summer  semesters.  The  winter  semester  covers 
nominally  five  months,  from  October  15th  to  March  15th.  In  reality, 
both  beginning  and  end  are  whittled  ofi,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  a 
pause  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  so  that  the  actual  working  time  is 
little  over  four  months.  From  March  15th  to  April  15th  is  the 
spring  vacation.  The  summer  semester  then  runs  to  August  15th, 
but  practically  the  work  is  over  by  the  first  of  that  month. 

Supposing  yourself  to  be  a  tyro  in  such  matters,  and  the  15th  of 
October  to  be  drawing  near,  yon  are  naturally  impatient  to  be  ma- 
triculated and  at  work.  But  you  will  discover  that  the  older  students 
are  not  yet  back,  and,  on  consulting  the  '* Black  Board, "-you  see  no 
announcement  of  lectures.  There  is  no  hurry.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  15th,  perhaps,  a  general  announcement  is  affixed,  to  the  effect 
that  candidates  for  matriculation  may  present  [themselves  at  the. 
Atda  on  such  and  such  days  of  the  week,  at  certain  hours.  The 
ceremony  is  a  simple  one.  In  the  first  place  you  proceed  to  the  sec- 
retary's office  and  deposit  there  your  **  docninents  "  entitling  you  to 
adnussion.  For  a  German,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance:  he 
is  not  admitted  unless  he  is  able  to  produce  certain  papers,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  a  certificate  that  he  has  attended  a 
gymnasium  or  Bealtchul&y  and  has  passed  satisfactorily  the  final 
eitamination  (AJbUurieny  Unexamen).  As  the  University  holds  no 
entrance-exsminatioii,  this  is  the  only  guarantee  it  can  have 
that  those  seeking  admission  are  properly  qualified.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  foreigner,  the  utmost  liberality  is  displayed. 
Ten  years  ago,  while  Gottingen  was  a  Hanoverian  university, 
the  only  document  required  of  a  foreigner  was  his  passport* 
It  is  the  same  to  this  day  in  Leipsie,  Heidelberg,  and  the 
South .  German  universities.  The  Prussian  universities  are  a  trifle 
stricter;  in  the  case  of  Americans,  they  generally  expect  a  diploma 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  like,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exact  it  I  doubt  whether  any  German  university  would  refuse  to^ 
admit  any  foreign  candidate  who  showed  by  his  size  and  bearing 
that  he  was  able  to  look  after  himself,  and  not  a  mere  boy. 

MatrtomMonnm, 
The  next  step  in  matriculation  is  to  visit  the  treasurer  (QuoMiof^ 
and  pay  the  matriculation  fees.    These  vary  somewhat  with  the 


diffdmit  iii£y«nilim,  1i«t  afe  vWktM  tTtekAre,    fn  ^tMiistgenii/Bf  • 
mnoiiated  to  afeovi  ftft*  dofism^    3n  «x6b«ige  for  yMr  feM  yov  jgel 
t^vo-wdgfatydoeamMiti,  th#  al$^  «t«de&4iife{  your  ^immUmi^ 
tedl^  and  yoor  fltodsuC  eatd.    TtM  Conner  Tariet  in  uriise  «iid  ahape 
(bi  BepUft  thej  vaed  t^e  Anm4dH»^$4ogei^  aa  diatinjfaished  from- 
teuA),  tnit  ^iQiaChar  4xMik  4ir  ttienfly  Mded  -abaet,  U  aaawera  th«  aame 
piirpoae;  k  iato  be yoor  ra^oid^f  jvnerk  done.    Imagine  to  fonraelf ' 
a'Uffge,  ftost  l»ook  ttke  a  oo^y^boek;  eack  page  la  for  a  aemeater,  * 
and  ^faera  aro  eig^t  er  ten  pagea  in  iillf  Ihat  being  the  eattmated . 
TnaariBiniH  n«nber  of  aemeateva  iAMt  you  will  remain.  If  yon  atady 
loDger,  you  can  got  a  4nAk  h^dlc    The'page  ia  nded  in  veitieal 
ookimM^  one  lor  the  namaa  of  tke  oearaea  of  leotnrea  tliat  yoa  liaar, 
anotberforibetFeaanMi'a  oevtifieate  4bat  you  kaTe  paid  the  lectnra- 
feee,  a  third  and  a  fourth  for  thepi^feaaor^a  oarttteatea  that  you  have  • 
attended  tbo  eoorae,  enteind  it  the  beaming  and -at  the  end  of  the 
aemeatera.  -  The  ^ludm  openmU  la  aa  feik>wa.    Aftar  deoidug  ^i^hat ' 
laotnrea  ywi  wiU  hear,  you  yonraalf  write  the  official  tiile  in  the  laf t 
hand  column.    Yon  then  get  the  QuOtfiCar  to  affix  hie  te$te  in  the  * 
aeeond  <)ohnui.    Tfaia  entltlaa  you  to  ajeat^  and  if  tha  courae  hap- 
pana  to  be  »  popular  ena,  attended  by  large  numb^n,  the  aooner  you  • 
aeeofe  your  aeat  the  better.    After  ^^hearing  ^  a  wac^  or  two,  you 
ttake  your  riait  upon  the  -pvofoaaor  hknaelf ,  aeleeting  eome  iiour  in  ' 
the  foienoon  i^mu  b^  baa  no  <iffialal  engagemant.    If  you  wiah  to  • 
oanlorm  tigoronaly  to  etl^nelte,  yon  nmat  appear  in  grand  toflet,  • 
iiS^yUk  draaa  ooat  and  kid^o^Mi  although  ^  cSuuioea  are  ninety- ' 
nine  in  ahnndrad  that  in  ao  doing  yon  wtlleatcti  t(he  prof  eaaor  hlinaelf  '• 
in  wn^par  and  ^ppera,  nnahaven  and  amoking  a  long  pipe.    With 
ragard  to  tbo  aeeeod  eeitiilaation,  given  at  the  eloae  oi  the  leetnre  ^ 
couraa,  them  iano  fined  rhle^  ai^  tine  not  too  long  before  the  end  of ' 
the  aemeater  will  do^  you  can  j^an  wait  until  t^  nejtt  eemeater  or  . 
atiil  later;  in  fact,  you  need«ot  goin  person,  but  oan  aend  the  book 
around  by  your  aerfant-gflirl  Or  yaur  boot-bUck. 

XffMftiMrifpA  er  ^idntrOint 
.  The  otndentrcard,  like  tfan  AnmMuBg^-kw^  ia  a  peculiarly  fien- : 
man  inatitDtion.    When  you  naa  naatricnlated,  not  jonly  ia  your 
name  entered  in  tiie  gaijwml  uoiTcaBity  negiater,  but  yon  mnat  be : 
inacribed  under  aomeone  ftfthef our  general  facuttiaa,  yia. :  theology, 
lav,  madicftne,  philoaaphy.    Ton  than  nafaaiFe  a  canA,  cot  ranch 
larger  than  an  ordinary  Tiaiting^caid,  d  ntont  paateboard.    On  the  : 
i^aetd  the  oandda  placed  your  mn^  Herr N»  H.,  4iua  (from)  each 
and  aneh  a  plane,  atndclit  in  aneh  n  ^nity.    On  the  rerene  ia  a 
printed  annonnoBmant,  aenrhadintheknottieatof  genonnaentencea,  . 
that  none  bat  the  afioanipliAed,l€halar  of  both  iBngliah  and  aaaman ' 
can  untie,  to  the  effect  that  yep  #re  alwnjv  to  carry  thia  card  about 
yfnnm  yourperaon,  and  pMdufcn  It  wheneTcr it  niay  be  dannnded 
by  ijie  wivQiaity  or  town  pqUcA,.nnder  panalfty  of  ailne  of  twenty.: 
Silbcr  Groscheu  (50centa). 


This  simple  eard  is  your  LegtUmaticn,  In  a  tuuTersity  that  has  a 
complete  jurisdiction  elf  its  own,  as  €(6ttingen  hsis,  at  least  did  have  in 
the  days  of  which  I  wtite,  prednofng^hk  card  seoores  you  against  all 
municipal  arrest.  You  are  member  pf  -a  special  ^xMrporatioii,  and  as : 
such  are  amenableuonly  to  the  unisrerstty  co«rt ;  neither  civil  nor  oiiidi-' 
nal  action  can  be  btougfat  against  yeu  In  tbe  oriMnary  courts,  tat  must 
be  laid  before  the  unirersity  coot  in  'the  ilrst  instance.  If  this  body 
ahocrld  find  you  guilty  of  &.  erime  or  a  grare  uiidemeanor,  it  .would 
then  surrender  you  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Criminal  Section,  the 
German  equiTalent  to  our  Circuit  -Court,  Ton  cannot  be  arrested  or 
locked  up  by  a  town  policeman;  M  he  can  do  with  you  is  to  keep 
you  for  a  few  minutes  in  custody,  until  he  can  find  a  Uniyessitj 
FMR  (beadle)  to  take  you  in  diarge. 

Tour  card  in  your  pocket  and  yoor  Afimdidunff9-!buchin  your  band, 
in  company  with  ten  or  twelve  other  candidateB,  you  are  then  ushered 
into  the  august  presence  of  the  Beetar  m&gn^fimu,  or  Chancellor  of 
the  Umrersity.  Ton  will  probably  find  him  to  be  a  man  much  as 
other  men,  only  loc^ring*  trifle  itmeomfortable  in  his  dress  ceat« 
The  rector  makes  a  short  harangue,  of  which,  if  you  are  in  the  back^^ 
ward  condition  that  I  was,  you  will  probably  tmderstand  one  word 
in  five,  but  the  substance  of  which  is  that  he  is  rejoiced  to  see  sor 
many  promising  young  men  aspirants  to  the  higher 'Culture  imparted: 
by  the  Georgia  Auguifn  (the  oAcdal  name  4of  tlie  Unirersity),  anft 
that  he  hopes  you  will  be  good  fellows  and  make  the  most  of  your 
timid  and  opportunities.  In  token  of  which,  eadi  •candidate  in  tun 
i^akes  hands  with  bim.  Ton  are  then  ushered  out,  to  make  room 
for  a  fresh  squad  who  liate  jttst  got  their  books  and  cards. 
'  Tlie  ceremony  is  over,  yon  are  a  Geraaan  studeot,  •or  a  stadcot  ia 
Germany^  at  last,  ready  to  -absorb  all  the  knowledge  and  BiUkmf 
that  your  Alma  Mater  deals  out  with  lavish  hand.  If  yoa  ha|^Mtt 
to  be  of  an  amiable,  convivial  turn  of  miad,  your  spirits  will  b4 
buoyant;  you  will  consider  it  ^our  privilege  and  duty  to  4selei^ 
brate  the  occasion  by  ^'dedioaHiAg^  a  bowl  of  punch  to  yonr 
dder  brethren  and  compatriots  wiio  hkrt  helped  you  thooigh  the 
ordeal  by  telling  you  where  to  go  esid  wtmt  to  do.  You  apd  th^ 
will  then  make  an  afternoon  of  it,  jdriving  out  to  the  Oiiechen  jot  fhe 
t^esse  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  -and  indttlge  $n  oofiee  in  the  open  aii^ 
and  on  your  return,  if  stIH  unsatisfied,  you  ean  make  a  night  of  II 
St  fritz^s  or  the  Univen&tat^kneipe.  -  ShoiM  you  wake  up  next 
morning  with  a  headache,  a  Jammer  01  a  Ra^ber^  you  can  deiftve  ohu 
eolation  from  two  drcumstaaees^  first,  that  it  is  only  what  has  liagp* 
pened  to  thousands  before  you  and  will  happen  toUiousands  after  you; 
next  that  you  have  f  kiriy  and  honorably  initiated  yourself  into  stu. 
dent-life^  Ton  know  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  student,  as  VHcter  Hug« 
tailgh^  felicitously  express  ft,  ^esa^  ePavair  ^HtM  ii»  Mte  d^Miels 
louHque  -d^un  profeaew*. 
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SBLXCnOS  OF  LECTUSB8. 

Haying  habituated  yourself  to  the  sense  of  your  new  dignity,  the 
next  step  is  to  decide  upon  the  professors  with  whom  you  are  to 
*  ^  hear. "  This  will  not  be  so  easy  as  you  might  suppose.  Unless  you 
have  come  to  the  university  with  a  preconceived  plan  of  study,  you 
will  find  yourself  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  from  which  you  are  to 
choose.  Fortunately  the  professors  give  you  ample  time  for  making 
a  suitable  selection. 

The  University  opens  nominally,  it  may  be  assumed,  on  the  15th 
of  October.  One  professor  announces  that  he  will  begin  to  read  on 
the  18th,  another  on  the  20th,  a  third  on  the  25th ;  in  fact,  I  have 
known  one  professor  to  begin  his  course  on  the  9th  of  November. 
Each  professor,  it  has  been  already  observed,  is  a  law  unto  himself: 
the  main  point  is  that  he  read  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  each 
semester,  on  a  subject  of  his  own  selection,  for  which  he  has  prop- 
erly qualified  himself,  and  that  he  cover  about  so  much  ground. 
Whether  he  begins  late  and  stops  early,  is  a  matter  in  his  own 
discretion.  This  is  not  indifference  or  sloth  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, but  rather  a  deliberate  forecasting  of  time  and  labor.  Where 
the  work  is  heavy,  and  the  field  wide,  the  professor  will  not  waste 
an  hour.  Vangerow,  for  instance,  in  lecturing  at  Heidelberg  on  the 
Pandects,  used  to  begin  on  the  very  first  day  after  the  nominal  open- 
^S  ^^7)  ^^^  continue,  averaging  three  hours  daily  throughout  the 
winter,  until  two  weeks  after  the  semester  had  nominally  closed. 

Each  course  of  lectures  is  paid  for  separately,  the  prices  varying 
with  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  the  week.  Thus  a  single 
course,  as  it  is  called,  one  taking  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  is  charged 
about  $5 ;  a  double  course,  one  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  week,  would 
cost  110.  The  usual  double  courses  are  those  on  the  Pandects,  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  on  Chemistry.  The  highest  number 
of  courses  (double  and  single)  that  I  have  taken  in  any  one  seme- 
ster (my  fifth)  was  four,  aggregating  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  for 
which  I  paid  between  |25  and  $80,  a  small  price,  in  view  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction. 

Lecture-fees  are  paid  to  the  Quae$tor^  and  not  to  the  professor 
direct,  although  this  latter  eventually  receives  them,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  from  the  Quaettor^  The  new-comer  will  be  puzzled  at 
the  distinction  between  lectures  p%ibUo&^  pritatim,  and  privatmime. 
Public  lectures  are  those  held  by  a  professor  gratuitously,  on  some 
minor  topic  of  general  interest.  In  the  Prussian  Universities  each 
professor  is  held  to  announce  at  least  one  such  lecture  a  term.  The 
priwUim  lectures  are  the  ordinary  ones,  for  which  fees  are  paid,  and 
which  are  regarded  as  the  substance  of  university  teaching.  A  lec- 
ture priwOiinme  is  nothing  more  than  our  private  lesson,  the  terms 
and  times  for  which  are  settled  by  agreement  between  the  professor 
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and  the  stadent.    The  fees  for  it  are  not  paid  to  the  Quaestor,  and 
the  lecture,  or  leaeon,  is  not  entered  in  the  Anmeldunghuch. 

I  hare  used  more  than  once  the  expression  *'  a  coarse  of  lectures ; " 
to  guard  against  misapprehension,  it  may  be  adyisable  to  stop  and 
explain  at  length.  By  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  German  university 
ii  meant  a  series  of  lectures  on  one  subject,  deUrered  by  one  man, 
during  one  semester.  A  German  unirersity  has,  strictly  speaking, 
no  course  of  inetrudion;  there  are  no  classes,  the  students  are  not 
arranged  according  to  their  standing  by  years,  there  are  no  recita- 
tions, there  is  no  grading,  until  the  candidate  presents  himself  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  for  his  doctor's  degree,  when  the  quality 
of  lus  attainments  is  briefly  and  roughly  indicated  by  the  wording 
of  the  diploma. 

AqittlTM,  ^  l>ropplm(f4m>-AJtUndemoe. 

Under  the  pilotage  of  H ,  a  countryman  who  had  been  pur- 
suing classical  studies  for  two  years,  I  went  the  rounds  of 
what  the  German  students  call  hoopUirei^  i.  «.,  dropping  in  to  a 
lecture  to  see  how  yon  like  the  lecturer.  This  practice  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  Unirersity,  at  least  at  the  begin 
ning  of  a  semester.  It  is  practically  the  only  way  that  newly 
matriculated  students  have  of  deciding  between  rival  lecturers  or 
of  selecting  some  lecture  that  is  not  embraced  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  study.  On  this,  as  on  so  many  points,  the  Germans  display  a 
great  deal  of  practical  sense.  The  student  is  free  to  roam  about 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  at  the  «nd  of  that  time  it  is  expected  of 
him  that  he  will  come  to  a  decision  and  settle  down,  either  to  steady 
work  or  to  steady  idleness.  Consequently,  if  you  should  attend  regu- 
larly a  certain  course  of  lectures,  occupying  a  seat  and  taking  notes, 
without  presenting  your  Anmeldungbueh  to  the  professor,  you  would 
probably  be  waited  upon  by  the  beadle,  at  your  room,  and  interro- 
gated as  to  your  studies,  what  you  had  paid  for,  what  you  intended 
to  pay  for,  and  the  like.  In  other  words,  your  freedom  of  hospUiren 
will  not  be  suffered  to  amount  to  unmistakable  ^'sponging." 

I  availed  myself  pretty  thoroughly  of  the  hospitiren  privilege, 
attending  one  or  two  lectures  in  every  course  delivered  upon  sub- 
jects connected  in  any  way  with  letters.  The  philosophical  faculty 
covers  everything  that  is  not  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  It  embraces, 
consequently,  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  like,  the  descriptive  sciences,  botany,  physiology,  geology, 
the  historical  sciences,  political  history,  political  economy,  finance, 
the  humanities,  that  is,  Latin  and  Greek,  AUerthunmoissens^qftf 
Oriental  and  general  philology,  and  the  modem  languages,  as  they 
are  taught  philologically  and  critically.  The  field,  therefore,  is  im- 
mense, and  often  overlaps  those  of  the  other  faculties.  Thus  the 
medical  student,  being  held  to  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy,  has  to  pass  at 
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least  three  semesters  nmder  the  jAiflotoptdcftl  faculty,  afltfaongh  exi« 
rolled  in  the  medical.  fiebi«ir,  as  a  study  in  linguistics,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  part  of  theology  proper,  Imt^he  pro^sor  of  Hebrew 
is  a  member  of  the  pfailosopliical  faculty.  -Candidates  for  orders,  by 
the  way,  are  obliged  to  master  tlie  outlines  of  Hel>rew  grammar  at 
the  Gymnasium,  before  enteningthe  Unirerslty.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  who  obtain  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  for  stupes  in  history  and 
political  economy  are  examined  in  certain  legal  topics,  viz. :  Insti- 
tutes, rdmisdie  Se(M$gechiMe,  smd  dettt9the  BedhU'iind  Yerfamvmg^ 
fetchkhte  that  is,  the  history  of  Boman  tegiilattion  «nd  oonsthutional 
forms  in  Oermany.  This  would  corer  ne«Ay  two  semesters  in  tfa^ 
legal  faculty^  The  <9erman  theory  is  that  no  one  is  guiiliiied  to 
become  an  historian  or  an  office-holder  of  the  higher  grades,  who 
has  not  an  insight  at  least  inio  the  eleinenlB  of  Jofisprudence. 

In  maldng  my  selection  of  lectures,  t  was  determined  by  one 
ifimple  consideration :  which  of  the  many  distingtnshed  men  whom 
I  heard  would  be  likely  to  teach  me  the  most  -German.  I  de^ 
cSded  upon  two,  abont  as  opposite  In  manner  and  -substance  us  can 
well  be  imagined^*  Ernst  Curtius,  now  professor  in  Berlin^  who 
lectured  on  Ox^eek  Art,  «nd  Ritter,  since  deceased,  who  lectured 
on  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy. 

Curtius,  then  a  comparatirely  young  man,  had  an  energetic  and 
rapid^  but  very  diBtinct  enunciation.  As  his  lectures  were  to  • 
large  extent  the  analysis  and  critidsm  of  the  remains  of  Greek  ait, 
such  as  temples,  friezes,  statues,  intaglios,  and  the  like,  I  judged 
that  the  subjed;  itself  would  not  only  be  interesting  and  profitable^ 
but  that  the  prints  which  were  passed  around  the  class  during  tlM 
lecture,  would  glre  me  at  least  a  risible  image  of  what  th^  lecturer 
was  speaking  about.  1  made  no  attempt  to  take  notes.  The  chief 
good  that  the  lectures  of  Professor  Curtius  £d  me  was  to  train  my 
ear  day  by  day  to  the  i!ow  of  very  rapid  and  very  elegant  Genmui. 
This  point,  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been  sufficienlAy  attended  to.  R 
is  one  thing  to  read  a  wofk  in  l^e  privaey  and  quiet  of  your  own 
room,  but  it  is  ^uite  another  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  the  same 
author*as  the  words  some  fast  and  warm  ffom  his  lips.  Ihren  if  yoa 
do  not  catch  atihrst  more  than  a  thought  or  two  here  and  there,  imd 
the  body  of  the  discourse  sounds  as  the  tangled  mate  of  a  symiiliony 
dees  to  the  uninitiated  in  music,  stSH  you  are  training  your  perce]^ 
tive  faculties  far  more  than  you  are  apt  to  suspect.  Both  ear  and 
brain  are  on  the  stretch,  you  put  forth  your  best  efforts  to  seize  and 
hold  the  fleeting  breath ;  in  short,  you  worii:  under  pressure,  whereae 
in  your  room  jou  are  apt  to  <KHy-dafly  t>rer  your  books,  to  fkff 
asleep,  as  it  were,  for  want  of  outsAde  stimulus.  Hearing,  of  oourse^ 
does  not  exclude  reading;  both  are  necessary,  and  the  one  supple^ 
ments  the  other.    But  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  especiid  atte&lioB 
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to  the  iinporta9ce  of  hearing  Gennaa  well  delirered^  in  yiew  of  the. 
fact  that  only  too  man;  Eng^h  and  Americans  neglect  this  element 
of  training. 

Professor  Bitter  was'the  exact  opposlte^  of  his  colleague.  He  spoke 
yery  slowly  and  deliberatelyi  from  full  notes^  with  a  mild^  almpit 
^troning  intonation^,  so  that  it  was  possible^  even  for  me,-  to  write 
down  every  word.  In  his  lectures,  then,  I  used  my  pen  industriously^, 
and  succeeded  in  making,  an  exact  reprod'uetion  of  the  professor*a 
text.  This  it  was  my  practice  to  take  to  my  room  immediately  after, 
the  lecture  hour,  which  was  from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon,, 
spending  the  interval  to  tea  time  in  going  over  it  again,  grammar 
and  dictionary  in  hand,  and  writing  the  translations  of  words  and 
phrases  on  the  margin  and  between  the  lines. 

Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  German,  I  made  one  valuable 
iicquisition  through  Professor  Bitter's  lectures,  to  wit,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vocabulary  of  abstract  and  philosophical  terms.  This,, 
it  is  well  known,  ia  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  language.  Ouiv 
abstract  terms  are  taken  from  the  Latin  and  Greek)  as  they  are  ia 
French,  so  that  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  their  meaning  in  onft 
language  can  easily  recognize  them  in  the  other.  All  that  an  Eng" 
lifflifnitn.  or  an  American  needs  to  prepaid  himself  for  reading  a^  French 
treatise  on  art,  or  science,  or  history.  Is  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
pronouns  and  irregular  verbs.  It  is  only  where  concrete  terms  coma 
in  question,  names  of  objects  and  tlungs,  such  as  h'ead^  hou$e^  dog 
and  the  like,  that  the  two  languages  diverge^  These  concrete  terma 
in  German  coincide  generally  with  the  English.  But  the  abstract 
terms  have  been  developed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  from< 
German  root-forms,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  without  an  insight- 
into  the  genius  of  the  language.^ 

TBB^  OKBXAV  KBCTUIUI  B¥BnaC 

The  lecture  system  of  GermaoQr  has  been  extolled  and  decried* 
with  equal  injustioe.  Like  every  otber  syiteoi  of  man's  invention, 
it  ia  confessedly  imperfect.  One*  wha  attends  leetores  is  not  necee^ 
sarily  on  the  road  to  knowledge^  one  wholectoxea  is  not  neeessanly*' 
viser  or  more  in^resting  than  a  printed  book.  But  takeir  all  inall^* 
(think  that  it  works  welU  It  givisa  the  leotnrer  an  opportunity  of« 
•revising  his  own  studies  and  incoiponUing  iresh-  knowledge;  every* 
coarse  of  lectures  can  be  made,  as  it  were,  a  new  edition,  which  is 
not  usually  practicable  with  a  printed  bookr  It  gives  the  hearer  the- 
ripest  fruits  of  researeh  direot  itomr  the  investigator  himself,  it' 
quidDena  the  facoltiea  of  a|^rehension,  and  stimulates  subsequent 
^dy  and  ooUateral  veadiBH.  Say  what  they  will,  tb&  devotees  of 
the  Soorsttio-  niethod  wiUnevev  apeoeed  in.  arguiiig;the^  p^rmnal  ele-- 
meot  in  the  lectare4ystem-  ootof.existencer 
.  There  are  aa  many-  different  styles  of  lecturing  in  Germany  aa. 
there  are  different  pvofessors«    They  caa  aU  be  reduced,  however,. 
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under  three  general  categories:  the  lystem  of  dictating  ererything, 
the  system  of  dictating  part  and  explaining  part,  the  system  of 
rapid  delivery.  By  the  first  is  meant  that  plan  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  professor  reads  olf  the  entire  lecture  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
speed,  slow  enough  to  allow  his  hearers,  unless  they  should  be  very 
clumsy  writers,  to  take  down  every  or  nearly  every  word.  Under 
the  second  system,  the  professor  dictates  a  paragraph  at  a  time, 
reading  so  slowly  that  his  hearers  cannot  help  catching  it,  and  even 
pausing  and  repeating,  if  he  should  see  that  any  one  in  the  audi- 
ence is  at  fault,  and  then  proceedi  to  comment  rapidly  and  in  a 
colloqxdal  tone  upon  what  has  just  been  dictated.  Under  the  third 
system,  that  of  rapid  delivery,  the  instructor  speaks  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  public  lecturers,  aiming  more  to  impress  his  students,  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  them,  than  to  give  them  something  that  they 
can  carry  home  ''black  on  white.''  Many  of  the  more  popular 
lecturers  on  political  history  or  on  topics  connected  with  literary 
history  are  delivered  in  this  style,  especially  where  the  professor  can 
take  for  granted  that  his  hearers  have  some  previous  knowledge,  so 
that  his  remarks  are  as  it  were  the  novel  presentment  of  an  old 
theme.  But  in  general  it  may  be  safely  asseil^d  that  wherever  ex- 
act, positive  information  is  to  be  conveyed,  as  for  instance  in  law, 
or  in  the  descriptive  and  exact  sciences,  there  the  only  systems 
followed  are  the  first  and  the  second. 

Lectures  are  usually  delivered  with  what  is  called  temptu,  which  is 
emphatically  not  ''on  time."  Temptu^  or  the  "academic  quarter," 
as  it  is  otherwise  styled,  denotes  that  a  lecture  announced,  e,  ^.,  for 
ten  o^clock,  is  not  begun  until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  hour. 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  procrastination  is  a  practical  one.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  lecturer,  to  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  going  to  and  fro  between  his  home  and  the  OoUegien-JuiuM^ 
will  secure  two  successive  hours  for  two  lectures.  Still,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  read  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  on  a  stretch ;  the 
pause,  then,  is  very  opportune,  giving  the  lecturer  a  chance  to  rest 
his  voice.  But  the  chief  utility  of  the  "academic  quarter"  is  for 
the  students  themselves.  As  many  of  them  have  three  or  four  lec» 
tures  in  succession,  perhaps  in  different  buildings,  the  pause  enables 
them  to  make  the  transition  without  inconvenience. 

As  a  rule,  a  university  lecture  is  a  simple,  straightforward  enunci- 
ation of  fact  or  opinion,  without  any  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  style. 
You  are  seated  with  a  dozen  or  two  or  three  dozen  other  young  men 
like  yourself,  smoking,  perhaps,  and  chatting  with  your  neighbor. 
The  bench  on  which  you  sit  is  hard  and  uncomfortable,  the  elevated 
bench  before  you  ia  inscribed  with  all  sorts  of  devices  and  names, 
the  legacy  of  former  generations.  Your  pen,  ink,  and  paper  are 
spread  out  before  you.  The  door  opens  softly,  the  form  of  the  lec- 
turer  moves  quietly  across   the  room  and  ascends  the  rostrum. 
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without  preamble,  witboot  prelade,  tbe  boar's  work  begins. 
Morrwi — Thomas  m»  Aqydna  mh  in  der  wmHtnfHger^  8ede  den  hdchiUn 
Qrad  der  wMieJken  Dinge  (Thomas  Aqninas  regarded  tbe  rational 
soul  as  tbe  climax  of  tbings  eartbly.)  Tbe  lecturer  bas  simply  re- 
suned  where  he  bad  broken  off  tbe  day  before.  I  have  listened  to 
lectttres  by  many  different  professors,  in  different  aniyersities,  but  I 
cannot  tratbfiilly  say  that  I  have  eyer  beard  one  that  conld  be  called 
brilliant.  Tbe  aim  of  a  German  professor  is  not  so  much  to  arouse 
or  interest  or  even  persuade  bis  bearers,  as  to  teach  them.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  discourse  is  the  unfolding  of  truth,  grave,  solid  truth. 

But  by  far  the  ablest  lecture  that  I  have  ever  heard,  in  Gksrmany  or  at 
home,  was  one  deUrered  by  Yangerow.  Happiening  to  be  in  Heidel- 
berg on  a  visit  in  October,  1864,  I  profited  by  the  occasion  to  hoipv- 
Uren  with  tbe  then  most  prominent  jurist  in  Germany.  The  subject 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  me,  as  I  was  at  the  time  in  full  prepara- 
tion for  my  examination,  at  G6ttingen,  which  came  off  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  auditorium  was  crowded — ^there  could  not  have  been 
much  less  than  two  hundred  students  present — but  the  silence  and 
attention  were  profound.  Seated  on  a  small  raised  platform  near 
the  center  of  the  room,  the  lecturer  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  In 
an  easy,  clear,  sustained  Toice,  without  pause  and  without  break,  on 
one  of  the  most  complicated  points  in  Roman  Law.  He  had  no'' 
notes,  not  even  a  schedule,  only  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  one  or  two  references  to  passages  to  be  cited  from  the  Di- 
gest; yet  the  ideas  and  words  came  forth  as  clear  and  logical  and 
well  placed  as  if  the  lecturer  were  reading  from  a  printed  book. 
The  subject  was  one  which  the  German  spirit  delights  to  develop 
after  tbe  I,  A,  x,  a,  a,  j9.  7*  .  .  .  style,  in  all  sorts  of  main  and  sub- 
sidiary paragraphs,  with  minor  and  modifying  clauses,  exceptions, 
qualifications,  and  reservations,  references  to  foot-notes  and  the  like. 
But  the  lecturer  bad  such  an  insight  into  and  such  a  grasp  of  his 
subject  that  his  discourse  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  easy, 
spontaneous  process  of  organic  evolution;  it  seemed  to  grow  of  it- 
self out  of  bis  brain.  There  was  no  brilliancy,  no  flight  of  eloquence, 
no  outburst  of  humor  or  sarcasm;  tbe  lecture  would  scarcely  have 
been  intelligible  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  study.  But  it  was  a 
masterly,  didactic  statement  of  tbe  clear,  crystalline  truths  of  the 
law,  introducing  nothing  superfluous,  omitting  nothing  necessary^ 
and  putting  everything  in  tbe  right  place. 

The  paper  used  for  taking  notes  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  German 
student  rarely  if  ever  has  what  we  call  a  notebook  or  a  copy-book.  He 
uses  those  called  Pandeetm  or  OoUegienpapier^  plain,  white  writing-pa 
per,  unruled;  the  page  varies  in  size,  but  is  generally  what  book- 
publishers  designate  as  lexicon-octavo  untrimmed.  Six  or  eight  sheets 
(twelve  or  sixteen  pages)  are  stitched  together  at  the  back,  making 
a  Erft.  Tbe  E^  before  it  is  sold,  is  put  under  a  press  of  which 
the  face  is  smaller  than  the  face  of  tbe  page.    This  blocks  out  by 
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iad^fttatioii  a  tfort  ol  iitaer  t«tf^  kofing  itiMje^mx^ffiiL  Ttte  ixuMf 
ptga  aloQO  is  nied  for  wfitioig  in^  th<i  laetav^^bbnr ^  tiw  BMurgin  ii'rs-^ 
•erred  for  subaeqnfl&t  comekiifiivaMd  additioniai  At  the  eftA  of  the 
■eiQflbter,  tbe  JIq^oI  aaiyonecMiMr  onr  be  Bound  apiA  AtoluiM 
for  pratertatioil.  Tli*  advmiagM  ci  ibis  pii4>er  sretlMt  It  emkblM 
tbe  itndeiit  ta  dkptnM  Within  aoriBM  o#  enmterioino  ■oto^books^-^ 
be  baa  only  to  carry  affokdny  JB^fl«atratiinto«»]i0.ba8^Mpanl»lMnMt 
to  attend-*-aad  pretenta  tbe  watote  of  papetv  In  bajring  a  nofa4iOQk| 
the  student  ran»tbe  risk  of  gettiag^  ene  eilibar  too  amali  or  too  larga  ; 
but  iritb  tbe  FtindeetmipapibF^  be  baa  onl^r  to  add'  a  ffeft  from  time  to 
lime,  and  he  can!  also  hitercafaite  aa  bmg  aa  tbe  i?^  am  anbonad. 
It  has  alwiays  been  a;  matter  of  snrpxise  io  me  that  tbe  I^uidsiUnpti^fiei^ 
bae  not  been  intiodticed  imfio  our  Ameilcan  coliegea.  It  is  by  f atf 
the  most  practicid  method  6i  taking  notsa;  The  JBtfU  ane  oanied 
in  a  small  bltusk  leather  portfolio  {MappB),>  joat  large  enongh  to  bold 
three  or  four  at  m  time,  and  flexibto  encmg^  to  be  rolled  np  and 
earried  eonveniexitly  under  the  attn*-  The*  notes  are  always^  writtetf 
Hk  ink.  Tbe  inkstand  generally  nsed  ia  nbt  flat  bottomed,  aa  with  nB^- 
but  terminates  ib  a  sbaJrp  point  of  ih>B,  irbicOr  can  be  throat  into'tb^^ 
desfc.  When  carried  in  tbe  poeket,  the  point  ia  protected  by  a  ca|H 
enle  of  bom  that  screws  over  it; 

Tbe  Conduct  of  the  students  during  ther  lectnre'-hkMir  is  propriety* 
itself.    One  might  attend  hundreds  of  leetafus  in  different  unii^etti*- 
tiM,  without  witnessing  any  disoidev  or  wbisperingi  The  first  attemper 
tt>'  create  such  disturbances  aa  di^gvaoe  the  halls  of  our  colleges  would 
be' punished  by  the  aummiiry  expulsion  of  all  tiie  offenders.    To  aA 
Ameriti&n  faculty,  tho  disoipliae  in  the  Oerman  uniirersitieB  '«Hil  ap« 
pear  lax  in  more  than  one  respect.    There  are  no  chapel'servioes,  no* 
iparks,  BO  tutorial  Bupervtefton.    The  seodent  ia  free  to  livu  wbera* 
^nd  as  he  pleasea,  his^  movementr  ate-  mifetteredL    But  whateror 
<^  the  UniTei^ity  may  wmk  af^  it  nerw  toleibtes  disorder'  ahd^ 
c^arespect  in  the    leottire*room.     The   student  ia  tk'eated  aa  •'. 
nam  having  a  ienae  of  propriety  and  dnty^    If  be  does  not  like  *• 
pltftiicular  professor^  be  can  hear  another;  if  lie  does  not  like  a  par- 
ticular  uniTerstty,  he  can  go  daewhore^    If  be  doea  not  feel  diapoaed: 
to  attend  on  a  paiptieular'  day  he.  can-  atby  away.    But  if  he  attends^ 
be  Is  expected  t^  conduct  Idmself  as  in  aU  reapactsa  man. 
.  The  Gknnan  student^  bowwroc,  baB*  one-privilege' which  tbe  Ameib' 
can  has  not :  he  can  manifest  bis  urishea-  by  scraping  his  feet  on  the 
ileor*    K  a  pjDiestor  teotnrea  too  faat  or  Isiis  to  ekphnn  a  point  io 
tbfr  complete  aatialadlion  of  his  beaTCra,or  if  ho  lecturea  overtbe* 
hour,  inatantly  yoi»  will  boar  thitaa  or  four  pain  of  shoes  at  worib- 
This  hint  ia  al^aya  taken  by  the  prafeaaov  inf  ^/Bodi  part.    With  na* 
gnrd  to  lecturing  oybr  the  boor,  thr  psactido  Tiriaa.    Where  tho'^ 
students  know  that  the cofurse^  ii  a  beairy  one;  kt  wfaioh  the  ptofbeDor 
has  need  of  all  the  t&ne  he  can  get,  they'  aasnot  so  apt  to  interrbpty 
unless  the  time  of  ^graoa"  should  sKoecd  flva>minutes« 
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PSCOND  ARTICLE. 


STtJBY  Ol^  liA^  AT    liBHLlN  AI^  ObTrfNOEir: 

[At' the  close  of  the  Winter  semester  (the  nriddle  of  March,  18631), 
and  a  season,  it  proved,  of  sickness  aind  low  spirits,  oar  8tudent 
makes  a  trip  to  Berlin,  where  ho  was  struck  •*  with"  the  energy,  I 
might  almost  say  the  agony  of  preparation,"  "in*  which  the  city 
resembled  a  huge  camp,'*'  two  or  three  years  before  the  formal  dec- 
laration  of  war.  Hero  he  decided  to  remain  for' the  Summer  semester, 
and'entcr  on  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  ib  Law.  J 

BHtf  E^rienee  of  Student  Lift  If*  IkrliH. 

1  obtained  from  the  University  secretary  the  necessary  Abgari^ 
tseugnUs  (honorable  dismissal),  and  removed  tb  Berlin  about  the 
middle  of  April .  The  ceremony  of  re-mtftirictrlation  was  very  simple. 
Coming  as  a  regular  student  from  another  German  ilniversity,  I  had' 
only 'to  deposit  the  AlgangneugttiBB  with  the'  Berlin  secretary,  p*y  a 
small  fee,  and  give  the  custicnnary  pledge,  the  hand-shake,  to  the 
Rector.  I  then  matriculated  in  the  legal  faculty.  This  transferring 
one's  self  from  one  faculty  to  another  is  called  expressively  by  the 
students,  Um<^teZ»,  changing  saddles.  One  can  meet  students  who 
have  performed  the  operation  three  or  four  times ;  failing  in  every 
attexBpitat  a  degree,  they  are  content  to  drift  along  from  semester  to 
semester  and  bear  the  title  of  hemooste  Hdupter^  moss-grown  heads. 
'  The  Berlin  University  at  that  time  was  in  its  glory;  The  medical 
faculty  was  uncommonly  strong.  In  theology  there  were  such  men 
as  Domer,  Hengstenberg,  Kiedner,  and  Twesden,  in  philosophy 
Trendelenburg,  Helfferich,  Michelet,  in  the  natural  sciences  Dove, 
Rose,  Braun,  in  political  economy  Helwing  and  Hatissen,  in  history 
Droysen,  Ranke,  Jaff6,  KOpke,  Eiepert,  in  philology  Steinthal,  Bopp, 
BOdth,  Bckker,  Haupt,  Weber.  Many  of  these*  illustrious  men 
have  been  called  to  their  rebt;  their  places  have  been  taken,  we  can 
scarcely  say  filled,  by  their  successors.  In  law  there  were  Bruns, 
Gneist,  Holtzendorff,  Rudorff,  Richter,  Beseler,  Homeycr,  Ileffter, 
and  many  others ;  I  have  named  only  the  most  illustrious.  Gneist  is ' 
the  Well-known  politician  and  leading  debater  in  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament and  the  Imperial  Diet.  Holtzendorff  is  now  professor  in 
Munich;  Rudolff,  and, I  believe,  Homey er and  Richter  are  deceased. 
The  brightest  stars  of  the  Berlin  legal  faculty — Savigny  and  Puchta 
— had  already  set ;  in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  I  might  have 
done  better  for  the  first  semester  or  two  by  going  to  Heidelberg, 
where  Yangerow  was  then  in  his  prime.  Yet  the -loss  was  not  great. 
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In  fact,  Imtjuy,  onccforan,  that  a  stadent  cannot  go  Tcrjr  faroot 
of  his  wa;  in  aelecUng  anj  one  of  the  leading  nniverrities.  Two  of 
th«  moat  delightful  and  moat  profitable  montha  of  raj  Uf«  were 
onco  pasaed  in  eren  a  very  amall  nmrenit;,  the  name  aad  fame  of 
which  have  acarcel;  reached  America.  I  mean  H&rbnrg,  abont  half 
way  between  Frankfort  and  Cassel.  The  nnmber  of  atndenta,  all 
told,  did  not  exceed  fonr  hundred,  and  the  professors  were  corra- 
rpondingly  few.  Yet  I  waa  aorprised  at  the  comparatively  large  nnm- 
ber of  eminent  men  and  the  general  breadth  of  caltnre.  The  reader 
may  be  assured  that  the  smaller  noiveraitica,  anch  as  Uarbar^  Roa- 
tock,  Qreifswald,  TQbingen,  differ  from  the  larger  ones  in  extent,  in 
quantity,  rather  than  in  quality.  Unless  the  student  be  engaged  in 
aome  very  limited  specialty,  he  can  do  well  almost  anywhere. 

To  decide  upon  the  study  of  the  law  is  one  thing;  to  carry  ont  the 
decision  is  another.  By  conaulting  the  list— still  in  my  possesion— 
of  Berlin  lectures  for  the  summer  of  18S3,  I  find  that  there  were 
announced  no  leas  than  OB  courses  of  lectures  on  legal  to[nca,  cor- 
ering  163  hoars  per  week  I  That  the  reader,  if  of  a  legal  tarn  of 
mind,  may  form  aouw  idea  of  what  a  legal  faculty  in  Germany  ii^ 
and  what  it  accoinpliabc*,  I  give  the  list  entire: 


I  ^rTmttmor  BndoUT  and  Dr.  Wltte. 

!  Mom  Coart).  bf  Dr.  Banm. 

b]i  Fnlfua  BlcUer>Dd  Dn.  Fitedbcfl 

•)  ftott—at  Rlcbur.  utd  Dn.  Fitedbos 
ij  PrertMon  Beaeler  and  DuieU,  uid 
I  Anfin,  bjr  Prof  esoor  I^iiclioUa. 


aitd  tki  PrumtoK  CUi, 
Uw  Bhlna  pravluutf).  bj  Si. 


fne/ktU  btreiim  ia  Pneidan,  hj  Dr.  HIucUd*. 
(yimlaol  Law,  by  Profefwin  QnleM  sad  Benier. 
CHmlnal  PiwOtirt.  bf  rnl»non  HeffUr.  OiMlit  ani 

PraaiaH  Ereniia  to  Crfmtia'  iaw.  h j  Pr-' "*■ 

Tk*  DeaOi  Pntltlf.  Inr  Pr- "-' -- 

fmMmUan  B^Mtm^Vm, 
frta^OA  CM,  b  j  Proffet 

HoclriHtqf  lakrrUaiieilii  ftiuifa.  by  D 
Jfl*{orv y Oi  CtaM JTaialiaBr^Dr. Bl 
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Firmeo-SkeMi  XlghU  tf  Jleci  Property  defiMm  Sktbmd  and  W^e,  by  PtofeMor 
Biiiiieis. 
JSn(fiUh  C&iuCUuilofuU  BMory,  t>7  Ftof eisor  Gneiit 

The  total  number  of  professors  and  doctors  {Priwxt-^Ufemten)  on 
the  list  is  twenty-one. 

A  few  qualifying  and  explanatory  remarks  will  not  be  superfluous. 
In  the  first  place,  not  all  the  lectures  announced,  especially  at  a 
imlTersity  like  Berlin,  are  actually  «*ead.  The  professor,  or  Prwat- 
doeent,  upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  wnias  docendi,  the 
privilege  of  lectuiing,  is  held  to  announce  at  least  one  pMiee  each 
semester.  But  If  auditors  fall  to  present  themselves  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  course  is  not  delivered,  the 
lecturer  is  exonerated.  This  may  seem  an  odd  procedure,  but  the 
explanation  is  not  remote.  A  German  university  faculty  consists  of 
professors  (either  regular  or  extraordinary),  and  Privat-doeenZmy  who 
are  nothing  more  than  candidates  for  professorships.  The  university 
looks  to  its  professors  for  bearing  the  burden  of  instruction;  the 
Priva!t-doeenten\k,ee^  the  professors  up  to  the  maik  by  competing  with 
them.  A  Prival-doeent  is  free  to  lecture  on  any  topic  connected  with 
his  department,  even  although  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  same 
topic  may  have  been  announced  by  a  professor.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  above  list  contains  several  instances  of  such  direct 
competition.  But  ordinarily  the  Prital-docenZ  prefers  to  compete 
indirectly,  as  it  were,  by  reading  on  some  special  topic  that  is  not 
taken  up  by  any  of  the  professors.  These  special-topic  lectures  are 
the  germs  of  future  essays  and  monographs ;  after  the  Privat-docent 
has  worked  his  lectures  into  the  proper  shape  by  repeated  readings, 
he  publishes  them  in  book-form,  with  a  vieigr  to  wider  reputation, 
and  a  ''call.''  But  if  the  topic  is  too  remotei,  too  special,  the  lec- 
turer will  not  find  hearers.  In  fact,  a  professor,  or  even  a  Privat- 
docentf  whose  reputation  is  already  established,  and  whose  time  is 
occupied  with  jTrtoofim  lectures,  will  purposely  select  a  very  special 
topic,  so  as  not  to  attract  hearers  and  yet  comply  with  the  regulations. 
On  general  principles,  then,  I  %hould  say  that  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  lectures  announced  in  the  above  list'were  not  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reader  ahould  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  summer  semes- 
ter, which  is  always  and  everywhere  '*  lighter^  than  the  winter.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  get  the  actual  amount  of  winter 
work  by  restoring  the  twenty  per  cent. 

Leffol  Pf^eidon  in  Germany, 

The  study  of  law  In  Germany  is  treated  seriously.  No  one  is 
admitted  to  the  bar  or  to  the  bench  who  has  not  been  through  the  full 
university  course.  This  of  itself  presupposes  the  gymnasial  course. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  practitioner  and  every  judge,  down  to 
the  humblest  justice  of  the  peace,  has  had  a  tTunvtigh  dauioal  and  legal 
edtteatioju  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  pride  with  which  Germany 
points  to  her  judicial  system,  and  the  scarcely  concealed  disdain 


«^2i])/w^idi  8helpok«.dA:«;|t  i3poa.tlM^iiiiQjBitf«iUj<«adtdn»mlocati^ 
of  the  EDgliflh  and  the  AoKl^i'icaii?.  It  i#  not  my.pii^rpoBe  iodnLW 
iliyidioua  comptiruon^,  It^  mu^t^be, admitted  tb^^^oai:  frevf  judges  apd 
our  but  lawyers  will  compare  favorably  with  thof e  of  any.  Ifuid,  But 
the  world  is  not  made  up  of  be^t.^aen^  .  AUowanpea  are  to  be  made 
fot*  respectable  mediocrity^  Here  ij^  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  Qer* 
jofiji  iiystem,  as  a  systen^  ov^r  our  vffoi^  of.  eystem,  becomes  ma^ir 
fe^;t.  That  system  is  briefly  t^  follows,,  A  young  German  wisbing  to 
fit  himself  for  the  profession  mus(;  first,  acquire  the  broad  genera^ 
cultuse  of  the  gymnasinmf  In  th^  next  place,  he.  must  attend,  the 
university  at  least  three  full  yei^rs,  six  half*yearpj  and  hear  certain 
prescribed  lectures,  say  eighteen  or  twenty  in  all.  He  need  not  bear 
them  in  any  prescribed  order,  but  he  must  heicir  t)iem  at  some  time. 
He  need  not  pass  the,  univprsity  examinatioq,  but^  l\e  must  pass  tbe 
Siaafs-examen^  which  is.a.seriou^  matter^  This  state-examination  i^ 
conducted  after  a  peculiarly  German  ffishipn.  The  candidi^te  pre* 
aents  bimself  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state  or  provinoei 
brining  with  him  his  gymnasial  and  university,  ciertificates*  The 
court  assigns  to  him.  two  9chT\ftl\ch4  Arheiten^  that  is,  two  cases 
which  have  actually  come  up  qn  appeal,  and  upon  which  he  must 
give  a  reference.  He  gets  f ac-similes  of  all  the  papers  in  each  case, 
from  the  original  summons  down  tp  the  final  appeal  in  error,  and 
also  all,  the  evidence.  Inhis  reference  he  must  review  every  point 
taken  on  both  sides,,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact,  whether  contro- 
verted or.  not.  In  short,  he  must  subject  each  case  to  an  exhaustive 
theoretical  analysis,  and  submit  his  reports  in  writing. .  This  is  n 
labor  of  several  months.  After  the  Khriftliehe  Arbdten  have  been 
T^dA  and  approved  by  tjie  Court,  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  an  oral 
examination,  which  lasts  from  two  to  three  hoyriB.  This  second 
ordeal  over,  he  becomes  vji. Auditor,  That  is  to  say,  he  is  assigned 
to  some  one  of  the  higher  courts  {ObergeriehJte)  as  a  compulsory  lis- 
tener to  all  the  proceedings  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
yeai^,  he  has  his  choice  either  to  pass  his  $econd  examination  then 
and  be  adfliitted  to  practice,  or  to  wait  two  .years  longer  as  As8e$$or^ 
that  is,  as  one  who  sits  on  the  bench  with  the  judges,  but  has  no 
vote,  and  then  pass  affinal  examination  as  a  candidate  for  judicial 
appointment. 

A  German  state,  it  is  evident,  does  not  regard  cither  the  practice 
or  the  administration  of  the  law  as  somyething  to  be  **  picked  up.'* 
Willie  it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  amount  of  teaching  and  examining 
will  make  a  lawyer  of  a  man  whom  nature  intended  for  something 
else,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  German  system  works 
admirably  in  suppressing  shysters,  pettifogers,-  and  low-lived  indi- 
viduals of  all  sorts.  One  cannot  take  the  first  step  toward  entering 
the  profession  without  having  acquired  some -substantial  knowledge, 
some  elements  of  culture  and  breeding.   The  law  itself  in  Germany  has 
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itB  defects,  obtfldtts  and  grave  ones ;  but  'these  spring  from  the  polit- 
ical and  social  organization  of  the  country,  and  are  not  due  especially 
to  the  b^nch  or  the  bar.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  German  system 
is  to  develop  a  b6dy  'of  enlightened,  upright  jurists,  and  to  make  the 
course  of  justi(56  prompt  and  ihexp^sive.  Tlie  judges,  holding 
their  office  by  royal  appointment,  and  utterly  ihdifterent  tb  so-called 
public  ojjinion,  tratch  the  lawyers  very  sharply  and  compel  them  to 
expedite  matters.  Besides,  they  regard  themselves  more  as  equit- 
able umpires,  than  as  judges  in  bur  sense,  ^ey  tiy  as  much'  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  abbut  compromises,  and  go  far  more  than  our  judges 
into  ttie  real  merits  of  the  case.  A  judge,  according  to  the  English 
o^  American  system,  contents  himsetf  with  passing  his  opinion  on 
points  that  have  been  expressly  raised ;  in  Germany  he  will  often 
take  cognizance  df  points  that  have  hot  been  raised.  In  other  words, 
^e  regards  the  equitable  rights  of  the  client  as  the  main  thing,  and 
!b  not  disposed  to  let  them  be  sacrificed  throngh  the  laches  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  attorney. 

P.-qkartitcrff  SMly  Jbr  Legti  Fradl6e. 

baving  thtis  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which  law  is 
Hudied  in  (!l^ermany,  I  must  say  a  'few  words  about  t^e  substance  of 
the  instruction,  reserving  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  'for  a  subsequent 
Chapter.  The  law  of  Germany  has  a  threefold  origin :  it  is  either 
Roman,  or  (jl^erman,  br  the  product  of  recent  legislation,  by  iftoman 
law  is  meant  that  set  of  rules  ah^  principles  which  is  contained  in 
the  Corpus  jurii  dtQu^  \l\e  codification  made  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  century  by  order  of  the  Emperor  iTustinian.  To  explain 
how  the  corpus  jurii  came  to  be  adopted  in  Germany,  would  lead  me 
too  far  out  of  my  way.  The  adoption  grew  out  of  the  intimate 
political  relations  existing  between  Germany  and  ttaly,  where  the 
old  Roman  Lliw,  as  Savigny  hhh  shown,  had  never  gone  out  of  use. 
It  "^as  begun  Vinder  the  Hohehstaufen  or  Swabian  dynasty,  but  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  #ai  not  thoroughly  completed  even  at  tlie  ad- 
vent of  the  Reformation.  Ilts  career  was  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
4^'e  <*  illiterate^  ta^  bf  the  folic  and  the  subtleti^es  of  tlve  clerks  and 
doctors  at  the  seats  of  learning.  A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon, 
but  attended  with  very  di^crent  results,  may  be  observed  in  the  course 
of  English  Cbmmoh  Law.  ^e  Canonists  and  Civilians  of  Oxford 
.^ed  to  introduce  the  ecrpuJs  juris  into  England,  and  came  nearer 
to  suceess  than  is  dotnmonly  known.  In  Germany,  the  passages  of 
the  carpus  juris  h6t  ahnbtated  by  the  Glossators  of  the  Italian  school 
are  not  I'cgarded  as  received.  But  thes49  are  few  in  number.  Practi- 
cally, the  co^rpuS  fuHs  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  entire  by  the 
Cominon  consetat  lind  common  practice  of  Ihe  German  medicevaL 
COuris,  ^  that  the  presumption  is  in  its  ^avor.  Whoever  attempts 
to  controvert  the  applicability  o^  any  one  annotated  passage  must 
show  either  that  it  has  been  specifecally  rejected,  or  tliat  it  has  \}een 
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altered  or  abrogated.  Even  in.  countries  that  have  a  modem  code  of 
civil  law,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  ia  regarded  aa 
indispensable^  inasmuch  as  that  law  is  still  applicable  in  cases  not 
provided  for  by  the  code.  The  German  law,  i,  «.,  the  law  of  Ger- 
man origin,  has  chiefly  to  do  with  marital  and  domestic  relationa, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  real  property,  more  exactly,  entailed 
and  peasant  estates.  But  all  general  ideas  on  legal  topics,  the  entire 
legal  nomenclature,  the  theory  of  contracts,  payment,  time,  condi- 
tions, everything  in  short  that  is  not  limited  or  local,  is  derived 
from  the  Roman  la^v.  A.  complete  and  accurate  understanding  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  carpus  juris  is  therefore  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  the  lawyer*s  education.  The  Canon  Law^ 
t.  «.,  the  principles  and  rulings  embodied  in  the  corpus  juris  cananid, 
or  body  of  mediaeval  Roman  Catholic  law,  has  not  been  adopted  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  corpus  juris  civUis.  Although  the  university 
title  of  LL.D.  is  doctor  juris  utrinsqus  (ae.  tarn  romani  fuam  canomci)^ 
the  Canon  Law  as  such  is  no  longer  taught  in  Germany.  The  corpus 
juris  canoniei  embodies  the  rules  that  governed  the  mediseval  ecclesi- 
astical courts  during  their  existence.  As  those  courts  had  cogni- 
zance of  everything  relatiiDg  to  the  church  and  church  property,  to 
marriage  and  divorce,  crimes  committed  by  or  against  the  clergy, 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  etc.,  their  jurisdiction  covered  many  cases 
that  modem  usage  has  vindicated  for  the  secular  courts  exclusively. 
The  terms  Canon  Law  and  Modem  Ecclesiastical  Law,  therefore,  do 
not  coincide ;  the  former  is  the  law,  whether  spiritual  or  secular  vx 
its  nature,  administered  by  the  old  spiritual  courts ;  the  latter  is  the 
law  now  applicable  to  spiritual  matters  exclusively,  whether  that  law 
be  derived  from  the  corpus  juris  canoniei  or  from  modem  statutes  and 
concordats,  whether  it  be  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  law.  The 
universities  of  Germany  teach  at  the  present  time  only  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  The  Canon  Law  made  its  influence  upon  Roman  and  German 
law  felt  chiefly  in  practice  and  procedure,  and  most  especially  in  the 
theory  of  evidence.  All  these  matters,  however,  have  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  put  upon  a  new  basis  by  the  modem  codes  of 
procedure. 

As  regards  the  Roman  Taw  more  particularly,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraces  ordinarily  four  sets  of  lectures,  which  I  give  by  their 
German  names:  Institutionen^  Bechtsgeschtehtey  Pandeeten^  Erbrschi, 
The  Institutionen  are  a  condensed  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  the 
Roman  law.  The  order  followed  is  usually  that  of  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  and  the  object  of  the  course  is^  not  the  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  all  the  principles  in  all  their  details,  but  rather  the  historic 
development  of  the  leading  principles,  from  tha  earliest  times  of  the 
Republic,  through  the  Empire,  to  the  age  of  Justinian.  In  other 
words,  the  organic  growth  of  the  Roman  law  during  seven  or  eight 
centuries  forms  the  substance  of  the  course  called  InstUnHoMn,    The 
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Bd^i$ffmhkhie^  or  Aeu9$ere  EoAttffetMdUey  as  it  is  more  eztctly  called, 
is  a  history  of  Boman  le^lation  rather  than  of  Roman  law.  It  treats 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  Boman  constitotionf  the  growth  of  the : 
pUbi^  the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  scope  of  the  mnaUu  etnuuUay  the 
functions  of  the  prstor  and  the  pr»torian  ediot,  the  /rescripts  and 
decrees  of  the  emperors,  the  rapaiua  prudentium^  the  history  of  Jos- 
tinian*8  codification.  The  Beekttge^MchU^  then,  aims  at  acquainting 
the  student  with  the  various  agents  and  means  at  work  in  producing 
the  body  of  the  law.  The  Pcmdaeten  are  in  one  sense  merely  the 
InitUuUanen  expanded;  in  another  sense,  they  are  quite  different. 
The  professor  who  lectures  on  the  Pandects,  taking  for  granted  that 
his  hearers  are  already  familiar  with  the  InMUutianen  and  BeckUffe§» 
ekiehtSy  develops  the  Roman  law  as  a  matter  of  scientific  theory.  He 
does  not  follow  the  order  adopted  by  Justinian  in  his  Liber  Digegtorum. 
He  seeks  to  define  law  in  general,  to  define  persons,  things,  the 
rights  of  persons,  family  relations,  the  rights  of  things,  modes  of  • 
acquiring  and  losing  property,  modes  of  entering  into,  suspending, 
and  annulling  contracts,  and  the  like,  fortifying  each  position  as  he  goes 
by  citations  from  the  earpus  parU,  The  treatment  of  Erhreeht  (the 
doctrine  of  inheritance)  as  a  separate  course  is  purely  arbitrary;  it 
belongs  rightfully  to  the  Pandusten,  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
complicated  and  difScult  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  more  conveniently  • 
treated  by  itself.    Vangerow  read  it  in  his  course  on  the  Pandects. 

I  cannot  revert  to  my  semester  in  Berlin  with  much  satisfaction. 
The.  fault  was  not  with  the  university  or  the  professors,  but  lay  in 
myself.  I  committed  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  begin  a  new 
study  in  a  large  city.  One  who  has  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments, 
aad  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  really  needs,  and  what  he  can  dis- 
pense with,  will  derive  benefit  from  the  concourse  of  intellect  and 
character  in  a  capital  like  Berlin.  But  the  beginner,  I  am  persuaded, 
cannot  do  better  than  by  remaining  in  a  small  town  for  a  term  or 
two  at  least.  He  loses  less  time  in  finding  out  things,  in  making 
acquaintances  among  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  study,  and  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  that  study. 

After  pondering  over  the  distracting  list  of  lectures  given  above, 
and  getting  the  advice  of  one  or  two  acquaintances  to  whom  I  had 
letters  of  introduction,  I  made  the  following  selection  of  lectures: 
IfuAiMionen  and  lUehUgeKhicMe^  by  Professor  Gneist,  and  Eneydopm- 
die  itnd  Methodologie  der  BeeKteurieemechqft,  by  Professor  Holtzcndorff. 
As  the  reader  will  readily  understand,  the  lectures  were  **  all  Greek  ^ 
to  me.  The  German  was  not  difScult,  and  both  lecturers  spoke 
slowly  and  clearly  enough  to  let  me  take  full  notes.  But  the 
subject  itself  was  a  strange  world  of  terms  and  ideas.  I  forced  • 
myself  to  write  down  paragraph  after  paragraph  without  being 
able  to  see  into  the  connection  or  practical  bearings  of  the  ^ 
whole.    Fortunately  I  caught  up  a  hint  thrown  out  by  Professor  ' 
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QUeiflt  in  one  of  im  IMkoxef^  ftnd  p«fichaied  a  cdpy  of  MomisiMn*« 
Ropan  Histoiy.  Heie,  utikotst,  «m  soowthlsig  that  I  could  JunAcr- 
ttaod.  Although  lay  leotiUlBottoaB  of  nearly  Roman  Justory,  tha  tfab- 
atax^  dynasty  of  Jdnga,  the  law  of  the  TwcIta  Tables,  the  oentorial 
coQititutiona  ax^  thfi  Uke  voce  aa  shadowy  and  imperfect  as  those  of 
tho  average  Amerioaii  graduate,  atill  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
l^fffp  much  from  a  master  like  Mommsen.  I  read  through  the  two 
l^u^  volumes  of  the  original  with  great  interest  and  case.  Then  it 
was  that  somethdngli^  liglit  .began  to  shine  upon  me,  that  I  caught 
something  like  aniDsigktdotOitbe  growth  of  that  wonderful  organ- 
ism called  the  Roman  Oonstttntion  and  the  Boman  State.  ¥8ing 
MoiQIimflen  as  a  nunaing  commentary,  I  sucoeeded  in  understanding 
ay  iecturcs  after  a  laflhioo.  I  purchased  also  Gneist's  editioa  of  tiie 
Inatitutes  of  CUios  and  Justinian,  bat  oould  make  little  out  of  tiie 
book.  The  L^tiii  waa  esdj  enough,  but  I  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
technical  tenns,  and  no  friend  to  whom  to  go  for  enlightenment. 

(Before  the  olose  of  the  Summer  semester,  our  Student  leaves 
Berlin,  and  before  returning  to  GDttiagen,  spent  three  weeks  at 
WJiBsbaden,  where  the  climate,  the  waters,  and  a  qukt  life,  wrought 
a  pctrfect  cure  in  hx$  bodily  ailmients,  and  his  conferences  witii  Dr. 
Maxen,  Privat-doceB^  at  GOttiLngen,  aettled  his  course  and  method  of 
Iflgtl  study  for  the  aieaEt  two  years.  | 

Vmlue  4^  m  PrkMMMmL 
One  afternoon,  at  a  garden-concert,  I  was  presented  to  Dr.  Maxen, 
Iiriv$l-doeent  in  the  legal  faculty,  a  stout,  bluff,  but  genial  and  intel- 
ligent man  in  the  thirties.  Our  conversation  soon  shook  off  all  idlie 
formality.  Emboldened  by  tiie  signs  of  friendly  interest  on  his  part, 
I  told  him  my  story ;  how  I  had  made  an  attempt  in  Berlin  and  falted  t 
how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  I  had  done;  what  a  maae  of  doubt 
ai^d  ignorance  I  was  in,  even  as  to  the  best  books  to  read.  At  all  of 
which  he  laughed  goodroaturedly.  '  *  Well,  '^  said  he,  ^*  I  do  not  think 
tlint  you  have  done  much  worse  than  other  students  in  their  first 
sofUQster.  Rome,  you  know,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  What  you 
need  is  to  read  certain  books  well,  and  especially  to  go  at  theQiMtf«i. 
L<^  me  draw  up  a  scheme  of  work  for  you,  In  the  first  place,  read 
throB^  MareEoirs  InMiuUonai.  Tlie  book  is  not  worth  much,  but 
it  will  familiarize  you  with  terms  and  definitions,  and  the  general 
grennd  plan  of  the  law.  Then,  Mter  reading  MarezoU,  take  up 
Pucfata*8  three  volumes  of  Imtitutianan,  This  will  give  you  every* 
tiling  you  want  to  know  in  a  clear,  logical,  thoroughly  scientific 
shape.  But,  above  all  else,  you  must  read  the  Institutes  of  Gains 
and  Justinian  in  the  original.  This  study  of  modern  text-books  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  absolve  you  from  the  knowledge  of  ttie 
QiMEbn/'  I  replied  that  I  had  Gnsist's  edition  of  the  Institutes 
already  in  my  possession,  and  bad  tried  to  read  it,  but  without  suceess. 
''Of  course  you  can't  understand  it  alone.    Yon  must  have  H)eu<> 


nnim's  Band-leaskom  to  the  '4orpu$  juris,  and  ycm  mn^  read  in  com- 
pmy  with  some  ad^aneed  student  wh^  can  explain  tliinga  to  you 
step  by  step.  Call  at  my  foom  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  and  1>y 
that  time  perhaps  I  shaU  h«ve  some  one  for  yon;^  I  felt  that  a 
load  had  been  rolled  off  my  mind.  These  <words  of  sympathy  and 
advice,  few,  bnt  to  the  point,  had  at  least  pointed  out  to  me  -the 
way  of  knowledge.  Henceforth  It  rested  «Bly  with  myself  to  fol- 
low np  the  due. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  «pon  this  incident,  because  it  will  rereal  In 
the  brightest  light  the  part  pli^ed  in  a  German  uniTersity  by  the 
Pnwat-doomt.  The  professors  are,  of  course,  rery  learned  men,  but 
tbey  are  not  always  amiable,  at  leai*  not  always  communicative. 
Stimding  on  the  isolated  pinnacles  of  eoience,  they  are  rather  cut  off 
from  the  world  below,  and  the  atudent  feels  reluctant  to  approach 
them.  But  the  Poivat-dscmtt,  still  a  young  maa  in  the  prime  of  phys- 
ical life,  fast  growing  in  greatness,  bnt  Bidt«o  far  beyond  tlie  recol- 
lection of  his  own  etudent  days  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the 
trials  of  his  younger  brethren  benenth  him,  is  the  Vermittlerj  the 
mediator,  in  the  university  organism.  With  one  band  he  urges  on 
the  professor  to  renewed  research,  with  the  other  he  raises  up  and 
cheers  tlie  student.  JL  university  without  I^ivat^docenten  would  be 
like  a  regiment  witheut  corporals,  aifhip  without  a  boatswain ;  with 
them,  it  is  the  most  powerful  and  yet  the  most  iexible  organissatton 
forapiritual  purposes  in  ibe  world.  The  «tudent  who  knows  one  or 
more  Privat-4iOGmteii  can  post  himself  readily  on  t^e  literature  of 
every  topic  as  fast  as  it  may  eome  up,  «an  get  the  latest  ideas,  pkk 
up  any  amount  of  odds  and  ends  of  information  such  as  books  never 
give,  and  always  be  sure  of  friendly  advice.  The  relation  between 
PHmtt-^locent  and  student  is  purely  one  of  friendship,  characterised 
on  one  part  by  elder-brotheriy  interest,  on  the  other  by  respect^ 
unrestrained  by  ccremMiial  awe. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  all  the  bodra  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mazen 
'^ero  in  my  possession.  A  brief  examination  of  Marezoirs  InitUu- 
ttdnem  showed  me  tiiat  the  Doctoi^s  estimate  of  the  book  had  not  been 
too  unfavorable.  But  Tuchta^s  work  was  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Although  entitled  Ifutituti»neny  it  was  really  a  Pandscten 
treatise,  but  with  a  large  infusion  of  the  historical  element.  It  gave 
me  precisely  the  help  that  I  had  long  souglit  after,  a  clear,  concise 
exposition  of  legal  ideas  and  doctrines,  and  a  pretty  complete  gene- 
sis, so  to  speak,  of  the  body  of  Roman  law.  The  first  volume  Is  a 
diseussion  of  Roman  constitutional  history  and  RdtkUgekhickU.  The 
third  volume,  unfortunately,  was  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of 
the  anthor^s  death,  the  last  balf  being  edited  by  Professor  Rudorff 
from  posthumous  nntes.  For  six  weeks  Puohta  was  scarcely  out  of. 
my  hand.  I  not  only  read  tbrough  the  entire  three  volumes  (nearly 
1,000  pAgcs),  but  eommitted  many  of  the  definitions  and  distinctions 
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to  memory,  and  reviewed  incettantly.  In  tbb  way  I  obtained  a  tol- 
erably  clear  idea  of  wbat  law  in  general  is,  tbe  diHerence  between 
atatate  law  and  common  law,  the  theory  of  auapending,  abrogating, 
and  retroactiye  conditions,  the  distinction  between  a  condition  and  a 
die$  ud  quern  or  a  quo,  the  Roman  notions  as  to  natural  persons  and 
juristic  persons,  as  to  heredita$j  ptUria  pcte$ta§  in  manu,  and  the  like, 
the  more  common  kinds  of  contrccts  and  of  real  property.  Puchta^s 
work  is  an  eminently  useful  one  for  the  beginner.  It  gives  a  good 
deal  of  law,  but  gives  it  in  such  a  logical  shape  and  in  such  a  lumi- 
nous style  that  it  captivates  the  reader.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  no  similar  work  in  English  for  the  study  of  our  Englbh 
common  law,  in  place  of  the  antiquated  method  and  jejune,  eighteenth 
century  philosophy  called  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  If  the  reader 
can  imagine  Sharswood's  Blackstone,  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Wash- 
bume  on  Real  Property,  and  Willard's  Equity,  condensed  into  three 
volumes,  infused  with  the  spirit  of  modem  philosophic  inquiry  and 
couched  in  language  as  fresh  and  limpid  throughout  as  that  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  he  will  form-  some  idea  of  Puchta  as  a  jurist.  With 
this  exception,  that  no  EngUsh  or  American  writer  goes,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Germans,  into  the  history  of  the  law.  There  are  no 
such  works  in  English  as  Savigny's  JERttory  iif  Roman  Law  in  the  Mid- 
dle AgeBy  Keller^s  JERalory  itf  Bmnan  Prooedwre  2y  Form/ula,  Rudorfi^s 
IteehtsffeichiehUytakd  a  dozen  others  that  I  might  mention,  where  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  all  the  results  of  modem  philology  and  modem  his- 
toric inquiry.  In  England  and  in  America,  law  is  regarded  as  a 
practice,  a  mode  of  earning  one's  livelihood,  a  sort  of  blind  swear- 
ing in  verha  magUtrorum,  In  Germany,  it  is  treated  as  an  historic 
science,  in  fact,  as  the  twin  brother  of  history.  Nearly  every  Ger- 
man jurist  is  somewhat  of  an  historian,  every  historian  is  a  jurist. 
Indeed,  the  student  in  history  cannot  obtain  his  Ph.D.  without 
passing  an  examination  in  the  radiments  of  Roman  and  Ckrman  law. 
We  wonder  at  the  firm  grasp,  the  unerring  insight  of  such  men  as 
Niebuhr  and  Mommsen,  but  we  overlook  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  jurists  as  well  as  historians.  Mommsen  in  particular  was  for 
many  years  full  professor  in  law.  Germany  has  been  for  half  a  century 
under  the  influence  of  the  so  called  *'  historic  school, "  that  is  to  say, 
a  set  of  principles  which  have  been  advocated  by  such  men  as  Tbi- 
baut,  Savigny,  Puchta,  Goeschen,  Yangerow,  and  which  may  be. 
reduced  to  one  fundamental  idea:  that  law  is  a  growth  and  not  a. 
product,  and  that  it  can  be  neither  comprehended,  amended,  ex- 
panded, nor  expounded  properly  without  a  full  and  scientific  study 
of  it  from  its  beginnings. 

Puchta  was  to  me  at  that  time  a  sort  of  condensed  student-library, 
it  contained  nearly  everything  that  I  needed  for  preliminary  instruc- 
tion. But  Puchta  did  not  m^ke  me  overlook  the  QueUen,  upon 
which  my  friend  had  laid  such  stress.    Thanks  to  Dr.  Haxen> 
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codperationi  I  was  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  a  trio  to  read 
the  Institutes  of  Gains.  Fifty  years  before,  the  thing  would  )iave 
been  impossible,  for  the  work  was  reckoned  among  the  lost  treasures 
of  antiquity,  like  the  Comedies  of  Menander.  To  explain  this  point 
fully,  I  must  go  into  details,  which,  I  trust,  will  not  prove  uninter- 
esting. The  codification  of  Justinian  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  Roman  law  had  undergone  so  many  and  so 
radical  changes,  the  legal  literature  had  accumulated  to  such  an 
enormous  extent  that  the  emperor,  thinking  to  simplify  matters, 
appointed  a  commission,  of  which  the  jurist  Tribonian  was  the  chief, 
to  elaborate  a  reform  by  classifying  and  simplifying  things.  The 
work  done  by  this  commission  was  subdivided  into  three  parts: 
1,  the  InitittUioneSf  a  short,  easy  text-book  for  beginners;  2.  the 
Diffegta  tm  Pandseten^  a  vast  compilation  of  principles  and  opin- 
ions  taken  from  the  leading  jurists  of  the  classic  era  of  the  Roman 
law  (under  the  empire  before  the  partition)  and  arranged  in  fifty 
books  under  appropriate  headings ;  and,  8,  the  Codex^  a  similar  col- 
lection of  imperial  statutes  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  himself. 
These  three  parts,  as  one  work,  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  authority, 
and  to  be  the  sole  legal  guide  and  standard  in  the  realm  of  Justinian. 
Everything  else  was  expressly  abrogated.  The  codification  thus  pre- 
pared was  to  be  regarded  as  self-explanatory.  After  it  had  been 
published,  the  emperor  enacted  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  sub- 
sequent statutes,  many  of  them  very  important  ones,  which  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  JfoveUOf,  or  new  laws.  These  four  works, 
then,  the  Institutes,  Digest,  Code,  and  Novels,  taken  as  one,  with 
a  short  appendix  of  feudal  law,  and  the  so-called  Authentica  Freder- 
idna^  added  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Frederick  I.  and  XL,  con- 
stitute the  CorpuB  Juris  CiviU», 

Concerning  the  Institutes  in  particular,  it  was  known  that  Tribo- 
nian*s  commission,  in  preparing  their  text-book  for  beginners,  had 
made  liberal  use  of  a  similar  treatise  written  by  one  Gaius  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antonius.  They  had  simply  taken 
the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  adapted  them  to  the  usages  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  omitting  certain  portions  regarded  as  obsolete,  inserting 
fresh  matter,  and  slightly  altering  the  phraseology  of  the  portions 
retained.  But  what  had  become  of  the  original  Gaius?  No  one 
could  answer  the  question,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  per- 
ished in  the  confusion  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  in  the  year  1816, 
Niebuhr,  who  was  then  exploring  the  library  at  Verona,  stumbled 
upon  a  manuscript  that  looked  to  him  like  a  copy  of  the  long  lost 
work.  Being  unable  himself  to  follow  up  the  discovery,  for  want  of 
time,  he  simply  announced  it.  In  1817,  Goeschen,  then  professor  at 
Gdttingen,  was  sent  to  Verona,  on  Niebuhr^s  recommendation,  to 
undertake  the  critical  editing  of  the  manuscript.    It  was  far  more 


terioas  than  had  beeniupposed,  and  the  final  mdcess  ^Mk  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  o¥  modern  'sdholarship  and  ingeiftiity.  Kot  only 
was  the  manuscript  a  palimpse^  la  manuscript  Of  which  the  original 
text  had  been  ooveredby  ase^nd,  tiut  sixty-two  dt  thd  'one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages  of  the  IfS.  were  e^en  a  SbuSte  pyUmpSest;  tlie 
second  writing  had  been  in  its  tnm  cavttei  by  a  third.  For  over  a 
year  Goeschen,  assisted  by  Bethmawn-HollWeg,  Workej'ttsidnonsly ; 
by  the  most  careful  application  of  certtdn  chemieals,  ^  succeeded 
in  erasing  the  second  and  third  writings— thto  ^pistfes  ot  ISt.  Jerome 
•<-and  deciphering  nearly  all  the  origiiisl  text.  Bis  tM  edition 
appeared  in  16^,^the  second,  containing  tlieemendatlbn^  df  Blnme,  in 
1824 ;  they  created  a  rerolution  in  itht  study  ot  the  l^man  laW.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  literary  dlseotery  ever  wrought  such  Won- 
ders. Let  the  reader  imagine,  it  he  can,  tS^reek  literature  without 
Homer,  and  then  let  bttn  imagine  a  copy  of  t^e  Iltad  dt  the  Odyssey 
suddenly  unearthed  in  "some  consent  of  Wallaichia.  'fh^  study  oil  the 
Roman  law  in  Germany  tiaS  been  rebonstmeted  hota  top  to  bottom, 
to  such  an  extent  that  Vangerow  dismisses  the  entire  'M)y  literature 
on  the  subject  off  Roman  pleadings,  in  the  following  ^^(^  sentenee : 
AH  books  written  on  this  subject  before  the  yettr  VB^  ire  useletfi. 
But  not  only  was  the  theory  of  pleadings  tmderfitood  j^  the  Jtttt 
Ume,  the  entire  body  of  the  Roman  law  WaS  overhatiled.  Passages  Id 
the  e(n^8  jurisy  upon  which  wholfe  libraries  of  angty  '^bAtroyetslal 
pamphlets  had  been  wtftten  to  no  avail,  were  hbw  itonnd  to  be  qitft^ 
plain ;  technical  terms,  once  unintellij^le,  explained  themselves  In 
h  very  simple  manner.  The  student  had  at  last  a  ismall  (Nirtable  kef 
With  which  to  unlock  three-fouiths  of  the  mysteri^  that  had  haunt^ 
the  C6rptc9  juris  for  ft  thousand  years,  t  haiasrd  littte  hi  Ussettihg 
that  at  the  present  day  the  yeriest  tyro  In  the  Roman  l4W  tan  glSbly 
tattle  off  correct  answers  to  many  a  grave  question,  anid  translate 
intelligibly  more  than  oue  passage  tyi  the  Blge&t  thltt  pfOrred  Itselt 
too  difficult  for  the  entire  body  of  Italian,  Duteli,  tttKftdi  and  Ger- 
man glossators  and  commentators  ttom  bnerius  down  to  iPufendorf 
and  GlQck. 

The  reading  of  Gaius  was  nbt  t;ompkted  by  the  end  bt  the  vaca- 
tion, but  continued  for  some  time  into  the  winter  tanester.    Hy 

associates  were  at  first  P bf  the  Westphallana,  i^d  M ot 

the  Saxons,  both  candidates  at  the  approaching  IrtAte  examination  in 
CeDe.  They  were  of  course  fat  more  advanced  thaii  myself,  and 
also  older  by  two  or  three  years,  so  that  t  derived  gr^  lieneflt  ttom 
their  superior  knowledge.  We  constituted  a  eomfottable  *'elover- 
leaf,'*  as  the  Germana  call  social  tribs.  Out  meetings  Wet«  regnhit, 
but  perfectly  informal.  We  met  at  ohe  andthet^a  it>omB  in  Totaiiot 
for  an  hour  or  more  every  day.  Saeh  man  bad  hts  6Wn  copy  of  Gaitn, 
and  the  owner  of  the  toom  was  held  to  have  in  readlheaa  the  di^on- 
aries  and  other  works  of  reference.    Out  practice  Waa  to  translate  a 


Ifacttgraph  at  a  time,  Ia  tam,  itjxng  to  mak^.  tbe.  rendoring  aa  cIoba 
t^  posaible^^  lA.  fact,  tp  inaka  U  what .  would  be  in  print  an  inter- 
linear Torsion,  line  by  line,  word  bjr  word.    The  listeners  had  tbe 
right  to  interrupt  the  one  translating,  and  call  upon  him  for  explana- 
tions.    Ourprogreaswaa-Tery.alow.    Altbovg]x  the  style  of  GaiJts'is 
aimpUcity  itself,.  WiBBpeiit often- ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over  a  ainglo: 
]^hnue  to.gotjts  exiv^t  technical  aigmfioation»    Thus  the  phrase  hanC' 
nm  tfieam  ease  mo  ^jureQufrUium^  means- one  thing,  and  hancrem  in, 
lfini$  meise$a$  means  something  very  different*    It  was  the  object  of 
qm*  reading,  t|ien,  to  bring  out  all  sooh  distinctions,  to  discuss  them? 
thoroughly,  and,  if  neoessaryf  trace  ii^em  tiirough  the  text-books. 
A  German  tczt-book  on  law  always  contains,  besides  the  index  of 
tppics,  an  index  of  passages  quoted  fnofn  the  carjHU  juriSy  just  as.an^ 
ISnglish  law> book  oontainsthe  list  of;  eases  cited.    Py  consulting^ 
these  indexes  of  passages  and  comparing  Gains  with  Justinian,,  we 
were  ablo  to.  find  whether  the  paragraph,  in.  question  was  cited,  by 
Puchta  or  Amdt  or  Vangerow  in  their  worksi^  and  if  so,  wliat  were . 
tbe  Tarlous.  interpretations .  put  upoi^  it,,  and  deductions  made  from 
itb    This  nriturally  took  a  good  deal  of  tlm^,.butthe  results  mere 
T^ry  gratifying..   I  found  that,  by  dint  of  repetition  and  collateral 
reading,  not  only  the  outlines  of  the  law  were  fixing  themselves  in 
mymiuJ,  but.I  was  acquiring  a  lughd^ree  of  facility  in  conatiy- 
ittg  law-Latin«    This,  it  may/  not  bo  soperfluous  to  observe,  is-  a- 
language  by  itself,  differing  from  the  ordinary  classic  Latin  as  the 
plmtfeology  of  Blackstone  differs  from. that  of  Byron.    The corpuM* 
jurU  abounds  in  terms  and  phrases  fully  aa  technical  as  the  rdi^s^ 
primer  $eisiAii  egtoppeU  of  English  legal  treatises,  and  unless,  one 
oaderstands  them  precisely,  the  eorpiM  jurk'  is .  a  scaled  book.    The  •. 
best  Latin  scholar,  not  a  jurist,  could  not  read  a  title  of  the  Digest, 
^thout  being '  ^  floored  "  in  every  paragraph  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  Institutes  of  Gains  are  not  comprised  ih  the  <»^t(«  juris,. it  is* 
true,  but  they  serve  all  the  better  as.-  a  propaedeutic  by  reason  of 
their  exhibiting  tho  Roman  law  in  an  6adicr*stage  of  development. 
Whoever  lias  worked  liis  way  faithfully  tbrwigh  Gains,  can  read  the> 
Institutes  of -Justinian  off-hand,  and.after.he  has  read  these,  ha  can 
construe  readily  .passages  taken  from  the  Digest  at  random. 

Besides  reading  the  text  olGaius,.  weqaest&oned  one  another  every 
day  on  tlie  substance  of  the  preceding  day-work,  and  tried  to  catch 
one  another'  it^.  a,  friendly  way^    This  necessitated  diligent  review 
and  preparation  at  home.    The  larger  share  of  the  benefit  fell  to  ma, 
of  course,  as  the  beginner^    In  one  sense,  my  co-workers  could  teach . 
me  everything  I  and  I  faadnothing  to  giteJn  return.    But  on  i  the' 
oiher  hand,  the  -duty.of  setting «e.  adght  obliged; them  to  keep  th/sir' 
own  knowledge  constantly  in  hand,  at  it  .wexe.-    Th^y  could  not  cor^ 
rsct,  they  could ;not  j»rea  interrogate  me  |»:of»flrly«  without  first  put* 
ting  their  own  ideas  in  perfect  o^dec.     No.one'C^ia  realizc'^until  he . 
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tries  it — ^liow  much  benefit  he  can  deriye  from  teaching,  and  how 
carefully  he  must  OTerhaul  his  own  information  before  he  will  sac- 
ceed  In  imparting  it  to  a  beginner. 

The   mornings    and    eyenings  were    sacred  to  work,   but   the 
afternoons  were  devoted  religiously  to   recreation,   either   going 
over  my  rambles  of  the  year  before  or  playing  an  unlimited  number 
of  games  of  Kegel.    The  German  game  of  nine-pins  is  different  from 
our  ten-pins.    The  pins  are  set  up  in  diamond  shape,  and  not  in  a 
triangle,  and  the  count  increases  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  ratio^instead 
of  an  arithmetical — with  the  number  of  pins  thrown  down.    Each 
side  begins  with  a  minus  number,  say  800  or  400,  and  adds  every 
count  as  a  plus  quantity.    The  game  is  over  when  the  plus  above 
zero  on  one  side  equals  the  minus  below  zero  on  the  other.    The 
alleys  are  much  inferior  to  our  own,  but  the  game  can  be  made  to 
develop  any  amount  of  fun.    The  alleys  are  generally  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  garden  of  the  restaurant,  merely  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  shed  overhead.    The  g^me  therefore  affords  a  healthy 
exercise,  free  from  the  musty,  whisky-laden  atmosphere  and  other 
disagreeable  associations  of  the  American  bar-room.    I  look  upon 
Kegel  as  the  climax  of  amusement  in  the  minor  German  towns. 

After  finishing  Gains,  my  friends  P and  M left  for  Celle, 

to  enter  the  state  examination.  I  had  yet  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
to  read.  Dr.  Maxen  was  successful,  however,  in  arranging  a  second 
<•  clover-leaf "  quite  as  good  as  the  first.    The  two  new  members 

were  £ and  8        .  both  Westphalians.    E was  my  superior 

in  age  and  academic  standing,  being  then  in  his  fourth  semester. 
He  was  also  a  young  man  of  decided  legal  acumen  and  of  quick  percep- 
tions, but  had  not  yet  developed  into  a  very  steady  worker.     8 

was  a  Fuchs  in  his  second  semester,  like  myself,  but  having  spent  his 
time  after  the  approved  fashion  in  Kneipen  and  Paukeny  knew  very 
little  law.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  then,  I  occupied  tlie  difirni- 
fled  position  of  teacher.    Indeed,  thanks  to  the  regular  working 

habits  acquired  in  the  vl^)ation,  I  put  £ himself  on  his  mettle  to 

retain  the  lead.  Between  us  we  succeeded  in  keeping  our  F^eke 
busy.  It  always  affords  high  moral  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  is 
somebody  worse  off  than  yourself,  toward  whom  you  can  assume  the 
air  of  superior  information.  We  finished  the  Institutes  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  I  should  state  that  the  edition  which  we  used 
was  that  prepared  by  Gneist,  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  very  handy,  practi- 
cal book.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two  parallel  columns.  The  left 
hand  column  is  reserved  for  Gains,  the  right  for  Justinian.  The 
two  works  are  thus  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  reader  has  the 
greatest  facility  for  comparing  them,  and  also  for  reviewing  his 
studies.  I  improved  the  opportunity,  while  reading  Justinian,  by 
reviewing  Gaius  entire^  passage  for  passage. 
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Before  proceeding  to  giye  an  acconnt  of  the  winter  lectures,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  KnHpen  in  connection  with  the  most  impos- 
ing stadent  affair  of  the  kind  that  I  attended.  The  word  KnHpe 
has  a  double  meaning.  It  denotes  the  place  where  drinking  is  done, 
the  drinking  hall  or  room  or  hoase,  or  it  denotes  the  drinking  itself, 
the  carouse.  The  rerb  Kneiptn  means  to  drink,  being  used  promis- 
cuously with  trinken;  bskneipt^  for  instance,  is  the  same  nabetrunten. 

In  whatever  other  respects  the  German  student  may  be  irregular, 
he  always  hneipU  according  to  rule.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  particulars  of  the  German  beer-code ;  to  be  frank,  I  do  not  know 
them  all  myself,  for  they  are  as  complicated  and  numerous  as  the 
provisions  "of  the  l!fiflhei^)eiireehi  (doctrine  of  dlsin^ieritance)  of  the 
carpus  juris.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  post  himself  thoroughly  can 
study  the  famous  Heidelberg  BUr-cofMnent  or  Sauf-camment,  The 
chief  point  is  that  when  you  sit  down  with  other  students  to  a 
Kneipe,  you  must  drink  with  the  others  and  not  according  to  your 
own  fancy.  Even  if  you  are  an  invited  guest,  you  will  commit  a 
breach  of  etiquette  by  drinking  by  yourself.  Ton  must  always 
**come,"  to  the  health  of  some  one  in  particular.  The  modus  oper- 
andi is  this.  A  calls  out  to  B :  e<  hamnU  Jhnen  (Dir)  etwas^  leh  homme 
Dir  einen  AoZftm,  einen  ganzen  wr,  that  is:  *'  Here^s  something  to  you, 
a  half  glass,  a  whole  glass,"  as  tlie  case  may  be.  Tliis  is  called 
Vorhomii^en,  B*s  duty  is  to  respond,  which  he  can  do  in  a  variety  of 
phrases,  such  as:  ProsU  trinfikn^  Trinken  Sie  ihn,  sauf^ihn^  in  die 
Welt,  etc.  B  must  also  drink  exactly  the  same  quantity.  This  he 
Can  do  cither  immediately,  saying  leh  homme  mit,  literally,  ^*  I  come 
along  with  you,"  or  after  an  interval,  when  he  says,  Ich  homme  naeh^ 
''I  come  after  you."  When B  comes  mit  or  naeh  to  A,  ho  can  at  the 
same  time  coma  wr  to  any  third  man  C,  thereby  making  one  potation 
do  double  service.  If  A  wishes  to  drink  to  the  health  of  B  without 
putting  him  under  the  obligation  of  mithommen  or  naehhommen,  he 
says:  AufThr(dein)  SpedeUes,  i.  e.,  *',To  your  especial  good  health." 
This  is  the  usual  way  of  showing  attention  to  an  invited  guest,  par- 
ticularly one  rather  advanced  in  life  or  in  social  standing. 

Every  KneipehsA  a  master,  or  presiding  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  each  man  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Comment,  and  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  He  gives  tone  and  character 
to  the  entertainment,  selecting  the  songs  to  be  sung,  and  appoint- 
ing the  editor  of  the  so-called  Beer  gazette.  This  is  a  sort  of  comic 
paper,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  composed  impromptu,  and  devoted  to 
the  persiflage  of  the  members  of  the  kneipe  and  the  incidents  of 
the  week.  The  master  can  punish  d isorder  or  disobed ience,  by  order- 
ing the  unruly  member  to  drink  i^  quantity  of  beer,  pro  poena,  as  it  is 
called. 

One  of  the  aide  performances  of  a  Kneipe  is  a  '*beer  duel."  Two 
itudentSy  wishing  to  ascertain  which  one  is  the  better  man,  i,  e.,  the 
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fatter drinloer  of  the  twd^ dboioae  aaumpM;  This  tunpiie placesiflia 
duelists  side  by  side,  aees^tiiiiii  6ach<on^  lias  his:  glass  properly  fiUed^ 
aad.calla  off:  One,.two/.Uireei  Afe  the  i^ard) t1ire«,  each  one  mnst 
put.  his  glass  to  his  moutli'  a&doapty  it  asibst'as'  he  can.  Tlie  €um 
who  can  rap  his  glass- first  oa  the.'tbble^  i»  the  Tictor.  It  i»tlie 
.umpire's  duty  to  see  that^  the;  duel  haebeen  finriy  conducted,  o  «., 
tlistno  heel-tap  is  .left  in  the -glass;  The  TicCbr  has  the  right  to  call 
the  otlier  his  beer  boy,  Bistjtmfftn,  To  challenge  another  to  the  dfael 
is,  in  technioal  parlance,  ikm  einetk  Bi&rjtmgen.  tKi^hnoMncn,  I  adriae 
my  countrymen  not  to  venture  rupon  a  beer  duel  without  considerable 
preliminary  practice,  for  tlie' greenhorn  may  be*  sure  of  getting  iAiB 
waiTflt.  The  veteran  student  has  a  knack  at.  swallowing  beer  that 
would  horrify  any  respectable  professor  of  anatomy  and  liygiene. 
In  truth  he  does  not  swallow  it  at  aH;  he  throws  his  head  si ightlyi 
back,  opens  his  mouth  and,  holding  his  breath;  simply  pours  the 
beer  dowu  the  esophagus .  as  :i  f  it  were  a  long  funnel.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  glass  of  beer  can  be  made  to:disa{ipeer  by  tills  proceae 
is  something  incredib.le. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  study  of  the  Pandects  oon^ 
sisted'in  listening  to  or  reading  a  sort  of  running. commentary  upon  the 
principal  passages  of  the  fifty  books,  in  the  order  in  which  they  oocor. 
But  this  method  has  gone  out  of  use^  in  (Germany  at  least.  A  profea-^ 
aorwho  lectures  on  tlie  Pandects  arranges  his  own  order  ot  topics;, 
or  follows  that  of  some  popular  text-book,  generally  that  of  Amdts. 
In-  either  case,  the  order  isratrictly  scientific  and  the  subdivision  very 
minute.  The  course  is  a  systematic  grouping  and  exposition  of 
the  principles  scattered  throughout  the.  corpus  juris,  each  statement 
beipg  supported  by  references 

Tlie  wintcr^s  work  was  heary*     I  had  Pandtets  with  Profeaaor 
Mommsen  every  day,  including  .Saturday,  fnAn.niae  to  eleven,  Crim* 
inal  Law  with  Professor  Zacharioe  every  day  from  twelve  to  one, 
Doctrine  of  Inheritance  with  Dr.  8chlesinger  five  times  a  week,  in* 
the  afternoon,  History^of  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romans  with 
Dr.  Maxen  twice  a  weekv    In  all,  twenty-five  liours  of  rapid  writing: 
a  week.    The  lecturers,  ,Dr.  Maxen  excepted,  gavo  very  little  tempus; 
Mommsen,  in  particular,  scarcely,  any. 

The  labor,  it.  is  perhaps  superfluons  to  say,' was  wearing.    One-* 
cannot  attend  twenty-five  hours  of  lecture  pef  week,  taking  full 
notes,  and  not  feel  his  brain  and«fingers  gfow' weary. .  In  addition  to. 
the  lectures,  I  had  a  good  deal  of   collateral  reading.     Besides 
finishing  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  I  also  read  wJth'on  older  student 
a<numbor  of  selected  titles  from  the  Digest,  woriccdiup  my  notes  as* 
fast  as  they  accumulated,  consulted  such  works  asiVangerow  and 
Goeschen  'on  the  Pandects,  and  Bcmer  on  Criminal  Law,  to  say  noih-  • 
ing'of  Rndoiff's  BeakUgisehkhteatdKeilct^  History  rof  Civil  i¥»- 
csdure^  Formula^  and  reviewed,  the  greater  paittof  Puchta. 
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My  relations  with  Dr.  Mazen  became  more  intimate.  The  doc- 
tor had  MTerai  ways  of  extracting  information  without  seeming 
to  question ;  his  f ayorite  method  was  to  start  some  very  heretical 
proposition  and  lore  his  victim  on  to  combating  it  yigoroasly.  He 
was,  therefore,  accurately  posted,  not  only  as  to  what  I  was  hearing 
and  reading,  but  also  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  I  had  really 
mastered  the  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  he  said  to  me 
in  an  encouraging  manner :  *  ^  You  hayo  certainly  done  well  so  for.  I 
don't  know  how  long  you  will  be  able  to  keep  up  this  rate  of  work, 
but  if  you  can  only  hold  out  until  next  fall,  and  can  bo  exempted  from 
examination  in  Gennan  law,  you  might  perhaps  '  go  in '  for  your 
degree.  But  you  must  consult  Ribbcntropp.  He  is  not  the  dean 
of  the  faculty  at  present,  but  ho  is  tlie  Nestor,  and  if  ho  takes  an 
interest  in  you,  your  chances  are  good.  I  cannot  help  you  directly 
in  the  matter,  but  I  can  do  something  indirectly.  There  is  a  moss  of 
work  yet  to  bo  done.  You  must  have  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  a 
Pandeetsn  Praetieum^  and  go  through  a  regular  li^petUorium,  1  hope 
to  be  able  to  organize  one  this  summer.  Several  students  have  made 
application,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  take  everybody,  and  four  is  the 
limit.  If  three  of  the  right  kind  offer  themselves,  shall  I  reserve 
the  fourth  place  for  you? "  I  thanked  him  warmly,  and  assured  him 
that  it  would  meet  my  wishes  exactly  to  place  myself  for  an  entire 
tenn  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Preparing  for  ExaminatUm. 
Having  every  reason  to  expcpt  that  the  coming  summer  semester 
would  probably  decide  my  chances  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  Juris,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  prepare  for  it  by  taking  a 
rest  in  the  spring  vacation.  There  was  no  necessity  for  revisiting 
Wiesbaden,  as  my  health  throughout  the  winter  had  been  unexcep- 
tionable. But  feeling  attached  to  the  place,  and  confident  that  the 
bathing  would  at  least  do  no  harm,  I  took  a  second  Cur  of  a  fort- 
night. The  spring  of  1864  was  quite  backward,  and  the  weather, 
even  on  the  Rhino,  uncomfortably  chilly.  The  season  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  the  number  of  guests  was  extremely  small.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  place  was  langtoeilig,  yet  the  change  and  the 
entire  absence  of  excitement  were  probably  the  best  thing  for  me 
under  the  circumstances.  After  suffering  myself  to  be  bored  unmer- 
cifully for  a  fortnight,  I  ran  over  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there  down 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Coblenz,  returning  to  Qflttingen  by  the  valley  of 
the  Lahn  and  Cassel.  The  last  week  of  the  vacation  was  passed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  semestrial  work.  I  decided  to  hear 
only  two  lectures,  one  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  by  Herrmann,  and  one 
on  Erbrechlj  by  Francke.  This  latter  subject  I  had  heard  in  the 
winter,  but  as  Schlesinger  had  not  succeeded  in  making  the  subject 
clear  to  me,  and  as  Francke  would  bo  one  of  the  chief  examiners, 
I  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  the  course  over  again. 

42 
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Siib8eqaeBtet«atsplOT«dth«tIiirisright.  Besides  these  lectores, 
I  took  a  Fanddetm-pifaiiikitm  with  ThOU  Thk  bean  a  stroa j  resem- 
blance to  the  Moot  CkMirts  ia  our  Law  ScbooU.  ThOl  met  his  hearers 
onee  every  week  for  two  boon.  At  each  meeting,  a  practical  case 
Was  given  oat  for  discaasion.  Our  opinions  upon  it  were  submittedy 
hi  writing,  the  next  week,  and  returned  to  us,  with  the  professor's 
criticisms,  the  third  week.  This  retoming  did  not  consist  in  merely 
handing  the  papers  back,  like  compositions,  with  marginal  corree- 
tions.  After  each  member  of  the  class  had  placed  his  paper  before 
him,  the  professor  took  np  the  question,  and  discussed  it  in  all  its 
besrings,  stating  what  his  own  views  were,  showing  what  views  had 
been  presented  by  the  members  of  the  class,  which  of  those  views 
were  correct,  which  incorrect,  but  not  mentioning  names.  Each  stn* 
dent  could  see  for  himself,  however,  where  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
These  verbal  discussions — they  were  not  aiguments  in  our  legal 
acceptation  of  the  term — were  very  informal.  The  students  were  at 
liberty  to  interrupt  the  professor  whenever  they  felt  the  need  of 
fuller  explanations.  If  any  time  remained  after  this  exhaustive  dis-^ 
cussion  of  the  question  set  for  the  day,  the  professor  utilized  it  by 
submitting  one  or  more  short  cases  to  be  analyzed  on  the  spot. 

I  give  one  of  the  set  cases.  It  is  a  very  easy  one.  A  has  a  claim 
against  B  of  $100;  B  against  0  of  $ldO;  0  sgrunst  Dof  $180;  D 
against  A  of  $140.  Meeting  by  chance,  they  discover,  in  the  coarse 
of  conversation,  that  there  is  the  sum  of  $100  mutually  claimed  and 
owned  by  all  four.  This  they  agree  V>  cancel,  leaving  the  balance 
of  the  claims  to  run.  Some  time  after,  C  finds  among  the  papers  of 
his  father,  from  whom  the  debt  of  $120  devolved  by  inheritance^ 
evidence  that  this  debt  had  already  been  paid  to  B.  What  remedy 
has  C,  and  what  is  the  legal  character  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  four  to  cancel  the  oommon  claim  of  $100  t 

These  practical  exercises  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  stadenta. 
They  are,  I  believe,  better  than  our  Moot  Courts.  The  questions  sub- 
mitted are  genentlly  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  complicated  in 
their  nature,  and — the  main  point — the  exercises  are  better  adapted 
to  teaching  the  class.  The  necessity  of  writing  out  one's  opinions 
at  length  every  week  and  submitting  them  to  the  deliberate  inspec- 
tion of  the  professor,  has  the  tendency  to  make  one  careful.  Kow 
and  then  a  Moot  Court  ease  is  well  argued,  but  generally  the  so-called 
arguments  are  too  wordy  and  liietoricaL  Besides,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  speaking  onee  in  three  months  or  six  months,  and 
'v^riting  out  an  opinion  once  every  week  for  an  entire  semester. 

The  P<mddGUnrprct9ticum  covers  only  the  substance  of  civil  law. 
The  more  advanced  students  have  practical  exercises  of  a  similar 
nature  la  Criminal  Law,  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  in  Procedoreand 
Evidence. 

Francke's  leetures  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance  were  extremely  clear 
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and  satiBf actory.  As  the  lectofer  qK>ke  ilowly,  there  wm  bo  dllll- 
colty  in  taking  him  down  Terbatim.  The  sttbjeot  ia  complicated, 
ao  complicated,  in  fact,  that  I  can  not  hope  to  glTc  the  reader  CTcn 
an  ontline.  I  can  only  call  attention  to  one  or  two  cardinal  pointa. 
The  Roman  Law  haa  a  mnch  more  phUoeophical  conception  of  anc- 
ceaaion  by  inheritance  than  the  Bngliah  Law.  It  regarda  the  person- 
ality of  the  deceased  as  in  a  measure  continved  after  death,  that  is  to , 
say,  all  the  property,  whether  real  or  peraonal,  all  claima  held  by,  all 
dcA)ta  doe  by  the  deceased,  everything  in  abort  thtt  does  not  periah 
with  him,  devolves  as  a  unit  upon  one  or  more  persona  who  represent 
him,  who  continue  his  [existence,  as  it  were.  The  hersi  succeeds  to 
the  defunct,  is  entitled  to  all  his  property,  ia  under  obligation  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  hem  ddftmeU  locum  tuitinst.  Our  Common  Law, 
hampered  from  the  outset  by  the  feudal  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property,  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  elaborating  a  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  inheritance.  The  Roman  Law,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  under  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  in  the  be^nning 
extremely  illiberal  in  doctrine  and  rigid  in  its  forms.  The  Praetorian 
edicts  effected  gradually  a  thorough  equitable  reform,  by  admitting 
the  claims  of  Idnsmen  who  were  not  entitled  under  the  old  law  of 
the  Xn.  Tables,  by  smoothing  over  mistakes  in  drawing  up  wills, 
and  by  checking  as  much  as  possible,  in  favor  of  lineal  descendants, 
the  privilege  of  disinheritance.  The  development  of  the  Roman 
law  of  inheritance  is,  in  line,  the  history  of  a  protracted  struggle 
between  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  old  hereditoi  and  the  equity 
of  the  Praetorian  lanarvm  poimnio.  The  Praetor  had  no  right 
to  repeal  or  formally  overthrow  the  old  law,  but  what  he  waa 
unable  to  accomplish  directly,  he  did  indirectly.  Like  the  Engliah 
Chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  Majeaty^a  conacience,  he  could  not  say 
that  auch  and  anch  a  claimant  waa  not  legally  entitled,  but  he  could 
in  varioua  waya  prevent  him  from  enforcing  the  claim. 

A  moat  interesting  course  of  lectures  waa  that  delivered  by  Herr- 
mann on  IScclesiaatical  Law.  The  lecturer's  delivery  was  fluent, 
almost  too  fluent  for  those  who  wished  to  take  complete  notes,  but 
his  language  was  clear,  and  the  substance  of  hia  remarks  was,  to  me 
at  least,  intensely  interesting.  I  can  not  but  reg^t  that  no  one  of 
our  law  schools  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  auch  a  topic  in  its  curricu- 
lum. Surely,  in  view  of  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State  now 
raging  oter  Europe,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  lawyers 
and  juriata  of  every  land  calling  itself  civilised  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  issue.  The  primitive  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  the  growth  of  the  hierarchy,  the  con- 
centration of  power  first  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  then  of  the 
bishops,  finally  of  the  Pope,  the  Oriental  Bchism,  the  Reformation, 
the  I>eclaration  of  Gallican  Independence^  Joeephismos  in  Austria, 
the  scope  and  functions  of  Concordats^  the  claima  of  the  Church  to 
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the  exclusiTe  regalalion  of  muTiage  and  divoroe,  the  proTirions  of 
the  Coancil  of  Trent  on  this  point,  the  Wettphalian  Treaty  of  Peace, 
are  all  Bubjects  f raagfat  with  the  deepest  interest  to  ererj  liberal 
thinker.  Hermann^s  lectures  were  to  me  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
harden,  while  the  notes  then  taken  have  since  been  of  great  serrice 
to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  a  rery 
clear  and  comprehensiye  surrey  of  the  march  of  Christian  society 
daring  eighteen  centuries. 

Gottingen  being  an  ezclosirely  Protestant  uniyersity,  nearly  all 
the  professors  and  students  were  in  my  day  Protestant.  Hermann 
treated  the  subject  of  EcclesiastiGal  Law,  accordingly,  from  the  Prot- 
estant point  of  yiew,  but  without  becoming  polemic  His  exposition 
of  the  theoiy  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  based 
upon  Catholic  authorities,  was  eminently  fair.  Indeed,  the  object  of 
the  course  was  to  acquaint  the  hearer  with  the  facts  of  history  and 
the  actual  shaping  of  principles  and  doctrines,  rather  than  to  defend 
or  to  controvert  any  one  system.  Herrmann  now  occupies  the  moat 
important  ecclesiastical  position  in  Prussia,  to  wit,  the  presidency  of 
the  Upper  Consistory  in  Berlin. 

The  reader  can  perceive  that  two  lectures  a  day,  and  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  writing  once  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  collateral  readings 
did  not  leave  much  unemployed  time.  But  the  most  searching 
part  of  the  semestrial  work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Mazen 
succeeded  in  forming  his  Bepitcrium,  or  IBxef^etieuff^  as  he  called  it. 
The  three  members  besides  myself  were  students  in  their  sixth  sem- 
ester, preparing  for  the  State  examination  at  Celle  in  the  falL  We 
met  six  times  a  week,  at  the  doctor*s  rooms,  from  twelve  to  one 
oVlock.  The  exercise  was  what  medical  students  call  a  '*  quiz,"  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  name.  We  students  naturally  thought  that 
we  knew  at  least  some  law,  but  one  or  two  quizzes  were  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  we  knew  nothing.  The  doctor^s  method  was,  in 
appearance,  as  immethodical  as  one  could  imagine.  We  never  knew 
before  the  hour  what  topic  he  might  take  up,  and  consequently  were 
unable  to  prepare  ourselves.  This  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory,  and 
I  ventured  to  say  as  much  to  the  doctor,  in  private.  At  this  he  only 
laughed,  and  replied:  *^That  is  precisely  what  I  aim  at  doing,  to 
make  you  dissatisfied.  If  I  gave  you  ten  or  twenty  pages  of  Yan- 
gerow  or  Amdts  to  recite  upon,  you  would  get  the  work  by  heart, 
I  dare  say,  and  forgot  it  again  in  a  week.  But  if  I  catch  you  today 
on  some  point  that  has  never  occurred  to  you,  you  will  feel  vexed 
at  yourself,  and  when  you  return  to  your  room  you  will  look  it  up 
carefully,  and  then  you  will  not  forget  it.  My  business  is  not  to 
discover  what  you  know,  but  what  you  do  not  know,  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  that  is  to  keep  changing  the  subject  unexpectedly.  I 
wish  to  catch  you  unprepared,  for  then  I  shall  certainly  detect  the 
defects  in  your  reading.    Besides,  is  it  not  the  best  preparation  for 
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the  examinatioii  ?  What  you  need  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
facts  and  principles,  bat  the  ability  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions 
that  may  be  sprang  upon  you.  Believe  your  mind  by  considering 
that  every  hour  spent  with  me  is  an  informal  examination,  and  not  a 
recitation,  and  be  assured  that  you  are  not  the  first  set  of  young  men 
that  I  have  had  in  training/' 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor^s  assurances,  and  the  firm  confidence 
that  I  had  in  his  ability  and  sincerity,  I  felt  many  misgivings  for  the 
first  month  or  two.  It  seemed  as  though  we  were  making  no  progress, 
as  though  our  modest  but  hard-bought  attainments  were  a  sort  of 
ten-pins,  set  up  only  to  be  knocked  down  again.  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  taken  boxing  lessons  himself,  or  at  least  has  seen  one  or  more  of 
them.  In  that  case,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  simile, 
when  I  liken  myself  and  my  three  fellow  victims  to  pupils  in  the 
manly  art  of  self-defence  being  ** punished"  mercilessly  by  the  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Bristed,  in  his  book  on  Cambridge,  p.  193  sqq.  (ed.  of 
1873),  has  given  a  very  racy  account  of  the  way  in  which  '*  coaching  " 
is  conducted  in  an  English  university.  I  regret  extremely  my 
inability  to  sketch  a  like  tableau  of  our  quiz  in  the  Georgia  Augusta. 
Dr.  Maxen  '^  slanged  *'  us  plentifully,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
term ;  that  is,  he  did  not  smooth  over  our  ignorance  with  lavender- 
water,  but  made  us  feel  it  keenly.  Yet  his  method  differed  radically 
from  that  followed  by  Mr.  Bristed^s  coach,  Travis,  and  furthermore, 
the  subjects  themselves,  the  Buppliees  of  ^schylus  and  the  body  of 
the  Boman  Law,  con  scarcely  bo  treated  after  the  same  fashion.  Mr. 
Bristed^s  coaching  is  a  mere  recitation,  that  is,  a  literal  translation, 
with  running  commentary,  of  a  given  passage  in  the  Supplice^  repro- 
duced, I  presume,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time.  The  reader,  even 
if  not  a  classical  scholar,  can  at  least  follow  the  recitation  line  by 
line.  With  regard  to  our  quiz,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  subject  is  so  foreign  to  the  reader  that,  in 
order  to  make  a  description  barely  intelligible,  I  should  be  forced  to 
give  about  six  pages  of  prefatory  explanation  to  one  of  description, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  quiz  was  an  examination,  not  a 
recitation,  the  subject  being  changed  abruptly  every  few  minutes. 
My  note-book  is  filled  with  names  and  dates,  detached  fragments  of 
law,  references  to  authorities,  queries  to  be  pursued  at  leisure,  and 
the  like,  but  it  contains  nothing  that  would  ^ve  the  reader  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  how  the  work  was  done. 

At  all  events,  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  my  three 
co-workers  were  not  much  better  off  than  myself.  They  knew  more 
law,  but  they  did  not  have  their  knowledge  In  a  more  available 
shape.  Practically,  we  are  on  an  equality.  The  real  benefit  of  the 
quiz  came  after  the  hour.  Having  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to 
myself,  I  spent  the  time  in  reviewing,  with  the  utmost  care,  what 
the  doctor  had  run  over  hastily  in  the  forenoon*    Still  smarting 
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under  the  lash  of  criticism^  to  speak  figaratirel  j,  and  liaring  boom 
definite  object  of  search,  I  ranaacked  tHichta,  Arndts^  Ooeachen, 
Vangerow,  and  my  notes,  for  eyerything  that  might  throw  additional 
light  on  the  tofHcs  that  were  started  by  the  doctor  from  day  to  day.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  doctor  in  advance.  There  was 
enough  to  do  to  follow  up  his  hints  a»  fast  as  they  were  given.  After 
pursuing  this  method  for  two  months,  the  oonviction  finally  dawned 
upon  me  that  the  doctor  was  correct.  The  quiz  was  not  only  a  power* 
f  ul  stimulant,  but  it  gave  some  object  to  my  private  reading.  Instead 
of  droning  over  one  book  at  a  time,  page  after  page  and  chapter 
after  chapter  in  consecutive  order,  I  was  forced  to  go  through 
each  book  every  day,  from  cover  to  cover,  in  search  of  examples^ 
definitions,  exceptions,  authorities,  whatever,  in  short,  might  aid  ma 
in  understanding  more  clearly  half  a  do2sen  points  raised,  but  not 
exhausted  in  the  quiz. 

By  the  end  of  the  semester  I  made  a  further  discovery.  Dr. 
Maxen^s  plan,  seemingly  immethodical,  was  in  truth  the  highest  kind 
of  method.  Running  over  my  note-book,  I  could  see  that  the  doc« 
tor  had  covered  the  law  of  obligations,  at  least  in  its  general  princi« 
pies,  almost  entire,  and  had  taken  in  a  large  portipn  of  the  law  of  real 
property  and  family  Gelations,  and  not  a  little  of  the  law  of  inheii* 
taace.  While  zigzagging  to  right  and  left  in  a  manner  that  gave  no 
indication  from  one  day  to  the  next  of  a  deep-laid  plan,  the  doctor 
had  suooeeded  nevertheless  in  starting  us  on  all  the  more  important 
subjects.  One  object  he  had  certainly  realized :  he  had  taoght  as 
how  to  study.  When  the  last  quiz  was  ended,  and  we  broke  up  as  s 
class,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  shifted  to  an  altogether  new  stand-pointy 
that  success  in  the  examination  would  probably  resolve  itself  into  a 
matter  of  time  and  endurance. 

I  have  stated,  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  relation  between 
student  and  professor  is  generally  formal,  savoring  little  of  intimacy. 
There  are  brilliant  exceptions,  however,  and  it  was  my  good  fortono 
to  profit  directly  by  one  of  these  exceptional  cases.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  Dr.  lilazen  said  to  me:  '^  It  is  time  that  you  should 
call  on  Ribbentropp  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  your 
examination.  He  is  not  the  Dean  of  the  faculty,  but  he  is  the  old- 
est  and  most  infiuential  member.  Tou  must  make  him  interested  in 
you.  There  is  no  need  of  a  letter  of  introduction ;  yon  will  find  him 
very  charming  and  affable.*' 

The  Geheimjuitizrath  v.  Ribbentropp  occupied  a  most  enviable  po- 
sition. Ho  had  made  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  while  still  a  yoen^ 
man,  by  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  Correal  Obligatiqns.  Coming  into 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  property  by  inheritance,  in  addition  to 
his  salary  as  professor,  he  was  able  to  live  in  what,  for  QOttingen,  was 
decidedly  style.  He  occupied  a  large  house  by  himself,  something 
very  unusual  in  a  German  university  town;  the  parlors  and  dining- 
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room  were  on  the  second  floor,  hiB  etudy  and  private  apurtments  on 
the  third.  Oyer  the  ground-floor  the  honeelceeper  reigped  supreme. 
Gossip  had  it  that  the  housekeeper  was  the  only  person  in  the  town 
who  disturbed  the  mental  quiet  {QemMhtruie)  of  ih€G€lina^u$tigr(Uh. 
Not  that  she  "^as  vinegar-aapected  or  harsh  of  manner;  but,  like  all 
spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  ehe  had  come  to  regard  men  in  general, 
and  old  bachelors  in  particular,  as  helpless  beings,  whom  it  was  never 
safe  to  trust  too  long  or  too  far  out  of  sight.  The  object  of  this 
anxious  superrision  often  made  a  jest  of  it  to  his  friends. 

Summoning  up  courage,  I  called  upon  theOtheimjutiitrath,  one  even- 
ing,  and  running  successfully  the  gauntlet  of  the  housekeeper  and  un- 
der-servant,  obtained  admission  to  the  aanctum  sanctorum,  the  library. 
I  found  a  gentleman  not  over  sixty,  as  weU  as  I  could  make  out, 
of  decidedly  dutin^gui  bearing,  rather  short  in  stature,  but  with  a 
superbly  shaped  head,  a  winning  smile,  and  the  most  fascinating 
pair  of  eyes  that  I  have  ever  encountered.  Whether  perfectly  black, 
or  only  of  a  very  dark  brown,  I  am  unable  to  state  from  memory; 
but  the  play  of  lambent  light  emitted  from  them,  joiued  to  the 
witchery  of  a  humorous  smile  around  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  gave 
to  the  massive  forehead  and  classic  features  a  grace  and  an  animation 
that  were  irresbtible.  I  perceived,  at  the  very  first  glance,  that  I 
was  dealing  with  one  of  nature^a  noblemen.  Speaking  frankly,  I 
fell  quite  in  love  with  the  elderly  gentleman  who  received  me  with 
such  an  uncommon  blending  of  French  suavity  and  Qennan  simplicity. 
It  was  the  gracious  commencement  of  an  acquaintance  that — to  me 
certainly — was  to  be  fraught  with  benefit  and  pleasure. 

I  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  the  object  of  my  visit,  mentioned  the 
lectures  I  had  already  heard  or  was  then  hearing,  the  text-books  I 
was  using,  the  amount  of  private  reading  already  accomplished, 
the  private  instruction  received  from  Dr.  Maxen.  I  said  that  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  incompleteness  and  hnrriad  nature  of  my 
course  of  study  as  a  jurist,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain 
in  Germany  beyond  the  coming  Christmas,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to 
take  back  with  me  to  America  tangible  evidence  of  my  industry  in 
the  shape  of  a  degree.  Would  he  have  the  kindness  to  g^ve  me  his 
opinion  frankly  as  to  my  chances  of  being  admitted  to  exayii  nation, 
and  advise  me  generally  as  a  friend  ? 

He  listened  patiently,  with  the  same  bright,  flashing  look  of  the 
eye,  and  the  same  good-natured  smile.  **  Stop  a  moment,"  he  said« 
*' don't  you  smoke?"  I  hesitated.  I  wm  a  smoker,  but  then  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  ''the  thing''  to  be  puffing  at  such  a 
solemn  audience  in  the  sanctum  of  a  QdiamjuMigraik,  ''Ahl**he 
continued,  *'  you  hesitate.  I  hfuno  you  smc^ce,  but  yon  don't  like  to 
say  so.  Wait  a  moment."  So  the  great  jurist  frisked  into  the  ad- 
joining room  with  the  alacrity  of  a  boy  let  loose  from  school,  and 
returned,  presenting  a  box  of  unimpeachable  Havanaa.     ''There," 
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he  exclaimed,  '*  now  we  can  talk  up  this  matter  of  yoan  at  our 
leisure." 

Under  ordinary  circnmstances,  the  offering  of  a  cigar  means  yery 
little.  But  when  yon  call  upon  a  great  man  for  the  first  time,  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  yourself  and  your  own  story,  and  he 
insists  upon  your  smoking  one  of  his  best  cigars,  you  may  safely  take 
for  granted  that  he  is  kindly  disposed  toward  you. 

My  Tisit  was  protracted  until  a  late  hour.  The  Oeheimjiutizrath 
had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  me,  but  they  were  about  every- 
thing else  than  jurisprudence.  He  wished  to  know  what  I  had  seen 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany ;  what  I  thought  of  the  war  in  my  own 
country  (then  approaching  a  crisis) ;  how  I  liked  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  America.  In  fine,  I  passed  a  most  delightful  erening  in 
easy  conversation.  I  was  treated,  not  as  a  student,  scarcely  even  as 
a  3roung  man,  but  as  a  welcome  guest,  or  as  one  who  had  presented 
strong  letters  of  recommendation.  I  did  not  elicit  any  definite 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  my  chances  of  a  degree.  In  truth,  that 
w'as  not  what  I  expected.  I  knew  enough  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
to  refrain  from  urging  the  matter  to  an  immediate  decision,  and  to 
be  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  having  created  a  favorable 
impression,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Exnmining  Faculty.  On  my  taking  leave,  the  Q-ekemjuUU' 
rotAsaid:  **Herr  Hart,  you  must  come  and  see  me  often,  once  a 
week.  Come  to  tea,  and  then  we  can  have  the  entire  evening  to  our- 
selves. Just  consider  that  as  part  of  your  legal  education.  I  must 
become  well  acquainted  with  you.'' 

On  relating  my  experience  to  Dr.  Maxen  the  next  day,  he  said,  in 
his  blunt,  off-hand  fashion:  '*  Well,  I  think  you  will  do.  Keep  on 
as  you  have  begun." 

I  obeyed  the  GeheimjutttigratifCi  friendly  injunction  to  the  letter. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  my  dropping  in  to  tea  in  an  informal 
way.  I  always  found  the  same  hearty,  unaffected  welcome,  and  the 
some  animated  flow  of  conversation.  The  host  was  not  merely  a 
profound  jurist,  but  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics,  and  in  the 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  an  amateur  in  art.  His  collection 
of  engravings  was  not  large,  but  it  was  very  choice.  I  cannot  better 
illustrate  his  genial  character,  and  his  thorough,  unselflsh  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  efforts  of  human  genius  in  every  line,  than  by  nar- 
rating the  following  incident.  One  evening  the  conversation  ha|>- 
pened  to  turn  upon  Goethe.  I  believe  that  I  introduced  the  subject 
by  alluding  to  the  great  number  of  poets  who  had  begun  their 
career  as  students  of  the  law,  ''Jo,  ^'o,"  said  the  Oeheimjuttizra^ 
^^Gaethey  das  v>ar  ein  goMer^  Kerif  You  know  of  course,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  most  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '*  you  know,  of 
course,  his  stupendous  lines  in  Fau^  on  the  study  of  law."  I  had 
read  Faust,  as  already  stated,  very  carefully  in  my  second  semes- 
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ter.  Bat  what  with  Pandects  and  Efintekt^  PraetieOy  and  Exegetiea^ 
the  muses  had  been  strictly  banished  from  my  thoughts  for  many  a 
month.  I  had  become  a  stranger  to  cTerything  tliat  could  not  be 
demonstrated  logically  from  the  eorpu$juri$y  and  was  forced  to  plead 
forgetfulness  as  to  the  passage  in  question.  ^*  What,"  exclaimed  my 
host,  **you  don*t  mean  to  say  that  you,  a  tttudiMus  juri^  have  for- 
gotten the  yery  best  thing  ever  said  by  mortal  man  on  the  science  of 
law  f  Really,  I  must  give  it  to  you  on  the  spot.  Take  it  to  heart." 
Thereupon,  assuming  somewhat  the  pose  of  an  actor  on  the  stage, 
but  not  rising  from  his  seat,  he  declaimed,  from  memory,  in  a  rich, 
sonorous  voice,  and  with  the  most  expressive  emphaais,  the  magnifi- 
cent lines: 

JSf  €rbm  9ieh  Qwtz^  imd  JSadUf 

Tfl«  Am  euf*  ge  KrankhtUfoH. 

Sis  9cMtppm  von  OstcMmM  Hm  Mum  OstchitehU, 

Und  rOabta  aaeht  von  OH  eu  Ori, 

Vemuft  trtrd  Dhtinn,  WohWUU  Ftaas, 

W«hlHr,<kmDuAnBnkdbUti 

Vom  ReaUet  da$  bei  uns  geboren  M. 

Von  Dmnr-AUUUUrvU  die  Frogs  t* 

**Now,  just  see  how  the  great  poet  has  hit  the  thing  off.  What 
venom  there  is  in  every  line,  in  every  word  t  And  how  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  line:  W^eh  Dir^  dan  Du  ein Bnhel  Mit /  Ha,  hal  Not 
only  has  a  man  to  bear  the  consequences  of  all  the  foolish  legislation 
and  stupid  decisions  of  his  own  day  and  generation,  but  he  is 
crushed  with  the  accumulated  burden  of  his  father's  and  his  grand* 
father's  asininity.  Isn't  it  sublime  ?  Jo,  ja^  dsr  Goethe^  da$  war  dn 
venweifdt  9ehlauer  Kerl^  &r  wtuite^  iom  er  tageii  lealUe,^^ 

Curriculwm  YUoi. 

Between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  summer  semester,  I  made 
my  formal  application  to  the  dean  of  the  legal  faculty  to  be  admitted 
to  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  jurii.  The  paper,  or  docu- 
ment, consisted  of  a  concisely  worded  but  full  statement  of  the 
place  and  time  of  birth,  and  the  schools  and  other  institutions  that 
I  had  attended  in  America,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  my 
studies  in  Qermany.  I  g^ve  the  titles  of  all  the  lecturers  I  had 
heard,  all  the  text-books  on  law  that  I  had  read  or  was  then  reading, 
all  the  practical  exercises  that  I  had  attended.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  help  in  putting  my  studies  in  the  proper  light.  This 
eurrictdum  wtae^  as  it  is  styled,  concluded  with  a  brief  petition. 

*  Tlie  aathor,  not  finding  a  inethodic«l  rendering  of  the  passage  to  Us  satisfaction, 
pat  tlie  same  Into  prose,  as  follows: 

Onr  laws  and  legal  systems  do  transmit  themselves 

Like  an  inherited  disease ; 

They  draff  themselves  along  from  race  to  race, 

Anil  softly  crawl  from  lana  to  land, 

What  once  was  sense  is  tnmed  to  nonsense,  the  boon  becomes  a  tormenL 

Alas  for  th3e,  that  thou  art  a  grandchild  I 

The  right  that^s  torn  with  ns. 

Of  M4K— good  ]aek->we  never  bear  the  mention. 

The  reader  most  bear  in  mind  that  the  speaker  is  Mephistopheles,  who,  wniiped  in 
Faast^s  mantle  and  seated  in  his  chair,  proceeds  to  give  the  young  student  advice  as  to 
his  studies,  and  the  re^eetive  merita  of  the  diHerent  f aculues. 
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Accompan^ng  it  was  my  Anrnddungtht^  dulj  sigDMl  and  certified 
by  the  prof esaon  whose  leotnrea  I  had  heard* 

GbnAmiMf  4!f  DtBTtHmtd  fhM  JWtMfWitflL 

At  Gk^ttingen — and  I  preanme  the  same  arrangement  exists  in  the 
other  universities — ^tfae  conferment  of  degrees  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  regular  faculty  in  each  department.  This 
select  body,  called  the  HimorenrfaeulUU^  comprised,  in  the  law 
faculty,  five  men,  Krant  (then  dean),  Ribbentropp,  Francke,  Zach- 
ariae,  and  Briegleb.  Ordinarily,  the  application  for  an  examina- 
tion is  granted  as  of  course.  My  petition,  hewerer,  was  a  special 
one,  involying  special  concessions.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not 
studied  law  the  ordinary  number  (six)  of  semesters.  In  the  next 
place,  I  desired  to  be  examined  only  in  Roman,  Canonical,  and 
Criminal  Law,  with  the  exclusion  of  Practice  and  German  Law. 
The  faculty  of  honors  in  law  at  G5ttingen  wasgoTemed  at  that  time 
by  strict  principles,  and  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  concessions 
that  looked  like  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Ribben- 
tropp, I  knew,  was  in  favor  of  granting  my  request^  and  so  was  the 
dean,  Kraut.  With  regard  to  Zachariae,  I  was  not  at  all  certain* 
The  remidnlng  two,  Briegleb  and  Francke,  were  set  against  me.  The 
latter,  indeed,  told  me  as  much,  saying  yer/ frankly  that  he  did  not 
belieTe  that  I  had  studied  long  enough  and  knew  enough.  Monday 
morning,  as  I  was  idling  over  my  books  and  papers  in  a  rather  listless, 
because  hopeless,  frame  of  mind,  I  heard  a  heavy  tramp  down  the 
passage-way  leading  to  my  room.  The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
there  was  a  sharp,  authoritative  knock  at  my  door.  I  answered, 
Henki,  and  one  of  the  university  beadles  entered.  Touching  his 
cap  with  a  half-militaiy  salute,  he  said:  ^^ Brnpfehhing  ton  Htrm 
BtfraUi  Krauty  und  er  $Mekt  Ihaimi  iiuet^  Hofrath  Kraut  sends  you 
his  compliments  and  CAm^"  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper.  On  it  was 
written,  in  curt,  cabalistic  characters: 

Oip  JVSm  M  ^Mi  (11)  Xtff  tptmaoi.  (4, 1). 
r^J)iA\tD.d4C(mdieLcaaBadaLVk€i, 

Nothing  more.  Not  a  word  of  explanation ;  not  even  a  signature- 
But  it  was  enough.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  summons,  the  token  that 
my  request  for  examination  was  granted.  The  paper  contained  the 
references  to  two  passages,  one  from  the  corpus  jurU  HviliSy  the  other 
from  the  corpus  jurii  eanoniei^  upon  which  passages  I  was  to  prepare 
and  hand  in  elaborate  dissertations.  Should  these  dissertationa 
prove  satisfactory,  I  must  be  admitted  to  the  oral  examination;  if 
unsatisfactory,  I  was  barred  from  applying  again  for  a  semester. 

[The  dissertations  prepared  with  much  painstaking,  both  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  were  accepted,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
our  Student  records  his  estimate  of  Blackstone  and  Kent^s  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  Law:  ** Coming  to  the  study  of  the  ConuniaUaHm 
fresh  from  my  training  in  Q0ttingen,  I  was  strucki  nay  more,  thun- 
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dentmck,  with  Blackstone^t  ignonmce.  It  is  scarely  going  too  far 
to  say  that  Blackstone,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  where  he  Tentures 
upon  some  statement  of  Boman  Law,  is  not  only  wrong,  but  grossly 
wrong;  so  far  out  of  the  way  indeed,  that  one  wonders  how  he 
could  possibly  hare  fallen  into  such  a  predicament.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chancellor  Kent,  who  studied  the  Roman  Law  carefully  and 
systematically,  is  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  Knowing  that  law  as  an 
expert,  not  as  an  amateur,  he  has  succeeded  in  applying  its  princi« 
pies  to  the  elucidation  of  our  English  system  with  a  sureness  of  in« 
sight  and  a  breadth  of  yision  that  may  possibly  be  rivaled  by  some 
future  disciple,  but  will  neTer  be  surpassed."] 

The  dissertations  thus  disposed  of,  I  suffered  them  to  lie  idle  a 
while  with  a  tiew  to  making  verbal  emendations  from  time  to  time, 
before  submitting  them  to  the  dean,  and  turned  my  energies  to  the 
distasteful  but  indispensable  labor  of  <*  cramming."  The  recoUec* 
iion  of  the  days  and  weeks  spent  in  this  monotonous  process,  makes 
me  feel,  even  at  the  present  day,  unspeakably  discomforted.  What 
ahould  have  been  spread  over  four  or  five  months,  and  taken  in  homos* 
pathic  doses,  had  to  be  devoured  in  a  few  weeks.  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  to  which  I  am  opposed,  on  general  prin* 
ciples,  it  is  **' cramming"  for  an  examination.  Not  only  is  the 
brain  worn  out  by  the  effort  to  master  mere  words  and  forms,  but  the 
chances  are  that  when  the  object  is  attained,  the  examination  over, 
one^s  dearly4>ought  knowledge  wiU  slip  away  nearly  as  fast  as  it 
oame.  The  task  before  me  was  not  to  learn  anything  new,  to 
develop  new  principles,  to  follow  out  some  line  of  independent  inves* 
tigation,  but  to  drum  into  my  head  definitions,  names,  dates,  subdi*- 
visions  of  topics,  exceptions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  them  glibly. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  all  the  examinatioA.  But  it  would  be 
undoubtedly  a  prominent  part.  Had  I  been  able  to  prolong  my 
etay  until  spring,  I  should  have  made  things  eaner,  by  combining 
memorizing  with  collateral  reading.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  make  the 
beet  of  my  limited  time.  The  examiners,  I  knew,  expected  me 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  certain  subjects.  Inasmuch  as  my  ex* 
amination  would  not  cover  the  entire  mnge  of  the  law,  but  only 
eo  much  as  came  under  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  it 
behooved  me  to  work  up  that  portion  all  the  more  thoroughly,  and 
thus  prove  to  the  examiners  that  they  had  not  acted  indiscreetly  in 
giving  me  a  trial.  Being  favored,  I  was  under  especial  obligations. 
So  I  sadriflced  my  general  principles  to  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
and  <*  crammed  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  I  hsd  reduced  my  notes  and  por* 
tions  of  certain  text  books  to  a  compact  and  manageable  sh^M. 
Allowing  ten  hours  a  day  for  four  weeks,  I  drew  up  an  elaborate 
schedule  ^  study.    So  many  hours  or  portions  of  hours  every  day 
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irere  assigned  to  this  topic,  so  many  to  that.  I  learned  eyerything 
by  heart,  by  sheer  dint  of  repetition.  Not  being  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  good  memory,  I  had  to  proceed  slowly  and  yery  system- 
atically, catechising  myself  at  eyery  step.  The  three  midn  sub- 
jects were  JEh'brechty  Criminal  Law,  and  Ecclesiastical  Law.  To  the 
first  I  gaye  two  hoars  and  a  half  eyery  day,  to  the  two  others  two 
hoars  each.  The  remaining  three  hoars  and  a  half  were  split  up  in 
miscellaneous  cram.  The  process  was  anything  but  an  intellectual 
one.  It  consisted  in  going  oyer  the  memoranda  again  and  again 
until  I  had  made  snre  of  eyery  point. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
much  progress  I  had  made,  and  how  the  memory  had  trained  itself 
to  retain  names  and  dates  and  diyisions.  No  one  can  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the  memory  can  be  trained,  until  he  has  tried 
for  himself  the  experiment  of  memorizing  an  extensiye  and  com- 
plicated subject.  At  first,  the  attempt  seems  hopeless.  Names  and 
rules  slip  in  by  the  eyes  and  out  again  by  the  ears.  What  was  learned 
one  day,  is  forgotten  the  next.  But  the  reader,  if  he  does  not  know 
it  already  through  his  own  experience,  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  knowledge  tticki.  Minor  points 
may  need  occasional  reyision,  but  the  solid  frame-work  of  the  sub- 
ject will  acquire  a  firm  foothold  in  the  memory.  The  subject  itself 
has  passed  into  the  student's  mind,  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of  his  yery 
being,  and  cannot  be  dislodged,  not  eyen  at  will.  What  has  been 
<( crammed"  into  the  memory,  haunts  the  crammer  like  Banquets 
ghost,  thrusting  up  its  hateful  head  on  the  most  unseasonable  occa- 
sions. At  this  stage  of  the  work,  it  is  a  problem  to  decide  whether 
the  student  has  mastered  the  subject,  or  the  subject  the  student. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  but  for  one  unfortunate  circumstance^ 
I  might  hfeiye  anndiinced  myself  ready  for  the  examination.  [This 
circumstance  was,  he  broke  down  in  health.]  The  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  winter  semester,  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  total 
want  of  energy,  and  an  inability  to  keep  my  mind  fixed  on  one  sub- 
ject for  longer  than  half  an  hour.  I  coald  neither  sleep  by  night 
nor  rest  by  day,  and  was  nenrous  to  the  last  degree.  It  became  eyi- 
dent  to  me  that  this  was  no  fit  state  of  mind  or  body  in  which  to 
encounter  a  seyere  examination.  The  neirousness  assumed  such  a 
violent  shape  that  I  suspected  an  attack  of  chills  and  f&yer,  or  pos- 
sibly something  worse.  The  physician,  howeyer,  assured  me  that  it 
was  only  a  temporary  prostration,  and  could  be  cured  by  rest  and 
change  of  air,  but  by  nothing  else.  To  attempt  to  go  on  with  my 
work  would  be  downright  madness.  Fortunately  no  day  had  yet 
been  set  for  the  examination,  neither  were  there  many  candidates  at 
that  time.  Both  Ribbentropp  and  Kraut,  whom  I  consulted  more  as 
friends  than  as  professors,  adyised  me  by  all  means  to  drop  eyerything 
and  take  a  yacation.  ' '  It  will  make  yery  little,  if  any,  difference  to  us,  *' 
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they  said,  ''whether  you  are  examined  in  October  or  in  November. 
In  fact,  the  delay  will  rather  suit  us,  becaoso  it  will  give  us  more 
time  for  working  off  prior  applications.  Hand  in  your  dissortations, 
which  we  can  then  read  at  our  leisure,  take  a  holiday  of  a  fortnight 
or  more,  and  when  you  are  back  inform  us  of  your  return.  The  rest 
can  be  easily  arranged.''  [A  trip  to  Heidelberg,  where  one  or  two 
Kneipen  were  arranged  in  honor  of  the  guest,  rambles  over  the  castle, 
an  excursion  to  Schwetzingen,  and  to  Btraaburg,  set  our  Student  up 
in  strensfth  and  spirits  for  his  examination.] 

At  four  o*cli>ck  punctually,  the  door  of  the  Hofrath's  study  opened, 
and  the  beadle  ushered  me  into  the  august  presence  of  the  examiners. 
Like  myself,  they  were  in  grand  toilet,  seated  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle 
facing  the  door,  and  looking  quite  unconcerned.  An  unoccupied 
chair  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Off  in  one  corner  was  a 
small  table;  on  it  were  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  and  a  basket  of 
cake.  The  festive  aspect  of  the  room  suggested  a  reception  rather 
than  an  examination.  After  I  had  bowed  to  the  company  in  general, 
and  shaken  hands  with  them  individually,  the  dean  motioned  to  me 
to  bo  seated. 

The  examination  was  opened  without  preamble  or  ceremony,  by 
the  head  of  the  faculty,  the  dean.  Hofrath  Kraut's  specialty  was 
German  law,  but  as  that  did  not  form  a  x>art  of  my  examination,  he 
took  up  Ecclesiastical  Law.  This  covered  the  entire  field  of  matri- 
mony and  matrimonial  rights  and  obligations,  the  mode  of  contract- 
ing marriage  according  to  the  early  Boman  Law,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Church, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  according  to  the  Code  Napoleon. 
I  was  called  upon  to  state  the  CachoUc  theory  of  marriage  as  a  sacra- 
ment, and  the  obstacles  to  marriage  between  certain  parties,  the  in^ 
pedimentum  aetatU^  erroris,  tit  ae  fnetu$,  eognationU,  and  the  like, 
the  pai>al  dispensations,  divorce  a  9iA£u2e>,  a  mtma  et  thoro.  The  next 
topic  was  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Catholic  church  and  in 
the  Protestant,  the  right  of  patronage  (advowsons),  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  earpui  juris  earumiei  elatuum,    *    *    • 

The  next  examiner  was  Ribbcntropp.  His  questions  were  much 
sharper  than  I  had  anticipated  from  one  who  had  proved  himself 
such  a  good^  friend.  Perhaps  the  Gehda^tutigrath  had  confidence  in 
his  prot^g^'s  claims  and  wished  to  demonstrate  to  some  of  his  col- 
leagues that  his  partiality  was  not  without  foundation.  Of  course  I 
did  not  get  a  single  question  on  the  ecmtraetuB  innominatus  or  the  ecm- 
dietiones.  But  I  was  questioned  most  unmercifully  on  the  general 
theory  of  contracts,  upon  suspensive  and  abrogating  conditions,  upon 
times  and  terms,  and  especially  upon  the  contract  of  sale.  Had  I 
been  writing  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  I  could  not  have  been 
called  upon  for  more  exact  and  detailed  statements.  Suddenly  the 
topic  was  changed,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  rights  of  real 
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property.  I  had  to  give  all  that  I  knew  or  was  mipposed  to  know  of 
the  ways  of  acquiring  and  loeing  real  property,  from  the  lawQ  of  the 
Xn.  Tables  down  to  the  codification  of  Justinian.  This  led  to  the 
sendtudes  (easements)  of  the  Roman  Law,  their  classification,  their 
nature  in  general  and  in  particular,  and  their  operation.  The  ques- 
tions came  so  fast  that  I  had  barely  time  to  answer  them. 

It  was  quarter  past  fiye.  The  Pandects  had  **  blown  **  me  a  trifie. 
Tlie  dean,  probably  suspecting  as  much,  said,  with  a  good-natured 
smile:  ''We  will  now  make  a  little  pause.''  Going  to  the  table,  he 
filled  the  glasses  with  wine.  The  professors  helped  themselyes  lib- 
erally, and  enjoyed  the  refreshments  with  a  gusto  that  seemed  to  me 
cold-blooded.  I  declined  the  prof  erred  wine;  the  relaxation  wae 
▼ery  acceptable. 

The  pause  did  not  last  longer  than  five  minutes.  The  third  exam- 
iner was  Zachariae,  in  Criminal  Law.  His  questions,  like  those  of 
Erant,  were  not  difficult,  and  were  put  even  more  deliberately. 
They  were  mainly  upon  the  general  theory  of  the  right  of  punish- 
ment, the  criticism  of  the  Roman  system,  the  Tiews  of  Beccaria, 
Rossi,  Bentham,  Abegg,  Feuerbach,  and  Mittermaier,  the  doctrine  of 
punishment  as  a  diyine  ordinance,  the  lez  taHonii,  the  theory  of 
expiation,  preTcntion,  determent,  reformation,  self-presenration  on 
the  part  of  society.  The  nature  and  kinds  of  punishment,  the  death 
penalty,  imprisonment,  fines,  the  several  penitentiary  systems  in 
force  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  definition  of  criminal 
intent  and  criminal  negligence  completed  the  examination.  At  one 
question  I  suppressed  with  difficulty  a  smile.  *'Can  you  give  me 
the  precise  meaning  of  ermei%  as  it  is  used  in  the  earpitM  juris  f  ^ 
Am,  ''The  word  denotes  the  iSi^rafMk^  (the  indictment  and  trial, 
procedure),  rather  than  the  criminal  act  itself.  This  latter  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Roman  jurists  by  the  terms  ielieitum,  nudq/ldurn,  wcdu^ 
and  the  like."  In  themselves  considered,  there  was  nothing  about 
either  question  or  answer  to  provoke  risibility.  The  joke  lay  in 
the  circumstance  that  I  knew  long  before  the  examination  that  this 
particular  question  would  be  given.  It  had  occurred  in  Dr.  Maxen's 
Repetitorium,  and  the  doctor  warned  us  at  the  time,  saying:  "If 
any  of  you  are  examined  by  Zachariae,  be  sure  that  you  know  what 
crimen  is.    It  is  one  of  his  hobbies.'* 

Francke  opened  the  interesting  field  of  ErbreM.  It  was  evident 
from  his  manner,  and  from  the  first  few  questions,  that  he  meant  to 
be  thorough.  Forewarned,  however,  is  forearmed.  During  the 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  that  he  kept  me  on  the  '^  anxious-bench,  ** 
I  was  sustained  by  one,  and  only  one,  reflection.  It  was  this:  Treat 
me  fairly ;  give  me  such  questions  as  ought  to  be  given ;  examine  me 
only  on  things  that  you  yourself  have  explained,  and  I  ask  no  favor. 
Ton  shall  have  an  answer  to  every  question.  And  such  was  the  case. 
The  examination  was  very  long  and  exhaustive.     Each  question 
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came  as  quick  and  Marching  aa  though  the  examiner  himself  were  in 
doubt  and  sought  for  information 

The  fifth  and  last  aacaminer,  Briegleb,  had  things  pretty  much  his 
own  way.  I  had  gone  into  the  examination  knowing  that  Procedure 
was  the  weak  side  of  my  preparation,  and  had  supposed  that  I  should 
be  i^ared  any  questions  touching  upon  the  special  deTelopments  of 
the  Roman  law  in  Qermany.  Had  the  examiner  confined  himself  to 
tlie  Formulair-froc6i»  (procedure  by  formulae)  of  the  ante-Justinian 
law,  he  would  hare  elicited  more  satisfactory  answers.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  dwelt,  apparently  with  great  delight,  upon  the  theory 
of  appeals  according  to  the  practice  of  the  mediieTal  courts  of  the 
c^iurch,  a  matter  about  as  familiar  to  mo  as  were  the  laws  of  Manu. 

About  five  or  ten  minutes  past  7,  Briegleb  closed  his  examination. 
I  withdrew  to  the  ante-room,  to  await  the  decision.  Over  three 
iidurs,  I  muttered ;  they  have  not  sliown  me  much  mercy.  The  sus- 
p  'nsc  was  almost  intolerable.  With  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
BO  poorly  at  the  closo,  and  the  general  reaction,  I  was  overpowered  by 
a  nervous  chill.  The  time  of  waiting  was  only  tve  minutes,  yet  it 
dragged  as  though  it  had  been  as  many  hours.  The  beadle  opened 
the  door,  and  I  was  ushered  once  more  into  the  pnsence  of  the  judges 
to  listen  to  the  sentence.  They  were  all  standing.  The  dean 
stepped  forward  and  said,  in  a  measured  accent,  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  each  word :  '*  Candidate,  in  consideration  of  the  dissertations  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  and  of  the  oral  examination  just  concluded^  wo, 
the  faculty  of  degrees  of  the  Georgia  AuQutta^  have  resolved  to  con^ 
fer  upon  you  the  second  degree,  raised,  tera  eum  lauds.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  yon.**    With  that,  he  extended  his  hand. 

The  legal  faculty  of  Gottingen  distinguish  three  grades.  Tlie 
lowest  was  entitled  simply  examine  superaio.  The  one  above  it  was 
entitled  eaoamine  eum  laude  superato^  The  next  in  order  was  the  esra 
evtm  laude.  There  was  still  another,  nominally  the  first,  called  itmg^ 
mfar,  or  poet  ineignia  eadkSbila  epedm  na.  It  was  given,  however, 
very  seldom,  and  only  to  such  candidates  as  displayed  extraordinary 
knowledge,  both  in  their  examinations  and  in  their  dissertations. 
The  last  instance  of  its  conferment  had  occurred  eight  or  ten  years 
before.  Even  had  my  work  been  twice  as  good  as  it  was,  it  would 
not  have  entitled  me  to  an  intigniter^  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  entire  field  of  jurisprudence.  Practically,  the  examiners 
had  conferred  upon  me  the  highest  degree  in  their  power. 

Ribbentropp,  who  certainly  showed  his  delight  more  than  I  did 
mine,  patted  me  most  paternally  on  the  shoulder  and  whispered: 
^'  You  did  yourself  credit.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning  at 
eleven.  We  will  talk  it  up  then."  There  was  nothing  more  to  do.  I 
shook  each  examiner's  hand  in  turn,  muttered  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
and  fied. 

The  candidate  who  has  passed  his  university  examination  is  not 
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yet  a  doctor.  He  is  only  a  doetarandtu.  The  ceremony  of  conferring 
the  diploma  is  distinct  from  the  examination,  and  is  confined  to 
the  dean  and  the  candidate.  On  the  Monday  after  the  exami- 
nation, I  called,  by  appointment,  upon  Hofrath  Kraut  to  receir^ 
the  diploma.  This  document,  printed  on  parchment-paper  and 
not  on  parchment,  is  signed  by  the  dean  alone  in  the  name  of  the 
faculty,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  university.  It  is 
worded,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Latin.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
inflict  the  text  upon  the  reader,  especially  as  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  style  from  the  pompous  declarations  of  a  like  nature  issued  from 
our  American  colleges.  Before  receiving  the  diploma  from  the  dean 
the  doetorandus  was  obliged  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he  would  not 
pervert  his  legal  attainments  to  the  frustration  of  human  and  divine 
justice,  and  that  done,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  academic 
honors. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  my  examination  every  one  in  town 
who  knew  me  at  all  seemed  to  have  heard  of  my  success.  Even  the 
waiters  put  on  an  extra  ^ouch  of  politeness,  and  greeted  me  as  Jlerr 
Doctor,  Titles  have  great  weight  in  Germany.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  have  heard  of  the  German  Mrs.  Partington,  who  divides 
mankind  into  two  classes,  the  orderly  (orderUliehen)  and  the  unorderly 
(unordentlichen).  The  orderly  are  those  who  have  an  order,  and  the 
unorderly  are  those  who  have  not.  The  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  6tiil  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  man  who  is  able 
to  put  Doctor,  or  Professor,  or  ^ath  before  his  name  is  much  better 
off,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large,  than  one  who  is  simply 
Herr,  The  title  is  an  official  recognition  that  the  wearer  is  a  person 
of  some  culture  and  attainments. 

Several  universities  make  a  practice  of  excusing  the  candidates 
for  Ph.  D.  from  the  oral  examination.  This  is  called  taking  the 
degree  in  absentia.  The  candidate  submits  his  dissertation  and  goes 
out  of  town  for  a  few  days.  The  fiction  is,  of  course,  that  he  is 
called  away  by  some  unexpected  and  urgent  business.  To  obtain 
the  degree  in  absentia,  however,  one  must  prepare  a  very  elaborate 
dissertation,  containing  a  good  deal  of  original  matter.  In  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  the  like,  when  the  candidate  has  worked  two,  or 
three  years,  perhaps,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessors, so  that  they  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  testing  his 
knowledge  from  week  to  week,  this  dispensing  with  the  examination 
is  not  such  an  evidence  of  laxity  as  it  would  seem.  Ko  Carman 
University  showers  down  honorary  degrees  upon  business  men  and 
generals,  after  the  fashion  of  our  American  Colleges. 
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israoDucnox* 

Previous  to  tlie  establishment  of  Universitlefl  In  Scotland,  a  residence 
abroad  was  considv^Ted  indispensable  for  all  who  aimed  at  advancing  their 
fortunes  by  other  means  than  the  sword;  and  even  after  these  institutions 
arose,  the  custom  contiuued  for  more  tiiaa  a  century  in  green  observance.  At 
a  much  later  period,  and  indeed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
tre  meet  with  few  eminent  Scotclimea  wlio  were  not  partially  educated  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  generation  now  at  maturity  had  less 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  in  tlieir  youth  tfian  any  other  within  the 
range  of  our  authentic  history.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  custom  has  in 
some  degree  revived ;  and  it  is  productive  of  so  many  advantages,  both  intel- 
lectual and  social,  that  we  would  gUidly  see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  So 
long  as  even  a  higiily  instructed  man  has  not  actually  seen  political  relations, 
social  life,  civilization,  and  refinement,  under  more  tliau  one  form,  however 
much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exist,  some  degree  of 
narrowness  will  invariably  belong  to  his  character.  By  such  a  person  the 
accidental  peculiarities  of  that  phase  which  society  exhibits  in  his  own  country, 
will  be  continually  mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development ;  and  with  Chinese  excluslveness  he  will  be  become  as  intolerant 
of  a  custom  which  sins  against  his  conventional  notions,  as  of  one  which 
viohites  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  the  distinction, 
when  pointed  out,  should  be  admitted ;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual 
will  be  the  same  so  long  as  he  does  not  feel  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  universal 
as  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  be  set  at  nought,  not  only 
innocently,  but  fVequently  with  advantage.  Now  this  feeling^  so  iar  as  we 
have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  have,  so  to  speak,  absorbed 
more  than  one  nationality ;  that  is^  to  whom  the  manners  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  some  foreign  people  have  at  one  time  been  so  &miliar,  that  those  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  felt  to  be  strange.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  that  rigidity  in  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  admitted  our  countrymen 
firequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  is  too  insignificant  a  fault  to  merit  so 
costly  a  cure  as  a  foreign  education,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
magnifying  trifles  to  the  level  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  we  run  no  small 
risk  of  occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  level  of  trifles,  or  what  is  still 
more  frequent  in  this  country,  the  half  interest  with  which  we  regard,  and  the 
half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the  one  extends  to  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  unmeaning  and  undiscriminating  stiffness,  which  speedily  becomes  the  grave 
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of  eyeiy  thing  like  generous  enthusiaem  or  fearless  sinceritj,  extends  itself  to 
our  whole  conduct  Kow  tiie  advantages  thus  arising  flt>m  foreign  residence 
and  instruction,  it  was  the  object  of  our  ancestors  to  secure  to  our  joutb  by 
positive  institutions;  and  with  this  view  it  was  that  Bulloil  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Scotch  College  in  the  Universitj  of  Paris,  were  founded,  ti)e  first  by 
Dervorguilla,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Balloil,  in  1282,  and  the  latter  by  DsFid^ 
Bishop  of  Moray,  in  1326.  Similar  institutions  of  less  celebrity  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  all  of  which  h&Te  either  been  swept  away  by 
successive  revolutions,  or  converted  into  troitiing  schools  for  the  exclusive  ose 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Those  who  know  bow  rarely  the  advantage 
we  have  hinted  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aoore  special  ones  of  positive  scien- 
tific instruction,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  our  youthful 
countrymen  who  at  present  infest  every  part  of  the  Continent  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the 
superintendence  of  their  studies  immediately  on  their  arrival  Nor  was  il 
only  where  such  establishments  had  been  instituted  for  their  benefit  that 
Scotch  students  in  earlier  times  had  an  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  fiicilities  afforded  for  foreign  study  by  the  use  of  Latizi 
as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  there  was  scarcely  a  university  on  the 
Continent  where  Scotchmen  did  not  hold  professors'  chairs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Dr.  Irving*s  *Lives  of  Scottisli  Writers,' 
we  have  ourselves  hit  upon  no  less  tiian  thirty-three  names  of  countrymen  of 
our  own,  who  during  this  time  were  professors  in  the  Universities  of  France 
Germany,  and  Holland.  It  was  into  the  hands,  and  not  unfi^quentlj  into  the 
houses,  of  these  men,  that  a  Scottish  youth  of  those  days  naturally  passed, 
when  he  had  completed  his  oonrse  at  the  buigh  or  monastic  acbo<^,  and  from 
their  position  they  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  not  only  to  give  him 
every  infoixnation  and  assistance  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  the  Foreign  School,  but  from  being  his  countrymen,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  previous  training,  they  would  bo  enabled  to 
adapt  their  advice  to  the  condition  of  his  actual  advancement. 

The  four  existing  universities  of  Scotland  were  founded  as  follows:  St^ 
Andrews  in  1411,  by  Henry  Ward  Law,  bisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  conflraied 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  in  1413;  Glasgow,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  in  1450; 
Aberdeen,  by  Popo  Alexander  VL,  in  1494 ;  and  Edinburgh,  by  James  VI^ 
in  1582. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  universi- 
ties was  set  forth,  whicli  would  have  harmonized  the  conflicting  claims  of  each, 
and  put  them  all  on  to  the  special  work  for  which  each  was  best  fitted. 

In  1858,  an  act  of  Pariiaroent  was  passed  'to  make  provision  for  the  better 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland)  and  imprtiving  and 
regulating  the  course  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  union  to  the  two  universities 
and  colleges  of  Aberdeen.*  By  this  act  a  Board  of  University  Commissioners 
was  appointed,  with  ample  powers,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  a  uniform 
qrstem  of  government  and  instruction — so  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Bdinburgh,  hereafter  described,  will  answer  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 
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Ikodofimadrf 

It  w»9  OB  the  3rd  of  Febraaiy,  141^  ihak  the  balk  of  8t  Androwsfwig  ouft, 
and  tho  crowds  galhMod  with  ahooti  of  Jogr,  to  weksome  tbe  bearer  of  a  papal 
bull  of  Beoadiot  XIIL,  mnflnning  the  privOeepea  of  the  naiveiaitjr  established 
there  two  yean  before  bj  Heniy  WanUaw,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  tbe  tutor 
of  James  I.  Wan  and  dangen  by  sea  and  land  had  made  it  hard  for  tlie 
Btudlous  Scottish  youth  to  reach  the  coUege  at  Paris  established  for  them  by 
tbeir  own  Bishop  of  Uoray;  and  now  St  Andrews,  with  its  'peace  in  all  tho 
legion  round  about,  its  plenty  of  provisions,  its  abundance  of  fine  lodgings,*  is 
to  have  a  home  of  learning  for  itself.  In  solemn  proceasion,  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  derka,  passed  up  tbe  cathedral  aisle  to 
the  high  altar,  where  the  bull  of  '  the  servants  of  tbe  servants  of  God*  was  read, 
and  after  they  had  knelt  in  silent  gratitude  before  the  altar,  tbe  whole  congre- 
gation burst  forth  into  the  Tt  Deum,  to  celebrate  the.gifl  of  privileges  so  highly 
valued.  In  the  evening  tbe  townsfolk  broke  into  unrestrained  joy,  and  the 
birth  of  the  young  university  was  welcomed  with  peals  of  beUs,  with  noise  of 
trumpet  and  song^  with  dance^  bonfires,  and  carouaings.  The  first  Scottish 
University  is  thus  established.  It  baa  its  chancellor  and  rector,  its  charter  and 
its  privileges,  but  it  is  still  a  university  without  a  college.  That  addition  does 
not  ooroe  till  1468,  when  the  bounty  of  Bishop  Kennedy  founds  tbe  college  of 
6t  Salvator, '  to  meet,*  as  his  foundation  says^ '  the  pestUent  schisms  of  heretics  * 
(hcereticorum  ptsUfem  sdsmaUbus  cbvicmdum).  It  was  followed  by  tliat  of  St 
Leonard  and  that  of  St  Maiy,  in  1512.  But  the  institution  of  these  colleges 
has  the  same  effect  as  Laud's  restriction  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  her  ool* 
leges,  in  the  seventeenth  century :  the  crowds  that  had  before  flocked  to  hear 
tbe  lectures  of  the  professors,  and  lodged  in  the  'fine  lodging-houses*  (u»t^ia 
kospiiia)  throiighout  the  town — the  '  subjects  of  tlie  university,*  owning  a  light 
discipline  only,  and  protected  by  a  sort  of  treaty  with  tlie  townsfolk— these 
crowds  dwindled  down  to  the  smaller,  though  better  disciplined  and  compacted 
members  of  the  colleges,  taught  and  looked* after  by  their  'regents,*  as  the 
teachers  were  called,  and  subject  even  in  their  chambers  to  the  early  and  late 
'perlustratioQS*  of  the  '  hebdomadar,*  or  as  the  English  student  would  say, 
'dean,*  of  the  college.    But  meantime  other  universities  had  arisen. 

On  the  morning  after  Christmas  Day,  1450,  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  acknowledging 
the  wortli  'in  this  frail  life  of  the  pearl  of  learning*  (scienHcB  margaritam\ 
granted  a  bull  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  for  the  institution  there  of  a  university, 
induced  *to  do  so  (strange  as  the  words  may  seem  to  the  sttident  of  Glasgow, 
who  knew  her  as  a  very  grimy  Alma  Maier^  amid  tbe  purlieus  of  the  New 
Vennet)  because  there  '  the  climate  is  fine,  food  abundant,  and  all  things  fit  for 
such  an  institution.*  In  this  case  the  larger  notion  of  a  university  never  had 
any  complement  in  subordinate  colleges.  The  foundation  was  modeled,  as  the 
Pope's  bull  tells  us,  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  Bologna,  and  like  it,  tho  atudents 
were  divided  into  tlie  four  nations,  as  they  are  even  now. 

The  only  other  pre- Reformation  foundation  is  that  of  the  University  or  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494.  Curiously  enough,  Aberdeen  had  not 
only  one  university  with  several  colleges,  but  from  1593,  when  Karisohal  Col- 
lege and  University  was  added,  it  had,  and  oontmued  tUl  1858  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct universities  as  woll  as  two  colleges,  each  with  its  own  professors,  its  owa 
officers,  its  own  revem^ts,  and  its  own  privilege  of  conferring  degrees. 

*  Britisk  Quartmrlf  Rtnem  for  April,  1877. 
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Id  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  agitation  of  the  aizteenth  centtuy,  the  ani- 
versitles  were  sufiforen^  and  with  the  tKomphs  of  the  new  or  Protestant  part j 
over  the  old  church,  old  incumbents  of  chair%  and  old  sonroes  of  income  were 
cat  off;  and  although  the  nniyersities  obtained  gimnts  of  church  lands,  whidi 
were  increased  on  the  abolition  of  Episcopacj  in  the  next  centoix,  still  the 
thorough  reorganization  contemplated  hj  John  Knox  and  James  Buchanan  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  effected. 

Eiucaiional  Organitaiwn  for  Scotland  tn  1560. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  hy  John  Knox  and  presented  to  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  and  subscribed  by  the  Secret  Council  in  the  jear  1560,  con- 
tains Knox's  Plan  of  Educational  Organization  in  Scotland,  which  provides  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  means  and  institutions  of  education  among  the 
whole  population — ^recognizing  a  gradation  of  schools,  and  a  primary  school  by 
eveiy  parish  church,  in  which,  in  lack  of  a  schoolmaster,  the  minister  with  his 
reader  or  clerk  should  *take  care  over  the  children  and  youth  of  the  parish  to 
instruct  them  in  their  first  rudiments,  and  especially  in  the  catechism  ;*  (l)  in  all 
large  parishes  there  was  to  be  a  good  school,  with  a  schoolmaster  'able  to  teach 
at  least  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue;*  (3)  in  the  ten  towns,  which  were  cen- 
ters of  the  superintendent's  districts  (Kirkwell,  Boss,  Argyle,  Brechin,  St.  An- 
drews, Edinburgh,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumfties,  and  subsequently  Ayr,  Dun- 
fermline, Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Perth)  colleges,  where  the  students  were  *  to  be 
taught  logic  and  rhetoric  and  the  tongues:'  (4)  universities. 

All  of  these  schools  were  to  be  subject  to  inspection — the  parochial  and 
burgh  schools  by  *  discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men,  to  wit,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  with  the  goodly  learned  men  in  every  town,  who  shall  every  quarter 
make  examination  how  the  youth  have  profited.'  They  were  charged  'to  dis- 
cover if  there  be  a  spirit  of  docilitie  in  any  of  the  pupils,'  and  to  direct  such  'to 
ftirther  knowledge '  in  the  colleges  and  universities ;  and  those  who  do  not  show 
signs  of  fitness  for  higher  learning  are  to  be  taught  some  handicraft,  or  set  about 
some  other  occupation.' 

John  Knox's  Plan  of  Vhiveraity  Reform  in  1560.* 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposes  that  the  three  Scotch  universities  • 
of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  be  retained  and  remodeled  in  order  to 
give  a  thorough  general  and  special  training  to  tlie  students  who  had  been  pre- 
pared by  previous  courses  at  tlie  parish  schools  and  the  middle  class  colleges. 
Knox  states  his  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  universities  at  some  length  and 
with  great  minuteness.  He  saw  that  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time,  the  whole 
university  teaching  and  arrangements  must  be  entirely  altered.  Tlie  Scotch 
universities  had  been  modeled  after  some  of  the  great  continental  schools,  and 
retained  the  methods  of  mediievalism  after  the  spirit  had  gone.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  brought  a  new  intellectual  life  into  the  world,  and  the  universities 
must  adapt  themselves  to  this,  if  they  desired  to  ke^p  their  places  as  the  intel- 
lectual guides  of  the  people.  Many  of  our  Scottish  Reformers  were  well  able 
to  help  Knox  in  his  attempt  to  reorganize  the  highest  educational  machinery 
of  his  country — men  who  had  studied  under  the  great  Erasmus,  under  Melanc- 
thon  at  Wittenberg,  and  Macabeus  in  Denmark,  and  who  knew  all  the  latest 
methods  used  abroad  to  fbed  and  fan  the  new  intellectual  life  kindled  there. 
Such  men  were  G^rge  Buchanan,  John  Row,  Andrew  Simpson,  and  many 
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others^  who  now  set  themaelTefl  at  the  head  of  the  new  faitelleotaal  movement 
in  Seotland,  and  helped  Knox  to  draw  np  his  plan  for  the  refonnation  of  the 
nniTenitiea.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were  in  all  the  Scotch  nni- 
▼eraitiea  one  or  two  oollegoe  St  Andrewa  had  three,  Aberdeen  two,  and  Olaa- 
gow  two — in  all  of  which  the  lame  branches  of  learning  were  taught  aooording 
to  the  old  mooaatio  method.  Knox  proposed  a  division  of  labor,  and  reoom* 
mended  that  one  college  ahoold  devote  its  strength  to  the  work  of  general 
preparation,  while  the  others  should  instruct  in  the  more  strictij  professional 
learning.  Thus,  to  take  tiie  Universitj  of  St  Andrews  as  an  example,  the 
three  colleges  of  St  Salvator,  St  Leonard,  and  St  Maiy,  were  no  kmger  to  be 
in  the  same  position  as  the  smaller  colleges  at  an  English  university,  with  a 
teaching  staff  of  a  score  of  clergymen  under  the  names  of  principals,  masteb  of 
arts,  regents,  and  chaplains,  training  slowlj  a  limited  number  of  students  and 
scholars  otpamptre*  darid:  the  number  of  teachers  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
woric  ready  for  them,  and  the  number  of  students  was  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
siae  of  the  dass-rooms.  Nor  was  the  teaching  power  of  tiie  university  to  be 
wasted  by  setting  several  men  to  do  the  same  duties.  It  was  proposed  that 
one  college  should  be  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  Arts,  including  medi- 
eine ;  another  to  the  study  of  Law,  including  ethics,  economka,  and  politics ; 
and  the  third  to  the  study  of  Divinity,  including  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Ian- 
guagea.  The  Arts  course  was  to  embrace  Dialectics;  Mathematics,  including 
arithmetic,  geometry,  cosmography,  and  astronomy ;  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Students  were  to  remain  for  three  years  at  the  Arts  course,  and  it  was  decreed 
that '  those  who  after  three  years  by  trial  and  examination  shall  be  found  sulB* 
dentiy  instructed  in  these  aforesaid  sciences,  shall  be  laureate  and  graduate  in 
Philosophy.*  Graduation  in  Philoeophy  was  essential  to  entrance  into  the  med- 
ical  class ;  the  students  of  Law  had  to  pass  besides  an  examination  ui  ethicfl^ 
eoonomica,  and  politics ;  and  the  students  of  Divinity,  in  addition  to  this,  bad 
to  show  *  sufficient  testimonials  of  time  well  spent  at  the  Hebrew  tongue.'  The 
Medical  course  lasted  five  years^  the  Law  course  four  years,  and  the  course  of 
Divinity  five  years.  Each  course  was  flniahed  by  graduation  in  law,  medicine^ 
or  divinity.  These  three  professional,  with  the  indispensable  degree  in  Arts, 
made  the  four  degrees  to  be  oonforred  by  the  univeraity. 

Entrance  to  the  university  was  guarded  by  a  sufflcientiy  strict  examlnatkm, 
and  students  were  required  to  bring  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the  mas- 
ter of  their  school,  or  from  the  minister  of  their  parish ;  they  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  their  past  work  ere  they  could  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
class ;  they  had  to  pass  their  degree  examinations  ere  they  could  remove  from 
the  Arts  cUsses  to  the  professional;  and  they  were  to  be  well  kept  at  their 
work  during  their  whole  college  career  by  montlily  examinations  conducted  by 
the  principal  himself.  Tlie  discipline  of  the  college  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal,  who  was  also  to  be  the  master  of  the  college.  The  head  of  the 
university  waa  to  be  the  Rector,  wlio  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  principals,  regents, 
and  resident  graduates  of  the  colleges. 

All  petty  municipal  distinctions  between  students  and  townsmen,  and  special* 
ly  with  that  university  privilege  which  granted  students  immunity  in  wrongs 
doing  were  done  away.  '  Seeing,'  he  says,  '  that  we  desire  that  innocenoe  shall 
defend  us  rather  than  privilege,  we  think  that  each  person  of  the  univeraity  should 
answer  before  the  provost  and  bailies  of  each  town  where  the  nniversities  are^ 
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of  all  the  crinNt  ifhtfeoi  Ibex  m  MOfdMd,  onlj  tbit  the  Beetor  be 
Ihem  in  the  said  actioiis.' 

The  aapport  of  the  echoed  iras  to  eome  from  one-third  of  the  old  property 
of  the  ehurcb.  Oat  of  this  third  part  of  the  old  cfaoroh  reveDiiefl^  Knox  pro- 
posed to  paj  a  certato  fixed  aalaiy  to  each  pariah  aad  burgh  acheoliBBster,  and 
to  giTe  him  besides  an  idlowance  lor  teaching  tfaose  children  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  pay  fees ;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  toaebers  in  the  BilddleK*lafls 
schools  or  colleges^  and  to  give  a  certain  nomber  of  bnmries  to  enable  poor 
bojs  to  go  on  with  their  education  if  thej  seem  fit  for  it ;  and  to  support  tbe 
whole  of  the  university  expenses,  indoding  the  salaries  of  principi^  regents^ 
readers,  and  servants,  and  the  bursaries  or  seholarsfaipe  given  lo  encourage  de» 
servhig  stndentSw  The  property  of  the  old  Scottish  chivch  was  so  exteasivev 
that  had  Knox  got  the  third  of  it  for  educational  purposes,  Scotland  woold  liave 
had  the  wealthiest^  instead  of  the  poorest,  educational  endowments  of  any  coon- 
try.  But  at  this  point  Knox^s  scheme  brolce  down  entir^y.  The  robber  Lorda 
of  the  Congregation  had  got  possession  of  the  M  church  kods,  aad  refused  to 
give  tliem  up  or  any  part  of  them. 

Oommid&ion  of  1095. 

The  act  of  1695,  appointing  the  commission  of  sixty-  memben,  begins  by  re- 
citing the  need  of  inquiry  to  insnre  that  all  who  hold  offioe  in  the  universities 
should  be  'pious,  able,  and  well  affected;'  or,  as  tt  goes  on  to  define  these  <{aali- 
ties^  *  should  subscribe  the  confession  of  feith,  swear  allegianoe  to  their  present 
m^estiea,  and  be  of  good  and  sufficient  literaturei'  All  who  do  not  iulftU  theaa 
conditions,  the  oommisnoners  are  enjoined  *  to  purge  out  and  remove.'  Th0 
commissioners  are  to  have  power  to  issue  'instructions  and  hijunctions  as  thej 
shall  think  fit  to  give  them;'  and  lastly,  this  eommission  'is  to  endure  aye  and 
while  their  mi^jesties  shall  recall  and  discharge  the  same '  (sie). 

On  the  task  thus  appointed,  the  commissioDerB  went  to  woric  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  Not  a  rule  or  regulation  apparently  was  f^  fiiom  their  in- 
trospection and  criticism :  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  by  the  ofBcets 
of  the  college,  down  to  the  hours  at  which  the  students  were  to  be  in  their 
cluimbers,  and  the  proficiency  which  the  St^'antl*  were  expected  to  show  on 
entrance,  tliere  is  nothing  which  is  not  passed  in  review.  Some  of  their  regu- 
lations are  both  practical  and  useful  No  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sities without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Punctual  attend- 
ance and  strict  discipline  are  enfbrced.  To  prevent  'vagrancy  and  vice,'  the 
students  are  to  wear  red  gowns^  the  regents  (or  masters)  gowns  of  black.  The 
hebdomadar  is  to  '  lye  in  the  college,'  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  behavior  of 
the  students.  Moving  fVom  a  lower  to  n  higher  daas  is  not  to  be  possible  except 
on  condition  of  due  proficiency.  There  is  a  strict  inqniiy  into  the  revenues  of 
the  universities.  Bnt  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  commissionerB  inters 
fered,  and  with  which  they  were  hardly  vefy  well  fitted  to  deal.  It  had  all  along 
been  the  habit  in  ti)e  Scotch  universities  that  there  should  be  ibur  rtgenU^  who 
were  responsible  for  all  the  teaching  in  each  college.  The  coarse  extended  over 
four  years,  to  which  the  names  of  Be^iofu^  Semia^  BocMm^  and  Magiatnmds 
were  applied.  The  four  regents  took  the  Bi^ns  by  ianm,  and  carried  them  oa 
through  their  course  until  they  ended  their  JCagistraad's  year  and  became  griad- 

*  Thit  to  a  word  TuriBerfy  in  eommon  use  in  nil  th«  Bootch  Univ«rtiti«i,  now  nlmott  forgottmi. 
It  denoted  the  memben  of  the  Jonior  eleaee,  end  n  probably  a  eorrnpUon  oT  fagani^  tfaoie  dti- 
leo*  of  the  CMt  Jlttdnuea  who  were  jet  new  to  her  ueecei,  and  fkwh  fiom  the  eoontry. 
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oatoA  As  each  ytv  had  ita  own  preflcifbed  8Ql]!|oet,  tiite  involred  tm  noapudnU 
ttnoe  wilh  aU  tbe  aabJedCi  embraoed  in  tbeconricii)umoii  tie  part  of  the  ragenl; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  made  it  probable  that  the  regent  had  no  more 
than  a  gieneral  aoqwdntanee  with  angr.  To  a  eertaift  extent)  the  oommiasionerB 
were  conadoas  of  tfaia  defiwt)  bat  th^  prorlded  cmAy  a  partial  remedj.  Thef 
recommended  thai  there  ehould  be  a  *  fixed  regent*  for  the  Greek  claaa,  whoaa 
basineas  it  ahould  be  lo  teach  the  atodenta  of  one  year  only,  and  to  teach  them 
nothing  bat  Greek.  IP0  this  onat  of  the  unireiaitlea  ol^aeted,  but  none  more 
than  the  IJniverii^  of  Gksgow.  This  goes,  they  aeem  to  aay,  either  too  fiu*,  or 
not  fitf  enough.  It  impUea  a  alight  on  onr  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  we  be* 
liere  to  be  undeaerred.  B«t  if  it  is  to  be  partially  carried  oot^  let  it  be  done  in 
fhll.  'With  aU  subm{aii0n«'  they  go  on,  'the  ploralitie  of  our  nomber  here  doe 
think  tbe  flxatk>n  of  all  claases  in  ererie  uniTersltie  rerie  neeessarie;'  and  they 
proceed  to  giire  tlieir  reaaon&  It  prevents  Jealousy  and  aoimoai^  between  the 
regents :  men,  besides, '  are  more  fit  for  teaching  that  part  allotted  to  them,  than 
by  this  ambulatorle  way  they  can  be.'  In  this  suggeation,  tbe  '  masters  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow*  hit  upon  tbe  rery  point  on  which  the  fhtnm  character  of 
the  Scotch  nnivenritiea  was  in  a  great  degree  to  hinge.  The  regents  were  evi- 
dently  like  the  tutors  in  an  English  univereity.  They  had  a  certain  number  of 
students  to  look  after:  they  superintended  all  their  work :  they  gave  their  per* 
sonal  advice  and  help:  bat  they  did  not  stand,  aa  it  were,  at  the  gateway  of 
some  special  domain  of  knowledge,  to  deeper  researches  in  which  they  mi{^ 
open  the  way.  When  the  regents  ceased  to  rear  the  Bi^  op  to  the  Hagia- 
trand,  wlien  they  were  allocated  to  one  special  branch  of  learning,  they  then 
ceased  to  be  tuton^  and  became  profssaors,  and  the  first  hint  of  the  change 
comes  in  this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Glasgow  University,  addresaed  to  the 
oommisaionen  of  169&. 

But  the  interference  of  the  commissionere  with  the  studies  of  tlie  universities 
did  not  end  here.  The  regents  they  recommend  are  not  to  be  appointed  with* 
out  standing  a  competition  by  anyone  who  may  challenge  their  claim ;  and  this 
ckiim  is  to  be  made  good  only  'by  diapute  and  prognmme  in  caae  of  competi- 
tion.* Whether  this  would  attract  the  best  masters  of  higher  learning  may  well 
be  doubted,  but  more  than  this  waa  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  these  ap- 
pointments. '  Not  only  the  abilitiea  and  learning  of  tlie  parties  *  are  to  be  con- 
aidered,  '  but  alto  their  piety,  good  life  and  conversatkin,  prudence,  fitness  for 
the  place,  afiectioa  for  the  government  of  Church  and  State  now  established, 

* 

and  other  good  qualificationa  complexly.*  In  other  words,  a  good  political  ad- 
herent would  run  tbe  beat  chance  of  appoUitment^  and  the  oommissk>n  manages 
to  say  flo  pretty  plainly. 

Thua  appointed,  the  regents  are  to  teach  what  they  are  told,  and  no  mora 
In  the  first  year,.  Greek,  and  it  alone^  is  to  be  taught;  in  the  second  (semi  or 
samen)  year,  'Logioks,  without  mixture  of  what  concerns  Metaphysicks;*  in  the 
third, '  Etliicks^  general  and  speciall;*  and  in  tbe  fourth,  'Speoiail  physicks  and 
pneumatok>gia  (peychology).*  More  than  this,  the  students  are  not  to  spend 
their  time  'in  writing  their  coarses  of  philosophy  in  their  dass,*  but  there  is  to 
be  'printed  an  uniform  course  of  phUoaopby,  to  be  hereafiier  taught  in  all  the 
colleges.*  It  is  tliis  hist  restrietioo,  as  well  aa  the  baniabment  of  metapbyaice, 
that  chieAy  rouaea  the  discontent,  aa  for  aa  they  dare  show  it,  of  the  universi- 
ties. Glasgow,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  ready  to  submit  to  it ;  and  in  their, 
overture,  the  masters  of  that  university  even  hint  that  it  might  be  well  to  assign 
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to  each  miLvenitj  iti  own  special  aal^ecfr-^logic  and  metapliTsica  (they  objjeot 
to  give  up  the  latter)  to  one ;  ethics  to  another ;  phTsios  to  a  third ;  and  to  a 
fourth,  mathematios. 

But  JSklinbnrgh  and  St  Andrews  employ  both  expoetolation  and  banter  to 
meet  the  proposal  '  We  indeed  approTe^*  says  8t  Andrews^  *  that  masters  be 
not  allowed  to  teach  or  yent  errorS)  or  dangerous  prindplei^  and  are  sure  none 
can  be  charged  upon  us.'  But  this  is  a  different  matter  from  haring  a  printed 
course,  which  is  to  supply  irregularity  of  attendance,  to  limit  the  teacher,  and 
through  which  students  may  trust  to  'the  help  of  country  pedants^  .  .  .  which 
may  in  a  short  time  bring  schools  in  contempt  and  multiply  dunces  in  the  name 
of  scholars.  We  think  it  hard,*  they  say,  *to  stint  or  confine  from  improving 
notions  and  invenUona  in  matters  merely  philosophick,  seeing  men  soon  and 
often  alter  their  thoughts.'  Then  as  to  writing  the  dictates  *To  write,'  they 
say,  *is  not  altogether  in  rain;  many  romember  things  the  better  (that)  they 
write  them,  and  students  should  not  be  dry-fingered.'  But  it  is  the  banter 
of  Edinburgh  which  is  most  amusing.  *  We  heartily  concur  in  your  lordships' 
suggestiona,'  they  say,  'not  doubting  but  your  lordships  will  at  the  same  ume 
be  careful  to  preyent  the  inconveniences  which  attend  all  changes,  and  may  at- 
tend this  change  of  the  method  of  leamhig.'  The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  such 
*  compleat  ^stem  of  philosophy '  is  quite  ready  to  their  hand.  '  We  know  one 
indeed,  the  F?ulo9ophia  vetus  ei  novo,  but  (this  to  a  Parliamentary  oommisRion  in 
1695)  it  is  done  by  a  Popish  author,  and  smells  rank  of  that  religion.  Though 
it  be  a  pretty  book^  yet  it  can  not  be  the  standard  to  be  taught,  laboring  with 
obscurity,  unintelligible  by  youths;  short  in  the  topicks,  runnmg  out  into  di- 
gressions idly,  and  making  use  (horrible  to  say  I)  of  Protestant  arguments  as 
examples  of  sophisms.'  The  commissioners  were  snrely  not  thinking  of  this? 
But  '  Dorodon,  his  logicks  are  too  prolix ;  Burgesdick's  logicks  hardly  deserve 
the  name.'  It  can  not  bo  *  Henry  Moor's  ethicks,'  they  are  'grossly  Arminian.' 
Mr.  Gaoen, '  he  is  prolix  in  his  didacticka.  Le  Cleric  is  merely  soepticalL'  For 
Descartes,  'and  others  of  his  gang,'  they  have  each  and  all  their  own  incon* 
veniences.  '  So^  upon  the  whole,  we  can  not  think  of  any  course  of  philosophy 
extant  sufficient  to  be  taught.  So  perhaps  we  might  humbly  suggest  that  the 
present  method  be  kept  until  your  lordships^  in  your  wisdom,  can  supply  us 
with  one  complete  printed  course.' 

Commiaaitm  of  1826  and  IBSO^^Kew  GmtmMon,  1877. 

Under  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Mtnistiy  in  1826,  a  Boyal  Commission  was  issued 
and  renewed  in  1830,  which  reported  in  1837  in  four  iblio  volumes,  ftill  of  ma* 
terial  for  a  history  of  the  universitiee,  and  wise  snggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment These  suggestions  were  considered,  and  entered  Into  the  act  of  1868^ 
and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  commissioners  appomted  under  that  act  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  universities.  By  that  act  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  abolished,  and  the  headships  of  the  unlversitiea  were  no 
longer  made  prises  of  the  National  Church,  and  the  administration  of  each 
university  was  greatly  simplified. 

The  new  Commission  of  1876,  is  composed  of  the  Lerd  President  of  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  two  members  of  the  Cdlege  of  Justice^  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
Duke  of  Buceleuch,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glas> 
gow;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfidr,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Huxley,  who  have  been  Lord  Bectors  of  8t.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen. 
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DirFIBZNOBS  IN  XirOLISH  AND  SCOTCH  tntlTSBSITIEa* 

1.  Their  PrqxircUory  Schools  and  Teachers, 
Nomeroua  as  are  the  undei^gradoates  at  the  English  uniTersities  who  do  not 
come  from  the  pablic  schoolSi  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  the  tone 
of  the  universities,  is  taken  from  that  of  the  public  schools.  The  English  pub- 
lic school-boj  lives  again  at  Oxford  in  the  clique  belonging  to  his  own  school ; 
the  social  usages,  the  verj  phraseology,  the  standard  of  attainment,  all  are  in 
the  main  colored  by  public  school  life.  In  some  cases  an  even  closer  tie  exists, 
such  as  that  between  Eton  and  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  or  between  Win- 
*  Chester  and  New  college  in  Oxford.  The  Eton  foundationer  looks  to  King's  as 
the  natural  goal  of  his  school  life ;  the  Winchester  boy  emerges  in  Oxford  into 
the  society  of  those  who  have  been  his  compeers,  only  a  year  removed,  at 
school  In  all  cases,  the  tone  alike  of  lecture-room  and  of  society  is  a  reflection 
of  that  of  the  schools.  But  while  this  gives  a  certain  uniformity,  it  also  in- 
sures in  the  main  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  The  universities  can  count 
with  certainty  upon  a  supply  of  &irly  educated  youths,  possessing  an  average 
standard  of  intelligence,  although  perhaps  endued  with  a  certain  monotony  of 
tone  and  tliought  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  public  schools  do  for  the  univer- 
sities. They  not  only  act  as  their  nurseries,  they  also  afford  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  more  or  less  lucrative  posts  to  which  a  training  at  the  universities  is  the 
recognized  stepping-stone.  The  universities  possess  no  more  unassailable 
source  of  indirect  patronage  than  that  which  is  open  to  them  in  the  public 
schools.  No  instrument  by  which  they  can  affect  the  broad  middle  stratum 
of  society  is  more  powerful  than  this,  whereby  they  form  the  center,  as  it  were, 
toward  which  the  whole  energies  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  tending,  and  the  single  source  from  which  the  staff  of  the  public  schools  ia 
recruited.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  may  be  defective :  granted  that  it  ia 
BO,  the  existence  of  such  deficiency  is  recognized  by  the  universities  in  tolerat- 
ing the  poll  or  pass  degree.  But  the  fact  that  it  reaches,  on  the  whole,  a  &ir 
average,  enables  tlie  universities  to  take  for  granted  in  those  who  come  to  them 
a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
ordinary  university  curriculum. 

The  ParoeMai  Schocimaskr, 
The  type  of  Groldsmith's  schoohnaster,  the  wondennent  of  the  villagers  '  that 
one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew,'  was  &r  more  common  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  His  salary,  it  ia  true,  was  of  the  scantiest  Some  £40  or  £50  a 
year,  with  a  scrap  of  cabbage  garden  and  a  very  modest  house,  constituted  the 
utmost  emoluments  of  his  offloe.  fiis  work  was  hard,  and  his  days  were  spent 
in  the  dose  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  school-room,  where  his  attention  was 
mostly  engaged  in  wielding  the  '  taws,'  or  indoctrinating  the  urchins  of  the  v?'!- 
lage  into  the  mysteries  of  their  dog-eared  primers.  But  it  was  not  without  its 
charms  in  a  country  which  has  always  yielded  a  plentiiVil  supply  of  men  ready 
to  accept  an  ascetic  independence  rather  than  well-cushioned  subordination. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  his  own  master.  His  tenure  of  house  and  yard  was 
freehold ;  his  possession  could  only  be  disturbed  by  costly  process  of  law,  and 
even  then  only  on  the  assignment  and  the  proof  of  unanswerable  reasons. 
Next  to  the  laird  and  the  minister,  his  was  the  most  respectable  position  in  the 
village.    He  combined  with  the  duties  of  pedagogue  many  oi&ces,  which  though 

*  BriHsk  QHorCir/y  Reviem,  i^pril,  1877. 
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tbej  brought  hfm  in  little  Of  no  money,  yet  brought  him  much  inflnenoe  and  oon- 
^deration.  As  Sectnon  Clerk,  he  generally  held  the  ear  of  the  minister.  As 
Inspector  of  the  Poor,  he  held  a  certain  quasi-magisterial  authority.  As  a 
roliog  elder,  he  had  the  prirflege  of  regularly-recurring  invitations  to  the  manse^ 
and  his  voice  might  even  be  heard  in  the  deliberations  of  the  presbytery,  or  his 
form  be  seen  in  the  annual  procession  of  the  black  coats  up  the  high  street 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  General  Assembly  HaU.  Above  all,  his  was  a  '  sinecure' 
in  the  highest  sense.  His  wants  were  few,  and  care  could  seldom  cross  the 
gateway  of  his  little  garden.  His  ambition  was  best  gratified  if  the  scholarship 
of  some  village  hopefhl,  the  product  of  long  and  weaiy  houis  of  the  soon-to- 
be-fbi^tten  dominie's  labors,  brought  home  honor  for  himself  and  his  old  school 
after  the  annual  spring  prize-givings  at  the  Scotch  universities. 

But  whatever  the  reward,  the  work  this  primitive  type  of  schoolmaster  did 
for  the  Scotch  universities  was  invaluable.  By  him  had  been  trained  a  few 
of  the  'pregnant  spirits,'  as  an  old  college  paper  caUs  them,  amongst  the  crowds 
of  students  who  each  autumn  flocked  to  the  class-rooms  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, where  personal  teaching  or  supervision  was  a  thing  impossible.  From 
him  and  the  stray  students  of  his  training  were  gained  those  habits  of  study, 
and  that  love  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  which  made  a  spirit  of  quaint  and 
imworldly  enthusiasm  not  unknown  in  the  Scotch  universities.  From  him  came 
that  spirit  of  almost  precodous  independence  of  thought  which  constant  and 
individual  association  with  an  older  mind  generally  give&  He  could  often  pride 
himself  in  being  an  alumnus*  of  some  one  of  the  universities,  and  in  preparing 
his  special  pupils,  he  studied  most  dutifblly  the  wants  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  type  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  has  cut  away 
fiom  the  universities  their  best  source  for  such  trained  material  as  they  formerly 
possessed.  On  systematic  secondary  education  they  could  at  no  time  rely. 
But  they  might  at  least  reckon  on  a  certain  supply  of  vigorous  intelligence^ 
trained  according  to  the  diverse  idiosyncrasies  of  teacher  or  pupil.  On  the  con- 
stant friction  which  the  intercourse  of  such  diverse  elements  produced,  on  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  half-digested  information  which  the  Scotch  student  some- 
times possessed,  on  his  habituation  to  free  and  original  independence  of  though^ 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  Chat  the  whole  life  of  tlie  Scotch  university  turned. 
But  of  late  years  that  independent,  albeit  erratic^  culture  has  goue^  and  yet  no 
systematic  training  has  come  to  take  its  place.  Secondary  education  in  Scot- 
land languishes,  not  from  want  of  material,  not  from  indilTerenoe  as  to  its  valuo^ 
but  simply  because  that  dass  upon  whose  almost  gratuitous  and  lltAil  assistanoe 
it  depended  has  been  turned  to  other  work.  No  village  schoolmaster  now  ooold 
find  time  to  prepare  one  or  two  special  pupfls  for  the  univeraities.  His  time 
would  be  wasted ;  the  average  of  his  school  would  be  lowered ;  the  year  wotdd 
end  with  the  disaster  of  an  unfavorable  report ;  and  he  night  desen^ly,  as 
neglecting  the  duty  whk)h  is  property  his,  find  himself  oast  adrift  by  an  unsym* 
pathetic  School  Board  as  Mnoompetent,  unfit,  and  inefficient'  The  work  of  hb 
pntbmioTL  now  lies  elsewhere,  and  he  has  plenty  of  masters  ready  to  see  that  it 
is  performed.  But  meanthne  the  universities  suffer.  They  have  to  p^oop  to  the 
level  of  their  students.    The  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow  has  to  initiate  his 

*  H  an  iBtomCiBf  wtani  imbltobid  in  the  lUport  6f  1817,  wt  fini  flMt  SB!  puMim  hsrt  pnio- 
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Junior  ckis-Hir  Tytoom^^Mo  fhe  Gveek  Alphtbet.  To  do  Ihis  for  a  mixed 
cIms  of  one  hondred  aad  flAjf  «tii4oiili|  of  all  agei^  of  all  degrees  of  mental 
teaimng,  of  all  oapaoliieB^  h  aoI  only  an  tmoongenial,  it  is  alao  a  hop^eae  task. 
It  eTidently  renden  imposaiUe  tlie  aobievement  of  any  high  staBdard  of  schol- 
anihip  before  the  end  of  tiie  tfane  yefln'  oonise;  and  as  a  (hct^  the  Greek  gram- 
mar, a  rsry  small  aaount  of  Gveek  pme  oomposltion,  and  the  reading  of  it|  it 
may  be,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  a  book  of  Thnqydidei^  and  a  Greek  play,  is  the 
measare  of  their  acliieremento  in  Greek  literature  to  the  bulk  eren  of  the  bet- 
ter students.  The  institution  of  the  elementary  Greek  daas  is  not  a  new  one^ 
nor  is  the  complaint  of  ito  neeesri^  mged  Ibr  the  fint  tune  in  reeent  yean; 
bat  nndonbtedly  tiie  lack  of  that  preliminary  traming  which  the  old  parochial 
schoolmasters  ftimished  to  a  ibw  stadents^  and  which  more  or  kss  leavened  the 
iriiole  mass,  has  both  made  the  nooessifrf  greater,  and  the  demand  ibr  a  remedy 
more  urgent  It  is  tme  that  a  scaittorad  few,  whose  training  has  been  more 
systematic^  oome  from  the  two  or  three  eobools  in  the  prindpid  cities  where  tlie 
system  has  been  modeled  more  or  leas  on  that  of  the  English  public  schools ; 
bat  it  is  not  they  who  give  the  tone  to  the  unirersities,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  de* 
sirable  that  they  should.  Howerer  well  trahsed  ae  sobool^boys,  they  are  school- 
boys  only ;  the  sturdy  independence,  tlie  raluaUe^  though  uncouth,  originality 
which  the  typical  Scotch  student  often  poooeaaos,  is  not  theirs.  The  pity  would 
be  less  did  the  Scotch  uniTenities  feel  only  that  they  were  obliged  to  open  their 
doors  to  ill-trained  school-boys;  but  this  is  tUsi  all.  Plenty  of  good  material  la 
there,  only  it  is  often  thrown  away  for  want  of  a  certain  preliminary  trainings 
Plenty  of  ardor  for  study,  plenty  of  earnestness  in  aim,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sootch  student^  but  the  opportunity  comes  too  late,  and  the  unirenity  profoaKHT 
enly  foels  himself  impotent  to  retiieve  the  omissions  whose  HI  eflbote  he  sees  so 

dearly. 

2.  OoU&georLomeiUcLif^ofiheStitdenL 

The  contrast  between  the  two  systems  is  even  more  marked  when  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  life  of  the  student  m  each  countiy.  It  is  a  contrast  Tisible  in  the 
yery  name.  The  youth  of  fourteen  or  upward  at  Glasgow  finds  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  dignified  title  of  *  student;'  his  compeer  at  Oxford,  never  less  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  is  only  '  tlie  undergradoato.'  Let  us  pk^tnre  the  llfo  of  ■ 
eountiy  student  at  one  of  the  Sootoh  universities,  situated  perhaps  m  the  center 
of  a  large  coamtercial  town*  Onoe  settled  m  a  lodging  hi  one  of  the  crowded 
thoroughfitfes,  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  university  is  in  the  purchase  of  his 
matriculation  and  dass  tmket,  a  transaction  carried  out  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  if  he  were  paying  a"  railway  fare  or  securing  a  seat  at  a  theater. 
From  the  collage  notioes  he  learns  when  the  class  openfl^  and  at  the  hour— it 
may  be  eight  o'clock  on  a  November  Booming— ^he  reaches  the  door  of  the  ke- 
ture-room  from  his  lodging  in  the  town.  He  must  find  his  own  place  in  a 
erowd  of  well  nigh  two  hundred  students,  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  that 
he  be  punctual  in  hia  attendance^  For  four  minutes  after  the  hour  the  bell  con- 
tinues to  ring ;  but  the  instant  that  it  ceasei^  tbotigh  his  foot  may  be  on  the  hMt 
step  of  the  staircase,  a  grimly  humorous  janitor  closes  the  door  in  his  thee,  and 
perhaps,  with  a  (tee  and  easy  jocukri^,  indulges  in  a  little  sarcasm  at  his  ex- 
pease.  The  roll  is  calledf  the  woric  of  the  dasa  arranged,  and  the  routine  which 
is  to  be  repeated  for  five  or  six  months  begins.  The  hour  passed,  he  leavea  the 
room,  and  after  one  or  two  houra  of  the  same  sort  in  other  dass-rooms^  he  is,  so 
for  as  the  college  is  oonoemed,  left  to  himself  for  the  day.    No  attempt  at  moral 
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discipline,  no  attempt  at  tutorial  goidanoe  or  aaiiataiioe^  no  attempt  to  insore 
that  some  part  of  the  day  is  given  to  private  work,  is  ever  thought  o£  So  fiff 
as  the  ooll^ge  aath<Hities  are  oonoemed,  he  is  free  to  initiate  himself  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  tavern  life  of  the  city.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow,  only  very  re- 
cent changes  have  removed  the  dangerous  attnustions  of  that  life  finom  the  very 
precincts  of  the  university.  In  many  cases,  the  student's  lodging  must  still  be 
in  neighborhoods  where  they  abound,  and  for  all  they  are  within  easy  dis- 
tanooL  Tlie  youug  student's  fl»t  introduction  to  the  gateway  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  blended  with  no  impressive  associations.  The  huny  and  bustle  of  the 
city  crowds  in  upon  the  college,  and  save  for  the  hour  or  two  when  he  is  pres- 
ent at  lecture,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  dty  life.  Leammg  dwells  in  no  shady 
quadrangles ;  no  graces  of  architecture  carry  bade  his  imagination  insensibly  to 
the  hallowed  associatioos  and  the  long-drawn  sympathy  of  the  post.  Four  cen- 
turies of  university  history  lie  behind  him,  but  they  have  been  centuries  in 
which  adversity  has  been  mingled  in  no  small  degree  with  a  scanty  and  rare 
prosperity.  The  continuity  of  their  history  has  more  than  once  been  roughly 
broken.  They  have  left  no  relics  to  tell  of  the  devot&em  which  a  home  of  learn- 
ing could  inspire.    The  '  pious  founder '  is  ocmspicuous  only  by  his  rarity. 

The  Scotch  student  is  a  stranger,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  the  influences  that 
university  life,  under  happier  or  more  congenial  cironmstances,  might  give,  but 
he  deserves  abundant  praise  in  that  he  gains  so  much  from  the  little  that  is 
given  him.  That  bracing  atmosphere  of  self-dependenoe^  that  pressing  neces- 
sity for  exertion  and  for  self-denial,  is  to  him  the  air  in  which  he  best  thrivesL 

When  he  Joins  the  university,  the  student  does  not  enroll  himself  the  mem- 
ber of  a  college  which  claims  to  dispose  of  some  fhiee  or  four  yean  of  his  life. 
He  pays  a  fee  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  connection  with 
the  univeraity  ceases  until  it  is  renewed  afresh  the  next  year.  When,  how,  or 
indeed  whether  at  all,  he  proceed  to  his  degree,  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  judg- 
ment But  at  the  end  of  each  college  session,  the  rewards  for  eminence  in  the 
classes  are  dispensed  according  to  the  votes  of  the  students,  who  are  thus  con- 
stituted Judges  over  their  feUows ;  and  the  prises  thus  sludged  are  distributed, 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  at  a  public  meeting,  which  answera^in  some  degree  to 
the  '  Laureation '  ceremony  of  old  days.  Nay,  more  than  this,  the  highest  bon* 
oraiy  office  in  connection  with  eadi  university-- an  honor  which,  troublesome 
as  it  must  often  be^  has  been  held  and  prized  by  a  long  Une  of  the  greatest 
names  amongst  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  oraton  of  Great  Britain — ^is  dispensed 
according  to  the  votes,  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  OomUia  of  four  nations. 
Once  every  two  or  three  years,  the  college  walls  are  plastered  with  electioneer- 
ing squibs,  and  an  electoral  contest,  turning  generally  on  political  prindplei^ 
and  conducted  with  all  the  addity  cf  emulation  which  might  be  expected  where 
material  mtereets  are  at  stake,  agitates  for  weeks  the  bosoms  of  the  youthftd  con- 
stituency. Nor  is  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  one  merely  honorary.  He  may  play 
a  very  important  part,  both  in  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  university ;  and  yet  all  attempts  to  wrest  the  election  ih)m  the 
students  have  failed. 

ChUeff9  L^e  m  Bngtatid. 

Oontrast  with  this  the  life  of  the  English  University.  There  the  undergrad- 
uate finds  college  life  take  hold  of  him,  even  before  its  educational  work  begins. 
His  lodging,  his  mode  of  life^  his  sodety,  are  all  to  be  found  within  the  walls 
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of  the  collegei  The  few  non-coUegiate  students  have  had  no  such  effect  ia 
modifying  the  tone  of  either  universit/  as  to  make  them  any  thing  more  than  a 
rare  exception.  The  mass  of  the  undergraduates  still  come,  and  still  must  con- 
tinue  to  come,  under  the  influence  of  college  life.  Before  a  lecture  is  attended, 
before  an  hour's  work  has  been  done,  the  associations  of  the  place,  its  rules,  its 
ceremonies,  its  obeerranoes,  hare  insensiblj  closed  in  upon  him.  He  must  pass 
a  qualifying  examination,  in  parts  so  simple  that  most  Scotch  students  would 
consider  it  to  be  something  of  a  degredation,  and  yet  demanding  a  fixed  and 
imperatiTe  modicum  In  certain  directions,  which,  with  his  defective  preliminaiy 
training,  that  student  might  find  It  hard  to  satisQr.  The  roles  and  honrs  for 
leaving  college,  the  morning  roll-call  or  chapel,  the  common  meal,  the  half- 
official  bedmaker  or  scout,  all  impress  the  ft^eshman  with  the  fiM^t,  before  his  first 
daj  is  done,  that  he  is  the  member  of  a  monastic  and  disciplined  institution. 
He  must  acquiesce  in  an  unwritten  social  oode^  not  severe  indeed,  but  unbend- 
ing in  its  strictness.  His  very  amusements  are  regulated  for  him.  When 
attendance  at  lecture  begins,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  same  Ufa  In  some  room 
— perhaps  a  special  lecture-room — but  more  likely  the  sitting-room  of  the  lec- 
turer or  tutor,  the  audience  of  a  few  undergraduates  assembles.  They  dispose 
themselves  round  the  table,  and  the  lecture  is  delivered  in  a  half  conversational 
way.  The  professorial  lectures  in  connection  with  the  university  are  of  course 
different,  but  form  only  a  slight  element  in  undergraduate  life.  Besides  these 
half  conversational  lectures  aforesaid,  he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
college,  who  is  answerable  for  the  lectures  he  attends,  for  the  amount  of  read- 
mg  he  manages  to  accomplish,  and  for  his  general  amenableness  to  discipline. 
In  this  bond  lies  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  charac- 
teristic, parts  of  college  life  at  Oxford:  the  student  is  not  isolated,  but  feels  him- 
self the  member  of  a  regolated  community,  and  the  special  charge  of  one,  at' 
least,  of  those  who  lead  it  Beyond  these  minor  regnlations,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  university  systems  widens  and  deepens  as  we  come  to  the  larger 
range  of  associations  comprised  in  the  life  of  an  English  undergraduate.  He 
must  be  dull  of  imagination — perhaps  he  is  often  dull  of  imagination — ^to  feel 
no  impulse  stirred  by  all  the  historic  past  of  which  the  life  around  him  appeare 
only  the  outcome  of  to-day.  The  quiet  and  scholastic  dignity  of  the  college 
precincts,  the  slowly  amassed  treasures  which  learning  has  gathered  round  her 
as  the  offerings  of  ages,  the  memories  of  the  past  brought  home  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  scenes  in  which  that  past  seems  still  to  live,  all  this  has  an  influence 
none  the  less  telling  because  often  drawn  in  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient.  It  may  be  that  all  this  is  only  the  feticbism  of  learning  or  education, 
that  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  sublimated  superstition.  But  we  must  be  forgiven 
if  we  cling  to  those  associations  which  an  English  university  can  still  give,  if  we 
find  something  in  the  possession  of  a  dignified  history  and  a  fitting  home  which 
deepens  a  love  in  itself  not  unworthy,  nor  likely,  evei^if  ignoble,  to  endure  too 
permanentiy  amklst  the  opposite  infinences  that  must  soon  assail  it. 

Bright,  indeed,  would  be  the  hopes  for  Scottish  learning,  if  one,  at  least,  among 
her  seats — say  the  oldest,  and  that  least  pressed  by  the  hurry  and  the  bustie 
of  our  thne— were  to  gain  such  a  fhbric ;  not  of  gaudy  splendor,  but  worthy 
of  a  past  so  dignified,  though  so  austere  as  hers.  A  new  light  would  rise  upon 
that  northern  shore^  to  replaoe  that  which  shone  ages  back  from  the  burnished 
roof  of  her  cathedral 
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The  BeetonMp—Jis  Likrajkitn, 

The  office  of  Rector,  the  direct  repreaentatiT^  of  the  atudenVs  iaterest 
in  the  administrfttion  of  UniTersity  affairSi  is  now  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
altboagb  an  oflSoer  umilaj-ly  elected  belonged  to  the  old  Continental  Uni- 
yersitiea» — as  the  arbiter  in  quarrels  between  students,  and  between  prop 
fessors  and  studentSi  such  natters  belonged  to  the  Recier's  Courts  and 
any  severe  sentence,  such  as  rustication  and  ezpaWoOy  could  be  pro- 
nounced only  by  the  Rector.  It  became  incorporated  into  the  organizik 
tion  of  Glasgow  because  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Mieholas  Y.  constituting 
a  general  study,  the  new  institution  was  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  the  same  way, 
and  at  an  earlier  date,  the  University  of  St  Andrews  was  modeled 
after  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  the  Rector  was  chosen  by  the  four 
procurators  who  represented  the  four  nations  into  which  the  students 
were  divided  according  to  the  districts  from  which  th^y  came.  Edin- 
burgh did  not  possess  a  Rector  in  1858. 

The  office  has  been  filled  from  time  to  time  by  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  has  been  improved 
by  the  utterance  of  noble  sentiments  fitly  expressed,  and  through  the 
press,  addressed  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  biographer  (Dr.  Beattie)  of  Thomas  Campbell  has  devoted  a  chafh 
ter  to  the  poet*s  Rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1826  to 
1829,  some  extracto  from  which  will  throw  light  on  the  functions  of  this 
office,  to  which  the  Scotch  studento  are  much  attached^  The  poet  re» 
'gards  his  election,  over  Mr.  Canning,  the  popular  Tory  orator  and 
statesman,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  after  a  heated  canvass,  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  four  nations^  *as  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.' 

The  majority  of  the  profeBSore  having  agreed  to  support  ICr.  Canning,  one  of 
the  rival  candidates,  employed  all  their  influence  to  secofe  his  election.  The 
*KatioD8,'  however,  mosterad  very  atpctng  in  rapport  of  Campbell ;  he  was  ex* 
tolled  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  patriot,  a  poet,  a  British  dasaic — above  all,  as  one 
of  themselves — a  aon  of  the  aame  Alma  Mater ;  the  only  man  living  who  could 
fill  the  office  with  dignity,  and  restore  the  *  invaded  rights'  of  his  constituents! 
It  is  amusing,  at  this  day,  to  peruse  the  clever  and  often  caustic  aigaments  hy 
which  his  claims  were  vindicated  *  against  all  comerSb'  The  enthusiasm  called 
forth  on  the  occasion  was  shared  by  most  of  the  young  talent  in  the  University; 
and,  though  tinctured  with  much  amiable  extravagance,  the  speeches,  in  praise, 
or  in  defense  of  Campbell,  were  often  eloquent,  and  in  every  instance  triumph- 
ant Every  hour  the  tide  flowed  more  strongly  in  his  ftvor ;  every  meeting 
brought  new  volunteers  to  his  standard — 'hoisting  counter  placards,  and  ^oa^ 
ing  their  Jo-pcsans  over  the  College  Green.^  One  of  the  ardent  leaders,  when 
called  upon  to  record  his  vote,  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  thundered  out  ^OampbtttP  His  example  was  followed  bv 
nearly  the  whole  body;  and  *tfais  show  of  hearts,'  as  the  Bector  observed, 
'  made  his  election  a  flattering  distinction— a  sunburst  in  his  experience  of  lift 
— for  he  loved  the  College  of  Glasgow,  as  the  home  and  birtbplaoe  of  intellect' 

The  Rector  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1827.  In  a  letter  dated  the 
13th,  the  new  Rector  witites : — 

I  delivered  my  inaugund  speeds  yesterday  with  completo  snocess ;  tlie  en- 
thusiasm was  immense.  I  dined  afterward  with  the  prorosson^  in  the  Eaco^fi 
with  a  party  of  forty  strangers,  invited  on  my  acoount . . . 
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I  flod  the  Rectonhip  wiU  be  no  sinecure.  I  have  sat  four  honn  examining 
aoooonta,  and  hearing  ej^lanations  from  the  Facultv,  with  Sir  John  Connel,  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  mj  oo-ezaminer  and  yisitor,  to  mom  the  pro&ason  are  anx- 
iona  to  render  their  acooiat&  ...    T.  C. 

In  the  poblialied  RemiiueeeneeB  of  a  StnAent,  there  is  the  foHowing 
BOtioe:-*- 

I  was  a  student  then,  and  like  othera,  was  channed  with  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. We  have  had  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  daj  sucoessirelj  elected 
to  the  office  of  Rector;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Brougham,  X<onl 
Jeffrey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  many  more  celebrated  in  oratory,  sdence, 
and  general  literature.  I  have  heard  all  their  addresses;  but  none  of  them 
came  up  to  that  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Perhaps  we  were  disposed  to  be  enthu- 
siastic, knowing  that  he  was  an  old  gownsman  of  our  own ;  but,  whatever  the 
predisposition  might  have  been,  the  streams  of  eloquence  issued  from  him  and 
carried  us  onward  in  admiration  and  applause  until  poetiy  itself  poured  on  us 
like  a  whelming  flood :  a  flood  that  carried  the  soul  captive  in  its  resistless 
power.  To  say  we  applauded,  is  to  say  nothing.  We  evinced  eveiy  symptom 
of  respect  and  admhtition  from  the  loftiest  tribute,  even  our  tears— drawn  forth 
by  his  eloquent  recollections  of  olden  times— down  to  escorting  him  with  bois- 
terqus  noise  along  the  public  streetsi 

The  '  Rector  Magnifieus,*  under  date  of  April  25,  writes  :— 

The  professors  have  received  me  with  great  poUteneaa, — ^tbe  students  with 
enthusiasm.  The  principal  did  me  the  honor  of  preaching  before  me  yesterday, 
es  Lord  Rector,  in  the  Common  HaU,  where  I  attended  morning  and  evening; 
and  I  am  now  making  the  circuit  of  hearing  the  professore  lecture  in  thetr  dif- 
ferent classes.  I  am  to  stop  till  the  Ist  of  l£iy,  when  the  principal  has  request 
ed  me  to  make  the  valedictory  address,  which  he  usually  ddivere  to  the  students 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  session.  Meanwhile,  I  attend  the  Faculty  Hall  daily, 
and,  with  several  of  the  professcfs,  go  through  an  inspection  of  their  books  and 
records;  and  take*  notes,  in  order  to  quali^  myself  for  knowing  how  ikr  the 
riglits  of  the  students  are  respected,  and  the  vast  ftinds  of  the  college  properlv 
Applied.  There  is  great  openness  in  the  conduct  of  the  professors,  and  a  wiu- 
ingness  to  be  examined  on  all  points,  that  augurs  well  mv  them.  They  have 
«vea  expressed  their  thanks  to  me  for  not  running  away,  like  the  most  of  Rec- 
tors, leaving  their  duties  unfiilfiUed,  and  the  professors  to  be  calumniated  by  the 
suspicions  of  the  students. 

On  the  Slst  of  Haj,  Campbell  was  again  in  London,  and  busilj  en- 
gaged in  his  two-fold  duties  of  Rector  and  editor.  The  first  of  his  series 
of  *  Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow/  was  now  sent  to  the  press,  and 
pablished  for  graloitous  distribution  among  his  young  constituents. 
These  letters,  on  the  epochs  of  literature,  appeared,  though  not  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  in  *  The  New  Monthly :'  and  confirmed  the  high  impresaiomi 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  of  taste,  eloquence,  and  classic  erudition. 
His  welcome  from  the  late  scene  of  his  labors  in  Scotland,  was  very  em- 
phatically expressed  by  his  firiends  in  London,  whose  kindness  and  boe- 
pitality  were  redoubled  on  his  return  to  Seymour  street  But  the  grand 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  and  to  which,  to  a  certam  extent, 
be  had  pledged  himself  was  to  investigate  theur  ri^ts,  and  secure  certaia 
adimntages  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  of  whiofa.  It  was  alledged,  they 
had  been,  hitherto,  ui\iustly  deprived. 

.My  ItA,  1887.— A  gold  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  composition  in 
Vnglish  veise^  that  shall  be  exeonted  by  any  student  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, before  the  20th  of  January,  1 828.  The  invited  competitors  are  all  students 
who  may  attend  during  the  ensuing  session.    The  subject  and  tlie  length  of  the 
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Bea  Chair  o/Educatian,  1816.— iVv/.  J.  K  D.  JtfnU^b^Ji. 
The  Chair  of  Eduoation  was  Imioded  in  1876,  bj  the  Trosteee  of  Dr.  BeS— 
the  Earl  of  Leren  and  MelTilla,  Yiaoount  lUrkcaldy,  and  Mr.  John  Cook,  W.&, 
Sdinborgh.    It  contemplates  the  instniction  and  training  of  Teachers  in  the 
Scienoe  and  Art  of  Teaching ;  and  the  suliject  is  divided  into  Three  Parts: 

I.  The  Thsort. — ^This  inclndes  an  inqniry  into  the  Psychoh^  of  the  growing 
mind — a  collection  of  the  knowledge  we  hare  of  that  fnun  olMwrration — an  at- 
tempt  to  estimate  the  mode,  rate^  and  kind  of  growth  bjr  experiment;  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  rarions  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  thoughts^  emotions,  and  sets  of  drcomstances  upon  the  char- 
acter. The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understanding, 
the  reason,  the  will,  the  imagination,  the  social  emotions — ^have  to  be  examined. 
The  relation  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  sides  of  human  nature  to 
each  other  has  to  be  shown ;  and  the  end  of  all  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Education  clearly  perceived.  The  best  meaus  toward  the  rarious  niiuor  ends 
— such  as,  the  buUding  up  of  a  sound  understanding,  the  Ibrmation  of  a  just 
habit  of  action  in  the  soul,  etc ,  etc. — ^are  to  be  inquired  into  and  discussed. 
The  forms  of  school-life,  and  the  relation  of  school-lUb  to  the  ordinary  public 
life  of  this  country,  will  also  be  examined.  Under  this  head,  too,  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed the  theories  and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  education. 

II.  The  History. — ^This  indudes  the  history  of  the  notions  regarding  educa- 
tion and  the  processes  employed  in  producing  it  followed  by  all  nations  that  are 
CflJled  dvilizeicl — ^thai  is,  who  have  endeavored  to  found  forms  of  society  favora- 
ble to  the  erowth  of  what  is  best  in  man.  It  thereiore  takes  notice  of  the  chief 
educations!  ideas  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Jews,  of  Early,  Me- 
dieval, and  Reformed  Christianity,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
have  practiced,  or  thought  and  written  on,  education.  It  collects  also  the  best 
and  most  inspiring  statements  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden,  Milton,  Locke,  Jean 
Paul,  Ooetbe,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  It  discusses  and  compares  the  edu- 
cational ideas  and  processes  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestaloaai,  Ratich,  Jaco- 
tot,  Diesterweg,  Frobel,  fte. ;  and  it  also  examines  and  weighs  the  educational 
aims,  beliefs,  habits,  snd  processes  of  the  national  systems  which  exist  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  other  countries. 

III.  Tub  PRAcniCE.— Tliis  includes  an  examination  of  all  tlie  processes  at 
present  going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  country — ^the  relation  of  these  processes 
to  the  growth  of  tlie  mind,  and  their  value  considered  as  means  to  endsi  It 
therefore  discusses  the  teaching  of  languages — how  they  may  best  be  taught, 
what  are  the  mental  habits  to  to  created,  what  are  the  difficultiesi  either  inher- 
ent in  the  language  or  adlierent  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taught, 
which  beset  the  road  of  the  teacher,  and  how  he  may  reduce  these  difficulties 
to  a  minimum.  The  difference  between  our  aims  in  teaching  daseical  and  mod- 
em languages,  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  means,  is  also  discussed. 
Tiie  best  methods  of  teaching  science,  especially  the  sdenoes  of  observation, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  these  roust  be  taught,  are  also  exam- 
ined. The  methods  by  whid),  and  tlie  conditions  under  wliicb,  a  love  of  litera- 
ture may  be  produced  in  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  prelection.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  also  to  be  given  on  tlie  more  usual  sdiool  subjects — such  as  Hi^ 
tory.  Geography,  Grammar,  English  Composition,  ike.  The  engineering  of  each 
of  these  subjects— so  tliat  the  pupil  may  go  fh>m  the  simpler  and  more  striking 
parts  of  each  subject  to  the  more  complex  and  intricately  connected  parts — ^is 
Ailly  examined  in  relation  to  its  principles;  and  the  ground  and  nature  of  the 
obstacles  are  surveyed.  What  parts  of  a  subject  are  fitted  Ibr  what  age ;  what 
are  the  tentaeula  by  wbinh  tlie  growing  mind  lays  hold  of  each  part;  what  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  by  the  teacher;  what  and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  the  pupil ;  at  what  point  mental  action  becomes  independent  and  self-efficient ; 
what  powers  of  the  mind  are  oalled  into  exercise  by  what  sufc^jects  and  by  what 
parts  of  a  subject  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  The  oharacteristics  of  the  best  books  on  each  subject  are  also  set 
forth  and  valued.  The  mental  outfit  of  a  Teacher,  his  idms,  his  practical  ends, 
and  the  means  to  these;  his  difllculties,  his  rewards;  the  nature  and  limitatiooB. 
of  his  profession,  its  advantages^— all  these  are  to  be  lectured  on  by  the  Professor. 


TAN  DER  PALM  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  HOLLANB 

»T  MooLAAa  Bam,  *.». 


JoHv  HxinEiT  Yav  DVB  Palm  was  bom  in  Botterdam  July  17, 
1763,  in  the  hoase  of  his  father  Eornelis  Van  der  Palm,  who  kepi 
there,  and  afterward  at  Delfthayen,  a  very  floarishing  Dutch  and 
French  boarding-echool,  or  institnte.  His  fiUher  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  leamiDg,  an  accomplished  lingnisti  and  poet,  and  as  sach 
received  several  coronations  for  his  special  perfbrmaoces.  He  was 
one  of  the  foanders  of  the  Botterdam  Society,  a  social  literary  club, 
of  which  his  son  was  made  i&  member  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  his 
father's  school  the  son  was  trained  till  the  age  of  ten,  when  he 
passed  into  the  Erasmian  Grammar  school,  of  which  Henricos 
Dreox  was  Rector.  Here  he  won  sevenl  prizes  in  the  competitions 
of  the  several  classes — his  themes  foreshadowing  the  labors  of  his 
futnre  life — *  Diligence  (In  Laudem  DilipeniUBY  and  ^  A  Sound  Mind 
in  a  Sound  Body — de  Sana  MenU  in  Corpore  Sano^ — robust,  cheer- 
ful health  being  with  him  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  being, 
which,  he  inculcated,  could  only  be  secured  by  diligent  and  regular 
'occupation,  in  which  head,  heart,  and  body  were  associated.  His 
fiither's  school  and  methods,  and  his  home  life  were  the  ideals 
which  the  son  held  up  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  school 
oflScials. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  youi^  Van  der  Palm  began  his  university 
studies  at  Leyden,  where  he  continued  in  hard  study  for  six  years. 
Of  this  period  of  his  life,  his  biographer,  Dr.  Beets,  remarks : — 

TUe  jeara  spent  by  Van  der  Palm  at  the  University  of  Lejdeo  fell  in  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  that  institution.  Three  jears  before  liis  roatricu- 
ktion,  the  bi-oeoteoary  of  its  eziatenoe  bad  been  magnUloeotly  oelebrated. 
The  recollection  of  its  foundation  and  princely  founder;  joined  to  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  ancient  famous  occurrences  whidi  gave  rise  to  its  establishment; 
the  rapid  but  deliberate  review  of  its  Ustofy,  which  broosht  before  the  mind 
such  an  extensive  and  estimable  series  of  s^reat  men  as  had  ever  been  its  om^ 
ments; — all  this  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  resort  to  this  seat  of  learning.    The 

frofenorial  chairs  were  filled  by  the  noac  celebrated  men  tai  all  departments  of 
nowledge  and  scienoe.  Besides  not  a  few  English,  the  ooncxMirse  of  Nether> 
land  youth  was  greater  than  ever:  and  of  these  were  formed  in  that  period  a 
great  multitude  of  men  who  were  destined  to  become  eminent  in  eveiy  branch 
of  learning  and  literature,  and  to  be  in  dUTerent  relations  ornaments  to  Ohurch 
and  State.    Among  these,  without  oontnulictioa  of  any,  Tan  der  Pahn  was  to 
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occapy  A  moot  pfrominent  poBition ;  and  of  this  bis  first  iostnictors,  Yalckezuuuv 
Rahnkenios,  Van  de  Wijnpense,  and  especially  Hendrik  Albeit  Schultens,  were 
qalcklj  oonrinced.  To  the  instnictioii  of  these  lights,  which  he  improved  with 
the  greatest  coDacientioasnees  and  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  was  bood  added 
that  of  Pestel,  to  whose  lectares  on  the  fundamenta  jvaritprudawbtz  natm-oHs  he 
attached  great  importaDce.  In  theology,  he  afterward  heard  Hollebeek,  the  re- 
former of  the  Netberland  style  of  preaching,  Oilliseen,  Scholten,  Boer&  and 
Btetreld ;  to  the  Itfctor^  of  the  ksC  Mentioned,  be  seems  io  hare  appliea  him- 
self  with  special  diligence.  Of  Schultens,  his  biographer  Wyttenbacb  semarks: 
'He  bad  received  ftom  natar»  the  rare  gift  of  appearing  to  be  what  he  really 
was.  Uprightnese  of  heart,  greatness  of  mind,  and  benevolence  were  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance;  yea,  all  that  is, praiseworthy.  His  bearing;  ges- 
tures, movements,  were  most  g^FacefuL  Add  to  this  the  finest  perception  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  tme,  an  uncommon  famfiiarity  and  afiability,  and  the  greatest 
agreeableness  of  speech  and  eapiession;  and  all  this  entirely  natural,  with* 
'out  the  least  alfectatton.  Few  therefore  were,  whether  teaching  or  speak- 
fakg,  listened  to  with  greater  pleasure,  or  with  greater  confidence  in  their 
ability;  and  few  there  were  wboae  society  and  interooune  ware  more  sought 
in  social  life.' 

On  this  high  model  Van  der  Palm  formed  hlsown  Ideal.  Schultens  was  not 
only  his  &vorite  instructor,  who  imbued  him  with  that  genuine  taste  ibr  Oriental 
languages  and  literature  which  was  so  pecidiar  to  him,  but  he  was  also  U)e  man 
after  whom  he  entnely  tbrmed  biaeelf ;  the  man  to  whom  be  was  indebted  fx 
that  high  refinement  by  which  be  was  so  peculiarly  distinguished ;  the  m«i 
*whom  he  proposed  to  himself  as  his  model  in  all  things,  and  whose  entire  being 
he  endeavored  to  ezpren  in  his  own,  when  he  was  afterward  called  to  fill  the 
same  professorial  qliair  himself. 

The  image  of  Schultens  livjed  In  his  heart  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life. 
His  name  sounds  thnougfa  all  his  writings;  he  denominates  it  a  name  'which 
humanity  in  its  highest  nobility  claims  as  ita  own.*  After  Schuhens  he  naaml 
one  of  bis  sons ;  and  of  Schultens  he  spoke,  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted 
him  to  speak  of  any  one,  and  his  spirit  roamed  through  the  past  How  high 
this  man  placed  the  youthful  Van  der  Palm  we  can  easily  coaoeiye,  if  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  how  agreeable  it  is  to  exercise  influence  over  a  gifted 
youth,  to  infiise  our  spirit  into  a  susceptible  breast,  and  to  see  our  youth  re- 
newed as  it  were  in  another.  He  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  his  glory,  his  hope. 
'He  saw  him  daily  at  his  own  house,  and  saw  no  one  more  gladly ;  and  when, 
after  fite  years'  instruction  and  intercourse,  he  parted  with  his  beloved  pupil, 
his  eye  followed  him  in  his  course,  and  up  to  bla  death  be  oherished  him  un  hie 
heart. 

Van  der  Palm's  collegiate  life  was  of  an  exceptional  high  and  pure 
character,  which  both  his  teachers  and  his  fellow  stadents  unite  in 
lifting  into  the  region  of  the  ideal.  The  professors,  on  whose  instruc- 
tion he  attended  during  his  six  years  connection  with  the  university, 
vie  with  one  another  in  extolling  his  eminent  gifts,  and  his  rare  im- 
provement of  opportunities.  '  It  does  not  often  happen  that  we 
send  forth  from  our  seminary  a  youth  so  thoroughly  versed  in  aU 
polite  literature,  and  so  far  advaaced  in  sacred  learning.' 

At  no  period  of  its  history  was  the  attendance  of  studious  and 
talented  young  men  latter  in  the  dififerent  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sity, or  their  mutual  intercourse  lively  or  more  intimate.  Schim- 
melpenninck,  Brogmans,  Nienwland,  Bilderdijk,  were  all  his  fiiendaL 
Besides  these  were  Jan  Willem  Bussbgh,  already  mentioned,  were 
Henricus  van  Roijen,  Jacobua  Eantelaar,  Cornells  Fransen  Tan  Eck^ 
Jacobus  van  Heusden,  Johannes  Stolk,  Thomas  Hoog,  and  particu- 
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Itfly  Ewaldns  Eist  Bow  nmeli  lie  was  attached  to  tke  last  appears 
fix>m  the  Dedication  of  the  aeoond  Tolmne  of  his  Sermons,  in  which 
he  recalls,  with  the  greatest  delight^  the  six  years  spent  in  daily  in- 
teroonrse  with  this  friend.  He  mentions  there  that  they  *^  an 
inseparable  pair  were  accnstomed  to  walk  together  the  streets 
of  Leyden  and  its  circomjaoent  lanes,  and  were  in  all  things  each 
other's  confidants.  We  strengthened  each  other  in  our  taste  for, 
and  knowledge  of  the  beet  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  we  stimulated 
each  other  in  our  diligent  study  of  the  speculative  parts  of  philoso- 
phy ;  we  roamed  together  through  the  fields  of  theology,  rejected, 
again  accepted^  and  formed  for  onrseWes  those  fixed  principles 
which  to  this  moment  have  not  failed  ns;  together  we  chose  our 
modem  reading,  and  by  no  means  neglected  this  means  of  enrich- 
ing onr  minds ;  and  we  went  together  to  the  beloved  house  of  our 
great  and  never  to  be  fotgotten  Schultens,  to  gather  np  lessons  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  on  polite  intercourse.  But  whilst 
all  these  advantages  were  naturally  reciprocal,  there  is  one  thing  for 
which  I  am  wholly  indebted  to  you,  without  knowing  that  I  ever 
rendered  yon  an  equivalent  for  it  I  mean  the  refinement  and  ele* 
vation  of  my  taste  by  the  influence  of  music  Still,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  am  seated  in  my  apartment,  and  the  transporting  tones  of  your 
harpsichord  are  sounding  in  my  ears ;  still,  it  seems  to  me,  I  close 
my  books,  leave  my  room,  go  to  yours,  give  you  a  wink  as  I  enter, 
to  proceed  undisturbed,  place  myself  behind  you,  turn  over  for  you 
the  pages  of  your  music,  and  leave  yon  not,  till  the  concert  of  Jonr- 
dany  or  Bach  has  been  played  to  its  close ;  and,  attuned  to  the  per- 
ception and  appreciation  of  the  humane  and  the  beautiful,  I  return 
to  my  old  books,  to  search  in  them  especially  for  what  is  humane 
and  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  expression.* 

With  Ewaldas  Kist  and  a  few  of  the  other  friends  above  men- 
tioned, Van  der  Palm  held  a  stated  weekly  conference,  in  which 
each  in  his  turn  read  a  composition  of  his  own,  and  in  which  the 
criticism,  both  on  that  which  had  been  read  and  on  what  might  be 
farther  discussed,  was  free  and  informal.  The  youthful  Van  der 
Palm  was  lively,  fond  of  visiting,  of  walking,  of  bodily  exercises, 
of  tbe  theater,*  of  sports,  and  especially  of  playing  at  golf,  which 
he  did  almost  daily,  and  at  which  he  was  very  expertf    Though  he 

*  Ht  MMiltri  to  it,  «oAr  M  tl»  oppoitBottj  van  tflbidad  ia  LbjfIw,  wmtmhaA  SiqtMnllf,  ••- 
fieciallj  when  th*  fVMt  Conr«r  wm  iftill  on  th*  Htft.  ii«  iMtiSad  thrt  Im,  ia  ths  part  of  tiia 
MoUry  in  T%»  tndigemt  at  tha  Meiaiw,  int  aaand  bin  to  Aal  tba  otttam  of  axtacnal  oloqoaoca, 
tlia  idea  of  which  was  aftofwaid  fbliydavilaped  in  Mm  by  Baflany. 

.  t  FoodnMi  fcv  looial  lauiaatiaiM  ooatiauadl  with  Van  dar  Palm  ovaa  to  advaoood  oga,  and  It  woi 
donbUett  rmj  honiillfiil  4o  l>i»  bath  at  f  aaiad  mod  body.    Ho  wai  partieidaily  fond  of  ictaxiflc' 
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knew  how  to  jdlow  hitnaelf  abandaiit  time  fbr  these  pleasures^  he' 
did  not,  however,  on  their  accoonti  neglect  his  Bindies. 

^  It  was  frequently  noatter  of  surprise,'  he  used  to  tell  me, '  that  I 
was  seen  playing  the  whole  afternoon  at  golf  in  the  Fountain,  and 
in  the  evening  at  ombre,  and  yet  was  prepared  the  next  morning  to 
answer  promptly  on  all  the  lectures;  but  it  was  not  known  that  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  already  washing  myself  in  the 
States-basin,  as  the  Statea<!)ollege  was  called.' 
-  On  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  his  principal  study,  he  read 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  authors.  The  Schultenses,  his  favorites, 
lay  ever  at  hand.  Micbaelis,  Lowth,  Dathe,  Herder,  were  his  most 
confidential  friends.  How  highly  he  esteemed  the  last  appears  from 
his  writings.  He  assiduously  pursued  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  with  what  fruit  is,  among  others,  shown  by  his  Memorial  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Netherlandsy  eo  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Sallust^ 
and  yet  so  entirely  original  and  Dutch.  Modem  literature,  we  saw 
it  recorded  in  his  own  recollections  of  Kist,  he  by  no  means  neg- 
lected, especially  the  study  of  our  national  language  and  literature, 
early  inculcated  on  him  by  his  gifted  fiftther.  With  the  best  French 
writers  he  was  femiliar,  and  of  the  Geraians  he  read  Eleist,  Haller, 
and  Klopstock.  With  the  rest  he  first  became  acquainted  at  a  latef 
period  under  the  guidance  of  Bellamy,  who  knew  how  to  inspire 
him  with  a  predilection  for  Holty,  which  he  ever  after  retained. 
Of  the  English,  he  preferred  the  humorists, — Swift,  SmoUett,  Field- 
ing, especially  Sterne.  There  was  also  in  his  own  nature  a  humor- 
ous element,  which  even  in  old  age  was  still  very  apparent  in  his 
relations  and  conversations,  and  also  here  and  there  in  his  writinga 
directed  the  mode  of  expression.  ^Tristram  Shandy'  was  his  fav- 
orite at  the  nniverity,  and  remained  so  to  his  hoary  days. 

As  a  student  mutual  study  was  very  agreeable  to  him.  With  a 
couple  of  select  friends,  to  study  together  at  the  tea-table  a  lecture 
to  which  they  had  listened,  in  order  that  they  might  the  next  day 
answer  on  it  jnore  readily,  waa  very  much  to  his  mind ;  and  for 
those  who  were  of  this  triumvirate  (Yan  Roijen  and  Ebt)  this  was» 
especially  by  means  of  his  presence,  and  aa  it  were  under  his  presi* 
dency,  very  instructive. 

When  he  approached  theology  proper,  he  did  not  allow  his  Ori- 
ental studies  to  repose,  but  prosecuted  them  aealously  under  the 
guidance  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  d«ly  intercoorse  with  Schultcns. 


bimielf  bj  (tedate}  eanl-pl«jiDf.  Mpteially  <nibi%  wblil,  wid  tr^«ipl^  in  wMdi  ptays  be  wm 
eniMntly  vkilled.  Th«  6nt  he  pkyad  in  the  ftmily  ciNk  almiMt  •wvf  minim  •vMiiof  aftar  Imt- 
iof  bbrtody,  iboofhaeUoai  rooeb  loovBT  tbaa  btlfM  bow.  Haf^wAad  tbapkj/ondMA 
modenfa  tod  not  too  kiof  eontiaiiad  nenMUoo^  •■  Btttlw  unhajwiinf  mv  aatin^ 
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About  this  time  he  began  the  first  work  with  which  he  was  to  ap- 
bear  before  the  public, — ^the  *  Philolo^cal  and  Critical  Elucidation 
of  Ecclesiastes.*  He  completed  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  1788, 
and  defended  it  publicly  the  Slst  January,  of  the  following  year, 
under  the  preridency  of  his  beloved  teacher,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  concourse.  The  first  production  of  Van  der  Palm  excited 
general  admiration.  It  afforded  evidence  not  only  of  his  acute  in- 
tellect, but  also  of  his  independent  judgment,  (as  he  had  ventured  to 
differ  on  some  points  even  from  Schultens,)  and  of  the  rarest  learn- 
ing for  one  at  his  period  of  life.  It  established  his  reputation  as  an 
Orientalist  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  works  on  its  subject 

Meanwhile  the  time  had  arrived  for  Van  der  Palm  to  begin  to 
^ve  proof  of  that  eloquence  which,  during  half  a  century,  has 
enjoyed  the  almost  undivided  admiration  of  our  nation.  He 
preached  two  or  three  trial  sermons.  The  result  of  the  first  was, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  contemporaries,  a  general  consterna- 
tion among  the  theological  students.  Great  was  the  interest  felt  to 
hear  him  at  each  successive  time ;  but  however  high  expectations 
were  raised,  they  were  still  surpassed,  both  by  the  beautiful  assem- 
blage of  his  external  gifts,  melodious  voice,  bearing,  and  gestures, 
and  by  what  was  at  that  time  especially  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  the  simplicity  and  captivating  power  of  presen- 
tation, and  the  appropriate  and  edifying  treatment  The  seats  were 
crowded,  even  more  than  at  an  ordinary  church  service. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1784,  Van  der  Palm  procured  his  dis- 
mission from  the  States-College,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  fol- 
lowing, he,  together  with  J.  J.  van  Steenbeigen,  and  J.  Stolk,  his 
former  school-fellow  and  iaithful  university  friend,  was,  after  pre- 
vious examination,  received  as  candidate  by  the  Classis  of  Leyden 
and  the  Lower  Rhine.  Here  his  success  was  great  and  immediate, 
and  within  a  year  he  received  overtures  for  an  appointment  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  and  Oriental  languages  at  Lingen.  He  did  not 
encourage  the  overtures,  but  labored  on  in  his  own  vocation  until 
1787,  when  mding  with  the  'patriotic  party,*  he  left  Maartensdijk, 
precipitately  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  army — and  did  not 
return.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1780,  he  married  Miss  Alida 
Bussingh,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  paternal  fnend,  the  Delfk- 
haven  minister :  a  young,  lovely,  eminently  beautiful  and  graceful 
woman,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  forty-nine  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  connubial 
felicity.  ^ 
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Johan  Adriaan  Tan  de  Ferre^  Lord  of  Nieawenre,  formerly  repfe- 
sentative  of  His  Royal  Highness^  the  Prince  hereditary  Stadtholder, 
lived,  as  first  nobleman  of  Zealand,  in  great  eateem  and  honor  in 
Middelbnig ;  having  resigned  his  public  oflSces,  and  reposing  as  a 
private  citizen  in  the  bosom  of  science.  He  is  described  by  Van 
der  Palm  as  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  philanthropy,  knowledge,  and 
ability,  excelling  in  all  public  and  private  virtues.  Kext  to  the 
honor  of  God,  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  and  genuine  refinement  among  all  classes,  and  he 
felt  constrained  to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion  of  this  object 
Eor  this  purpose  an  institution  had  been  founded  by  him  in  Middel- 
burg,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Middclbuig  Museum,  and  designed 
to  combine  in  itself  whatever  might  contribute  '  to  elevate  the  citi* 
zens,  to  enlighten  the  mass  of  the  people,  and,  by  refining  their  taste 
and  ennobling  their  mind%  to  render  more  important  the  sphere  of 
their  activity.'  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  attain  by  having  the  Middelbuig  youth  educated  by  more 
competent  and  more  experienced  instructors,  and  by  diffusing,  so  iar 
as  possible,  and  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  sci- 
ences among  persons  in  early  life,  and  also  among  those  of  more 
advanced  age.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  procure  a  man  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  necessary  sciences,  full  of  zeal  for  their  diffusion,  and 
qualified  to  communicate  instruction  in  them  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. Such  a  person,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  with 
some  honorable  title,  was  to  reside  in  the  Museum,  and  give  regular 
lectures,  without  being  restricted  as  to  the  precise  method  to  be 
adopted,  but  bound  never  to  inculcate  any  sentiments  subversive  of 
the  confirmed  and  restored  constitution  of  the  republic. 

To  secure  the  services  of  a  suitable  overseer.  Lord  van  de  Perre 
offered  to  such  a  person  an  annual  stipend  of  one  thousand  florins^ 
besides  a  residence  firee,  and  required  in  return  the  following 
services:  *To  assist  hiin  at  all  suitable  times  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  and  in  all  such  scientific  investigations  as  they  were 
cpmpetent  to  make;  to  have  the  oversight  of  his  library,  cabinet^ 
aad  curiosities ;  the  direction  of  his  charities  to  the  necessitous,  and 
the  chaige  of  his  private  expenditures,  when  travelii^  together;  to 
conduct  his  domestic  religious  exercises  twice  a  day,  at  appointed 
hours,  which  were  to  consist  of  a  prayer,  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  accompanied  by  a  brief  eq>ogition,  and  the  singing 
of  a  psalm'  or  hymn,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  fitmily,  on  which 
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oecaBion  Van  de  Pern  desired  that  every  o&e  in  his  employ  shoold  • 
be.ezhorted  to  the  fidthful  perfonuance  of  his  duties.' 

These  doties,  on  the  application  <^  his  friend  Scholtens,  Yan  der 
P^m  assumed  ia  the  spring  of  1788.  With  the  greatest  zeal,  be 
entered  on  his  domestic  career,  amid  a  hundred  delicate  attentions 
on  the  part  of  his  noble  patron.  The  summer  was  spent  by  the  - 
fiunily  at  the  country  seat  Westhoven,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  charming  island  of  Walcheren ;  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  there  the  attractive  Duintliet  was  pointed  out  to  Van  der 
Palm  as  a  residence  for  himself  and  fiimiiy.  Besides  the  customary 
religious  exercises,  maintained  there  as  well  as  in  Middelbuig,  Yan 
der  Palm  held  every  Sabbath,  late  in  the  afternoon,  (so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  afternoon  service  in  the  church,)  a  regular  church 
service:  For  this  purpose  a  spacious  hall  was  set  apart  as  a  sort  of 
chapel,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  even  to  an  organ* 
It  was  sufficiently  laige  to  accommodate  not  only  the  entire  fiunily^ 
but  abp  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from  such  of  the  neigh- 
boring  villas  as  had  access  to  it,  by  whom  this  privilege  was  highly 
appreciated. 

'  With  that  ready  and  versatile  talent  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able, and  which  was  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  his  happy  power 
qf  collecting  and  concentrating  idl  the  eneigies  of  his  mind  on  the 
olqeet  demanding  his  present  attention,  Yan  der  Palm  now  applied 
himself  to  those  sciences  which  constituted  Lord  van  de  Perre'a 
&vorite  study,— -physics  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it.    How 
conducive  this  digression  must  have  been  to  the  increase  of  that 
general  knowledge  which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  may  be  easily 
comprehended.    But  his  situation  yielded  him  still  another  ad  van-' 
tage.    In  t^e  house  of  the  nobleman  he  became  familiar  with  the* 
tpne  of  the  great  worid,  which  he  subsequently,  when  the  occasion 
nqoired,  could  so  perfectly  assume  without  any  appearance  of  affec- 
tation, and  which  was  very  serviceable  to  him,  especially  in  his  po^ 
liticsl  career.    The  nature  of  his  principal  and  most  sacred  employ- 
ment, howler,  confined  him  chiefly  to  hb  fiivorite  studies.    The 
obligation  to  expound  the  Bcrqitures  as  a  part  of  the  family  devo-^ 
tions,  naturally  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in*: 
the  department  of  exegesis,  and  of  subjecting  various  books  of  the 
Bible  to  a  regular  and  critical  investigation ;  whilst  at  the  same^ 
time  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  make  him  practically  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  it 
laid  him  under  a  special  necessity  of  cultivating  his  talent  in  this 
It  was  not  long  before  the  public  shared  in  the  finit  of 
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these  exercises,  by  the  publication  of  <  Certain  Songs  of  David,*  in 
the  year  1791,  alter  the  death  of  Lord  van  de  Perre,  dedicated  to 
the  dowager ;  a  work  which  was  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  taste 
of  Schnltens.  Here  he  also  laid  the  foondation  for  his  work  on 
Isaiah,  published  several  years  later,  and  in  general  for  his  gigantic 
work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  chiefly,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

Bat  the  pleasures  derived  from  religion  and  science  which  Van 
de  Pcrre  and  Van  der  Palm  enjoyed  together,  were  of  short  contin- 
uance. The  worthy  Zealander  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1790;  but 
Van  der  Palm,  at  her  ui^ent  solicitation,  remained  with  the  lady 
dowager  Jacoba,  whose  maiden  name  was  Van  den  Brande,  to  the 
time  of  her  decease,  which  occurred  August  14,  1794. 

In  1795,  Van  der  Palm  was  swept  away  into  public  life  by  the 
current  of  political  events.  The  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
popular  sovereignty,  on  which  the  French  revolution  was  based,  had 
struck  deep  root  among  the  patriotic  party  in  this  country.  To- 
ward the  close  of  January,  1795,  French  commissaries  came  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  On  the  4th  of 
February  came  General  Moreau.  But  little  choice  remained.  The 
revolution  was  actually  effected.  Honorable  and  estimable  citizens 
perceived,  that,  if  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  excesses, 
as  on  occasion  of  the  Orange  revolution  in  1787,  many  depredations 
had  been  committed  in  Zealand,  and  hence  there  was  every  reason 
to  apprehend  retaliations;  if  they  were  not  to  submit  to  the  domin- 
ation of  the  French,  or  to  the  dictation  of  functionaries,  sent  from 
Holland,  of  nltrarrevolutionary  sentiments,  it  was  high  time  for  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hand.  Van  der  Pidm  shared  in 
liiis  sentiment.  He  accordingly  placed  himself  with  .two  of  his 
friends,  likewise  men  of  integrity  and  of  more  then  ordinary  ability, 
at  the  head  of  the  movement ;  and  on  the  7ih  of  February,  he  was 
the  first  to  appear  before  an  appointed  meeting  of  respectable  dti- 
zens  of  Middelburg,  and  addressed  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
adso  composed  the  proclamation  which  was  published  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  in  which  the  aforesidd  reasons  for  regulating  a 
necessary  revolution  were  exhibited. 

In  pursuance  of  his  proclamation,  the  exisiting  government  was, 
a  few  days  after,  dissolved  in  the  most  courteous,  gentle,  and  quiet 
manner,  and  twenty-five  new  members  of  government  appointed. 
Among  these  was  Van  der  Palm,  and  as  such  he  was  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Representatives.  His 
praise  was  soon  proclaimed  by  the  old  members  and  by  the  secre- 
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Ufy  De  Bevereiiy  who  had  gOne  with  the  revolation.  •  .  .  When 
called  to  leave  his  poet^  after  ditchaiging  ita  datiee  for  nearly  a  year, 
he  retired  UQcoDtamioated,  carrying  with  him,  if  not  the  favor  of 
the  opposite  party,  at  least  their  eateemu  He  had  executed  many 
important  commiBsionai  having  for  their  object  the  internal  welfare 
of  city  and  province,  and  had  also  interested  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  Middelbnig  school  system.  He  moreover  contributed  much  to 
a  weekly,  bearing  the  name  of  'The  Friend  of  the  People/  designed 
to  direct  public  sentiment 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  a  second  effort  was  made  to 
call  him  to  Lingen,  as  preacher  and  professor  in  place  of  the  late 
Hajo  Mensonides ;  bat,  probably  mindful  of  the  advice  of  Sehultens, 
he  declined  this  proposal.  Soon  after  he  was  called  to  fill  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  of  Sohultens,  made  vacant  by  the  suspension  of  Pro* 
iessor  Ran,  and  declined  by  Professor  Muntinghe.  In  reply  to  the 
curators,  he  writes : — 

From  the  time  that  I  flret  applied  mjself  to  th^ae  branches  of  learniog,  I 
have  felt  that  notbinff  would  be  more  ag^reeable  than  to  devote  to  them  my 
whole  time  and  attention,  and  nothing  have  I  regarded  as  more  desirable  than 
to  be  engaged  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  them  to  others:  yet  I  have  never 
allowed  mjself  to  cherish  the  hope  of  ever  oocupjring,  in  this  department,  so 
honorable  a  position,  nor  have  I  as  yet  been  so  sitnated  as  to  enable  me  to  reg^ 
nlate  aU.  mj  stadias  with  reference  to  such  an  object 

The  oflSce  he  assumed  in  June  with  a  discourse  *De  Litteris 

Hebraicis  ezomandis.'    Two  years  later  he  was  invested  with  the 

rectorate  of  the  university,  and  resigned  it,  February  8th,  1799,  in 

the  usual  manner,  with  an  oration  ^De  Mohammede  Religionis 

Islamitiosa  et  Imperii  Saracenici  Gonditore '  (Mahomet,  the  Founder 

of  the  Islam  Religion  and  the  Saracen  Empire).    By  this  discourse, 

be  produced  in  the  auditory  of  the  university  a  general  sensation, 

both  by  the  choiceness  of  his  language  and  the  extraordinary  im- 

pressiveness  of  his  delivery.    Most  striking  was  his  eloquence  when 

he  employed  it  to  set  forth  the  eloquence  of  Mahomet,  and  on  that 

occasion  related  the  anecdote  of  Omar,  who,  having  girded  on  his 

sword  to  bathe  it  in  Mahomet's  blood,  finally  fell  at  his  feet,  ao> 

knowledging  him  as  Allah's  great  prophet. 

8EBVI0B  to  VAnOVAL  BDUOATIOV. 

The  executive  goveniment  of  the  Batavian  republic  appointed, 
finder  the  title  of  Agents,  eight  men,  who  distributed  among  them* 
selves  the  various  branches  of  internal  administration.  They  were 
what  are  now  called  the  ministers  of  the  different  departments,  yet 
amenable  only  to  the  executive  government.  Among  these  agencies 
there  was  one  of  National  Education,  and  to  its  administration  were 
brought  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  sciences,  and  arts,  and 


kk  geneMl  whatever  could  eztit  ftnjr  infliieiice  on' the  monils  iit  tW 
people.  To  tkb  office  Van  der  Pite  wm  called,  in  April,  1799| 
amid  great  applause  of  many  correct  tiunkert  it  the  land ;  and  he 
accepted  that  iaiportaat  peat,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  i^ 
any  time  to  reenme  the  profeesoTBhip,  which  he  relnctantlj  sacriOced 
to  it.  To  this  the  coraton  of  the  nnivenity  gracionsly  consented, 
*  most  highly  extolling  the  happy  choice  which  the  executive  gov- 
ernment had  .made  in  selecting  Professor  van  der  Palm,  from  whose 
eminent  abilities  and  universally  known  qualifications  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Jeaming  and  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  as 
also  for  tndning  the  nationsl  q>irit  to  the  practice  of  the  noblest 
virtues,  the  Batavian  nation  had  already  been  led  to  entertain  the 
highest  expectations.'  He  retired  accordingly  to  the  Hague,  but 
came,  till  the  long  vacation,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  give 
lectures  in  Leyden,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  undertaken  with 
his  students  for  that  term. 

It  was  in  this  high  relation  that  Van  der  Pahn  was  a  second  time 
to  manifest  his  very  extraordinary  ability  to  reconnoitre,  as  with  a 
tingle  glance  of  his  eye,  the  ground  on  which  he  was  placed ;  to 
assnme,  by  a  single  turn,  the  bearing  which  befitted  him,  and  by  a 
moment's  reflection  to  comprehend  all  the  means  which  conld  be 
^ndered  anulable.  The  dexterity  wHh  which  he  could  manage 
affairs  the  most  dissimilar,  and  which  had  excited  Ihe  admiiatioii 
of  his  political  Mends  in  Zealand,  was  here  to  appear  on  a  more  ex* 
tensive  scale.  It  was  also  qaicUy  perceived  at  the  Hague  that  the 
accomplished  Orientalist,  theologian,  and  orator  had  been  bom  a 
rtatesman ;  and  this  was  q>parent  not  only  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  managed  aflSurs,  presided  at  meetings,  granted  audiencesi 
spoke,  or  kept  silence,  but  from  his  entire  bearing  and  demeanor. 
Without  losing  any  thing  of  his  habitual  amiableness  and  thai 
agreeable  negligence  on  which  he  always  set  so  high  a  value,  he 
Was  always  and  every  where,  even  with  respect  to  his  most  confi- 
dential friends,  whilst  he  spoke  or  acted  in  his  official  capacity,  en- 
tirely the  minister,  irresislibly  maintaining  his  distance,  though  one 
knew  not  by  what  means.  In  a  moment  he  was  master  of  the  en- 
tire vocabulary  of  the  various  branches  of  hb  administration,  and 
understood  all  the  requirements  of  a  ministerial  bureau.  He  secured 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  affection  of  all  his  colleagues.  His  seal 
was  as  great  as  his  ability,  and  it  was  his  sincere  endeavor  to  render 
his  country  in  this  relation  all  those  servicea  which  the  beautiful  conir 
bination  of  his  rich  endowments  qualified  him  to  perform.  In  a  letter 
io  a  friend,  he  thus  sets  forth  his  motives  for  und^rtaldng  the  work :-« 
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When  I  accepted  the  Agency  of  National  Education,  one  of  the  principal 
ooDsiderations  wnich  induct  me  not  to  evince  an  absolute  nnwillingnefls  was 
the  conviction  that  in  thia  office  veiy  great  injurjr  ooold  be  inflicted  on  the  na- 
tional culture  and  morala,  by  raah  measures  and  widely  extended  plans,  based 
rather  on  the  principles  of  a  certain  phUosophy  of  the  day  than  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  And  tr«e  philanthropy,  and  the  fear  that  this  post  Aight  finally 
&U  into  wholly  incompetent  hands,  should  the  sentiment  gain  ground  that  every 
good  citizen  must  withdraw  from  the  higher  offices  until  he  should  be  unworth- 
ily constrained  te  their  acceptance,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  his  services  should 
be  in  demand.  I  was  conscious  that  among  my  infirmities  was  not  to  be  nun^ 
bered,  as  least  as  chief,  the  disposition  to  devise  extravagant  plans,  or,  having 
devised  them,  to  exeieute  them  at  all  hazards,  direethig  and  aecommodating 
every  thing  to  them ;  and  it  was  almost  my  highest  ambition  in  this  delicate 
and  onerous  office  simply  to  hiflict  no  injury,  not  to  wound  the  venerable  na- 
tional character,  not  to  ofhnd  the  indescribably  deep-rooted  national  feeling  of 
individual  freedom,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  many  excellent  personi 
tiie  suspicion  that  this  Agency  of  National  Education. was  designed  to  under^ 
mine  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  far  as  poasibTe  to  Frenchify 
our  simple,  inflexible  nation.  Should  I  have  prevented  tliis  kind  of  evil,  and 
should  the  agency  have  been  in  my  hands  neither  a  scourge  with  which  to 
lacerate  the  upright  heart  of  the  simple,  nor  a  means  of  causing  the  general 
jdiscontent  to  rise  to  its.  highest  pitch,  then  I  filtered  myself  that  I  should  aft 
least  have  accomplished  some  relative  good;  and  this  I  supposed  myself  in  a 
condition  to  eflbct. 

But  I  will  not  disaemblei  that  my  expeotation%  at  first  so  moderate,  were  sub^ 
sequently  enlarged ;  and,  if  they  now  exceed  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  you,  sir,  and  to  other  worthy  men,  who  thought  me  capable  of 
something  more. 

In  the  matter  of  national  instruction,  I  flatter  myself  that  important  improve- 
ments can  not  only  be  devised,  but  may  also  be  effected,  principally  by  avoiding 
two  mistakes:  the  first,  that  of  sacrificing  to  some  ideal  of  imaginary  perfe<^ 
tion  the  real,  but  leas  brilliant  improvements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  (a 
principle  that  would  probably  admit  of  a  wider  application) ;  the  other,  that  of 
losing  the  good  which  is  actually  attainable,  by  desiring  too  much  of  it  at  odosl 
Buch  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  activities  in  this  matter,  and  fhmi  it  I  venture  to 
promise  myself  something. 

In  the  extended  department  which  has  for  its  object  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  its  entire  compass,  and  in  which  so  many  glaring  defects,  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts,  exists,  I  have  the  good  will  of  many  respectable  men  in  this  scieno& 
and  their  promised  assistance  and  illumination,  on  which,  in  the  devising  of 
measures  relative  to  this  matter,  I  shall  be  able  and  obliged  to  rely ;  whilst,  in 
the  choice  of  the  same,  I  hope  to  keep  in  view  the  required  circumspection  and 
eonsiderateness ;  mad  I  shall  take  special  pains  that  I,  who  am  ex  oJjUcio  under 
obligation  to  assist  in  removing  empiricism,  do  not  draw  upon  myself  though  in 
a  different  sense,  the  same  opprobrious  epithet 

.  The  flourishing  arts  and  sciences,  likewise  an  object  of  my  care,  is  perhaps 
too  dependent  on  circumstances,  chiefly  on  those  of  external  prosperity  and 
ease,  and  is  perhaps  firom  its  very  nature  also  too  f^  or  shall  I  say  too  capri- 
cious a  matter,  to  allow  me  to  promise  myself  that  gi«at  good  will  result  fh>m 
my  exertions  in  this  direction,  much  less  a  golden  age.  Should  I  have  the  hap- 
piness of  becoming  acquainted  with  meritorious  men  who  need  encouragement^ 
with  opening  intellects  which  need  development,  and  should  I  be  able  in  my  re- 
lation to  be  serviceable  to  both,  I  shall  esteem  this  a  more  real  good  than  to 
give  existence  to  brilliant  institutions  in  our  flitherland. 

With  such  parposes  and  prospects,  he  proceeded  on  the  basy  and 
in  many  respects  obstmcted  path  of  his  new  vocation.  Foremost 
in  his  estimation  was  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  It 
had  long  been  with  him  a  &7orite  idea.  Son  of  a  competent  in- 
atractor,  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  school  xm- 
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proyement,  to  which,  in  the  year  If  82»  vbs  awarded  the  gold  medal 
by  the  Zealand  Society,  and  who  had  regulated  hia  own  school  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  in  this  essay,  with 
whom  Van  der  Palm  had  seen  what  pertained  to  a  well  regulated 
school,  he  had  certainly  also,  from  his  earliest  yonth,  heard  com- 
plaints respecting  the  defective  laws  of  his  country  in  behalf  of  thia 
most  important  interest,  and  to  him  those  defects  had  been  exhib- 
ited. His  arrangements  with  Lord  van  de  Perre  contemplated  that 
he  should  be  actively  engaged  in  improving  the  Middelbnrg  schools ; 
with  the  ZeaUnd  nobleman  also  he  must  have  frequently  deliberated 
on  this  subject  During  his  political  relation  in  Zealand,  he  deeply 
interested  himself  in  this  matter;  and  I  find  among  his  papers  a 
draft  from  his  own  hand  for  the  regulation  of  the  Middelbnrg  school 
system.  Also  in  Leyden  he  had  already  been  induced  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  existing  school  commission.  Called  now  to  make  a  gen* 
eral  application  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  acquired  by  hint 
in  this  matter,  the  entire  renovation  of  primary  instruction  was  the 
fruit  Under  the  administration  of  Van  der  Palm,  by  his  geniua 
and  vigor  of  mind,  was  lud  the  foundation  of  that  school  system 
which,  though  not  yet  perfected,  has  attracted,  however,  in  so  high 
a  degree  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations,  and  elicited  the  high 
and  well  known  encomiums,  first  of  Guvier,  and  subsequently  of 
Cousin.  According  to  the  principles  and  preparations  of  Van  der 
Palm,  under  the  pensionary  Schimmelpenninck,  the  law  of  1806 
was  prepared,  with  the  regulations  afterward  prescribed  and  intro- 
duced ;  and  these  continued  not  only  under  the  French  regency,  but 
have  remained  in  force  up  to  the  present  time.  'The  improved 
school  system,'  says  a  competent  writer,  *  was  the  last  gift  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  to  the  world.'  The  condition  in  which  Van  der 
Palm  found  the  schools,  when  he  entered  on  his  duties,  he  has  him- 
self vividly  portrayed  in  his  address  to  the  first  assembly  of  school 
inspectors  appointed  by  him,  convened  in  1801. 

AddresB  io  School  In&pedan  In  1801. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  schools  not  only  here  and  there  is  something  to  be 
fectifiedf  but  every  thing,  one  thing  more  leprous  than  another,  is  to  be  restored 
and  renewed.  The  instructors  of  youth,  through  want  of  adequate  encourage- 
ment, by  the  extinction  of  all  emulation,  from  defectiveness  of  training,  and  stSI 
more  in  consequence  of  embarrassment  and  poverty  sunk  into  a  state  of  deep 
humiliation,  Iwve  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  vocation,  and 
regard  the  man  who  would  elevate  them  to  their  proper  position  as  an  odious 
ftinovator,  who  would  sacrifloe  them  to  his  capricioos  will,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  rest  that  might  otherwise  remain  to  them  during  their  worn-out  lives.  The 
inode  of  instruction  prevalent  in  the  schools  is  senme  and  mechanical,  adapted 
not  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  children  a  desire  of  learning,  but  to  extin- 
guish it ;  not  to  develop  their  mental  powers,  but  to  Unnt  them  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives ;  not  to  fin  thehr  memories  with  the  knowledge  of  useful 
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thingBr  but  with  ooolVned  sonnds.  This  mode  of  inatroction  has,  however,  a> 
its  sealoufl  supportera,  the  coontless  multitade  of  those  who  cling  tenaciously  to 
what  is  old,  and  rsgmrd  as  a  crime  the  deeire  of  being  wiser  than  their  &thera ; 
the  text-books  of  the  schools,  useless  as  to  the  purpose  which  they  should  suk^ 
serve,  uninteresting  and  proUx,  have,  however,  by  reason  of  their  contents  and 
origin.  »  venerable  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  regard  it  as  no  lees 
than  sacrilege  to  discard  these  and  substitute  othera  in  their  place.  Among  the 
parents,  we  meet  with  extreme  indifference  as  to  the  training  of  (heir  offspring, 
in  their  minds  the  grossest  prejudices,  and  in  their  fiunilies  all  the  consequences 
of  a  neglected  education ;  in  church  seseions  a  spirit  of  oppositioQ,  as  quickly  as 
the  care  of  important  matters,  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  manage^  is 
withdrawn  from  their  authority;  in  the  clergy,  dependence,  timidity,  or  bigotry, 
All  equally  fatal  to  the  reformation  of  the  schools,— of  the  schools,  whose  local- 
ity alone  not  unfi^uently  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  most  nece^ 
sary  improvement  Add  to  this  the  eflRscts  of  civil  and  relidous  factions,  and 
the  alienations  which  they  engender;  the  almost  general  discontent,  arising 
firom  the  calamity  of  the  times  still  more  than  fh>m  the  essential  defects  of  our 
form  of  ^vemment ;  and  the  state  of  the  public  treasury,  which,  exhausted  by 
an  amasingly  expensiTe  land  force,  and  by  the  national  debt,  which  has  in- 
creased fkr  beyond  our  ability,  can  offer  no  effectual  assistance  by  which  other- 
wise the  greatest  and  most  numerous  grievances  might  perhaps  be  alleviated. 
With  wh^  prospect,  might  one  well  es^latm,  with  what  prospect  at  all  favor- 
able can  one  undertake  the  work  of  fichool  improvement,  or  comfort  himself  in 
the  ungrateful  office  of  inspector  of  schools  T  What  Hercules  will  lead  the 
stream  to  cleanse  these  stables  of  Augias,  and  disinftct  the  polluted  air  of  its 
pestilential  breath  ? 

The  improvement  of  medical  practice  by  means  of  better  govern- 
mental  regulations^  was,  according  to  his  previoas  purpose,  an  object 
to  which  he  devoted  special  attention.  As  commissary  in  this  de- 
partment, he  appointed  Dr.  J.  van  Heekeren,  a  young  but  eminently 
competent  and  meritorious  man,  by  whose  cooperation  the  Agent 
himself  quickly  became  familiar,  in  its  entire  range,  with  this  de- 
partment of  public  administration.  To  these  exertions  is  due  the 
relation,  contained  in  the  ordinances  of  the  government  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  of  March  20th,  1604,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
altered foundation  of  all  the  regulations  subsequently  made  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  excellence  of  which  has  been  so  evidently 
confirmed  by  experience. 

The  Agent  was  explicitly  charged  in  his  commission  with  the  care 
of  introducing  a  uniform  spelling  of  the  mother-tongue,  the  rq^a- 
tion  of  which  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  and  for  which  the 
Society  for  Public  Utility  had  already  made  preparations.  The 
Agent  assumed  the  whole  management  of  this  matter ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  and  consultations  with  certain  other  philologists 
was,  in  the  department  of  grammar,  the  work  of  Dr.  Weiland ;  and 
in  that  of  orthography,  the  treatise  of  Professor  Siegenbeek,  pre- 
pared entirely  under  his  own  eye :  a  treatise  which  secured,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

The  Agency  of  National  Education  terminated  in  December, 
1801,  io  consequence  of  the  constitution  being  again  changed,  which 
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was  notified  the  10th  of  October.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
goTemment  apointed  a  cooocil  of  internal  affairs,*  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  acted  alternately  as  president ;  Messrs.  Van 
der  Palm,  De  Eruif,  and  Lemans ;  and  a  secretary,  Mr.  0.  J.  Wencke- 
bach, still  living,  who,  as  adviser  to  the  conncil,  has,  to  an  advanced 
age,  been  useful  to  his  country  in  the  department  of  internal  affaira 
This  council,  after  the  agencies  had  been  annnlled,  actually  began 
its  efforts ;  and  Van  der  Palm,  under  a  new  title  and  in  »  somewhat 
modified  relation,  prosecuted  yet  four  years  his  praiseworthy  labors 
in  behalf  of  his  country.  It  was  as  member  of  the  council  of  in* 
temal  affairs,  that  he  was  enabled  more  fully  to  develop  and  execute 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction,  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  uniform  spelling,  and  the  proper  r^pilation  of  medical 
practice ;  whilst  he  again  showed  that  he  was  not  embarrassed  by 
the  new  diflScnlties  to  be  encountered  in  his  more  extended  sphere. 
In  1805,  this  new  constitution  was  superseded  by  that  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Sdbimmelpenninck,  Van  der  Palm's  uni« 
versity  friend,  and,  as  statesman,  peculiarly  the  man  after  his  heart. 
The  council  of  internal  affiurs  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
i^pointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  that  department. 

-  During  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  he  served  as  a  commissioner 
in  the  national  library,  and  delivered  several  discourses ;  viz.,  on  the 
tiational  festival,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Russians  from 
Vorth  Holland ;  first,  before  the  general  convention  of  school  in* 
gpectors,  and  second,  before  the  Society  for  Public  Utility. 

In  1805,  the  appearance  of  his  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  was  greeted  with  the  general  approbation  of  his  uni- 
versity friends,  as  the  sequel  of  his  letter  to  the  literary  and  ecclesi- 
astical work  of  his  earlier  days.  Henceforward  Van  der  Palm  did 
not  engage  in  politics  further  than  became  him  as  a  good  citizeD, 
feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  as  a 
writer,  to  excite  and  maintain  a  good  spirit  among  his  fcUow-citixens. 
As  a  loyal,  quiet,  and  contented  subject  and  citizen,  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  his  literary  occupations,  contributing  to  the  good  of  his 
country  from  the  abundant  stores  of  his  knowledge,  cherishing  no 
wish  above  or  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  he  ndoved.    He  died 

September,  1840. 

—  -  -I  ..■...,. 

*  The  new  constitution,  siMepled  in  the  month  of  October,  end  prochinied  on  the  17th,  hj  He 
ISd  titicle  diraetad.  that,  to  the  govammtnt  theieby  eppointed,  betidei  a  finefml  eRifeluy,  ehrndd 
be  added  a  leeietery  of  itate  for  Ibreign  ailain,  a«d  thieo  lecfalariet  of  atala^  ai  fat  mukm,  war 
on  land,  and  internal  aflbiia;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  fOYemnent,  for  each  of  the  thne  last  aaa 
llooed  a  eoonoil  of  not  noM  than  thiee  aembew,  and  a  eomeil  of  finaooa  of  tfaiee  OMinben,  with 
a  treaanrer-generd.  Thar  govemflBtnt  ehoia,  in  plaee-of  the  three  naotkiMd  aeemlaiiiii  of  i 
k  oooncil  of  three  penou  Ibr  eaeh  of  the  three  departsieota. 
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Thi  earliest  flchook  mentioned  in  the  Town  Records  of  Rhode  Island 
are  of  the  same  character  as  the  earlier  schools  in  other  English  colonies 
— 'schools  for  the  better  sort,^  endowed  after  the  stjle  of  the  English 
Grammar,  or  Free  schools,  by  grant  of  land  from  the  town,  or  benefac- 
tions of  individaals,  and  the  teacher  generally  a  clergyman.  Within  two 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Aquadneck  (1688),  Rev,  Robert  Lenthal* 
who  had  been  settled  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  but  was  admitted 
one  of  the  freemen  of  Aquadneck  (now  Newport),  in  August,  1640,  was 
in  the  same  month  '  called  by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  to  keep  a  public 
school  for  the  learning  of  youth;  and  for  his  encouragement  there  was 
granted  him  and  his  heirs  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  four  more  fi>r 
a  house  lot*  It  was  also  voted,  *  that  one  hundred  acres  should  be  laid 
forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school,  for  encouragement  of  the  person 
sent  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Lenthal,  while 
he  continues  to  teach  school,  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereo£*  Mr.  Len- 
thal did  not  labor  long  in  his  double  capacity,  as  assistant  of  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Clarke  in  the  ministry,  and  trainer  up  of  youth  in  learning ;  for, 
in  the  second  year  after,  he  had  gone  to  England.  The  land  thus  appro- 
priated was  ^laid  out*  in  that  portion  of  the  island  now  incorporated  as 
Middletown,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  tract  which,  in  1663,  was  divided 
into  lots,  'to  be  sold  or  loaned,  the  rent  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the 
schooling  and  education  of  poor  children.*  From  the  language  used  in 
subsequent  entries  in  the  Town  Records,  it  is  evident  that  the  school 
maintained  in  part  out  of  this  original  grant,  was  a  Latin  school,  or 
Grammar  school,  In  the  old  English  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  this 
rent  was  applied  to  reduce  the  expense  of  poor  scholars.  The  chil-i 
drcn  of  the  rich  were  provided  for  in  Rhode  Island  in  private  schools,  or 
family  teaching,  and  not  a  few  were  sent  to  England  for  their  education.  * 

Among  the  young  men  of  Newport,  educated  abroad,  was  Henry 
0>IIins,  bom  in  1699,  who  In  1780,  formed  a  literary  and  philosophical 
society  in  Newport,  out  of  which  originated  the  Library  Association 
which,  in  1747,  was  incorporated  as  the  Company  of  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary—one of  the  oldest  public  libraries  of  the  country,  to  which  man^ 
scholars  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  for  their  litenury  culturei 
and  which  still  bears  the  n^me  of  its  early  bene&ctor. 

45 
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The  colored  population  of  Newport,  from  the  number  of  wealthj  fam- 
ilies, and  from  the  commercial  business  of  the  place,  in  which,  at  that 
date,  the  slave  trade  entered  as  a  profitable  element,  was  exceptionally 
large ;  and  a  special  school  for  negro  children  existed  as  early  as  1765, 
in  which  reading,  writing,  and  sewing  was  taught 

When  Dr.  Ghanning  (William  Ellery)  was  a  school-boy  (1780  to  1792) 
in  Newport,  young  children  of  the  social  position  of  his  father,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  the  place,  and  of  his  mother's  father,  a  prominent  merchant, 
attended  one  of  the  numerous  Dame  schools.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  boarding  and  day  schod  of  Mr.  Rogers.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  New  London  to  prepare  for  college,  in  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ghanning,  who  was  settled  there  as 
pastor  of  the  Gongregational  church.  Of  the  Newport  schools  of  that 
period,  we  have  a  vivid  picture  in  the  published  Reminiscences  of  Rev. 
George  6.  Ghanning,  (a  brother  of  Dr.  W.  £.  Ghanning),  who  was  born 
in  Newport  May  6, 1789,  and  is  still  living  (1877)  in  a  green  old  age,  in 
MUton,  Mass. 

The  first  settlement  of  Providence  was  made  in  or  about  1686,  and  the 
person  recognized  in  history  as  the  leader  and  founder,  speaks  of  him- 
self, as  having,  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1658-4,  ^Taught  two 
young  children,  a  parliament  man*s  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  Eng- 
lish, by  words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk, — the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Dutch,* — and  yet  the  first  public  action  taken  by  the  pro- 
prietors was  in  1668,  by  ordering  ^one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  six 
acres  of  meadow  to  be  laid  out  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school.*  The  school  itself,  or  schools  were  not  subject  to  public  ordi- 
'  nance,  but  were  of  the  'private  or  adventure  class'  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  In  1685,  Mr.  Turpin,  'now  a  schoolmaster  of  said 
town,'  petitioned  the  town  to  have  the  school  land  set  out  for  his  use  and 
benefit,  ^so  long  as  he  shall  maintain  the  worthy  art  of  learning.'  His 
ability  to  be  useful  as  town  treasurer  was  improved  even  so  late  as  1748, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  petition  was  favorably  enteKained.  The 
,  first  mention  of  a  school-house  erected  or  oixDed  by  the  town  was  in 
1752;  and  it  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  after  many 
strenuous  efforts,  that  a  system  of  public  schools  was  established.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reminiscences  of  an  aged  citizen  (Samuel  Thurber),  pub- 
lished by  Judge  Staples,  in  his  Annah  of  ProvidencBy  schools  were  but 
little  thought  of  previous  to  1770,  (when  Dr.  Manning  removed  to  Provi- 
dence with  his  Latin  school,  and  the  classes  of  Rhode  Island  college  first 
opened  in  Warren  in  1764.)  *  In  my  neighborhood  there  were  three 
small  schools,  taught  by  men,  with  a  dozen  scholars  in  each.  Their  fees 
were  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  quarter.  Their  books  were  the 
Bible,  Spelling-book,  and  Primer.  Beside  these,  there  were  two  or  three 
women's  schools.  President  Manning  did  great  things  in  the  way  of  en- 
lightening the  people,' — as  will  be  seen  by  hia  Memoir  published  in  this 
Jounud.    And  so  did  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock,  D.D. 
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Aocompanj  me,  if  yoa  will,  to  the  pzimary  «chool  where  I  fint  com- 
menced  ''the  urt  of  «peUiQg  «nd  leading  the  EqgUjih  Ungua^  with 
propriety." 

The  room  ooeapied  by  the  nuitroa-teeicher,  Mrs.  Sayre,  and  her  daaghter 
("  Mifls  Betsy p"  as  she  was  caUedX  sitoated  near  the  comer  of  Mary  and 
Clarke  streets^  was  a  low,  sqaare  chamber,  on  the  second  floor,  having  no 
furniture,  no  desks,  nor  chairs,  excepting  a  few  for  teachers  or  visitors. 
The  children,  boys  and  girls  (the  former  dressed  the  same  as  girls),  were 
famished  by  their  parents  with  seats  made  of  roond  blocks  of  wood  of 
various  iieights.  These  movable  ssaUy  at  least  thirty  in  number,  would 
constitute  as  great  a  curiosity  at  this  day  of  school  accommodations  and 
luxury,  as  would  the  old  "  ten-footer  "  district  school-houses,  were  they  set 
up  for  public  gase  in  one  of  our  streets.  Mrs.  Sayre  was  a  model  teacher 
in  her  day.  It  was  at  the  time  of  reading  from  Noah  Webster's  spelling 
and  reading  book,  when  an  urchin,  aUa$  brat,  sometimes  softened  into 
varlet,  being  pinned  to  the  mistress's  apron,  was  hammering  or  stuttering 
over  a  monosyllable,  turning  red  and  pale  by  turns  as  she  jostled  the 
poplar  rod  at  her  side, — it  was  just  at  that  moment,  when  her  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  sewing  she  was  preparing  for  the  girls,  and  on  the  garter- 
knitting  for  the  boys,  and  she  listening  to  and  correcting  the  poor  boy's 
mistakes, — it  was  just  then  that  the  block  gyrations  commenced,  not 
exactly  as  on  a  pivot,  but  in  sweeps,  forming  laiger  oi  smaller  circles 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  block-mover, — it  was  just  at  that  moment  of 
astounding  commotion,  when  the  old  lady,  taking  notice  of  the  tumult, 
raised  the  wand,  viz.,  the  poplar  pole,  and  with  distinct,  nay  fearful, 
articulation,  cried  out,  in  regular,  syllabic  order,  "Mirrab-i4e-dietu"  which 
Latin  word  sounded  In  my  right  ear  very  much  like"  My  rabble  dick  you.'* 
Of  course,  this,  to  us,  meaningless  word  excited  as  much  open-eyed  and 
open-mouthed  admiration  as  is  produced  by  a  grandiloquent  orator.  *  *  * 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Sayre's  primary  school :  I  recollect  very  well  the  dis- 
agreeable sensations  connected  with  the  "  dark  closet,'*  the  prison  of  the 
disobedient.  It  was  not  resorted  to,  save  in  extreme  cases.  I  remember 
what  a  fright  was  caused  by  one  of  the  boys  swallowing  a  marble  (he  is 
still  alive),  which  led  to  a  sudden  dismission  of  the  school.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  on  Friday  afternoons,  we  were  sent  to  a  vacant  room  below 
stairs,  where  we  recited  the " Commandments,"  repeated  the  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  and  received  commendation  or  censure  according  to  our  good  or 
bad  conduct  during  the  week.  I  remember  most  gratefully  the  happy 
influence  of  Mrs.  Sayre's  discipline  and  instruction.  She  was  firm  but 
gentle  in  manner  and  speech,  governing  by  signs  rather  than  by  words. 
My  preparation  was  excellent  for  the  higher  school  I  was  soon  to  enter, 
especially  in  reading  and  spelling.  The  junior  teacher  (Miss  Betsy)  had 
under  her  care  children  of  advanced  standing.  She  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  was  afiectionately  remembered  for  her  assiduity  in  behalf  of 
her  scholars.  During  the  recess  twice  a  week,  Mrs.  Sayre  taught  colored 
children  spelling  and  readings  gratis.    This  good  lady  and  her  daughter 
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were  greatly  respected  and  beloTed.  The  latter  married  Joseph  Rogers, 
Eeq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  school-hoase  oi  any  note  in  the  town  was  owned  and  managed 
by  a  gentleman  oT  a<dinowleJ^^  iMIity  for  those  days.  Cknnpared  with 
buildings  used  for  slmilwr  pufpoees  now,  tft  <wa8  *«  meM  shanty,  a  "  Um- 
footer.**  It  was  scant  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  poorly  ventilated. 
The  famitare,  vis.,  the  desks  and  bendties,  was  of  the  most  ordinary 
stamp.  The  former,  need  fdr  the  writing  eserelses,  had  leaden  inkstands 
in  the  centre ;  and  their  surface  was  mom  or  less  disignred  with  rude  in- 
dentures, so  as  to  render  straight  or  eurred  strokes  'With  the  pen  next  to 
impossible ;  and  the  latter,  the  benches  without  baiAcs,  were  so  tall  and 
shaky  as  to  be  Tory  unoomfortable,  especially  le  the  shortest  boys,,  whose 
legs  had  to  be  suspended,  causihg  often  extreme  pain,  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance, bringing  on  them  undeserved  puntshmeiit  Irom  the  monitors, 
unless  warded  olfby  a  bribe,  in  the  riiape  of  a  top  or  a  knife,  or  a  handful 
of  marblesw  On  the  roitrwn  were  two  dr  thvee  diairs  for  distinguished 
visitors,  and  a  small  desk  for  the  master,  on  wfatdh  t€po$€d,  not  often,  a 
punctured  ferule,  surmounted  by  an  unpleasant-looking  eowakln.  80  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  were  the  daily  mUilstratlons  of  these  instruments 
of  imtruetion,  tbat  every  method  was  adopted  for  th^  destmetion.  But 
'the  master  was  more  than  a  match  forour  organ  of  destru^iveness.  'Sudi 
was  school  No.  1  In  the  State  of  l&ode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  prototype  of  the  school  at  Bugby,  wheie  Dr. 
Arnold  ruled  successfully,  witliout  making  any  et  the  dtetinguishing 
marilv  which  characteriEed  my  pupilage.  As  the  school  grew,  assistants 
were  employed.  Mr  Maxy  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  languages. 
Mr.  Taylor  (a  most  worthy  eitlaen)  taught  the  lower  branches.  The  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit ;  whilst,  therefore,  it  'must  be  granted  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  scholars  were  of  the  genus  Booby,  theie  were  some 
of  rare  brightness  of  mind,  whose  intellectual  culture  did  credit  to  those 
efficient  and  faithful  teachers. 

Our  school-room  had  to  be  swept  and  dusted  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
*the  classes  were  obliged  to  do  this  in  turn.  As  this  was  a  dissgreeable 
task,  those  boys  who  had  money  (and  these  were  generally  of  Southern 
parentage)  could  easily  buy  substitutes  from  among  the  poorer  boys. 

During  my  nonage,  the  Puritan  spirit  "  still  lived.*'  It  was  «an  age  of 
force.  Punishment  was  deemed  necessary.  Bxhlbitlons  of  authority 
'  constituted,  day  by  day,  -a  series  of  domestic  tMeaux,  The  discipline  of 
'the  school  was  In  accordance  with  the  government  of  the  home.  It  was 
arbitrary,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  extreme.  Children  were  required  to 
bow  or  kiss  the  hand,  when  entering  or  leaving  either  home  or  school. 
The  school  to  which  I  was  sent  difibred  in  no  respect  from  Inferior  ones  in 
the  matter  of  corporal  punishment.  The  ferule  and  cowskin  were  almost 
deified.  Apologies  increased,  rather  than  abated,  &e  swellings  of  the 
hand,  and  the  wales  upon  the  bade.  An  appeal  to  parents  was  of  no  mom 
avail  than  beating  the  air.  This  severe  discipline  was  not  interfered  with 
by  the  clergy ;  for,  In  their  day,  fhey  had  to  run  the  gauntlet ;  and  as  the 
men,  and  even  the  boys,  of  that  age  were  notorfously  addicted  to  swearing, 
drilling,  gamblfng,  and  other  vices,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  subdue 
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theie  erilB  bf  blowiE.  No  fiMi  ezSaled  tliea  fai  bdialf  of  monl  suuioik 
It  ifl  delightful  to  zemember  tliAt  aona  of  my  nMm%  aa  boys,  at  leaat»  were 
guilty  of  uttering  an  oatlL 

The  only  claaslcal  ichool  in  Newport,  strictly  q>eaklng,  daring  my 
pupilage,  WW  kept,  in  New  Chuzcli  Lane,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Fraser,  a  Scotchman. 
He  was  a  good  teaeher,  eepeeielly  in  Qreek,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Clarke  Rodman  (a  Friend)  had,  in  his  own  house  in  Mary  street, 
quite  a  large  school,  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  dass  of  boys  and  young 
men  living  at  the  South  End*  who  were  styled  the  "rongha."'  It  was 
thought -singular  thai  a  man  belonging  to  the  ^Sodety  of  Friends,**  n 
non-resistant  by  profession,  bIiouU  have  attracted  to'  his  school  so  many 
disorderly  youtlis.  But,  though  avowedly  a  non-resistant,  he  never  suf^ 
fered  any  act  of  disobedience  to  go  unpunished.  His  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  spelling  was  originaL  The  vrord  being  given  out^  followed  by  a 
blow  from  a  strap  on  his  desk,  the  whole  class,  simultaneously,  would 
bellow  out  the  word,— -say  the  word  "  multiplication," — ^properly  divided* 
His  ear  was  so  true»  that  he  easily  detected  any  misspelling.  When  this 
happened,  he  would  demand  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  had  failed ;  if 
there  was  any  hesitancy  in  giving  the  namie,  the  whole  class,  instead  of 
bdng  dismissed,— spelling  being  the  last  exercise,— was  detained,  until, 
by  repeated  trials,  accuracy  was  olytained.  So  many  voices  upon  a  single 
word,  in  so  many  keys,  produced  an  amusing  jingle,  which  Invariably 
attracted  to  the  spot  all  passera-by.  A  Mr.  Knox,  with  remarkably  long 
feet  and  an  ungainly  appearance,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  teaching 
very  poor  children  their  A  B  C,  Ia  a  smaU  building  in  the  rear  of 
Trinity  Church. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  brief  but  aoeurate  statement  of  the  schools 
in  Newport  during  my  boyhood,  I  will  give,  in  the  next  place,  my  recoUeo- 
tions  of  some  of  the  school-books  then  used.  The  advanced  scholars  in 
our  school  studied  the  Qreek  and  Latin  text^iooks  of  the  day.  The  prin- 
cipal English  books  were  Murray's  Grammar,  Noah  Webster^s  Spelling- 
book,  the  Columbian  Orator,  Woodbridg^'s  IMctionary,  Daboirs,  Pike's, 
and  WalsVs  Arithmetics,  and  Morse's  small  Geography.    •    .    . 

CNeitber  Mr.  Channlng  nor  Mr.  Higginson  make  any  mention  of  a  rare  spell- 
ing-book, of  wldch  we  have  a  copy  before  n^  porinted  in  Newport  In  1709,  with 
the  following  title-page : 

Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  and  Plain  Directions  for  Beading  and  Writ- 
ing True  English  With  several  other  Thii^  very  useful  and  neceesary,  both 
for  Young  and  OM,  to  read  and  learn.  By  G.  Toz.  Newport :  Printed  by 
a  South^rid^  BI^DOfiLXTX.     CM  iiagsal 

Above  we  give  the  title  of  a  Spelling  and  Reading-book,  in  which  is  a 

Gatediism  evidflctly  composed  to  confirm  the  children  of  "true  Qiristiaiis 

called  Quakers''  in  Um  right  vray,  as  follows : 

Scholar.— Why  ar*  the  irve  Christ'ons  called  Quakors  in  this  Age  T 
Master.— It  is  m  Scorn  and  Derision  that  they  are  so  called,  to  render  them 
and  he  Troth  ocli)us  to  tlio  People^  that  so  they  might  not  receive  the  Truth 
and  bo  saved ;  3'et  Qrialrin^  ana  Trembling  is  no  new  Thing  t  for  thou  mayst 
read  of  Quakers  in  tbo Scr  ptures,  as  in  Htb.  12.  21.  Mose^i  eaid,  / exceedingly 
f*>ar  A-id  (pt'ike.  And  it  ia  Ksid,  Son  of  Man,  eat  thy  Bread  with  Quakivg,  ana 
diink  thy  Watrr  u-Hh  Tr^mf-ling,  And  when  Daniel  saw  a  Vision,  a  great 
Q'lak'ng  fcU  u{kjii  the  Men  that  were  with  him :  And  Mahakkuk  his  Belly 
trem'ted,  and  his  Lips  quivered,  Hi'h,Z,  16L 

Sdtolar, —  Vwre  thoM  tha'  ftooffl,  \gltj  cafl  the  true  ChHstians  Quakera.  never 
read  th*  se  i^criptvres;  for  ihey  prove  very  pUUn,  that  there  were  QuoKerb  in 
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thepHmitive  Tkne$:  Bui  yihif  do  the  PupU  cdOed  Qinken«i|rtliee  andUkkoa 
to  a  thifi^  J^snon;  is  that  c^ecording  to  the  Scrtpturee  f 

Mcuter.—TeBjt  fa  tbe  proper  Longaage  to  «  migle  Bsrson,  and  acoording-  to 
the  Scripture  ;  God  said  thee  and  tAou  to  Adam,  and  Adam  «ud  tikou  to  God ; 
udPeo^  aay  thee  and  thcu  in  their  PxaTen ;  and  it  is  the  Pride  in  People's 
Hearts  that  cannot  take  that  Language  toemselves  which  they  give  to  God  : 
And  God  said  thee  and  thou  to  Moees^  and  Motes  said  thee  and  thou  to  God 
a^iain :  Jaeob  said  thee  and  CAom  to  I.o&a«.  and  LaSban  said  e^e  and  thou  to 
hun  airain :  and  Jacob  and  his  Bona  said  tAee  andlAou  to  each  other,  Oen.  4S, 
to  Chap.  A9, 

And  J^fftha,  wlMy  ^waaa  Jodgein  laraeL  did  thee  and  thou  his  Daiuchter,  and 
she  did  tftee  and  t&ou  her  Father  the  Judse  again»  Juda.  11.  And  when 
Daniel  and  the  three  Children  were  before  w  £ng,  upon  Efaramination,  they 
aaid  thou  to  the  KiK  and  tiie  CAa2<f«aiw  did  f  Aou  the  King,  Dem,  8.  And 
Daui  did  TAou  the  King  Agriopa :  And  maoy  other  Examples  there  be  in 
Scriptures,  but  these  are  snfficfent :  And  Thee  and  Thou  is  suKular  Number, 
andtobesp<Aentoaney  TbucrTetfae  plvral  Iffumber,  and  to  be  spoken  nsto 
more  than  one.] 

We  are,  finally,  indebted  to  Mr.  CSianniDg  for  this  tribute  to  one  teacher  of 

young  ladies  during  this  period: 

Eloiso  Payne,  the  dau^^hter  of  School-master  Payne  (a  teacher  of  great  ce- 
lebrity hi  his  day,  in  Boston,  Mass.,)  and  sister  of  John  Howard  Payne  (the  re- 
nowned dramaiist  and  poet),  came  to  Nerwport  about  the  year  180T-8,  and 
I  opened  one  of  the  most  noticeable  schools  in  America;  and,  until  her  health 
'  filled,  she  exerted  a  sreat  influence  for  zpod  in  the  moral  and  intellectaal  cul- 
ture of  girls,— not  amy  ibe  residentB  of  I^ewport,  but  also  of  many  from  New 
York  and  Bostou,  who  boarded  in  Miss  Payne's  fcanUy.  Perhaps  no  young  lady- 
teacher  ever  enjoyed  more  deserved  repute  than  Miss  Payne.  Her  voice  was 
delightfidly  sweet  and  winning.  Herfaoe  was  the  index  of  nnnsnal  intellectaal 
power.  Her  ^e.  lustrous  and  penetrating  when  sho  spoke,  awakmed  confl- 
dence  and  love  when  she  was  silent.  Her  skill  in  penmanship  was  admirable. 
She  attracted  many,  and  held  them  spell-boand  by  her  graoe  in  canveraation. 
Her  religious  faith  yielded  the  fruit  of  noly  living;  so  tfai^  though  her  life  was 
short,  her  death  was  deeply  lamented.  I  nave  fmuently  been  gratified  by  tiie 
expreasion  of  aifectionate  remembrance  of  this  faiufdl  teacher  l^fhefiaw  pi^pils 
who  still  survive  to  call  her  blessed. 


[Rev.  Thomas  Wentworth  HiggmsoB,  in  his  History  of  the  Pablic 
School  System  of  Rhode  Island  (1876),  adds  the  following  notes  to  the 
above  extracts : 

Moet<tf  the  sdjools  mentiwied  by  Mr.  Channing  appear  to  have  been  open  to 
boys  only.  In  1794^  however,  the  Newport  Mereury  aunounoes  that  ^^Miss 
Vinal,  lately  from  Boston,"  will  open  a  school  at  the  house  of  Mr.  WQliam 
CoggediaU,  "and  wHl  be  obliged  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  will  favor 
her  with  their  cuistonL''  In  1797,  James  WaUaoe  oifers  a  '*  morning  school  for 
young  ladles  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  he  also  teaching  navigation 
and  book  keeping  as  usual,  doubtless  to  young  men.  In  1805,  William  Bridges 
oBen  to  *'  teach  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Private  rooms  for  young  ladies 
and  board  if  required.''  In  1807,  Mrs.  LaSalleapddans^iiter  advertise  a  sdiool, 
probably  for  girls,  at  their  home;  and  the  Mianiir  Smith  amiounoe  a  Female 
Academy  at  Bristol.  In  1808,  Mra  BUbl  C.  Brenton  announces  instruction  for 
girls  at  Washington  Academy,  South  Kingstown,  her  list  of  studies  including 
«« Epistolary  style,"  as  well  as  '^Temple  Work,  Psper  Woric,  Fringing  and 
Tufting. "  And  in  181 1,  Mr.  J.  Rodman  offers  to  young  ladies  *'tfae  elegant  art 
of  writing,''  and  also  arithmetia 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  sdiool  advertisements^  especially  hi 

the  order  assigned  to  the  studies,  is  the  following  in  the  United  States  Chronide^ 

of  Providence: 

Mra  Hurley,  from  London,  offers  to  instruct  young  ladies  in  all  kinds  of 
Needlework,  Tambour,  andEmbroidenr,  with  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Music  on 
the  Piano-Forte.  Likewise,  in  Rea<fing,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Frendi  and 
English,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History— which  will  be  explained  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurl^.l 
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James  MAsniNa,  D.D.f  the  first  President  of  Rhode  Island  College 
(Brown  University),  was  bom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  October  22,  1788, 
and  died  in  ProTidenoe  July  29,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1762,  and  became  {Mtstor  of  a  Baptist  chnrch  in  Morristown  in  1768,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  removed  to  Warren,  R.  L,  where  he  was 
settled  over  a  Baptist  church  and  established  a  Latin  school  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  college  of  Rhode  Island.  The  advanced  pupils 
of  his  sdiool  were  enrolled  as  college  students  when  he  became  ^  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with  full 
power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  or  elsewhere.'  With  Mr. 
David  Howell  (afterward  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court)  assistant, 
the  college  was  inaugurated  1765,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  at 
Warren  in  1769.  In  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  and 
the  president  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church.  In  Dec. 
6, 1776,  the  college  was  disbanded,  and  regular  duties  were  not  resumed 
till  liay,  1778.  In  1786,  President  Manning  was  appointed  delegate  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  advocated  by  voice  and  pen  the 
adoption  by  the  State  of  the  national  constitution.  In  1791,  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  by  the  town — ^his  last  act  was  to  draw  up  the  following  report : — 

Bepari  of  the  School  OnnmiUee  in  179L 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  held  by  ad- 
joamment,  at  the  State  House,  on  Monday,  the  l8t  day  of  August,  1791. 

Whbbeas,  the  School  Committee,  who  were,  on  the  6th  and  13th  days  of  June 
last,  appointed  and  continued  to  make  report  respecting  a  petition  pending  be- 
fore the  meeting,  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  this  town,  the  expense  whereof 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury,  presented  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

To  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  to  be  convened  next  by  adjourn- 
ment, the  underwritten  members  of  your  School  Committee,  in  pursuance  of 
your  resolution  at  your  last  meeting,  report 

After  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the  petitioners  is  olligible,  for 
many  reasons: 

Ist — Useful  knowledge  generally  diffUsed  among  the  people  is  the  surest 
means  of  securing  the  rights  of  man,  of  promoting  the  public  prosperity,  and 
perpetuating  the  liberties  of  a  countiy. 

2d. — ^As  civil  community  is  a  kind  of  joint  tenancy,  in  respect  to  the  gifts  and 
abilities  of  individual  members  thereof,  it  seems  not  improper  that  the  disburse- 
ments necessary  to  qualify  those  individuals  for  usefulness  should  be  made  from 
common  funda 

3d. — Our  lives  and  properties,  in  a  fi'ee  State,  are  so  much  in  the  power  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  daily  intercourse  are  so 
much  dependent  on  the  information  and  integrity  of  our  neighbors,  that  no  wise 
man  can  feel  himself  indilTerent  to  the  progress  of  useful  learning,  civilization, 
and  the  preservation  of  morals,  in  the  community  where  he  residea 

4th. — ^The  most  reasonable  object  of  getting  wealth,  after  our  own  wants  are 
supplied,  is  to  benefit  those  who  need  it;  and  it  may,, with  great  propriety,  be 
demanded,  in  what  way  can  those,  whose  wealth  is  redundant,  benefit  their 
neighbors  more  certainly  and  permanently,  than  by  furnishing  to  tlieir  children 
the  means  of  qualifying  them  to  become  good  and  usefbl  citizens,  and  of  acquir- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  ? 

6th.— In  schools  established  by  public  authority,  and  whose  teachers  are  paid 
by  the  public,  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  faithflil  and  impartial 
discbarge  of  the  duties  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  discipline  among  the 
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BcboIarBy  than  can  be  expected  when  the  madten  lire  dependent  on  indi?i(]|ial8 . 
Ibr  their  support 

These,  among  other  reasons,  hare  led  jonr  Godunittee  to  investigate  ih»  - 
means  of  accomplishing  an  obiect  so  desirable  as  the  establishment  of  a  compe- 
tent number  of  schools  in  thk  town,  to  bb  supported  at  the  towii^s  expense. 
The  Brick  School-bouse  and  Whipple  Hall  are  bulidtngs  cohveniently  situated 
for  our  present  purpose;  but,  as  the  former  la,  in  part,  and  the  latter  wholly,  • 
private  property,  it  will  become  necessary  that  the  individual  owners  should  be . 
compensated,  and  the  entire  property  of  those  buildings  Vested  in  the  town. 

The  large  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  renders  it  indis^ 
pensably  necessary  that  a  suitable  school-house  be  erected  on  a  lot  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  that  purpose  on  that  side  of  the  river.  It  would  also  be  proper  that 
a  fourth  school-house  should  be  provided  on  a  convenient  lot^  to  1^  procured, 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 

When  your  Committee  consider  that,  according  to  the  late  enumeration,  there 
are'  in  this  town  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-six  white  males  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  they  can  not  estimate  the  number  of  scholars  lower  than  to  require,  at 
the  Brick  School-house,  a  principal  Master  and  Assistants ;  at  the  School-house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  principal  Master  and  Assistants;  and  a  principal 
Master  and  Assistants  at  each  of  the  other  school-houses ;  to  be  appointed  by, ' 
and  amenable  to,  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by  the  Freemen,  annually  assembled 
according  to  law,  to  be  called  the  Town  School  Committee,  fyr  the  time  being ; 
by  whom  also  the  salaries  of  such  teachers,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  con- 
tracted  for  and  paid  by  orders  by  said  Committee,  drawn  on  the  town  treasury. 
The  Assistants  to  be  occasionally  appointed,  when  need  may  require. 

Your  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that  all  the  aforesaid  schools  be 
subjected  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  devised 
and  formed  by  the  School  Committee,  for  the  time  being,  after  the  same  shaU 
have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Freemen  of  this  town,  in  town  meeting 
legally  assembled. 

And  as  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  convenient  school-room  of  their  own, 
and  choose  to  educate  their  children  under  the  tuition  of  their  own  members, 
and  the  direction  of  committees  of  their  own  meeting,  it  is  recommended  that 
they  receive,  firom  time  to  time,  of  the  money  raised  for  schooling,  according  as 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  their  school  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  educated  out  of  the  town's  ^nds,  to  be  ascertained  by  their  Com* 
mittee  to  the  Town's  Committee,  who  are  to  give  orders  on  the  town  treasury 
fdr  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  other  schools, — their  schools  being  open  to  the 
Town's  Committee  for  their  inspection  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  moral  con* 
duct  and  learning  of  the  children,  not  interfering  in  respect  to  the  address  or 
manners  of  the  Society,  in  relation  to  their  religious  opinions. 

Finally,  your  Committee  recommend,  as  new  and  further  powers  are  hereby 
proposed  to  be  granted  to,  and  exercised  by,  the  Town's  future  School  Commit- 
tee, which  were  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  that  they 
have  liberty  to  resign  their  pUices,  and  that  a  School  Committee  be  appointed 
for  the  Town  of  Providence,  td  remain  in  office  till  the  next  annual  choice  of 
Town  Officers,  and  instructed  to  report  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid  to  the 
next  town  meeting ;  that  a  committee  be  also  appointed  to  contract,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  for  suitable  lots  where  to  build  the  two  new  school-houses  pro- 
posed to  be  erected,  and  to  form  plans  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  sucii 
buildings,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  town  meeting ;  That  said  Commit- 
tee last  mentioned,  also  inquire  and  report  on  what  terms  the  proprietors  of  the 
Brick  School-house  and  Whipple  Hall  wiU  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  town* 

Providence^  July,  1791  James  Mannivo,  David  Howell, 

Enos  Hitchcock,  BEVjAUiir  Bourn, 

*     Moses  Bbowk,  John  Dorrancb, 

Joseph  Snow,  Theodore  Foster, 

Moses  Badger,  Welcome  Arnold. 
JabbzBowen, 

The  Report  was  accepted,  but  no  efficient  action  followed  until  John 

Howland  and  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manu&ctar- 

era  engaged  in  the  work. 


JOHN  HOWIAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  BCHOOIS. 


MBVOliL* 

John  Howland,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  establishment 
of  pnblic  schools  in  Providence,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  L,  in  1757 
— ^in  the  fifth  generation  from  John  Howland,  who  signed  the  com- 
pact in  the  Mayfiower  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1622.  His  mother  was  descended  from  James  Barker, 
whose  name  stands  second  in  the  Charter  of  King  Charles  as  on^ 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PUntations.  With  these  antecedents,  we  can  readily  acconnt  for 
his  antiqnarian  tastes  and  Puritan  predilections,  as  well  as  for  the 
steriing  qualities  of  character  which  illastrated  his  whole  career. 
His  home,  and  school  training,  althongh  of  the  most  mdimentary 
sort,  gaye  him  the  ability  and  habit  of  reading,  a  thonghtfol  obsenr- 
ahce  of  men,  and  things,  and  the  power  of  expressing  his  thoilghta 
in  clear  and  vigorous  English*  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  sent 
to  Providence  as  an  apprentice  to  a  haii^lresser.  At  nineteen,  he 
served  two  years  in  Col.  Lippitt^s  regiment,  and  fon^t  under  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton.  At  the  age  of  twenty- one,  he  set  np  busineas' 
for  himself,  in  which  he  was  an  expert ;  and  his  shop  was  the  intelli- 
gence ofSbe  and  congress  of  public  affairs  for  town,  state,  and  nation  ' 
for  thirty  years. 

In  1803,  he  was  elected  town  anditot,  to  which  he  was  antnally 
reelected  till  1818,  when  he  became  town  treasurer,  and  was  con- 
tinned  from  year  to  year  till  1832,  when  the  town  of  4,000  inhabit* 
ants  as  he  knew  it  in  1770  had  become  a  city  of  40,000. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Howland  adopted  the  views  presented  by  Dr.  Hitch' 
cock,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  ever  after  wa^  a  consistent  and  consid- 
erate advocate  of  '  the  rights  of  the  black  man  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.*  Without  taking-  the  extreme  ground  of  - 
non-resistance,  he  believed  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  between 
nations  by  arbitration ;  and  in  1818,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Peace  Society. 

•  866  Uft  and  Timu  tf  Jokk  Bnoland,  by  Edwin  H.  BtoD6.  p.  348.    Pro¥idm«6, 18S7. 
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While  yet  an  apprentioey  he  became  a  member  of  the  PioTideoee 
library  (formed  in  1754),  was  elected  president,  and  continued  to 
draw  books  until  it  was  merged  in  the  AthensBom  in  1836.  Always 
interested  in  preserving  the  traditions,  and  material  of  authentic 
history  in  original  letters  and  written  documents,  he  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1822,  and  from 
1888  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  elected  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. He  Was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim 
Society  in  1820,  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  in  1835,  and 
most  of  the  State  Historical  Societies. 

In  1789,  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Providence  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  whose  proceedings  are  identi- 
fied with  every  effort  to  advance  the  industrial,  social,  and  educa- 
tional iDterests  of  the  town  and  State.  Most  of  the  leading  measures 
of  this  association  ori^nated  with  John  Howland,  from  its  first  reply 
to  a  circular  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  down  to  1848,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age  compelled  a  cessation  of  all  work — ^at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  Of  this  society  he  was  secretary,  vice-president,  and 
president.  It  was  the  parent  of  numerous  societies  of  the  same 
name  and  object  in  other  cities.  In  1820,  he  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  delivered  the  opening  address,  by 
which  the  first  exhibition  of  the  manu&ctnres,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce of  the  State  was  inaugurated. 

In  1819,  on  his  suggestion,  the  Mechanics  Association  held  a 
public  meeting,  which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  of  which  he  was  chosen  treaa- 
nrer,  and  was  annually  reelected  tUl  1840,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  he  retired,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  hb  seal,  activity, 
and  fidelity,  from  the  Directors — who  add  '  that  in  his  retirement 
from  this  public  station  at  the  advanced  age  of  e^hty-three,  we 
trust  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citisens,  and  the  satisfaction  of  witnesa- 
ing  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  those  institutions  which  he  has 
so  largely  contributed  to  establish  in  this  community.' 

Lab(^inhekaifofI\Mie8chooU, 
Few  biographies  present  a  more  honorable  chapter  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Stone  records  the  history  of  John  Howland*s  labors  in 
his  own  language  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  first  school  law  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  establishment  of  Public  schools  in  Provi- 
dence. It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  important 
measures.    Mr.  Howland  died  November  5, 1854. 
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Mr.  Howland's  narative  of  his  own  work  is  as  follows: — 

In  1189,  the  Hedumics'  Aflsodation  was  formed,  and  in  this  body  begun  the 
agitetion  that  led  to  the  estabUahment  of  Public  acboola.  When  we  came  to- 
gether in  our  aasociationf  we  made  the  diaooTery  of  our  defioienciea.  There 
were  papers  to  be  drawn,  and  yarioua  kinds  of  writing  to  be  done,  that  few  of 
us  were  competent  to  execute.  Then  we  began  to  talk.  The  question  was 
asked,  ougl^  not  our  children  to  have  better  advantages  of  education  than  we 
bare  ei^oyed?  And  the  answer  was  yea  Then  it  was  asked,  how  shall  those 
advantages  be  secured?  The  reply  was,  we  must  have  better  schools.  So 
when  we  had  talked  the  matter  over  pret^  thoroughly  among  ouraelyee,  we  be- 
gan to  agitata  As  I  was  something  of  a  talker,  and  had  practiced  writing 
more  than  most  of  my  associates,  a  g<x>d  deal  of  this  work  fell  to  my  lot  And 
I  was  very  willing  to  do  it,  because  I  felt  and  saw  its  importance.  So  I  wrote 
A  number  of  pieces  for  the  newspaper,  and  tried  to  induce  others  to  do  the  sama 
I  prevailed,  however,  with  only  one,  Grindall  Reynolds.  He  felt  as  I  did  about 
the  matter,  and  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Ghoette  in  favor  of  schools.  We  bad,  in* 
deed,  the  good  will  of  many  educated  men.  There  were  Thomas  P.  IveS^ 
Thomas  L.  Halsey,  David  L.  Barnes,  and  others,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  all  of  whom  understood  our  wants  and  favored 
our  movement  Governor  Bowen  and  the  Bowen  family,  were  also  friendly. 
80  was  Qov.  William  Jones.  We  met  no  opposition  from  the  wealthy,  but  they  ' 
having  the  advantages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  that  wealth  can  iJways  pro- 
cure, did  not  feel  as  we  poor  mechanics  did.  They  were  not  active.  In  this 
beginning  of  the  movement,  they  seemed  willing  to  follow,  but  were  unwilling  ^ 
to  lead  &e  way.  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  that  throughout  the  whole  work,  it  was 
the  most  unpopular  with  the  common  people,  and  met  with  tlie  most  opposition 
firom  the  class  it  was  designed  to  benefit  I  suppose  this  was  one  reason  why 
the  most  influential  citizens  did  not  take  hold  of  it  heartily  in  the  beginning. 
They  thought  its  success  doubtful,  and  did  not  wish,  in  a  public  way,  to  commiti 
themselves  to  an  enterprise  that  would  curtail  their  popularity  and  influence. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  all,  but  it  was  so  with  many. 

The  more  we  discussed  the  subject,  the  greater  became  its  importance  in  our 
eyes.  After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  and  discussion,  we  got  the  Mechanics' 
Association  to  move  in  the  matter.  This  was  an  important  point  gained,  and 
an  encouragement  to  persevere.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject Of  this  committee  I  was  a  member.  They  met  at  my  house,  and  after 
due  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  address  the  General  Assembly.  I  told  them, 
that  as  neither  of  us  were  quidified  to  draw  up  a  paper  in  a  manner  suited  to  go 
before  that  body,  we  had  Mch  better  write  a  petition  embodying  our  individual 
views,  and  bring  it  to  our  next  meeting.  Out  of  these  mutual  contributions  we 
could  prepare  a  petition  that  would  do.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee 
separated.  When  we  next  met,  it  was  found  that  but  two  had  been  written 
aocordiDg  to  previous  reoommendation.  Those  were  by  William  Richmond  and 
myself.  Richmond  then  read  his.  It  was  in  the  usual  peUiion  style,  ending,  'as 
in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray.'  I  told  the  committee  I  did  not  like  the  doctrine 
of  that  paper.  It  was  too  humble  in  tone.  I  did  not  believe  in  peHtuming  leg- 
islators to  do  their  duty.  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  addressing  that  body, 
to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  tliat^  with  the  case  fhirly  stated,  they  would  de- 
cide wisely  and  justly  for  the  rising  generation.  I  then  took  out  my  memorial 
and  read  it  It  was  not  in  the  shape  of  an  '  humble  petition.'  It  expressed  \ 
briefly  our  destitution,  and  the  great  importance  of  establishing  firee  schools  to  ' 
supply  it    It  received  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  and  was  adopted. 

This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  name  of  our 
association.  It  was  there  warmly  debated;  and  after  pretty  severe  opposition, 
the  Assembly  referred  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee,  with  directions  to  re- 
port by  bilL  This  bill,  embodying  a  general  school  system,  was  drawn  up  by 
James  Burrill,  jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island.  I  was  with  him  all  the 
while,  and  he  readily  complied  with  my  suggestions. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  the  Assembly  was  afhtid  to  pass  it,  until  the 
sense  of  the  towns  could  be  obtained.  80  it  was  printed,  and  sent  out  to  the 
freemen  for  instructions.    The  great  object  now  was  to  get  the  towns  to  vote 
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right  Whan  the  aal^jeclcadie  b«fort  the  town  meellbgia  FMtidfltio^  ImoifM 
that  a  oommittee  be  appointed  to  prepare  instnictionB  to  onr  representatiTea^ 
and  report  at  the  present  meeting.  This  wm  carried,  and  William  Richmond, 
Samuel  W.  BH<^amj  afterward  onr  first  mayotf  George  R  BnrrUl,  Wnb 
Lamed,  and  myselC  were  constituted  the  committea  It  was  n9W  late  in  ti)e 
aiternoon,  and  Brldgham  said,  'Mr.  ICoderator,  this  is  an  important  mattes.  It 
will  require  some  time  to  draft  instructions,  and  as  it  is  now  almost  night,  I 
think  the  subject  had  better  be  postponed  until  the  next  town  meSing." 
'Never  fear,'  replied  Richard  Jackson,  the  moderator,  *I  guess  Howlaad  has 
them  already  written  in  his  pocket'  '0,'  rejofaied  Bridg&ro,  *I  didn't  think 
of  that — ^then  we  can  go  on.'  The  committee  aooordingij  retired  to  the  offloe 
of  George  R  Burrill  for  consultation.  The  questions  then  came  up,  what  shape* 
shall  the  instructions  take  ?  Who  shall  write  them  Y  Various  opinions  were 
expressed,  but  I  kept  silent  Bridgham  then  turned  to  me  and  said,  *  what  do 
yotf  think,  Mr.  Howland?*  I  had  anticipated  the  coune  of  events,  and  was 
prepared  to  answer  the  question.  I  had  set  up,  tlie  night  before,  till  II  o'clock 
to  prepare  a  document  I  intended  to  submit  to  the  town  meeting.  I  therefore 
said  to  the  committee,  'I  hare  got  my  opinion  in  my  pocket  If  you  wish  to 
bear,  I  will  read  it.'  'Let  us  hear,  by  all  means,'  was  the  reply.  So  I  took  out 
my  document,  md  read  it  When  I  got  through,  Burrill  said,  *  well,  that  is  Just 
what  we  want  AU  we  need  do  is  to  sign  our  namea'  They  aoeordingiy 
signed  it,  without  suggesting  any  alteration,  and  we  returned  and  reported  it  to 
the  meeting.  The  paper  was  adopted  by  the  town^  as  its  instructions  to  its 
representativea 

But  though  Providence  was  thus  committed  to  the  good  work,  the  country 
towns  generally  were  not  so  sal^  In  many,  the  movement  was  decidedly  un» 
popular,  and  there  was  ground  for  apprehension  that  it  might  &iL  One  of  tJie 
most  influential  men  in  the  State  councils  was  then  a  resident  of  Newport  I 
folt  very  anxious  to  secure  the  ikvorable  expression  of  that  town.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  the  town  cleric,  urging  him  to  get  an  Atide  inserted  in  the  warrant  for 
the  town  meeting,  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  vote  for  the  trill  bel^  the 
Assembly.  And  so  fearfol  was  I  that  this  precaution  would  be  neglected,  that 
t  made  a  special  Journey  to  Newport  to  secure  the  measure.  Much  to  my  grati- 
fication, Newport  voted  for  the  instructions,  and  valuable  services  were  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Geo.  ChampKn,  the  principal  representative  fitmi  that  town.  .E^ 
senthil  aid  was  also  rendered  by  a  member  from  Smithfldd. 

At  the  autumn  session,  (1*799,)  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate.  That  bcKly  was  afifuid  to  pass  it,  and  did  not 
dare  r^ect  it  So  with  other  unfinished  business,  they  laid  it  over  until  the 
next  session.  The  Assembly  met  in  February  in  this  town.  I  resolved  to  per> 
Severe  in  my  efforts  to  get  the  school  bill  passed.  I  saw  the  secretary,  ana  at 
my  suggestion,  he  pkced  the  deferred  bill  among  the  papers  first  to  be  called  up. 

One  day,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  sesston,  I  met  Jod  Metcalf,  a  man  of  strong 
cood  sense,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  matter  of  public  schoo]& 
'Come,'  said  I,  *you  and  I  must  go  up  to  the  Senate  to-day  and  get  them  to 
Call  up  the  sdiool  bill.'  'Well,'  he  replied,  *I  don't  know  as  we  can  influence 
that  honorable  body.'  '  We  can  try,'  I  responded.  And  so  we  went  We  saw 
John  Innis  Glarire,  a  senator,  and  told  him  our  errand.  'Well,'  said  he,  *thei 
governor  and  senate  are  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  I  wHl  do  what  I  can  to  se- 
cure fiivorable  action.'  We  left,  and  went  up  to  the  senate  chamber  in  the 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  opened  the  door  Clarice  rose  and  came  to  me,  and  said, 
't^e  school  bill  has  Just  passed.'  'Was  it  opposed f  I  inquired.  'No,'  he  re- 
plied. '  I  called  it  up,  and  it  was  passed  without  a  word  in  opposition.'  Thus 
we  achieved  our  great  State  triumph— -not  of  long  duration,  indeed,  as  the  act 
was  repealed  in  1803,^but  long  enough  to  seoure  a  permanent  blessmg  to 
Providence. 

I  shall  not  confine  my  narrative  to  the  strict  order  of  dates,  as  I  have  no 
minutes  of  the  events  I  am  rehiting  by  me.  My  object  is  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  the  part  I  took  in  this  work.  The  town  resdved  to  establish  four  schools^ 
tiiree  on  the  east  ftnd  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  I  was  on  a  committee 
to  carry  out  the  design.  Having  made  a  motion  in  town  meeting,  June  S,  1 799, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  purchase  the  shares  h^d  by  the  proprieton 
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of  *  Whipple  Hal],'  and  tixe  brick  scbool-hDiisQ^  stonding  near  the  State  House, 
1  was  made  chairman,  and  entered  at  once  uppo  my  duties.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  Richard  Jackson,  jr.,  and  John  Carlisle.  Afternoon 
after  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Paul  Allen,  I  traversed  the  north  end  in  search 
of  the  proprietors.  Sometimes  we  found  one  at  borne,  and  another  in  the  street* 
In  this  way  we  picked  up  forty-five  shares,  at  $10  each — I  making  the  contract, 
and  Allen,  as  jostioe  of  the  peace,  legalizing  it.  Five  of  the  old  proprietors  w^ 
never  could  find,  nor  could  we  ascertain  who  were  their  heira.  To  this  day, 
they  have  not  been  purchased.  One  of  the  proprietors,  a  sturdy,  self-willed 
man,  at  first  refused  to  sell.  He  '  wasn't  going  to  educate  other  people's  chil- 
dren.' But  after  being  made  to  see  that  the  system  would  go  on,  and  his  refusal 
would  iojure  nobody  but  himself,  (the  town  then  owning  over  forty  shares,  and 
thus  able  to  control  the  house,)  be  relented,  and  acceded  to  our  terms.  We 
next  bought  the  brick  school-house.  This  was  more  easily  done,  as  the  princi- 
pal numl^r  of  shares  was  in  the  hands  of  Mosee  Brown,  and  the  town  already 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  buildiDg  stood.  These  shares  were  purchased  at 
$10.60  each.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  obtain  the  lot  wasted  fi>r  a 
Bchool-bouse  site  at  the  south  end.  Tliia  land  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  unwilling  to  have  a  scliool  of  two  hundred  scholars  so  near  his  house  and 

garden.  I  was  not  on  the  committee  to  make  this  purchase,  but  when  I  beard 
e  had  refused  to  sell,  I  went  to  see  him.  I  asked  the  ground  of  his  objections. 
He  said  if  a  school  were  established  there,  the  neighborhood  would  be  a  perfect 
bedlam  every  time  it  was  dismissed.  Besides,  his  garden  would  be  robbed  of 
all  its  fruit.  These  were  very  natural  fears.  But  I  assured  him  tbey  were 
groundless.  Under  our  rules,  the  school  would  be  dismissed  by  classes,  and 
not  permitted  to  loiler  about  the  premises;  and  as  to  his  garden,  so  strict  a 
watch  would  be  kept  over  tlie  scholars,  that  bis  fruit  would  be  safer  than  ev;er. 
I  can  not  repeat  all  my  arguments  on  tlie  occasion.  It  is  sui&cient  to  Bay,  that 
before  I  left  him,  he  consented  to  selL 

Some  time  after,  when  the  'acbools  had  gone  fairly  into  operation,  the  town 
council,  accompanied  by  the  school  committee,  made  their  first  visit  to  this 
school  When  oppoeite  his  residence,  I  requested  the  company  to  pause  till  X 
went  in  and  invited  him  to  go  with  us.  They  did  so.  I  went  in,  and  said,  'I 
have  been  deputed  by  the  honorable  town  council  and  the  school  committee,  to 
invite  you  to  accompany  them  in  their  flret  visit  of  examination  to  the  Transit 
.street  school.'  He  appeared  gratified  with  the  attention,  and  readily  oompliad 
with  our  invitation.  I  will  not  say  there  was  not  a  little  polipy  in  ^his.  At  all 
events,  it  had  a  good  effect.  Our  skeptical  friend  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw 
and  heard,  and  was  ever  after  a  firm  supporter  of  the  public  schools. 

Among  the  exercises  of  this  occasion,  was  a  poetic  address  made  to  the  gw« 
tlemen  of  the  honorable  council  and  committee.  It  was  written  by  Paul  aS^q, 
and  spoken  by  a  lad  of  nine  years.* 

*  OemtUauu  qf  tJU  Htm,  CpuncU  and  CommitUe: 

Horoei  of  ancient  and  modem  daja 
Rave  challenged,  and  leeeivM,  the  palm  of  fittiM, 
The  favored  lioeti  will  their  deeda  feheame. 
And  Mason  rortb  their  dertioj  in  vena. 


A  more  exalted  task  jraar  time  eaplojii 
To  watch  the  moral*  of  the  ritioy  boyi,— 
To  teach  their  wandering  feet  to  tread  the  road 
That  lead*  direct  to  virtue's  brigfat  abod»— 
To  cheek  the  ealliet  of  impetuoua  yootb. 
And  in  tlieir  botoms  plant  the  leedi  of  troth. 
No  more  thall  avarice  prmnme  to  blind 
With  her  dai*  shadei,  tbeeveaifht  of  the  mind. 
Nor  ahall  pranamntoooi  ign*ranee  dare  eodave 
ThoM  talent*  w,hieh  the  God  of  nature  gave. 
The  tribute  that  from  gratitude  it  doe. 
Our  heart*  rqoicing  fondlv  pays  to  too  ; 
Unoilantatioaa  virtoe  seen  tto  shade, 
And  bv  its  own  sneeaas  is  amply  paid ; 
Thns  the  fair  slieaB  with  ailent  steady  fiBsae, 
Thfovgh  the  long  neadowa  winds  Us  devious  eoQiw, 
Aad  in  it*  foole,  itaeir  onseen  the  while, 
Borveys  the  veidoffe  spsead  and  faw*fals  soiila, 
TUt  afi  the  mead*  in  ewaec  hurariaaee  grow. 
And  t41  the  wwden  of  IbaMMtm  helMT : 
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It  was  clear,  tbat  to  cany  out  <mr  ajBtem  snoceBsfuDy,  a  lai^r  sum  of  money 
than  hitherto  appropriated  for  schools  must  be  secared.  Here  we  experienced 
the  strongest  opposition,  and  were  in  greatest  danger  of  defeat  I  moved,  in 
town  meeting,  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.  Some  said  it  was  too  much,  and 
others,  hoping  to  defeat  the  motion,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  was 
insufficient.  After  listening  some  time  to  the  discussion,  I  rose  and  said,  that 
as  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  meeting,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  the  last  objection,  I  would  move  the  insertion  of  $6,000  in  the  place  of 
$4,000,  first  proposed.  This  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  opponents,  thinking 
thereby  to  give  the  motion  its  quietus.  Much  to  his  surprise,  however,  the  mo- 
tion was  adopted.  When  the  result  was  announced,  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Two  of  the  strongest  opponents  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'you  have  taken  us  in 
— ^you  have  taken  us  in — we  didn't  intend  to  vote  you  so  much  money.'  '  You 
have  taken  yourselves  in,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,'  I  replied.  This  agitation  of  the 
school  matter  induced  many  of  the  mechanics  to  attend  town  meeting,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  town  affairs,  who  never  went  before. 

April  16,  1800,  the  town  appointed  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  John  Corliss,  Kichard 
Jackson,  jr.,  John  Carlisle,  Joel  Metcalf|  William  Richmond,  and  myself,  a  com- 
mittee to  devise  and  report  a  plan  for  carrying  the  school  act  into  effect.  This 
pkn  I  drew  up.  It  was  reported  to  an  a^'oumed  town  meeting,  April  26tb, 
and  adopted. 

The  first  school  committee  under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
chosen  in  August,  1800.  It  consisted  of  President  Maxcy,  Rev.  Dr.-Gano,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  David  L.  Barnes,  Jabez  Bowen,  Amos  H.  Atwell,  James  Burrill, 
jr.,  William  Jones,  John  Carlisle,  and  myselC — ^The  town  council,  in  conjunction 
with  this  body,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  schools.  On  this  committee  were  President  Haxcy,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gano.  When  nominated,  Dr.  Gano  said  the  schools 
had  his  warmest  wishes  for  success,  but  as  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  and  as  Mr.  Howland  had  done  so  much,  and  understood  the  wants 
so  well,  he  would  decline  in  his  favor.  His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  I  was 
placed  on  this  important  committee. 

When  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  rules  came  to  be  done,  to  my  surprise,  the 
burden  of  the  labor  was  assigncNl  to  me.  President  Maxcy  was  pressed  with 
the  cares  of  the  college,  and  could  not  conveniently  attend  to  the  duty.  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  health  was  declining,  and  though  warmly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education,  was  unable  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserved.  So  it  was 
left  for  me  to  go  on  with  it  This  was  rather  a  formidable  undertaking,  but  as  I 
had  the  approbation  of  the  literary  gentlemen,  I  boldly  put  my  hand  to  the 
work.  To  aid  me  in  the  matter,  I  sent  to  Boston,  and  procured  the  rules  estab- 
lished there,  and  also  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  school.  After  my  rules  and 
regulations  were  prepared,  I  submitted  them  to  the  committee  and  town  council 
They  were  accepted,  and  adopted  October  16th,  less  than  two  months  after  my 
appointment 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  never  seen  a  grammar — a  sorry  confession  for  a  school 
committee  man,  some  may  think — but  observing  that  'The  Toung  Lady's  Acci- 
dence '  was  used  in  the  Boston  schools,  I  sent  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  that 
town,  and  purchased  one  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  ours.  For  whatever 
accuracy  I  have  obtained  in  writing,  I  am  indebted  to  observation  and  practice. 

.     The  introduction  of  grammar  was  quite  an  advance  in  the  system  of  educa- 

I  tion,  as  it  was  not  taught  at  all  except  in  the  better  class  of  private  schools. 

.  The  same  was  true  of  geography,  which  had  never  been  taught  before.    Geog- 
raphies could  not  be  bought  in  this  town,  so  I  sent  to  Boston  and  purchased  as 

<  many  as  were  wanted  for  our  schools.    Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  had  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  geography,  and  that  was  the  work  we  adopted. 


Tbut,  white  fMi  wMi  indiutrloai  to  oobomI, 
Tbote  TiitiMs  gratitad*  woold  Ikin  levc&l. 
The  moialt  of  the  riting  youth  ihAll  toU 
Tbo  nmiiMt  of  thoM  wImm  dwdideMrTO  to  frtV. 
Wh J  should  my  inlmnt  tonguo  Umo  daedi  ralalo  1 
Yoor  ftttniu  glory  ahall  adorn  tho  SUto, 
WboD  PAtriola  yot  unknown  ahnll  tinnd  thn  itait^ 
And  ihauM  tht  pnrtioi  of  tht  pramt  aft. 
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Ifanj  thoi^tht  it  an  imneceaauy  stady,  and  some  in  private  objected  to  it  be- 
cause it  would  take  off  their  attention  from  arithmetic.  But  it  met  with  no 
public  opposition. 

To  some,  this  recital  maj  seem  egotistical.  But  I  hare  no  such  feeling.  I 
was  so  constantly  coonected  with  the  school  movement,  that  I  can  not  speak 
of  it  without  speaking  of  rojselC  I  take  no  improper  pride  in  the  part  I  acted. 
If  better  eduo^ed  and  more  influential  men  had  seen  fit  to  take  the  lead,  I 
should  have  been  contented  to  follow.  But  I  felt  that  somebody  must  do  the 
work,  and  as  others  would  not,  I  resolved  that  I  would.  I  thank  a  kind  Ftovi- 
dence  that  I  have  been  able,  in  my  humble  way,  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellow 
men ;  and  I  wish  to  occupy  no  other  place  in  their  memories,  or  the  page  of 
history,  than  that  which  truth  shall  assign  me. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Howlaad,  as  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, discharged  the  daties  of  his  office  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
and  retired  only  when  the  demands  upon  his  time  as  town  treasurer, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Savings  Institution,  suggested  the  necessity 
of  release  from  some  of  his  public  responsibilities.  But  though 
withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  he  was  ever  observant  of  their  progress.  Standing,  as  they 
do,  to  use  his  own  language,  *  on  the  solid  base  of  equal  rights,  and 
on  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  the  citizens  of  Providence/ 
he  foi;ind  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  every  indication  of  their  increasing 
prosperity.  He  was  frequently  addressed  from  abroad,  asking  for 
information  in  relation  to  them  as  their  founder,  which  he  promptly 
furnished. 

Memorial  and  PtUHon  of  (he  Promdeno$  AModaUon  of  MeehanicB  and  MantufaC' 

^rer5tnl799: 

That  the  means  of  Education  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  State,  are  very  inade- 
quate to  a  purpose  so  highly  important:  That  numbers  of  the  rising  generation, 
wliom  nature  has  liberally  endowed,  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  when 
a  common  education  would  qualify  them  to  act  their  parts  in  life  with  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  and  reputation  to  themselves : — ^That  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  legal  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Schools,  and  for  the  want  of 
public  attention  and  encouragement,  this  so  essential  a  part  of  our  social  duty  is 
left  to  the  partial  patronage  of  individuals,  whose  cares  can  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  families,  while  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  State,  are 
deprived  of  a  privilege  which  it  is  the  common  right  of  eve^y  child  to  enjoy: 
That  when  to  that  respect,  which,  as  individuals  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  ren- 
der to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  add  our  public  declaration  of  grati- 
tude for  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  a  corporate  body,  we  at  the  same  time 
solicit  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  make  legal  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  Free  Schools,  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  children  in  the  several  towns 
throughout  the  State.  With  great  confidence,  we  bring  this  our  earnest  solici- 
tation before  this  Honorable  Assembly,  from  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  public 
wel&re,  and  from  the  consideration  that  our  Society  is  composed  of  members, 
not  originally  of  any  one  particular  town,  but  assembled  mostly  in  our  early 
years  from  almost  every  town  in  the  State.  That  we  feel,  as  individuals,  the 
want  of  that  education  which  we  now  ask  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us  in  life,  and  which  is  so  essential  in  transacting  its  common  concema 
That  we  feel  a  still  greater  degree  of  confidence,  fVom  the  consideration  that 
while  we  pray  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  establish  Free  Schools,  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  great  migority  of  children  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  are  poor  and  destitute— the  son 
of  the  widow  and  the  child  of  distress.  Trusting  that  our  occupations  as  Me- 
dumics  and  Ifannfiusturers  ought  not  to  prevent  us  fiom  adding  to  these  reasons 
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Ml  argument  which  can  not  &U  to  openate  with  tiioeei  to  whom  an  eomnitted 
the  guardianship  of  the  public  wel&re,  and  tha^  io,  that  liberty  and  aeoaritj. 
under  a  Republican  form  of  goyemment)  depend  on  a  g^ml  diffusioii  of 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

In  confiding  tbia  petition  and  the  reaaona  whidi  have  diotated  it  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  XiegialaUire,  we  aaaure  ourqelTes  that  their  deosion  will  be  ancfa,  aa 
will  reflect  on  this  Honorable  Aaaembly  the  praiae  and  tlie  gratitude,  not  only 
of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation,  but  of  t|iou8and^  &e  data  of  whose 
existence  is  not  yet  commenced. 

HutmctioM  of  (he  Tbum  of  Providence  io  Ihrir  RepreeentaUvee  fn  1799 : 

GsNTLEMBN — Placing  In  you  the  fullest  oonfideiice,  we  have  aeleoted  yoo  to 
assist  in  the  public  councils  of  the  State,  not  doubting  your  readiness  to  pro- 
mote such  meaaures  as  may  tend  to  advance  the  general  interest,  as  combined 
with  the  private  happinesa  of  the  people.  It  never  bein^  our  intention  to  bmd 
our  representatives  by  instructions,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation,  we 
jhould  not  have  addressed  vou  at  thia  time,  but  (rom  the  deep  interest  we  feoL 
in  the  question  submitted  by  the  G^eral  Assembly  to  their  constituents.  On 
the  question  of  Free  Schools,  gentlemen,  all  party  distinctions  are  broken  down ; 
here  there  can  be  no  daahing  interests.  On  thia  subject  one  section  of  the  State 
O^n  iiot  be  opposed  to  another.  Before  thia  benevoient  idea,  every  partial,  nar- 
row motive  of  local  policy  must  disappear.  As  we  are  confident  that  the  gen- 
eral object  of  the  bill  can  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  only  question  which  can 
arise,  will  be  on  some  of  its  particular  provisions,  as  to  the  beat  mode  of  cany- 
ing  its  general  principle  into  effect.  On  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  would 
reeommend  to  yoo  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  aa  any 
inoonvenienoe  which  may  arise  in  particular  districts,  can,  at  any  time,  be  re- 
moved after  the  law  is  in  operation,  when  experience  can  point  out  to  the 
legialature  the  expediency  of  a  different  arrangement ;  but  this  we  confide  to 
your  discretion,  on  the  positive  injunction,  that  the  general  ayatem  ia  not  affected. 

Fully  confident  of  tlie  patriotiam  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  State, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  we 
4oubt  not  but  their  representativee  and  ours  will  meet  at  the  next  session, 
bringing  with  them  the  rich  deposit  of  the  public  sentiment,  and,  by  a  unani- 
aaous  voice,  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State ;  then  will  that  glory, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  purest  benevolence,  and  to  the  highest  acta  of  pub* 
lie  virtue,  rest  on  their  heada,  and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legialature, 
having  thus  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  provided  for  the  Aill  en- 
joyment of  a  riffht  which  forms  ao  easential  an  article  in  the  great  system  of 
social  order,  will  be  mentioned  with  high  expressions  of  gratitude  ai^l  honor, 
.jthrough  the  agea  and  generations  which  are  yet  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Howland's  interest  in  the  Common  schools  did  not  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  town, 
fle  was  early  noticed  bj  Dr.  Manning,  the  first  president  of  Brown 
university,  whose  memoir  he  wrote  for  the  Rhode  Island  Literaiy 
Repository  in  January,  1815.  In  1835,  the  Board  of  FeOows  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Howland  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  learning  through  a  long  life.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1854,  at  the  advi^nced  age  of  ninety-aeven-r- 
uniyersally  respected  by  the  community  for  whose  public  institu- 
tions he  had  done  more  by  his  personal  sendees,  than  the  wealtliiett 
€Ould  do  by  lai^  pecuniary  contributi<H)8.  His  latest  public  utter- 
.ance  was  the  following  toast  on  the  4th  of  July,  1854 : — 

'  Bhode  Island  and  her  Sdiools — may  she  ever  guard  the  intqgrity  of  her  rights^ 
and  may  her  schools  raise  up  patriots  for  her  defense  to  the  latest  generatiozia.' 


JONATHAH  EDWARDS. 


JoNATHAH  Bdwabim,  Totor  in  Tale  College,  President  of  Kassan 
Hall,  and  author  of  an  Enquiry  inio  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  was 
bom  in  the  East  Parish  of  Windaor,  now  East  Windsor,  Ckmn., 
October  6, 170a--the  fifth  child  of  Rer.  Timothy  and  Esther  Stoddard 
Edwards. 

His  education,  which  was  entirely  domestic  until  he  entered  Tal6 
College  in  September  1710,  was  marked  by  two  peculiarities— the 
liabit  of  close  obserration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of  s^imI^ 
ing  with  pmi  in  ha$%d^  not  for  the  purpose  of  copying  off  the  thoughts 
of  others,  but  in  the  language  of  his  biographer.  Dr.  Sereno  Edwards 
Dwight,  *for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  and  preserring  the 
thoughts  suggested  to  his  own  mind,  from  the  course  of  study  which 
he  was  pursuing.  This  praotioe  he  commenced  in  several  branches 
of  study  Tery  early;  and  he  steadily  pursued  it  in  all  his  studies 
through  Ufe.  His  pen  appears  to  hsTS  been,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his 
hand.  From  this  practice,  steadily  perserered  in^  ha  derived  the 
very  great  advantages  of  thinking  continually  during  each  period  of 
study;  of  thinking  accurately ;  of  thinking  connectedly ;  of  thinking 
habitually  at  all  times;  of  banishing  from  his  mind  every  subject 
which  was  not  worthy  of  continued  and  systematic  thought;  of  pur- 
suing each  given  subject  of  thought  as  far  m  he  was  able,  at  the 
happy  moment  when  it  opened  spontaneously  on  his  mind ;  of  pur- 
suing every  such  subject  afterwards,  in  regular  sequence,  starting 
anew  from  the  point  where  he  had  previously  left  off,  when  again  it 
opened  upon  him,  in  some  new  and  interesting  light;  of  preserving 
his  best  thoughts,  his  best  associations,  his  best  images,  and  then 
arranging  them  under  their  proper  heads,  ready  for  subsequent  use; 
of  regularly  strengthening  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  b^ 
constant  and  powerful  exercise;  and,  above  all,  of  gradually  molding 
himself  into  a  thinking  being— a  being,  who,  instead  of  regarding 
thinking  and  reasoning  as  labor,  could  find  no  high  enjoyment  but  in 
intense,  systematic,  and  certain  thought.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
when  we  remember  how  few  students  comparatively,  from  the  want  of 
this  mental  discipliBe,  think  at  all ;  how  few  of  those  who  think  at 
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all,  think  habitually;  how  few  of  those  who  think  habitually,  think 
to  pnrpoae ;  and  how  few  of  those,  who  think  to  purpose,  attain  to 
the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  the  stature,  JU>  which,  as  thinking 
beings,  they  might  have  attained;  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  doubted, 
that  the  practice  in  question  was  the  principal  means  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  his  mental  superiority.'  This  precious  habit  of  reduc- 
ing his  obserrations  and  reflections  to  pi4>er,  is  eTidev)ced  by  a  playful 
letter  written  before  he  was  eleven  years  old,  on  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  formal  dissertation,  addressed,  one  year  later  and 
before  he  entered  college,  to  a  correspondent  of  his  father,  on  the 
habits  of  the  forest  spider — ^a  production  which  would  be  remarkable 
BOW  in  a  youth  (rf  more  years  regularly  trained  in  natural  history. 

At  college  he  stood  first  in  .his  clam,  givii^  special  alt^tion  in  his 
second  year,  though  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  from  which,  he  writes, '  he  derirM  higher  pleasure  than 
the  miser  from  some  newly  discoTered  treasure.'  In  his  third  year  ha 
writes  to  his  f other  to  gci  him  Alstead's  Geometry  and  Garendus' 
Astronomy,  ^  with  whkh  I  would  entreat  yon  to  get  a  pair  of  dindersi 
or  mathematician's  compasses,  and  a  scale,  whi^  are  abaolntdy 
necessary  in  order  to  learning  nialhematies;  and  also  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  wiiich  I  am  persuaded  would  be  no  less  prc^table  than  the 
other  ntsoessary  to  me.'  With  such  studies  and  habits*  of  study  aft 
this  age,  he  justifies  in  himself  the  remark  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
recorded  by  Judge  Benson  in  his  copy  of  iht  Freedom -^  the  WSl^ 
'  Nothing  ever  came  from  the  human  mind  more  in  proof  that  man 
was  a  reasoning  animaL  It  is  unrelaxed  logical  statement  throughout, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.'  But  Edwards  was  much  higher  than  a 
reasoning  animaL  His  was  an  humble  and  devout  Christiatt  soul,  as 
evidenced  in  his  meditationa  while  residing  In  New  York  preaching 
to  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians,  in  1722,-^' The  soul  of  a  true 
Christian  appeared  like  such  a  little  white  fiower  as  we  see  in  the 
8i»ing  of  the  year;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  tbe  sun's  glory;  rejoicing,  as  it 
were,  in  calm  rapture,  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing 
peacefully  and  lovfaigly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about; 
all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.' 

From  1728  to  1726  he  was  tutor  at  Ysle  College ;  and  in  1727  he  waa 
associated  with  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Stoddard,  as  ooUeagne  of  the 
church  at  Northampton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  1729.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  at  Northampton,  he  wrote  his  *  Treatm  en  Bdigwue 
Affeeiione^^  ann  ^Nmratieeqf  Surprising  Cow^ereiane^^  and  *■  Qualifim* 
ii/omfcT  C^mmtm^on,'  Tise  latter  was  the  immediate  cause  nf  a  con- 
troversy which  led  to  his  most  unrighteous  dismissal  in  1760,  and  in 
the  year  following^  to  his  settlement  over  the  church  and  congregation 
at  Stockbridge,  as  well  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity. 
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It  was  in  Stockbridge,  in  1754,  be  composed,  in  four  months  and  aluilf, 
in  the  midst  of  his  duties  as  pastor,  missionary,  and  teacher,  his 
*^Sttaf  en  ihs  Fneiam-  <jf  fft#'  WiU,*  which  for  logical  acuteness  and 
sabtletj,  according  \/(^  Dngald  Stewart,  ^  pfaces  its  anthor  second  to 
no  metaphysician  bred  in  the  nnivvrsities  of'  Europe,'  and  for  a 
century  was  regarded  as  the  most  original  contribution  made  by 
America  to  the  rast  treasure-house  of  English  literature.  ^  Baring 
produced  him,*  says  Hazlitt,  ^the  Americans  need  not  despair  of  thehr 
metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
acutest,  most  powerful,  and  of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious 
and  sincere.    His  clearness  and  candor  are  alike  admirable.* 

In  1757  Edwards  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Etall, 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  in  January,  1758,  was 
instaHed  in  that  office ;  but  before  he  had  opportunity  to  demonstate 
his  solid  and  accurate  learning,  and  rast  and  acute  genius,  he  died  in 
the  fifl;y«fifth  year  of  his  age,  a  yictlm  of  some  precautionary  course 
to  escape  the  small-pox  then  prerailing  in  the  Ticinfty. 

President  Edwards'  t^ter  to  the  IVustees  of  Princeton  Colle^ 
illustrates  his  habits  of  study,  and  the  raatnesa  of  his  literary  plans. 

Ji£y  OMthod  of  study,  frain  uy  flrst  beghiiiing  the  woric  of  the  ministry^ 
has  Dean  Tery  xnuch  by  -writing:  applying  myseU^  hi  this  way,  to  improve 
every  important  hint;  ponahig  the  due  to  my  utmost,  when  anytiiing  in 
nflumne,  meditatioiL  or  conversatlaiL  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  that 
seemea  to  promise  ligfat  inany  weighiy  point;  thus  penning  n^ias  appealed  to 
me  my  best  thou^^n,  on  hmnmerable  subjects^  for  my  own  benefit  The 
longer  I  prosecuted  my  studies  in  this  method,  the  more  habitual  it  became^ 
and  the  more  iileasKBt  and  profitable  I  loand  it  The  fsifher  I  trareOed  in 
this  way,  the  more  and  wider  thefieM  ombmL  which  has  ocoaakmednpy  lay- 
ing out  many  tilings  in  ny  mind  to  do  mtha  manner,  if.  Qod  should  spare 
my  Ufe^  whioh  ny  nearl  hatii  been  mndi  upon;  partioalariT  many  tmnfli 
against  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  ci  liie  present  day^  which  I  comiot  wiBi 
anvpalienoeaee  mamtained  (lothe  utter  suDveriiiig  of  the  Ck»el  of  Christ 
wilhsohi^ahaiidiaiidao  long  oontinaed  a  triamph,  with  solitaecontroLl 
when  it  i^ypears  so  evident  to  me  that  there  is  tnily  no  foundation  for  any  oc 
this  gtocying  and  insiAt  I  have  already  pdbUahedscnelhing  on  one  of  the 
main  p^dntsmdiepnte  between  the  AxBiiiusns  and  the  Cahrinism,  and  have  It 
in  view,  God  wHnng  (as  1  have  already  slgnifledto  the  public),  in  like  msamer 
tooonriner  all  the  otiber  oontnrr«ieapoiDl%  and  have  done  nmcfa  towards  a 
prqparatian  fior  itb 

His  plan  contemplated  a  series  of  essays  sinular  to  his  *  Freedom  of 
the  Will,'  a  history  of  the  'Work  of  Redemption,*  a  body  of  divinity 
in  an  entire  new  method  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  history,  and 
a  still  larger  work  on  the  *  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,* 
in  three  parts.  £Us  view  of  his  acdvity  as  chief  officer  of  the 
college  was: 

If  I  should  see  light  to  determiae  me  to  aooept  the  place  offered  me^  I  dMoId 
be  willingto  take  upon  me  the  work  of  a  preodent^  so  far  as  it  eonsasts  in  the 
general  mspectlon  of  the  whole  society;  and  to  be  subservient  to  thesdKxx^ 
as  to  their  order  and  methods  (rf  study  and  instmetkm,  assisting  myself  ijlthe 
immediate,  instruction  in  the  arts  ana  sdeiMses  (^  diseretioB  diould  direct,  and 
occasion  server  and  the  stateof  things  require^  especially  of  the  senior  daM: 
ancL  added  to  all,  should  be  williag  to  do  the  whole  woik  of  a  profesur  of 
divinity  in  public  and  private  lectures,  proposing  qjuestloiis  to  be  answered, 
and  seme  to  be  discussed  in  writing  and  free  conversatiop,  in  mestlugs  of 
graduates  and  others^  appointed,  in  proper  seasooi^  for  these  endc 
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ThiB  eminent  diyine  and  metaphysicutt,  after  his  graduation  at 
Yale  College  in  September,  1720,  before  the  completion  of  his  seren- 
teenth  year,  spent  nearly  two  years  at  New  Haren  preparing  himself 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  sad  from  Angust,  1722,  preached  with 
great  acceptance  in  New  T(h^  for  eight  months,  when  he  returned  to 
his  father^s  house  in  Windsor,  in  April,  172$.  During  this  period  he 
formed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  number  of  serenty  to  r^:ulate 
his  own  heart  and  life.  These  resolutions  were  plainly  intended 
solely  for  his  own  eye  and  guidance,  and  were  publbhed  for  the  first 
time  by  his  biographer,  Ber.  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  D.D.,  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works  in  1820.  From  thb  biography  we 
reproduce  them,  omitting  the  formal  Bstohed  which  proceeds  in  the 
original  the  substance  of  each  resolution.  The  first  twenty-one  were 
written  at  once,  with  the  same  pen ;  as  were  the  next  ten  at  a  subse- 
quent sitting— and  up  to  thirty-four  were  written  before  Dec.  18, 
1722.  The  particular  time  and  occasion  of  making  the  rest  are 
mentioned  in  his  Diary.    The  last  was  written  in  August,  1728. 


Being  sensEUe  tiiail  am  unable  to  do  anything  willioiit  GKmFs  help^  I  do 
homUy  entreat  Him  by  His  grace  to  enable  me  to  feoep  tiiese  Besolnttna^  ao 
far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  His  will,  for  Christ's  sake. 

Bemember  to  Read  Over  them  BeeohtbUme  Onof  a  Week, 

t  Beeolved^  That  J  v^do  wAotooeoer  I  tidnk  tobemosttotlvglofyoC 
Ood  and  my  own  Kood  profit  and  pleaiDre,  In  the  vfbgHe  of  my  daraHOtt; 
witiKwit  any  oonslaeraaon  of  the  tune,  whether  now,  or  neiver  so  meiBiv 
myriads  of  ages  benoe.  Resdred  to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duly,  and 
most  for  the  ffood  and  adrantace  of  "mm^m^wj  in  general.  Besolved,  eo  to  do^ 
wliate^er  difieulHee  I  meet  with,  how  many  soever,  and  how  great  soever. 

2.  To  be  ermtinnftlhr  endeavoriiw  to  find  oat  aome  new  eontrivaneej  esad 
inventloD,  to  promote  me  f ore-mentuned  things. 

8.  If  ever  i  afaall  tall  and  crow  dnll,  so  as  to  ne^ect  to  keep  any  part  d 
these  BesohitlanB^  to  repent  <tf  all  I  can  remember  when  I  come  to  myself 


4  Never  to  do  any  manner  of  thing,  whether  in  soul  or  body:  leas  or  mon^ 
bat  wliat  tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  be,  nor  st^er  it,  if  I  can  passEb^ 
Avoid  it. 

6.  Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  bvit  to  improve  it  in  tibe  most  pnflt* 
able  way  I  possibly  can. 

8.    To  live  with  all  my  might,  while  I  do  live. 

7.  Never  to  do  anything  which  I  should  be  afindd  to  do  if  it  were  the  last 
hour  of  my  life. 

8.  To  act  in  an  respects,  both  speaking  and  doing,  as  if  nobody  had  been  ao 
vile  as  I,  and  as  if  I  Ind  committed  the  same  sins,  or  had  the  same  inflnnifties 
or  faiUngs  as  others;  and  that  I  will  let  the  knowledge  of  their  failings  pro- 
mote notning  bat  shaine  in  myself,  andprove  oi^  an  ocoasion  of  my  oonfess- 
ing  my  own  sins  ud  misery  to  CNmL    FidL  Juiy  80. 

0.  To  think  mach  on  all  occasions  of  my  own  dying,  and  of  the  common 
drcnmstanoes  which  atttund  dooth. 

IQ.    When  I  feel  pain,  to  think  of  the  pakn  of  Mar^yxdom  and  of  HaD. 

IL  Wlien  I  think  of  any  llieorem  in  cttvinity  to  be  solved  immediately  to 
do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it^  If  drcomstanoes  do  not  hinoer 

12.  If  I  take  deUght  in  it  as  a  grstUloation  of  pride^  or  vanity,  or  on  any 
soch  aoooant,  innnemately  to  throw  it  hy. 

18.    To  be  endeavoring  to  find  oat  fit  oi^ecti  of  charity  and  UbenJS^. 

14   Never  do  anything  out  of  revenge. 
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Vk    Vevet  to  raffer  the  leart  mofelaiui  of  anger  towards  Irratioiial  belngi. 

16L  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  eo  that  it  shall  tend  to  bis  dishonor, 
mote  or  lesL  upon  no  aoooimt  except  for  some  rsal  good. 

17.    That  I  will  live  so  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done  when  I  come  to  di& 

IflL  To  live  so  at  aU  times  as  I  think  is  best  in  mj  most  devoDk  frames,  and 
when  I  ha;ve  the  clearest  notions  of  the  tfain«i  of  the  Go^el  and  another 
world. 

la  Never  to  do  anythinc  irhicli  I  should  be  afraid  to  do  if  I  expected  It 
woold  not  be  above  an  hour  oef ore  I  should  hear  the  last  tromni 

20l    To  maintBin  the  strictest  temperanoe  in  eatinff  and  drinking. 

8L  Never  to  do  anything  which,  if  I  should  see  m  another,  I  shotOd  connt 
n  Just  occasion  to  despise  nim  for,  or  to  Udnk  any  way  the  more  meanly  of 
Um. 

881  To  endeavor  to  obtain  for  myself  as  much  happfaiees  in  the  other  world 
as  I  possibly  can,  with  all  the  power,  misht,  vigor,  and  vehemence,  yea 
Tiolenoe,  I  am  capiable  of,  or  can  tsring  mysetC  to  exert  in  any  way  that  can  be 
thooghtol 

2Sw  Fre(|iiently  to  take  some  deliberate  action  which  seems  most  nnlikely  to 
be  done  for  the  glory  of  Qod^  and  trace  it  back  to  the  original  intention,  de- 
signs and  ends  of  it;  and  if  I  And  it  not  to  be  for  God's  glory  to  repate  it  as  a 
breadi  of  the  fourth  Resolntion. 

91  Whenever  I  do  any  ttmspicaoDsly  evil  action,  to  trace  it  back  till  I  come 
to  the  original  cause;  and  then  both  careftiUy  endeavor  to  do  so  no  more^and 
to  fight  and  pray  with  all  my  nUgfat  against  oie  original  of  it 

%.  To  eTamlne  carefully  ana  constantly  what  that  one  tldng  in  me  is 
whidicansesmeintheleasttodoalitof  the  love  of  Qod;  and  to  direct  all  my 
forces  agaiost  it. 

ML    'fo  cast  awaT  such  tfain^i  as  I  find  do  abate  my  assnranoei 

97.  Never  wilfully  to  omit  anything  except  the  omission  be  for  the  fjiary  of 
Ood;  and  freooently  to  examine  my  omissions. 

28L  To  staay  tiie  Scriptores  so  steadily,  constantly  and  frequently,  as  that  I 
mvr  iind  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  she  same. 

2QL  Never  to  ooonl  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that  pam  as  a  prayer,  nor  that 
as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  whiim  is  so  made^  that  I  cannot  hope  tnat  God  will 
answer  it;  nor  that  as  a  confession  which  I  cannot  hope  God  will  accept 

80l  Tostrive,every  week,  to  be  farouc^  Uglier  in  religion,  and  to  a  higher 
exercise  of  grace  than  I  was  the  week  before. 

81.  Never  to  eay  anything  at  all  anJnst  anybody,  but  when  it  Is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  highest  deiree  of  C&istbm  honor,  and  of  love  to  mankincL 
agreeable  to  tiie  kywest  humuity,  and  sense  of  my  own  faults  and  faiUngs,  ana 
agreeable  to  the  Golden  Rule;  often,  when  I  have  said  anything  againstany 
OII&  to  bring  it  to,  and  try  it  stricUy  oy  the  test  of  this  Resolution. 

8a  To  be  strictly  ana  firmlr  faithful  to  my  trust  that  that,  in  Prov,  xx, 
II,  A  fctithfiU  man,  whocanjlnaf  may  not  be  partly  fulfilled  in  me. 

88L  To  do  always  what  I  can  towards  making,  maintaining  and  preserving 
peace,  when  it  can  be  done  without  an  overbalancing  dearimsnt  in  other 
respects.    Die0.96^  1792L 

84.    In  narrations  never  to  speek  anything  but  the  pure  and  simple  verity. 

86u  Whenever  I  so  mudi  question  whether  I  have  done  my  dnty  as  that  my 
quiet  and  cahn  is  thereby  disturbed,  to  set  it  down,  and  also  how  the  question 
was  resolved.    Dee,  18, 1799. 

88.  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any,  except  I  have  aome  parUenlar  good  call 
toit    DecV^im:  ^»      — r-  r-  « 

87.    To  enquire  every  night,  as  I  am  going  to  be±  Wherein  I  have  been 
negligent;  what  sfai  I  have  committed;  and  wherein  i  have  denied  myself;— 
alML  at  the  end  of  every  week,  month  sod  year.    Dee,  23  and  98, 1729. 
.  88.    Never  to  vtter  anjrthing  that  is  sportive,  or  matter  of  laughter,  on  a 
Lord^day.    Sabbath  evaUng, Dee.  ^  Vm. 

89.  Never  to  do  anything  of  which  I  eo  mudi  question  the  lawfolaesa  am 
that  I  faitend,  at  the  same  tmie,  to  consider  and  examine  afterwards,  whether 
it  be  lawful  or  not;  unless  I  as  much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

#).  To  enquire  every  nic^  before  I  go  to  bed  whether  I  have  acted  in  the 
best  way  I  possibly  could,  with  respect  to  eating  and  drinking.    Jan.  7, 1793. 

41.  To  adc  myielf  at  the  end  of  every  day,  week,  awmth  and  year,  wherein 
I  couldjMseibly  in  any  respect  have  done  better.    Jan,  11, 1798. 

49.  Frequently  to  renew' the  dedication  of  myself  to  God  which  was  made 
at  my  baptism,  whfeh  I  solemnly  renewed  when  I  was  received  into  the  oons- 
munion  of  the  church,  and  which  I  have  solemaly  re-made  this  19th  day  of 
January,  1T9S. 

4S,    advert  hencef orward,  tOlIdie^toactasifl  ware  any  way  my  own, 
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bat  entireljr  and  MogMer  God't;  agreeaUr  to  what  is  to  be  fonndin  fiat- 
tMay, JaiL  19th.   J(m.1Mh,ya&. 

44.  Thal^Doolfaareiidbatraligloadian  haveaayinilDflPoeataUaaanr 
IDT- actions;  and  that  no  action  riiaU  beyintheMitcinamsfcaaoa^ai^aaMi^ 
wiso  than  the  retigdboas  and  will  cany  it^    Jiom.  12;  172&I 

45.  Nflv«r  to  aDow  any- plaaaiva  or  gxtef^joy^  or  aoROw,  nor  any- affection 
at  an.  nor  anydqg^M  of  aflbotioa,  nor.angr  flftrannalanfla  xoiating  to  it.  bat 
what  helps  Religion.    Jan.  19andl3, 1733. 

4ft.     IBwrflr  tr>  aJlmr  tfia  laa^  mnairft  rf  any  ftwafthig  nr  mMUMfim^  i»*iny 

father  or  noUier.  ToaoiSar  naefliBotsor  it  sonniQhaainthelBaabaltBntioB 
of  speech,  ornutionof  n7'eye;-andtob*.eapeQiall7oaBBColo£itwithrBipect 
tOaoy  of  oar  flunlly. 

47.  1V>  enilMTQr  to  niyvtnnat  to  deny  whatever  is  not  nHMtagneaUe  ton 
good  and  oniyenally  sweet  and  beoevolent^  qniet.  peaceable,  oontented.  and 
easy,  floniiwarionats  aiiil  gMMSoofc  hombleand  meek,  snlaiiinri  ve  anl  obliging, 
diltaat  and  tadnstriona*  oharttaun  and  even,  patient,  moderata,  loigm^g 
•ndflfnoere,  tem^Mr;  andtodoatalitimaB  what-sacbateaparwDaldlBadma 
to;  and  to  ftTrnnwiB  strictly  at  the  end  of  erery  week  whether  I  have  aodoneL 

48,  OoMtantfar  with  Ihe  ntnsort  nfaennM  and  djligenoa,  and  the  strictent 
marutiuy,  to  bo  looking  into  tiie  state-cC  my  aoul,  that  I  Bunr  know  whether 
I  hav9  truly  an  interest  in  Qixist  or  not;  that  when  I  oome  to  die,  I  may  not 
htevBmxvuetldigaae&TmnHMn^  ifaya6ul798L 

40.    tliat&itinev«ri&aibe.if  loanbetoit. 

50.  Ihat  I  win  aot  ao  aal  thhiklihaU  judge  wonIdhaTebeSKbert,and 
most  prodMit,  when  I  ooma  into  the  fntarewoilcL    JiilyfiL  1798. 

5L  That  Twin  actaoinerery  nraectnaIthittkIafa^.wishIlMMidane,if 
I  should  at  last  be  damned.    Juiy%1723. 


52.    I  fireqiMntly  bear  penona  in  old  agesasr hgwibsy wooldlive,  if  they 
68L  -To  Improve  eveiy  opportunity  wheal  am  in  &e  best  nadlnqniest 


were  to  Nye  their  Hves  over  anin.    Thai  I  will  Hro  lot  so  m  I  can  think! 
ihan  wirii  I  had  done  snppnsingl  liYoto  ohiaga.  .Jxl|f&1798L 


firamoof  mindtooaataiidvanfeuromy^aaal  onttieLard  Jeans  Christy  to  trust 
and  oonUde  in  him,  and  oonaeerate  myself  wholly  to  him;  that  tram  this  I 
may  have  assursnce  of  my  sallBtyy  knowing  that  I  oonilde  in  my  Badanner. 
•li(Af8,1798w 

64    Wbenaverl  hear  anything  spohen  in  eommHndatlon  of  any  person,  if  I 
think  it  would  be  praiseworthy  in  me,  that  I  will  andea;var  to  imitate  it. 


«/kKf8,1798. 

66.  To  endeavor  to  niy  utmost  so  to  act  as  I  can  think  I  should  do  if  I  had 
aheadyseen the luqipinemof  Heaven,  and  Hall  tormenta    Juhf  8, 1738L 

00b  iVever -to -give  over,  nor  In  the  least  to  slacken,  my  flj^  with  my  CQK^ 
rupliflnsL  hownvei'  unsoeoesrful  I  may  be. 

67.  When  I  ftar  miatortaneaand  adverattj>,  totrimninftwiiether  I  hare  done 
my  dnt^and  resolve  to  do  it^  and  let  the  ewit  bejuetaanrovidenoeonden 
ft  I  vnu,  as  far  as  I  ean.  be  oonoeinad  about  nothing  but  my  daby  and  my 
•in.    Jime  9,  and  Jidy  18,1739. 

58.  NotonlytoreoTBinfhimanairof  disUkeu  fretAifaieaB^andangerfnoo^ 
▼ersaticMi,  bntto  exhibit  an  air  of  love,  oheerfmnesa  and  bei^piity.  Jfoy  27, 
and  My  18, 1798. 

69l  wnenlammostconaoioosof  rnxwrocatfonatofll'iMMtaraandangerthat 
I  will  strive  most  to  feel  and  act  good-nalnredly;  yea,  at  such  time%  to  manit- 
fmt  good  nature,  tbooh  I  thiBik  that  in  otiier  reopeotait  would  be  ditadvan- 
tageoQs,  and  so  aa  would  be  inqpinidflnt  at  other  timea.    Jfity  19^  July  11»  cmd 

80L  Whenever  my  fbelfavgabeghi  to  annar  in  the  least  out  of  order,  when 
I  am  conaoioua  of  me  leaab  unendnesB  witUn,  or  the  leaat  irragulaiity  witbook 
IwiUtiiensu^ectmyaBlftolfassfcrietaitaimminatlon.    «Mtf  4  ond  18, 179BL 

81.    That  I  will  not  jgye  wa;r  to  tl^  Mattammns  iiliUiblihidqnbemlaand 

'9t^'r»»''^nyTnAnA  trtmn  twfay  ftilfy  mntj  HowHly  mt^.  t^  w»^|^fnm^  whatever  eXBUSS 

I  may  have  for  it— that  what  m^  liaMfSMMt  indineama  Jtodoiabesb  to  bo 
done,  Ad.    Jibiy91,and«M^  t8ylT98. 

89.  Ne  ver  to  do  anything  but  my  <hity,  and  then  aooordinr  to  E^Ti.  8-8^ 
to  do  it  willingly  ana  oheeifntty,  as  unto  tibe  Lord  and  not  to  man;  knowliif 
thaAwhatever  good  thiw  any  man  dDtb  the  aamn  riiaU  ImxeoeiYe  of  the  Li>^ 
June  25v  andJuiy  IS.  1798. 

88.    Onl*»siq)ipoafaonthattiMrene^erwaatobehutoneta>dividmfl  in  the 
world  at  any  one  wne  'who'waa  properiy  a  oomniflte  Chriafciani  in  aU : 
«f  a  light  atimqiv  having  CSnistianity  alwaya^ddim^  in  its  true 
peering  excellent  and  lovely  frooi  whaiaver  part  and  under 
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ter  Viewed:   To  act  just  m  I  wDold  do  if  I  itrore  'wiftfa  all  w^  mj^t  to  be 
ttiat  one,  who  ihoiiIdnYe  In  my  tima    Jan,  14,  and  July  IS;  17281 


atmost  of  my  power,  and  vuA  I  unll  noi  be  weaiy  of  eanteeUy  endeaToriag  to 
▼ent  my  deorei^  nor  of  tbe  repetltioBe  of  audi  earnaatneML  July  2S|  and 
AuQvut  10, 1728. 

6(1  Very  mndi  to  eaEerdae  myMif  In  llila  an  my  life  long;  tIb.,  Witb  tba 
greeteafe  openneM  of  which  I  am  capable  to  declare  mv  wayilo  GKm,  and  lay 
open  mv  sool  to  htm,  all  my  eins,  temptations,  dimcnltieB,  Borrows,  fears, 
hopes,  aeairea,  and  everything:  and  CTery  ciroomstance,  aocordlnff  to  Dr. 
Hanton's  Sennon  on  the  ll9th  ftatan.    Jiiy^and  Aug.V^rm, 

66L  That  I  wiU  endeavor  always  to  keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  air  of  acting 
and  making  in  all  piacea,  and  in  all  companies,  ezo^  ii  should  so  happen 
thstt  dnty  reqoirss  ouerwise. 

07.  After  afflictinns  to  cnqnire.  What  I  am  the  better  for  them;  What  good 
I  have  got  by  them;  and,  Wnat  I  might  have  got  by  them. 

(B.  To  confess  fkvnldT  to  myself  all  that  whiidi  I  find  In  myaelf,  either 
Inflnnily  cht  afai;  and.  if  u  be  what  concerns  religion,  alao  to  confess  the  whcde 
case  to  God,  and  implore  needed  helpi    Jvly  SSL  and  Aug,  10, 173S. 

09.  Always  to  do  that  wliich  I  shall  ww  I  had  done  when  I  aee  others  do 
it    Aug,  11, 1788w 

70.    Let  there  be  something  of  benevolence  in  all  that  I  speak    Aug,Vt,Vt^ 

His  biographer  remarks :  '*  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  Resolutions 
win  not  need  to  be  apprised  that  they  discover  In  the  writer  a  knowledge  Of 
his  own  heart,  of  the  human  character,  and  of  fhe  secret  springs  of  hnman 
action,  as  well  as  a  purity,  oonsdentloasness  and  evangelical  Integrity,  very 
rarely  found  In  an  indiTiduaL  His  obvious  intention  and  role  was,  to  refer 
every  voluntary  action,  and  every  course  of  oondnot^  habltoatty  and  imme- 
diately to  the  eya  of  Omnisdence;  to  live  aa  always  surroonded  by  His  pres- 
ence; and  to  value  nothing  in  comparison  with  His  approbation,  and,  what  of 
course  accompanied  it^  that  of  his  own  conscience.  At  this  early  period  he 
had  begun  to  remember  that  he  was  Immortal,  that  he  was  soon  to  enter  on  a  ■ 
stage  of  existence  and  action  incomparably  more  exxMmded  and  dignified  than 
the  present,  and  that  nothing  here  had  any  ultimato  importence,  except  as  it 
had  a  tearing  on  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  others  in  that  nobler  state  of 
being.  These  Besolutiflos  are^  perhaps,  to  perseoa  of  every  age,  but  especially 
to  the  young,  tiie  best  uninspired  smnmary  of  CSiristian  duty,  the  best  direo- 
tory  to  high  attainments  in  evangeUcai  virtue^  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
hitherto  been  abla  to  form.  They  are,  also^  in  the  highest  degree  interesting; 
as  <««M*inriTig  the  writer's  own  character;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  the 
youth,  who,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  could,  in  the  presence  of  God,  deliberately 
and  solemnly  form  the  first  Resolution:— 'iZeso^ved,  That  I  wiU  do  whatsoever 
I  think  to  be  most  to  God's  glory  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  ov 
THE  WBOLZ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so 
many  myriads  of  ages  hence;  to  do  whatever  I  tidnk  to  be  my  dufy,  and  most 
for  the  good  and  advantage  of  mankind  In  general— whatever  dij^leuMM  I 
meet  with,  how  many  and  how  great  soever;'  should  have  attslned  to  an 
•Iflfvation  and  energy  of  virtne  rarely  witneased  in  this  fallen  world.'' 

8TBAL  SOT  THB  TUU  ASD  PBOnonFT  OV  OCTEML 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  persons  may  unjustly  nsuip  their  nelghbor'a 
prupeaV,  by  withholding  what  is  his  due;  bn£  I  shall  paiticnlarlse  only  two: 

1.  Their  unfaithfnlnfws  In  not  fulfilling  engagements.  Ordinarily,  when 
men  promise  anything  to  their  neighbor,  or  enter  into  engagements,  by  under- 
taking any  business  with  which  their  neii^borinstrusts  them,  their  engagementa 
Invest  that  neighbor  with  a  right  to  that  which  is  engaged;  so  that  if  th^ 
withhold  It,  they  usurp  that  which  belongs  to  their  neighbor.  So  it  is  when 
men  break  their  promisee,  because  they  find  tliem  to  be  InooDvenient^  and  they 
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can  not  fblfill  them  without  difBcolty  and  trouble ;  or  merely  because  they  have 
altered  their  minds  sinoe  the/  promised.  They  think  they  have  not  consulted 
their  t>wn  interests  in  the  promise  which  they  have  made,  and  that  if  they  had 
considered  the  matter  as  much  before  they  promised,  as  they  have  since,  they 
should  not  have  promised.  Therefbre  they  take  the  liberty  to  set  their  own 
promises  aside.  Besides,  sometimes  persons  violate  this  command,  by  neglect^ 
ing  to  fhlfill  their  engagements^  through  a  careless,  negligent  spirit. 

They  violate  this  command,  in  withholding  what  belongs  to  their  neighbor, 
when  they  are  not  iaithftil  in  any  business  which  they  have  undertaken  to  do 
lor  their  neighbor.  If  their  neighbor  has  hired  them  to  labor  for  him  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  they  be  not  careful  well  to  husband  the  time ;  if  they  be  hired 
to  day's  labor,  and  be  not  careful  to  improve  the  day,  as  they  have  reason  to 
think  he  who  hired  .them  justly  expected  of  them ;  or  if  they  be  hired  to  accom- 
plish such  a  piece  of  work,  and  be  not  careful  to  do  it  well,  but  do  it  slightly, 
do  it  not  as  if  it  were  (or  themselves,  or  as  they  would  have  others  do  for  them, 
when  they  in  like  manner  intrust  them  with  any  business  of  theirs ;  or  if  they 
be  intrusted  with  any  particular  affair,  which  they  undertake,  but  use  not  that 
care,  contrivance,  and  diligence,  to  manage  it  so  as  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
him  who  intrusts  them,  and  as  they  would  manage  it,  or  would  insist  that  it 
should  be  managed,  if  the  afibir  were  their  own ;  in  all  these  cases  they  ui^just- 
ly  withhold  what  belongs  to  their  neighbor. 

-  2.  Another  way  m  which  men  unjustly  withhold  what  is  their  neighbor's^  is 
in  neglecting  to  pay  their  debts.  Sometimes  this  happens,  because  they  run  so 
fiur  into  debt  that  they  <^n  not  reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  their  debts; 
and  this  they  do,  either  through  pride  and  affectation  of  living  above  their  cir- 
cumstances ;  or  through  a  grasping,  covetous  disposition,  or  some  other  corrupt 
principle.  Sometimes  they  neglect  to  pay  their  debts  tcom  carelessness  of  spirit 
about  it,  little  concerning  themselves  whether  they  are  paid  or  not,  taking  no 
care  to  go  to  their  creditors,  or  to  send  to  him ;  and  if  they  see  him  from  time  to 
time,  they  say  and  do  nothing  about  their  debts^  because  it  would  put  them  to 
8ome  inconvenience.  The  reason  why  they  do  it  not,  is  not  because  they  can 
not  do  it,  but  because  they  can  not  do  it  so  conveniently  as  they  desire ;  and  bo 
they  rather  choose  to  put  their  creditor  to  inconvenience  by  being  without  what 
properly  belongs  to  him,  than  to  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  by  being 
without  what  doth  not  belong  to  them,  and  what  they  have  no  right  to  detain. 
In  any  of  these  cases,  they  unjustly  usurp  the  property  of  their  neighbor. 

Sometimes  persons  have  that  by  them  with  which  they  could  pay  their  debts 
if  they  would ;  but  they  want  to  li^  out  their  money  for  something  else^  to  buy 
gay  oHothing  fiir  their  children,  or  to  advance  their  estates,  or  for  some  sudi  end. 
They  have  other  designs  in  hand,  whk;h  must  fail,  if  they  pay  their  debts. 
When  men  thus  withhold  what  is  due^  they  unjustly  usurp  what  is  not  their 
own.  Sometimes  they  neglect  to  pay  their  debts,  and  their  excuse  for  it  Is, 
that  their  creditor  doth  not  need  it;  that  he  hath  a  plentiful  estate,  and  can 
well  bear  to  lie  out  of  his  money.  But  if  the  creditor  be  ever  so  rich,  that 
gives  no  right  to  the  debtor  to  withhold  fh>m  him  that  which  belongs  to  him. 
If  it  be  due,  it  ought  to  be  paid;  for  that  is  the  very  notion  of  its  being  due. 
It  is  no  more  lawful  to  withhold  from  a  man  what  is  his  due,  without  bis  con- 
sent, because  he  is  rich  and  able  to  do  without  it^  thaa  it  is  lawful  to  steal  firom 
a  man  because  he  is  rich  and  able  to  bear  the  loss. — Edward^  Sermons. 
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BIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  1589-1818.* 

INBTRUOnOHS  TO  BU  BOR  AMD  TO  POSIRBITT. 

L  Choice  of  Friends^ 

There  ia  DOthiog  more  becoming  any  wise  man  than  to  make  choice  of  friends ; 
for  bj  them  thou  ahalt  be  judged  what  thou  art  Let  them  therefore  be  wiae 
and  virtQoofl,  and  none  of  them  who  follow  after  thee  fi)r  gain;  but  make  choice 
of  thy  betterB  than  thy  inferiors^  ehunning  always  such  as  are  poor  and  needy; 
for  if  thou  gireat  twenty  gifts,  and  refuse  to  do  the  like  but  once,  all  that  thou 
hast  done  will.be  los^  and  such  men  will  become  thy  mortal  enemies.  ...  If 
thy  friends  be  of  better  quality  than  thyself  thou  mayest  be  sure  of  two  things: 
the  first,  that  they  will  be  more  careful  to  keep  thy  counsel,  because  they  have 
more  to  lose  than  thou  hast;  the  seoond,  they  will  esteem  thee  for  thyself  and 
not  for  that  which  thou  doet  possess ;  but  if  thou  be  sulject  to  any  great  yanitj 
or  ill  (from  which  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee),  then  therein  trust  no  man;  for 
any  man's  folly  ought  to  be  his  greatest  secret  .  .  .  Let  thy  love  be  to  the 
best,  as  long  as  tbe^  do  well ;  but  take  heed  that  thou  love  Gk>d,  thy  country, 
thy  prince,  and  thine  own  estate  before  all  others;  for  the  fancies  of  men 
ohaoge^  and  he  that  loves  to^y,  hateth  to-monow;  but  let  reason  be  thy 
schoohniatress. 

XL  Choice  qf  a  Wife, 

The  next  and  greatSBt  care  ought  to  be  lathe  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  only 
danger  therein  is  beauty,  by  which  all  men,  in  all  ages,  wise  and  foolish,  have 
been  betriyed.  And  though  I  know  it  yain  to  use  reasons  or  arguments  to  dis* 
suade  thee  from  being  captiTated  therewith,  there  being  few  or  none  that  ever 
resisted  that  witchery,  yet  I  can  not  omit  to  warn  thee^  as  of  other  things^ 
which  may  be  thy  ruin  and  destraotioo.  For.  the  present  time,  it  is  trae^  that 
man  prefers  his  fenta^  in  that  appetite  before  all  other  woridly  desires,  leaving 
the  oare  of  honor,  credit,  and  safety,  in  respect  thereof:  bnt  remember,  that  if 
thou  many  for  beanty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  whidi  perchance 

*  Walter  Raleigh  waa  bora  in  Hayei,  in  DeTonahire,  in  ISGi,  and  waa  for  a  short  time  at  Oriel 
Collefe,  Oxford,  bat  left  It  to  join  a  military  expedition  to  Fhmee  fn  aid  of  the  Hufuenoti,  and 
a  few  jean  later  (1758)  to  lerre  io  tke  Low  Oountiet  with  the  Dnteh  afalmt  the  Bpaniarda  In 
the  year  foUowi^  he  lalM  with  Sir  Haatphrajr  Gilbert  to  feood  a  eokMjia  North  Aneriea;  and 
in  1580  lerred  with  a  oaptaio'i  eommiMion  in  Ireland,  where,  in  the  abienee  of  Lord  Ormond,  he 
wai  anociated  with  the  goveniment  of  Monster.  On  his  retun  to  England  be  beoane  a  faTorite 
at  Court  by  hb  gallantry  to  the  Ooeen.  In  1583,  he  sailed  agafai  with  his  half-brother  Gilbert  in 
an  expedition  to  Newfeondlaod,  and  la  ]584«  noder  letleie-patsnt  to  take  possession  of  newly  die- 
eovered  land ;  he  oeeapied  WIgaadaeoa,  whieh  he  ealled  Virginia,  hi  honor  of  the  Viigin  Queeo. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  letarned  toTariiameot  for  Deronshire ;  knighted,  and  appointed  Seneschal 
forOoniwall,andLoedWaidenef  theSlaanariee.  Bnt  his  raliog  passion  was  maritime  dtseovery 
and  ookmlaatiea.  Another  expedlUon  was  fitted  ont  Ibr  Virginia,  and  a  few  years  later  to  Fam^ 
ma,  and  Goiana— and  to  gife  Tariety  to  hte  employmeota,  he  helped  destroy  the  Spanish  Armada,  re- 
store Don  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portogal,  led  an  attack  on  Cadix,  with  occasional  senrice  in 
the  Boose  of  Commons.  In  the  netwoik  of  Ibrsign  and  domestic  polities,  he  became  entangled, 
and  was  condemned,  Ibr  he  eeaid  kaidly  be  said  to  be  tried,  Ibr  high  treason  so  called,  and  eoo- 
finad  fee  aevainl  yeaia  hi  the  Tnwer.  Hera  hia  netirlly  spent  ilmir  hi  iolanlUc  speenlatien  and 
the  composition  of  the  HitUirt  tf  tk»  W^rU.  By  soUeitations  of  friends  and  bribing  of  court 
fliTorites,  the  grand  old  man  was  raleased  to  make  another  Toyage  of  discoTcry,  which,  ending  dia- 
iatronaly,  only  praolpltated  another  trial  and  his  death  on  the  seaflbld  In  1616. 
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will  neither  last  nor  please  ihee  one  jear ;  and  when  thoa  hast  it,  it  will  be  to 
thee  of  no  prioe  at  all,  ibr  the  degree  dieth  when  it  is  Attained,  and  the  affection 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied.  Remember,  when  thoa  wert  a  sacking  child, 
that  then  thoa  didst  lore  thy  none,  and  that  thoa  Wert  fond  of  her ;  after  a 
while  thoa  didst  love  thy  dry-nurse,  and  didst  forget  the  other;  after  that,  thou 
didst  also  despise  her ;  so  will  it  be  with  thee  in  thy  lilcing  in  elder  years ;  and, 
therefore,  though  thou  canst  not  forbear  to  lore,  yet  forbear  to  link,  and  after  a 
while  thou  shalt  find  an  alteration  in  thyselfl  and  see  another  fkr  more  pleasing 
than  the  first,  second,  or  third  love ;  yet  I  wish  thee,  above  all  the  rest,  have  a 
care  thou  dost  not  marry  an  uncomely  woman  for  any  respect;  for  comeliness 
in  children  is  riches,  if  nothing  else  be  left  them.  And  if  thou  have  care  for 
thy  races  of  horses  and  other  beasts^  value  the  shape  and  comeliness  of  thy 
children  before  alliances  or  riches :  have  care,  therefore,  of  both  together,  for  if 
thou  have  a  fiiir  wife  and  a  poor  one,  if  thine  own  estate  be  not  great,  assure 
thyself  that  love  abideth  not  with  want,  for  she  is  the  companion  of  plenty  and 
honor :  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  poor  woman,  exceeding  fidr,  that  was  not  made 
dishonest  by  one  or  other  in  the  end.  This-  Bathsheba  taught  her  son  Solomon : 
Ihvor  is  deceUfulf  and  beauty  it  vanity :  tAie  saith  farther,  Tkai  a  toiae  wovnan 
aoerseeth  (he  ways  of  Tier  Tiousehold^  and  eatefh  not  the  bread  qf  idleness. 

Have,  therefore,  ever  more  care  that  thou  be  beloved  of  thy  wifh,  rather  than 
thyself  besotted  on  her,  and  thou  shalt  judge  of  her  lore  by  these  two  observa- 
tions :  first,  if  thou  perceive  she  have  a  care  of  thy  estate  and  exercise  herself 
therein;  the  other,  if  slie  study  to  please  thee,  and  be  sweet  unto  thee  in  con- 
TBTsation,  without  thy  instmetion,  for  love  needs  no  tetfdiing  nor  precept  On 
the  other  side,  be  not  soar  or  stem  to  thy  wife,  for  cmelty  engendereth  no  other 
thing  than  hatred:  let  her  have  equal  part  of  thy  estate  whilst  tiiou  livest,  if 
thoa  find  her  sparing  and  honest ;  bot  what  thoa  givest  alter  thy  death,  remem* 
ber  that  thoa  givest  it  to  a  stranger,  and  most  times  to  an  enemy ;  for  he  that 
shall  marry  thy  wife  will  despise  thee,  thy  memory,  and  tUne,  and  shall  possess 
the  quiet  of  thy  labors,  the  flruit  whidi  thoo  has  planted,  enjoy  thy  love,  and 
spend  with  joy  and  ease  what  thoo  hast  spared,  and  gotten  with  oare  and  traveL 
Yet  always  remember,  that  thou  leave  not  thy  wifo  to  be  a  shame  unto  thee 
after  thou  art  dead,  but  that  she  may  live  according  to  thy  estate ;  especially  if 
thou  hast  few  children,  and  them  provided  for.  But  howspover  it  be,  or  what* 
soever  thou  find,  'leave  thy  wifo  no  more  than  of  neoessity  ihoa  must,  but  only 
daring  her  widowhood;  for  if  she  love  again,  let  her  not  enjoy  her  second  love 
in  the  same  bed  wherein  she  loved  thee,  nor  fiy  to  fhture  pleasures  with  those 
feathers  which  death  hath  pulled  firom  thy  wings ;  but  leave  thy  estate  to  thy 
hoose  and  childrep,  in  which  thou  Uvest  upon  earth  whilst  it  lasteth. 

m.  Beware  of  Flatterers, 

Take  oare  that  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatterers,  for  even  the  wisest  men 
on  abased  by  these.  Know,  therefore^  that  flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of 
tiraitoTs;  for  they  will  strengthen  thy  imperfections,  enoourage  thee  in  all  evils, 
correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint  all  thy  vices  and  follies  as 
thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  disoera  evil  from  good,  or  vioe  from  virtueu 
And  becanse  all  men  are  apt  to  flatter  themsdves,  to  entertain  the  additions  of 
other  men*s  praises  is  most  perilous.  It  is  said  by  Isaiah :  '  My  people,  fhey  that, 
praise  thee,  seduce  thee,  and  disorder  (he  paths  of  thyfeeC 
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Be  careAil  to  atold  public  ditpatetioos  at  ftagtn^  or  at  taUee  among  diolerie 
or  qTiarrelfloine  perMoa.  Jeat  not  opoalj  at  them  that  are  efanple,  but  remem« 
how  much  thoa  art  boimd  to  God,  who  hath  made  thee  wiser.  Defiune  not  any 
woman  publicly  though  thoa  know  her  to  be  eril;  for  those  that  are  fiiultj  can 
not  endure  to  be  ta^ed,  but  will  seek  to  be  avenged  of  thee,  and  those  that  are 
not  guilty  can  not  endure  unjust  reproach.  '  He  thai  heepeOi  his  mouth  keepefh 
his  UfeJ'  Euripides  truly  affirmeth,  *  Every  unbridled  tongue  in  the  end  shall 
find  itself  unfortunate.*  Take  heed  also  that  thou  be  not  found  a  liar;  for  a 
liar  is  of  a  base,  unworthy,  and  cowardly  spirit 

T.  Oare  of  iky  JBktaie. 

'  Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thoa 
ahalt  ever  prosorve^  if  thou  observe  three  things ;  first,  that  thou  know  what 
Ifaou  hast,  what  eveiy  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art 
not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and  offloers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend 
any  thing  before  thou  have  it;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every 
man^s  estata  The  third  is^  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other 
men's  fkults^  and  aooorged  for  other  men's  offenses ;  which  is,  the  surety  for 
anchor,  for  thereby  millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying 
the  reckoning  of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  diarge  of  other  men*s  folly  and  prod- 
igality; if  thou  smarts  saaurt  for  thine  own  sins,  and  above  all  things,  be  not 
made  an  ass  to  carry  the  hardens  of  other  men:  if  any  fliend  desire  thee  to  be 
his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of  what  thoa  hast  to  spare :  if  he  press  thee  fiirther,  . 
he  is  not  thy  fiiend  at  all,  for  fHendship  rather  choeeth  harm  to  itself  than 
ofiiweth  it :  if  thon  be  bound  for  a  stranger,  thoa  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  merchant^ 
thoa  pattest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim :  if  for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inherit* 
ance :  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  syllable  or  word  to  abuse 
thee :  if  for  a  poor  man,  tbou'mast  pay  it  thyself:  if  for  a  rich  man,  it  need  not: 
therefore  from  suretyship^  as  from  a  man-slayer,  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself;  for 
the  beet  profit  and  return  will  be  this;  that  if  thou  force  him,  for  whom  thou 
art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  wiU  become  thy  enemy;  if  thou  use  to  pay  it 
thyself  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar;  and  believe  thy  Ihther  in- this,  and  print  it  in 
thy  thoaght,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou 
be  poor  wiliia],  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised. 

Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself  for  if  thou  lendeet  him,  count 
It  but  lost;  be  not  sure^  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou  be  surety,  think  to 
pay  it' 

TL  Servemts. 

Let  thy  servants  be  such  as  thou  mayest  command,  and  entertain  none  about 
thee  but  such  as  thou  grant  wages  to;  for  those  that  will  serve  thee  without 
thy  hire  will  cost  thee  treble  as  much  as  they  that  know  thy  fiu«.  If  thou 
trust  any  servant  with  thy  purse,  be  sure  thou  take  his  acoount  before  thou  sleep. 

Tn.  J)rea8f  Jke. 

Exceed  not  in  the  humor  of  rags  and  bravery  (showj^  for  these  will  soon 
wear  out  of  fashion ;  but  money  in  thy  purse  will  ever  be  in  fiuhion,  and  no 
loan  is  esteemed  for  gay  garments,  but  )?y  fools  and  women. 
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▼m.  BkkenMd  Poverty. 

Take  heed  that  thoa  seek  not  riches  pooriy,  nor  attain  them  hy  eril  means. 
Destroy  no  man  ht  his  wealth,  nor  take  any  thing  from  the  poor,  for  the  07  and 
complaint  of  the  poor  will  pierce  the  HesTena. 

xx.  Mbderak  tue  of  Wtne, 

Take  especial  care  that  thou  delight  not  in  wine^  for  there  never  was  any 
man  that  came  to  honor  or  preferment  that  loyed  it;  for  it  tranaformeth  a  man 
into  a  beast,  decayeth  health,  poiaoneth  the  breath,  destroyeth  natural  heat^ 
brings  a  man^s  stomach  to  an  artificial  heat;  deformeth  the  face,  rotteth  the 
teeth,  and  maketh  a  man  contemptible,  soon  old,  and  despised  of  all  wise  and 
worthy  men:  hated  in  thy  servants,  in  thyself,  and  companions:  for  it  is  a  be- 
witching and  infections  vice;  and  remember  my  words,  that  it  were  better  for 
a  man  to  be  subject  to  any  vioe  than  to  it;  for  all  other  vanities  aod  sins  are 
recovered,  but  *  drunkard  will  never  ahake  off  the  delight  of  beastliness:  the 
longer  it  possesseth  a  man,  the  more  he  will  delight  in  it;  and  the  elder  be 
groweth,  the  more  he  shall  be  subject  to  it:  it  duUeth  the  q>irits  and  destroyeth 
the  body,  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  aa  the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nut  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  soch  a  cureless  canker  pass  not  thy 
youth,  nor  such  a  beastly  infection  thy  old  age;  for  then  shall  thy  lifo  be  but  aa 
the  life  of  a  beast,  and  after  thy  death  thou  shalt  only  leave  a  shameful  in&mj 
to  thy  posterity,  who  shaU  study  to  forget  that  such  a  one  was  their  fiither. 

Anacharsia  saith,  *  the  JirH  draught  serveth  for  health,  the  9eeo»i  for  pleaB- 
ure^  the  third  for  shame,  the  fimrth  for  madness.*  But  in  youth  there  is  not  so 
much  aa  one  draught  permitted,  for  it  putteth  fire  to  fire,  and  wasteth  the  naV 
ural  heat  Therefore,  except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for  a 
general  rale:  that  thou  never  add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine  or 
spice^  until  thou  find  that  time  hath  decayed  thy  natural  heat;  and  the  sooner 
thou  beginneth  to  help  nature,  the  sooner  she  will  fonake  thee^  and  trost  alto- 
gether to  art 

*Who  have  misfortune,  (saith  Solomon,)  who  have  sorrow  and  grieC  ^^ 
have  trouble  without  fighting,  stripes  without  cause^  and  fointneas  of  eyesT 
Even  they  that  sit  at  wine^  and  strain  themselves  to  empty  cups.*  FUny  saitfa, 
'Wine  maketh  the  baud  quivering^  the  eye  wateiy,  the  night  unquiet,  lewd 
dreams,  a  stinking  breath  in  the  morning,  and  an  utter  foigetftilnees  of  all 
things.* 

Whosoever  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any  man,  for  be  can  not  keep 
a  secret  Wine  maketh  man  not  only  a  beast,  but  a  madman ;  and  if  thou  love 
it,  thy  own  wife,  thy  children,  and  thy  firiendi^  will  despise  thee.  In  drink  men 
care  not  what  they  say,  what  offense  they  give ;  they  forget  oomelinesa^  commit 
disorders,  and,  to  conclude^  olTend  all  virtuous  and  honest  company,  and  God 
most  of  all,  to  whom  we  daily  pray  for  health  and  lifo  firee  from  pain;  'and 
yet^  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  we  draw  on,*  saith  Heaiod,  'a  awift^  hasty, 
untimely,  cruel,  and  an  infomoos  old  age.* 

X.  Let  Ood  be  thy  Protector. 

Serve  God ;  let  him  be  the  author  of  all  thy  actions;  commend  all  thy  en* 
deavors  to  him  that  must  either  wither  or  prosper  them;  please  him  with 
prayer.    80  God  dwell  thus  in  all  thy  ways,  and  fill  thy  heart  with  his  grace. 
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» 

D&   r&AlTKLIX  TO  HIS  DA176BTKB  SARAH — llSS. 

Mr  Dear  Child,  the  Dstaral  prudence  and  goodness  of  heart 
God  has  blest  you  with,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  be  partic- 
ular in  giving  yon  advice.  I  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  the  more 
attentively  datifnl  and  tender  yon  are  towards  yoar  good  mamma, 
the  more  yon  will  recommend  yourself  to  me.  But  why  should  I 
mention  me^  when  you  have  so  much  higher  a  prr^mise  in  the  com* 
mandments,  that  such  conduct  will  recommend  you  to  the  favor  of 
God.  You  know  I  have  many  enemies,  all  indeed  on  the  public 
account,  (for  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  have  in  a  private  capacity 
g^ven  just  cause  of  offense  to  any  one  whatever),  yet  they  are  ene* 
mies,  and  very  bitter  ones ;  and  you  must  expect  their  enmity  will 
extend  in  some  degree  to  you,  so  that  your  slightest  indiscretions 
will  be  magnified  into  crimes,  in  order  the  more  sensibly  to  wound 
and  afflict  me.  It  b  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  yon  to  be  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may  be 
given  to  their  malevolence. 

60  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  is  your  principal  business  there, 
and  if  properly  attended  to,  will  do  more  towards  amending  the 
heart  than  sermons  generally  can  do.  For  they  were  composed  by 
men  of  much  greater  piety  and  wisdom,  than  our  common  com- 
posers of  sermons  can  pretend  to  be;  and  therefore  I  wish  you 
would  never  miss  the  prayer  days ;  yet  I  do  not  mean  you  should 
despise  sermons,  even  of  the  preachers  you  dislike,  for  the  discourse 
is  often  much  better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come 
through  very  dirty  earth.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head, 
as  you  seemed  to  express  a  little  before  I  came  away  some  inclina> 
tion  to  leave  our  church,  which  I  would  not  have  you  do. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  only  recommend  to  you  in  my  absence,  to 
acquire  those  useful  accomplishments,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
This  you  might  do  with  ease,  if  you  would  resolve  not  to  see  com- 
pany on  the  hours  you  set  apart  for  those  studies. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  TO  HIS  BISTBR — 1Y58. 

In  a  cloth  book  called  '  None  but  Christ,*  [sent  by  Uncle  Josiah 
to  his  daughter  JaneJ,  he  wrote  an  acrostic  on  her  name,  which  for 
namesake's  sake,  as  well  as  the  good  advice  it  contains,  I  transcribe : 

•  IDaininated  fram  on  bif  b, 
And  •hining  brigbtly  in  joar  tfhttn, 
N«'«r  Ikint,  but  kesp  a  tlMily  9f, 
XipMtiac  iMBJttfft  plauniM  tbtft. 


FIm  tIm  M  70«*d  a  awpant  flsf ; 
RaJM/oia  and  ktp$  tbiM  itori«  hi(fa«r, 
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And  M  ChrfaCi  inJI—  hnre  to  thM 
K^m  mm»  !•  toakm  thjr  tovsMpin. 
KindBMi  of  heort  by  wonb  oiprtn, 
Lot  your  obodiooce  be  tltwovi^ 
Ib  |ii«y«  oad  pisin  yoar  God 

Not  MIM,  till  lW««A  OMN  to 


After  professbg  truly  that  I  had  a  great  esteem  and  veneration  foi 
the  pious  author,. permit  me  a  little  to  play  the  commentator  and 
critic  on  these  lines.  The  meaning  of  three  sfortes  higher  seema 
somewhat  obscure.  You  are  to  understand,  then,  that  /aith,  kope^ 
and  charity  have  been  called  the  three  steps  of  Jacob's  bdder, 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven  \  our  author  calls  them  elories,  liken* 
ing  religion  to  a  building,  and  these  are  the  three  stories  of  the 
Christian  edifice.  Thus  improvement  in  relij^n  is  called  build" 
ing  up  and  edificatum.  Faith  is  then  the  ground  floor,  hope  is  np 
one  pair  of  stairs.  My  dear  beloved  Jenny,  don't  delight  so  much 
to  dwell  in  those  lower  roomsi  but  get  as  &st  as  you  can  into  the 
garret,  for  in  truth  the  best  room  in  the  house  is  charity.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  the  house  was  turned  upside  down;  it  is  so  difficult 
(when  one  is  fiit)  to  go  up  stairs ;  and  not  only  so,  bnt  I  imagine 
hope  and  faith  may  be  more  firmly  built  upon  charity,  than  charity 
upon  faith  and  hf^.    I  think  it  the  better  reading  to  say — 

*  Bain  fatthMM!  lM|ie  ooo  itofy  bigber.' 

Correct  it  boldly,  and  I'll  support  the  alteration ;  for,  when  you  are 
np  two  stories  already,  if  you  raise  your  building  three  stories 
higher  you  wilt  make  five  in  all,  which  is  two  more  than  there 
should  be,  you  expose  your  upper  rooms  more  to  the  winds  and 
storms;  and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  the  foundation  will  hardly  bear 
them,  unless  indeed  you  build  with  such  light  stuff  as  straw  and 
stubble,  and  that,  you  know,  won't  stand  fire.    Again,  in 

*  KindoMi  of  ImuI  by  woids  oxpran,* 

Strike  out  toordSf  and  put  in  deeds.  The  world  is  too  full  of  compli- 
ments already.  They  are  the  rank  growth  of  every  soil,  and  choke 
the  good  plants  of  benevolence  and  beneficence;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  be  the  first  in  this  comparison  of  words  and  actions  to  plants ; 
you  may  remember  an  ancient  poet,  whose  works  we  have  all 
studied  and  copied  at  school  long  ago— 

'  A  man  of  woidi  and  oot  of  deadi 
b  liko  a  garden  fall  of  waodi.* 

It  is  pity  that  good  works,  amopg  some  sorts  of  people,  are  so 
little  valued,  and  good  words  admired  in  their  stead ;  I  mean  seem- 
ingly pious  discourses,  instead  of  humane  benevolent  actions.  Those 
they  almost  put  out  of  eountenanoe,  by  odRng  morality  rotten 
morality f  righteousness  raggd  rigKtwusnesM^  aiid  even  filthy  rags. 
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wnuAx  ▼rni^—nr&ion  raoM  unnms  to^hb  iuuohtbbs. 

Benevcknot  in  J^r^fle§. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret  The  way  to  make  yoanelf  pleasing 
to  others  is  to  show  that  yoa  eare  for  them.  The  whole  world  is 
like  the  miller  of  Mansflelcl,  *  who  eared  for  nobody — no,  not  he — ^ 
because  nobody  eared  for  him :' — and  the  whole  world'  will  serre 
yoa  so,  if  yon  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
see  that  yoa  do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them,  what  Sterne  so 
happily  calls, '  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  lifb,^  those  courtesies 
in  which  there  is  no  parade ;  whose  voice  is  too  still  to  tease,  and 
which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate  looks,  and 
little,  kind  acts  of  attention — ^giving  others  the  preference  in  every 
little  enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  stand- 
ing. This  is  the  spirit  that  gives  to  your  time  of  life  and  to  yoar 
sex  its  sweetest  charm.  It  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  all  the  witch- 
craft of  woman.  Let  the  world  see  that  yonr  first  care  is  for  your- 
self, and  you  will  spread  the  solitude  of  the  TJpas  tree  around  you, 
and  in  the  same  way — ^by  the  emanation  of  a  poison  which  kills  all 
the  kindly  juices  of  affection  in  its  neighborhood.  Such  a  girl  may 
be  admired  for  her  understanding  and  accomplishments,  but  she  will 
never  be  beloved.  The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow  but  under  the 
warm  and  genial  influence  of  kind  feeling  and  affectionate  manners. 
Vivacity  goes  a  great  way  in  young  persons.  It  calls  attention  to 
her  who  displays  it ;  and,  if  it  then  be  found  associated  with  a  gen- 
erous sensibility,  its  execution  is  irresistible.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  found  in  alliance  with  a  cold  haughty,  selfish  heart,  it  produces 
no  farther  effect,  except  an  adverse  one. 

[Mr.  Wirt,  in  a  touching  memoir  of  this  daughter,  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  embodies  an  ideal  of  a  character  in  which  be- 
nevolence in  trifles  had  become  incorporated  into  the  daily  life.] 

'  Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be  the  seal  and  connecting 
bond  of  the  whoFe  &mily.  Her  voice,  her  smile,  her  animated, 
graceful  movements,  her  conntless  little  acts  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  love,  those  "  small,  sweet  courtenes  of  life,''  which  she  was 
so  continually  rendering  to  all  around  her,  and  with  such  i^xquisite 
grace  of  manner,  had  made  her  necessary  to  the  individual  happi- 
ness of  every  member  of  the  household.    When  she  was  lost  to  us, 

*  Williaa  Wirt,  •priofiof  ffoa  u  hnmblt  •rff  10,  waA  with  cmly  OKxIemta  opportaniti«  of 
•ehool  leftnlDf ,  Achieved  fbr  blmaelf  a  high  piece  in  the  profenloo  oTIew  ■•  en  eloquent  advocete, 
teoMBiertioM  wMm  to  all  qoerttoiM,ua  higii  MtMlfli  tto  MglMl  defarlmenti of  eoi»- 
■titotiooel  cooatracti«n«  end,  at  the  tame  tione,  oeeopied  a  piMe  to  ioei«lf  which  onUnarily  ooly 
the  laifeit  fortune  or  inherited  poiiHoo  oao  eommaod. 
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it  was  as  if  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  had  been  removed.  There 
was  a  healthfalnen  in  the  glow  of  her  fresh  and  yonng  affections, 
which  aDimated  the  rigid  nenres  of  age,  and  a  pleasantness  and 
beauty  in  the  play  of  her  innocent  thoughts  and  feelings^  which 
could  smooth  the*  brow  of  care,  and  light  up  a  smile  even  in  the 
face  of  sorrow.  To  me  she  was  not  only  the  companion  of  my 
studies,  but  the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter,  it  is  said,  re- 
lieved his  aching  oyea  by  looking  on  a  curtain  of  green.  My  mind, 
in  its  hour  of  deepest  fiitigue,  required  no  other  refireshment  than 
one  glance  at  my  beloved  child|  as  she  sat  beside  me.' 

Commtm  Smsi, 
Common  sense  is  a  much  rarer  quality  than  genius.  For  one 
diamond  of  common  teme  that  yon  can  show  me,  I  will  show  yon 
twedty  merchantable  diamonds  of  genius.  If  you  will  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  number  of  faculties  which  must  necessarily  enter  into 
the  composition  of  common  sense,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
fact  For  common  sense  is  not,  as  superficial  thinkers  are  apt  to 
suppose,  a  mere  negative  faculty — it  is  a  poiiHve  faeuUy^  and  one 
of  the  highest  power.  It  is  this  faculty  that  instructs  us  when  to 
speak,  when  to  be  silent,  when  to  act,  when  to  be  still ; — ^and,  more- 
over,  it  teaches  us  what  to  tpeak^  tvhat  to  tuppresSf  what  to  do^  and 
what  to  forbear.  Now,  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  number 
of  faculties  which  must  be  combined  to  constitute  this  common 
sense;  a  rapid  and  profound  foresight  to  calcnlate  the  consequences 
of  what  is  to  be  said  or  done,  a  rapid  circumspection  and  extensive 
comprehension,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  taking  in  all  the  circumstanoea 
which  belong  to  the  case,  and  missing  no  figure  in  this  arithmetic 
of  the  mind,  and  an  accuracy  of  decision  which  must  be  as  quick 
as  lightning,  so  as  not  to  let  the  occasion  slip.  See  what  a  knowl- 
edge of  life,  either  by  experience  or  intuition,  and  what  a  happy 
constitutional  poise  between  the  passions  and  the  reason,  or  what  a 
powerful  self-command,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  little, 
demure,  quiet,  unadmired,  and  almost  despised  thing  called  common 
sense.  It  pretends  to  no  brilliancy,  for  it  possesses  none ;  it  has  no 
ostentation,  for  it  has  nothing  to  show  that  the  world  admires.  The 
powerful  and  constant  action  of  the  intellect,  which  makes  its  nature, 
is  unobserved  even  by  the  proprietor ;  for  every  thing  is  done  with 
intuitive  ease,  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  felicity.  See,  then,  the 
quick  and  piercing  sagacity,  the  prophetic  penetration,  the  wide 
comprehension  and  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  which  com- 
bine  to  constitnte  common  sense,  which  is  as  inestimably  valoable 
as  the  solar  light,  and  as  little  thought  o£ 
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SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


L-  HOVS  BDUOAnOir.*  *    '  • 

Ik  ft  comprehensive  survey  of  the  education  of  a  pciople,  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  earliest  nurture  of  children,  their  first  occupations,  their 
toys  and  pastimes,  their  liurses  and  attendants,  and  all  the  surroundings  '\ 
of  home,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  instructions  of  the  school  and  teacher. 
Throughout  Greece,  education  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
phins  and  speculations  of  statesmen  and  philosophers — as  the  matrii  h 
which  thb  state  was  fashioned.     From  the  germ  of  individual  existence  I 
till  death  closed  the  modifications  which  various  agencies,  formal  and  in- 
formal, could  make  in  the  human  being — the  work  of  education  was 
going  on,  and  to  a  much  laiiger  extent,  and  to  much  more  minute  parti<>> 
ufairs,  than  is  now  generally  ^one  in  modem  society,  these  Tarioiis 
agencies  have  received  attention,  with  special  reference  to  their  educa-  ■> 
tional  results. 

The  health  of  parents,  the  diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  were  deemed  proper  subjects 
of  regulation ;  and  religion  was  invoked  to  throw  a  peculiar  sanctity  over 
thie  birth  of  a  human  being.    Various  systems  of  infant  nurture  pre-  . 
▼ailed — and  infanticide,  to  aid  the  law  of  natural  selection  in  preserving  .. 
only  the  hardy  and  well  formed  for  the  future  citizen,  was  not  only  s 
recognized  by  custom,  but  authorized,  by  law.  . 

On  the  fifth  day  after  a  child  was  bora  into  the  family,  the  oeramony  called  : 
Amphidromia,  in  which  the  nuiae^  with  the  infimt  in  her  arms,  made  the  circle 
of  the  hearth,  acoompanied  by  all  the  females  of  the  house — the  street  door 
being  hung  with  symholSi  in  ease  of  a  boy,  consisted  in  an  olive  crown ;  and 
of  a  lock  of  wool,  allnding  to  her  flitare  occupations,  when  it  was  a  girl  Atiie- 
naeusi  apropos  of  cabbsge^  which  was  eaten  on  this  oooasion,  as  well  as  by  ladies 
'  in  tiie  straw,'  as  conducing  to  create  milk,  quotes  a  comic  description  of  the 
Amphidromia  from  a  drama  of  Bpbippoe^  which  proves  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  joviality: 

How  fa  ft 
No  wfcntlied  failaiid  docks  th*  AsUto  door. 

No  MtTory  odor  ereapi  ioto  tlio  noitrifa  ^ 

8iiice*tnabirtb-feutY    Cottom,  mwUs  reqaifM 
SlioM  of  ridi  ehoon  Aom  Um  Chenonote, 
ToMled  ud  hfariaf ;  caMwfft.  loo.  in  oil, 
Friod  brown  isd  crop,  wiUi  MDothored  breait  of  Umb. 

«  For  Um  oiigiMl  ADUwriCioi,  no  St.  Jbha'i  JUhmmiw  mi  0$Hmn$  ^JHeimU  Or$^u.  L  107      ) 
988 ;  and  BMkor'i  CaUrielW,  p.  915-SMl 
f  Tbli  and  Um  fbnowiof  tztrBeli  ar^  Ukm  ftom  8t  iohn*«  Ma^»§r$  tmd  Cu»tam».  tu. 
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CfaafindMt,  tartl»-doT«ip  and  good  bt 

Bhoald  BOW  be  iMlherad ;  lowi  of  mtay  goMli 

Piek  el0ui  Um  boooi  of  cottlt-fiib  tofethar, 

Ooaw  the  dolieioa*  ftet  of  polypi. 

And  drink  large  draogbts  of  learoelf  mingled  wine. 


Bat  it  was  on  the  serenth  day  that  the  child  genendl/  rDoeived  its  Dame, 
amid  the  festivitiee  of  another  banqoet ;  though  someUmea  this  was  deferred  till 
the  tenth.  The  reason  is  sapplied  by  Aristotle.  They  delayed  the  naming  tbaa 
long/ he  sa^  becanse  mo^  diildi;en  that  perish  in  extreme  infancy  die  before 
the  seventh  day,  which  being  passed,  they  considered  their  liyea  more  secnre. 
The  eighth  day  was  chosen  by  other  persons  for  bestowing  the  name,  and,  this 
considered  the  nafld  day,  was  solemnised  annnally  as  the  anniyeraary  of  its 
birth,  on  which  occasion  it  was  customary  for  the  friends  of  the  fiimily  to  assem- 
ble  together,  and  present  gifts  to  the  child,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  polypi 
and  cuttle-fish  to  be  eaten  at  the  feast  However,  the  tenth  day  appears  to 
bare  been  yeiy' commonly  observed.    Thns  ^uripidies : 

*  liay,  wbo  delighf ing  in  a  motber'i  claim 
Mid  laath-day  feaito  bertowod  the  ancailial  oameY 

Aristophanes,  too,  on  the  occasion  of  naming  bis  Bird-isity,  which  a  hungiy 

poet  pretends  to  have  long  ago  oelebmted,  introdnces  PeisthoUwoe  saying: 

Wbat !  have  I  not  but  now  the  taeriSoe 
Of  the  tenth  day  completed,  and  bestowed 
A  naaw  ai  oa  a  obiU  f 

T|)e  right  of  imposing  the  name  belonged,  as  hinted  above^  to  the  &iber,  who 
lil^ewise  appears  to  have  possessed  the  power  afterward  to  alter  it  if  he  thought 
proper.  They  were  compelled  to  follow  no  exact  precedent ;  but  the  general 
rule  resembled  one  apparently  observed  by  natare,  which,  neglecting  the  like- 
ness in  the  first  generation,  sometimes  reproduces  it  with  extraordinary  fidelity 
in  the  second.  Thus,  the  grandson  inheriting  often  the  features,  inherited  also 
veiy  generally  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  and  precisely  the  same  role  applied 
to  women ;  the  granddaughter  nearly  always  reoeiving  her  gnindmotlier's  namei 
Thus,  Andocides,  son  of  Leagoras,  bore  the  name  of  his  grandfather:  the  father 
and  SOD  of  Milttades  were  named'  Cimon;  the  father  and  son  of  Hipponicos, 
Clemias. 

In  PIato*s  Repnblic;  tlie  nurses  were  to  live  apart  in  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  suckle  indiscriminately  all  the  children  that  were  to  be  preserved;  no 
mdtber  being  permitted  to  know  her  own  child. 

Every  oue  most  liave  observed,  as  well  as  Plsto,  that  difldren  are  no  sooner 
bom  than  they  exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  passk>n  and  anger,  in  the  modera- 
ting and  directing  of  which' consists  the  chiefest  difficulty  of  edncation.  ^ost 
men,  through  the  defect  of  nature  or  early  discipline,  live  k>ng  before  they  ac^ 
quire  tliis  mastery,  which  many  never  attain  at  all.  Generally,  however,  where 
it  is  possessisd,  much  may  certainly  be  attribnted  to  that  training  which  begins 
at  the  birth,  so  that  of  all  the  instroments  employed  in  the  forming  of  diarecter, 
the  nurse  is  probably  the  most  important 

But  their  cares  extended  beyond  the  person.  They  aimed  at  forming  the  man- 
ners, regulating  the  temper,  laying  the  foundation  of  virtuoua  habits,  at  sowing, 
in  short,  the  seeds,  which  in  after  life,  migHt  ripen  into  a  manly,  fhmk,  and  gen- 
erous character.  In  the  matter  of  food,  in  the  regula^ng  of  which,  as  Locke  con- 
fesses, there  is  much  difficulty,  the  Spartan  nurses  acted  iq;>  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  sternest  philosophy,  aoonstoming  the  chQdreh  under  tbeir  charge,  to  be 
content  with  whatever  was  put  before  thern^  and  to  endure  occasional  privations 
without  murmuring.  'Overihef^ofghostSytbo^  they  triumphed.    Empusaand 
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ates  witli  th«  idM oi-duknmM,  ytekM'ta  tke  dMiriiaeof  ifee  QpuUtu  mane. 
Her  ehaqpe  would  reaaui  aloae  or  in  the  dark,  without  tonror,  and  Uie  same 
ateim  fQrstoin,  whiok  o^reamo  the  flratioApnng  of  aapentittoii,  Ukewiae  aab- 
doed  tho  moral  defeelB  of  peerisbaoaij^  fivwardneeg,  and  the  habit  of  whiniDg 
and  newUng;,  whichf  wbea  indidged  Idj  rendar  ohildvon  a  nateanoo  to  all  aronnd 
tlMBi.  No  wondfli^  thenlbra^  tbMo  Doric  diaeiplinariaiia  were  ererfiwhere  in 
re^oasi  At  Athena  it  l>6oattetelH«aabl6  among  thaopvton^  to  empldgrthe^ 
aaddeiDiai^  as  ia  wall  know%  plaoad  naddr  the  care  of  onaof  tbeaa  aba-peda- 
gagnea  thnt  AMbJadai,  whooa  anMtiooi  afaaraoter,  to  be  onrbed  by  no  reetrainta 
of  diadplioe  or  philoaaphf  ,  proved  the  ruin  of  hia  conntiy  and  the  aeooige 
of  Gteeee. 

Their  «nufiaa  were  of  ▼arlens  IbnM^  aoneof  wbioh,  like  oar  own,  required 
roeldttgv  while  others  were  auapended  Uke  aailor^  hammoeka  Dram  the  oeilteg^ 
and  awang  gept^  too  and  fro  wdien  they  deeived  to  padQr  ttie  diild  or  luU  it  to 
Bleep:  as  Tithonoa  ia  represented  in  the  mjthology  to  have  Iteen  suspended  in 
hia  old  age.  Other  oradlea  there  were  in  the  shape  of  little  portable  baskets 
wberein  they-  were  earned  from  one  patt  of  •the  harem  teanotber.  It  ia  proba- 
bly toe,  that  aa  in  the  East  tlie  chiklraB  of  the  opuleut  were  rodced  in  their 
cradles  wrapped  in  eoverleta  of  IlileeiaB  wool. 

All  the  world  over  the  singing  of  4he  name  has  been  proverbial  If  o»c 
bveathea  its  aweetest  .notes  around  oar  eradlea  The  voioe  of  woman  soothes 
our  in&Dcy  and  our  age,  and  in  Oreeoe,  whereevery  dass of  the  oommunity 
had  its  song,  the  nurse  naturally  vindieated  one  to  herselC    This  sweetest  of 
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was  teehnieal^  denominated  Slatabaukalesis,  of  whidi  scraps  and  fragments 
only,  like  those  of  tiie  village  aong  which  lingered  in  the  memory  of  Boossean, 
have  oome  down  to  us. 

The  word  baby,  which  we  bestow  familiarly  on  an  infimt^  was,  wHh  little  va- 
riation, in  use  many  thousand  years  ago  among  the  Syrians,  hi  whose  nursery 
dialect  babia  had  the  same  signiflcatioa  Tatta^  too,  iMrppa  and  mamma  were 
the  flmt  words  lisped  by  the  children  of  Hellas.  And  itom  varioos  hfaits 
dmpped  hj  ancient  autlMirs,  it  eeema  dear  tlia*  the  same  wild  atories  and  super> 
atitions  that  still  flourish  there  haunted  the  nursefx  of  old.  The  cbiM  was 
taught  to  dread  Empusa  or  Onoshelis  or  Oooskokxi,  tiie  monster  with  one  hu- 
man foot  and  one  of  brass,  which  dwelt  among  the  shades  of  night,  and  glided 
tliroagh  dufiky  cfaamberaand  dismal  paassgos  to  devour '  naughty  children.' 

Amongst  the  Hellenese,  the  earliest  toy  con^ated,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
of  the  rattle,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  phttosopber  Archytaa.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded balls  of  many  colors,  vrith  litde  chariots,  sometimes  purchased  at  Athens 
in  the  (atr  held  during  the  feast  of  Zeus.  The  common  price  of  a  plaything  of 
this  kind  would  appear  to  be  an  oboloa.  The  di3dren  themselves,  as  without 
any  authority  might  with  certainty  be  tnfeited,  employed  their  time  in  erecting 
walls  with  sand,  in  constructing  little  houses,  in  buUding  and  carving  ships,  in 
cutting  carts  or  chariots  out  of  leather,  in  IkiBhioning  pomegranate  rinds  into 
the  shape  of  frogs,  and  in  fbrmfaig  with  wax  a  thousand  diminutive  images, 
which  pursued  afterward  during  school  hours  subjected  them  oocaslonally  to 
severe  chastisement. 
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Aootbiir  amttwmeiit  whidi  the  chOdiiD  of  Holkli  ftliated  with  tlieir  eldevi ' 
was  thfit  afforded  bjr  puppets,  which  were  probably  an  ioTeDtioQ  of  the  remot- 
eet  antiquity.    Numeroue  women  appear  ta  have  earned  their  llTelibood  by 
canying  round  from  YiUage  to  TilU^  these  ludicrous  and  frolicsome  images^ 
which  were  usually  about  a  cubit  in  height,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
nviie  ancestors  of  Punch  and  Judy.    By  touching  a  single  strings  concealed 
from  the  spectaion^  the  operator  could  put  her  mute  peribnaers  in  action,  cause 
them  to  move  ereiy  limb  in  suooesamv  spread  Ibrth  the  handsi  shrug  the  8hoi4- . 
dersi  turn  round  the  nedc,  roll  the  eye%  and  appear  to  look  at  the  audience,  j 
After  this,  by  other  oontrivances  wiihin  the  unagee,  they  could  be  made  to  go 
through  .many  humor6us  evolutions,  resembling  ^le  m<(vemen|s  of  the  dance. 
These  exhibitors,  frequently  of  the  male  sex,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Neu-  > 
rqapastsfe    This  art  passed,  together  with  other  Grecian'  kiventions,  into  Italy, 
where  it  was  already  familiar  to  the  public  in  the  days  of  Horace,  who^  in 
speaking  of  prinoes  governed  by  favorites^  compares  them  to  puppets  in  tha 
hands  of  the  showman. 

The  hoop,  too^  so  &miliar  to  our  own  sdio61-bey%  fbrmed  one  of  the  play- 
things of  Hellenic  children.  It  was  sometimes  made  of  bnmse^  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  adorned  with  Uttle  spherical  bells  and  movable  rings, 
which  Jingled  as  it  rolled.    The  instrument  employed  to  urge 

tiM  vpUi^  dral«*«  ipMd, 

as  Gray  expresses  it,  in  bis  reminiscenoes  of  the  Eton  playground,  was  crooked 
at  the  point,  and  called  a  plectron. 

Another  less  innocent. amusement  was  sphining  goldchafers,  which  appears  . 
to  have  afforded  the  Greek  urchins  the  same  delight  as  tormenting  cockchafers  . 
does  their  successors  of  the  north.  This  species  of  beetle^  making  its  appear- 
ance when-  the  apple-trees  were  in  bloom,  was  therefore  called  Mdoiaatthe,  or  .• 
apple-blossom.  Having  caught  it^  and  tied  a  linen  thread  about  its  feet,  it  was 
let  loose,  and  the  fan  was  to  see  it  move  in  spiral  lines  thrpugh  the  air  as  it  waa  . 
twisted  by  the  thread. 

The  Mulnda  was  our  'BUndmanVbuff,'  *  Blind  Hob^'  *  Hobble  *em-blind,*  and  • 
'  Hood-man-blind,'  in  which,  as  with  us,  a  boy  moved  about  with  his  eyes  band-  - 
aged,  spreading  forth  his  hands  and  crying  ^  Beware  1*    If  he  caught  any  of 
those  who  were  skipping  around  him,  the  captivet  was  compelled  to  enact  the  . 
blind-man  .\a  his  stead.    Another  form  of  the  game  waa  for  the  seers  to  bide^  • 
and  the  blind-man  to  grope  round  till  he  found  them ;  tlie  whole  probably  being  , 
a  rude  representation  of  Polyphemos  in  his  cave  searching  for  the  Greeks  who 
had  blinded  him.    A  third  form  was,  for  the  bystanders  to  strike  or  touch  the  . 
blindfolded  boy  until  he  could  declare  who  had  touted  him,  when  the  person 
indicated  took  his  place.    To  this  the  Roman  soldiers  alluded  when  they  blind- 
folded our  Saviour  and  smote  him,  and  cried,  *  Prophesy  who  struck  thee.'    In 
the  EolUibismoa^  the  Gapifolet  of  the  French,  one  person  covered  his  eyes  with  . 
his  own  hands,  the  other  then  gave  him  a  gentle  blow,  and  the.  point  was,  for 
the  blindfolded  man  to  guess  with  which  hand  he  had  been  stricken.    The 
Brazen  Fly  was  a  yariety  of  Blindman's-buS;  in  which  a  boy,  having  his  eyes 
bound  with  a  fillet,  went  groping  round,  calling  out,  *I  am  seeking  the  Brased  , 
Fl^.*    His  companions  replied,  *  Yo^  may  seek,  but  you  will  not  find  it'— «t  , 
the  same  time  striking, him  with  cords  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyros; 
and  thus  they  proceeded  till  one  of  them  waa  taken.    Apodidraskinda  ('  bide  , 
and  sdek,*  or  *  whoop  and  holloa  I*)  was  played  much  as  it  is  now.    Onie  boy  . 
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'  shut  his  eyet,  or  thej  ^i^ere  kept  dosed  for  him  bj  one  of  his  snspicioas  com- 

penionii,  Irhile  the  others  went  to  hide.    He  then  sallied  Ibrth  in  search  of  the 

.  partj  who  laj  oonoealed,  wh^e  each  oi  them  endeavored  to  gain  the  post  of  the 

seeker;  and  the  first  who  did  this  tamed  him  eat  and  took  his  place. 

^'   Another  game  was  the  Bphedrismos,  in  whidi  js  stone  called  the  Dioros  was 

,  aet  up  at  a  oertahi  distance,  and  aimed  at  with  bowls  or  stoDes.    The  one  who 

'  missed  took  the  snccesBfiil  player  upon  his  back,  and  was  compelled  to  carry  him 

about  blindfolded,  until  he  went  straight  fW>m  the  standing-point  to  the  Dioros. 

The  variety  called  Enootyle,— the  'Pick-back,*  or  '  Pidc-a-back,'  of  English 

boys,  consisted  in  one  lad's  placing  bis  hands  behind  his  back,  and  receiving 

•  therein  the  knees  of  his  conqueror,  who,  putting  his  fingers  over  the  bearer's 

.  eyes,  drove  him  about  at  his  {deasure.    This  game  was  also  called  the  Kube- 

sinda  and  Hippas,  though,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Hyde,  the  latter 

name  signified  rather  our  game  of  '  Leap-fK>g,* — ^the  'maddha  *  of  the  Persians^ 

-  in  which  a  number  of  boys  stooped  down  with  the  bands  resting  on  the  kniees, 
in  a  row,  the  last  going  over  the  backs  of  all  the  others,  and  then  standhig  first 

In  the  game  called  Ohytrinda,  in  English  '  Hot-cocklea^*  'Selling  of  pean,'  or 
'How  many  plumbs  for  a  penny,*  one  boy  sat  on  the  ground,  and  was  Oalled 
the  chytra  or  pot^  while  his  companioniB,  forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  ran 

.  round,  plucking,  pinching,  or  striking  him  as  they  went  If  he  who  enacted 
tlie  chytra  succteded  in  seizing  upon  one  of  the  bufTeters,  the  captive  took  his 
place.  Possibly  it  was  during  this  play  that  a  mischievous  foundling,  contrary 
to  rule,  poking;  as  he  ran  round,  the  boy  in  the  center  with  his  foot,  provoke 

;  firom  the  latter-the  sarcastic  inquiry,  '  Whatl  dost  thou  kick  thy  mother  in  the 

.  belly?'  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  the  former  having  b^ien  exposed  in  a 
chytra.    Another  form  of  the  Chytrinda  required  the  lad  in  the  center  to  move 

.About  with  a  pot  on  his  head,  where  he  held  it  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  others 

-  struck  him,  and  cried  out,  ' Wlio  has  the  potf*  To  which  he  replied,  'I  Midas^* 
end^voring  all  the  while  to  reach  some  one  with  his  Ibot, — ^the  first  whom  he 
thus  touclied  being  compelled  to  carry  round  the  pot  in  his  stead. 

The  Kynitinda  was  so  called  ftom  the  verb  x«rf«  to  kiss,  as  appears  from 
'  Crates  hi  his  '  Games,*  a  pUy  in  which  the  poet  contrived  to  introduce  an 
account  of  this  and  nearly  all  the  other  Juvenile  pastimes.  The  form  of  the 
sport  being  little  known,  the  learned  have  sometimes  confounded  it  with  a 
kind  of  salute  called  the  chytra  in  antiquity,  and  the  'Florentine  Kiss*  hi 
modem  Italy,  in  which  the  person  kissing  took  the  other  by  the  ears.  Gh^dl 
says  he  remembers,  when  a  boy,  that  his  fiither  and  other  friends,  when  kiss- 
'hig  him,  used  sometimes  to  take  hold  of  both  his  ears,  which  they  called  giving 
a  'Florentine  kiss.'  He  afterward  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  was  a  most 
ancient  practice,  commemorated  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  authore.  It 
obtained  its  name,  as  he  conjectures,  from  the  earthen  vessel  called  chytra, 
which  had  two  handles,  usually  liUd  hold  of  by  persons  drinkhig  out  of  itj  as  is 
-still  the  practice  with  similar  utensils  in  Spain. 

The  Epostrakismos  Was  what  English  boys  call  'Ducks  and  Drakes,*  and 
sometimes,  among  our  anoestors  at  least,  '  A  duck  and  a  drake  and  a  white 
penny  cake,'  and  was  played  with  oyster-shells.  Standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  at  the  Piroeens,  for  example,  they  flung  the  shells  edgeways  over  the  water 
so  that  theyshould  strike  it  and  bound  upward  again  and  again  from  its  surihce. 
iThe  boy  whose  sheU  made  most  leaps  heton  sinking,  won  the  game.  Minucius 
Felix  gives  a  very  pretty  description  of  this  Juvenile  sport    'Behold,'  he  says. 
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*1mj8  plijiog  in  Mieaane  iMtrj^wHh  iiicfii  ontiie  m-tfMve.  -ne-fine 
coimtB  in  piddng  up  frwn  the  btocb.a  aheU  ftnteM light  bjT the ooMtttit 
Action  of  the  waTosy  tnd  ttsAtfog  on  «i  «v«n>]plMe,  aM  iadinfag  the  bdiy, 
hddiog  the  shell  flat  between  the  ftagerSr  ^^  throwing  ft  with  thegieaieat 
poflBible  Ibroer  so' that  it  naj  nse  the  aorfSMe  of  the eei^  erakim  ftteng  whOe  it 
moToe  with  genUe  flow,  or  g|BBoe»over  the  tope  of 'Ibe  waTes'  as  they  leap  ip 
iff  its  track.  That  hoy  »  eatecgied'  the  viator  whoae .  ihaU  perfiMina  the  tagest 
jonnief  or  makee  the  moat  leape  hdbre  ainking/  ' 

The  Akinetiada  was  a  eonteation  between  boj%  in  whid»^aoneof  theoi  en- 
deayored  to  maintain  hie  portion  vnmored.  Good  apert  mast  have  beenipHo- 
dttoed  hy  the  nent  gan»  eaUed  SdtoeiaopbiHDda,  or  '^Hiding  the  Sope/  Jn  tlaa 
a  number  of  boja  aat  down  in  a  eirde^  ime  of  wham  faaid  a  tope  oaneaaled 
about  bis- person,  which  he  endeavored  todnipaecietlj  beaide one  of  biacan- 
paniooB.  If  be  sneeeeded,  the  nnlneky  wight  waa  atarted  like  a  hare  raood  the 
circle,  his  eneaij  IbUowiog  and  lajiag  abont  hia  ahonldefa.  Bnt  on  the  ether 
band,  if  he  againat  whom  the  plot  waa  laid  delected  it»  be  obtained  pneiranion 
of  the  rope  and  enjogred  the  aatiaflietion  of  fle^[ging  the  plotter  ovar.tfae  aame 
GonQ». 

The  Bafiilioda  was  a  game  hi  whicfa  one  obtained  by  let  the  rank  ef  a  king, 
and  the  vanquSabed,  whether  one  or  smuj,  became  aahjeatto  hhn,  to  do  what- 
ever  he  riionld  onier.  It  paased  down  to  the  Chtiatiana^  and  waa  more  eape- 
oiaUy  practiced  dnring  tbe  feast  of  the  Bpf pbany.  It  fa  conmonlj  kndwn  under 
)tbo  name  of  FoWeitSy  and  was  formeilj  called  *One  penny;'  *One  penny  come 
.after  me/  ^Qnestbns  and  oommandB,'  *Tlie  diooaing-of  Jdng  and  qneen  oki 
Twelfth  night'  In  the  last  mentioned  sense  it  is  still  praratent  hn  Aance, 
where  it  is  cnstomaiy  for  bakeis  to  make  a  preaent  to  the  fiuniliaa  they  aerve^ 
of  a  Jaige  cako  Sn  the  ibrm  of  a  ring^  in  which  a  amall  kidney  bean  has  >beeii 
concsBled.  The  oake  ia  cvt  qpy  the  pieces  are  diatribnted  feo  ibe  compai^,  'and 
'the  person  who  gets  tiiebean  is  kmg  of  tbe  Ihast.  This  game  entered  in  Gnaee 
likewise  into  the  amnsementa  of  grown  people,  bpth  men  and  women,  aa  well 
as  of  children,  and  an  anecdote,  connected  with  it^  is  told  of  Fhiyne,  who  hap- 
pened one  day  to  be  at  a  mixed  party  where  it  wasplayed.  By  dumoe  it  ftll 
to  her  lot  to  play  the  qneen ;  npon  which,  obsenrmg  that  her  Jbnude  oontpaniona 
were  longed  and  liHed  to  the  eyes^  she  midicionsfy  ordered  a  baafin  and  towel  to 
be  bronght  in,  and  that  eveiy  woman  shoald  wash  her  face.  •Conaoions  of  her 
own  aatire  beanty,  flbe  ^began  the  opeaation,  and  only  appeased  the  freaher  and 
.more  lovely.  But  «laa  ibr  theotiierBl  When  the  nncbnsa,  prinnnnliiion,  aad 
j>h«kos  had  been  reaooved  by  the  water,  thair  freckled  and  coafae  fekina  aa;^Qae& 
them  to  general  hit^hter. 

Tbe  Osttakinda  waa  a  game  pwely  Juvenile.  A  knot  of  boy^  hairing  ^taaws 
a  line  on  the  ground,  aepaialed  ioto  twapartiea.  A  aioaU  earthanwtMs  diak  or 
oatrakfon,  one  side  black  with  piKJh,  the  other  white,  was  than  psoOsoed,  and 
each  party  chose  a  side,  white  or  black.  Tbe  diak  waa  tften  piitdied  along  the 
line,  and  the  party  whose  aide  came  np  waa  acoonnted  vieterioaa^  and  prepared 
to  pursue  while  tbe  others  tutned  round  and  ied.  The  bey  first  cataght  ol>> 
tained  the  name  of  the  aas^  and  waa  oampelled  to  ait  down,  Hw  game  appar- 
ently proceeding  till  all  were  thns  cajught  and  placed  hon  de  eomhtit  He  who 
threw  the  oetrakon  cried  'nig^t  or  day,'  the  bUtok  aide  being  tanaed  night,  and 
the  opposite  day.  It  was  called  the  'TwirUng  tbe  aaMkfiiL*  Plato  aAndea 
to  it  in  the  Phftdros. 
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The  DieUnistinaA,  'French  .and  EngliBb,*  wu  plajed  chiefly  b^  Uie  palffiotra, 
and  occasionaUy  daewher^  It  oonsiated  a^nply  in  two  JMur^aa  o|^  boya, laying 
hold  of  each  other  by  the  hand^^d  polling  till  ,one  by  one  the  stronger  bad 
drawA  over  the  weaker  to  their  aide  of  the  ground.      .         .  ,        .      . 

The  Fhrjgindft  was  a  game  in  \fhich,  holdiQg.a  pumber  pi  amooth  and  deli- 
cate fragmenta  of  ppttery  ^tween  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  tl^j  struck  tbe|ii 
in  succession  with  the  right  so  a^  apparently  to  produce  a  kind  of  muaic.        ^ 

There  was  another  game  called  iLyndalismps,  played  with  short  batODSi  and 
requiring  considerable  strength  and  Quickness  of  ^e...  , A  stic^  haying  been 
fixed  upright  in  a  loose  moist  soil,  the  business  was  to  dislodge  it  by  throwi^g 
at  it  other  batons  firom  a  distance;  whence  the  prorerbi  'Nail  is  driveA  ou^  by 
nail,  and  baton  by  baton.*  A  person  who  played  at  this  game  was,  called  by 
some  of  the  Doric  poets  Kynaalopactes.  A  similar  game  is  played  in  England, 
in  which  the  prize  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  upright  atick.,  The  player  pins 
when  the  prize  falls  without  the  bole  .whence  the  upright  has  been  dyilodged. ., 

The  game  of  Ascoliasmos  branched  off  into  several,  variet^ies,,  and  afforded 
the  Athenian  rustics  no  small  degree  of  sport  The  ^ra^  and  most  simple  form 
consisted  in  hopping  on  one  foot,  sometimes  in  pair^  to  see  which  iu  this  way 
could  go  furthest  .On  other  occasiops  the  hoppec  undertook  ta  oyertakQ  certain 
of  his  companions  who  were  allowed  the  use  of  both  leg8>..  If  he  could  touc|i 
one  of  them  he  c^me  off  conqueror.  This  yairety  of  the  game  appeal^  to  have 
been  the  Empusb  Indus  of  the  Romans.  'Scotch  hopper^*  or  *Fox  to  thy 
hole,*  in  which  boys,  hoppix^g  on  one  leg,  beat  (^n^  another  with  gloves,  or  piec^ 
of  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings^  or  knotted  handkercbiefi^  as  in  the  diabh 
boUeuz  of  the  French.  At  other  times  victory  depended,  on  the  number  pf  hopfSi 
all  hopping  togei^her  and  cbuntipg  their  springs, — ^tlie  highest.pf  pourse  winning. 
But  the  most  amusing  variety  of  the  game  was  that  practiced  during  the  Dip- 
pysiac  festival  of  the  AskoUa.  ^kins  filled  wiih  wine  or  inflated  ^ith  air,,  and 
extremely  well  oiled,  'were  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  on  these  the  shoeless 
rustics  leaped  with  one  leg  and  endeavored  to  maintain  a  6x)ting,  which  they 
seldom  could  pn  account  of  their  slipperineaa.  However,  he  who  succeeded 
carried  off  the  skin  of  wine  as  his  prize. 

Tlaying  at  ball  was  common,  and  received  various  names.  Episkyros,  Pba>- 
ninda,  Aporraxis,  and  Ourania.  .  The  first  of  these  games  yvas  also  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Epbebike  and  ihe  Epikoinos.  It  was  played  ^hus:. a  ni^ber 
of  young  men,  assembling  together  in  a  place  covered  with  sand  or  dust,  drew 
across  it  a  straight' line,  which  they  called  ^yro^  and  a^.  equal  distances,  op 
either  side,  another  line.  Then  placing  the,  ball  on  the  Skyros,  tl\ey  divided 
into  two  equal  parties,  aii^d  retreated  each  to  their  lines,  from  whi9h  th^.imm^ 
diately  afterward  rushed  forward  to  seize  the  ball  Ihe  persoi^  who  picked  it 
up,  then  cast  it  toward  the  extreme  line  of  the  opposite  party,  whose  busfnesa 
it  was  to  intercept  and  throw  it  back,  and  they  wpn  who  by  force  or  cunning 
compelled  their  opponehts  to  overstep  the  boundary  line.  ,         ■  .    i  ' 

The  Phffininda  is  a  game  m  which  the  pbiyer,  appearing  as  though  be  would 
throw  a  ball  ait  ope  person,  he  immediately  sent  it.  at  another,,  thus  deluding 
the  expectation  of  the  former.  It  appears  at  firal;  tp  have  been,  played  with  the 
small  ball  called  Harpaston,  tiiough  the  game  with,  the  laige  sofl  one  may  after- 
ward, perhaps,  have  also  been  called  Phe^inda.  The  varietjy  named  Aporraxis 
consisted  in  throwing  the  ball  with  some  force  against  the  ground  and  repelling 
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St  oonstantljr  as  it  reboanded;  he  who  did  this  mget  ir^aeptly  wiotiiiig. .  Jn 
liie  game  called  Oarania,  the  phifer,  bending  iMid^  his  body,  flung  up  Ihe  baU 
wi^i  all  hia  might  hitd  the 'air  {  <m  which  ttierd  aitfae  a  oontention  among  hia 
dompaniona  who  kKonld-flrat  .catch  it  in  itA  deeeentj  aa  Homer  appears  to  inti- 
mate in  hia  description  of  the  Ph»Bclan  sport  They  likewise  played  at  ball  in 
the  modem  fiishion  against  a  wall,  in  which  the  person  who  Icept  it  up  long^ 
^n;  and  was  ciUled  king;  the  one  who  lost,  obtained  the  name  of  ass,  and  was 
constrained  lyy  the  lawa  of  the  gaiiie  to  perform  any  task  set'  film  by  the  kin^ 

'  A  game  generally  played  in  the  gymnasia  was  the  Skaperda.  In  this  a  poet 
was  set  np  with  a  hole  near  the  top  and  a  rope  {Mssed  through  it.  Two  young' 
men  then  seiz^  each  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  turning  their  bade  to  the  poe^  ex- 
erted their  utmost  strength  to  draw  their  antagonist  up  thebeauL  He  who 
raised  his  opponent  highest,  won.  Sometimes  they  tri^d  their  strength  by  bxnd^' 
iag  themaelyes  together,  back  to  back,  ahd  puHing  diiferent  ways. 

^  Another  game,  not  entirely  oonflned  to  children,  was  the  Chalkismos,  which^ 
consisted  in  twisting  round  rapidly  on  a  board  or  table  a  piece  .of  money,  andf 
placing  the  point  of  the  flngcfr  So'  dexterodaly  on  it^  upper  edge  as  to  put  a  stop, 
to  its  motion  without  permitting  it' to  fidL 

''•In  the  game  of  astragals^  the  Persians,  as  is  implied  in  the  name  giVen  aboTe/ 
often  use  six  bones,  while  the  Qreeka  employed  onTy  four,  which  were  thrown 
either  on  a  table  or  on  the  floor.  Acoor£ng  to  Ludan,  the  buckle  bonea  were' 
sometimes  tlioae  of  the  Afridan  gaaelle. 

•The  sevbrai  sides  of  the  astragal  or  huckle  bone  had  their  character  expressed. 
by  numbers,  and  obtained  separate  names,  which  determined  the  yaloe  of  the 
throw.    Thus,  the  side  showing  the  lionaJs  was  called  the  Dog^  the  opposite 
side  Chias,  and  the  throw  Chios.    In  oockall  as  in  dice  there  are  neither  twos 
nor  fives.    The  highest  number,  six,  was  called  the  Coan ;  the  Dog  or  one  was 
called  the  Chian  or  dog-ebaooe;  to  which  tiieold  prorerb  alluded  Komt  *i^  xXw^ 
six  to  one.    To  have  ilie  Dog  turn  up  was  to  lose^  henoe^  perhaps,  the  phrase,' 
Agoing  to  the  dogs,'  that  ia,  playing  a  losing  game.    The  throw  of  eight  was. 
dOnominated  Stesichoros,  because  the  poet*s  tomb  at  Himera  consisted  of  a  per^ 
ftct  octagon.    Among  the  forty  who  succeeded  to  the  thirty  at  Athens,  Euripi*, 
des  was  one,  and  hence,  if  the  throw  of  the  astragals  amounted  to  forty  points, 
they  bestowed  upon  It  the  name  of  Euripides. 

.To  play  at  Odd  or  Even  was  common;  so  that  we  find  Plato  describing  a 
knot  of  boys  engaged  in  this  game  in  a  comer  of  the  undressing  room  of  the 
gymnasium.  There  waa.a  kind  of  divination  by  astragals,  the  bones  being  hid- 
den under  the  hand,  and  the  one  party  guessing  whether  they  wera  odd  or  even. 
The  same  gikme  was  occasionally  played  with  beans,  walnuts,  or  almonds,  or 
even  with  money,  if  we  may  credit  Aristophanes,  who  describes  certain  serving- 
lAen  playing  at  Odd  or  Even  With  golden  staters.  There  was  a  game  called  Eia 
Omiliatt,  in  which  they  drew  a  drde  on  the  ground,  and,  standing  at  a  little 
distance,  pitchM  tlie  astragala  at  it;  to  win  consisting  in  making  them  remain 
within  the  ring.  Another  form  of  the  Eis  Omillan  was  to  place  a  trained  quail 
within  a  drde,  on  a  table  for  example^  out  of  which  the  point  was  to  drive  it 
by  tapping  it  with  the  middle  finger.  If  it  reared  at  the  blow,  and  retreated 
beyond  the  line,  its  master  lost  his  wager.  The  play  called  Tropa  was  also  gen- 
erally performed  with  astragals,  which  were  pitched  into  a  small  hole,  formed 
to  receive  such  thhigs  when  skillftilly  thrown. 
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'  iL'-^WiinrtiiTiLBfy  mctooTiOH.*   . 
Age  of  Sihool  AUendanee, 

At  86T6ti  yeafB  old,  boys  were  remoTed  from  the  harem  and  sent  under  tb^ 
care  of  a  grovemor  to  a  public  achool,  which,  from  the  atory  of  Bedreddin  Has= 
Ban,  we  find  to  hare  been  formerlj  the  'practice  among  the  Arabs,  even  for  the 
sons  of  distingnished  men  and  Wezeers.  ^When  seren  years  had  passed  Ove^ 
him,  his  grand&ther (Shemseddeen,  Weseeriif  the  Saltan  of  Egypt,) committed 
him  to  a  schoolmaster,  whom  he  cliarged  to  educate  him  with  great  care,^ 
.  Kiscbievous  no  doubt  the  boys  of  Hellas  were^  as  boys  will  every  where  be^ 
and  many  pranks  would  they  play  in  spite  of  the  crabbed  old  slaTes  set  over 
them  by  their  parents;  on  wbich  account,  probably,  it  is  that  Plato  considei^ 
boyst  of  all  wild  beasts,  the  roost  audacious,  plotting,  fierce,  and  intractable. 
But  the  urchins  now  ibund  that  it  was  one  thing  to  nestle  under  mammals  wing 
at  home,  and  anothe;r  to  delve  under  the  direction  of  a  didaskalos,  and  at  schoolr 
hours,  after  the  bitter  roots  of  knowledge.  Por  the  school-boys  of  Greece  tasted 
Tery  little  of  the  sweets  of  bed  after  dawn.  'They  rose  with  tlie  light,'  says 
Luciao,  'and  with  pure  water  washed  away  the  remains  of  sleep,  which  still 
lingered  on  their  eyelids.*  Having  breakfasted  on  bread  and  fruit,  to  wbich, 
through  the  allurements  of  their  pedagogues,  they  sometimes  added  wine,  thej^ 
sallied  forth  to  the  didaskaleion,  or  schoolmaster's  lair,  as  the  comic  poets  Jocu^ 
iarly  termed  it,  summer  and  winter,  whether  the  morning  smelt  of  balm,  or  was 
Reformed  by  sleet  or  snow,  drifting  like  meal  fh)m  a  sieve  down  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis. 

Aristophanes  has  left  us  a  picture,  dashed  off  wfth  his  usual  grotesque  vigorj 
of  a  troop  of  Attic  lads  marching  on  a  winter's  morning  to  school : 

Now  win  I  thatob  the  aneiMt  Bha  of  tniote 
Whra  jiwtin  wm  in  vww  and  witdom  lloaiWMd. 
Fim,  Moawty  twtimltwjr  th»  yoathfal  vet—  ) 

80  thai  00  brawl  was  liaird.    In  oidar  ranged, 
Tha  boys  Aom  all  the  naiahboriiond  appaaiad, 
Mardiiac  to  whool,  Mked.  Kioafli  rfowo  tbt  tky 
Tnnblad  tha  flaky  mow  lika  flour  from  siara. 
Arritadt  and  walad  wUa  apart,  iha  aiailar 
Firtt  taught  thain  bow  to  chant  Athana**  pnit^ 
Pftllas  nneooqoefad,  ttormar  cf  eitiai  T  or 
about  fcr  fnauadiof '  in  tha  id^tania  aalH 
Their  fathen  learoed.    And  if  through  men  eoneait 
SooM  ionovatfcNi  boDtar  etraiaMl  hie  throat 
With  Scnnil  lavs  aiiDcins  and  qoavering^ 
Like  any  Biphnian  or  Chian  fop— 
At  ii  too  mooh.tho  flMbioo  ainea  that  PhiTaia 
Brought  o*er  Ionian  air»— quickly  the  tcouigo 

Bained  00  hie  shooldefe  Mowf  like  kail  as  ono  * 

Ploltiag  the  Moses*  downfall    InthaPalaitm 
Custom  lequired  them  decently  to  sit, 
.>  Daaeat  to  tisa,  sawMthlag  tha  sandy  flaof 
Lest  any  traces  of  their  form  should  linger 
UosighUy  00  tha  dost.    When  in  the  bath 

Omvo  was  their  OMOner,  their  behavior  obartiu 

At  table,  too,  no  stimulating  dishes, 

Bnalobad  Uroro  tbeit  olden,  soeb  ae  flsh  kr  e*K  > 

Panley  or  radisbee  or  thrasbes,  roused 

ThtB  snimboriog  paasioos. 

Aristotle,  enumerating  Archytas'  rattle  among  the  principal  toys  of  children, 
denominates  education  the  rattle  of  boys.  In  order,  too,  that  its  effect  might  be 
the  more  sure  and  permanent,  no  holidays  or  vacafions  appear  to  have  been 
allowed,  while  irragidari^.or  lateness  of  attendance  was  severely  punished.  . 

•  Abridged  ftom  St.  John's  Mammmra  and  Cmsimi  tfJtneUtU  Qrttf,    L  164-901 


f^3  GRBBCSHKTHOOL  INflPnilKTr 

Ladan,  speaking  of  tfte' attendants  of^yooHa  in  tfa«  better  timea  of  the  re- 
public, deacribea  them  aa  an  honorable  ooBpanj  who  followed  their  joang  maa- 
tera  to  the  schools,  not  with  combs  and  looldnr-dasse^  like  the.  attendanta  of 
ladies,  but  with  the  yenerable  instruments  of  wisdom  In  their  handa  many- 
leaved  tablets  or  books  recording  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  or  if  pro- 
ceeding to  the  mu^c-master  bearing,  instead  of  theee,  the  melodious  lyre. 

iHogmu  at  a  Ttxxdter, 

In  (act,  the  fortunes  of  war  often  in  thoee  days  redfuoed  men  of  tirtue  and 
ability  to  the  condition  of  slares,  when  they  would  naturally  be  choeen  as  the 
governors  of  youth.  Thus  we  find  Diogenes  tlie"  Cynic  purchased  by  a  ricb 
Gbrfnthian,  who  intriisted'to  him  the  education  of  hk'sons.  The  account  which 
antiquity  has  left  us  of  His  sale^  rebeption  by  his  mas'teir,  and  manner  of  teadi- 
{ng;  bemg  eztremely  brie^  We  shall  here  ^;tve  it  entire.  Hermlppbs,  who  wrote 
a  small  treatise  called  the  ^le  of  Diogenes,  observes  that  wb^n  the  philoeopher 
was  exposed  in  the  slave^market  and  interrogated  respeetliig  his  qualificationii^ 
be  replied  that ' he ' could  command  'men  ;*  and  then  addressing  himself  to  the 
herald,  bade  hun  inquire  Whether  ihere  was  any  one  present  who  wanted  a 
master.  'Behig  ifbrbidden  to  sit  down,  lie  said:  *This  matters  nothing,  for  fish 
are  ^bought  in  whatever  way  they  may  lie.*  He  remaricedalso^  that  he  won- 
dered that  when  people  were  buybg  a  pot  br  V  dish  they  examined  it  on  all 
sid^s,  whereas  when  they  purchased  a  man  they  we're  contented  with  ^ply 
Iboking'at  him.  Afterward,  when  he  trad  beoonie  the  slave' of  Xentabea,  he  in- 
formed his  owner  that  he  expected  the  same  obedience  paid  to  him  as  then  yleA 
to  a  t>il6t  or  a  physician. 

It  is  further  related  by  Eubulon,  Who  likewise  wrote  atr^tito  on  thia  ind- 
dent,  that  Diogenes  conducted  with  the  utmost  dare  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren under  his  charge.  In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  Studies,  he  taught  them  to 
ride^  to  draw  the  bow,  to  use  the  sling,  and  to  throW  the  Javelin.  In  the  palsa- 
tra,  moreover,  where,  Oontrary  to  the  Athenian  practice  he  remained  to  watch 
over  the  boys,  Diogenes  would  not  permit  the  maater  of  ^e  gymnasium  to  ex- 
ercise them  after  the  banner  of  the  athletes ;  but  In  those  parts  only  of  gym- 
nastics, which  had  a  tendency  to  animate  them  and  strengthMi  their  constitutiona. 
They  learned  also  by  lieart,  under  his  direction,  numerous  sentences  ftom  the 
poets  and  historians,  as  well  as  it6ta  bis  own  \7ritin^  It  Was  his  practice  like- 
wise very  greatly  to  abridge  liis  exj^natiotts  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  be  committed  to  inembry.  At  boihe  he  hi^ftiiated  them  to  wait  on  them- 
selves, to  be  content  wtth  ft^gal  ikre,  knd  drink  wat<ir,  fW>in  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  others  drank  wine.  He  aooustomed  them  to  cut  their  hair  dose, 
not  to  be  fastidious  in  dreds,  and  to  walk  abroad  With  hik  'Bare  foot  and  without 
a  chiton,  silent  and  with  dbwneast  ejres.  He  also  went  ou|  with  them  to  hunt 
On  their  part  they  took  great  care  of  him,  and  pleaded  hia  cause  with  their 
parents.  He  therefbre  grew  old  In  the  l&mily,  and  tihey  ^(ierformed  for  him  the 
rites  of  sepulture.  Now  what  Diogenes  was  {n  the  house  of  Xeniade%  numer> 
ous  pedagogues  were  doubtless  found  to  be  in  '6ther  parts  '6f  '(jf^ete, 

Codrdinak  AtUhorUy  o/Farenta  and  Teachers. 

Soerates,  tnteirrogatfaig  the  youth  respecting  the  oour^  of  hts  ttn^es,  inqufrea 
archly  whether,  when  in  the  harem,  be  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  permit- 
ted to  play  wit^  his  mother's  wool  basket^  and  loom,  and  spatbe^  and  shuttle? 


«If  I  ioQok«d  tlMB,'  i9fiM  LyMM^kmslb^  <!  Afl^d  wxm  feel  ttie  weight 
"of  the  ihattle  upon  ai]r  ilBg«n.' 

'BuV  proceeds  the  phfloeopher,  'if.>oor  Mother  of  iklhert«<)(ili]^  any- tt^ 
to  be  read  or  written  for  them,  theyi.probabl/,  pretbr  jour  Benrices  to  those  of 
any  other  person?' 

•No  doubt* 

^And  in  this  case,  as  jon'liaye  been  Idstnicted  in  reading  and  spelling,  they 

'allow  you  to  proceed  according  to  your  own  knowledge.    So  likewise,  wbdn 

you  play  to  them  on  the  lyre,  they  suffer  you,  as  you  please,  to  relax  or  tighten 

the  chords,  to  touch  them  with  the 'fingers,  or  strike  them  with  the  plectron,— 

do  they  not  f 

•  Certainly.* 

From  this  it  would  appear  tlfat  the  aulhority  of  the  parents  was  equal; 
though  generally  at  Athens,  as  Plato  elsewhere  complains,  greater  reverence 
was  paid  to  the  commands  of  the  mother  even  than  to  those  of  the  father. 

Pab]io«dioolB  wwe  l^-kw  forbkUsn  to  be  opened  befcre  sanrise,  and  Were 
'oiotedvt'nBwt;  nor  during  the  dnyeoold  anyother^nMO  beintroduoed  besidla 
the  teachers,  though  it  appears  from  some  of  Plato's  dialogQes  that  tbto  enad- 
^nent;  Wm  not  very  aferiolly  obaerred.  To  pnrrant  batitts  of  brawling,  boys  were 
>Arbidden  to  assemble  In'oowds  in  the  stiwte  Ob  Ibeir  wAyto  sbbooL  Kdr 
were  these  laws  deemed  sufficient;  but  still  further  to  protect  their  morals,  t^ 
annual  magistrates  called  So|rtironistfle^  one  from  each  tribe,  were  elected  by 
show  of  hands,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  watch  oyer  the  manners  of  youth. 
This  magistracy  dated  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Solon,  and  continued  in  force 
to  the  latest  times.  The  Gymnasiarch,  another  magistrate,  was  intrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  gymnasia,  which,  like  the  public  games  and  festivalSi 
appeared  to  xequire  peculiar  care. 

it  has  aometiates  ibdOB  imagined  that  :in  Qreiloe  separate  e^fites  were  not 
iereoted  as  with  m  OKplreas^.fGr  sefao^l-bbtisiis,  "but  <tfa«t  boOi  the  didaskalos  MA 
the  pbilasoplier  taaglil  tbefr  pi^iiB  hi  llelda,  gardetts,  orisUadygrotee.  Bdt 
IddB  was  not  the  eeoamon  |MOtioe,  though  many  adbootaaadteVs  aj^tear  to  faave 
3iad  no  other  plaee  wlwmki  ^0  assMatle  tb«ir  ifWpOa  thim  the  poitibo  of  a 
•tteple*  or  aoBM  sheltl^ea  dener  In  ithe  iftreet,  whm  In  spile  of  the  dtn  of 
4i(isiBesB  and  the  thndng  «f  paaieDgen,  the  worthip  of  isaiiftig  was  ptMtUfy 
.performed.  Here,  too,  <He  avalte>iDa9lef8  fhB^en^^ga^  IbMr  leisitos,  wbeHber 
4n«nt(ing or  on  the  lyra,  wliidh  praotibe  ezplaiBB  Ibe  aneoddto^f  the  Wiisietef^ 
wfao,  hearii^  the  onMrd  ttpptaiid  one  <of  hto  tiMkn,  gave  liim  tL  belt  OA 
the  oar,  obsetriag,  'Bad  yon  !pli^  iti^U,  tbeae  tteakhsflds  wocdd  not  hieft 
^Isedyoo.' 

Per  the  children  «r  the  aeUe  andtbeopident  ^Moibns  *itw*»ffee  were  miie^ 
and  fizmisbed  with  tabtos^  4eBks,-^fbr  that  pecdliar  apeeies  of  gHanmateloll 
wkieh  resembled  the  pbrte clipboard,  can  have  beenmo<JUttg  botadesk,— -ftfttis^ 


*  In  the  Antiehita  dl  finolano  (t  liL  |».  tl3.)  w  And  a  repmeQUtioo  of  oim  of  tbeae  lebooli 
dsrinf  the  infliction  of  eorponl  duMltoBMit  H^aauttWM  b^  uo  wtod  oo  Ibmu  mdinf ,  whlie 
m  delinqooDt  it  boned  on  the  beck  of  enotber  in  the  troe  XtoniaD  Hjle.  One  of  the  cmroiflcei 
\uM»  big  lB^  wfiOe  anMher  n^ipBbt  the  blrah  to  bit  na)^  baek.  Oooaaionany  in  Gieeee,  we  find 
Ctel  ftw  beyt  %rera  fonwl  Win  «)e*  te4iM  bf  a  Mnh. 
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and  whatsoever  else  thebr  atn^iea  reqUinid..  'Hetttion'la  inade  bf  a  adidol  at 
Chios  which  oontained  one  hundred  and  tw^ntj  bqy%  all  of  whom  saye  one 
were  kiUed  by  the  iklttng  b  of  the  rooC 

School  Apparatus^uid  BqiUpmenL 

In  the  interior  of  the  school  there  was  oommonly  an  oratory  adorned  with 
statues  of  the  Ifuses^  where,  probably  Jn  a  kind  of  font,  was  kept  a  supply  of 
pure  water  for  the  boys.  Pretending  often,  when  they  were  not^  to  be  tbirs^, 
they  would  steal  in  knots  to  this  oratory,  and  there  amuse  themselves  by  splasb- 
ing  the  water  over  each  other;  on  which  account  the  legislator  ordained  th^ 
strict  watch  should  be  kept  over  it  Er^  morning  the  forms  were  spungeid, 
the  school-room  was  cleanly  swept,  the  ink  ground  ready  for  uae^  and  all  things 
were  put  in  order  for  the  business  of  the  day« 

The  apparatus  of  an  ancient  school  was  somewhat  complicated :  There  we^ 
mathematical  instruments,  globes,  maps,  and  diarts  of  the  'heavens,  together 
with  boards  whereon  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tablets,  large  and  small,  of 
box- wood,  fir,  or  ivory,  triangular  In  form,  some  folding  with  two,  and  others 
with.many  leaves;  books  too  and  paper,  skins  of  parohmeot,  wax  for  covering 

:  the  tablets^  which,  If  we  may  belisive  Aristophanes  people  eometimes  ate  when 
they  were  hungry. 
To  the  above  were  added  mien,  leed-peus,  pen-cases^  penknives,  peneilB^  sod 

'last,  though  not  least,  the  .rod  whksh  kept  them  to  the  steady  use  of  all  these 

.tilings. 

Sch00l  Fat&-^Bemm*B  Jbacker, 

Schools  were  private  speculations,  and  eadi  master  was  regulated  in  his 
charges  by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  and  the  fortunes  of  his  pupilsL 
Some  appear  to  have  been  extremely  moderate  in  their  demands.  There  was^ 
for  example,  a  schoolmaster  named  Hippomachos^  upon  entering  whose  estali- 
lishment  boys  were  requhred  to  pay  down  a  mina^  after  which  they  might  re- 
main as  long  and  benefit  by  his  instmctkins  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Didasksr 
•loi  were  not,  however,  held  In  suiBdent  respect,  though  as  their  sdiolan  were 
sometimes  very  numerous^  as  many  for  example  as  a  hundred-  and  twenty,  it 
must  often  have  happened  that  they  became  wealthy.  Fhm  the  life  of  Hosmt, 
attributed  to  Herodotu%  we  g&ean  some  few  particnlars  respecting  the  conditfen 
of  a  sohoolmastor  in  renaoter  ages.  Phemios^  It  Is  there  related,  kept  a  school 
«t  Smyrna,  where  he  taught  boya  their  letters  and  all  those  other  parts  of  edu- 
•oation  then  comprehended  under  tlie  term  of  muMc.  His  alave  Chritheis^  the 
-mother  of  the  poet^  spun  and  wove  the  wool  ^dilch  Phemlos  received  hi  pay> 
ment  fimn  his  sohohui.  She  likewise  inttodnoed  into  his  house  great  elegance 
and  firugality,  which  so  pleased  the  schoolmsster  that  it  induced  him  to  many 
her.  Under  this  man,  aooording  to  the  tradition  reodved  In  Qreece,  Homer 
studied,  and  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  knoidedge  that  he  was  soon  enaUed 
to  commence  Instructor  himael£  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Ohios^  and  opened 
a  school  where  he  initiated  the  youth  in  the  beauties  of  epic  poetry,  and,  peiv 
forming  his  duties  with  great  wisdom,  obtained  many  admirers  among  the 
Ghians,  became  wealthy,  and  took  a  wUe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 

Sutgetts  of  Intftrvdion, 
The  earli^t  task  to  be  performed  at  school  was  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  tha 
Greek  characters^  large  and  small,  to.  spell  next^^  nesct  to  read.    Herodea  the 


Sophist  experienced  much  yexation.finom  fb*  stupiditj  exhibited  in  achieving 
ttall  enterpnae  by  his  aon  Atticui,  whose  memoiy  was  so  aloggish  that  he  could 
not  even  recollect  the  Christ-cross-row.  To  oreroome  this  extraordinary  dull- 
n^fls,  he  educated  along  with  him  twenty-four  little  slaves  of  his  own  age,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  names  of  the  letters^  so  that  jroung  Atticus  might  be 
compelled  to  learn  his  alphabet  as  he  played  with  his  companions,  now  calling 
out  for  Omicron  now  fi>r  PsL  In  teaching  the  art  of  writing,  their  practice 
nearly  resembled  our  own ;  the  master  traced  with  what  we  must  call  a  pencil 
Cxf  a02r),  a  number  of  characters  on  a  tablet^  and  the  pupil  IbUowiog  with  the 
pen  the  guidance  of  the  fidnt  lines  before  him,  accustomed  his  fingers  to  perform 
the  requisite  movements  with  adroitness.  These  things  were  necessarily  the 
first  step  in  the  first  class  of  studies,  which  were  denommated  mune,  and  com* 
prehended  every  thing  connected  with  the  development  of  the  mind ;  and  they 
were  carried  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  second  division  called  gymnastics 
vras  commenced.  They  reversed  the  plan  commonly  adopted  among  ourselves, 
for  with  them  poetry  preceded  prose,  a  practice  which,  cooperating  with  their 
susceptible  temperament,  impressed  upon  tlie  national  miod  that  imaginative 
character  for  which  it  was  preeminently  distinguished.  And  the  poets  in  whose 
worica  they  were  first  initiated  were  of  all  the  most  poetical,  the  authors  of  lyri- 
cal and  dithyrambic  pieces,  selections  from  whose  verses  they  committed  to 
memory,  thus  acquiring  early  a  rich  store  of  sentences  and  imagery  ready  to  be 
adduced  in  argument  or  illustration,  to  furnish  familiar  allusions  or  to  be  woven 
into  the  texture  of  their  style. 

ArUhmdie, 

.Among  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  most  necessary  to  be  studied,  and 
to  which  they  applied  themselves  nearly  from  the  outset,  was  arithmetic,  with* 
out  some  inlcling  of  which,  a  man,  in  Plato's  opinion,  could  scarcely  be  a  citizen 
at  all  For,  as  he  observes,  tliere  is  no  art  or  science  which  does  not  stand  in 
some  need  of  it,  especially  the  art  of  war,  where  many  combinations  depend 
entirely  on  numbers.  And  yet  Agamemnon,  in  some  of  the  old  tragic  poets, 
was  represented  by  Palamedes  as  wholly  ignorant  of  calculation,  so  that  possi* 
bly,  as  Socrates  jocularly  observes,  he  could  not  reckon  his  own  feet.  The  im* 
portance  attached  to  this  branch  of  education,  no  where  more  apparent  than  in 
the  dialogues  of  Plato^  ftimishes  one  proof  that  the  Athenians  were  pre^- 
inently  men  of  business,  who^  in  all  tlieir  admiration  for  the  good  and  beautiful, 
never  lost  sight  of  those  things  which  promote  the  comfort  of  life,  and  enable  a 
man  effectually  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties.  With  the  same  views  were 
geometry  and  astronomy  pursued.  For,  In  the  Republic^  Glaucon,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  popular  opinion,  confosses  at  once,  upon  the  mention 
of  geometry,  that,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  war,  it  would  be  most 
useful  He  could  discover  the  superiority  of  the  geometrician  over  the  ignorant 
man  in  pitching  a  camp,  in  the  taking  of  places,  in  contracting  or  expanding 
the  ranks  of  an  army,  and  all  those  other  military  movements  practiced  in  bat- 
tles, marches,  or  sieges.  To  PlatO)  however,  this  was  its  least  recommendation. 
He  conceived  tiiat,  in  the  search  after  goodness  and  truth,  the  study  of  this 
science  was  especndly  beneficial  to  the  mind,  both  because  it  deals  in  positive 
verities,  and  thus  begets  a  love  of  themj  and  likewise  superinduces  the  habit 
of  ^weking  them'  through  lengthened  investigation,  and  of  beingjati^ed  with 
nothingless.  -  ..      -  -  ,^^^^^^    '     -    .^V 
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AriromBmy* 
la  the  Btudj  of  aotzoDomy  itse^.  a  ocwrae  aoA  obrioiu  atilitj  vnn  almosi  tf 
neoeeeitj  the  fimt  thing  aimed  At^  and  evea  In  the  age  of  'Socratea,  when  philo- 
sophical wants  were  keenly  felt  fai  additkm  to  these  of  the  animal  and  ciril  Iife| 
there  were  evidentljr  teachera  who  ooofliderad  it  neoeeaary  t<yjaatiQr  such  pur- 
fiilitS)  bjr  showing  their  bearing  on  the  lyitem  of  loas  and  •  profit  Tw  whe» 
Socrates  comes,,  in.hia  ideal.sohem^of  eduoationi  to  toneh  on  this  science, 
€Uaacon,  the  practical  mant  at.oaoe  recognizee  its  oaeAalneaB^  not  only  in  bos- 
bandty  and  iiaTigation,  bfit  in  afiOrirs  mQitaiy. 

Mfuic 

Music  was  employed  in  the  edncation  of  the  G^feeks  to  effect  sereral  parpoeea 
FSnt,  to  soothe  and  moUiQr  the  fierceness  of  the  national  character,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  lessons  of  the  poets,  which  deliTered  amid  the  sounding  of 
melodious  strings,  when  the  soul  was  rapt  and  elevated  by  harmony,  by  the  ex- 
citement of  numbers,  by  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  associations,  toolc  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  mind,,  and  generally  retained  it  during  lif^.  Secondly,  it  enabled 
the  citizens  gracefldly  to  perform  their  part  in  the  amusements  of  social  life, 
every  person  being  in  his  turn  called  upon  at  entertainments  to  sing  or  play 
upon  the  lyre.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  join  in  the  sacred 
choruses,  rendered  flrequent  by  the  piety  of  the  state,  and  fbr  the  due  perform- 
ance m  old  age  of  many  offices  of  religion,  the  sacerdotal  character  belonging 
more  or  less  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Fourthly,  as  much  of  the  learning 
of  a  Grreek  was  martial,  and  designed  to  fit  him  for  defending  bis  country,  be 
required  some  knowledge  of  music  that  on  the  field  of  battle  his  voice  might 
hfqnoniously  nuog)e  with  those  of  his  oouatrym^n,  taehanting  those  stirring, 
impetuous,  and  terrible  nekxiieei  called  pseanp,  whioh  pRQo^ed  the  flnt  shock 
oC^ght 

Damon,  the  great  Athenian  m^i^ian,  used  to  obaerre,  that  wherever  the 
mind  is  susceptible  of  powerful  ^emotions  there  wiU  be  the  song  and  the  danoe^ 
and  that. wherever  men  are  fiw  and  honorable,  their  amusements  will  be  liberal 
and. decorous,  where  men  are  otherwise  the  oontmry*  Caphecriaa,  the  flute- 
phiyer,  observing  one  of  his  pupils  stiiiving  to  produoe  loud  aonnds,  said :  '  Boy, 
that  is  not  always  good  wh&ch  is  great ;  but  tlwt  is  great  which  is  good.* 

The  teachers  of  muisio  were  divided  into  two  dasses:  tlie  CHharistss,  who 

simply  played  on  the  instnMBont,  and  the  Citbarcedi,  who  acoompanied  them- 

selves  on  the  citbam  wi^  a  song.    Of  these^  the  humble  and  -  poorer  taught,  as 

we  have  already  observed,  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  while  the  abler  and 

more  fortunate,  opened  schools  of  music,  or  gave  their  lewonp  in  the  private 

dwellings  of  the  great     The  Cithara,  however,  was  not  ancientlj  in  use  at 

Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the  traditktt  which  attributes  to  Fluynis  its  introduc- 

tioD  from  Ionia. 

Drawing, 

In  the  kter  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  drawing  likewise,  and  the  elements 

of  art  entered  into  the  list  of  studies  pursued  by  youths,  pi^y  with  the  view 

of  difiUsing  a  correct  taste^  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  ezjoy  the  noble 

productions  of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  and,  partly,  perhaps  from  the  mere  love  of 

novelty,  and  the  desire  which  map  always  feels  to  enlai)ge  the  oirde  of  his  ao- 

quirements,    Aristotle,  indeed,  suggQsts  a  much  humbler  motivfB^  observing  that 

a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  enable  men  to  appreciate  more  aocuately  the 

productions  of  the  useful  arts. 
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It  was  a  law  of  Sokni,  that  eveiy  Atbeniaii  should  be  able  to  read  and  to 
awini ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  Attic  legislation,  leaving  the  poor  to  the  exercise 
of  industrious  and  hardjr  occupatious,  tended  to  create  among  the  opulent  and 
noble  a  taste  for  field  sports,  horsemanship^  and  eyery  martial  and  manly  exer- 
oj^  The  diiBcul^,  of  course,  was  to  render  them  subordinate  to  mental  culti- 
TatioD^  and  to  blend  both  so  cunningly  together  as  to  produce  a  beautiftil  and 
harmonious  ^yatem  of  discipline,  well' fitted  to  ripen  and' bring  to  greatest  per- 
fection eveiy  power  and  fiusulty  of  body  and  mind. 

The  practices  of  ^e  gymnasium  may  be  traced  bacJcward  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  probably  commenced  among  the  warriors  of  the  heroic  ages,  in 
the  peaceful  hitenrals  occurring  between  expeditions,  from  the  denre  to  amuse 
their  leisure  by  mimic  representations  of  more  serious  contests.  At  first,  no 
doubts  the  exercises,  fi^equently  perfbrmed  hi  honor  of  the  gods,  were  few  and 
rude;  but,  by  the  age  of  Homer,  they  had  4iS8umed  an  artificial  and  regular 
form,  and  comprehended  nearly  all  such  divisions  of  the  art  as  prevfuled  in  later 
times.  Other  views  than  those  with  which  they  wese  instituted,  caused  them 
to  be  kept  up.  When  reflection  awoke,  it  was  petceived  that  in  these  amicable 
cpn^ts  men  acquired  not  only  force  and  agili^,  a  martial  bearing,  the  confi- 
dence of  strength,  beauty,  and  lightness  of  ibrm  *  but,  along  with  them,  that 
easy  cheerfiilness  into  which  robust  liealth  naturally  blossoms.  In  feet,  so  far 
were  the  legishitofs  of  Oreece  fl>om  designing  by  gymnastics  to  create,  as  Hon- 
t^squieu  supposes,  a  nation  of  mere  athletes  and  combatants,  ihat  they  expressly 
r^udiate  the  ide^,  aCBrming  that  lightness,  agility,  a  compactly  knit  fltune, 
health,  but  chiefly  a  well  poised  and  vigorous  mind,  were  the  object  of  this  part 
of  education.  In  order  the  better  to  attain  this  point,  Plato  in  his  republic  or^ 
dains  that  b^ys  be  completed  in  their  intellectual  studies,  which  in  his  ideal 
state  they  were  to  be  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  befofs  they  entered  the  gymnasium, 
the  exercises  of  which  were  to  be  the  companions  of  simple  music. 

Gymnasiics, 

Already  in  the  Homeric  age,  gymnastics,  though  not  as  yet  sp  named,,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  object  of  education,  and  many  branches  of  the  art  had  even 
then  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  passion  for  it  descended 
unimpaired  to  the  Spartans,  whose  polity,  framed  solely  for  the  preservation  of 
national  independence  and  the  acquisition  of.gbry  |n  war,  inspired  little  fond* 
ness  for  mental  pursuits,  but  left  the  youth  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  gym- 
nasia, which  gradually  created  in  them  a  temper  of  mind  compounded  of  insensi- 
bility and  ferocity,  not  unlike  that  of  the  North  American  Indians.  This, 
however,  they  above  all  things  prized ;  though,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
tlieir  exercises  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  among  the  aids  to  inteUeptual 
cultivation. 

At  Athens  they  came  later  int9  vogue,  though  common  in  .the  age  of  Sdon. 
When,  however,  this  ardent  and  enthusiastic  people  commenced  the  st^dy  of 
gymnastics,  admiring  as  the^  did  strengtb  and  vigor  of  frame,  when  united 
whh  manly  beauty,  thevr  plastic  geniuq  soon  converted  it  mto  an  art  worthy  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  studies  of  youth.  In  very  early  ages  they  imitated 
the  Spartan  custom  of  admitting  even,  boys  into  the  gymnasia.  But  this  was 
•con  abandoned,  it  being  found  ^ore  profitable  first  to  instruct  them  in  several 
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of  the  branches  of  stady  above  described,  and  a  da^  of  men  called  psedotribe 
or  gymnasts  arose,  who  taught  the  gymnastio  art  privately,  in  sobordination'to 
\heir  other  stadiea^  and  were  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  progress  of  edii-: 
cation.    These  masters  gjave  their  instructions  in  the  paliestrso,  which  geBersQy 
formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasia,  though  not  always  joined  with  those  edifices^: 
and  to  be  carefully  disUnguished  from  them.    It  is  not  known  with  oertainty  at' 
what  age  boys  commenced  their  gymnastio  exercises,  though  it  appears  proba-* 
ble  that  it  was  not  until  their  grammatical  and  musical  studies  were  completed, 
that  is  somewhere,  perhaps,  as  Plato  counsels,  about  the  age  of  sixteen.    For. 
it  was  not  Judged  advisable  to  engage  them  in  too  many  studies  at  once,  sinoe 
ip  bodies  not  yet  endowed  with  all  their  strength,  over  exertkm  vras  considered^ 
ii^arious. 

The  gymnasia  were  spacious  edifices,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  a  sacred 
gfTOve.    The  first  entrance  was  by  a  square  court,  two  stadia  in  circumferenoe/- 
encompassed  with  porticoes  and  buildings.    On  three  of  its  sides  were  large 
halla^  provided  with  seatSi  in  which  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists  as- ' 
sembled  their  disciples.    On  the  fourth  wera  rooms  for  bathing  and  other  prao-  * 
tices  of  the  gymnamuuL    The  portico  fodng  the  south  was  double,  to  prevent ' 
the  winter  rain%  driven  by  the  winds,  iirom  penetrating  into  the  interior.    From 
this  court  you  passed  into  an  indosure,  likewise  square,  shaded  in  the  middle 
by  plane-trees.    A  range  of  colonnades  extended  round  three  of  the  sides. 
That  wl)ich  fronted  the  north  had  a  douUe  row  of  columns,  to  shelter  those ' 
who  walked  thero  in  summer  from  the  sun.    The  opponte  piasza  was  calleQ- 
Xystos,  in  the  middle  of  which,  and  through  its  whole  length,  they  contrived  a 
sort  of  pathway,  about  tw;elve  feet  wide  and  nearly  two  deep,  where  sheltered 
ftom  the  weather,  and  separated  from  the  qiectators  ranged  along  the  sidea^  the 
young  scholars  exeroised  themselves  in  wrestling.    Beyond  the  Xystos  was  a 
stadium  for  foot-raoes. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  gymnasium  were, — 1st,  the  porticoes,  fomished  with 
seats  and  side  buildings,  where  the  youths  met  to  converse.    2.  The  EphebeioD, 
that  part  of  the  edifice  where  the  youth  alone  exercised.    3.  The  Apodyterion, . 
or  undressing-room.    4.  The  Konisterion,  or  small  courts  in  which  was  kept  the 
haphe,  or  yellow  kind  of  sand  sprinkled  by  the  wrestlers  over  their  bodies  after 
being  anointed  with  the  ceroma^  or  oil  tempered  witli  wax.    An  important  part 
of  the  baggage  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition  consisted  of  this  fine  sand  . 
fot  the  gymnasium.    5.  The  Palffistra,  when  considered  as  part  of  the  gymna- 
sium, was  simply  the  place  set  apart,  for  wrestling :  the  whole  of  its  area  was  - 
covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of  mud.    6.  The  Sphieristerion, — that  part  of  the 
gymnasium  in  which  they  played  at  ball    7.  Aleipterion  or  Elaiothesion,  that 
part  of  the  palaestra  where  the  wrestlers  anointed  themselves  with  oil.    8.  Tbo  , 
area:  the  great  courts  and  certain  spaces  in  tlie  porticoes,  were  used  for  runnings 
leaping,  or  pitching  the  quoit    9.  The  Xystoi  have  been  described  abovei    10. 
The  Xysta  were  open  walks  in  which,  during  fine  weather,  the  youths  exercised 
themselves  in  running  or  any  other  suitable  recreation.    11.  The  Balanda  or 
bi^hs,  where,  in  numerous  basins,  was  water  of  various  degrees  of  temperature^  • 
inwhich  the  young  men  bathed  before  anointing  themselves,  or  alter  iheir  ez-  . 
eiti8e&     12.  Behind  the  Xystos,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  lay  the -stadium, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  usually  the*  eighth  part  of  a  mile  in  length.    It 
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resembled  the  section  of  a  cylinder,  rounded  at  the  ends.  From  the  area  be* 
low,  where  the  ronners  performed  their  ezerdaes,  the  sdea,  whether  of  green 
turf  or  marble,  Bloped  upward  to  a  oonaiderable  height,  and  were  ooyered  with 
fleets,  riaiog  behind  each  other  to  the  top  for  the  aooommodation  of  apectators. 

Succeta^  Exerdws. 
The  first  step  in  grmnesttcs  was  to  accmrtom  the  yofnth  to  endure,  naked, 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  of  whiter,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
daring  their  initiatory  exercises.  This  is  illustrated  In  a  very  lively  manner  by 
Lucian,  where  he  introduces  the  Scythian  Anacharsis  anxious  to  escape  firom 
the  Boordiing  rays  of  noon  to  the  shade  of  the  plane-trees;  while  Solon,  Who 
had  been  educated  according  to  the  Hellenic  aystem,  stands  without  inoonven* 
ience  bareheaded  in  the  sun.  The  step  next  in  order  was  wrestlings  always  r^ 
garded  as  the  principal  among  gymnastic  contests,  both  fhom  its  superior  utility 
and  the  greet  art  and  skill  which  the  proper  praotk»  of  it  required.  To  the 
acquisition  of  excellence  in  this  exercise,  the  pahestra  and  the  inatractkmsof  the 
peedotribB  were  almost  entirely  devoted ;  while  nearlj  every  other  branch  of 
gymnastics  was  performed  in  the  gymnasium.  These,  according  to  Ludan, 
were  dirkled  into  two  dasses,  one  of  which  required  for  their  performance  a  soft 
or  muddy  area,  the  other  one  of  sand,  or  an  arena  property  so  called.  In  all 
these  exercises,  the  youth  were  naked,  and  had  their  bodies  anointed  with  oiL 

Runners, 
The  first  or  most  simple  exercise  was  the  Dromos  or  Course,  performed,  as 
has  been  above  observed,  in  the  area  of  the  stadium,  whksh,  in  order  to  present 
the  greater  difficulty  to  the  racers,  was  deeply  covered  with  soft  and  yielding 
sand.  Still  IVirther  to  enhance  the  labor,  the  yx>uth  sometimes  ran  m  armor, 
whteh  admirably  prepared  them  for  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  for  pursuit  after 
victory,  or  the  rapid  movements  of  retreat  The  high  value  which  the  Greeks 
aet  upon  swiftness  may  be  learned  fVom  the  poems  of  Homer,  where  likewise 
are  found  the  meet  graphic  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  several  exercises. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  here  introduce  fit>m  Pope^s  version,  which  in  this  part 
is  peculiarly  sustained  and  nervous.  Speaking  of  the  race  between  Oilean 
AJax,  Odysseus,  and  Antilochos,  he  says: — 

Rused  io  a  line  tke  ready  neen  itend* 
Pelioet  points  the  barrier  with  hit  hend. 
All  ilait  et  once,  Oileat  led  the  nee; 
The  next  ITIyMei.  neeMiiiof  peee  with  paee^ 
Behind  him  dilifentiy  ekiM  be  iped, 
Aa  elaeelv  followinf  as  the  ma^  tfaiead 
The  epiodle  Ibilowa.  and  ditphtn  the  ehams 
Of  the  fiur  epinster'e  breaet  and  moving  arna. 
Graeefhl  in  motioa,  thus  bit  foe  he  pliea, 
And  tieedt  each  loottlep  era  the  dost  ean  riw; 
The  glowing  hraalh  anon  hie  ahoolder  plaje. 
Th*  admiring  Graeks  tood  aeckmatlone  raiw. 
To  him  thev  five  their  widiee,  heart,  and  eyee, 
And  send  iMir  tools  before  him  at  he  diet. 
Now  Uiffee  timee  turned,  in  nrespeet  of  the  goaL 
The  panting  ehiaf  to  Pnllae  lifts  hit  aoni ; 
Anitt,  O  Goddeti,  (that  in  thooght  he  prayed,) 
And  pretent  at  bit  tboogfat  deteeodi  the  maid; 
Bnoyvd  by  her  heavenly  foroe  ha  teemt  to  twim. 
And  fteb  a  piaioo  lifting  every  Umh. 

Leapmff. 
Next  in  the  natural  order,  prooeedbg  ih>m  the  simplest  to  the  most  artificial 
exercises,  was  leaping,  in  which  the  youth  among  the  Greeks  delighted  to  excel 
In  the  performance  of  this  exercise^  th^  usually  sprang  from  an  artificial  eleva- 
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tJBfatfMflfiid  JMOiftiiil  ipoB  tliAfloA  »il^  iriitcK  wbM  plowed  vpwia 
their  h»l%  lw»  ionind  fcji^iyfaa.  The  Mtar  W  poiw  Ibeir  bodies  tnd  toabte 
lliflm  to  boimd  to  •  gieeltf  dieliBM^  liNj  otnied  ill  Ibeir  heade  netia^ 
dwwnriiMrted  Aete^ln  tbe  fcm  ef  »  etni  did^  heneg  on  tMr  iner  freeo 
faendke  like  the  tbong  of  e  ihield,  thnmi^  which  the  fingera  weie  peand. 
Sxlnofdiiuu7  feete  are  leleted  of  these  sodeDt  lespen.  (Xiimm  the  Sperten, 
end  Pbajrllos  the  OroKnisii,  beiag  related  to  hare  deand  at  one  boond  the 
space  of  fiftghtwo^  or  aoooiding  to  others,  flftj-fiTO  ftet 


Vho  dU:  bk  hrtsr  liitss  twisd  |;reatl]r  both  ia  shape^  sIm^  and 
4aeMra]lj  II  would  assm  to  iMve  been  a  c^aold,  sweUiaf  Is  the  aniddle  «id 
giowfaig  thhi  towsffd  the  edgesi  SeaMtiflaw  it  waa  perftrated  ia  the  center  and 
Imrtsd  ferwasd  hy  a  thea^,  aad  on  othsr  oecsaions  WKNdd  appear  to  have 
appeeadied  the  spberiesl  krm,  when  it  was  deaoniiaatod  aoloa 

Othsr  of  these  eEBsniasa  were  8hootii«  with  the  bow  aft  wisps  of  aHav 
tQMh  a  p6K  aad  darting  the  jarelia,  sODKtiniee  with  the  naked  head  aad 
tiniee  With  a  thong  woumI  about  the  center  of  tbe  weapoik  In  the  stadiun  at 
CMjnphH  the  area  within  which  tbe  penftsibli  leaped,  pitcbsd  the  qaoit^  aul 
hwlsd  the  Javeliu,  appean  to  hare  besQ  aiarked  out  by  two  paraM  treachea 

Wrestling  consisted  of  two  kind%  the  first,  celled  Ortbopele,  was  that  atjle^ 
aftOl  oommonlj  in  nss^  in  wlndi  the  antagonists,  throwing  their  arsos  aboot  eadi 
other's  bodyv  endeeYored  to  briiig  him  to  the  ground.  In  the  other,  called 
Anadinopele,  the  wtesder,  wbo  distrusted  his  own  strength  hot  had  oonfidenoe 
la  his  ooarage  and  powers  of  endmance,  vohmtarily  flnng  hinaolf  vpon  the 
gffMmd,  bringing  hia  adversaij  along  with  hia,  and  then  by  piacbing,  somtch- 
ing, bitinl^andeTeryotherspecleeofannoxanoeySong^itoeoaBpelhlai  tojteid. 

An  example  of  wrestling  in  both  its  forms  oocoia  in  Hener,  where  Ajax 
NamoD  alid  Odjsssns  eontead  in  the  fancfai  gaaaea  for  the  prise: 

Awli  Cto  ftaf  «i«b  nmiw  riTlit  lUadih 


Embfftcinf  lifid,  with  implieit  faaodi ; 

CfcM  Io0k«4  ftb»T«.  aieir  Madi  ihd  irfnt  tM  alkt ; 

IMow  tteir  planted  A«t  ftt  ditlfeiMe  tiL 

Like  two  itron^  nftsn  whicJi  the  baiUcr 

Proof  to  tto  wmtiT  viodiMidlm 


wmtiy  ««■*  Md  tovrliof 
Their  to^  uuiwmlHJ>  boC  at  wM' 
FixMl  00  tbe  eeoitt  Mood*  their 
Noor  to  tSe  fitap  eeeb  noaly  body 


The  booiid  eipoet  ftooi  evwr  poio 
~    ■  ■  "     Hh  blink 


Their  boeei  Mooad  with  bibwe.  eidn,  ihooMlr^  Ibigfai 
Bw«il«Deedifli<|M^OMlUoedytnioierto. 
irimm,  Ibr  bit  etc  N 


O'ertttrotbeetreiyb  of  AJas entbe 
Nor  MvM  llw  eaongcb  of  AJex  ooerl 
The  woteblU  oootioa  of  hi»  feitftilAo^ 
While  tbe  hnwianfe  eoeo  Urn  the 
Tboe  le  Ultme  ipefto  fioot  TUuMe : 
Or  ht  MO  lift  aMO»  Chief,  or  Nit  thoo  M» 


Be  mid;  aod  ttmioi«r  heeded  hiai  odT  the  giowid 
WMi  oialili  aiemrth ;  thoi  time  tnpm»  feond 
ttm  Mreofth  c*  evodoi  tod  where  the 


Hie  ukioelMek :  tbe  |teni  Ml  lopioe^ 
Ul  jaee  feaMHiiff  ««  Ui  benei  lli% 


flhbols  of  eppkuM  ran  nttUnf  tbroofh  the  ikieti 

niji 


AJez  to  lift  UlyMet  Mit  eMtyt ; 
Bo  bue^  iCined  Ma  hot  ho  eeold  i 
flb  kae*  kMked  Art  the  1U*b  ettemjit  deded. 
oleee  their  ambM  ade^rii^ 


IMIIed  with  hoooreble  doit  thev  toil, 
MB  iMiMig  laih  end  eM^beead  of  ttoL 
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In  tlie  Ec(momici  of  Xenophon,  Socratos  U  Introduced  in  conversation 
with  Critobulu^  o«  tb9  Sf^ience  of  C^ood  Husbandry,  whicU  in  thif 
tre«tifio  cov«r9  tbe  good  ordeiu^  of  9>  houMb  ^oA  «U  tb»t.  rebies  to  it^  b j 
tbe  betd  of  «  &m3y. 

i6ba.^Bi]>  I  MffKPt  I  libMU  «iik  M  yo%  «Md  (Msbo^ 
o«M  hftd  viftk  «  flVMi  «li»  nigk^  ta)r  h0  oidM  good  mi  bfloait;  Awifewfll 
4Mfliit  in  vfaftt  FOtt  dMUM. 

(^/«i^^I  «b«U  bocM  to  hmr  (Oial  diioovne^  vliiiBk  n^  idbrm  ma  hotr  t* 
9lin  tba  W9iidh^  «ii«o  of  *  lr«)y  f(K)d  and  ^ooiit  maa 

»K.^W\um  I  tat  MV  biii^  X  f>wd  biM  0iltii«  in  n  poilto  of  OM  of  tbo 
lemplo« Akmo;  Andat  1 4Kiii(ri«dffd  k^wmUktmU  leifltN,  J pboad n^ialf  by 
Ubi,  and  ^ddrttiod  mvmU  lo  lum  in  ^  fnUowing  iutoMrc*^ 

^(^ood  Itohoitiqhniv  I  P«oh  vofite  to  m^  yon  thnt  nnaotfloynd,  nrftMo  i» 
dofltiy  lMd9  iron  orer  t9  bo  fltiRWC  for  tfio  good  of  aomo  ono  or  otherJ-^'Nor 
#ouad  yon  nowbnte  Ibwd  wober^  09od  Soocotoi)' aoid  Iaobo8Mdiu%  'if  I  bad 
not nppolaM ooMM itemvgMi  towoei  ino«4  tbia  pbioe»'^-^.aAdif  youbadnot 
bean  bom,^  aud  SoembUb  *  wbem  wuld  yon  bwre  been?  or,  I  pngr  yon,  bov 
wonkl  yon  bava  employed  yenffBilff  Sit  I  wieb  fea  learn  wbat  it  is  tbatyonda 
logeiatbecbanMlerlNMnattfeopWofa  good  and  bonaitaw:  ibegeodoom- 
l^exion  of  yonr  (biMuee  eeema  to  denoto  Ibat  yon  do  noft  alwaya  oonAna  yooD- 
self  %t  bom^*  At  t)M^  l9sbomncbo%  anuUng,  seeoMd  to  oKpieH  a  satisfiMtion 
in  wbat  lbadfajd,aadiapliede  'Iknowoottliaj^peoptogifooMibocbanKaer 
4f  a  good  iind  boneet  mM^  fiir  vben  X  am  obliged  to  pey  money  either  for  texa^ 
#»bQi4ie%  or  on  otbef  ooea^tnak  tba  people  oeM  aie  pkiniy  Iscbomacfaoa:  and 
Ibr  wbat  yon  esy  oonaenNng  ob^  not  being  muob  at  bone^  yon  oos^jectiire  rigbt^ 
ler  my  wie  iB4sapebleof  oideriag  aneb  tbiaga  es  bekmg  to  tbe  booeei' — *But 
pmytoUme^'aaid/Beamtei^ '  did  ypninstroctyonr  wile  bow  to  menage  yonr  bousiV 
HV  was  it  ber  fibber  and  motber  tlielk  gave  ber  euffieieot  iostmciioos  to  order  a 
Aoaee  be&Noabeaeme  to  yottf — *  My  Mifc^^  aaewemd  Isehomaefaue,  'was  bnt  fll- 
toea  ynsre  oW.  wben  I  meipied  bar;  and  «iU  than  eha  had  been  so  negligently 
brongbt  np,  that  she  heidly  knew  nay  thing  of  worldly  nflbim'—'  I  auppoae,'  eaid 
.Socmtoi^  'ehe  oenld  spin,  end  oerd,  or  eel  bar  aenrante  to  woric'-r-' As  lor  such 
abiage,  good  fiae>stei^'  feplied  ISBbemachmi,  'dbebndbarehareof  knowledge.W 
'  And  did  yon  teecb  bar  eHHm  reet»  esid  Seeratos» '  which  eeiatoe  to  the  mnnega- 
meat  of  a  hoaaer*--'Idid,'  mj^d  leebomadnii^  'but  Jtot  belbce  X  bed  implorM 
the  esflietaoee  of  the  godst  to  show  me  vAuA  inalmctions  ware  neceeaaiy  for  bar; 
end  that  ehe  migUt  bavre  a  iwert  to  learn  and  praetiee  those  histmotioos  to  tbe 
odvantege  and  proHl  of  ns  both.^-»o'Bnt|  gead  laotmamoboa,  toll  me,'  aaid  fiooin- 
Jtoe»  'did  yonr  wUeJom  with  yen  in  yonrpetiUontoehegodsr^'Yea^'reiBlied 
JEaebomaafins,  'and  I  li^oked  npon  tfint  to  ha  no  bad  oaenof  bar  diapoattbn  to 
fooei^  audi  iostmetiOMee  I  sbonid  give  ber,*— i^  I  pmy  you,  good  Xsehomacbua, 
toUoae,' eaid  fiocmtoii'' what  was  the  first  tbmg  yon  began  to  Aow  ber  r  fi»rto 
jliaiv  that,  Witt  be  a  greater  pleasuffa  to  me^  than  if  yon  were  to  daecribe  the 
;moet  trinmphant  iGmst  ^at  bad  over  been  oelabntol'-^'To  bogin  then,  good 
€oenitoe»^)iHbBnwaweinwell  enoogb  a  wpmiatnd,  and  mete  aa  luniliar  that  wa 
began  to  ooM^ersa  jfiwely  with  opa  anotbai;  I  aekad  her  fior  wbat  reason  she 
4boagt^  I  bad  token  bar  to  bony  wii!^  that  It  mas  not  pnraiy  to  make  bar  a 
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partner  of  my  bed,  for  that  ihe  knew  I  had  women  enough  already  at  my  oom- 
mand;  bat  the  reason  why  her  father  and  mother  had  consented  she  should  be 
mine,  was  because  we  condaded  her  a  proper  person  to  be  a  partner  in  my 
house  and  children :  lor  this  end  I  Informed  her  it  was^  that  I  cboee  her  before  ^ 
all  other  women ;  and  with  the  Same  tegard  her  finther  and  mother  choee  me 
lor  her  husband :  and  if  we  should  be  so  much  favored  by  the  gods  that  she 
should  bring  roe  children,  it  would  be  oor  business  Jointly  to  oonsnll  about  their 
education,  and  how  to  bring  them  up  in  the  virtues  becoming  mankind;  for  then 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  profitable  to  us,  to  defend  us,  and  comfort  us  in  oar 
old  age.  I  fiirther  added,  that  our  boose  was  now  common  to  us  both,  as  well 
as  our  estates ;  for  all  that  I  had  I  deUvered  into  her  care^  and  the  same  she  did 
likewise  on  her  part  to  me ;  and  likewise  that  all  these  goods  were  to  be  em- 
ployed to  the  advantage  of  us  both,  without  upbraiding  one  or  the  other,  which 
of  the  two  had  brought  the  greatest  fortune ;  but  let  our  study  be,  who  shaU 
contribute  most'to  the  improvement  of  the  fortunes  we  have  brought  together; 
«nd  accordingly  wear  the  honor  they  may  gain  by  their  good  management 

'To  this,  good  Socrates,  my  wife  replied,  ''How  can  I  help  you  in  this?  or 
wherein  can  the  little  power  I  have  do  you  any  good?  for  my  mother  told  me, 
both  my  fortune^  as  well  as  yours,  was  wholly  at  your  command,  and  that  it 
must  be  my  chief  care  to  live  virtuoudy  and  soberly." — "This  is  true,  good 
wife^"  answered  Ischomachus»  "  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  sober  husband  and  virtu- 
ous wife  to  join  in  their  care,  not  only  to  preserve  the  fortune  they  are  possessed 
of,  but  to  contribute  equally  to  improve  it" — "  And  what  do  you  see  in  n^e,** 
taid  the  wife  of  Ischomschus,  "that  you  believe  me  capable  of  assisting  in  the 
improvement  of  your  fortune?"—"  Use  your  endeavor,  good  wifo^"  said  Ischom- 
achus^  "to  do  those  things  which  are  acoeptable  to  the  gods^  and  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  law  for  you  to  do." — "And  what  things  are  those,  dear  husband?^ 
Said  the  wife  of  Isciiomachus.  "  They  are  tilings,"  replied  he,  "  which  are  of  no 
small  concern,  unless  you  think  that  the  bee  which  remains  always  in  the  hive 
is  .unemployed:  it  is  her  part  to  ovenee  the  bees  that  work  in  the  hive^  while 
the  others  are  abroad  to  gather  wax  and  honey;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
iavor  of  the  gods  to  give  us  such  lively  examples,  by  such  little  creatures,  of  our 
4oty  to  assist  one  anotlier  ur the  good  ordering  of  things;  for,- by  the  example 
of  the  bees,  a  husband  and  wife  mky  see  the  necessity  of  bebg  concerned  to- 
gether toward  the  promoting  and  advancing  of  their  stock:  and  this  union  be- 
tween the  man  and  woman  is  no  less  neoessaiy  to'  prevent  the  decay  and  losb 
ef  mankind,  by  producing  children  which  may  help  to  comfort  and  nourish  their 
parents  in  their  old  age.  It  is  ordained  also  for  feme  creaturrt  iko  live  in  houses, 
while  it  is  as  necessary  for  others  to  be  abroad  in  the  fields:  wherefore  it  is  con- 
venient for  those  who  have  houses  and  would  ftimish  them  with  necessary  pro- 
visions, to  provide  men  to  work  in  their  fields,  either  for  tilling  the  ground,  sow- 
ing of  grain,  planting  of  trees,  or  grazing  of  cattle ;  war  Is  it  less  neceasarf, 
when  the  harvest  is  brought  in,  to  take  care  in  the  laying  our  ootn  and  fitiits 
•up  properly,  and  disposing  of  them  discreetly.  Little  children  must  be  brought 
up  in  the  house,  bread  must  be  made  in  the  house,  and  all  kinds  of  meatis  must 
be  dressed  in  the  hoose;  likewise  spinning,  carding^  and  weaving,  an  all  worin 
to  be  done  within  iloors;  so  that  both  the  thhigs  abroad,  and  those  withfai  the 
house,  require  the  utmost  care  and  diligence;  and  it  appears  plainly,  by  many 
natural  instancy  that  the  woman  was  borQ  to  look  after  such  things  as  are  t6 
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be  done  within  the  hooae:  fat  a  man  nttofaUf  is  atrong  of  body,  and  capable 
of  endnring  the  fiuigae  of  heat  and  cold,  of  traveliDg  and  undergoing  the  haraher 
exercise ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  natare  had  appointed  him  to  look  after  the  aflGuis 
vitbout  doors:  the  woman  being  also  to  nurse  end  bring  np  children,  she  is 
natorallf  of  a  more  soft  and  tender  nature  than  the  man ;  and  it  seems  likewise 
that  nature  has  given  the  woman  a  greater  share  of  jealousy  and  fear  than  to 
the  man,  that  she  may  be  more  earelul  and  watohftil  over  those  things  whidi 
are  intrusted  to  her  care;  and  it  seems  likely,  that  the  man  is  natuiallj  made 
more  hardy  and  bold  than  the  woman,  because  his  business  is  abroad  in  all 
seasons^  and  that  he  may  defend  himself  against  all  assaults  and  accidents. 
But  because  both  the  man  and  the  woman  are  to  be  together  for  both  their  ad- 
vantages, the  man  to  gather  his  substanoe  ftt>m  abroad,  end  the  woman  to  man- 
age and  improre  it  at  home,  they  are  indiiferenUy  endowed  with  memory  and 
diligence.  It  is  natural  also  to  both  to  refrain  fixxn  such  things  as  may  do  them 
harm,  and  likewise  th^  are  naturally  given  to  improve  in  every  thing  they 
study,  by  practice  and  experience ;  but  as  they  are  not  equally  perfect  in  all 
things,  they  have  the  more  occasion  of  one  another^s  assistance :  for  when  the 
man  and  woman  are  thus  united,  what  the  one  has  occasion  fbr  is  supplied  by 
the  other:  therefore,  good  wife,  seeing  this  is  what  the  gods  have  ordained  fbr 
us,  let  us  endeavor,  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers,  to  behave  ourselves  in  our 
severpl  stations  to  the  improvement  of  our  fortune;  and  the  law,  which  brought 
us  together,  exhorts  us  to  the^  same  purposei  And  also,  as  it  is  natural,  when 
we  are  thus  settled,  to  expect  children,  the  law  exhorts  us  to  live  together  in 
unity,  and  to  be  partakers  of  one  anotber^s  benefits:  so  nature,  and  the  law 
which  is  durected  by  it,  ordains  that  each  severally  should  regard  the  business 
that  is  appointed  for  them.  From  whenoe  it  appears,  that  it  is  more  oonvement 
for  a  woman  to  be  at  home  and  mind  her  domestic  affiurs,  than  to  gad  abroad ; 
and  it  is  as  shamefhl  for  a  man  to  be  at  home  idling,  when  his  businees  requires 
him  to  be  abroad:  if  any  man  acts  in  a  different  capacity  (torn  that  he  is  bom 
to,  he  breaks  through  the  decrees  of  nature,  and  will  certainly  meet  his  punish- 
ment, either  because  he  neglects  the  business  which  is  appointed  for  him,  or 
because  he  invades  the  property  of  another.  I  think  that  the  mistress  bee  is 
an  excellent  example  for  the  wife.**—'*  And  what  is  the  business  of  the  mistress 
bee,**  said  the  wi&  of  Ischomachus,  "  that  I  may  follow  the  example  of  that 
which  you  so  much  recommend  to  me,  for  it  seems  you  have  not  yet  fblly  ex- 
pluned  it?** — ''The  mistress  bee,**  replied  Ischomachus,  '* keeps  always  in  the 
hive,  taking  care  that  all  the  bees,  which  are  in  the  hive  with  her,  are  duly  em- 
ployed in  their  several  occupations ;  and  thoee  whoee  business  lies  abroad,  she 
sends  out  to  their  several  worka  These  bees,  when  they  bring  home  their  bur- 
den, she  receives,  and  appoints  them  to  lay  up  their  harvest,  till  there  is  occasion 
to  use  it,  and  in  a  proper  season  dispenses  it  among  those  of  her  colony,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  offices.  The  bees  who  stay  at  home,  she  emplojrs  in  dispos- 
ing and  ordering  the  combs,  with  a  neatness  and  regularity  becoming  the  nksest 
observatk>n  and  greatest  prudence.  She  takes  care  likewise  of  the  young  bees, 
that  they  are  well  nourished,  and  educated  to  the  business  that  belongs  to  them; 
and  when  they  are  come  to  such  perfection  tliat  they  are  able  to  go  abroad  and 
work  for  their  livings  she  sends  them  forth  under  the  direction  of  a  proper  lead- 
er."— "And  is  this  my  business,  dear  Ischomadius?"  said  his  wife. — "This  ex- 
ample, good  wife^"  replied  Jschomacbua,  "is  what  I  give  you  as  a  lesson  worthy 


/vur  praoQee;  ywr  cmv  Wfmm^  yww  imiMO  ii  mv%  lo  wetn  ursMi  um 
■ermlB  HrhoM  bfMbnM  Uw  ftbrasdy  md  to  dbed  ibMe  wlloi&  InnmMi  is  te 
IhehooM.  Toil  moflt  fveei^  tli9  foodft  tlMl  aft  brMmlH  into  the  hovi^  ft^ 
tfistriboto  seek  ft  paH  of  «hai  as  jv  ^iaak  aecwMij  for  the  ne  oT  «b« 
fionlf « kad M»  Itet the iwl  k0  kii  up HU  tbct*  h%  oc«Mm  teit^  a«d«^e- 
chOlyftiraid  tte  cxtraifagftiice  «f  sriH^  tet  io  ft  aMnth  wkM  it  a^peuMed  Ibr 
twelve  KMtfift'Mrvieek  Vhea  tW  -wfori  is  Ww^hl  hwe,  >>wim  Uat  it  fct 
CftrMl Had  spoB  i»r  vwting  into  dtrtfa;  ftftd  pftiticiiMf  triw  on«  ttai  tiM 
tam^  MWfc  is  bRNqjlit  lii^  be  boI  kid  V|^  n  ftoob  ft  BftiD«r  tluit  it  i^tm  tamty 
and  tmOt  fcr  UBL  Bot^  ibof<e  al^  tfaM  vMdl  wlU  gain  joii  tto  ^nataat  lovft 
and  ftfltettoD  fioto  ;mr  aertanU^  is  to  Mp  tlkeii  wfaan  tie/  avt  viailad  wHl 
aUftani  and  that  to  tlie  atanat  of  /oar  power."  Upon  wkicb  bia  triia  readily 
toaweied,  ^Tfaat  U  aardj  aa  aet  of  duvitgr,  and  beocnaag  ereiy  aitBtraaa  oC 
good  aatare;  t>r,  I  adp^naa^  we  caa  aot  oblige  people  iaore  thaa  to  help  tMa 
wbOD  the/  are  aick  t  tbis  will  anrely  eagage  tbe  loie  ef  oar  aenraata  to  na^  aad 
taMke  them  doubly  dUlgeat  apoa  ereiy  ooliaBiQML*'— -TMa  aaawe^  Soorat^'  aaid 
laehomaefaafl^  ^  was  to  me  aar  aigaaieat  of  a  goad  aad  heaeal  wife ;  and  1 1^ 
plied  to  her,  '^That  hf  nmmm  ti  the  good  ctfe  and  teaderaefia  of  the  aaiatw 
bee^  idl  the  rest  of  the  hiVe  are  ao  affectionale  to  her,  that  whauef^r  she  ia  di» 
poaed  to  go  abroad,  the  whole  coleajr  heltogfaig  to  her,  aecoaipaaj,  aad  attead 
tiponh^r.''---Totfaia  the  wife  replied:  ""DaaT  laebonac^iDi^  teD  an  ataeere^,  ii 
not  the  bonnew  or  the  andtraas  bco^fott  tell  aieof,  mtherwhit  yeaoiq;litt« 
do,  than  myself;  or  h&we  yoo  net  a  ahare  in  itt  For  my  fciepiag  at  hoaae  and 
diiectitig  my  aervaata^  will  be  of  fittto  aeeeant^  aiieai  y6a  aead  hoate  each  pre» 
«ionB  as  are  neeeakary  to  etaiploy  as.'*-^"  Aad  m/  provideb<%*'  aaswered  Is" 
ahoBoaehaa,  "  woald  bo  of  UtUe  aae  naleas  there  is  one  at  faeAO  who  is  ready  to 
ffeeive  aad  take  care  of  tfaoao  goodi  that  I  aead  m.  Hate  you  aot  ohoarred,* 
•aid  Iscbomachata^  "what  pity  people  show  to  thoae  who  are  paaiihed  by  p^an^ 
iEIg  water  into  aietes  till  they  are  ftdl?  The  ecoMion  of  pity  i%  beeaahe  thos* 
ptople  labor  in  rain."-*^''!  eateem  these  people,''  aaid  the  wife  of  ladnmariia^ 
*"  to  be  truly  admable,  who  kaTO  no  benefit  from  their  laboraw''^'*8appaai^ 
dear  wife^"  replied  lichbmacfaua,  "yon  take  iato  yonr  aerrioe  ♦ne  who  eaft 
neither  card  nor  spin,  had  yea  teaoh  her  to  do  thoae  Wotk%  will  it  aot  be  aa 
faolior  to  you?  Or  If  yoQ  take  a  servant  which  ia  negl%eat|  jw  docs  aot  nnder- 
stand  how  to  do  her  basiaes%  or  has  been  aaibjieet  to  pilferiag^  aad  yoa  SMlce 
h^r  dfltgeat,  and  iaatruet  her  ia  the  aianaers  of  a  good  eerrant,  and  teftoh  her 
faonestjt  ^iU  ^<^  7^  r^fidde  ib  year  saboees?  and  Will  you  not  bo  pkatcd  with 
ydur  action  ?  6e  agahi^  when  yoa  see  your  ssTranta  sdber  aad  discfeet^  yoa 
should  encourage  them  and  ahow  tiietn  feror ;  but  as  fer  those  Irfao  sio  hieof^ 
ifgibie  and  will  not  fellow  your  diRctioh%  or  provo  laieaaariaB  yon  mUBt  pnaish 
them.  Oonaider  how  knsiRble  it  wiH  be  fer  yoa  to  ezoei  otfaan  hi  the  well* 
orderiag  your  hooae;  be  therefeto filigenty  TtTtaoai^  and  taodnt, aad  gite  year 
aeceaoary  atteadaaeo  on  me^  your  chUdran,  adid  year  honsa,  sad  year  aams 
shall  bo  honorably  esteeamd,  area  after  your  death ;  fer  it  m  not  the  heaa^  of 
year  iaoe  aad  ahape,  bat  your  virtue  ind  geodueaB»  which  will  bring  yoa  hoaor 
hnd  eateem,  which  will  last  fer  errer"^*  After  this  manner,  good  8eenite%*  cried 
lacbomachuBy  ^I  firrt  disooarsed  with  toy  wife  eodeenuag  bar  da^  and  ears  of 
my  hooae.' 
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SoxB  aeholm  n»7  b#  iodined  to  call  in  ^ocBtton  tbe  tetm  which  haa 
been  cboieu  for  the  heading  of  this  chapter;  may  doubt  if  there  wae 
K^y  thiDg  al  Athena  which  coold  aaewer  to  the  college  Mfe  of  modem 
time&  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  formal  hiatovj  U  »ear\y  eilent  od 
tl^e  aubject;  that  andent  writera  take  little  notice  of  it;  afid  each  en- 
dences  aa  we  hare  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  «  series  of  iascripUona 
on  the  marble  tablets,  which  were  covered  with  the  ruins  and  the  dust 
of  agea,  till  one  sfter  another  came  to  UgU;  in  reosot  daySi  to  add  fresh 
pages  to  the  stoiy  of  the  part. 

Bappilj«  they  are  both  numerons  and  lengthy,  end  vmj  be  already  , 
pieced  together  in  an  order  which  ejto)ds  for  centoriea.  They  are  ^ 
known  to  Spigraphic  students  as  the  records  which  deal  with  the  so- 
called  SplUbis  with  the  yeotha,  that  is,  just  paasmg  into  manhood^  for 
whom  a  special  discipline  was  proTided  by  the  State^  to  fit  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  a<^ve  Ufa  It  was  a  Nations)  systeea  with  a  many* 
sided  training ;  the  teachers  were  members  of  the  Civil  Serrice ;  the 
registers  were  public  documents,  an(]«  as  such,  belonged  to  the  Archives 
0/  the  States  The  earlier  inacripUens  of  the  series  date  from  the  period 
of  Macedonian  ascendency,  but  in  much  earlier  times  there  had  been 
forms  of  public  drill  preaoribed  for  the  Ephebi.  It  had  been  ap  ancient 
usage  that  the  youths  who  had  just  entered  on  their  nineteenth  year 
should  appear,  in  the  presence  of  their  kinsfolk  and  their  neighbors,  to 
haire  their  names  put  00  the  Civic  Roll,  to  be  armed  in  public  with  a 
shield  and  spear^  and  to  be  then  escorted  to  a  temple  where  the  solemn 
oath  was  taken  of  loyal  service  to  their  country  and  their  god&  '  I 
swear,'  so  ran  the  worde^  'not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  tbeae  arma^  nor  to 
dssert  my  oommde  in  the  fight  I  wUl  do  battle  for  the  oommon  weal* 
for  the  religion  Df  my  fiMhenu  I  will  obey  those  who  bear  rule,  and  the 
laws  which  are  in  force,  and  aU  thai  the  sovereign  people  sha^l  decree.* 
The  young  champions  so  pledged  were  hound  awhile  to  special  lorma  of 
military  duty  (  t^y  were  drafted  into  companies  of  National  guards,  and 
patrolled  the  country  districti^  or  were  polled  in  outlying  fcrts  in  de^* 
fensive  service  on  the  firontier,  till  their  two  years  of  probation  had  ^ 
e 
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Such  were  the  forms  which  lasted  on  through  the  old  dajs  of  inde« 
pendence,  when  every  citixen  must  be  a  soldier,  and  the  first  claim  which 
Athens  made  was  that  her  children  should  defend  her.  But  in  the  later 
days  of  Macedonian  rule,  when  she  enjoyed  only  a  fiunt  show  of  free- 
dom, she  no  longer  demanded  as  a  right  the  personal  service  of  her  sons, 
and  soon  changed,  in  the  case  of  the  Ephebi,  the  essential  character  of 
her  educational  routine. 

1.  The  name  did  not  henceforth  include  the  whole  rising  manhood  of 
the  State.  All  who  feared  the  loss  of  time  or  want  of  means,  all  who 
thought  the  drOl  too  irksome,  could  stand  aside  when  they  reached  the 
fitting  age,  and  not  enroll  themselves  in  what  was  now  a  corps  of  Volun- 
teers. The  poorer  classes,  as  we  may  suppose,  dropped  out,  and  betook 
themselves  at  once  to  active  life ;  only  the  wdl  to  do  aspired  to  such  a 
finish  to  a  liberal  training. 

2.  It  served  no  longer  as  a  test  of  purity  of  birth  or  civic  rights.  We 
find  trom  a  decree,  which,  if  genuine,  dates  even  from  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles, that  the  young  men  of  Cos  were  allowed  by  special  fovor  to  share 
the  discipline  of  the  Athenian  fSphebi.  Soon  afterward  oUiers  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  The  aliens  who  had  gained  a  competence  as  mer- 
chants or  as  bankers  found  their  sons  welcomed  in  the  ranks  of  the  old- 
est families  of  Athens ;  strangers  flocked  thither  from  different  countries; 
not  only  from  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the  iEgean,  but 
as  Hellenic  culture  made  its  way  through  the  Far  East,  students  even  of 
Semitic  race  were  glad  to  enroll  their  names  upon  the  college  registers, 
where  we  may  still  see  them  with  the  marks  of  their  several  nationali- 
ties affixed. 

8.  The  young  men  were  no  longer,  like  soldiers  upon  actdkl  service, 
beginning  already  the  real  work  of  life,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps, 
the  term  was  shortened  from  two  years  to  one ;  but  the  old  associations 
lasted  on  for  ages,  even  in  realistic  Athens,  which  in  early  politics  at 
least  had  made  so  clean  a  sweep.  The  outward  forms  were  still  pre- 
served, the  soldier's  drill  was  still  enforced,  and,  though  many  another 
feature  had  been  added,  the  whole  institution  bore  upon  its  fiice  the  look 
rather  of  a  military  college  than  of  a  training-school  for  a  sdiolar  or  a 
statesman. 

The  college  year  began  somewhat  later  than  the  opening  of  the  civil 
year,  and  it  was  usual  for  all  the  students  to  matriculate  together;  that 
is,  to  enter  formally  their  names  upon  the  r^^ters,  which  were  copied 
afterward  upon  the  marble  tablets,  of  which  large  fragments  have  sur- 
vived. That  done,  they  were  expected  to  take  part,  with  their  officers 
and  tutors,  in  a  religious  ceremonial  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  dty, 
which  even  in  its  name  reminds  us  of  our  stated  services  at  the  opening 
of  Term. 

For  the  Athenian  government  laid  special  stress  upon  religious  influ- 
ence in  education ;  they  insisted  that  the  young  men  should  be  trained 
to  reverence  the  guardian  powers  of  the  State.    The  documents  before 
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Qt  emphMile  the  hope  that  they  would  grow  to  orderly  and  piooa  man- 
hood ;  and,  with  all  their  large  tolerance  of  Xon-eonformist  systems,  the 
rulers  had  no  scruple  in  prescribing  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  creeds 
of  Paganism  were  too  wide  and  loo  elastic  to  cause  anxiety  to  any  tender 
conscience,  and  the  yotaries  of  Syrian  gods  could  Join  without  misgiving 
in  the  ritual  of  Hellenic  worship.  Eren  to  the  last  days  of  the  heathen 
world,  Athens  was  the  stronghold  of  religious  feeling.  Old  associations 
lingered  round  its  Tenentble  walls,  and  linked  themselTes  to  great  historio 
names,  aain  our  modem  Oxford,  till  those  even  owned  the  glamour  of 
the  ancient  city,  whose  reason  had  rebelled  against  its  outworn  dog- 
mas. We  may  read,  therefore,  of  a  long  round  of  special  times,  like  the 
holy  seasons  and  the  saints'  days  of.  our  modem  calendars,  which  were 
an  of  interest  to  the  young  men  at  college,  not  ^  holidays  from  earnest 
work,  but  as  days  of  ceremonial  observance.  At  some  they  walked  in 
military  guise,  like  Hungarian  students  at  the  Stephansfest,  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Pesth  with  their  swords  buckled  to  their  sides ;  at 
some  they  moved  in  slow  procession  with  their  lighted  torches^  like  an 
academic  club  of  Germany ;  at  other  times  they  joined  in  a  thanksgiving 
sorvice  or  State  prayers  for  a  victory  won  centuries  before,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  engaging  in  mimic  contests  to  revive  the  excitement  of  the 
past ;  while,  in  honor  of  the  triumphs  won  upon  the  sea  at  Salamis^ 
they  raced  over  the  waters,  anduMHle  processions  with  their  boats,  as  in 
bter  ages  on  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  In  most  of  these,  as  on  other  State 
occasions,  they  wore  the  same  ofiBcial  dresa  which  distinguished  them 
from  all  beskles.  ^  To  put  the  gown  on,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  to  be  a 
gownsman,'  wss  the  phrase  which  stood  for  being  a  member  of  the  col* 
lege ;  and  the  gown,  too,  was  of  black,  as  commonly  among  ourselves. 

But  Philostratus  tells  us,  by  the  way,  that  a  change  wts  made  from 
black  to  while  at  the  prompting  of  Herodes  Atticus,  the  munificent  and 
learned  subject  of  the  Antonines,  who  was  for  many  years  the  presiding, 
genius  of  the  University  of  Athens.    The  fragment  of  an  inscription, 
lately  found  curiously  c<mfirms  and  supplements  the  writer's  statement 
Herodes,  it  would  seem,  did  not  only  introduce  the  more  auspicious  color, , 
but  defrayed  himself  the  expenses  of  the  charge,  and  is  represented  in 
the  contemporary  document  as  saying,  *  While  I  am  liring  you  shall. 
never  want  white  robes.'    Some  may  possibly  remember  the  atteinpt 
made  nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  introduce  a  seemlier  form  of  gown  for 
use  among  the  Commoners  of  Oxford ;  but  no  Herodes  Oxoniensis  volun* 
leered  to  meet  the  ol^ection  of  expense,  and  so  make  the  change  easier 
for  slender  purses. 

The  members  of  the  college  are  spoken  of  as  *  friends'  and  'mess- 
mates ;'  and  it  is  probable  that  some  form  of  conventual  life  prevailed 
among  them,  without  which  the  drill  and  supervision,  which  are  con* 
stantly  implied  in  the  inscriptions,  could  scarcely  have  been  enforced  by 
the  officialsL  But  we  know  nothing  of  any  public  buildings  for  their  use 
save  the  gymnanOy  which  in  all  Greek  towns  were  the  centers  of  educa* 
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tioual  rontine,  and  of  wldoh  Iben  irvn  mvw«1  ihU  Inbwii  «&  AtkcM. . 
DTKwing,  as  they  did,  their  name  trom  Iba  bodilj  axeroiiea  fbr  whiek 
they  had  been  first  proTided,  awl  mtnag  In  tlifa  leqwol  for  mem  as  well 
as  boys,  they  were  used  also  for  the  eohnreof  the  mind.  PuUie  leettv- 
era  of  erery  khid  resorted  Is  them,  philosophy -soagfat  to  gain  a  hearing 
id  their  halls,  and  rtral  systems  sren  took  their  iMwies  from  bniidinga 
sadi  as  these,  where  they  ealered  for  the  iotslleet,  while  trainen  a  ibw 
yards  off  were  drilling  the  body  in  the  laws  of  healthy  work  One  such 
especislly,  the  Diogeneum,  serveA  as  a  oenter  of  stirring  odliege  liftk 
The  president,  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  is  one  of  the  officials  often 
ntotioned.  Here  probably  they  had  a  college  lihmry,  as  also  certainly 
in  another  called  the  PtolemsanL  In  sooh  gymnasia  a  variety  of  train* 
era  were  employed  to  call  out  the  physical  powers  in  the  flill  eoeiigy  of 
of  balanced  lift.  Here  the  yontfis  qnslified  thenaseWes  aa  marksmen  vx 
the  nse  of  the  JaTelin  and  the  bow,  and  a  separate  instmetor  waa  ap« 
pointed  in  each  case.  Here,  too,  they  were  practiced  in  the  drill  which 
was  to  fit  Hhem  for  their  gnmd  parades,  at  which  the  pablie  would  look 
on,  and  the  Chief  Ifinlster  of  State  preside.  Athletic  .sports  of  erery 
Und  found  in- sooh  scenes  a  natural  home,  filey  were  evcouragedf  al« 
most  prescribed  in  tfits  case,  by  the  goremment,  which  showed  a  liTely 
interest  in  what  was  done;  Here,  too,  the  stodents  fell  into  their  ranks 
as  volunteers,  and  marched  out  to  form  an  escort  for  some  distinguished 
stranger  who  fothored  Athens  with  a  rlsit  Or  they  foimed  themselYeB 
into  a  guard  of  honor,  and  kept  order  in  the  sittings  of  tiie  National  Aa» 
semblies,  listening  meantfane  to  the  course  of  the  debatsa,  and  gahung 
betimes  an  inslgjht  into  the  business  of  public  lifo^  and  a  personal  acquaint 
tance  with  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  day.  But  they  had  thor  Ufa* 
Ifer  spectacles  at  timesi  They  went  to  the  theater  to  see  the  play  to- 
gether, and  there  they  had,  we  read,  their  proper  phiMS  kepi  for  Ihem  la 
a  sort  of  undergradaatee*  giAery. 

They  had  their  lecturca  also  to  Attend,  in  their  own  gymnasfa^  or  in 
other  buildings  of  the  kind ;  for  tiiey  were  not  allowed  to  slight  the 
chances  of  inteHectual  progress  In  the  eager  love  ^of  raess^  ^po*^  utd 
vdlanteeriDg.  Some  sort  of  eertiflcate  of  aitteadance  at  the  oourses  was- 
seemingly  required. 

But  hi  this  respect,  at  leaift,  Ifae  college  dfd  not  try  to  monopoHzs  tbs 
edneadon  of  its  students.  It  had,  indeed,  its  own  tutors  or  fastroctera^ 
but  they  were  kept  for  humbler  driR ;  ft  dfd  not  ef«n  for  a  long  lima- 
keep  an  organist  or  choir-master  of  its  own ;  ^^  ^nt  ita  students  out  for 
teaching  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  grammar,  or,  f  n  a  word,  for  all. 
the  larger  and  more  liberal  studies.  Nor  did  It  fovor  any  apeoml  set  of 
tenets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  It  onooursged  impartially  aH  tha 
schools  of  higher  thought  One  decwnent  whkh  ws  pessesB  speaks  ap*^ 
proringly  of  Hie  young  men*^  attendance  In  the  lecture  hall  of  a  pso*; 
feasor  who  expounded  seemingly  the  Stoic  system,  hfut  It  goes  on  to  not» 
Chat  they  were  present  also  nt  the  ooorses  i^ven  by  PMonlsts  and  Aris» 
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aUkc  The  obaltst  «frea  wooM  haifify  itiat  th*}"  went  together 
in  a  body,  attended  by  thdr  Head,  and  listened  to  the  lecturee  of  all  the 
pgpofeseori;  or^  m  the  hieori)^ODg  mote  tiiiVL Obee  vecerd,  oC  M  thsphi- 
iMoph^n  who  taught  their  tiieeties  in  pnhlta  The  eottege  had  no  ter, 
it  eeems,  of  erilieal  inquiry  and  free  thovghfti  though  it  may,  perhape^ 
have  otertasked  the  reoeptive  powwe  of  tta  stadents.  One  only  of  the 
great  hiitorie  eyitemi  waa  ignored,  pertiapa  ae  likely  t»  be  puebed  toe 
fiur  by  inexperienced  minds  to  some  extreme  of  dttigeroos  license,  or  rente 
hnpiUienee  of  eontroL  Ko  teentlen  is  ever  made  of  the  theoriee  of 
Spicums,  which  were  jn^^^ed^  pnhMjy  unfit  for  the  youths  wlio  were 
etill  ^  in  ttatu  pupiiiaru*  The  appetite  for  knowledge  thus  exdted  eould 
he  ill  satisfied  with  a  ibw  montha  ci  leotures ;  hut^  though  the  discipliu^ 
80  hr  described  laeted  oaly  for  a  year,  there  wan  uothing  to  preyent 
them  ih>m  carrying  on  ^eir  hitersst  in  high  thought  Aa  sllideats  w^ 
attadnd,  they  night  linger  for  yeavs  round  the  same  lecture  halla^  bu^ 
themselves  with  the  sane  unsolTed  problems^  and  in  their  turn  hold  ooa* 
forences  on  great  occasions,  or  aepire  te  fill  seme  pubitc  Chair  of  lloreie 
erPhikaogy. 

The  lenn,  Indeed^  was  iar  too  short  for  sdoh  a  multiforioua  trainiog» 
lehich  was  at  enoe  gymnastie,  martiiil,  intdleetttal,  and  moral ;  hut  many 
even  in  those  days  Wer^  rukuitant,  it  wonJd  seem,  to  postpone  the  aeti? a 
work  of  life  in  the  interests  of  higher  culture^ 

As  it  is,  the  names  of  Uw  old  iaaulies  figure  inost  upon  the  registers; 
for  there  were  other  forms  of  outlay,  besides  dbe  expenditure  of  valuable 
time,  to  deter  the  teas  opuleBt  df  tfoe  middle  classes.  We  read  Moihing 
tedeed  of  college  dues,  or  ef  the  oumi  paid  for  battels  by  the  students; 
and  mone  than  once  the  autbontica  are  prsised  in  the  inseiiptions  foe 
loiurering,  if  not  remittiag  altogether,  certain  eharges^  It  is  possible  that 
the  expeoM  waa  partiy  met  by  a  grant  of  publio  money,  or  by  some 
form  of  endowment;  and  the  tnentfon  that  recuta  of  Ike  sacrifices  in  the 
mtiDQiry  of  past  benefoctors  BSetts  te  point  to  this  condusion,  while  it  re« 
ntads  us  of  the  Bidding  Prsyer  in  which  we  hear  the  names  of  the  pioua 
fouaden  of  old  time.  But  of  the  aoeouata,  whieh  were  to  be  audited 
each  year  in  public  by  some  ottoiala  of  the  Sute,  it  ia  naest  like^  that 
Hw  payments  cf  tlie  young  men  theswelTea  formed  ato  important  item« 

Kor  did  their  expenaea  end  with  these  for  bosrd  or  for  tailionk  £adi 
nnrnt  pay  his  ^ota  te  protide  a  hundred  Tohunes  yearly  for  the  college 
Mbrary,  which  waa  stored^  ni  we  have  seen^  in  a  gymnasium.  Their 
piety  must  be  attested  bj  liberal  cAringa  to  the  If  other  of  ihe  Gods  and 
Dionysus,  and  sometimes,  too,  to  other  powersi  Nor  wis  it  left  to  tbel» 
to  gitu  at  their  fi«e  wfil;  but  a  decree  ia  4|uoted  which  defined  the 
mnount  to  be  expended,  soasewliat  as  a  fow  years  back  at  Oxford  the 
eh«|>elofibreoi7  waa  ehaifed  in  oolege  battels.  Baeh  genttretkui  left  bar 
Wild  it  year  by  year  the  pieoes  of  goM  and  rflrer  plete  whieh,  duly  em* 
Maaoned  doubtlees  with  their  wanes,  were  stored  np-^not  in  the  colfogu 
buttery,  butin  the  treasury  of  seme  templew    Four  costly  goblets  of  the 
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kind,  we  read  in  one  inicription,  w«e  pteeented  b|:iiie  Bfcndents  of  a 
single  year. 

The  Rectors,  too,  who  did  their  doty,  moat  xeoeiTe  some  sort  of  testi- 
monia],  and  have  their  bronse  or  marUe  stataes  presented  to  them  hj 
their  grateful  pupils,  as  men  accept  thdr  pictures  nowadaya  It  became 
at  last  a  customary  thing,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  record  of  each  year; 
and  therefore  the  honor  was  but  trifling,  though  the  cost  was  real,  and 
the  omission  was  a  sUgfat 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  cost  of  their  nnifiorms  and  mna^  whidi 
must  be  of  the  gayest  on  parade,  when  they  were  playing  at  the  soldier's 
trade.  The  wealthier  among  the  members,  we  are  told,  were  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  to  show  their  public  iiMling  in  promoting  common  in« 
terests,  and  so,  doubtless,  spent  their  money  freely  to  give  €elai  to  their 
games  or  their  prooessiona  The  oiBce  of  Gymnasiarch  eq>ecially  is  re- 
corded as  the  privilege  of  men  of  means  who  fostered  the  athletic  sports; 
and,  if  not  in  that  reflect,  at  least  in  others,  may  remind  us  of  the  cap- 
tain  of  a  modem  cricket  dub,  or  of  a  opllege  eight 

Something,  too,  there  is  which  reads  as  if  there  had  been  sconces  oc 
fines  imposed  by  the  members  of  each  other,  in  support  of  social  rules 
or  codes  of  honor;  but  these  were  looked  on  with  dis&Tor  from  above^ 
as  likely  to  cause  jars  in  the  harmony  of  friendly  intercourse ;  and  one 
rector,  at  least,  put  them  down. 

At  length  the  year  drew  to  its  dose,  and  with  it  tiie  restraints  of  dis- 
dpline;  but  one  ordeal  still  remained  to  try  them.  There  is  no  new 
tiling  under  the  sun,  and  we  find  that  there  were  ezaminations»  even  in 
old  times,  at  Athena  Plutarch  tdls  us,  by  the  way,  that  the  mayor  on 
one  occasion  came  to  the  gymnasium  to  examine  the  Ephebi  'who 
studied  literature  and  geometry,  rhetoric  and  music.*  The  ceremony 
ended  with  a  public  dinner,  to  which  all  tiie  college  tutors  were  invited, 
as  well  as  lecturers  and  men  of  learning;  but  the  guests^  we  read,  were 
not  so  orderly  in  their  behavior  as  might  have  been  expected.  At  the 
end  of  Term,  the  town  council  was  expected  to  attend,  and  hear  the 
posers  do  their  woik ;  or,  as  we  should  say  in  modem  Isnguage,  the  sto- 
dent  sat  for  examination  in  the  Senate-house.  There  was,  probably,  no 
paper  work  required,  but  only  an  oral  apposition ;  it  may  be  even  that 
the  phrase  diiefly  refers  to  some  manual  exercises  or  parade,  more  than 
to  tests  of  intellectual  progresa  For  we  do  not  hear  d  any  dass  lists ; 
or,  rather,  those  we  have,  and  they  are  full  enough,  contain  the  nsmea 
only  of  the  prisemen  in  the  races  and  athletic  sports,  and  do  not  deal 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

In  any  case,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  hurt  themsdves  with  their  hard 
reading :  the  records  insist  upon  the  perfect  health  enjoyed  by  all  the 
youths,  as  fully  ss  if  we  had  the  extracts  of  a  sanitary  report  They 
were  models,  too,  of  good  behavior,  those  pattern  students  of  old  time^ 
if  we  may  trust  the  complimentary  language  of  the  marbles.  They  went 
to  lectures  steadily,  and  listened  quietly  to  what  was  told  them,  and  never 
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.rioted  about  the  streetB,  or  fell  out  in  their  cups  like  Tulgftr  fellows  in  a^ 
drunken  brawl,  nor  failed  to  do  what  their  authorities  enjoined,  but '  were 
quite  faultless  all  the  long  year  through.' 

We  maj  naturally  ask  who  were  the  guardians  of  a  discipline  so  per- 
fect as  to  seem  more  fitly  lodged  in  some  cloister  of  Utopia. 

The  Head  of  the  college  held  the  title  of  Cotmetstj  or  of  rector,  and 
was  assisted  or  replaced  at  times  by  a  subreqtor ;  for  so  custom,  though 
not  law,  required,  since  one  at  least  declined  to  have  a  formal  depufy, 
and  preferred  the  aswstonce  of  his  son.  There  were  also  various  in- 
structors, too  low  in  rank  to  be  like  tutors,  though  for  conyenience  we 
may  call  them  by  that  name.  The  Rector,  appointed  only  for  a  year  by 
popular  election,  was  no  merely  honorary  head,  but  took  an  important 
part  in  the  real  work  of  education.  He  was  sometimes  clothed  with 
.priestly  functions;  was,  as  we  should  say,  in  Holy  Orders;  and  neyer 
jGiilod,  so  we  are  often  told,  to  be  present  at  religious  service.  He  went 
,to  lectures  even  with  the  men,  attending  sometimes  all  the  public  courses 
,with  exemplary  diligence.  But  that  was  not  enough.  He  must  go  to 
drill  with  them  at  their  volunteering;  must  visit,  at  their  head,  the 
watch-towers  and  outposte  on  the  frontier,  where  the  Ephebi  had  been 
j)osted  in  old  days;  he  must  look  on  at  their  gymnastic  feats,  and  see 
that  they  were  kept  in  proper  training  and  were  very  careful  to  avoid  all 
jcoarsc  and  indecorous  language ;  and  he  must  even  take  some  part,  as 
starter,  or  as  judge  perhaps,  in  their  boat-races^ 

He  must  be  a  man  of  substance  to  play  his  part  becomingly,  for  there 
were  expenses  which  he  could  not  well  avoid.  He  often  bore  the  cost 
himself  of  the  religious  services  of  his  own  ooU^;e,  paying  for  the  victims 
fur  the  sacrifice.  He  subscribed  toward  the  silver  plate  which  was  the 
customary  offering,  and  in  other  ways  lightened  the  burdens  on  the  stu- 
dents. When  the  outer  wall  of  their  gymnasium  fell  into  ruins,  the 
Rector  of  the  day  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense;  and  though  he  thank- 
fully accepted  from  his  pupils  the  complimentary  present  of  his  sUtue, 
yet  he  did  not  forget  to  pay  for  it  himselil 

Some,  however,  of  the  work  of  supervision  devolved  upon  the  Sophro- 
nistsB,  or  the  proctors,  who  were  charged  specially  with  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  the  youths,  and  to  whose  constant  watchfulness  the  orderly  be- 
•havior  often  spoken  of  was  largely  due.  The  tutors,  or  instructors,  were 
specialized,  as  we  have  seen,  to  definite  work ;  each  was  told  off  to  deal 
with  a  single  set  of  muscles,  or  some  physical  aptitude  or  grace,  and 
therefore  they  scarcely  rose  above  the  rank  of  trainers,  or  of  fencing  or 
dancing-masters.  At  first  appointed  by  each  rector  only  for  a  year,  they 
gradually  obtained  a  longer  hold  upon  their  places,  till  they  gained  a  sort 
of  vested  right,  and  held  their  ofBces  for  life. 

'^  The  Rector  had  his  accounts  at  last  to  pass  before  official  auditors  ap* 
pointed  by  the  State.  That  done  with  credit,  he  might  return  to  private 
life  after  one  year  of  responsible  routine ;  but  he  was  seldom  allowed  to 
)ay  down  office  without  some  mark  of  honor,  if  he  had  done  his  du^ 
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fMMRy^  and  not  been  too  mipopokr  among  h(8  papiLs.  Some  pne  in 
the  general  assembly  was  sure  to  propose  a  vote  of  tiianks,  couche4  in 
the  most  complimentarj  terms,  to  the  rector  and  all  the  olBdals  of  the 
year. 

The  motion  was  carried  withont  M\  and  embodied  formally  in  a  d^ 
eree.  So  flatterii^  a  proof  of  merit  was  not  allowed  to  remain  buried  in 
the  dastj  archires.  It  was  reprodueed  in  more  enduring  form  in  stone^ 
«ad  posted,  probably  where  aH  might  read  it,  in  the  gymnasiam  of  the 
college,  whose  walls  were  made  to  serve  as  a  gazette  of  academic  news. 
'9he  custom  was  observed  fnom  year  to  year,  tUl  the  marble  slabs  spread 
aver  a  large  area  of  masonry ;  and  as  In  course  of  thne,  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  or  the  processes  of  slow  decay,  the  buildings  crumbled  into  ruins, 
tito  storied  fragments  were  strewed  upon  ^e  ground  and  covered  over, 
^  history  lost  sight  of  them  for  ages.  Hot,  gradually,  one  after  another 
reappeared ;  and,  as  the  ardor  of  antiquarian  research  revived  at  Athenn 
in  our  own  days,  a  lengthy  series  was  at  length  pieced  together  and  ar- 
tanged,  ettendiog,  Chongh  not  of  cotirse  in  an  unbroken  order,  ttom  the 
Itaoedonlan  period  to  the  third  century  of  oar  era.  We  may  gain  a 
^dearer  Insight  Into  the  aooial  manners  of  the  times,  If  we  take  the 
trsttble  to  read  over  one  of  the  decrees  as  a  characteristic  member  of  the 
series  in  <|uesUon.  The  document  Is  dated  from  the  Sth  of  the  month 
■'Boedromion ;  and  the  yeai",  as  indicated  by  the  Ardion*s  name,  belongs 
probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  befbre  oor  era. 

Aphfodl^us,  the  son  of  AphrodSsius  the  Asenian,  moved : 

That  whereas  the  Ephebi  of  last  year  sacrificed  duly  at  their  matriculation  in 
the  Oulldhall,  by  the  eacred  fire  of  the  Ctty,  in  the  presence  of  their  Rector  and 
;tl|e  Priests  of  the  People  sad  the  Pottiifa,  acooodtng  to  the  laws  and  decrees, 
and  conducted  the  procesaion  jn  honor  of  Artemis  the  Huntress,  .  .  .  and  tool^ 
peit  in  others  of  like  kin(^  and  ran  in  the  customary  torch-races,  and  escorted 
the  statue  of  Pallas  to  Phalensn,  and  helped  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  light  it 
an  its  way  in  perfeol  eider,  «ud  carried  Dionysus  also  (torn  his  shrine  into  the 
theater  in  iike  foshion,  and  brought  a  bull  worthy  of  the  God  ai  the  Dionysiep 
festival,  . . .  and  took  part  in  all  due  offerings  to  our  Gods  and  our  Benefactor^ 
an  the  laws  and  the  decrees  ordain;  and  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance 
six  the  year  at  the  gyooesif^  sod  punctually  obeyed  their  toabor,  thinking  it  of 
paramount  importance  to  observe  discipline,  and  to  study  diligently  what  the 
reople  lias  prescribed ;  whereas  there  has  been  no  ground  for  complaint,  but 
4hey  have  kept  aH  the  rales  aiade  by  (heh*  Rector  and  their  Tutore,  and  have 
attended  wlAbout  fail  the  lectuues  of  Zeeodotus  in  the  PtolaiiuBQm  and  the  Lyh 
£eum,  as  also  those  of  all  the  other  Professors  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  and 
Academy;  and  have  mounted  fruard  in  good  order  at  the  popular  assemblies;, 
isnd  have  gone  out  to  neet  our  Roman  friends  end  benefactors  on  their  visits; 
.  . .  and  have  given  70  drachmflo,  as  the  law  pnevidei^  to  the  proper  fimctionariea 
to  provide  the  froblet  for  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  offered  another  also  in 
the  temple  at  Eleu^s ;  and  have  marched  out  under  arms  to  the  Athenian 
froBUees,  and  made  thevselfes  aoqaamted  with  the  oountiy  and  the  roads, . . « 
and  have  gone  out  to  Marathon  and  oQared  tbsir  gariands,  and  said  prayers  a% 
the  shrine  of  the  heroes  who  died  fighting  for  their  oonntnr is  fteedom ; . . .  and 
have  gone  on  shipboard  to  the  Ibast  of  Alanteea,  and  held  boat-races  and  pro- 
eessiioiis  there,  and  eanifld  the  piaises  «f  the  SahMniaians,  and  the  present  of  a 
l^lden  crown  because  of  their  good  diseiaVneand  ardariy  bebavk)r;  and  wbeae^ 
as  they  have  lived  in  friendly  harmony  all  the  year  without  a  Jar«  as  their  Reo» 
Ipr  wished,  «id  have  passed  ^eir  Examinations  in  the  Senate-house  as  the  law 
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.x^qoires;  andMagMof  konomU^  Mnbitfefi  aad  deaite  to  hel^^  their  HMter 

in  hifl  public  Bpiritea  endeaTora  to  promote  the  publlo  good  as  well  as  their  own 

credit,  they  have  taken  in  hand  one  of  the  old  catapmts  that  was  out  of  gear, 

.  and,  repHiring  it  at  their  own  expaoae,  hate  leartied  onoe  nraf<e  how  to  nae  the 

.  engine,  the  practice  of  which  had  bMB  disused  for  years;  and  in  ail  otiber  nst- 

ters  have  conducted  themseWes  with  all  proprie^,  and  have  provided  all  that 

was  required  for  the  religious  services  or  their  own  gymnasia— -to  show  the 

wish  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  to  honor  theift  fw  their  merits  and  obedient 

to  the  laws  and  U>  their  Rector,  in  tlheir  flnt  year  of  aduH.Ufe,  the  Bensle  is 

agreed  to  instruct  the  Presidents  of  the  next  assembly  following  to  lay  before 

^  the  People  for  approval  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate  to  pass  an  nonorary  vote 

,in  pmise  of  the  fiphebi  of  last  y«ar,  sttd  to  pneent  them  with  a  golden  orown 

&r  their  constant  piety  and  disciplioe  and  public  qpirit,  «nd  to  compliment  ihsir 

Tutors,  their  trainer  Timon,  and  the  fencing-master  Satyrus,  and  the  marksman 

•  Kleander,  and  ^e  bowman  Ascleptades,  and  Calchedon  the  instructor  in  the 
.oatapnlta,  «nd  the  attendanl^  and  to  awanl  a  erown  of  leaves  to  each ;  and  to 

have  the  decree  engraved  by  the  Secrataiy  for  the  tine  beii^  on  two  pilltf»  of 
'  stone,  to  be  placed  one  in  the  Market-place,  and  the  second  wherever  mi^ 
seem  best. 

Again,  a  few  days  afterward,  in  a  regular  asfietnbly  in  the  theater,  one 

«f  the  presidents  pot  to  the  TOte  the  foHowfaig  resolatioa  of  the  Senate 

and  the  people : — 

Whereas^  the  people  alwajrs  has  a  hearty  hitenrest  in  the  training  and  disci- 
.  pUoe  of  the  Sphebi,  homing  that  tiie  rising  generaiioii  any  grow  up  to  be  men 
able  to  take  good  care  of  their  fatherland,  and  has  passed  laws  to  require  them 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  guard-poets  and  of  the  frontiers,  and 
to 'train  themselv^  as  soldiefs  hi  the  ose  of  arms,  thanks  to  which  discipline 
the  City  has  been  decked  with  «aey  glories  and  imposing  trapbies;  and  whsm- 
as  on  this  account  the  People  has  always  chosen  a  Jltjector  of  unblemiabed  ohaf- 
acter,  and  accordingly  last  year  Dionysius.  the  son  of  Socratea  the  Phylasian, 
.  had  the  oare  of  the  Ephebl  intrasted  to  him  by  the  People,  and  duly  sacrificed 
with  thecn  at  their  eaatriculataon, . . .  end  has  tsamed  them  wortbUy,  keeptaig 
them  constantly  engaged  at  the  gymnasia,  and  making  them  aU  efficient  in  their 
'  drtil,  and  Insisting  on  decorum,  tliat  tliey  should  not  bill  throughout  the  year  in 
f  obedience  to  theGeoeral^  the  TUtofB,  and  hinieelf;  and  whereas  he  has  watched 
,  over  their  habits  of  order  and  of  self-control,  1»kieg  them  with  him  to  the  pro- 
fessors' lectures,  and  being  present  always  at  their  conrses  of  instruction, .... 
'  and  whereas  he  has  also  roused  their  public  spirit  by  teaching  them  to  be 

•  good  meiksnen  wfttb  the  oatapnlt,  and  aceompaaied  them  hi  their  rounds  to  the 
.guard  posts  and  the  fh>atiers  . . .  and  has  arranged  the  boat-races  in  the  pio- 

cessions  at  Munychia . . .  and  also  the  foot-races  in  the  gymnasia,  and  the 
-escoits  of  honor  fbr  oar  Roman  fViends  and  allies  . . .  and  reviewed  them  on 
.-parade  at  the  Theseia  and  Epitaphia  . .  .  and  has  been  vigilant  in  all  cases  to 
maintain  tlieir  pnde^  bein^  constant  in  attendanoe  on  them  through  the  year, 
and  has  watched  over  their  studies^  and  ruled  them  with  impartial  justice,  keep- 
lag  them  in  sound  health  and  friendly  Intercourse,  treating  them  with  a  fathers 
oave-^io  ffetum  for  dl  of  which,  the  Spliebi  have  preeeated  trim  with  a  goMen 
crown  and  a  bronae  statue,  to  show  their  aeaseof  his  cbaraeiier  and  loving  cam; 
and  whereas  he  has  passed  his  accounts  as  the  law  requires,  the  Senate  and  the 
People,  willing  to  sliow  due  honor  to  such  Rectors  as  serve  with  merit  and  im- 
pai^ity,  resolve  to  praise  Dioi^siiis,  fate  Reetor  of  the  Bphebi  of  last  year, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  golden  onown,  and  haye  propkuaation  made  thereaf 
in  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus,  as  also  at  the  athletic  contests  of  the  Pas^- 
thebalo  and  Kleusiniaa  ftasts. 

,    In  oooclusian^  w>e  may  briefly  notet 

.    1.  Hie  syetem  «f  ednoatlen  fkim  deseribed  was  under  the  control  ot 

4liie  govennent  throoghont 

'.    *  TbiaUmf  and  ibe^eereea^  wtre  ooitttantly  appealed  to  in  the  records, 

not  as  guaranteeing  corporate  statns,  crsecttrhig  rights  of  property,  bnt 
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as  organizing  and  defining  all  tbe  easeniialB  of  the  inatitntion.  They  ifi- 
^ted  that  a  religious  influence  should  be  exerted,  prescribing  even  tbe 
ritual  established  by  the  State ;  they  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  with 
tiie  details,  to  correct  and  to  reward 'the  chief  officials.  It  was  a  truly 
national  system  under  govemment  inspection,  though  largely  supple- 
mented by  voluntary  action. 

8.  It  may  surprise  us  that  our  information  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  inscriptions,  and  that  ancient  writers  are  all  nearly  sfleot  on  the 
sul^t  The  later  Athenian  comedy,  indeed,  if  that  wen  left  to  ua^ 
would  probably  refer  to  it  In  illustration  of  the  social  manners  of  the 
times.  But  there  was  little  to  attract  the  literary  cirdea  in  arrangements 
so  mechanical  and  formal ;  there  was  too  much  <^  outward  pageantry, 
and  too  little  of  real  character  OToWed.  The  professorial  teaching  was  a 
mere  excrescence  of  the  system.  The  Rectors  passed  so  rapidly  across 
tbe  stage  that  none  could  atamp  any  marked  impress  of  his  genius  on  it ; 
and  originality  must  have  been  cramped  by  the  atraight-waistcoat  of 
rigid  forms. 

8.  Strangely  enough,  our  information  does  not  end  even  with  all  the 
oomplimentary  phrases,  of  which  a  sample  has  been  given  in  tbe  fore- 
going decree.  There  is  specified  sometimes  the  exact  number  of  the 
members  of  the  college ;  and  more  or  less  lengthy  fragmenta  are  still  left 
of  the  muster-rolls,  in  which  the  pn^)er  names  and  the  nationalities  of 
each  are  stated.  The  native  bom  and  aliens  are  distinguished  in  the  dif- 
ferent lists :  the  varying  proportions  serve  to  mark  the  times  when  this 
special  type  of  education  rose  and  fell  in  popular  esteem  elsewhere.  In 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  when  more  than  one  hundred  strangers 
sometimes  matriculated  in  the  same  jrear,  only  two  or  three  Roman 
names  occur,  while  the  great  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ides  of  the 
^gean  are  constantly  appearing.  The  Roman  character  was  still  too 
unimaginative  and  commonplace  to  prise  the  varied  attractiveness  of  lile 
at  Athens.  But  the  Syrian  populations  fiocked  to  her,  the  men  of  Asca- 
lon  and  BerytuB  above  all,  disguising  partially  their  native  names  in  a 
Greek  dress.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  at  the  very  time  when 
.  a  new  religious  influence  was  spreading  from  the  East,  there  is  so  much 
evidence  of  fusion  between  the  Greek  and  the  Semitic  culture.  In  the 
last  the  Jews  played  probably  no  important  part ;  they  abounded  in  all 
the  marts  of  trade  and  crowded  cities ;  and,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  the 
schools  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad,  they  may  have  served  to  some  extent  as 
dragomans  between  the  East  and  the  West  But  only  a  small  proportion 
of  such  foreign  students  entered  as  Ephebi,  for  the  out-college  system 
seemingly  was  most  in  lavor,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Ath- 
ens, and  staid  there  for  long  years,  by  frr  the  most  were  unattached, 
choosing  their  own  course  of  reading  and  their  private  tutors,  without 
any  check  of  examinations  or  degrees.  It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  diarao* 
ter  and  methods  of  their  studies,  and  to  deal  with  the  laiger  and  the 
most  important  sections  of  our  subject 
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flCUBlfCB  AMO  ART  INCrrRUCnON  IN  IRBLAND. 

iNBTBucnoN  IN  SaBNCE  AK»  Abt  in  Ireland  js  proTicled  in  numerous 
central  and  proviaoial  institutions,  aided  by  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants,  or  out  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  viz. : — Professorships  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  >H>tany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society,  since  1864  transferred  to  other  institutions ;  School  of  engineer- 
ing in  Trinity  College,  instituted  in  1840;  Chairs  of  mathematics,  phy- 
tcs,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences,  and  Departments  of  engineering  and 
practical  science  in  the  Queen*s  Colleges  in  Belkst,  Cork,  and  Qalway, 
established  in  1849 ;  Model  agricultural  schools,  and  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  Crlasnevin,  under  the  Commii^ionera  of  National  Edu- 
cation ;  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  Schools  of  Navigation,  and  Classes  of  Sci- 
ence, under  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department ;  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  other  cen- 
tral  and  provincial  schools.    The  College  possesses  a  valuable  Museum. 


ROYAL  COLLSOR  OF  SCIENCB  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  Rotal  Collbge  of  Scibvcb,  in  Dublin,  instituted  or  rather  reorganized 
in  1867,  is  now  in  suocessftil  operatioD,  with  not  a  large  number  of  students  (32 
in  1869)  in  the  regular  courae,  and  6,773  in  itaspecial  and  miscellaneouB  courses 
delivered  in  connection,  but  with  on  adequate  teaching  force  and  a  well-deflned 
plan  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  Axmi  the  following 

PBOGRAMMB  FOR  THB  SB88I0V  186^70. 

The  Rojal  College  of  Science  supplies,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete 
course  of  iustruction  in  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts,  especially  those 
which  may  be  classed  broadly  under  the  heads  of  mining,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  manufactures,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  teacbera  for 
the  local  schools  of  sdence. 

^SU^dcte  of  Jiutnicikn. 
1.  Applied  IfaUieimtiM.  S.  CtoolofT  and  PataMStokfjr. 


S.  DwcripCive  Geomfliry,  And  Maehaoieal  9.  Minenlogy 

Drawing.  la  AfriouMoifu  BeiaiiM. 

3.  Mechaoism.  11.  MiDiqf. 

4.  Phyaiea.  13.  Applied  Cbemiatry,  loelodiof  Meunaify. 

5.  Chemtstrjr,  Tbeofttieat  and  PlaetieaL  13.  HaehiiierT. 
S.  Botany.  14.  Barvaymf. 
7.  ZoSogy. 

Under  Applied  Mathematics  is  taken  the  applieatioD  of  Mathematics  to  those 
sciences  generally  included  under  the  head  of  Mechanics,  viz.,  Statics,  Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics^  and  Hydrodynamics,  as  well  as  to  some  other  branches  of 
Physics. 

Under  Mechanism  is  treated  only  the  relations  of  motion,  or  the  study  of 
machines  merely  as  contrivances  for  changing  one  kind  of  motion  into  another, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  force. 

Under  Machinery  is  treated  the  application  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  to 
machines  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Ghemistiy  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratory  practica 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  each  year  being  divided 
into  two  terms.  In  the  first  two  years  the  instruction  is  general.  In  the  last 
year  it  is  specialised  under  the  heads  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
kanu&ctures.    The  scheme^of  instruction  is  the  following : — 

49    - 
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OeoMeliical  DrawiBf. 

&amdT4 


AnplM 
[rmmmuteuh  CmmiMtj  (TfciiMitiii 

(Pnctical}.  Ckcnitlfj  (PnclicmJ). 


Stodeats  eatarii^r  for  the  wociatetbip  aro  ezpecM  to  be  aofoeiiited  witb 

the  first  two  books  of  Euclid  and  the  elementary  roles  of  Algebra.    Some  fsmil- 
Sarftj  with  tiie  use  of  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  rery  desirable. 
.    In  tbeir  Iknt  and  seoood  years  tbey  are  required  to  attmd  all  the  eoaiaea  in 
the  snljeots  appointed  for  these  years.    In  their  third  year  tbegr  are  leqnired  to 
attend  all  those  belonging  to  any  one  division,  as  follows: 

Jliird  Tear. 

DiTision  A. — Mining. 

GmAogj,  with  Jwiiaortntiiioi  fa  Palaootolairy.  Medwiiini  aad  ICackincrf . 

MJawilnj  aotf  Mtataf.      Aaayinf  mad  Umnngy.      LuA  Bmn§'u%. 

Studenb  fai  IMa  DivisioB  an  mpiired  to  attend  the  leetarea  of  tilie  Profeaor 
of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Paleontology;  also  those  of  the  Professors 
of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  of  Mechanism,  and  of  Land  Surveying.  The  labors 
atory  instruction  will  oomprise  a  course  of  Assaying  and  MetaUuigy . 

BiyiaioD  B.-^Agriailtiire. 

GMikgv.  Mcchftnitm  and  Ifaeblncrf. 

Agrieomil  SeiieML  Anaipk  of  Mli  «iid  Muiuiw. 

Ltnd  Siifvsf  iSf; 


Stndenta  ia  tbfa  DirisioD  are  required  to  attend  the  coorFes  la  GeologT  and 
Paheontology;  also  the  course  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  They  likewise 
receive  instruction  in  Mechanism  and  Machinery  and  in  Land  Surveying,  and 
also  laboratory  instiuctiou  in  the  Analysis  of  Boils  and  Manures. 

Division  C. — Mhtgineer^g. 

Miislisstwu  Mi  MaebfiMfy.         Mcdwniral  Dniwfiif ,  EoflMsrfpf,  mmd  Swrtying-. 

Ow>liigy  ftBd  Pklaostok^. 

In  this  Diviflion  the  students  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  those  of  the  Professor  of  Bescriptive  Geom- 
etry  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Engineering,  and  Laikd  Surveying,  also  tbi^t  of  the 
Professor  of  Geolcgy,  with  deoMmstrati^ns  in  PalsBontolegy. 

Division  D. — Manufacivres. 

iApplierf  Mcehantct,  and  Pfijtifli. 

Appltcri  CbeoiMtry,  and  Teekoieal  AnaJjma, 

Students  in  this  Division  am  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  of  the  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  and  to  go 
through  a  fbrther  ooorse  of  Practical  Chemistry^ 

The  Demonstrator  in  PlalseoQtoIogy  gives  instruction,  during  the  second  term 
of  the  session,  to  students  of  the  third  year.  These  demonstrations  are  also 
open  to  any  student  who  attends,  or  has  during  the  preceding  session  attended, 
the  lectures  either  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  or  ^tany. 

A  diploma  of  associateship  of  the  College  will  be  given  to  students  who  pass 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  and  of  any  one  division  of  the  third  jeor. 

Students  may  also  enter  for  the  separate  courses^  and  receive  certificates  after 
examination.  A  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  not 
given  for  any  course  less  than  three  months. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  as  oualiiying  fbr  appointments  in  the  Engineering  Department 

There  are  four  Royal  Scbolarehips  of  501.  yeariy  ea<3i,  with  free  education. 
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tenable  for  two  yean;  two  will  become  Tacant  each  year.  They  will  be  giveD 
to  studeDts  who  sbaU  have  be«ti  tt  pme  in  tlie  OMlel^e. 

There  are  alao  nine  Boyal  Bxhibitions  attached  to  the  OoUege  of  501  each, 
tenable  ibr  three  year^ 

These  achoiarahipB  aa^  fohibltibiu  aire  eeoabto  ohiy  ott  Ihe  conditlKm  that 
tbe  holders  shall  attead  aU  th^  lectors  of  thmt  lespeotiire  yeaiB.  This  condi- 
tion is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Department.  Th^y  must  alao  fiass  the  examina- 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Students  at  the  condusion  of  their  ftrrt  academic  year  iu^  examined  ik  the 
stibjeoli  of  that  year,  nizes  «k«  awaftled  for  raperior  answering  {fa  each 
bnmch.  The  award  of  the  Soyal  Scho|apshipe  is  made  on  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, to  those  studentSi  not  Roval  Exhibitioners,  who  on  the  whole  have 
answek^  bei^t,  if  sufficiently  desemilg  to  be  recommended  for  them. 

At  the  eondUaioii  of  the  Mcoad  and  thfrd  year,  ahnilair  examinations  are 
held  and  prises  awarded. 

.  ▲  medal  is  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  aeoond  year  to  that  student  who, 
6n  the  total  results  of  both  yearsy  shall  have  most  distinguished  himself  if  suffi- 
cient merit  be  ^howiL 

To  candidates  for  the  associateshlp  whose  Iniowledge  tff  pore  mathematics  ife 
not  sufficiently  advanced;  the  Professor  of  Applied  JUthemaUcs  gires  such  in- 
struction sa  is  necessary.  These  lectures  may  be  atteqded  by  other  students. 
Prizes  wQl  be  awarded  for  proficiency  at  the  end  oi  the  first  and  secon<i  years. 

During  Che  session,  short  eourses  of  Evening  lectures  of  a  more  popdlar  cbai^ 

aeter  will  be  deliyered,  the  particulats  re^pectiiig  Which  Will  bOdniyann^ikoed. 

.  The  Chemioal  and  Metalltf  rgicai  Laboratories)  nadar  th^  direction  Of  Professor 

Qalloway,  are  open,  every  wedc  day  during  the  session  (except  Saturday,  and 

the  usual  holidays)  from  10  A.  k.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  library  contains  carefiilly-seleicted  Woi^  and  Is  open  to  iSie  student 
and  lilto  10  the  pubttc  tinder  c^trtain  r^etrtctionsi 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  pubUct  on  week  days  from  11  A.  H.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  list  June  following,  with  a  vacation  of  ten  days  at  Christmas, 
and  Of  a  Week  at  E^isteir. 

Tlie  first  term  oottaences  on  the  first  Monday  hi  Oetolwr,  and  the  second 
term  on  tlie  first  Monday  in  February, 

The  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  feeis,  iil  all  cases  payable  in  advance,  ai^-^ 
9iL  for  eAch  separate  ooone  of  Inures; 

And  for  hibbnUoi^  prajotioe^  2L  peir  montti,  61  for  three  ntontha,  or  12t  for 
the  entire  sessuM. 

Students  entering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  associatCi  or 
intending  to  compete  for  the  teholarships,  pay  lOl  each  year,  which  will  admii 
Chem  to  all  fhie  tonnes  Of  that  year,  exdusive  of  iaborafeoiy— or  252.  for  the 
whole  studentship  of  three  years. 

The  holders  of  Boyal  Scholarships  or  Boyal  Exhibitions  pay  no  foes. 

STAFF  OP  RVBTBUCrrHllI,   186&-10. 

Ikaa  of  fbenlig^^a,  Bobsrt  Kanb;  LUD.,  F.RSl,  M.B.i.A. 
Professors — Phimes — Wiluam  Barker.  MD^M.R.I.A. 

ChemiHrjf—wuJAKU  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  V.P.B.LA. 

Applied  Cft^miCvtry— RoBEftT  QxtAxmAt,  F.C.3. 

Geohgy — Bdwakd  Hull,  F.R.S. 

Applied  MaOiemcUics — Robert  Ball,  MA. 

jir)toaj^— WrvtLLB  THoiisoN,  LL.D. 

Zo9U>gy^'RkiiSlCt  H.  TrAquaib,  M.O. 

AgricuUurd-'KDinjvrD  W.  DiVT»  M.B.,  M.B.LA. 

DeseripUve  Oeometry — ^Thomas  P.  PioOT. 

Mining  and  Miryerahgy-^.  t.  0*IIbtllt. 
Ubrmian  md  Curidar  of  iffisetim— AtPrionsfc  Oacmb^  M JtL  A. 
PakBtmMdgml  DemonOraUtr^W.  H.  Bailt,  FX.8.,  F.G.8. 
AmslarU  Ohemiet— ■'Wiluam  Plukkbtt,  F.CSb 
Clerk — Gboroe  C.  Penny. 
Stcntary^FnXDWLtfX.  J.  Qt6im,  UxV^  1I.&IJL 
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^B  BoTAL  DuBLor  Socimr  was  originallj  firanded  to  enooon^  Imsbaiidiji 
and  haa  ton  it*  flmi  itinrtion  reotived  laiga  lOiUMiil  gmli  ia  aid  of  its 
opentioMi  II  waa  aaMctalcd  wHb  the  Soenea  aad  Art  Departmeat  ia  18H 
aod  tbe  profeaaotilrfp  of  agricoltiire^  for  maoy  jean  attacbad  to  ila  opefstioo% 
waa  in  1864  tiansfleired  to  tbe  GoD^  oTSdcDea 

At  (be  daaa  of  1869  thve  ware  1,364 Benbera.    Tti  iniiiiliiiai  i  iiiiiibai  il  wt 

1.  ^veniitg  MbttktgB  of  tbe  laeaibeia  for  tte  diKoarioo  of  aatyiclB  of  appfied 
Sdence  and  An,  were  held  od  tbe  tbiid  Moodaj  of  each  moDth,  wbich  had  an 
areiage  atteadanoa  of  d6  peiaooa  at  each  aieetiag.  The  papeia  laad,  and  pro- 
oeedings^  were  pvbliahed  in  tbe  Joornal  of  tbe  Society. 

2.  Scientific  Lectures  were  defiTered  oo  the  afternoon  of  ereiy  Satnidaj 
fai  Uarcb,  April,  and  Ifeij,  which  were  attended  bj  3,714  perKMia.  Tbe  aob- 
atanoe  of  the  leatoie  waa  puUiabed  in  tbe  JonraaL 

3.  Tbe  Botanic  Gmrdmmi  Glamenn,  with  ha  ezperiaientai  gnamdBf  Hi  ex- 
dianges  and  donations  of  pfamta^  flowers,  and  aeeda,  and  its  Botanical  ICnsenm, 
baa  been  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  elBdency,  and  riaited  bj  60,936  per- 
•ooa  on  week-daja,  and  172,600  on  Sandaya. 

4.  Tbe  Jfaicam  efNkiural  Hiaiorf  HA  in  geological,  pabBontologieal.  arin- 
endogical,  and  soSlogical  coDectioaB— waa  yiaited  by  31,975  pecaona^  and  the 
Library  waa  ooosolted  by  18,376  indiriduala. 

5.  The  AgrieuUural  DqMtrimaU  mdiided  four  exhibiftioiM:— 0,)  af  cattle  in 
April;  (1)  of  bones  in  Aagmt;  (3,)  of  sheep  in  Septentber;  and  (4y)  of  fot 
stock,  poultry,  and  fiirm  and  dairy  produce,  in  December,  attended  in  tbe  ag- 
gregate by  21,184  persona :^ncoangement  for  the  coltivation  of  flax: — the 
Agrioaltonl  Moseam,  which  was  visitad  by  18,600  persons^ 

6.  The  Art  Department,  embraced  in  a  Sdkool  ef  Art,  which  in  tbe  day 
clnanon  was  attended  by  293  students  (64  males  and  229  females),  and  mon^g 
and  evening  planww  by  243  artisans  (214  males  and  28  foraaleaX  aa  aggregate 
attendance  of  636  students;  an  anmnl  and  oompatithre  ezamiaatkai  for  prisea ; 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  coone  on  anat- 
omy applied  to  art,  which  was  attended  by  806  persons. 

7.  The  provincial  lectures,  and  the  inatniction  by  a  special  profeasonihip  in 
agriculture,  have  been  transferred  to  tbe  College  of  Scfenca. 

ROTAL  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Zodhgical  Garden,  which  receives  a  pablio  grant  of  600L,  from 
payments  of  memben  343iL,  and  from  tbe  sale  of  tickets  at  tbe  entrance  gata^ 
l,046t,  was  visited  by  136,052  persons ;  and  tbe  lectures  and  discussions  on 
comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary  auigeiy,  were  largely  attended. 

BOTAL  HIBBRHIAH  ACADnCT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  (392X  realized  2051  out  of  tbe 
sale  of  16,001  tickets;  and  the  School  of  Art  was  attended  by  60  atodenta. 
The  Academy  receives  a  epetial  grant  of  300JL 

MUSBUM  or  IBISH  UTOUSTBT. 

This  Museum  was  foonded  by  tbe  government  in  1846,  and  has  benlofon 
received  an  annual  grant  of  4,3361,  a  portion  of  wbidi  was  expended  on  sden* 
tific  lectures  in  the  large  provincial  towns.  A  portion  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Dublin  Sodely,  and  another  portkm  to  tbe  CoDege  of  Scieno& 
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Tbb  imtioiml  school  syvtem  in  which  secular  instruction  is  kept  fVee 
from  whatever  could  offend  the  most  susceptible  sectarianisai,  had 
proved  so  successful  in  diffusing  a  sound  elementary  e4ucation  among 
the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  of  Ireland,  that  in 
1845  the  plan  was  extended  so  as  to  provide,  under  government  endow- 
ment, the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  professional  education  for  the 
•ons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes — available  to  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination. This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  dueen^s  Col- 
leges at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway — now  combined  and  incorporated 
mto  the  QAieen's  University,  the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Education  has  been  built  up  by  the  co- 
operation of  Uie  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  ground 
their  only  rivalry  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  most  efficiently  its  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Grey,  belongs  tlie  honor  of  having  first  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  action  that  principle  by  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board  of  commissioners  in  1831 ;  the  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners a  body  corporate,  was  a  measure  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1844 ;  on  the  other  band,  the  completion  and  crowning 
of  the  edified  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  enact- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  RusselL  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  February,  1845,  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  "  the  policy 
of  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  education 
in  Ireland  ;**  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafter,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  secular  learning  and 
general  instruction,  and  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The- 
ological College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitherto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inadequate  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneously  announced  and  proposed,  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ried through  parliament  in  that  same  session.  The  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, however,  was  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the  gen- 
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end  popoiatioo  of  Ireland^to  what  may  be  more  pecnliariy  ealled  tbe 
Dationality  of  the  country— that  its  ioteresta  and  fi^Iiogs  were  what  the 
whole  scheme  primarily  had  regard  ta  If  the  pc^rtion  of  it  relating  to 
the  R^qifS  Cf^t^ic  iheokigM  lemMxy  h^d  beta  dfltaled^  the  other 
portioo  of  it  also  would  probably  have  been  withdrawn.  The  May- 
Dooth  bill  encoontered  a  vehement  opposition,  but  it  ^ras  ultimately 
passed  in  both  Houses  by  great  m^joriliesw  The  measure  for  establish- 
ing three  secular  ci^leges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religious 
tes^  Of  cre^  for  the  education  pf  ^)e  f^^ddU^  9Hm>^  wap  Vn»a^t  fiir- 
wafd  in  the,  commoof  by  Sir  Jiain^  Qra^m  on  the  9tb  9(  May.  li) 
proposing  the  s^ud  readi^ig  of  the  (hH  pf^  tl\e.  30th,  Sir  i,9SO^  a^r 
pounced  certain  alterations  which  uuni^ters  were  disfv^d  to.  make  ii^ 
itj  ij^ith  the  view  ofafibrding  faciUtics  for  t^e  tbeolpgipal  infl|tnictiQn  of 
the  students  by  clergymen,  or  lecti^^  appointed  lor  that  purpose  h$ 
the  several  denorQinatipns  to  which  they  lAight  b^eWng.  On  the  2d  ^f 
Junf,  an  amendppent  moved  by  Lord  Jphn  Manners  for  the  ppetpofi^- 
^ent  of  the  secqn^  reading  of  tbe  bill  Wf  ^tP^T^  ^X  ^  B^^^ioi^^y  ^' 
311  to  4d.  On  \he  3pth,  when  it  wa^  in  cojoimiUpf^  fk  prQ|^^  frong^ 
Lord  John  Russell  for  making  the  c^ppartntvis  of  theological  V^tructkif^ 
in  the  col^ges  a  p^rt  of  the  establislim^t  ifi  b^  ibundf^  and  upheld  by 
^e  Stat^j  WAS  Ejected  by  a  i^ajority  of  117  to  4^.  Fipallj^,  on  tbe  lOt^ 
of  July  the  th^rd  reading'of  the  bill  was  carried^  against  an  amendmep^ 
of  Sir'  Robert  Inglis,  by  a  majority  of  177  to,  126^  In  the  Lords  i$ 
passed  thiDi^gh  all  its  stages  without  a  ^iyi^ipn. 

By  this  act,  entitled  '*An  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  endow  n^t{r 
colleges^  for  the  advancexnen^  of  learning  in  Ire^nd,''  the  sum^  cf 
100,0001.  was  assigned  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  purchasing  thct 
sites^  a^  erecting  and  furnishing  the  buildings^  of  ^e  three  ^olkgiyi^ 
Her  Majesty  and  her  successors  were  madie  visitors,  vfith  ppwejr  t<^ 
appoint,  by  sign  manual^  persons  tp  ejcecute  the  oflice.  The  ^poinfr 
nient  of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  an4  professprp,  wa^  intcufsted  to, 
the  Cro^n,  until  parliament  should  o^erwis^  determine.  The  cepn^is-; 
sinners  of  the  treasury  lyere  empowered  to  issue  annually  H  B^act\  not 
exceeding  7,000/.,  for  the  pajrment  of  sidaries,  c^  other  expanses  if\ 
each  college ;  it  bjeing  moreover  provided  that  reaspna^e  fees  might  hf^ 
exacte(^  from  the  students.  Lecture  9)Qm8  were  ^irect^d)  to  be  Msigned 
fbr  religious  instruction ;  i^id  it  was  enacted  that  no  stuc^^n.^  should  bfi 
diowed  to  attend  cmy  of  the  colleges  unless  he  sfiould  reside  with  his 
parent  or  guardian^  oc  some  near  relation,  or  ^ith  a  ^utor  oc  roaster  of 
a  bo^rding-ho)2se  licensed  by  the  presidei^^  oc  in  a  hall  ipiin4ed  i^nd 
endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  ai)d  vice-presklent  fbr  each  college  in^^re  soop  i^fl^  o^qtt 
nated,  and  the  erection  pT  the  buildings  was  begun.  The  pther  appoiol- 
ments  were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the  three  colleges  ^rere  opened  in 
the  end  of  October  following.  An  additional  ^om  Qf  12.000/.  had  shortly, 
before  been  granted  by  parliament  for  proyiding  thein  i^ith  Ub|rariM^ 
philosophical  instruments  and  some  other  re(|uisite^ 
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OrigiiiBllf,  it  wtt  iDtonddd  that  the  namber  of  pioAMHor*  io  ?«eh  eoA 
l^ge,  exfiiimre  of  the  prtsideol  and  vioe-preiidQDt,  flbouU  not  ezeeed 
twelve,  and  letten  patent  eoaititoliiy  them  upon  that  haoii  were  pawed 
fqr  each  under  the  great  aeal  of  Ireland  iaDecembar,  1845.  Afterwarda 
it  wae  delennined  that  the  number  ahould  be  augmented  for  the  preient 
tQ  nineteen,  but  that  it  ehould  not  at  aay  time  eieeed  thirty*  The  ▼ica*' 
pteeident,  however,  ib  alee  a  profeiflor.  New  lettera  patent  embedyiag  . 
that  extended  scheme  were  granted  ia  iavor  of  eaoh  of  the  three  eol-t 
leges  in  November,  1850. 

Under  the  existing  eonstiiution,  then,  the  body  politie  and  oorperate 
of  each  college  ooneistfl  of  a  president,  wiUi  a  salary  of  9Q0L  and  a 
house;  a  vice-president,  wvth  a  salary  of  50QL  aad  a  hoase;  and  pro- 
fessors ot  Greek,  Latin,  mathemaii^  history  and  Boglish  literature^ 
logic  and  metaphysics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  (each  with  a 
salary  of  250^ ;)  modem  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
S^^Sy>  (eaoh  with  a  salary  of  2001 ;)  BngUsh  law,  jurisprudenoe  and 
political  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture,  (each  with  a  salary  , 
of  1502. ;)  the  Celtic  languages,  the  praottee  of  surgery,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  materia  pnediea,  and  midwifery,  (each  with  a  falary  of  10(X.) 
There  are  also  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar,  (with  a  salary  oi 
2O01. ;)  and  a  bursifv  and  librarian,  (each  with  a  salary  of  1502.)  A  sum 
of  3002.  aonualiy  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  porters  and  servants; 
The  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is,  thus,  (deducting  2502.  for 
the  professorship  held  by  the  vice-president,}  5,5002. 

The  remaining  1.5002.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  scholarships 
ta  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  ot  the  session  of  1850r-5i  at  Bel-> 
fast,  are  43  of  24i.  each  to  students  of  the  fhculty  of  arts ;  4  of  202.  each 
to  students  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  2  of  202.  each  to  students  of  the 
faculty  of  law;  2  of  202.  each  to  students  of  civil  engineering;  and  4  of 
152.  each  to  students  of  agriculture;  the  number  being  equally  divided 
in,  all  eases  between  students  of  the  Srst  and  students  of  the  second  year. 
The  scholarships  are  all  held  fbr  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  colleges  extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  by  re* 
cesses  of  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  eacl^ 
class  vary  from  12.  to  22.  10s. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  fh>m  each 
matriculated  student  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  32.  at  the 
commencemcAt  of  the  firsit  year,  and  22.  at  the  commencement  of  every 
subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  that  matriculation  and  attendance 
at  these  colleges,  as  at  similar  institutions  established  by  public  author- 
ity ia  our  own  and  ether  countries,  should  conduct  to  graduation  both 
in,  arts  and  in  every  other  fhculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity;  and  al^ 
the  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curieulum  in  eeSbh^ 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a  question  for  a 
considerable  time  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  and   < 
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oUmt  porpoaea,  each  ooUegv  ilioald  be  erected  imo  a  dieliAct  umwemlf 
or  the  thiee  consthated  into  one  unhranity.  The  latter  plan  has  beeo 
adoptedi  imdoobtedljr  to  the  jrfaeing  of  the  new  estabUBhments  in  a 
gnanXy  raperior  position  to  what  they  ivould  have  held  if  they  had  beeo 
left  each  to  its  proidiieial  insulation ;  for  it  ooold  never  have  happened 
that  a  mere  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Galway  Degree  woald  have  carried  the 
same  weight  with  one  from  the  dueen's  University  in  Ireland.  The 
letters  patent  creating  such  an  university  have  now  received  the  royal 
signature.  Her  Majesty  has  therein  been  pleased  to  dedare  that  "gra- 
duates of  our  said  university  shall  be  fully  possessed  of  all  such  rights, 
priviliges,  and  immunities  as  belong  to  persons  holding  similar  degrees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  shall  be  entided  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  is  derived  from  similar  degrees  granted  by  other 
universities.'*  The  (bilowing  individuals  constituted  the  government  in 
1851: 

GtenoaBsr^Hli  Bn«lieii6T  Qummaa  Wiluam  FuramiOK,  Babl  ow  OLABimov,  K.Q. 

K.C.B.  Lord-Lieatenani  of  Irefawd. 
FgBt-Oowciltof^Tbg  Kt  Hoa.  M asiere  Bndj,  Lord  High  CtmmtOoT  of  IrelMid. 


Tm  Sbiiatb. 


Hlf  QnM  RiciiMtL  Arctobishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Moac  ReTerend  Archbbbop  Duilel  M tir- 

nj.  D.D. 
The  Right  Hbaonble  William,  Earl  of  Roaae, 

■.P. 
The  Right  Hooorable  Thomaa  Baron  Moot- 

eagle,  of  Braodon. 
The  Right  Hoooimbie  Ftraneia  Blaekbunie, 

Lord  Chief  JutCiee  of  the  i^ueen'e  Bench. 
The  Right  Houorable  Thomaa  Beirj  Comck 

Smith,  Master  of  the  Rolla. 
The  Right  Honotmble  Davfd  Richard  Flgot, 

Lord  Cliief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 


Wjae. 


a  Coll«B,Bal> 


The  R%bt  Honorable ' 

8ir  PhiUip  Crampton,  Bart. 

The  Preaideot  of  the  Qm 

iaat,  for  the  time  being. 
The  Preaideot  of  the  Queen'a  Goltefe,  Cork, 

for  the  time  beii«. 
The  Preaident  of  the  Qneen'i  CoUegei  0*1- 

waf ,  for  the  time  being. 
Richard  Urifflth.  LL.  D. 
Dominic  John  Oorrigan,  MJk 
C^>tain  Thomaa  Aakew  Larcom,  R.E. 
Jamea  Oibaon,  Baq.,  Barrialer«t<-Law. 
Secretarif-'Robai  Ball,  Eaq.,  LL.D. 


BTATVTBa,  BT-LaWS,  AMD  RBOVLATIOIia.  ^^ 

The  Qaeeo*e  Univeraitj,  founded  br  Rojal  Charter,  16th  Anguat,  1860,  baa  ita  aeat,  ana 
bolde  iu  meeting!,  in  the  Caatle  of  Dublin,  until  (virther  order,  by  warrant  of  the  Lord-Uen- 
tenant. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  are  a  eorporaiion  onder  the  title  of  tbe  Qneen'a  Unlverrify  tai 
Ireland ;  majr  sue,  and  may  be  aued,  aa  a  commoa  aeal,  and  acquire  property  not  to  exceed 
ten  thoumnd  poaoda  a  year. 

The  government  of  the  Uni  venrity  Teata  in  the  Chanaeilor  and  the  Seoata.  The  Chancellor 
preeldes  over  its  meetinga,  and  authenticatea  Ita  acta. 

The  Senate  ia  formed  of  the  tliree  PreaidenU  of  tbe  Queen'a  OoUcgea  for  the  time  being, 
and  certain  other  peraona  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  aign  manual ;  in  all  not  to  exceed 
twenty.  The  Tice-preatdenta  of  coUegeo  may  exereiae  the  lanctioaa  trfmoalort  In  tbe  abaenea 
of  theur  reapectiTe  preaidenta.  Five  membera  of  the  Senate  conatituta  a  quorum,  the  chair> 
man  haTing  a  eaatiog  Tole. 

A  Tice-chancellor  ia  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  Senate,  and  when  bis  election  ia  approved 
of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  ia  empowered  to  exereiae  all  tbe  ftinctiona  of  Chancellor  in  tha 
abaeoce  of  the  latter. 

The  Senate,  in  the  abaence  of  both  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  may  elect  a  chairman 
to  conduct  ordinary  buaineaa. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  aecretary  and  mch  Mibordinata  otBcera  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for 
'of  buaim 


diflMitch( 

The  Senate  have  full  power  to  make  and  alter  by-lawa  and  regulatlona:  three  being 
approTad  bf  the  Lord>Lleutenanl,  and  aealed  with  the  common  aeal,  become  binding  opon 
the  UniTersity. 

In  all  caaea  not  proTided  for  by  charter,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  ahall^ct  in  such  ma:^ 
ner  aa  may  appear  beat  eaioulated  to  promote  the  purpoaea  hitended  by  the  VniTeraity. 

Meetiogi  of  the  Senate  ahaii  be  conrened  by  the  aecretary  or  acting-aecretary,  on  tbe 
anthority  of  the  Chaneallor ;  or.  In  hia  abaenee,  of  tiie  Vice-ChancaUor,  or  of  the  chairman  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  elected  aa  proTided  in  the  charter. 

There  shall  be  alated  meetinga  on  the  7th  of  January  and  QOUrof  June,  In  each  year,  or  on 
tha  following  day,  when  either  of  theae  daya  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Queen's  CoUegea  of  Belftst,  Cork,  and  Oahray,  are  eonstltated  CoRegea  of  theQaae&'S 
DnlTcraity, and theirprofessora are conaidcred  proletaora of  the  Unirersity. 

The  power  of  the  uniTeraity  Senate  oTer  the  Colleges  extends  only  to  the  regulation  of 
qualification  for  tbe  several  degrees. 

The  Queen  reserres  to  herself  and  aaccesaon  the  oOcc  of  Visitor,  with  power  to  appoint 
nthan  to  execute  the  dvMta, 
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TIm  ChutuiOm  or  VIca-CluaeeUor  is  nqnirMl  to  report  MUMoBy  totlM  Lo>d-1  Unf  tin! 

on  the  eonditioo  and  progrcM  of  the  ITniTeralnr. 

The  Chancellor  ana  flMata  hare  power  to  ioand  aad  endow  aebolarehipo.  prisco,  or  cilil* 
bitlona,  for  which  funda  may  be  aupplied  by  grant  or  donation,  under  each  regulations  as 
thej  womj  think  111  to  makot  not  interfering  with  the  coanes  prescribed  for  schoian  of 
(^eeo's  Colleges,  or  for  matriculation  therein. 

The  Queen's  uniTersitT  is  empowered  to  grant  degrees  In  a^tSi  medicine,  or  laws,  to 
students  In  the  Queen's  Colleges  who  shall  have  completed  the  eoursea  of  education  pre- 
scribed bv  the  ordinances.  Pvreons  who  obtain  these  degrees  shall  be  poeeeseed  of  all  right! 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  aimilar  degrees  granted  by  other  uniTerslties  or  colleges. 

The  ChaoceUor  and  Senate  have  power  to  admit,  by  epecial  grace,  graduates  of  other  ua]* 
▼srtitles  to  similar  and  eqoal  degrees  lu  the  Qoeea's  UotrersUy. 

All  degrees  shall  be  granted  and  conferred  publicly  in  the  hall  of  the  UnlTereity. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Senate  to  confer  degrees,  the  membera  shall  appear  in  the  ftUl  robet 
thef  may  be  entitled  lo  wear  in  reipect  of  any  degrees  they  may  hare  obtained,  or  olBces  ihsy 
may  hold.  Any  member  not  possessed  of  a  degree  or  oillee,  to  wear  the  gown  of  a  master 
of  arts. 

Candidates  for  degrees  shall  wear  the  costume  of  their  collegiate  standing,  and  the  hoodi 
ot  the  degrees  soughL 

Candidates  being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  presidents  of  their  colleges,  and  the  secrt* 
tsry  having  certifleo  that  their  fees  have  bc«n  paid,  and  that  they  have  duly  passed  the  exam- 
Inen,  thev  shall  sign  the  roll  of  the  University,  when  the  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chancellor) 
shall  admit  them  to  degrees  f n  the  following  manner : 

In  virtue  of  my  authority  as  Chaoeellor  (or  Vics-ChancoUor)  I  admit  you  (  ) 

to  the  degree  of  (  ). 

The  Chancellor  (or  Vice>Chancetlor)  shall  then  proceed  to  present  publicly  any  ezhibltloii 
or  medal  which  may  have  been  awiurdsd. 

Bxamliien  are  expected  to  attend  the  public  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  present  courses  of  study  required  by  the  Unlvemity  arc  prescribed  In  the  ordlnaoest 
which  were  prepared  by  the  presidents  of  the  colleges,  approved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  adopted  bv  the  Senate  at  Ms  first  meetings.  These  ordinances  remain  in  force  ttntH 
altered  by  the  Senate :  such  alterations  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord-LieutenanL 

The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  degrees  shall  be  examined  Into  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Senate. 

Bach  candidate  la  required  to  fill  up,  with  his  own  hand,  a  certificate  of  his  name,  birth* 
place,  age,  and  qualifications. 

All  certificates  of  candidates  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  fourteen  dsys  before  examination. 

The  Senate  will  receive  certificates  of  medical  education  for  two>thirds  of  the  required 
courses,  from  the  profeseon  of  univeraities  and  chartered  bodies,  and  from  echools  and  hos> 
pitals,  which  have  sought  for  and  ohtalnt* d  the  recognitlfin  of  the  Senate :  but  it  Is  essential 
that  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  medical  lectures  prescribed  In  the  couras  for  the  degree  of  M.D., 
be  attended  in  some  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

Examinations  for  degrees,  and  for  scholanhips  and  priaeSi  shall  be  appointed  and  directed 
by  the  Senate,  who  shall  elect  examiners  annually. 

In  no  case  sliaJI  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  Vloe-Presldeot  of  a  college  (Uahla  to  ha 
called  upoo'to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  member,)  be  elected  an  examiner. 

TheaaJarieo  of  examlnera  shall  commence  from  the  next  qoarler>day  alter  election. 

Bxaminations  shall  be  by  printed  papen. 

Bach  examiner  ahall  be  present  during  the  whole  time  that  the  candidates  are  engaged  Ift 
writing  answera  f  o  the  papera  set  by  him ;  but  if  a  paper  be  set  by  more  than  one  examiner, 
the  presence  of  one  examiner  shall  be  deemed  suflhsient ;  If,  firom  unavoidable  necemity,  any 
examiner  be  unable  to  attend,  the  secretary  shall  be  present. 

Bvery  member  of  the  Senate  shall  have  the  right  of  being  present  during  examinations,  but 
only  the  examiner  speelally  appoimed  to  eondoct  sxaminations  shall  have  the  right  to  poi . 
questions. 

No  candidates  shaH  be  present  except  those  under  examlnatloo. 

The  examlnera  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  result  of  their  examination,  and  ahall  deliver 
In  at  the  same  time.  In  sealed  packets,  the  answera  to  the  examination  papen  of  the  ciatsea 
which  they  have  eeverally  examined. 

The  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  on  the  granting  of  degrees  shall  he  directed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Chancellor  and  flsnate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lmd's  Commissioncraof  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

rot  Uie present,  the  foe  on  the  dagrse  of  M.D;  bss  been  fixed  atSL,  and  tlie  foa  on  the  dlphUB* 
of  agricuuure,  at  2(.    Fees  on  other  degrees  are  not  yet  settled. 

The  fees  ara  to  be  carried  to  the  general  fbnd. 

Accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Unlveralty  shall  once  In  each  year  be  submitted 
to  the  treasury,  sul|jeet  to  sucn  audit  as  may  be  directed. 

The  Bank  of  Iraland  has  bseo  appointed  treasurer. 

Payments  shall  be  made  by  drans  signed  by  the  Chancellor  or  Tlce-Chancellor,  connter* 
BlgBod  by  the  oecmary. 

Although  much  clamor  has  been  raised  against  the  Queen's  College^ 
beeaase,  in  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  in  religious  matters,  the 
British  Parliament  has  at  last  attempted  to  establish  a  plan  of  liberal 
edocation,  the  special  purpose  and  profession  of  which  is  to  commanicaie 
instruction  in  certain  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  classes  whiob 
may  be  composed  of  young  people  belonging  to  Tarious  religious  denoa 
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ifaAtlotMi,  we  belieyft  there  i»  no  ground  lor  alann,  or  djetrast,  ibr  tiio 
nfet^  of  the  reiigioos  |M*inciples  of  the  etndenti  who  may  resort  lo 
ibem.  On  the  other  hand,  tecurhies  are  provided,  iDM>re  protective  and 
%^d  conservative  than  exist  in  aoy  other  academic  institution  vi  tl^ 
^pbe,  which  are  open  to  other  than  students  of  one  religions  denom- 
ination. 

At  the  ancient  nation^  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recog- 
i^ze  the  existence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  bat  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  so  far  as  such  dissentin/r  students  are  admitted  at  all)  led  without 
any  spiritual  superintendence  whatever,  but  the  entire  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
^th  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  church.  Yet,  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin ;  freedom  of  admission 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  the  demands  which 
Protestant  dissenters  l\ave  urged  most  clamorously ;  and  no  nonrcon- 
formist  community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottish  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Elstablished  Church;  any  seasoning  of  theology,  there- 
fore, that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Presbyterian ;  it  may  be  Presbyterian 
of  the  strongest  aikl,  to  aM  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
of  the  most  offensive  flavpr.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
BgA  Qlasgow,  there  i«  pa  religious  superintendence  of  the  students 
Mfhatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  exclusiveness,  combined 
^t^  the  extreme  of  laxity  and  neglect  Yet  these  universities  are 
attended  by  membeia  of  aU  communions;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admisuon  to  all  aeots  which  any 
hfiiy  pf  dissenters  hA«  ever  made  inatter  of  complaint 

Jo^  University  College^  London,  there  is  the  same  fVeedom  of  admie* 
sioB  for  students  of  ail  descriptions  as  at  the  Seoleh  eoUeges,  with  the 
same  entire  absenoa  of  religious  saperintendenfie  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow;  and  no  religious  test  is  applied  to  the  professors  any  more 
than  to  the  students.  Many  religious  fathem  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
ertheless, have  becA  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  established  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  learning  at 
Pntvenrity  Coiiege. 

i  In  the  first  plaoe,  every  piofesaor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter*- 
jikg  into  ofioe,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  esgae^ing  that,  in 
leotnrea  and  examinations,  and  in  the  parfomymoe  of  all  other 
conneeted  with  his  ehaii^  he  wtli  oarelblly  abstain  fraoi  teaming  or  nd* 
vanoing  any  doctrine,  or  making  any  alatement,  either  derogatory  t». 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  relig- 


iout  ooaTJotioiM  of  ai^  portioB  ofhis  elaaa  or  andioooe.  Aod  it  is  en- 
aeted,  that,  if  he  shall  in  any  respiect  vidate  this  ei^gagement,  he  shali 
be  summoned  before  the  College  Council,  where,  upon  s^fficient  evi- 
dence of  his  having  00  transgresBod,  ha  shall  be  formally  wame4  and 
reprimanded  by  the  Resident ;  and  &at,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  repe- 
^tion  of  said  or  s^nili^  oipfenae,  the  president  ^hall  forthwith  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  offieiaUy  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  his  removal  from  offlpe.  T^e  appointments  of  the  profbssors  are 
all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  tfie  Crown.  A  triennial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  orduned  to  bo  held  during  the  college  session  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  already  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
yrhich  comprises  the  l^eads  of  tb9  KpijcnpaliaPi  Presbyterian,  an4 
Roman  Catholic  churohes  in  Ireland. 

But  further,  every  student  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  relig- 
ious superintendence  suoh  as  is  eofbroed  nc^where  else,  unless  it  be  only 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  permitted  to  reside  except  ivith  I^s  parent  or  guard- 
mf^  or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  cave  he  shall  have  beeo 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the 
president  upon  a  certificate,  produoed  by  the  person  kffxtping  it,  of  moral 
and  religious  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relation, 
or  friend  to  whose  care  1^  student  is  committed  must  ii^  all  cases  formally 
aceept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct.  Clergynjien,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  his 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  Deans 
of  ResidanceS;  to  iiaye  the  moial  care  aivi  spiritual  charge  of  the 
students  of  their  r^pe^tive  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boardings 
houses;  ^d  it  is  provided  that  tt^ey  shall  have  authqrity  to  visit  suchj 
boarding*houses  for  tha  purpose  of  affording  religioms  instruation  to  such 
students,  a^d  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  th^  poUege^  fuid  of  thje  authorities  of  ^eir  respective  churches, 
'^  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of 
such  stnd^ntSj  and  for  secufpg  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  th^  1;^^  of  tha  list  of  o^fGguf^es.  in  the  statutes  of 
each  coU^  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  ahaU  be  liable  la. 
expulsion,  are  the  following:  ^^1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  wqrship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  ba  ^proved  by  his 
parents  or  guandians.;  Z,  Habitual  neglect  of  attandanee  00  the  relig- 
ious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denomination  in 
the  licensed  bpardln^rhqife  in  w^iph  hp  majc  r^da." 
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about  2,900  studenta,  Irelaiid  had  but  ome^  and  area  this  one  was,  ih>m  ita 
cOnsUtutioD,  not  a7aiLablo  for  the  nation  at  large.  The  reenlt  was,  that  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  about  100  were  receiving  an 
university  education. 

In  providing  a  remedy  for  the  Ofvil  thus  diattnbtly  recognised,  three  oounes 
were  opened  to  the  legislature.  It  might  have  opeivMl  the  emoluments  of  Trin* 
ily  College,  Dublin,  to  all  classes  of  the  population  without  religious  distinction; 
or  again,  it  might  have  founded  colleges  for  the  several  religious  coomiunities 
which  divide  the  ooontry  amongst  thrai;  lastly,  it  had  the  alternative  of  estab* 
lishing  colleges  based  upon  the  principle  of  religious  equalitv — colleges  whidi 
should  give  combined  secular  instruction,  and  which,  whilst  they  afforded 
facilities  to  the  various  ministers  of  the  Christian  fidth  to  teach  their  respective 
flodcs,  shoukl  steadily  repudiate  aU  inteiforence^  positive  or  negative,  with  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  their  students. 

To  the  first  two  courses  there  were  insuperable  objections.  Trinity  College 
was  a  Protestai\t  foundatioD,  endowed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant 
fiuth,  and  more  especially  designed  as  a  nuraeiy  for  &e  olergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Churcti  in  Ireland.  The  attempt  to  open  its  emoluments  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  not  to  speak  of  the  shock  it  would  have  given  to  the 
sentiment  of  property,  would  have  called  forth  such  a  storm  of  Protestant  feel- 
ing as  would  have  rendered  it  wholly  impracticable. 

Kot  only  was  the  combined  system  alone  tenable  in  theory,  but  its  prodigious 
growth  had  shown  its  singular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  consideration  which  mainly  swayed  the  minds  of  the  Grovemment 
in  its  favor.  They  are  the  crown  of  an  edifioe  designed  on  the  plan  of  religious 
equality,  and  which  must  not  have  its  symmetry  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
any  thing  heterogeneous  to  its  g^reatidea. 

The  first  criterion  of  the  soooess  of  the  €<^ege8  is,  of  course,  the  number  of 
students  who  have  entered  them.  On  referring  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Queen's 
University,  we  find  *  that  the  total  number  of  students  who  had  entered  the 
Queen's  Colleges  ttom  the  first  session  in  1849-50  to  March  1859,  amounted  to 
I78e,  of  whom  1,265  were  matriculated,  521  non-matriculated—-that  is^  students 
who  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  do  not  pursue  all  the 
subjects  included  in  the  university  curriculum,  but  particular  courses  of  in- 
struction which  they  may  select 

The  only  sure  method  of  determining  the  question  of  Mure  or  soooess  is  by 
oomparison  with  some  in8titutk>D,  the  position  of  whioh  is  imchallenged.  We 
will  take  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  number  of  students  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  years  mentioned  above  was  2,746.  Hence  the  ratio  of 
die  average  annual  entranoes  of  the  institutions  compared  over  a  period  of  ten 
fears  is  as  178  to  274.  Such  an  average,  however,  would  do  injustice  to  the 
Queen^s  Colleges,  the  numbers  of  which  are  steadily  increasing.  Thus  in  the 
fear  1858-59, 196  new  students  entered,  while  hi  1859-60,  the  number  amounts 
to  207. 

If  failure  can  not  be  predicted  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  score  of  num- 
bers, no  more  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  &iled  in  their  great  object  of  giving 
united  education  to  the  youth  of  the  various  religiotxs  persuasions.  In  the  ten 
years,  184^-59,  the  three  great  religious  oommunities,  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  are  thus  represented  among  the  matriculated  students: — 

EstabUshed  Church, 426 

Boman  Oatbolios, 446 

Presbyterians^ 343 

While  the  297  students,  who  have  entered  this  year,'aB  thus  distributed*. — 

Established  Chureh, 60 

Roman  Catholics, 69 

Presbyterians, 59 

Other  denominations, 19 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  these  numbers  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  each  case  head  the  list. 
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Passing  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  on  this 
floore  but  little  needs  be  said  on  their  behalf.  Tlie  competence  of  the  profeesorb 
has,  we  believe^  never  been  questioned,  any  more  than  their  zeal,  not  only  in 
maintaining  the  existing  standard  of  education,  but  in  elevating  it  to  the  highest 
point  which  the  drcumatances  of  the  country  admit.  Nor  have  their  exertions 
been  unrewarded.  Fortunately,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  loft  to  conjecture. 
We  have  seen  that  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
designed  to  be  a  test  of  "  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education, 
which  the  country  provides ;"  and  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  set  will  show 
that  the  examiners  have  not  willingly  let  them  fall  below  this  standard.  The 
examinations  are  in  effect  framed  on  the  model  of  those  to  which  in  the  univer- 
sities candidates  for  the  highest  hont>rs  at  the  close  of  their  underg^duato 
course  are  subjected.  They  supply,  therefore,  a  fair  critenon  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the  universities  brmg  into  con- 
course the  youth  of  their  affiliated  colleges,  so  these  examinations  introduce  mto 
a  still  wider  arena  the  youth  of  the  several  universities.  It  is,  then,  with  just 
nride  that  the  Queen's  University  appeals  to  the  &ct,  that,  in  this  competition, 
looking  merely  to  the  number  of  places  obtained,  it  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  IfJ  however,  we  regard  the 
quality  of  the  answering,  the  result  Is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. In  the  only  years  in  which  the  Universities  we  have  named  came  into 
conflict,  the  average  answering  of  the  successful  candidates  fh>m  each  stood  as 
follows : — 

1856.  1857.  1850. 

Oxford, ^ I,ft48  1,982  2,103 

Cambridge, 2,062  2,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,413  2,082  2,139 

Queeni)  Univexsitiy, 1,955  2,261  2,160. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  fh)m  the  Queen^s  Uni- 
versity stood  first,  ui  the  preceding  year  third,  in  the  list.  This  is  sufficiently 
striking,  but  we  can  not  forbear  oommemorating  a  signal  instance  of  success  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  Belfast,  that,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  ft  bore  away  at  this 
examination,  from  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth 
of  twelve  vacant  places.  So  much  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
upon  the  country ;  no  less  important  has  been  their  indirect  influence. 

1.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  chance  coincidence,  that  within  the  last  ton  years, 
nearly  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  leading  changes  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. Nor  is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  revolutionized; 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  vastly  increased. 
Professorial  chairs,  which  had  become  almost  sinecures,  have  been  rehabilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupants  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness.  Can  we 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  tlus  reforming  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  or  in  discerning  the  same  influence  in  tlie  liberality,  which  has  recently 
endowed  scholarships  in  the  same  University  (some  of  them  of  great  value,)  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

2.  Such  has  been  the  silent  recognition  which  the  ancient  University  of  Ire- 
land has  given  to  her  youthful  sister.  Elsewhere  the  recognition  has  been,  if 
hot  more  obvious,  more  avowed.  In  the  year  1866,  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen*8 
University  received  a  letter  from  the  Begins  Professor  of  Law  in  tlie  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  which,  after  requestmg  copies  of  the  University  Examination 
Papers,  as  iSing  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the  principles  of  law,  "  that 
I  should  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,"  he  adds — "  But  it  is  not 
only  in  their  law  papers  that  your  colleges  show  their  merit  and  utility.  The 
whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  so 
good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times,  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  defy  all 
opposition." 

3.  Through  them  was  first  discovered  the  wretohed  condition  of  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland.  *  *  Universities  without  schools  are  but  castles  in  the 
air. 


• 
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Tike  Chtnoellor  of  the  Queen^s  tJmTenity»  oQt&eoocisioiiQf  oonfeniog 
de^^rees  on  the  IStk  of  October,  1860,  q^oko  u  CbBows: — 

I  hare  the  gritttcttioD  of  bdng  iUe  to  ttmoimoe  tliit  tiM  nvmberof  tfie  stiideoljp 
wbo  bare  piiaed  our  eerend  eiiimimtwM  for  tlie  cttrrent  yetr  ezeeedi  thet  of 
thoM  to  dittiiiffaMlied  on  any  preYkms  oeoarfoii,  end  is  rety  mtdi  in  adfaace  <if 
that  of  1859,  die  largest  former  munber,  that  of  tbe  year  1858,  htTing  been 
•evpiity-aiz,  white  tliet  of  I860  amoants  to  eighty,  and  in  wbioh  I  mid  an  inoreaae 
of  twenty-two  over  the  iidmber  la  the  past  year. 

Tbe  total  onmber  of  thoae  whoae  namce  were  tent  bi  ak  etadldatee  for  examm> 
ation  at  tbia  period  waawmiewhat  larger,  being  one  hmdred  and  thirty-two,  but 
of  these  a  eonaiderable  namber  foiled  to  present  themsefYes  before  the  ezamineray 
and  a  few — nine  in  sll — althoogh  coming  fonrard  for  ezaminatiob,  bare  not  been 
foond  by  the  ezamhtera  to  be  anffidently  qualified.  I  trast  that  on  a  fotnre  oocn- 
aSon  they  will  appear  before  nt  with  for  better  taooesi.  In  nddHion  to  the  aatio- 
&(^n  deriTed  from  this  inerease  in  tbe  nomber  of  our  oandidatea,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  our  examiners  generally  testify  to  a  high  standard  at  qtialinc»> 
tkm  being  evlneed,  as  well  by  those  who  bsTe  competed  for  special  honors  as  bf 
the  entire  dass  of  soooesrfal  stodents.  The  oniversity  hooocs,  consistiiu^  oi 
medals  and  pecnniarf  prnes,  hare  been  attained  by  twenty-five  of  the  stodenta 
present  at  the  examloalions,  and  his  fizcel1en<^  the  Lord-Iieatenant  has  beeA 
pleased  to  sssent  to  the  request  of  the  senate,  that  he  would  personally  deliver  to 
the  snooessftU  candidates  those  gratifying  evidmces  of  their  abilities  and  indosCry. 
Six  graduates  of  other  universities  have  been  admitted  by  the  senate  to  take  oar- 
responding  degrees  In  this,  which  will  aceordingiy  be  conferred  upon  them.  The 
Colleges  were  first  opened  for  the  reception  sf  sindents  in  the  year  1849,  and  it 
is  onfy  eight  yean  since  the  first  meeting  ef  the  senate  of  the  Qneen^  Univera^ 
to  confer  degrees  was  held  In  this  haH.  In  the  ooUeges  the  toial  nmnber  of 
matricnlated  students^  indodinff  those  of  the  current  collegiate  year,  has  amounted 
to  cue  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three :  the  nmnber  of  itadents  who 
have  not  matrieuhUed,  but  who  have  resorted  to  the  odRegee  for  instruction  In 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  has  been  five  hundred  and  seventy.  Thna,  ver^ 
nearly  two  thousand  indi  viduius  have  entered  either  as  matriculated  or  non-matrien- 
lated  students  in,  I  may  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existence,  and  the  num- 
bers attending  the  superior  classes  in  the  colleges  in  this  yetf  is  five  hundred  and 
forty-rix.  In  the  University  we  have  in  the  eight  years  of  its  action  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  including  those  presented  to  us  to-day,  the  total 
number  of  one  hundred  sod  ninety-eight ;  tb  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  ninC^- 
three ;  and  to  thai  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifty -two.  We  have  granted  to  two  toe 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  to  eleven  that  of  Bachelor  in  that  foculty.  The 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fiffy-eix  graddates  in  each  of  the  various  degrees  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  ii  the  University,  while  our  minor  distinctions  of 
diplomas  in  engineering,  law,  and  affricultnre,  have  been  confoired  respectively  on 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  to  3ie  most  important  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
community — ^perhaps  I  most  rather,  though  reluctantly,  say,  the  most  prominent 
ef  their  diflerences,  that  Which  arises  from  the  varying  forms  of  religious  worshif^^ 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  ul  the  clasMS  Into  which,  in  thio 
particular,  our  population  stands  divided .  The  members  of  the  Bstablished  Cburdi, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Covenanters,  the  In- 
dependents, the  Secedeiii^  the  members  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends— all  in  greater 
or  lees  proportion,  as  might  be  expected  froth  their  relative  nnmbers  in  each  locality, 
have  had,  and  have,  their  representatives  in  this  common  body  of  associated  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  general  benefit  of  our  collegiate  and  university  system,  as  they 
have  been  fireely  offered  to  all  classes  of  oiir  fenoW-Sobjeola,  have  by  all  been  thai 
freely  accepted  and  enjoyed. 
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ooUAgM^  niMMted  tiMir  ppogtvm  to  be  flfttfafluAorf,  notlritlurtiindiDg  opposing 
'taoaeto  rtQl  ki  opemtion,  i&'d  thitt  whOe  they  wer6  oontributing  a  proportionatls 
Bfaare  to  the  educated  yotith  of  the  ooantiy,  they  at  the  same  time,  hy  the 
aasociatioB  0^  ttadents  oC  Tatioiii  craeda  and  D|pliiioii%  Were  halj^ng  to  aoilefa 
the  feeliaga  of  ^pmttf  aotagontom  add  sectarian  aoimaBHy,  generating  k 
feeling  of  local  selT-iiglianoe,  and  exciting  an  Interest  in  the  culture  of  literature 
and  science  throughout  the  oountiy  at  laige. 

In  1664  a  oeir  charter  «aa  ghinted  hf  wHtdb  the  Ooiivoeation  of  the  VfA- 
r&mtf  was  esMbUshed,  consisting  of  the  Senate,  decretsrj,  Frofessors,  and 
Begistered  Graduates  of  two  years'  standing. 

In  1866  an  attempt  was  aiade  by  tiie  Gtoremiaent,  lepfesented  by  Lord  Mi^ 
aa  aecretaiy  for  IMand,  after  doasideFSfole  conre^>ondencJe  with  the  Prelates  of 
the  Roman  Oatbofid  Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  meeting  their  demands 
for  a  Chartered  ITntFersitj  governed  and  inatracted  by  offioers  of  that  chordiy 
to  give  to  Queen's  University  a  Supplementary  Oharlsr,  b^  which  a  Univ«rsil^ 
Convocation  was  eonstkuled  of  members  of  all  other  Colleges  which  might  be  in 
afflllatfott  with  the  tJniverslty,  In  addition  to  three  Queen's  Colleges  already  e»- 
tablish^  This  plan  was  defeated,  and  froos  that  time  the  representativea  of 
the  Oathdio  populatiaii  of  Irefamd  bava  coatkmed  to  urge  on  Catholics  and  ett 
the  govemraebt  the  establisbmene  of  an  independent  Catholic  tlniversity. 

l£r.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  oh  Umv'ersity  Education  notices  the  conditioa 
of  these  Institutions  in  1871,  as  foUowa: 

This  seems  to  be  llie  point  i!»  the  course  of  m;^  statettient  at  which  I  ougl^ 
to  refer  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's  tlniversity.  "Wq  have  lookM 
«areftilly  at  the  state  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  College  of  Belfiist  is  strongly  and  solidly  founded,  and  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popul^ 
tibn  in  «be  North  of  Ireland.  We  also  think  that  the  College  of  Cork,  although 
ftot  perhaps  so^  soHdly  foumfed  as  BelfiiSt,  although  not  at  any  rate  investea 
With  80  large  a  promise  of  expansion  under  fkvorable  circumstances,  presents 
What  may  be  called  a  vety  fair  Parliamentary  case,  ftom  the  number  of  persona 
U  trains,  as  well  as  the  etfidency  of  that  training.  With  regard  to  ualwav 
€611ege«  we  liave  arrived  at  a  VfHy  different  conclusion.  The  whole  number  of 
iteetricwdated  students  in  1870-^1,  the  return  of  Which  is  now,  I  believe,  laid  on 
the  table,  was  only  117,  of  whom  half  were  medical  students;  and  I  may  obr 
serve  that,  however  excellent  professional  schools  may  be^  they  are  not  institu* 
tions  which  have  the  largest  cktims  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  They  ar^ 
father  in  the  natum  of  self-supporting  institutions.  Education  in  Arts  does  not 
directly  lead,  as  a  general  rule,  to  remuneration ;  but  education  in  Medicine 
¥111, 1  hope,  always  prove  its  own  rewafd:  and  the  whole  number  of  student^ 
in  AHs  in  Gklway,  whom  t  point  out  as  the  more  proper  objects  of  a  public 
foundation,  if  public  (bundation  there  is  to  be,  is  duly  about  30.  However  in- 
vidiouaitmay  be  to  look  to  pounds  shillings  and  pence  in  these  matters,  and 
although  there  come  from  Galwav  a  certain  number  of  very  well-instructed 
teen,  even  the  best  article  can  not  be  viewed  without  some  x^rd  to  the  pricey 
and  it  is  only  ti  jht  I  should  tell  to  the  House  that  the  charge  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  and  other  expenses  of  Qalway  College  amount  to  10,000/.  a  yean 
t  have  caHed  for  an  account  of  the  charj^  to  the  Exchequer  of  every  pupil  id 
Iba^  College,  and  the  fetUm  given  me  is  Sits :— the  obst  peir  annum  to  the  pub- 
tte  of  every  t^pil  is  ttl ;  the  cost  of  every  pupil  carried  .on  to  a  decree  in  ArtA 
Is  9811,  and  the  cMt  of  every  mduate  in  LaW— I  oonfbss  I  grudge  this  the 
tebsl^  for  I  know  no  class  whteh  can  plead  less  in  the  way  of  necesnty  for  nub- 
Bcsubventtott  than  ouf  respected  friends  the  tawyen— Is  3082.  The  medical 
^rge  Sa  lower.    We  gat  a  doctor,  and  in  almost  ev^  Case,  I  am  happy  to 
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«7,  ft  very  effioeot  doctor,,  fiir  lft41  Now,  under  IImm  eufwiniilMicM^  ire 
doabti  and  more  than  doabti  wbether,  when  eo  nocb  beUer  iF—geuume  are 
about  to  be  made  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  laii^  a  anm  of  public  mooef 
ought  permanently  to  continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  purposes  of  Galwaj  CoDegeL 
I  pass  on  now  to  the  Qaeen*s  UniTersitj.  The  Queen's  UnirerBty  aiid  Uie 
CoUegea,  as  a  wholes  have  in  mj  opinion  rendered  $jmi  aenrioe  to  Ireland,  and 
if  they  ha7e  been  prerented,  as  th^  hare  been  prevented,  Iron  doing  a  great 
deal  more  good,  it  has  been  by  an  unhappy  if  not  eren  a  skrsnge  combinatian 
of  influences.  I  know  not  whether  any  one  supposes  me  to  be  actuated  by  a 
aentimeDt  of  either  open  or  latent  hostility  to  the  Qoeen's  Oollege;  but  this  I 
may  say  that  when  many  ot^ecled  to  them  I  spoke  and  voted  as  an  independ- 
ent member  of  Parliament  for  their  foundation  in  1846,  and  hoTe  never  ceased 
to  wish  them  well  But  now  I  wish  to  do  an  act  of  justice.  It  is  quite  tnio 
that  the  main  cause  of  their  oompantive  fiulure  has  lain  in  the  operation  of  eo> 
desiastical  infloenee  from  the  Boann  sidsi  TMa  Inflaenee,  however,  has  been 
accepted,  appropriated,  aud  made  their  own  by  a  veiy  luge  portion  of  tho 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  what  I  wiih  to  point  out,  and  it 
is  only  &ir  to  point  it  out,  is  this:  The  first  blow,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
blow,  struck  at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  was  struck  from  that  quarter.  There 
never  was  a  plan,  I  believe,  devised  in  a  spirit  of  more  tender  legard  for  rdigion 
than  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  itwasftamed  by  &  B.  Peel  snd  Sir 
J.  Graham ;  and  those  who  will  look  back  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
established  tlie  Colleges  in  1846  will  see  the  most  distinct  indications  of  iheir 
deairs,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  the  State  out  of  the  vortex  of  polemical  difler- 
ences^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  otmoat  poasiUe  hrilities,  to  all  who 
were  so  disposed,  for  making  direct  provision  tor  instraction  in  rsl^giion  within 
the  Walls  of  appropriate  buildings  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Col- 
leges themselves.  Tlieee  provisions  most  unhappily  proved  abortive;  but  who 
was  it  that  struck  the  first  blow?  On  the  very  ni^^t  when  the  BiD  vras  intro- 
duced by  Sir  R.  Peel  or  Sir  J.  Graham,  my  mugh  lamented  fiiend,  Sir  Bl  Ingiif^ 
as  member  of  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  in  the  din- 
charge  of  his  duty  to  rise  in  his  place  and  denounce  them  aa  'a  gigantic  scheme 
of  Godless  education.'  And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  so  far  from  softening  or  withdrawing  the  language  he  had  used,  he  felt 
It  a  matter  of  honor  to  repeat  it  and  insist  on  it  After  that  dedaration  so 
made,  it  was  perhaps  not  veiy  eas^  for  the  representative  of  Orthodoxy  in 
Bome  to  accept  as  sufficiently  religious  for  Bome  wliat  the  representative  of 
Orthodoxy  in  Oxford  had  repudiated  and  condemned  aa  not  sulBciently  reJigioos 
for  Oxford.  I  come  now  to  the  Queen's  Uuiversity.  We  regard  its  infiuenoe 
as  unmixedly  good  so  for  as  it  goes;  but  I  doubt  venr  much  whether,  if  wo 
succeed  in  reorganizing^  opening,  enlarging,  and  liberaUy  endowing  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  University  to 
maintain  a  separate  existence  by  its  side.  Let  me  point  out  these  coneidera* 
tion&  In  the  first  place,  i(  where  there  are  only  three,  colleges,  and  where  the 
professors  of  the  coUeges  form  the  whole  staff  of  the  University,  the  Universitx 
Is  not  very  strong,  obviously  it  has  nothing  to  spare ;  take  away  one  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  University  will  be  weaker  than  it  waq  before.  In  the  next 
place,  we  must  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  coUeges  will  have  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from  the  competition  of  an  enlaiged  and  effective  Universi^ 
of  Dublin,  and  from  the  greater  liberty  which  will  now  be  secured,  espedally 
for  Roman  Catholics,  in  choosinfl:  the  place  of  their  education.  In  the  third 
place,  if  we  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  wifi  be  excluded  from  those  liberal  endowments 
which  we  hope  will  be  possessed  and  eiy'oyed  by  the  University  of  DuUin. 
And  lastly,  it  will  have  no  share  in  that  great  advantage,  the  privilege  of  Pw- 
liamentary  representation,  which  the  University  of  Dublin  enjoys,  sikL  which  I 
hope  that  University  wHI  always  enjoy.  For  these  reasons,  and  not  in  any 
penal  sense,  not  believing  that  the  institution  is  not  a  beneficial  institution^  hot 
With  a  view  to  the  ^et  greater  advantage  of  those  who  now  profit  by  its  exist- 
ence, we  are  of  opmion  that  it  will  be  a  wise  course  if  Paniament  should  bo 
disposed  to  say  that  the  Queen's  University,  which  was  brought  mto  existence 
merely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Collegesi  shall  pass  over  into  the  hurga 
and  remodeled  University  of  Dublin. 
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INTKODUCnON. 

Ths  College  of  Belfiut  wm  one  of  the  three  coll^ea  establuhed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1845,  *  to  enable  Her  Miyestj  to  endow  new 
Colleges  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Ireland,*  and  was  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  December  80, 1840.  The  Professors  were  appointed 
in  August,  1849,  vid  students  were  received  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Down  to  1874^  2,500  students  entered^  of  which  number  1,765 
matriculated  In  ,the  year  1 872^  3  there  were  in  constant  attendance  851 
students  (828  matriculated)  in  the  departments  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Engineerings 
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StudmOt  atUndhf  IWIt. 

TlwGiMk  LanfMge,...* « Charhv  MaeDvdftll,  lL.o.,  ■.k.a.^.i 61 

The  LftUa  Lanfuam. «..,..  WilMarn  Nwbit,  h.a 79 

Hittorr  ami  Enf Hsh  Litantnrv « . . Charles  Duka  Yaiifa,  mjk,    Oxoo^ 60 

Ifodera  LanguafM, A.  L.  lf«i«iM»r,  pji.d 67 

Mathematiea, , John  Puner,  m.Am  m.e.i.a. 130 

Natural  PbiloMphy, JuMph  David  EvareCt,  ma.,  d.c.l  , 60 

Chemiitrr. ^Thootan  Andfawa.  k.d..  Pl.t.,  II.E.I.A.,..  118 

Natural  Btitory,. .,, Eobait  O.  Cunai^fham,  m.d.,  P.L.a 103 

Lf If  te  a  nd  Mala  ph jiiei Joho  Park .  M  .a^ 53 

Civil  Bft^nmdi^, Jamet  TIiouumi,  ll.d..  cm^ 98 

Afrieoltupa, John F.  RodfM,  M.»^r.c.a^ 38 

Anatomy  and  Physiology Peter  Redfem,  k.d..  Load.,  p.ft.c^.,. ....  174 

Piaotiea  of  Madieina, James  Cvminf,  m.d 50 

Fractiea  of  Surgery, Alejcandar  Gordon,  m  .d., 81 

Materia  Medlea, James  Seatoa  Raid,  m.d., 59 

Midwirery, E.  F.  Dill.  mj> 30 

English  Law, Echlm  Molyoeox,  ^.M SO 

Jttruprudaaee  aad  PolHieal  Economy,. .T.  £.  Cliile  Lerfie,  u,.m^ SO 

L  FAOUITT  or  ASTS. 

The  students  of  the  college  are  either  matriculated  or  non-matriculated.  The 
former  must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  and  attend  the  regular  courses  laid 
down  by  the  Council,  and  give  evidence  of  class  and  final  proficiency  before 
taking  the  regular  degrees.  Non-matriculated  students,  on  paying  the  regu- 
lated class  fees,  and  signing  an  agreement  to  observe  order  and  discipline  in  the 
college,  are  permitted,  without  undergoing  a  preliminary  examination,  to  attend 
any  separate  course  or  courses  of  lectures;  but  are  not  permitted  to  become 
candidates  for  scholarships  or  prizes,  or  to  ei^y  other  privileges  of  the  matricr 
ulated  students. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  must  pass  the  matricu- 
lation examination  before  entering  upon  &eir  college  studies.  This  examina- 
tion ia  prescribed  by  the  College  Conndl,  and  embraces  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Eudid,  arithmetic,  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra  and  simple  equa- 
tions, translation  firom  two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authora,  Latin  prose  coraposi- 
tiona,  English  grammar  and  composition,  English  history,  and  the  outlines  of 
ancient  and  m<kiera  geography    daadidatea  for  literary  and  science  scholarsbipk 
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of  the  first  jBttr  are  examined  in  more  ezteosiTe  ooafses  of  literature  and 
scienoa  In  1813  the  aubjecta  preacribed  for  tbeae  literary  acbolarsliipa  were, 
in  Greek,  four  booka  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Ion  of  Euripidea,  portiona  of 
the  Anabaaia  of  Xenophon,  aelectiona  from  Ludan,  with  an  exerdae  in  prose 
compoettioo ;  and  in  Latin,  the  Odea  of  Horace,  aix  booka  of  the  w£neid  of 
Virgil,  and  portiona  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  with  Latin  proae  compoaition.  Candi- 
dates had  alao  to  tranalate  fW>m  Greek  and  Latin  pasaagea  not  contained  in  the 
{>reecribed  books.  Tbej  were  alao  examioed  in  EnglibBh  composition,  Roman 
liatorj,  and  the  hiatoriea  of  England  and  France,  from  a.d.  1066  to  a.d.  1509. 
The  aubjecta  preacribed  for  acience  scholarahipa  of  the  first  year  embraced  Eu- 
clid, booka  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6)  with  the  definitions  of  the  fifth  book,  geometrical 
exercises,  algebra  to  the  end  of  the  quadratic  equations,  including  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  the  first  prindplea  of  logarithms ;  and  plain  trigonometry. 
'  In  the  first  sesskm  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  arte  the  stodents  must 
attend  lectures  and  examinationa  in  matbematica,  Greek,  Latin,  modem  lan- 
guages!, and  Engliah.  In  certain  dassea  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  instruction  from  some  of  the  students  being  more  advanced  in 
knowledge  than  others;  but  this  has  been  to  some  extent  obviated  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  aenior  scholars.  At  the  end  of  the  seanon  a  ^general  exanunation 
18  held  in  each  class,  which  must  be  passed  by  the  student  &fore  he  is  permitted 
to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
other  years  of  the  undergraduate  course.  , 

As  the  scholarships  awarded  after  matriculation  are  tenable  lor  one  year  only, 
scholarship  examinations  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  aecond  year,  which 
are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  the  undergraduate 
course.  These  examinations  embrace  more  extended  courses  of  literature  and 
acience  than  those  preacribed  for  the  first  year's  scholar8liip&  In  the  second 
session  the  student  is  required  to  attend  a  course  of  logic  and  another  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  together  with  second  courses  of  instruction  on  any  two  of  the 
following  subjects:  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  and  a  Continental  language. 

Stodenta  intending  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  muat  present  themselves 
in  Dublin  for  the  first  university  examination,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause.  The  subjecta  of  this  examination  pfescribed  for  1873 
are:  In  Greek,  Euripides — ^Medea;  Xenophon — ^Memorabilia,  book  1.  In  Latin, 
Horaoe->Satires ;  Cicero— Ad  Familiares  I.,  II.,  III.,  with  prose  composition  in 
both  languages.  In  modem  languages,  translation  from  two  modern  authorsi 
either  French,  German,  or  Italian,  witli  an  exercise  from  English  into  the  lan- 
guage selected.  In  mathematics,  Euclid,  books  1  to  4,  book  6,  and  definitions 
of  fifth  book,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  the  end  of  quadratic  equations,  together 
with  the  binomial  theorem,  geometrical  and  arithmetical  progression,  the  nature 
and  use  of  logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry  to  the  end  of  the  solution  of 
triangle&  In  mathematical  physics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  ele- 
ments of  astronomy.  Candidates  for  honors  at  the  aame  examination  are 
required  to  answer  in  formal  logic  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  of  the  past  course; 
and  are  examined  in  a  more  extended  course  of  literature  or  science. 

For  the  third  session,  tlie  following  subjects  are  prescribed:  1,  Engliali  litera- 
ture; 2,  metaphysics,  or  history,  or  political  economy;  3,  chemistry;  4,  zoologj' 
or  botany.  Students  are  at  the  same  time  not  obliged  to  adbere  strictly  to 
this  course,  but  are  permitted  to  substitute  ibr  any  one  or  two  of  the  abo^'e 
subjects,  honor  courses  on  snbjects  taught  in  tlie  undergraduate  course.  This 
permission  is  largely  used,  and  many  honor  courses  are  delivered. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  students  are  permitted  to  present  themselves  for 
the  final  degree  examination  at  the  Queen's  University.  Any  bachelor  of  arts 
of  one  year's  standing  may  ofibr  himself  for  examination. 

WDICAL   DSPARmSNT. 

The  medical  students  of  this  College  pass  through  a  rigorous  training  before 
they  can  acquire  the  degree  of  M.I).  from  the  Queen's  University.  In  the  ma- 
triculation exammation  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  history,  arithmetic  alge- 
bra, two  books  of  Eudid,  Ac.,  is  required,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  several 
trials  have  to  be  made  before  a  sufficient  standard  is  attained. 
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'  Many  of  the  mfejects  of  the  medicel  ooane  terve  alw  es  meensof  mental 
traiDiDg: — for  instaooe^  the  attendanoe  oa  leotoiea  and  examinatioiis  on'  the 
subjects  of  Modem  Laogoages,  Bzperimeiital  PhTsics,  Botany,  Zodlogy,  aod 
Cbemiatiy,  and  the  Unnrena^  test  of  the  knowledge  aoquiied,  aie  soch  as  ia 
general^  admittn^d,  it  is  desirabie  to  add  to  the  required  stu^y  of  Classics  and 
Mathematica  for  Arte  d^giessL  . 

Thus  every  medical  undergraduate  mustsufamit  to  an  elBcient  training  in  non- 
professional  sabjeots.  He  is  guided  during  his  proper  medical  studies  by  the 
ordinary  ourriculum  of  stu^y,  but  in  addition  he  almost  uniformly  extends  his 
study  of  mauy  of  these  suljectfl^  as  a  glanoe  at  the  numbers  attending  the 
classes  on  different  sut^Jects  will  show.  The  fret  that  ma^y  of  the  professors 
are  also  UniverBtty  examineea,  enables  them  to  secure  mudi  greater  devotion 
to  the  subjecta  of  stnc^,  and  to  exact  a  much  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
each  than  oould  possib^  be  required  by  examiners  unabquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  training  through  wluch  each  candkiate  for  a  degree  had  passed. 

The  attendance  at  classes  is  recorded  daily  in  roU-books  which  are  regularly 
inspected  by  the  College  Council ;  explanatfon  is  required  of  every  absence 
from  a  class,  and  the  required  cetti6cates  are  withhekl  whenever  the  attendance 
has  been  so  deficient  as  to  have  imperiled  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
any  subject  of  study.  The  University  examinations  are  conducted,  in  the  most 
practical  and  laborious  manner  in  dissecting-rooms,  hospitals^  Ac:,  and  every  se- 
curity is  thus  given  that  none  but  well  qualified  candidates  are  presented  for 
graduation. 

nroonDBUsa  DWPAKnaarL 

The  regular  ordinaxy  course  for  students  of  Civil  Eqgineeri^g  In  this  College 
extends  over  three  sessions,  and  includes  atteodance  on  Matbematic,  Experi- 
mental and  Mathematical  Physics,  Chemistxy;  a  ooucse  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Physknl  Geography,  and  Modem  Languages,  especially  French,  together 
with  the  various  courses  conducted  by  Hie  I^fessor  of  Civil  Engineering^ 
which  may  be  thus  sketched  out: — 1.  Geometrical  Drawing,  including  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  accurate  representation  on  flat  surfiioes  of  the  forms  and 
dimenaons  of  solid  objects,  and  including  the  art  of  perspective,  together  with 
practk»l  drawing,  especiaU^  in  relation  to  engWieeniig  and  ancfiitectural  sub- 
jects. 2.  Surveying,  Levelmg^  and  Mensuration,  indudiiig  ftrarious  operations 
of  ftekt  work  in  measuring  over  tbe  surface  of  land,  and  of  office  woric  In  map- 
ping, drawing,  and  calculating,  in  connection  with  sucii  measurements.  3.  A 
course  of  teaching  planned  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  stane  of  advancement  at 
which  students  arrive  in  the  third  year  lOf  their  oollegiate  attendadce,  and 
adapted  to  constitute  an  introductfon  to,  or  a  scientific  fo^pdation  for  many  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  study  whidi  are  necessayy  or  useful  .to  the  civil  or  mechan- 
ical enghieer;  to  the  architect,  and  to  many  other  daares  of  artificers  and  prae- 
tical  men.  Of  these  it  may  snfllce  to  mentioo^-Strength  and  elastk^ity  (k 
materials  and  structures,  bridges  of  various  kinds,  ornamental  anchitecture, 
theoiy  of  hydraulKs,  and  its  appIk»tion  In  practk»l  water-worirs,  and  subjects 
more  particularly  relating  to  mechanical  engineering.  The  students  are  en- 
gaged in  practical  work  in  the  drawing  ^dass-room  during  their  three  entire 
sessions  of  attendance^  most  of  them  work  very  diligently  there,  and  many 
attain  to  profldency  so  as  to  be  well  prepared  for  doing  good  service  in  offices, 
and  otiierwise  in  engineering  business  at  once  on  leaving  ooUege.  Many  of  the 
engineering  students  too,  in  additk)n  to  carrying  out  their  attendance  on  tlie 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  have  been  <very  asskhioos  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  practical  chemistry  l^y  working  in  the  laboratory  under  his  dirao- 
tion,  where  they  leara  the  methods  of  analyzing  ores  and  other  minerals^  and 
acquire  practk»  in  diemknl  manipulatfon. 

-     DBPABTMUrt'  OF  nOUSB  LAW. 

The  Professor  of  Eoglish  Law,  in  conducting  his  department,  has  oonstantly 
kept  in  view  the  object  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
xeoommending  the  foundation  of  Chain  in  Law  in  connection  with  the  Queen^s 
Colleges,  which,  as  they  stated  in  their  Report  on  Legal  Education,  was  not 
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merely  to  prepare  candidatei  ibr  the  Bar,  and  for  Ihe  professioiD  of  attoniej  and 
solicitor,  bot  to  raise  the  standaid  of  legal  attaioments  amoogst  local  practition- 
ers, and  espeoiaUj  to  proride  opportunities  of  legal  education  to  qualify  persons 
intended  to  tUl  administratiTe  situations  not  strictly  legal — ^a  policy  which  has 
been  since  followed  up  by  the  legislature  conferring  privileges,  by  way  of  in- 
ducement, on  candidates  for  the  profession  of  attorney  and  solicitor,  who  shall 
avml  themeelTos  of  these  Schools  of  Law. 

The  lectures  are  made  auxiliary  to  the  ootemporaneous  studies  directed,  and 
are  accompanied  by  interrogation,  independent  of  the  general  examination  and 
that  for  honors.  Such  books^  cases,  and  decisions  and  portions  of  treatises  are 
pointed  out  for  reading  as  are  considered  by  the  Professor  most  useful  in  eluci- 
dating a  branch  of  learning  which  is  scarcely  Aimtshed  with  books  exdusively 
intended  for  instruction;  and  no  eflbrts  hare  been  spared  to  point  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  law  in  Ireland,  whether  proceeding  ftom  statutes  or  inherent 
diversity  of  practice,  or  to  direct  attention  to  the  recent  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  counse  of  proeeedure. 

DBPARTMBKT  OV  POUnCAL  BCONOMT. 

The  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  fills  in  reality  two  dis- 
tinct and  important  Chairs,  in  the  two  distinct  Faculties  of  Law  and  Arts.  As 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  he  lectures,  teaches,  and  examines  in  the  general 
philosophy  and  history  of  law,  in  Roman  Law,  and  in  Constitutional  and  Inter- 
national Law.  As  Professor  of  Political  £conomy,  he  lectures,  teaches,  and 
examines  Arts'  students  in  that  great  subject.  His  instruction  in  Jurisprudence 
has  the  twofold  purpose  and  result  of  teaching  legal  philosophy  and  history, 
both  as  a  branch  of  higher  University  education,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the 
legal  profession. 

President  Henry  concludes  by  recording  *  his  abiding  and  UDdiminished 

testimony  in  favor  of  a  thorough  training  in  the  common  branches,  and 

of  a  united,  secular,  and  separate  religious  instruction.* 

What  are  called  the  common  branches  are,  very  often,  uncommon  ones ;  and, 
when  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  icnowledge  of  English,  history,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  of  some  power  of  composition,  need  I  sav  that,  brought  to  en- 
counter science  land  literature,  as  they  must  now  be  taught,  he  is  left  to  battle 
afresh  with  the  elementaiy  means,  when  these  should  l^  at  his  easy  disposal, 
both  for  the  understanding  and  the  recording  of  knowledge.  Competitive  ex- 
aminations may  apply  to  the  few  who  enter  into  them,  for  places  under  the  civil 
service,  through  the  governmental  rules;  but  the  spirit  of  competition  has  en- 
tered more  largely  than  ever  into  every  profession  and  walk  of  life ;  and  that 
parent  does  great  injustice  to  his  son,  and  mars  his  ultimate  prospects,  who 
hurries  him,  prematurely,  from  school  to  college,  and  fW>m  college  to  his  calling, 
in  the  one  case,  unprepared  for  studies,  which  leave  on  the  judgment  or  mem- 
ory, no  discriminating  or  abiding  principles,  and,  in  the  other,  little  special 
qualification  for  distinction  or  ulumate  suooess.  In  many  cases^  an  additional 
year,  devoted  to  the  laying  of  scholastic  foundations,  would  insure  greater  col- 
legiate advantage,  and,  in  the  end,  higher  personal  gain. 

Regarding  imited  education  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when  science 
shall  cease  to  congregate  within  Uie  peaceful  walls  of  our  colleges,  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  professors,  and  students  of  various  creeds  and  denominations, 
each,  without  the  slightest  compromise  of  religious  fiuth,  or  principle,  conceding 
to  others  what  be  claims  in  this  regard  for  himself,  all  taught  to  respect  one 
another  as  men  and  as  citizens  of  the  same  state,  uniting  zealously  for  the  com- 
mon advantage,  and  learning  those  lessons  of  courtesy  and  good- will,  which  lay 
a  solid  basis  for  future  co-operation,  in  the  varied  walks  of  public,  professional, 
and  social  life.  This  firm  raaintenMice  of  the  right  of  individual  faith,  and  this 
spirit  of  harmonious  action,  exercised  in  the  promotion  both  of  personal  and 
public  benefit,  are  equally  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  State,  whidi  has 
committed  to  this  College  its  high  and  beneficent  mission,  and  it  is  right  that 
all  its  authorities  should  preserve  inviolate  the  Amdamental  principles  of  its 
foundation. 
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QUEEN'S  OOUiBaB,  CORE. 


QuBKBr*8  GoLLMii  CoBX,  WM  iDoorponted  under  the  name  and  style 
of  The  FteMent  and  Prqfman  qf  Queen'i  (hUege,  Cork,  Dec  30, 1845, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  80th  of  Oct,  1849. 
Down  to  1874  there  had  been  a  registered  attendance  of  2,000  students, 
of  which  number  1,800  were  matriculated. 

OOLUMLLTS  STATP  Of  18*73-4. 

FruUsmt—YfiLHAM  K.  Bulutaii,  pb.d.,  ii.BajL. 
Viet-Prtndtmt^Qmn  Rvau.,  u..». 

Grtek  LaoiiMft, Jokn  Kvall,  li..i>. 

LatiB  LftDfiMfe, ....BuniMll  Lawis,  mo,^  r.i.A. 

MithtBuHoi, jCh«rie»  Nivn,  ii.A^F«llov«rTrte.CoL, 

Nfttnial  PbikMophT, John  EMtend,  m.a. 

Bntory  and  En^iu  Litantoia, 0«(a|a  F.  AnmtroM,  m.4. 

Laffieaod  MaUphyiiei, Oaucga  Bhlaay  KaadTM-A. 

Cbaniilnr, MaxaraU  flimMon,  b.a^  ii.]iu,7.mf. 

Natural  Hittory Jowph  Eaav  Gimm,  bju  mji.,  i(A.i.a. 

Ctoolufy  aod  Miaarmlogy, Robait  Baduian,  r.B.«iX.  Md  b^  faji. 

Modan  Lamaafai. BByaMmd  d«  Variooar,  x jl. 

JDritpradaneaaodPoliCieal  Baoaoni]r,..Ria»Bi>d  Hamar  Milk,  mu. 

EnglMb  Law, Mark  8L  O'flbaaghnany,  hjuju,  r JUBA. 

Anatooiy  and  Physiokicy, J.  Haanr  Coibatt,  m.d.,  VM,cad» 

MedieiDa, DaaliCC  OHToooor,  b.a^  M  b. 

0argary Wm.  K.  Taaoar,  m.b.,  f.  aad  i.Ji.044. 

Malaria  Madioa, Pareall  O^Laary,  b.  at.L^  m^.,  x.BYr.B.t. 

Midwifary, Jothoa  R.  Barvar,  B.A.,  11.B. 


Madieal  JorbpnidaBaa }  S^.PXt"*""^'  "•"•^t  ».»••.«- 

jBWRw  «an>pnMiwOT, }  Fuiaall  CLaary,  B.  at.  1^  MO.,  iij»h  F^-*. 

SBftnaarlqg, Alazaodar  Jaak, 


The  total  number  of  students  in  1873-&  was  260,  distributed  hi : 

FMtthy  of  Alto, 04— Matrioulatad, 88 

"  Law, 7-         "  7 

'*  Bladieina, 17&~         **  154 

"  Bag^aaariof, 1»^        ^  19 


Of  the  Matriculated  Students,  there  were  116  Bomaa  Catholics,  110 
Episcopal,  10  Presbyterians,  2  other  denominations. 

SCHOLABSHtPS,  XXHOUnOKSi  AVD  PBBBB. 

The  Coundl  disposes  of 

ao  Jaidor  8eliolanbiB»-falBa  X94— 4b  Fteaalty  of  Arta. 
i     **  ^  9l>-ln8eboolor£iifioaeriM. 

6  «*  **  **       S»-lnFaeiAtyoflladiaiaa. 
a     ••              **                «•       90-in  Faeuhy  of  Law. 

7  Sanior  fldiolaiabi|ia  **  40— io  Faeuil^  of  Arto. 
1  **  **  **  40-ia  Faeoliy  of  Laau 
3  Exhibitiona  ^       90  for  3  yaan. 

3       do.  "        15r<ir3     *« 

S       do.  **       lOforS     ** 

S  PriBea  hi  fiitlMi  Friaa  ChnspMithio. 

9     ^         G»ak  or  Latin         "* 

S  ExkibitloiM  ia  Faeuky  of  Madlelna,  valoa  of  £9tL 

S       do  0cbool  dC  A^ioaarioc.  **         £80. 

Fnm  the  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1874^  it  appears 
that  the  CpUege  received  9,6372.  for  the  entire  work  of  the  jemt.  Of  thia  sum 
all  but  81L  48,  (for  College  Fees  and  Fines)  was  from  the  Government 

The  expenditures  were,  Salaries  4,910^ ;  for  Scholarships,  Exhtbitiona,  and 
Prizes  1,272^;  for  library  189/L;  for  Apparatus,  iko,  1451;  for  Mnseom  and 
Botanic  Gkrden  4781;  Printing,  ikc^  13U 

,UNivr.  • 
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QUEE3rS  COLLEGE,  GALWAT. 


Queen's  Coixbok,  Gjllwat,  was  founded  Dec.  80, 1845,  opened  for  sta- 
dents  Oct  80, 1849,  and  down  to  1874  bad  receiTed  1,271  admissions. 
Of  these  1,150  matriculated.  The  mixed  character  of  the  attendance  is 
shown  by  the  record — 570  Roman  Catholics,  429  Estabb'shed  Church, 
270  Presbyterians,  29  WeskyaBS,  17  Independenta,  9  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Organization  with  Faculties,  and  the  Curriculum  as  to  Studies  and 
1%rm8  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  Belfast  and  Cork.  The  following 
table  exhibits: 

fin)f9999r*k»f9.  hemmkentt,  •  JKtitdtmU. 

Grwk, D'Arey  W.  TlMMB|iMimi.A 98.... 

Latin, TIkndm  M ifaira,  I.L.D., 36.... 

Hathrmatiei, Gems*  JohrnlM  Alman,  ll.d., 44. . . , 

Natural  PhiloMtplif, Arthw  L.  Cnrtk,  Lkv., SI U 

"!Sdi£2iMiS:'^1'»«"  w-  »'»«^  "-"^ »••• 

Chemistry, ....TbomaaH.  Rowimt.  vh.d., 61 84 

Matarai  Bittoiy '^cS'Ei?;.!!!^.!*!:.":!:."!!::."^^^^^^    » ^ 

Minemloiy  aDdG«olb^,....Wiii.  Kinf,  D.  Be., 

Modem  Laflfuam Charle*  Geiiler,  rH.s 84 S97 

Joriiprod. and lUil.  Boon.,.. WiliamLuplon,  H.A. 8 flS 

Eoflish  Law, William  B.  Campim,  Q.C., 9 T7 

Anatomy  ami  Phytielogy,... John  Gfcland,  M.S.,  F.B.a., 78 ITIt 

Practiea  of  Medicine, Ntebolas  Colahan,  ii.d.,  f.b.b.,  Edin., 81 96 

Practice  oTBoffeiy,.... JaroeeV.  Brown,  k.d.,  L ■..c.a i., SI 48 

llater ia Mediea, .Joseph  P.  ^*«  I'D.,  H.e.K.......... 91 66 

«;f,.sf.—  )  Richard  Doherty,  M.Dn  Bon.  ▼.?.,  OlMlet.  I      ,.  ,. 

Midwiftry J     SocDuh....... }  -  " ^ 

Civil  Enfineerinf, Edward  Townwnd,  m.a 10 348 

Medioal  Jaritprndeooe, Jewph  P.  ^c^  m.o.,  hch., 31 OS 


The  President  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1878-74  remarks : 

What  we,  who  haye  been  intnisted  by  your  Migesty  with  the  administration 
of  this  Colle^r  haye  from  the  time  of  its  ft>UDdation  down  to  the  present  longed 
for  has  been — ^Rest;  the  opportunity  of  patiently  and  silently  endeayoring  to 
deyelop  the  institution,  and  attract  round  it  the  sympathies  of  a  people  whose 
history  and  traditions  prove  them  to  have  been  ever  devoted  to  the  attainment 
of  learning. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  satisfaction  to  myself  and  the  Prolesaors,  who 
have  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  fiice  of  a  most  rigorous  opposition, 
struggled  with  me  to  plant  in  this  remote  part  of  your  dominions  an  institution 
which  should  be  at  once  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  of  loyahy  to  yonr  Maj- 
esty, to  know  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  rain,  but  that  &ey  have  been 
recognized  and  approved  by  moBi  eminent  and  influential  men  of  aU  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  append  extracts  from  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Gtadstone's  Ubtversitj 

Bill  for  Ireland,  in  which  the  Premier's  remarks  to  the  disparagement  c( 

the  success  of  this  College,  are  answered. 

Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair  (late  Postmaster-Genoal).  The  case  must  be  a  strong  one 
to  JustiQr  the  extinction  of  a  college  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  West  m  Ire- 
land. At  present  you  have  DobUn  College  for  the  East,  Cork  for  the  South, 
and  Belfast  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  ^  you  suppress  Oalway  College,  the 
whole  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  left  destitute  of  means  of  higher  culture  for  ita 
population.    There  is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  such  a  college  is  more  import- 
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ant  la  ICanster  and  Ulster  the  populationa  are  mndi  larger  and  wealthier 
than  in  Gonnanght^  and  the  towns  of  Belfitft  and  Cork  are  flooriehing  from  their 
commercial  enterprise.  In  Connaugfat^  on  the  other  hand,  jou  have  the  little 
town  of  Gal  way,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  maintaining  with  singolar  vigor  its 
College.  Gal  way  has  decreased  in  population  in  twenty  years  by  10,0(%  per- 
sons, and  yet  its  College  has  not  decreased,  for  in  1861  it  had  144  students,  and 
in  1871  it  had  still  141. .  Small  as  this  number  may  appear,  it  is  higer  than  any 
of  the  seventeen  colleges  in  Cambridge,  with  two  exceptions,  Trinity  and  St 
John's.  I  will  not  foUow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  into  the  money  appraise- 
ment of  each  student,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  attach  much  importance 
to  that  line  of  argument  He  would  tar  more  willingly  rest  the  question  upon 
the  quality  of  the  worlc  done  than  upon  its  quantity  or  its  cost  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done^  there  is  no  question  that  Galway  at  present  stands  at 
tiie  head  of  the  three  colleges.  At  the  last  University  examination,  out  of  fif- 
teen first-class  honors  awarded  to  the  three  colleges,  Galway — the  smallest 
numerically — won  no  less  than  seven.  In  competitions  for  the  public  service, 
Galway  College  has  always  held  a  conspicuous  place.  I  have  therefore  shown 
that,  while  educationally  Galway  College  is  a  decided  success,  numerically  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  failure.  But  it  is  chieflv  because  it  has  thoroughly 
fulfilled  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  I  plead  for  Galway.  Our  intention 
was  to  found  colleges  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  might  study  irrespectr 
ive  of  their  religrious  creeds.  Belfast  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  this  point  of 
view,  for  out  of  368  students,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  only  nineteen  have 
been  Roman  Catholics.  But  with  Cork  and  Galway  the  principle  of  united 
education  has  flourished.  Out  of  1,536  Roman  Catholics  who  have  entered 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  nearly  1,400  were  in  the  colleges 
of  Galway  and  Cork.  It  is  true  that  Gkilway  and  Cork  are  much  dialiked  by  the 
clerical  party  in  Ireland,  yet  that  is  not  because  Roman  Catholics  do  not  fre- 
quent them,  but  because  they  do. 

Sir  William  V.  Haroourt  (late  SoUcttor-GeneraL) — Some  years  ago  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli,)  had  an  original 
theory  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were  due 
to  a  moist  climate  and  a  mehincholy  ocean.  Well,  Galway  was  the  headquart- 
ers of  moisture,  and  it  was  washed  all  along  its  shores  by  a  most  melancholy 
ocean.  Therefore,  it  had  need  of  all  the  consolations  of  philosophy  whicli 
Boetbiua  or  any  body  else  could  afford.  Why,  then,  extinguish  the  glimmering 
light  of  Galway  ?  The  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  the 
other  night,  depreciating  the  character  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  were 
somewhat  less  than  just,  and  certainly  much  less  than  generous;  for,  consider- 
ing the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been  maintained,  these 
colleges  deserved  a  sympathy  and  support  He  never  could  understand  the 
test  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government  applied  to 
the  College  of  Galwav  when  he  excluded  (torn  his  consideration  the  graduates 
in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  an- 
swered conclusively  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfiiir,)  who  said  there  must  be  in  a  poor  country 
a  number  of  professional  men  who  lived  by  their  professional  exertions.  Per- 
haps Galway  required  a  very  large  supply  of  medical  men,  and  certainly  with 
regard  to  law,  that,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  superfluous  article  there. 
His  right  hon.  fiiend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  might  as  well  pro- 
pose to  extinguish  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Galway  in  order  to  please 
the  Ultramontane  wreckers  of  that  country.  Certainly  the  House  would  never 
consent  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Galway. 

Professor  Fawcett — ^He  protested  against  the  whole  system  of  estimating  the 
utility  of  the  system  as  an  auctioneer,  a  salesman,  or  an  appraiser  would  esti- 
mate it;  and  we  could  have  little  expected  such  a  mode  of  appraising  results 
from  a  Prime  Minister  who,  above  all  others,  was  distinguished  for  his  high  cul- 
ture and  his  great  scholarship.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  upon 
this  plan,  where  was  be  going  to  stop?  If  Galway  College  were  to  be  abol- 
ished, why  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  few  hours  afterwards  recommend  Her 
Majesty  to  fill  up  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Tbeok)gy  in  the  University  of  Oxford? 
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What  was  the  jostiflcation  of  maaj  of  the  ooUeges  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman^a 
own  UniTersity  ?  Last  session  serenty-fiTe  students  entered  at  Galwaj  College^ 
which  had  an  income  of  10,000^  a  year.  At  ICagdalen  College  only  twenty* 
fiye  students  matriculated,  and  its  rerenaes  were  said  to  be  40,0001.  a  year. 
The  arithmetical  argument,  therefore,  in  favor  of  abolishing  ICagdalen  College 
was  twelye  times  as  strong  as  it  was  in  fayor  of  abolishiDg  (^Iway  College. 
But  take  the  yery  college  of  which  the  right  hoa  gentleman  was  so  distiogui^ed 
a  member.  The  ayerage  matriculations  at  Christ  Church  were  seyenty  a  year. 
This  was  abont  the  number  matriculated  at  Galway.  But  compare  the  revenues 
of  the  two  Colleges!  I(  then,  the  arithmetical  argument  were  pressed  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  arrive  at  some  very  awkward 
results.  To  prove  the  necessi^  of  destroying  Queen's  College,  Galway,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  laid  down  the  extraordinary  doctrine  that  no  one  was  to 
be  considered  a  University  student  unless  he  was  a  student  in  arts;  and  he 
added  that  every  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  Universities  would  indorse 
Urn  opinion.  Now  be  (Mr.  Fawcett)  emphatically  denied  the  assertion,  and 
most  University  authorities  would  confirm  his  statement  If  the  Premier's 
opinion  was  well  founded,  what  became  of  the  4,000  Scotch  students  on  whom 
he  dwelt  so  much  ?  They  were  not  all  students  in  arts.  As  he  was  informed, 
at  least  one-half  of  them  were  professional  students.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  him  to  be  exposed  to  the  whole  current 
of  University  reform. 

When  the  House  oonsidered  the  drourostances  of  the  country,  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  and  the  threats  of  constant  Parlia* 
mentary  interference,  Instead  of  these  colleges  being  a  failure,  it  proved  that  a 
strong  desire  was  really  felt  by  the  Irish  people  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  united  education.  What  do  we  find  upon  looking  back  a  few  years.  The 
figures  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proved  that  up  to  1865  these  col- 
lies were  in  a  state  of  progress — ^from  that  year  they  began  to  decline.  Was 
this  an  accidental  circumstance?  In  1866  began  the  poli<7' of  denouncing  these 
colleges.  In  1866  Archbishop  Cullen  said  that  those  parents  and  gnardians 
who  permitted  their  children  to  attend  these  colleges  were  unworthy  of  the  sac- 
raments of  the  Church,  and  should  be  excluded  from  them.  Just  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Clonfort,  declared  that  those  fathers  and  mothers 
who  persisted  in  sending  their  chUdren  to  receive  this  kind  of  education  disre- 
garded the  warnings,  entreaties,  and  decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
that  tliose  who  were  guilty  of  such  conduct  shoiUd  be  deprived  of  the  Holy  Sac* 
raments  and  the  Eucharist  Was  there  ever  a  more  cruel  cowardly — he  would 
even  say  a  more  inhuman-Hlenunciation  ever  uttered?  Why,  this  bishop  could 
not  have  used  stronger  language  if  these  parents  had  been  sending  a  daughter 
to  prostitution,  or  a  son  to  some  sink  of  vice. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. — He  wished  to  remind  the  House  of  the  history  of 
Galway  College.  It  yras  planted  now  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  poor  district, 
and  on  a  soil  inhospitable  to  learning.  The  town  in  which  it  was  established  had 
dwindled  away,  owing  to  commercial  reasons,  and  before  many  years  a  rival  es- 
tablishment was  set  up  in  its  immediate  proximity,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  thwarting  its  labor  and  impeding  its  progresa  Meanwhile  fh>m  Synod  after 
Synod  went  forth  decree  after  decree  fUhninating  spiritual  penalties  of  the  most 
atrocious  character  against  the  students  and  .the  parents  of  the  students  who 
were  receiving  their  Question  within  its  walls.  It  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, but  its  foundations  were  planted  on  the  rock;  it  was  called  a  Godless  Col- 
lege, but  it  held  to  the  path  of  duty ;  it  was  recovering,  it  had  reoovered  fh>m 
its  earliest  difficulties;  it  had  survived  the  ourses  and  the  imprecations  of  its 
spiritual  enemies,  and  then  suddenly,  in  the  moment  of  its  greatest  usefulness 
and  of  its  returning  prosperity,  the  right  hon«  gentleman,  emulating  the  fame 
of  the  man  who,  aooording  to  the  poet,  is  described  as  having  done 

*  TtM  doobl*  M«ril«M  to  tbinM  dlriiM, 
Fint  roUiad  the  raDe,  tben  dsfkMd  th«  iMm/ 

proposed  to  blot  it  out  fK>m  the  fkoe  of  the  country  which  it  adorned,  and  firom 
among  the  people  in  whose  aflfectioiis  it  had  found  a  place. 
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uinioj>0cnoif. 

It  is  diflScult  for  American  Educators  to  understand  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  through  the  PresSi  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  have  so  persistentij  opposed  the  Queen^s  Unirer- 
sity  and  Colleges,  and  the  more  recent  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
reorganize  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  in  so  doing  to  make  the  rast 
endowments  of  Trinity  College  STatlable  for  the  direct  culture  of  all 
classes  and  creeds,  and  to  affiliate  all  the  larger  secondary  schools,  and 
the  special  University  of  the  Catholics  with  other  institutions  of  similar 
grades  in  Ireland.  Wisely  or  unwisely  in  reference  to  ultimate  purposesi 
the  effect  of  this  opposition,  is  to  leave  the  higher  education  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  behind  that  of  either  Scotland  or  England,  and  to  make 
institutions  of  learning  the  nurseries  of  sectarian  Jealousy  and  animosity. 
That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  been  ui\jusUy  and  unwisely  treated 
in  the  school  and  ecclesiastical  Legislation  of  the  British  Government,  is 
now  generally  conceded,  as  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  Acts  of  Henry  YIII.| 
which  forbade  the  education  of  children  in  the  iaith  of  their  parents  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  all  schemes  of 
National  Education  in  which  proselytism  was  an  avowed  or  latent  object, 
the  establishment  of  institutions  studiously  guarded  against  the  ascend* 
ance  in  management  and  instruction  of  any  one  denomination,  and  the 
placing  of  all  religious  bodies  on  a  common  platform  of  legal  equality  and 
protection — clearly  demonstrate.  But  in  the  former  repudiated  policy  and 
penal  legislation  must  we  look  for  the  springs  of  existing  social  and  polit- 
ical opinions  and  action. 

Prof.  Sullivan,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  re-issued  in  1866,  at  the  time  when  the 
provisions  and  acceptance  of  ^e  Supplementary  Charter  of  the  Queen's 
University  were  under  discussion,  presents  the  historical  aspects  quite 
strongly. 

The  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  Irish  Catholics— >tbe  represent- 
atives of  that  Irish  nation  which  had  maintained  for  centuries  a  struggle  witii 
British  power,  and  had  just  begun  to  emerge  from  the  raort  disgraceful  persecu* 
tion  ever  waged  against  any  people-<- without  churches  wherein  to  worship  God, 
without  solioolB  wherein  to  educate  their  cbUdreUf  without  real  property,  scMrft 
upon  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  their  anceetorB)  posteased  of  little  or  no 
'bram  or  hand-skill,  because  the  acquisition  of  both  bad  been  alike  forbidden  to 
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tbeiii  in  fheir  own  land,  and  if  mespind  dsewliere,  Uiqr  wera  pneticdif  pr»- 
doded  from  their  exeraae.  Thia  people,  ao  often  deacribed  aa  incapaMe  of  im- 
provementk  aa  boetile  to  the  gfowth  or  apread  of  cJTflitafion,  did  nol  sink  inio 
the  aloogfa  of  deqiair,  bat  noSif  aet  to  work  to  create  the  material  and  intdlee- 
toal  elementa  of  coltare.  BTOiy  tnde  which  did  not  requira  fcr  ita  pradica 
long  training  nnder  akilled  workmen,  or  from  the  exeraae  of  which  thej  bad 
not  been  wboUj  ezdoded,  waa  aoon  oeeupied  by  them ;  oomaMroe,  which  r»- 
qnirea  no  skill  of  hand,  hot  only  intelligence  and  aoooe  tninin^  became  theiis 
aa  the  markets  opened  to  them.  And  aa  thej  grew  in  wealth,  tfaej  craoted 
churches  and  aeliool%  and  ohimatelj  ooUegea. 

The  qoalificationa  of  the  miyority  of  Catholic  lay  teachcta  coold  not  have 
been  of  a  Tery  high  order  forty  or  fifty  years  aga  At  that  time  the  pMti^ 
many  of  whom  had  had  the  advantage  of  education  in  Oootinental  Univeratiei^ 
were  neceasarOy  the  beat  edacated  men  in  the  Catholic  body,  juat  aa  Proteatant 
detgymen  of  the  Batabhahed  Chnrcfa  in  England  and  in  Ireland  are  amongst 
the  beat  edacated  men,  taken  aa  a  body,  in  the  coontry.  It  waa  therefore  aai- 
aral  that,  whenever  a  achool  waa  aet  op  by  priests,  Catholic  children  aboold  be 
aent  to  it ;  Jost  aa  among  Protestants,  the  great  mi^rity  of  acboola  are  in  the 
handa  of  deigyaien.  Priesta  were  in  foct  oUiged  to  set  np  sefaoc^  for  the 
edacation  of  atudenta  for  their  own  order,  to  aapply  the  gap  caaaad  by  the  aop> 
preasion  of  thoae  eoeleaiastical  foondationa  on  the  Continent  apoo  which  the 
Iriah  Charch  had  hitherto  depended  for  the  training  of  candidatea  for  the  mia- 
aion.  Bat  theae  achoola  had  no  endowmente  for  their  aopport;  and  hence  it 
became  neceasary  to  widen  their  range  by  the  adaussion  of  lay  popila  aa  wdl 
aa  eodesiaatics,  in  order  to  insure  a  oontinoous  prorision  for  maintaining  them 
in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Aa  theae  clerical  schools  grew  op^  the  Cathcfic  lay 
riaarical  achoola  of  a  better  daas  disappeared ;  jnat  aa  the  primary  achoob  dkl 
when  the  national  achoola  drew  off  the  ordinary  pQpila»  whose  feea  enabled 
teachers  to  support  those  achoola.  The  lay  teacher  oookl  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  derical  for  many  reaaona,  but  especially  for  one— tlie  natural  deaire  of 
parente  to  oombme  religiooa  with  aecolar  uistructkm.  The  reaolt  of  the  compe- 
tition, or  rather  of  ite  cosmtion,  ia  ahown  by  the  foci  that  at  least  foar-llftbs  of 
the  Catholic  malea  receiving  superior  education  in  1861,  were  being  educated  in 
achoola  conducted  by,  or  nnder  the  tmmediato  direction  of,  prieata.  Every  day 
this  proportkm,  or  disproportion,  will  increaae,  until,  ultimately,  all  the  intenne- 
diate  education  of  CaAolica  shall  have  passed  into  their  handa. 

There  are  at  preaent  (1866)  in  Ireland,  sixty-seven  such  iDtermediato  adioota 
oondqcted  by  dergymen.  Of  these,  twenty-foor  are  dk>cesan  aeminariea,  in  all 
of  which,  with,  I  believe^  one  exception,  ky  aa  wdl  aa  ecrlfwiaariffil  atudsnte 
are  admitted ;  twenty-eight  are  classical  schoota^  belonging  to  eight  different 
religious  orders ;  and  fifteen  are  classical  sdiooh,  maintained  by  aecolar  priestly 
or  under  their  immediate  direction.  Several  of  theae  achoola  may  be  foirly 
ranked  as  intermedia^  odlegesi  Irish  boys  are  also  aent  in  conaMlenble  num- 
bers to  similar  collegiate  achoola  in  England. 

Considering  the  drcumstances  of  the  country,  the  short  time  that  has  dapaed 
amce  the  first  partial  emandpation  of  education  was  eifected,  the  absence  of 
any  considerable  endowments,  but»  above  all,  the  foci  that  the  fldd  of  adenoe 
waa  entirely  dosed  te  Catholica— and  even  still  continues  practically  doaed  te 
them — the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  coUegiato  and  intermediate  adioola 
ia  creditable  to  the  Iriah  clergy.  It  muat,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  ia 
much  room  for  improvement  The  daasipal  hmguagea  are  not  teught  in  soch  a 
way  as  to  lay  a  suffidently  solid  and  extensive  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
acquirement  of  that  accurate  critical  knowledge,  which  ia  one  of  the  diief  ob- 
jecte  of  academical  education.  Mathematica,  for  whKh  the  generality  of  Iriah 
atudenta  exhibita  true  aptitude,  are  too  often  teught  in  the  antk|uated  foaluon 
of  the  pedagoguea  of  the  last  generation,  but  not  with  the  thoroi^shneeB  which 
often  diatinguiahed  them.  The  demente  of  the  phyakad  adenoea  can  hardly  be 
sakl  to  be  effldentiy  taught  in  any  of  them.  An  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  lawa  of  the  pbyaical  universe  must,  henceforward,  form  an  oaacntial 
element  of  all  real  education ;  while,  independent  of  ite  hitiinaic  value,  a  knoiri- 
edge  of  pbyaical  sdence,  generally  diffused  among  the  upper  and  middle 
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of  IrelAnd,  would  be  the  mcwt  eflbctiTe  and  pnctictl  ifeiiniilant  of  the  deTelop- 
meat  and  gprowth  of  Buooeaaftil  industij.  The  backward  state  of  this  branch 
of  education  in  Catholic  schools  is  T9tj  easily  acooanted  for.  In  the  first  place, 
the  physical  sciences  require  experimental  illustration,  which  is  expensive;  and 
in  the  second,  the  teachers  haye  not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  those  sub- 
jects themselves,  or,  above  all,  of  woricing  in  proper  practical  laboratories. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  of  the  mkldle  and  Jower  educational  strata  de- 
pends upon  the  intellectual  force  sent  down  from  the  University.  Just  as  the 
brain  receives  through  the  senses  the  peroeption  of  things,  and  sends  back 
through  the  proper  nerves  the  force  of  volition ;  so  the  educational  brain  re- 
ceives the  rudimental,  or  rather  amorphic  ideas  of  the  lower  schools,  fiuhions 
and  develops  them,  and  sends  back  to  the  schools  and  to  society  that  intellect- 
ual nerve-force  which  somehow  always  in  the  end  operates  upon  society,  through 
the  persons  of  its  educated  men.  Take  the  Protestant  intermediate  education 
of  England  and  Ireland.  All  the  heads  of  its  great  schools  are  Univernty  men. 
These  schools  command  the  permanent  or  temporary  services  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates  as  teachers,  who  bring  down  into  them  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  educational  brain,  and  initiate  the  youth  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of 
their  respective  Universities.  Thus  the  intellectual  force  of  Oxford  and  CSam- 
bridge  is  felt  through  the  JBnglish  schools.  The  most  obscure  village  school  of 
Scotland  is  under  iSie  direct  influenoe  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  80  in  Ireland 
the  Protestant  schools  are  extensions  of  Trinity  College,  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  central  institutbn,  and  feeling  through  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  more  or 
less,  the  pulsation  of  every  wave  of  scientiflc  progress. 

But  where  is  the  center  of  intellectual  force  for  Irish  Catholic  education? 
Does  the  University  of  Dublin  perform  that  fUnction  ?  Do  the  Queen's  Colleges  ? 
What  link  of  connection  exists  between  thoae  institutions  and  Catholic  collegi- 
ate schools?  What  intellectual  authority  have  the  prolessora  of  the  former  in 
the  latter?  To  what  extent  do  those  Universities  influence  the  course  of  study, 
the  method  of  teaching,  the  class-books  of  the  schools?  Do  the  youth  of  those 
schools  look  upward  to  them  as  the  goal  of  their  studies  ?  The  graduates  of 
the  existing  Irish  Universities  may  occasionally  teach  in  the  schools;  text-books 
written  by  their  professora  may  be  used  in  them ;  even  students  may  be  specially 
prepared  there  for  the  Universities;  but  these  are  all  like  acddents-^foreign 
elements — ^which  aflfeot  not  the  general  character  of  the  schools. 

A  Memorial  on  University  Education,  signed  by  twenty-nine  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Home  Affiiirs  in  1866,  sets  forth  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  population  in  the  following  terms : 

Whilst  the  minority  of  the  Irish  people  were  thus  suffering,  great  educational 
privileges  were  conferred  by  the  State  on  the  minority  of  the  nation ;  and  a 
Protestant  University,  with  subsidiary  institutions,  was  established  and  endowed. 

Trinity  College,  or  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  landed  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  199,673  acres,  or  100th  part  of  the  whole  acerage  of  Ireland.  These 
lands,  valued  according  to  the  very  reduced  standard  of  1861  at  92,3602.  per 
annum  are,  it  is  stated,  let  at  low  rents;  but  still  the  income  and  influence  de- 
rived from  such  extensive  landed  property  must  be  considerable. 

The  advantages  offered  by  an  institution  so  richly  endowed  have  always  at- 
tracted great  numbere  to  its  lecture  halls.  At  present  there  are  1,600  students 
on  its  roll,  the  fees  reoeived  ih>m  whom  average  the  large  sum  of  30,000/.  a  year. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  amount  originally  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings,  the  Crown,  at  the  petition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  gave  from 
time  to  time  considerable  sums  for  their  extension.  Thus,  in  1698  we  find  a 
grant  of  3,0001,  in  1709  6,0002.,  in  1717  another  of  6,0002.«  in  1721  a  third  sum 
of  6,0002.,  and  in  1761  a  fourth  of  the  same  amount,  6,0002.  In  1763  the  grant 
was  raised  to  10,0002.,  and  in  1766  to  20,0002.  In  1767  a  further  grant  was 
made  of  10,0002!,  and  in  1787  of  3,0001 

In  addition  to  the  large  pecuniary  resources  possessed  by  the  College,  and 
the  immense  influenoe  resulting  fit>m  its  extensive  landed  property,  it  has  the 
presentation  to  benefices^  some  of  them  with  an  income  of  over  1,0002.  a  year. 
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TI»wdwwailag!mmioftd\ftbm  PmIhM  tT«if<wity  qf  IWhBa  do  act  itop 

willi  it  ara  soittHvd  tfaRMglMMI  IrelBid,aDd  poMHi 
to  ptitbythiiWw  the  Boyal  SchocH 
8Bith%  Sehooli.  Ihaj  nqr  be  eovMend  at 
intended  exduilfely  fcr  tiw  benefit  of  meoiben  eT  the  BMabfiebed  Cfanrdi, 
ehhoagfa  a  few  boye  of  other  leJigions  dwiiwiiiMitinni  me  ncmuMWiany  ndmiited; 
nnd tfaey wtrwe fety hugeiy eg  fcedeti  fcr the  rnumteni Uniremty.  Agreet 
pcoportaon  of  the  heede  and  tntora  of  tbeee  Khooli  uv  ncmben  of  TiMtj 
College;  ell  the  beedi^  vith  two  or  thne  e»fff>thw>  mn  ileiyjmeu  of  the 
EetablMwdGhnrefa;  inine^  totbew  iiiiUmy«ue  are  attached  153  KzhibitioBn 
for  the  popOe  who  paai  flom  their  haDe  ID  tiw  Univenitjr  of  Doblin. 

It  is  true  that  fer  the  hMt  few  Toan  Soman  Oatholiei^  aa  wdl  as  PratcstaBt 
IKseenten^  hare  been  admitted  to  eertain  aeiioianiiipo  in  the  Umrenitr  of 
Doblm ;  Irat  theoe  are  ■eaybwdnfiffli  mhaiarMpa,  ^Mog  no  i%fat  to  the  Unn 
Tenitj  Fnmffhtee,  or  to  share  in  the  govenunent  of  the  CoHefce,  whidi,  aoeord- 
IngtodieBqjalOomniianoDof  1863,  is'a  PkoteHanlinetitntiott,  hi  most  ofHi 
esscwtini  duunderistioB,'  as  It  was  at  its  faondation  bj  Qneen  Elkabeth. 

AH  the  heads  of  THoi^  OoUege^  the  prDvoal;  vice-iHOfoai,  f<41owa,  scfadlaii 
on  the  foundation,  Ae^  are  and  most  be  members  of  the  Established  Omrdi, 
and  the  provost,  Tioe-provooti  and  neailj  ail  the  fellows  are  denfjinen.  Three 
ftoftsstitiliips  in  the  UniToni^  School  of  Phjaic^  in  aeecrdanoe  with  a  reonH 
Act  of  Pteliamentt  and  aonm  Professorships  of  •  sobordinate  chancier,  are  in- 
deed open  to  Obthotica;  bat,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  aD  the  PiuiiasofB  sre  Protest- 
ants  with  the  exception  of  the  Pirofessor  of  ItaHan  and  SpanislL 

Trinity  CoUeso  was  foonded  bj  Qoeen  SBsabeth  as  a  bolwarlc  of  Am  Protest- 
ant religion  in  Irehmd  apainst  OsthoUdty.  Untflthojesr  1793,  all  Hsstndentib 
as  well  as  others  belonging  to  it|  wereoMiged  to  sabacribe  the  Thiity-nine  Ar- 
ticles. About  33  per  oent»  of  ito  stndents  even  now  are  DiTinit7  stodents  of 
the  Established  Gborcfa;  its  whole  teaching  is  based  on  tiie  Protestant  religian, 
the  walks  it  publishes  are  imboed  with  an  antt-Gatholic  apiriti  and  serersl  who 
entered  its  balla  as  CatliolicB,  hsTO,  during  their  Unirenl^  ooorssy  or  altar 
wards,  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

The  Emancipation  Act  of  1829.haTmg  |daoed  OsthoUcs  on  •  footing  of  oril 
and  political  eqoalitj  with  the  rest  of  Her  K^jesty^  solgects^  it  waa  manlfesi 
that  the  edocational  aaoendancj  of  a  miiioritj  ooold  not  long  be  m^tntamo^ 
throogfa  the  monopolj  enjoyed  bj  Trinitr  GoQege, 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  established  in  1845,  with  the  nrowed  otject  of 
aflbrding  to  all  plssses  in  Irehnd  Uaitorally  edoodion  on  equal  terms.  Over 
200,000Z  hsTO  up  to  the  present  been  expended  on  the  bnldiag%  fantture^  and 
repairs  of  these  Colleges^  the  sum  annually  voted  by  Pariiament  for  their  suj^Mvt 
is  over  24,0001.,  besides  l,800t  a  year  to  the  Qoeen*8  XTniversi^,  which  exists 
only  for  their  ndvantage. 

Notwithstanding  this  proftise  expenditure^  the  Queen's  OoDeges  hate;  as  for 
as  Obthc^ios  are  oonoemed,  not  only  foiled  to  attain  the  olgcct  for  whkh  tbey 
were  founded,  but  have  been  gradually  drifting  into  Preteetantism.  Bd&st 
OoUege  is  almost  exclusively  Presbyterian,  and  in  Ooric  and  Galwaj,  although 
dtoatod  In  Catholic  distric^  the  great  majoritj  of  the  heads  and  profossois  are 
Protestants  of  various  religioos  denominationB. 

If  the  Queen's  Colleges  had  corresponded  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
established,  the  great  majority  of  tiie  stodents  should  be  Catholics,  who  are  77 
per  cent  of  the  inbabttants  of  Irdand,  not  Protestants^  who  are  onlf  23  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  are  amply  provided  for  in  Trinity  CoBege.  But 
what  is  the  fectT  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  studeots  of  those  oolkges  sre 
Protestants^  while  leas  than  25  per  cent  profess  the  feith  of  the  great  nujority 
of  the  people,  a  proportion  totally  inadequate  to  represent  tiie  number  of  Cath- 
olics who,  by  their  sodal  position  and  preliminary  studies  have  a  right  to  as- 
pire to  a  Univenity  education.  We  may  add  that  even  of  this  minority  of 
Catholic  stodents  a  eonstderahle  number  lifequent  the  Queen's  Coflegea,  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or  tempted  by  the  abundant  allurements  held  out 
to  them.  Hence,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  total  population  of  this 
country,  or  the  large  sums  eaqwnded  on  those  ooDegei^  the  number  of  young 
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mea  of  all  denominationa  attending  them  ia  so  inconaiderable  that  they  muat  be 
admitted  to  be  a  signal  failure. 

The  result  of  the  mixed  sjotem  of  education  in  the  Queen^s  Colleges,  exdud* 
Ing,  as  it  does,  the  influences  of  religion,  is,  we  believe,  to  train  the  youthftil 
mind  in  indiflbrentism  to  every  creed  and  in  practical  infidelity,  which  tend  to 
subvert  the  throne  as  well  as  the  altar.  We  have,  thereforo,  deemed  it  our 
duty,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  teacfatog  of  our  Church,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
teaching  is  confirmed  by  experience,  to  declare  these  institutions  replete  with 
grave  and  intrinsic  danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  our  flocks. 

We  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to  some  restrictions  with  re* 
spcct  to  persona  aspiring  to  the  learned  professions,  and  th^  are  very  consider' 
able,  restrictions  which  tend  to  fbroe  Roman  Caiholics  into  one  of  the  two 
legally  recognized  Universities. 

In  1861  there  were  in  Ireland  8,360  Catholic  young  men  receiving  a  superior 
education  (*  Census,  1861/)  Now  upon  this  large  number  of  Catholics,  any  one 
of  whom  may  aspire  to  a  liberal  profession,  the  following  unfair  terms  are  pro- 
posed by  those  who  would  maintain  in  education  an  ascendancy  which  the 
legislature  long  since  abolished  in  civil  and  political  life,  or  would  give  educar 
tlonal  equality  at  tlte  cost  of  conscience. 

All  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  or  of  the  Queen's  Univereity,  can  be  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  end  of  three  years,  while  non-g^duates  can  not  be  called  until 
the  expiration  otjiue  years  from  the  date  of  their  registration  as  law  students. 

Graduates  are  obliged  to  attend  only  ^100  oourses  of  lectures,  eiiher  at  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  or  at  Trinity  College,  or  (in  the  case  of  students  of  the 
Queen's  University)  at  any  of  the  Provindal  Colleges,  while  non^graduates  are 
required  to  attend /o«r  courses,  viz.,  two  at  the  King's  Inns,  and  two  others  at 
Trinity  College.  Moreover,  graduates  are  required  to  attend  iweive  terms'  oomr 
moDs,  viz.,  six  in  the  King's  Inn,  and  six  in  anv  Inn  in  London,  while  non- 
graduates  are  required  to  attend  seventeen  terms' commons,  viz.,  nine  in  the 
King's  Inns  and  eight  in  England.  Finally,  the  fees  payable  by  graduates  are 
less  than  those  imposed  upon  non-graduates. 

With  regard  to  the  apprentices  of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  all  matriculated 
students  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  exempt  fVom  the 
preliminaiy  exammatlon  imposed  upon  others.  If  graduates,  they  are  admissi- 
ble to  the  practice  of  their  profession  two  years  sooner  than  non-graduate 
apprentices,  and  are  exempt  ffom  one  of  the  ooums  of  lectures  appointed  by 
the  Benchers  for  such  apprentices. 

All  Catholics  a.spiring  to  the  professions  just  mentioned  must  submit  to  these 
inconveniencies,  or  if  they  wish  to  avoid  them,  must  enters  Univereity  founded 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  Institutions 
oondemned  by  their  own  Church.  It  is  to  be  added  that  theaa  unfiiir  oonditions 
are  imposed  quite  irrespectively  of  proficiency  in  literature^  science,  or  law. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  pn^fession,  every  one  knows  the  high  value 
practitionere  and  the  public  set  on  the  degree  of  'Doctor  of  Medicine.'  But  no 
person  can  obtain  that  high  distinction  in  Ireland  without  becoming  a  member 
of  one  of  the  two  Universities  recognized  bv  law;  and  Catholic  medical  stu* 
dents  must  either  give  up  all  chance  of  ttiat  honor  «id  professional  advantage, 
or  trample  under  foot  their  self-respect^  by  entering,  contrary  to  their  religious 
principles,  one  of  the  institutions  which  their  Church  condemns. 

As  to  professors  in  colleges  and  tutors,  besides  the  injustice  to  the  person'^ 
themselves,  every  one  must  see  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  education  of  the 
nation  at  large^  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  superior  schools 
and  colleges  are  obliged  to  forego  a  University  education,  or  to  secure  it  at  the 
risk  of  endangering  the  most  unportant  interests. 

It  being  evident  fVom  the  statements  just  made  that  the  existhig  institu- 
tions recognized  by  the  State  do  not  put  University  education  within  the  reach 
of  Irish  Roman  Catbolica  on  terms  of  which  they  can  sa&ly  avail  themselves, 
or  on  prindples  approved  by  their  religion,  we,  thehr  pastors,  aided  by  their 

Sinerous  contributions,  determined  to  supply  this  great  want,  a&d  established 
e  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
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OBOmZATlOI. 

Tlie  foandatkm  of  a  Uniyenitj  to  which  Ontfadlie  frmOiei  waaU  he  ntidled 
to  tend  their  80ii8»  mm  suggested  bj  Mr.  Wjee,  in  1831;  toon  after  the  IriA 
EmanciiMitkin  Acts  had  pasinil  the  Britaah  Fsrihuneiiti  in  a  fcrmal 
ment  before  a  Seleet  Gommittee  of  tiie  House  of  OnsMnnns  raised  to 
the  whole  sabject  of  edncation  for  Ireland.  No  action  hsTing  fcDowed  his  so^- 
gestion,  the  sabject  was  brous^t  bj  him  before  a  large  public  meeting  held  aft 
Cork  in  1838,  and  again  m  1844.  In  1846  the  solQect  of  aedlflmicai  edncatkm 
in  Irehmd  was  meotiooed  m  the  Qneen's  Speedi,  end  a  bin  to  estabhdi  three 
prorindal  colleges  became  law.  These  ooDeges,  from  their  msectsrian  oigan- 
ization,  did  not  sstidy  die  Catholic  pert j,  and  the  attention  of  the  Cathotie 
Bishops  was  called  to  a  disttnctivelj  Oatholic  Unirenity  by  the  Pope  m  ceitaiB 
rescripts  in  1847  and  1848,  bat  no  steps  were  taken  till  1850,  when  Richard 
Derereox,  Esq.,  of  Wexford,  m  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  28,  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Speath, 
offered  to  begin  the  work  by  a  donation  of  20(ML  A  sabacription  was  soon 
after  began,  and  the  project  of  a  Catholic  Unireraity  in  Ireland,  apon  the 
model  of  the  Catholic  UniTernty  of  Loarain,  was  formslly  sdopted  by  the 
Kational  Synod  of  Thorles  in  1850,  and  a  oommittee,  consisting  of  four  arch- 
bishops, foor  saf&agan  bisliops,  eight  other  eodeidasticB  snd  eight  laymen,  was 
appointed  to  make  the  object  known  to  the  pablic  and  secore  the  means  neoea- 
saiy  for  its  establishmant  The  flist  pablic  collection  was  held  on  St  Pat* 
rick^s  Day,  March  17,  1855,  and  up  to  January,  1874,  the  som  of  186,7502.  had 
been  furnished  by  ▼oluntary  sobacriptions  (including  a  few  beqaests),  towards 
the  endowment  and  annual  expense  of  the  institution.  The  institution  as  a 
teaching  body  was  formally  oiganized  by  the  bishops  sssembled  in  synodal 
meeting  in  Dublin,  in  May,  1854,  and  the  installation  of  the  Tery  Ber.  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  as  Bector,*  on  the  4th  of  June  following.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  serend  professors  were  sppointed,  and  sdiool  was  formaDj 
opened  on  the  Feast  of  St  Malachi,  NoTcmber,  1854  The  work  received  the 
approval  of  the  Holy  Father  by  a  special  hnet,  in  which  be  bestowed  on  the  in- 
stitution all  the  canonical  rights  and  privileges,  and  gave  to  the  Bector  the  fecuHy 
of  conferring  degrees.  This  feculty  has  never  been  recognized  or  confirmed,  or 
conferred  de  novOf  by  the  English  Government 

OOYSBNMEHT. 

By  the  Statutes  of  the  UniTersity,  as  approved  by  the  Episcopal  Board  in 
1869,  its  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Bector,  assisted  by  a  Bectorial 
Council,  consisting  'of  the  Vice-Bector,  the  Dean  of  Faculties,  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges  or  Collegiate  Houses  (to  be  elected  annually  by  the  othersX 
and  six  additional  members  to  be  chosen  annually  by  their  respective  Facolties^ 
viz.,  two  representatives  from  that  of  Philosophy  snd  Letters  (one  from  each 
of  its  divisionsX  and  one  representative  from  each  of  the  others.*  There  is  be- 
sides a  Senate^  '  composed  of  the  Vice-Bector  and  Secretary,  the  Professor^ 
pennanent  Lecturers^  and  the  Heads  snd  Tutors  of  Colleges  or  CoUegiato 
Houses.    With  regard  to  the  Senate,  it  ia  further  provided  that  those  who^ 

*  TtM  pablieatioM  of  Dr.  Newuan,  while  be  bdd  dit  oOm  of  Raetor,  nad*  orifinally  to  fer> 
ihn  tfaa  intcrwU  of  thif  Uaivntity,  am  Talaabk  ooatributioBi  to  tiM  pnoManit  litcntora  of 
higher  edoeatioo. 
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hereafter,  being  of  st  leeet  seTen  years'  standing,  shall  bare  taken  the  degree 
of  Master  or  Doctor,  or  other  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  the  UniTersity,  ma  j  be 
admitted  members  of  the  Senate,  on  sach  oonditions  as  the  Senate  itself  shall 
fix.'  All  the  anthorities  of  the  Uniyersity  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Episcopal  Board,  consisting  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland.  The 
Bector,  Yioe-Bector,  and  Barsar  are  appointed  by  this  Board,  with  power  of 
reyocation,  ^pro  ftatu  et  arbitrioJ'  Tlie  definitiye  appointment  of  the  Professors 
also  rests  with  the  Bishops;  bat  *  whenever  a  ProAMBSorship  is  to  be  flUed  np^  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Bector,  hayfaig  consulted  the  Faculty  in  which  the  yacancy 
occurs,  to  present  to  the  Bishops  the  names  of  (at  least)  three  candidates.*  All 
the  officials  of  the  Uniyersity,  '  though  subject  to  remoyal  by  the  same  power 
that  appointed  them,  are  secure  of  the  permanence  of  their  appointments  tUl 
they  forfeit  them  by  some  olfense  against  religion  or  morals,  by  insubordinate 
conduct,  contentiousness,  incapacity,  or  other  obyious  disqualification,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  Coetus  Episooporum,  or  the  Episcopal  Board  of  the 
Uniyersity.' 

OBOAHISATIOX  OW  WAiSUVrOB, 

The  original  plan  contains  flve  Faculties:  Theology,  Law,  Ifedidne,  Phi- 
losophy, Letters  and  Science.  The  Faculty  of  Theology,  although  proyided 
with  professors,  and  granting  theological  degrees,  is  not  in  operation  as  a  teach- 
ing Faculty.  The  Faculty  of  Law  has  also  been  constituted,  and  Professors 
have  been  appointed :  but  we  do  not  learn  from  the  evidence  that  any  system 
of  instruction  has  as  yet  been  commenced  in  this  Faculty.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  however,  has  had  a  &!r  measure  of  success,  and  in  the  academical 
year  1873-4  had  86  students.  The  number  of  resident  students  in  Science  and 
Arts  was,  in  the  same  year,  30. 

Tlie  Professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  projected  are:  (1.)  Mathematics, 
(2.)  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  (3.)  Chemistry^  (4.)  Oeology  and  Mineralogy, 
(6.)  Botany,  (6.)  Zoology,  (7.)  Physiology,  to  which  (8.)  a  Professorship  of  As- 
tronomy was  to  have  been  added.  The  Gliairs  that  have  been  actuaUy  estab- 
lished are  those  of  Mathematics,  Natural  PhUosopby,  Chemistry,  and  Physi- 
ology.   There  are,  besides^  Lecturers  on  Botany  and  Zo51ogy,  and  on  G^logy. 

8TUDINT8. 

The  Students  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Resident  and  the  Non-Resi- 
dent,  or  Affiliated  Students,  the  latter  being  those  who  receive  their  education 
not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  University  itself,  but  in  colleges  in  the 
country,  which  are  affiliated  to  it,  and  which  are  visited  and  inspected  by  it 
The  Resident  Students  are  either  Interns  or  Eztems.  The  Intern  Students  are 
those  who  reside  in  the  Colleges^  or  Collegiate  Houses,  in  Dublin,  (three  such 
houses  are  mentioned  in  the  Calendar) ;  the  Extern  Students  are  those  who 
either  live  with  theh-  friends  in  Dublin  or  its  neighborhood,  or  who  reside  in 
lodging  houses  licensed  by  the  Rector  for  the  reception  of  students.  Both 
these  dasses  of  students  are^  by  the  Statutes,  and  by  the  regulations  published 
hi  the  Calendar  of  the  Uniyersity,  placed  under  very  strict  religious  discipline, 
even  the  Eztems  being  required  to  attend  Mass  and  General  Communion  on 
certain  days  in  the  year,  and  being  required  on  Sundays  and  other  days  of  obli- 
gation to  aflsemble  in  cap  and  gown  before  Mass,  to  answer  to  their  names,  and 
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Chen  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  chorch.  But  it  is  prorided  ia  the  Statutes  liia^ 
'  with  the  permiasioii  of  the  Rector,  and  oo  paymeiit  of  the  proper  fees^  any 
penoa  may  attend  the  schods  of  the  UnlTersity  on  any  partieiilar  oonrse  of 
lectare&  Such  persona  are  called  Amdiion.  Except  in  the  lectare-room,  they 
hare  no  connection  with  the  TJnivenity,  which  ia  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
their  conduct  or  their  Access  in  studies.  ....  In  order  to  become  formally 
SMeniSj  and  consequently  membera  of  the  UniverBity,  entitled  to  all  its  prir- 
ileges,  the  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  the  matriculation  ezaminatioii, 
and  place  themselTes  under  the  guidance  and  discipline  of  th^  Universitj.' 
And  it  appears  from  the  CTidence  that  non-Catholic  auditors  have  been  con- 
stantly admitted  to  the  lectures;  and  eren  to  compete  for  and  to  hold  exhibi- 
tions, although  the  last  priTilege  is  not  secured  to  them  by  the  Statutes.  B^ 
whatever  may  be  the  priTflege  of  non-Catholic  pupils,  it.  must  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain that  no  dissident  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  could  be  admitted  as  a 
professor  or  teacher  in  the  TTniTerBity.  The  Statutes  requim  that  each  Professor 
shall  malce  the  Profession  of  Faitli,  acccording  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Pope 
Pius  IT.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rector.  The  Rector,  who  must  always  be  in 
Priest's  orders,  has  to  make  the  same  profession,  in  addition  to  the  following 
promise: — '  Ego  N.,  nominatua  Rector  Universitatis  Catliolicoe^  fldelis  et  obedi- 
ens  ero  coetui  Bpiscopomm  Hibernia  et  pro  viribus  Juxta  illorum  mentem 
curabo  honorem  et  prosperitatem  dictss  UniTersitatis.*  The  principle  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Statutes  is  stated  with  great  deamesa  by  the  pre^ 
ent  Rector,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Woodlock,  who  says,  in  his  address  at  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Session  of  1867-8,  '  Our  Faculty  of  Medidne  doee  not  ex- 
dude  Protestant  students  from  its  lectures,  but  neither  does  our  other  Faeultiefl. 
We  recommend  or  prescribe,  as  the  case  may  be^  religious  obserrancea  to  the 
Cathdic  Medical  students  under  our  care,  aa  well  aa  to  our  students  in  Letters 
or  in  Sdence ;  but  our  rules  on  this  subject  do  not  comprise  those  who  dedine 
to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we 
stand  firm,  and  which  equally  reganls  our  Faculty  of  Medidne  and  the  other 
departments  of  this  University ;  we  will  have  Catholic  students  taught  by  no 
Proiessors  save  those  whose  prindplee  we  know  lo  be  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  faith  and  morals.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  plan  of  ITniversify  Reform  for  Ireland,  induded  the 
Irish  Catholic  UniTersity  among  the  ooUeges  whfeh  were  alBliated  to  his  re- 
constituted Uniyersity  of  Dublin.  But  his  proposition  did  not  reodre  the 
approval  of  the  highest  Ecdesiastical  authorities,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Catholic  University  withheld  tlieir  support  to  the  proposed  measure,  insisting 
on  certain  chartered  privileges,  and  especially  on  the  independent  right  of  be- 
stowing degrees  in  its  own  name  in  the  different  academical  fiieulties. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Sdentiflo  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Sdence  in  their  Fifth  Report  (for  1874),  submit  evidence  of  the  service  refr 
dered  to  science  and  literature  in  Irdand  by  this  University — and  wliidi 
service  might  be  increased  byenlaiged  resourees  and  more  completdy  oiganiMd 
Faculties,  but  condude,  fltun  the  rdigK>us  restriotioas  fanposed  on  the  seleetiott 
of  its  professors  and  leoturers^  and  the  nnoertainty  of  any  large  increase  of  re> 
Bouroes,  not  to  recommend  a  grant  fifom  pul^lic  fhnds  in  aid.  The  number  of 
resident  students  in  sdence  and  arts  for  1873-4^  was  30,  and  in  medidae  86^ 
exdudve  of  40  who  oame  up  from  various  schools  for  examination. 
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ZmBODUCTIOH* 

We  begin  our  account  of  (ha  Univenitj  of  Oxford  with  a  few 
paragraphs  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  an  article  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  (.1830)  republished  with  additions,  in  a  separate 
form,  and  now  issued  in  his  collected  Essays  and  Discussions,  has 
aharplj  defined  the  distinotion  between  the  University  proper  and 
the  Colleges,  and  opened  a  controversy  which  Is  not  yet  ended,  and 
which  has  already  modified,  by  parliamentary  statute,  and  the  aotion 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  University  and  the  Colleges.  To  the  historical  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  shall  add  portions  of  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Newman's 
B%$e  of  Unwenttieij  which  exhibits  the  advantages  of  the  College 
aystem  in  respect  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  student. 

TOS  mrrVBHSITT  avd  trb  collkobs. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  edacation,  consist  of  two 
parts— of  the  UmiveniUf  pmoer,  and  of  the  ColUgea,  The  former,  original  and 
essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privileged  bv  public  authority,  for  die  ad- 
vantage of  the  nadon.  The  latter,  accessory  ana  contingent,  are  created,  regn- 
lated,  and  endowed  by  private  monifioence,  for  the  interest  of  certain  fiivored 
individoals.  Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not  exist,  and  the  University  was 
there;  and  were  the  Oolleges  asain  abohshed,  the  University  would  remain  en- 
tire. The  former,  founded  Boldy  for  education,  exists  onbr  as  it  accomplishes 
the  end  of  its  institution ;  the  latter,  founded  principally  for  aliment  ana  habi- 
tation, would  still  exist,  were  all  education  abandoned  within  their  walls.  The 
University,  as  a  national  establishment,  It  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  gen- 
end  ;  the  Oolleges,  as  private  institntions,  might  universally  do,  as  some  have 
actually  done— close  their  f[Stes  upon  all,  except  theb  foundation  members. 

The  Univwsities  and  CoU^ges  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicarious  of  each 
other.  If  the  University  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and 
the  privile^  aooorded  by  the  nation  to  the  system  of  public  education  legally 
organized  in  the  University,  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation-- far  less 
without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature— be  lawfully  transferred  to  the 
system  of  private  edncatiott  precariously  oi^nized  in  the  Collesfes,  and  over 
which  neitner  the  State  nor  tne  Univernty  Imve  any  control.  Tneif  have,  how- 
mter,  hem  mUawfilbf  untrped. 

Through  the  suspension  of  the  University,  and  the  usuipation  of  its  fanctions 
and  privueges  by  the  Collegial  bodies,  there  has  arisen  tne  second  of  two  sys- 
tems, diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University 
was  paramount,  is  ancient  and  statutory ;  the  other,  in  which  the  Colleges  have 
the  ascendant,  is  recent  and  illegal.— In  the  former,  all  was  subservient  to  public 
atili^,  and  the  interests  of  science ;  in  the  latter^l  is  sacrificed  to  private  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher.— The  former  amplified  the  means 
of  education  in  accommodation  to  the  mighty  end  which  a  University  proposes ; 
the  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  University  attempts  to  the  capacity  of  the 
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instniiiieiita  which  the  intnuiye  Bjrstem  employs.— The  one  flfibided  ednca- 
in  all  the  Faculties ;  the  other  proifeMee  to  raniish  only  elementarj  tuitkm 
in  the  lowest. — In  the  authorized  system,  the  cycle  of  instraction  was  distributed 
among  a  body  of  teachers,  all  professedly  chosen  fipom  merit,  and  each  couoen- 
tratiAg  his  abilitjjr  on  a  single  ojyect :  in  Uie  unauthoijatadx  ei^ry  branch,  neoea- 
gaiy  to  be  learnait,.  ia  mon«>olked  »y  am  indiyidua]>  psiiileged  to  teach  all, 
though  probably  Ul  qualified  to  teach  any.— -The  old  system  daily  collected  into 
laige  classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  the  University  of 
equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen  and  constant  and  unremitted 
competition ;  the  new,  wliich  elemtea  tile  crilegcs  and  halls  into  so  many  little 
uniyersities,  and  in  these  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regoid  to  al^- 
it^  or  staiiMig,  anoDg  lonija  Mj  tutors^  frustrates  all  emuhitlon  among  the 
memheisi  of  ita  small  and  ill-assorted  classes. — In,  the  supsusedod  syatem,,  tfata.  He- 
grees  In  alt  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the  graduate  had  accom- 
pUoted  a  ssgnhir  aoonaoT  study  in  dM  puMifS  schooto  of  the  Unfyenity,  amd 
mioyed  his  oonspelence  by  exerciae  ana  examination ;  and  on  these  degveaif 
only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  nublic  good,  were  these  bestowed  by 
li^ciyilli^laftwv^grBasaDdescelnaiyepriyflegeaiii  theeharch^in  theeourta'of 
law,  and  in  the  practice  of  niedlcine.  In  the  superseding  system,  Degveea  in  all 
tile  Facnhiee,  except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course 
ef  aeadamicaA  stody^  nor  an?  &aesnained  pmftoisncy  in  the  graoaate;  and  tfaeae 
now  nominal  disiiiictions  retain  tiieir  priyileges  to  the  public  detiiaient,  and  f^r 
tiie  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they  haye  been  deprived  of  their  significance. 
9f^  is  the  Mineral  contrast  of  tiw  two  systnns,  which  we  now  exhibit  in  detefl. 
Though  Colleges  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  LaiverBity,  yet  covunon  ci»- 
istances  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older  Universities,^  the  foundation  of 


eonyentnal  esiablishniiBnta  for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  diasi^ine 
of  the  student.;  and  the  date  of  the  eai^liest  Colleges  is  not  long  poeterbr  to  the 
date  of  the  most  ancient  Uniyendtito.  Establishments  of  this  nature  are  thua 
not  peculiar  to  Enoland ;  and  $ke  the  greater  numbev  ef  her  inadtutions,  tikiqr 
were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother  University  of  Paris — but  with  pecu- 
liar and  important  modifications.  ^  A  sketch  of  the  Coll<^gjal  system  as  varional^ 
organised,  and  as  variously  aJfecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foceigp  T7ni- 
vsenities,  wHl  a^rd  a  clearer  eoneeptioft  of  the  distinctive  character  of  that  sys- 
tem ln>  thoBS  of  iB|^and^  and  of  the  paramouiit  and  unexanipled  influence  it  ftaa 
exefted  in  detemuaing  their  ^rvuptioa. 

The  causea  whichi  ori^alltr  promoted  the  establishinfint.of  €oU!^0et».«eiewai7 
different  from  those  whif;h  subsequeatly  oceasioned;  their  ino9eaa%  anc^  axe  ta  I0 
found,  in  the  ciipumstances  under  which  tke'^aarUeU  Viiivetaiiies  spsang  up^^  Hm 
great  concourse  of  tho  stiidioua,  counted  by  tenaof  thomandn»  and  wom  eemy 
country  of  Europe,  to  the  illostrioua  taaehers  of  Law,  Mediatne^  aad  Fhiieaepky, 
who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentwries  delivereddheir  pffeketions  in  Bolt^fnm^ 
fSalemo,  and  Pari»,  necessarily  occasioned,,  in  these  eitiesi,  a.aoarBity  e£  lodguiga, 
and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  sent.  Vasions  means  warn  adopted  to  aiJraate 
this  inconvenience^  but  wJUh  inadequate  e&ct.;  and  the  haidships  to  which  tiie 
poorer  students  were  freqfoently  exposed,,  moved  oompassionate  ipdividnals  te 
provide  houses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  indigipnt  soholaia  viight  be  aceon^ 
mpdated  with  free  lodging  d.qcing  the  j^giesa  01  their  studies.  The  manneas, 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  eai»y  Univemitiea  «rose,  weito,  for  ohvioaa  veasona 
more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance  on  the  public  teaches  foroed 
the  student  into  dangerous  and  degrading  associations,  f  iety  thus  coneumd 
with  beaevolen<^,  in  supplying  houses  in  whichr  )ooc  schoWie  might  be  har- 
bored without  cost,  ana.  youth,  removed  ih>m  penlona  tempta^n,  be  ^laoed 
under  the  control  of  an  overseer;  and  an,  example  was  afionied  ibr  imitation  in 
the  Jfonniia  which  the  religioua  ovders  eatahluned  in  t|ie  Untversi^  tovns  for 
tiiose  or  their  members,  who  were  now  attivctedi^  aa  teachew  and  leaneBBi  te 
Aese  places  of  literary  resort.*    Free  board  waa  soon  added  to  fre^  lodging ;  and 

•"  Tuao  aaftt,"  lavt  Uim  Csjtlnal  d»  Vltty,  whp  tm>ts  fa  <lw  flwt  half  of  tfa»  thMtsalj 
ma/baift  i«  ipsaldBg  or  the  slats  of  Basis^"  tano  antaa  amHtas  la  daroqaam  fa  aUo  popato 
d«oliita  (Latetlft  ao.),  tamqnam  aapr^  seaMoaa.  «S  ovis  iaoi»Ws  pacaMoao  owniifaawmBS 
hospttaa  ioos  umUqiis  a4  a^a  aAoantai  oonnunpabat,  habitatoias  fooa  davon^  at  fa  peaAu^ 
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s  sttufcll  boTMiy  or  itipond  gtnmnSif  conpntod  iSbn  tnwywnKsot,  wTtb  moni 
tttDcrintendeiiee  wn  conjoined  Htenry  diBCtpltii^  but  stBl  hi  sabflervfieaoe  to  tbe 
pnUic  coceKiseB  uid  IcctaMs ;  opportmity  was  thus  obttnnd  of  conttsut  dhpik* 
teCiw  Iti  wWc^  cAe  ^rtotui  dupuftcntce  wot  Mn$dy  oriKirouAn,  £Afvii^  wc  flic  ichcuutie 
aget;  wMle  bo<^,  which  only  iAneBt  indSTidoah  oovM  theft  tflbrd  M  putcfaaa^, 
wete  sttpplied  ftrr  the  general  qm  ef  the  indigeitt  eomttiiBitj. 

nm  eoLLBOB  m  i^ha. 

BM  ••  Pati  wartfie  Unitenity  in  whSeb  eoUDgU  ctaifotaumti  were  &vt 
Ibiadedy  to  Pkrie  wm- the  Univeirrity  ite  whieh  thegr  aooaeet  ohtatned  the  fail  and 
■MMt  nipoflMit  extBnsiQB  Or  theiF  pufpoeee*  Segeiite  were  oecunttMhr  tveii 
front  the  piibKe  friuolef  and  i^aced  ae  regular  lectnrete  within  the  CoUu^. 
BouMtimetf  nominaied,  always  eostroUed;  and  only  degraded  by  (ihelr  Faenlty, 
tiMie  lednfert  were  reeognind  at  tammf  iti  rmlar  teaehen ;  and  the  iaaie 
priTilegee  aeoevM  to  the  attendance  on  nieir  Colkge  coareee,  ae  to  thoae  delxr - 
ered  bf  other  gradtaatee  in  the  common  eehoolv  w  the  Univenity.  Diffarent 
CoIleM  thne  aflbrded  the  meaae  of  aeademlcal  edncation  in  certain  departmenta 
of  a  mealtsr"— in  a  whole  tenitj-— or  in  ee^enl  iaenitiee;  and  so  fhr  they  eon- 
fltttnted  partieiilar  moorponMons*  of  teachers  and  learners^  apart  from,  and,  in 
•ome  degree,  independent  of,  the  generd  body  of  tfie  Unrrerstty.  Ther  ibrmed, 
In  fact,  to  many  petty  Unftemities,  or  so  manr  ftagmenti  of  a  University.  Into 
the  Colleges,  tnvs  furnished  with  proftason,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board 
and  edaeation  pensioners,  or  schotars,  not  on  theibnndatiott ;  and  notfahig  moKe 
was  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  publie  schoola,  than  to  throw  open 
ttrese  domestlfrclasses  to  tbe  memberr  of  the  other  CoBeges,  aiid  to  tfiemarfmefff  or 
scholars  of  the  UmreMHiy  not  belonging  to  OoUcM  at  all.  In  Aeoonrseof  the 
fifteenth  century  this  was  done ;  and  i&  UnirersHy  and  CoIlegeB  were  thus  intl- 
■lately  united.  The  College  Begenta,  selected  for  talent,  and  teoommended  to 
AkTorDy  their  nomfnadon,  soon  dTrerted  the  etadents  fh)m  the  mguarsnteed 
coanee  of  the  lecturers  iii  the  UaiTersity  sehooTs*  The  prime  ftenltiet  of  The- 
ology and  Arts  became  at  last  exdnaively  collegfia!.  With  the  eanepdon  of  two 
coarnes  m  the  great  CoBe^  of  Ncnarre^  the  lectures,  disnutationSy  and  acts  of 
the  TknhgiauFaeultjf  werecoailned  to  thocollegs  of  the  Sortoime  ,*  and  the  8or- 
bome  thus  became  eonyertible  with  the  Theolognal  Faculty  of  Fkris;  During 
Hie  latter  hrif  of  the  fffheenth  oentury;  the  "ftmom  C^Btget,"  or  those  "  ^  cam' 
fjOB  tsureim**  (cc.  magna»  eelabria,  fhmosa,  famata,  de  plein  exercise),  in  the 
ntdtg  tf  Aftt,  amounted  to  iMtmn — a  nmiber  which,  beibre  die  middle  of  the 
•eventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  fen.  About  eighty  others  (cc.  parra,  non 
eelebria),  of  wMch  above  a  half  stfll  subsisted  in  tte  eighteentjh  centmx,  tangfat 
either  only  the  •nbordinate  branches  of  the  ftculty  (grumnar  and  rhetoric),  and 
tins  only  to  those  on  the  foundatbn,  or  mereljr  matied  habitation  an<f  amend 
to  dieir  barsars,  now  admitted  to  education  in  aH  the  larger  coUoges,  witn  the 
iUustriout  ezeq>th>n  of  Navarre.  The  Rm  dk  At  Foaarrt  [picum  itrtaumut)^ 
which  contained  the  $ehooU  hdonging  to  the  different  Natkme  of  the  Faeid^,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  onoe  exdustvely  confined,  beciame  lese 
and  less  frequented ;  until  at  last  the  public  chair  of  Ethics,  iong  perpetuated  by 
an  endowment,  alone  lemaiaed ;  ana  "  The  Street  *'  would  have  been  wliol^ 
abandoned  by  tlie  universi^,  had  not  the  acts  of  Ddennmatiion^  the  forma  of  /»> 
ceptorakip,  and  the  Examimtione  of  some  of  the  Nations,  stUl  connected  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  aite.  The  oollegeaof  full  exercise  in  thia 
heahjp  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of  a  classicsl  school  and  university ; 
for,  baidea  the  art  of  grammar  taught  in  six  or  seven  consecuture  classes  of  hu- 
manity or  ancient  literatuie,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphgeicB 
ftigeice,  mathematict^  and  morale :  the  sevend  subjects,  taught  by  dtfieient  profea' 

I01&.    A  free  competition  was  thus  maintained  between  the  Colleges ;  the  princi* 

-  -  -  ~ 

dnnt  demergetM,  simpUoem  lbmieatloa«ei  nullum  peoeatkun  repatilAt.  Itoetcleet  poblWe, 
ablqiw  p«r  vieos  et  ptotaM  <ivtta<l>,  pmlni  ed  lupaaailft  mm  durleot  tmnMuntsiqaM  p«r  vft>> 
iMdnapwtaKhelMnt.  Qneditftrtsiiijwdl  wwiwwant,  luuftitha  eos  *  fitijpmiliai/  poafclpy 
mrtw,  dloebaat.  Jh  uma  mtum  ttf  mdem  demet  tekelm  enmi  miftHmej  pnttibtila  m- 
M  pofU  sMftrien  mafUtri  itgtbamt^  m  tf|/Mor»  memtriett  ejfkie  turpUtuHmii  cxeict- 
Bz  wna  parU^  merttneet  inter  m  et  emn  Centmibut  [imonfMtpf  ftfoftanl ;  ex  oHti  parU^ 
^tiepeUmtee  tt  eoaicnn'oM  ngeiUee  tteriHi  mwiaknekantJ*^Jmtltii  de  yiMoo  BItS.  Ooeldiitt. 
fli^  vID^It  tUua  app«iaa, that  thsSdiDds  tf  th«nwBl^«r  Art> wuui* ss yet Mtstiliihiiito 
tiM  Rfu  de  ia  Fouarre.  At  tUi  data  In  Purls,  m  orisIn^T  alio  In  Ozted,  the  leetiUM  sad  dip 
potatfoat  wete  eonduetad  by  the  mutwn  ia  thrir  pmata  haMtations. 
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]Mils  had  eyenr  indaoement  to  appoint  onlj  the  most  able  teachen ;  and  the 
emolnments  of  the  riyal  profeMors  (who  were  not  astricted  to  oclibacj)  de- 
pended mainlj  on  their  (m.  A  blind  mnnifioenoe  quenched  this  niieful  emnla- 
tion.  In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salaries  and  retiring  pensions  were  assigned  by  die 
crown  to  the  College  B^gents ;  the  lieges  at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous 
instruction,  which  the  poor  had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  Uniyersity  declined. 

THB  COLUBOB  IV  LOUVAIH. 

'  After  FariS)  no  continental  Uniyersity  was  more  aflfected  in  its  fundamental 
faculty  b^  the  colleffial  system  than  Louvain.  Originalljr,  as  in  Pans,  and  the 
other  Uniyersities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  lectures  in  the.  Faculty  of  Arts 
were  exclusiyely  delivered  by  the  regents  m  vieo,  or  in  ihegtneral  MC&Jt,  ta  each 
of  whom  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a  ceitain  hour  of  teaching,  was 
.assigned.  Colleges  were  fonnoed ;  andm  some  of  these,  during  the  fineenth 
century,  particular  achaJs  were  established.  The  regents  in  these  colleges  were 
not  disowned  by  the  fiuulty,  to  whose  control  they  were  subjected.  Here,  as  in 
Paris,  the  lectures  by  the  re^^ents  in  vim  gradually  declined,  till  at  last  the  three 
publ^  professorships  of  Ethict,  Hhetoric,  and  Mathematics^  perpetuated  by  endow- 
ment, were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the 
halls  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  duodiibetic 
DitputatioM  were  still  annually  performed.  The  genend  tuition  of  that  fiiculty 
was  conducted  in  four  rival  eoUeffet  of  full  exercise,  or  PoBdaffogia,  as  they  were 
denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  colleges,  which  were  intendled  less 
for  the  education*,  than  for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth,  daring  their 
studies.  These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty,  sent  their  bursars  for  edu- 
cation to  the  four  nriyileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
these  minor  establishments  were  in  general  astricted.  In  the  Pssdagogia  (with 
.the  single  exception  of  the  Collegium  Porci),  Philosophy  alone  was  taoeht,  and 
this  under  the  fourfold  division  of  Logic,  Phydcs,  Aietaphfeice,  and  morale,  by 
.  four  ordinary  professors  and  a  principial.  Instruction  in  the  Littene  Humaniaree, 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  oentnxj,  disoontinued  in  the  other  three  (oc.  Castri,  LUii, 
Fakonis) ; — ^the  earlier  institution  in  this  department  being  afforded  by  the  oppi- 
dan schools  then  everywhere  established ;  the  higher  by  the  Collegium  Gandenee; 
and  the  highest  by  the  three  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  literature, 
.ia  the  Collegium  Trilingue,  founded  in  1517,  by  Hieronymus  Buslidius — a  mem* 
.orable  institution,  imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolaej  in  Oxford, 
and  by  Ximenes  in  Alcala  de  Henares.  In  the  Pedagogia  the  discipline  was 
rigorous;  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  admirably  sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  tlie 
dmerent  Houses ;  and  the  emulation  of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competi- 
tion in  their  several  classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  toward  the 
ffreat  general  contest,  in  which  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts  frcm  the 
oifTerent  Padagogia  were  brought  into  concourse— publicly  and  minulxdy  tried 
by  sworn  examinators--and  finally  arranged  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 

THB  COLLBOB  IN  GBBMAHT. 

In  Germany  coll^gial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same  preponderance  as 
in  ti^e  Netherlands  and  France.  In  the  older  uniyeraities  of  the  empire,  the 
academical  svstom  was  not  essentially  modified  by  Uicse  institutions ;  and  in  the 
uniyersities  rounded  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  wera 
TtLVfUj  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelbeig,  Cologne,  Erfurth, 
'  Leipsic,  Rostoch,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Ac.,  we  find  conventual  establishments 
for  the  habitation,  aliment,  and  superintendence  6f  youth ;  but  these,  always 
subsidiary  to  the  public  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  rerival  of  letters,  to 
maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  foundations  destined 
principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the  academical  teachers ;  the  name 
of  Bwrea  was  given  to  houses  inhabited  by  students,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  graduate  in  arts.  In  the  colleges,  which  were  comparatively  rare,  if  schol- 
ars were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodginj^  or  fVee  boara,  but  not  fi^ee 
domestic  tuition  ;  the^  were  bound  to  be  diligent  in  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  the  public  readers  in  the  University ;  and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  en- 
joiBed  to  see  that  this  obligatioii  was  faithfully  perfbnned*    The  Borsts,  whidi 
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corresponded  to  the  ancient  Halb  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  prevuled  in  all  the 
older  UniTersitiefl  of  Germany.  Thej  were  either  benevolent  foundations  for 
the  reception  of  a  certain  class  of  iarored  students^  who  had  somedmea  also  a 
small  exhibition  for  their  support  (66.  privata) :  or  houses  licensed  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  to  whom  they  exciusiTely  bielonged,  in  which  the  students  admitted 
were  bound  to  a  certain  stated  contribution  {potitio)  to  a  common  exchequer 
(6iff'f(»— hence  the  name),  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment  was  regulated  (66.  ooauiiiines).  Of  these  yarietles,  the  second 
was  in  general  engrafted  on  the  first.    Every  bursa  was  governed  by  a  graduate 

i  rector  convaiior;)  and  in  the  larger  institutions,  rmder  him,  by  nis  delegate 
oonradpr)  or  assistants  {magiMiri  amveMons),  In  most  Univeraties  it  was  en- 
joined that  every  regular  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  himself  of 
a  burse ;  but  the  burse  was  also  fteonendy  inhabited  by  masters  engaged  in  pub< 
lie  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  a  higher  faculty.  To 
the  duty  of  rector  belonged  a  general  superintendenoB  of  the  dili^nce  and  moral 
conduct  of  the  inferior  memMrs,  and  (in  the  larger  bursas,  with  the  aid  of  a 
procurator  or  teconomus)  the  management  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleges  of 'France  and  England,  he  could  enforce 
discipline  by  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment.  Domestic  instruction  was 
genially  introduced  into  these  establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  subservi- 
ence to  the  public  The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  his 
bursars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  'difficulties  they  misht  propoee,  supplied  de- 
ficiencies in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  their  pnvate  disputations. 

The  philosophical  controversies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  divided  the 
universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  parties,  were  waged  with  peculiar  activity 
among  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated,  more  than  any  otner,  by  specula* 
tive  opinion,  and  the  spirit  of  sect.  The  fomous  question  touching  the  nature 
of  Universals,  which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  and  thus 
founded  the  University  of  Leipsic ;  which  formally  separated  into  two,  the  faculty 
of  arts  (called  severally  the  via  antioua  or  realist,  and  the  via  modema  or  nomi- 
nalist),  m  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  &c. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaseless  war- 
fore  in  the  other  schools  of  philosophy  dironghont  the  empire : — this  question 
modified  the  German  bursie  in  a  far  more  decisive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
colleges  in  the  Other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nominalists  and  Realists  with- 
drew themselves  into  difierent  bursas ;  whence,  as  from  opposite  castles,  they 
daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorous,  and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  in 
the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  manner  the  bursas  of  Ingolstadt,  Tu- 
bing^en,  Hddelbeiv,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities,  were  divided  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Via  AMtiquorum,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Via  MocUmorum;  and 
m  some  of  the  greater  schools  the  s  veral  sects  of  Realism — as  the  Albertists, 
Thomists,  8cotists — had  bunas  of  their  "pecttliar  process.*' 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely  under  that 
scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology ;  and  how- 
ever adverse  were  the  different  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  wos  at  a  distence, 
no  sooner  was  the  rei^  of  scholasticism  threatened  hj  the  revival  of  polite  let- 
ters, than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  m  a  general  syncretism  to 
resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — a  resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  absolute  proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sities, succeeded,  at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
degree  in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorixed  in  the  bursas,  of  which  that 
foculty  had  universnllv  the  control.  In  their  relations  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning,  the  bursas  or  Germany,  and  the  colleges  of  FranA^nd  England,  were 
directly  opposed ;  and  to  this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  lie  attributed  the  diflerence 
of  their  fate.  The  colleges,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability— in  England  to 
their  wealth — in  France  to  their  coalition  with  the  University.  But  in  harboring 
the  rising  literature,  and  rendering  themselves  instrumentel  to  its  progress,  the 
coUeges  seemed  anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  bursa,  on  the 
contrary,  fell  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning  which  they  so 
fondly  defended ;  and  before  they  were  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
the  dominant  literature,  other  instruments  nad  been  organized,  and  cirrumsten- 
ces  had  superseded  their  necessiry.  The  philosophical  faculty  to  which  they 
belonged,  nad  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  humane  letters  into  its 
course,  the  consideration  it  tormerly  obtained ;  and  in  the  Trotestant  Unirersi- 
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ties  of  the  Esbsivb  s  d^g^TM  ia  Arts  vu  no  toager  MoiTeol  a*  a  meeemarf  p«s- 
MTt  10  the  oatRT  kcmktiM.  The  Qynnam,  estaUb&od  or  iMdtipUea  on  tfa« 
Befomuitkm  ihrooghoat  Pratestaat  G«raMiif,  tent  the  mth  to  the  MDivvraitioi 
withsoonder  AiuiUa»«iMi«t  a  matarer  ag«;  aad  the  nmic  pittecsioiiii.  w> longer 
latniflted  to  the  fonsitoiia  competence  of  the  jRiaaaales,  were  dtsdau^d^  in 
duef,  by  ProfeMon  caFrfnlly  aekcted  Ibr  their  merit— ^remaitted  in  exact  ptopor- 
tion  to  their  indmdnal  yalae  in  the  literary  narluit— and  stianhAcd  to  exenfon 
hj  a  oompetatkm  aneguuBDied  in  the  academical  anaagements  of  aar  othier 
ooantry.  Tiie  diedpline  or  the  b«rsae  was  sow  Ibmid  me  iscfiil  m  aid  of  the 
Unlveraitj ;  and  the  itadent  lese  disposed  to  eubmit  to  their  asetMnit.  No 
wealthy  ioandatiooe  peipetoated  their  exiateaoe  indepeBdeody  of  use ;  and  <lieir 
servioeB  being  fooad  too  ■nali  to  wananc  their  roaiatenaaoe  i^coaniileory  ng«- 
latioa%  they  were  sooo  ^eaciaUy  ahaadoned.«-The  aanM  Bmack  alone  aturnfaai 

In  the  EngliA  UmvenUies^  the  faifitory  of  the  coHegial  element  haa  been  very 
diflerent.  Kowhere  did  it  desenre  to  exercise  so  small  an  inAaence ;  nowhere  hag 
ft  exercised  so  great.  The  colics  of  the  continental  Unirersitiee  were  ao  hos- 
pitals for  drones ;  their  fbondations  were  exclnsively  in  fiivor  of  iBo^grg  and 
iearMrt ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  br  their  necessity,  enjoyed 
their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction ;  and  tbe  latter,  onlr  oaring  the 
period  of  their  academical  stadies.  In  the  English  colleges,  oa  the  contrary, 
the  feUowsfaips,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  perpetual  not  burdened  with 
tuition,  and  mdefinite  in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were 
chosen  from  competence.  In  those  of  Englana*  but  especiaUv  in  Oxford,  the 
fellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chiuice.  Abroad,  as  toe  colleges  were 
Tisited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectorea 
were  acknowledged  by  the  University  as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  them- 
selves at  last  reco^ized  as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  iha  Univer- 
sity did  not  exercise  the  ri(j'ht  of  yisitatlon  over  the  colleges,  their  discipline  was 
Tiewed  as  private  and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recogniaed  as  a 
public  diaracter  at  all,  far  less  as  a  privileged  instructor.  In  Paris  and  IxMivain^ 
the  college  discipline  superseded  onl^  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  at 
large.  Li  Oxford  and  Uambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system 
of  professional  education  that  the  tutoritd  extinguished.  In  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities, the  right  of  academical  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  OKf 
"  fiimoos  colleges,"  and  in  these  onl^  to  a  full  body  of  coK>perative  teacfaen.  In 
Oxford,  all  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  bouse,  but  by 
evexy  fellow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges  and  University 
in  I^tris  and  Lonrain  was,  in  the  circumstances,  nerhaps  a  rational  improvo* 
ment ;  the  dethronement  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  without  doubt,  a  preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

In  die  mode  of  teaching — ^in  the  sutjocts  taught — in  the  forms  of  graduation 
-^-and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a  Ions 
time,  resembled  each  other  more  closely  than  the  "  first  and  second  schools  of 
the  dinrch,"  Part's  and  Oxfot-d;  but  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  tha 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  considerable  differences. — In  Oxford,  the  Uni- 
Tersity  was  not  originalI)r  established  on  the  distinction  of  Nations ;  though,  ia 
the  sequel,  the  great  national  schii^m  of  the  Northern  and  Sontheni  men  had 
almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  ^a 
other  ancient  Univaq||ties. — ^In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his  deputy  com^ned 
the  powers  of  the  Kector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Paris;  and  the  in^>ection 
and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter  through  the  distribution  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  University  into  Nations  and  Tribes^  under  the  ^verament  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accomplished  by 
collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under  the  control  of  a 
IMncipiu,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  not,  indeed,  established  at  once ;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without 
domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  vear  1231,  wa 
find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  *'  that  eveiy  clerk  or  scoolar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  Master  of  the  Schoots."  i.  e.,  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  peculiar 
diflciple  of  one  or  other  oi  the  actual  Regents.    In  the  tapu  jfur,  Toiotora 
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are  establUked  in  both  unirerrities.  (See  FuUec,  who  gives  that  dacument  «fe 
length.) — By  the  oonamencenient  of  the  fifteenth  eeatury,  it  appean,  however,  to 
hate  become  established  law,  that  aU  scholars  should  be  memDere  of  soioe  Col- 
Icjge,  HaU»  or  Klitry,  under  a  responsible  head  (Wood,  a.  1408);  and  in  the 
soliseqnent  history  of  the  uaiveni^,  we  find  mora  frequent  and  decisive  meas- 
ures taken  in  Oxford  a^nst  the  CkanAtrdekjfiu,  or  scholars  hanndag  the 
schools,  but  of  no  anthonaed  house,  than  in  Pskiis  were  ever  employed  egainst 
the  Martinett.'^ln  the  foreign  Universities,  it  was  never  incumbent  oo  ai^, 
beside  the  students  of  the  faculty  of  Arts,  to  be  under  collegial  or  bursal 
superintendence ;  in  the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  or  undergraduates 
of  every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileffed  house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  oompelled  to  collect  memselves  into  houses 
of  community,  variously  denominated  HaUs,  Inns,  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers 
(AvUae,  Eonpilia.  Iniroitm,  Cawurae),  These  Halls  were  governed  b^  peculiar 
stUntes,  established  W  the  University,  l^  whom  thi^  were  also  visited  and 
Mformed:  and  admiaisteiied  by  a  Principal,  elected  1^  theschalars  themselres, 
but  adnutted  to  his  oftoe  by  the  chanoellor  or  his^eputy,  on  finding  caution  for 
pimnent  of  the  renu  The  halb  were,  in  general,  held  enljr  on  lease;  but  by  a 
privilege  common  to  most  Universities,  bouses  onoe  occupied  by  clerks  or  st» 
dents  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  ff^^m,  ilT 
die  rent  were  iMuctually  duchaaged,  the  rale  of  whkh  was  quinquennisflr  fixed 
bv  the  academical  taxafcors.  The  great  mMrity  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited 
these  halls  lived  at  their  own  expense;  but  the  Wnevolent  motives  whic\ 
in  other  countries,  determined  the  estahRshment  of  oollms  aud  private  bursas 
nowhere  operated  more  powofuUy  than  in  England,  ul  a  few  houses,  foun- 
dations were  made  for  tie  snnport  of  a  oertain  number  of  indigent  scholar^ 
w1k>  were  incorporated  as  fdnu»  (or  joint  participators  in  the  endowment), 
under  the  government  of  a  head.  But,  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these 
ben^betions  were  not^  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  Kmlted  to  learners,  during  dieir 
academical  studies,  and  to  instructors;  they  were  not  even  limited  to  merit; 
while  the  subjection  of  the  CoHegu  to  private  statute^  and  their  easanaipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academi<»J  autnorities,  gave  them  interests  apart  from 
those  ef  the  public,  and  not  onlv  disqualified  them  A^m  cooperating  toward  the 
general  ends  of  the  University,  nut  renlered  them,  instead  or  powerful  aids,  the 
worst  impediments  to  its  utihtj. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the  foundations, 
were,  until  a  comparatively  aoodem  date,  ra^^ely  admitted  (and  this  admissioa, 
be  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour  wlioUv  optional),  remained  also  for  many 
eenturies  few  in  comparison  with  the  Halls.  The  laitMr  were  counted  b^  hun- 
dreds ;  the  former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  ninsieai. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  halls  was 
about  ikrt€  hundred  (Wood,  a.  1907)«the  number  of  the  seoolaz  ooOeges^  at  the 
hiffhest,  onlv  (Amse,— At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  when  the 
colleges  had  risen  to  seMn^a  Fellow  of  Quee  I's  laments  that  the  atndente  had 
diminished  as  the  foundations  had  increased.  At  the  commencement  of  iha 
sixteenth  oenturv,  the  number  of  halls 'had  follen  to  fifi^-fioe^  while  the  seca^ 
lar  colleges  had,  bi>fore  1S16,  been  multiplied  to  te«n».~The  causes  which 
had  hitherto  occasioned  tMs  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodatbn,  were,  among  others,  the 
pUguea^  by  which  Oxford  was  eo  frequently  desolated,  and  the  membocs  of  the 
iJniversit^  dispersed^'the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — ^the  rise  of  other 
rival  Umversities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent— «nd,  finally,  the 
sinking  oonaideration  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  character  which  the 
Reformation  assumed  in  England,  ooo{»erated,  however*  still  more  poweifaliy 
to  the  same  reaulL  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have 
dkniniahed  the  resort  of  students  to  the  University,  by  banishing  those  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law :  while  among 
the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an  bifiuential  party,  who  viewed  l£d 
academical  exarcises  as  soohistttal,  and  toany  who  even  regarded  degrees  aa 
Antichrisdan.  But  in  England  th;  Beformation  incidentally  operated  iu  a  more 
peculiar  manner.  Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries^  thb  religious  revolution 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  foncies  of  the  royal  despot  for  ^  time ;  and 
eo  nneertain  was  the  caprice  of  Henry,  so  oontndictQigr  tha  polkj  of  his 
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three  hwinwIuHB  raeoenon,  that  for  a  kos  time  it  was  difindt  to  know  vbat 
was  the  teHpoa  bj  law  estaUubed  for  me  corrent  year,  fiu-  less  possible  to 
caknlate,  with  assnnoee,  on  what  woald  be  tbe  statotorj  orthodozT  for  tibe 
ensning.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissdatioD  of  the  mnnaiHr  ordefs  'dried  m> 
ime  grcat  source  of  acsdemkal  prmeritf ;  while  the  mnlhratioo  of  monastic 
property,  which  was  eeneimU^  rcganfcd  as  onlj  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited  the 
endowments  of  the  Unirenities,  and  the  snncfflnons  igieuues  of  the  dei^gy, 
rendeivd  litcntore  and  the  chnreh,  daring  aus  crisis,  uunTidng  profiadons^ 
cither  for  an  ambitioas,  or  (if  disfaictined  to  maitjidom)  for  a  consdcntious 
man.  The  eflect  was  bat  too  ^parent ;  fir  mtmg  gmrw  tie  Umwavtks  wo* 
fl/nrsf  UtendUf  daerteiL 

Tbe  HailB,  whose  existeneeiolelj  depended  on  the  conllaenee  of  students,  thns 
fell ;  and  none,  it  is  probable,  would  have  snnriTed  the  crisis,  had  not  sereial 
dnnoed  to  be  the  propeny  of  eertsin  coUwes,  which  had  thns  an  interest  in 
their  support.  The  Halls  of  St.  Alban,  St.  Bdmmid,  St.  Maiy,  Hew  Inn, 
Magdalen,  aerendly  bdonged  to  Herton,  (^een's.  Oriel,  Kew,  and  Mudakn 
Colleges;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Ghmoester  Hall,  now 
Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subseonently  Hertford  College,  owed  their 
sahration  to  their  dependence  on  the  foondatioos  of  Christ  Chnrdi,  St  John's, 
and  Exeler. 

The  drenmstsnoeB  which  occasioned  die  nila  of  tfie  halb,  and  tbe  dissohiticNi 
of  tbe  doisters  and  oollms  of  the  monastic  orden  in  Oxfotd,  not  onlr  ^re  to 
the  secular  colleges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  CniTenitf 
for  the  junctnre,  but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  drcnit  and  to  increase  their 
nnmben,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  comprdiend  within  their 
walls  neariy  the  whole  of  the  academical  population,  though  preriously  to  tiie 
sixteenth  centniy,  ther  ^pear  to  ha^e  rarely,  if  erer,  aiomitted  !ndq)endent 
members  at  all.  As  the  itodents  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate ;  and  they  became  at  last  of  so  insignificant  a  Talue  to  the  landlords, 
who  could  not  apply  It  to  odier  than  academicu  purposes,  that  they  were  always 
wHltng  to  dispose  of  this  fallen  and  falling  property  ibr  the  roost  trifling 
consideration.  In  Oxford,  land  and  houses  beoune  a  drug.  The  o!d  colleges 
thus  extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  fiom  the  imporerishcd  bni^^ers ; 
and  the  new  colleges,  of  whicn  there  were  fiur  established  within  half  a  century 
subsequent  to  tbe  Rdbrmation,  and  altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  ecntuiy, 
were  built  on  sites  other  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price. 
After  this  period,  only  ome  college  was  fbunded-^n  1610;  and  tSnee  of  the  eight 
halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610, 1702,  and  1749 ;  but  of  these,  one  is  now 
extinct. 

Before  the  era  of  thdr  downfkll,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easy.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  scholars  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  for  a  year's 
rent,  and  dioose  for  Prindpal  a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  Chan* 
cellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could  not  rd^ose  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of 
usurpation  abolished  this  fodlity.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Prindpality,  and  consequently  to  the  institution,  of  hsUs,  was,  "  through  the 
absolute  potency  he  had,"  proenred  by  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  Chancdlor  of  the 
UniTersity,  about  1570 ;  and  it  is  now,  by  statute,  invested  in  his  snccessors. 
^  surrendering  this  pririlege  to  the  Chancellor,  Uie  Colleges  were  not  blind  to 
thdr  peculiar  interest  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be 
guldea  l^  their  heads ;  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interf&e  with  thdr  monopoly  ; 
and  the  collegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentratea  in  a 
few  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  Unirenit^. 

As  the  colleges  only  recdved  as  membera  those  not  on  the  foundation,  for 
thdr  own  conyenience,  they  could  dther  exdude  them  altogether,  or  admit  them 
under  whatever  limitations  they  might  choose  to  impose.  By  Unirersity  law, 
graduates  were  not  compdled  to  lodge  in  college ;  they  were  tnerdbre  excluded 
as  unprofitable  memben,  to  make  room  for  under^rraduates,  who  paid  tutor^s 
fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitOTS,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  tutors  them- 
selves. This  exdudon,  or  the  possibility  of  this  exclusion,  of  itodf  prevented 
any  graduate  from  commendng  tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the 
fbnn&tion  members.  Independently  of  this,  there  were  other  drcnmstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  with  monopoly  by  the  fellows ;  bvt 
these  we  need  not  enumerate. 
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CoIIflgial  tiiitkm  enffroawd  br  the  ftellowB,  a  more  tmpoftant  8tq>  was  to  niae 
tiiis  oollegial  tuition  from  a  flabsidiary  to  a  principal.  Conld  the  professorial 
ajstem  on  which  the  UniTefrity  rested  be  abolished,  the  tntorial  system  woold 
remain  the  one  organ  of  academical  instruction ;  could  the  University  be  silently 
annihilated,  the  colleges  would  snooeed  to  its  name,  its  privileges,  and  its  place. 
This  momenton»— tms  deplorable  sobTersion  was  consummated.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  end  was  ever  clearly  proposed,  or  a  line  of  policy  for  its 
attainment  ever  svstematically  followea  out.  But  circumstances  concurred, 
and  that  instinct  or  self-interest  which  actuates  bodies  of  men  with  the  certainty 
of  a  natural  law,  determined,  in  the  coarse  of  generations,  a  rssnlt,  such  as 
no  sagacity  would  have  anticipated  as  possible.  After  the  accomplishment, 
however,  a  retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not 
necessary. 

The  subversion  of  the  University  is  to  be  traced  to  that  very  code  of  laws 
on  which  its  constitution  was  finally  established.  The  academical  body  is 
composed  of  graduates  and  nnder-gfradiiates,  in  the  four  fiiculties  of  Arts, 
Theolocy,  Law,  and  Medicine ;  and  the  government  of  the  University  was  of 
old  exiunsively  committed  to  the  Masters  and  Doctors  assembled  in  Congre- 
gation and  Convocation ;  Heads  of  houses  and  college  Fellows  shared  in  the 
academical  sovemment  onl^  as  thev  were  full  graduates,  and  as  they  were 
regents.  Tne  statutes  ratified  nnoer  the  chancellorship  of  Laud,  and  bf 
which  the  legtd  constitution  of  the  University  is  still  determined,  changed  this 
republican  polity  into  an  oHnrchical.  The  legislation  and  tlie  snpreme  gov* 
emment  were  still  left  with  m  full  graduates,  the  Blasters  and  Doctors,  and 
the  character  of  Fellow  remained  alwavs  unprivileged  by  law.  But  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  if  not  now  first  raised  to  the  nink  of  a  public  body,  were  now  first 
clothed  with  an  authority  such  rs  rendeied  them  hencefrrwi  rd  the  principal— 
in  fact,  the  sole  administrators  of  the  University  weal.  And  whereas  in  foreign 
Universities,  the  Univenity  jp;ovemed  the  Colleges — ^in  Oxford  the  Colleges  were 
enthroned  the  governors  of  the  University.  The  Vice-chancellor  .(now  also 
necessarily  a  CStlege  Head),  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  two  Proctors,  were 
constituted  into  a  body,  and  the  members  constrained  to  regular  attendance 
on  an  ordinary  weekly  meeting.  To  this  body  was  committed,  as  their  especial 
datttf  the  care  of  **  inquiring  into^  and  taking  counsel  for,  the  observance  of  tfte  statutes 
ana  customs  of  the  (/niversity;  and  if  there  be  aught  touching  the  good  go\'em« 
ment,  the  sehelistie  improvement,  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  University, 
which  a  minority  of  them  may  think  worthy  of  deliberation,  let  them  have 
power  to  deuberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their  deliberation,  the 
same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedlv  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Congregation, 
and  then  with  mature  counsel  rattfled  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation." 
(T.  xiii.)    Thus,  no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Conm- 

r'on  or  Convocation,  unless  it  had  been  premoudy  discussed  and  sanctioned  by 
"  HMomadal  Meeting !  "  and  through  this  preliminary  negative,  the  most 
absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the  Hmds  of  Houses  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Uniyersit^.  By  their  permission,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every 
custom  fall  into  desuetude:  without  their  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessaiy,  could  be  initiated,  or  even 
mentioned. 

A  body  constitated  and  authorised  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  could  only 
be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  P,  if  its  members  were  subjected 
to  a  direct  and  concentrated  responsibili^ ;  and  8^,  if  their  public  duties  were 
indentical  with  their  private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under 
neither  of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  Jintt  this  bodv  was  placed  under  the  review  of  no  superior 
authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did  not  perform;  and  the 
responsinility  to  public  opinion  was  distributed  among  too  many  to  have  any 
influence  on  their  collective  acts. 

In  rei^ard  to  the  seoond,  so  fisr  were  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  Heads  from 
being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrically  opposed.  Their  public  obli^tions 
bound  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of 
which  ib» professors  mm  the  organs;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  imuviduals  and  as  repreaentiog  the  oollegial  interest,  f  xompted  them  to 
deteriorate  and  nndexmine.   _ 
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oouMB^  THs  MiBwmn  or  unvxatntnL* 

Bj  a  CkiUoiim  I  lappoM^  it  tamai,  not  aiere^  a  bod/^of  men  Bvioif  together 
in  one  dwelling,  bat  betongiqg  to  oae  eiNiMiebinant,  Ih  ita  ^817  aotioQ,  tbt 
word  sQggeats  (o  vu  position,  aatlioril^,  and  itabiR^;  and  agahi,  these  attrt- 
butea  presappoae  a  foondation ;  and  that  foundation  conaiata  either  In  pabttc 
reoGgnition,  or  in  the  peaMeaion  of  mfwmae,  or  in  eoae  aimihir -adyantage.  If 
two  or  three  mdlffdoalla  live  together,  the  ooniBMiirfty  ia  net  at  onee  called  a 
OoUege ;  but  a  charter,  or  an  endowment,  aome  legal  rtatus^  or  aome  eceleei- 
aatkal  privUcige,  ia  nooaaaaiy  to  eieet  jt  into  the  Celtogiate  Ibnn.  Bowerer,  it 
doea,  I  auppoae,  fanply  a  cmnmiaitrf  or  mavIBp  too;  and,  If  ao^  H  ouiat  be  of  a 
certain  deHnite  alae:  ibr,  aa  aoon  aa  ft  excoeda  In  point  of  mimberB,  non-reai* 
denoe  may  be  expected  to  foAow.  It  ia  then  a  booaehold,  and  offers  an  abode 
to  its  menbefi^  and  reqairea  or  invoivea  the  aarae  ▼irtaoaaaad  paternal  diaoi* 
plfne  which  ia  proper  to  a  Ihxnify  and  home.  KoreoTer,  aa  no  (hmilf  can  an^ 
aiat  without  a  maintenance,  and  aa  children  are  dependent  on  their  homes,  ao  it 
is  not  uuMlural  that  an  endowment  wtdch  li,  aa  I  haf<e  aaid,  aoggeated  bj  the 
yetf  idea  of  a  college,  ahonid  onHnariljr  be  neceaaaiy  Ibr  its  actual  canyiag 
out  Still  more  neceasaty  are  buildings,  and  buildings  of  a  prominent  char> 
acter;  for,  whereas  evefy  family  most  have  ita  dweUii^,  a  fiunilj  which  haa  s 
recognised  and  oftcSal  eKiatenoa,  must  lire  in  a  aort  of  pahlic  building,  which 
satlsfles  the  e  je^  and  Sa  the  enduring  habitation  of  an  enduring  body. 

Thia  view  of  a  GoUegOi  which  I  hare  not  been  attempting  to  prove  but  to 
deHneate^  aoggeata  to  ns  the  olijeets  which  a  ooQege  is  adapted  to  flilfiU  in  a 
UniTersity.  It  is  all,  and  does  all  which  is  impHed  in  the  name  of  hom& 
Youtha,  who  have  left  the  paternal  roof^  and  traveled  aome  hundred  milea  Ibr 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  find  an  ''Altera  Trqfa"  and  "simulata  Per* 
gama  **  at  the  end  of  their  joimiey  and  in  their  plaoe  of  temporaiy  aojourti. 
Home  ia  for  the  young,  who  know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who  would  be 
foriom  and  aad,  if  thrown  upon  it  It  ia  the  reAigeof  helpkas  boyhood,  which 
would  be  lamiahed  and  phie  away^  If  ft  were  not  maintained  by  othera  It  Is 
the  providential  abelter  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  who  have  stfll  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with  the  temptations  which  lie  oatude  of  it  It  is  the  plaoe  of 
training  for  thoae  who  are  act  01^  ignorant^  bat  hav»  no*  yet  learned  how  ta 
learn,  and  who  have  to  be  taught^  by  carefol  individual  trial,  how  to  set  about 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  a  teacher.  And  it  is  the  school  of  elementary  sta- 
dieS)  not  of  advanced;  for  aoch  atodiea  atone  can  boya  at  biet  apprehend  aad 
master.  Uoreover,  it  ia  the  shrine  of  our  best  alltetioaa,  the  bosom  of  eur 
fottAest  reooUectioo^  a  spell  upon  our  after  lilh,  a  at^y  for  world- weaiy  mind 
and  soul,  wherever  we  are  cast,  till  the  end  comes.  Sueh  are  the  attributea  or 
officea  of  home,  and  Bke  to  these.  In  one  or  other  aenae  aad  measure^  an  tha 
attributes  and  offices  of  a  College  in  a  Unlvetsity. 

We  may  consider,  historically  speaking,  that  CoQegea  were  bat  cootanua* 
tibns,  mviaiis  m«tomlte,  of  libe  aehoola  which  preceded  tbe  itaa  of  Univerntieft 
Theae  sohoola  indeed  were  monastic  or  at  least  clerical,  and  observed  a  religions 
or  an  ecdeaiaatieal  rule;  so  fiwr  they  were  not  single  CoUegea,  still  they  were 
devoted  to  stody,  andt  ai  least  aometiwB^  admitted  laytQan.    They  had  two 
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^jOWSM  of  inrtraotion  going  on  at  moe^  »tte>4»d  Vjr  tbe  iaoer  diwoi  and  the 
ooter;  of  wliioh  the  lattor  were  filled  by  whet  would  now  be  celled  exiem$, 
Zboe  eren  in  that  mriiy  dajr  the  aehool  of  Bheima  ednoated  a  eertain  niuaber 
ef  Bobie  jOQthB;  and  the  aeoM  aiMogtiBent  ia  reported  of  Bee  also. 

AM  in  matter  of  (act  tbeie  minaalic  aehoola  remained  within  the  limite  of 
the  UnlveTBitj,  when  it  was  let  u^  m  they  had  been  before^  only  of  coiuie( 
pore  exclaaively  teUgions ;  for,  aa  looii  ea  the  reoepCioB  of  ligrmen  waa  foood 
te  be  a  part  of  the  aoademioat  lde%  the  jDeaaateriea  aeemed  to  be  relieved  of 
the  neoeeaitj  of  reoeiying  hj  atudenta  within  their  walla.  At  flr8t»  those  Or- 
data  on^  would  have  a  plaoe  in  the  Univernty  which  were  already  there ;  but 
in  procesa  of  time  near^  every  rtUgio«e  fratemijky  Ibaad  it  its  intersat  to  pro* 
?ide  a  College  fi>r  its  own  attl^|eots»  and  to  have  repr^pentativea  in  the  Academ* 
ioal  body.  Thus  in  Pans,  as  soon  aa  the  DonunioaM  and  Franciaoans  had 
thrown  themaelvea  into  the  new  qratem,  and  had  determined  that  their  voca- 
tion did  not  hmder  them  finom  taking  dtgreea,  the  Oialeniianw,  under  the  head- 
ahip  of  an  Engltshmai^  foondsd  a  CoQsge  near  St  Yictor'a;  and  the  Premon- 
ainnta  foUowsd  their  example.  The  Garaetite^  being  at  limt  at  a  distance 
fi:om  St.  Qenevieve,  were  plentod  by  a  king  of  Pranoe  doee  under  her  bUL 
7%e  Benedictines  were  stationed  in  the  lamoua  Abbey  of  St  German,  near  the 
University  Pratum ;  the  monks  of  Glwi  and  of  Marmoutier  had  their  re4>ect* 
ife  hoaasa  alaoi  and  the  ibnner  provided  lectnran  within  their  walla  ibr  tha 
atudenta.  And  in  Oxford,  in  like  manner,  the  Benedictines  founded  Durban 
Sail  for  their  monks  of  the  North  of  Snglaad,  and  Qleuceater  Hall  for  their 
monks  ef  the  South,  on  the  respective  sitea  of  the  present  TriAi^  and  Wor* 
^sater  Oollsgee.  The  Oarmelitea  (to  apeak  wkhout  book)  were  at  Beaumont^ 
the  aite  of  Heaiy  the  First's  palace ;  and  St  John*a  and  Wadham  Collegea  am 
ato  on  the  sitea  of  mooaatio  satabhahmenta.  Beaidea  theae,  there  were  in 
Qxfbrd,  houses  of  Dominioans^  Francisoan%  Gisterctan^  and  Augustiniana 

These  several  fonndatkm^  indeed,  are  of  very  different  ersa;  bat,  looking  at 
tl^e  coome  of  the  hiateiy  aa  a  whotle^  we  shall  find  that  such  housee  as  were 
■monastic  preceded  the  rest  And  if  the  new  changea  had  stopped  there,  lay 
eduoation  would  have  auflbreti^  not  gained,  by  the  rise  of  Universitiea;  for  il 
bad  the  e£fi»ct  of  OMiltii^yinft  indeed,  monaatio  hal^  but  of  abutting  their 
doom  agsiast  all  but  monks  more  rigid^  than  before.  The  solitary  stnngarsi 
who  came  i^>  to  Pane  or  Oxford  ftom  a  for  oountiy,  oumt  have  been  stimulated 
iQr  a  moat  uaoommoA  tbiiat  fer  knowledge,  to  peesevere  in  apite  of  the  die* 
ooQiagementa  by  whieh  thcry  were  sumMiaded.  Some  attempt  indeed  waa 
made  by  the  Prefoasors  to  meet  ao  obvioiis  and  ao  oppressive  an  evil.  The 
former  scholastic  ^ype  had  reoqgniaed  one  maater,  and  one  o|^y,  in  a  acfaoel^ 
who  professed  in  consequenoe  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  any  aa- 
sisUnt  Tutors.  The  tieditkm  of  this  qratem  oontinuedi  and  led  in  many  in* 
aUmoes  to  the  formation  of  haUi^  ina^  eourta,  or  haate]s»  aa  tbiQr  were  varioaaly 
called.  That  is,  the  Professor  of  the  school  k^  hooas^  and  boarded  hia  pu- 
pik  Thus  we  read  of  Toiald  ao|ioola  hi  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
llhird,  which  had  belopged  prevtously  to  one  Master  Bjchard  Baeun^  who  had 
fitted  up  a  laiga  tenement^  partly  619  lodging  houss^  partly  for  lecture  rooms. 
In  like  manner,  early  in  the  twelfth  eentuiy,  Theobald  had  aa  ma^y  aa  fliMn 
tijfXf  to  a  hundred  soholam  under  his,  tnitkm,  for  whom  he  would  neosasarily 
ba  more  or  ksa  answevaUa    A  similar  .eoitom  was  escorted  in  Athensi  whei« 
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it  WIS  the  oocMUD  of  a  graal  deal  of  rinliy  md  euTMring  bet««etf 
the  Profoworial  botuekeepeii^  aach  being  tel  npoa  obtainiiig  at  moj  kdgen 
aa  poottUe.  And  apparently  a  rimilar  ineonTeniflnee  had  to  be  chedoed  at 
Paris  in  the  thiiteeoth  oentoiT,  though,  whataw  migfat  be  that  ti^f^dfitat- 
inooDTemenoe,  the  coatom  itaalC  under  the  circamatanoea  of  the  daj,  waa  m 
•adTantageooa  to  the  canae  of  anidj,  aa  H  waa  natural  and  obrioaa. 

But  8tm  lodging  keepen^  thoogh  rrofcaaon^  moat  be  paid,  and  how  could 
pooracfaolarafiDdthemeanaof  ihUUlhigaohaidaooiiditioDr  And  the  length 
of  time  then  required  fcr  a  Univenitf  ooone  hindered  an  evaaon  of  ita  dU^ 
cnltiea  bj  aocfa  ahilla  and  expedient^  aa  aerre  for  paanqg  a  mere  trying  criai% 
or  weathering  a  threatening  aaaaon.  The  whole  conrae,  from  the  tennination 
of  the  grammatical  amdieato  the  licentiate^  extended  originaDj  through  twentf 
jeara ;  though  afterwarda  it  waa  redooed  to  ten.  If  we  are  to  conaider  the  mx 
years  of  the  ooaree  in  Arte  to  have  been  in  addition  to  thia  long  apaoe,  tber 
reaidence  at  the  UniTeraity  ia  no  longer  a  aofonm  at  the  aeat  of  learning;  but 
beoomea  a  aort  of  natnralmition,  yet  without  oflWng  a  home 

The  UniTersity  itself  haa  little  or  no  Ihnda^  to  meet  the  difficulty  withaL 
At  Oxford,  it  had  no  bnildinga  of  its  own,  but  rented  auch  aa  were  indinpnii 
ble  for  academical  porpoeea,  and  theae  were  of  a  miaefable  deacription.  It 
had  little  or  no  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  no  endowmenta.  It  had  not 
the  meana  of  being  an  Alma  Hater  to  the  young  men  iHio  came  thither  for 
education. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  earlSeet  morementa  in  the  Unireraity,  almoat  aa 
eariy  aa  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  mooaatic  bodies^  waa  that  of  providing 
mainteoanoe  for  poor  adiolara  The  authors  of  auch  charity  hardly  ahned  at 
giving  more  than  the  bare  ncicoasariea  of  Ub, — food,  lodging;  and  clothing; — m 
aa  to  make  a  life  of  study  poattblei  Gomfort  or  animal  aatiafoction  can  hardly 
be  aaid  to  have  entered  into  the  aoope  of  their  bene&ctiona;  and  we  shall 
gain  a  lively  impreasion  of  the  sufTerings  of  the  student^  before  the  era  of  en- 
dowments, by  considering  hia  rude  and  hardy  life  even  when  a  member  of  a 
GoDege.  From  an  account  which  haa  been  preaerved  in  one  of  the  coDegea  of 
Oambridge,  we  are  able  to  extract  the  following  harmrmm  of  a  student's  digr. 
He  got  up  between  four  and  five;  from  five  to  six  he  assiwted  at  Mass,  and 
heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  atodied  or  attended  the  schools  till  ten,  which 
waa  the  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  whidi  seems  alao  to  have  been  a  break&id^ 
waa  not  sumptuous;  it  consisted  of  beeC  in  small  mesaea  for  four  persona^  and 
a  pottage  made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeaL  ¥nm  dinner  to  five  p.  m.,  he  either 
atudied,  or  gave  instruction  to  ottien,  when  he  went  to  aupper,  which  was  tiia 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  though  scarcely  more  i^entifiil  than  dinner.  After- 
wards,  problems  were  discussed  and  other  studies  pursued,  till  nine  or  ten; 
and  then  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  nmning  about^  that  they 
might  not  go  to  bed  with  odd  feet;— the  expedient  of  hearth  or  atove  for  tiia 
purpoee  waa  out  of  the  queation. 

However,  poor  aa  waa  the  fitfe^  the  odlegiate  life  waa  a  bletting  in  many 
other  ways  far  more  important  than  meat  and  drink;  and  it  waa  the  ol^ect  of 
pious  benefections  Ibr  centuries.  Hence  the  munificenoe  of  Bobert  O^iett  aa 
early  aa  1050,  even  before  the  canona  of  St  Genevidve  and  the  monka  of  St. 
Victor  had  commenced  the  University  of  Paris.  His  foundation  waasoflksieol 
for  as  many  aa  one  hundred  poor  deiks.    Another  was  St  Oatherine  ia  tiia 
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YaOej,  (banded  hj  St  Louis,  in  conaequenoe  of  a  vow,  which  his  grandfather, 
Philip  Aoguatufli  had  died  before  executing.  Another  and  hiter  was  the  Col- 
legium Bonorum  Puerorum,  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  1245.  Such  too,  in 
its  original  intention,  was  the  Harcurianum,  or  Haroourt  College,  the  famous 
College  of  Navarre,  the  more  fiimous  Sorbonne,  and  the  Montague  College. 

These  Colleges,  as  was  natural,  were  often  provincial  or  diocesan,  being 
firanded  bj  bene&ctors  of  a  particular  district  for  their  own  people.  Some- 
times they  too  were  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Nations  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  I  think  the  Harcurianum,  just  mentioned,  was  founded  for  the  Normans; 
such  too  was  the  Dadan,  founded  for  the  Danes;  and  the  Sw^ish;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Burses  provided  for  the  Italians,  the  Lombards,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Scotch.  In  Bologna  there  was  the  greater  College  of  St.  Clement  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  CoUegio  Sondi  for  the  Hungarians.  As  to  Diocesan  or 
Provincial  Colleges,  such  was  Laon  College,  for  poor  scholars  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon ;  tlie  College  of  Bayeux  for  scholars  of  the  dioceses  of  Mons  and  Angers; 
the  Colleges  of  Nariwnne,  of  Arras,  of  Lisieux,  and  various  otiiera.  Such  too 
in  Oxford  at  present  are  Queen's  College^  founded  in  favor  of  north  country- 
men, and  Jesus  College  for  the  Welsh.  Such  are  the  fellowships,  founded  in 
various  Colleges,  for  natives  of  particular  counties;  and  such  the  fellowships  or 
jKhoIarships  for  founder's  kin.  In  Paris,  in  like  manner,  Cardinal  de  Dormans 
ibnnded  a  College  for  more  than  twenty  students^  with  a  preference  in  favor  of 
his  own  family.  A  Society  of  a  peculiar  kind  was  founded  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flandera,  at  that  time  Em- 
peror of  Conatantinople,  is  said  to  have  established  a  Greek  College  with  a 
view  to  train  up  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  graver  reasons  than  the  need  of  maintenance, 
for  establishing  Colleges  and  Burses  for  poor  scholars,  it  may  be  easOy  under- 
stood that  I  alluded  to  the  moral  evils,  of  which  a  University,  without  homes 
and  guardians  for  the  young,  would  in&Uibly  be  the  occasion  and  the  scene. 
These  are  so  intelligible,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  history,  and  so  often  illus- 
trated, whether  from  the  medieval  or  the  modem  continental  Universities,  that 
they  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here.  Whatever  licentiousness  of  conduct 
there  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now,  where  the  Collegiate  ^stem  is  in  force, 
does  but  suggest  to  us  bow  &tal  must  be  the  strength  of  those  impulses  to  dis- 
order and  riot  when  unrestrained,  which  are  so  impedectiy  controlled  even 
when  submitted  to  an  anxious  discipline. 

At  first  Universities  were  almost  democradee :  Colleges  tended  to  break  their 
anarchical  spirit,  introduced  ranks  and  gave  the  example  of  laws,  and  trained 
up  a  set  of  students,  who,  as  bemg  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other 
members  of  the  academical  body,  became  the  depositaries  of  academical  power 
and  influence.  Moreover,  learning  was  no  longer  thought  unworthy  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  while  the  nobles  of  an  earlier  period  had  not  disdained  to  send 
their  sons  to  Lanfranc  or  Yaoarius,  now  it  even  became  a  matter  of  custom, 
that  young  men  of  rank  should  have  a  University  education.  Thus,  in  the 
charter  of  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  even  read  that  "  to  the  Univer- 
jtity  a  multitude  of  nobles,  gentry,  strangen,  and  others  continually  flock ;"  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  Heniy  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  the 
Fifth,  as  a  young  man,  a  sojourner  at  Queen's  CoUege,  Oxford.  But  it  was  in 
the  next  oentuiy,  of  which  Henry  has  made  the  first  years  glorious^  that  Col- 
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leges  were  provided,  iiol  fit  the  poor,  bot  fbr  fiio  noble.  Kanj  Oollegei^  too, 
which  had  been  originaUy  t>r  the  poor,  opened  their  gates  to  the  rich,  not  as 
feilowe  or  foundntion-etodenlfl^  but  m  ehnple  lodgen^  or  what  are  now  ealM 
independent  members,  such  as  monsstoriea  might  hare  reoeited  in  a  fbnner 
age.  This  was  especially  the  ease  with  the  ObUege  of  IliiT«rre  at  Pars;  and 
the  change  has  continued  nmaricablT*  imppesaed  npon  Oxford  and  CarabrMge 
eren  down  to  this  day^  with  this  additfonal  peculiarity,  that,  wfaUe  the  inA^ 
enee  of  ar&stocfaey  npon  tboeo  UniYenllies  is  not  less  than  it  was,  tlie  infln>> 
enoe  of  other  political  classes  has  been  tntroduOed  Into  the  academic  doistetft 
also.  NeTer  Ims  leaitied  inatilMtien  been  more  direeMy  politieal  and  national 
tiian  the  Utilveraicy  of  CMopI  floais  of  its  Oollegns  npresent  the  talent  of 
the  nation,  otheis  ttt  rank  and  ihebion,  edieii  Ha  wealth ;  etliers  have  been  the 
organs  of  the  goYemraent  of  the  day;  while  othere,  and  the  mi^fority,  repr^* 
sent  one  or  other  dMsion,  chfie^  locri,  of  tho  country  party.  That  all  this 
has  rather  destroyed,  than  snbsenred;  the  UniTersity  itseli^  which  Ck>Uegeft 
originally  were  institiited  to  complete,  I  wtH  not  take  npon  myself  to  deny; 
but  good  comes  out  of  many  things  which  are  in  the  way  to  evil,  and  this  afr> 
tagonism  of  the  Gollegiate  to  the  Univertlty  principle  was  not  worked  ou^  t9 
Colleges  iisd  first  rendered  signal  serrioe  to  the  UniTersity,  and  tha^  not  oidy 
by  completing  it  in  tliose  points  where  the  University  was  weak,  bat  even  eo^ 
roborating  it  fn  those  hi  whteh  it  was  strong.  The  whofe  nation,  brought  into 
the  Uuiyersity  by  means  of  the  Colleges,  gave  the  Unfversity  itself  a  vigor  and 
a  stability  which  the  abundant  (nflnx  of  fi>reignerB  had  not  been  able  to  secora. 
Ab  in  the  twelfth  and  iMrtsenth  centuries  French^  German,  and  Italian  stt>> 
dents  had  flocked  to  the  Uhi^fsily  of  Oxtbrd,  and  made  its  name  fiunous  in 
distant  lands,  so  in  the  fifteenth,  all'  ranks  and  efosses  of  the  nation  fttmished 
it  with  pupils^  and  what  wao  wanting  ht  thdr  number  or  rariety,  compared 
with  the  fbrmer  era,  wss' compensated  by  their  splendor  or  political  importance. 
At  that  time  nobles  moved  only  m  state,  and  surrounded  themselre»  witli  r^ 
tainers  and  servants,  with  an  ostentation  which  has  now  quite  gone  out  of 
fii^ion.  Ruber  informs  us  that,  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  when  the 
aristocracy  were  more  powerfii!  than  l^e  kihg,  each  noble  fhmfly  sent  up  at 
least  one  son  to  OxfiMd  witft  an  ample  retinue  of  followers.  Nor  were  the 
towns  in  that  age  lees  dosely  united  to  the  Uniyersity  titan  the  upper  classes^ 
by  reason  of  the  aumerons  members  of  it  that  belonged  to  the  clerical  order, 
the  popular  cliaracter  of  that  institution,  and  its  intimate  connection,  as  now, 
^Mi  the  seat  of  learnings  Thus  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  north  and 
south,  had  a  oommon  stake  in  1^  academical  institutions,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  hi  the  academiical  prooeedtngs.  The  degree  possessed  a  sort  of  indell' 
ble  eftoracter,  wfaidi  aH  dasses  understood ;  and  the  people  at  large  were  more 
or  less  partakers  of  a  ouHi^ration  which  the  aristocracy  were  beginning  to  ap^ 
predate.  And,  thongh  nilroad  traveling  certainly  did  not  then  exist,  commu>- 
nfeatton  between  the  students  and  their  homes  occurred  with  a  ftequency 
which  could  not  be  when  they  came  from  abroad ;  and  Oxfbrd  became  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  a  nationid  and  political  center.  Utot  only  in  vacations  and  term» 
^time  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  academical  yonUi,  but  me» 
sengers  posted  to  and  fto  between  Oxford  and  all  parts  of  the  country  iix  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  80  intimate  was  this  connection,  that  Oxlbtil  became  a 
sort  of  selected  arena  for  the  conflicts  of  the  variotis  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
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ftBerioQB  Uiiiivtnltj  ttjifk  was  reeeivcd  flur  $aA  wMe*M  tbeprenge^^Wl 


Sach  an  tinlted  action  of  the  Collegiate  and  of  the  National  principle,  fiir 
from  being  ppejudicial,  waa  aimply  &Torable  to  the  principle  of  a  University. 
lb  ma  a  lalar  age  wkucfc  aacvifloed  the  Uaifeiailj  to  tk»  OoUege.  We  mnat 
look  to  the  faMit  two  or  three  centnrieBj  if  we  woohi  w!tnefla  the  aacendancj  of 
the  College  idea  in  the  Kngtiah  Uhiveraitiea,  to  the  extreme  prejudice,  not  in- 
deed of  ita  own  peculiar  uaafblnefla  (for  tiMJt  it  haa  retained)^  l)ut  of  Um  Uni* 
TersitjT  ilMl£  Haher,  who  gtvea  na  thia  aisooan*  of  OaefiMd,  and  who  ia  neither 
Catholic  on  tide  one  hand,,  nor  innovator  oft  the  ezlating  otate  of  thim^  on  the 
athar,  warcung  yet  §addeaing  at  hia  own  pielu«e^  ends  by  obeerving:  "Thoae 
d^ya  never  can  retnni ;  tor  the  plain  nMM|an  tiiajfr  then  «Mft  learned  and  taught 
by  the  living  word,  but  now  by  the  dead  papei.*' 

What  haa  been  here  drawn  out  froot  the  hiatovy  «f  Oxford,  admita  of  anpla 
ittuatration  ivom  the  parallel  histoiy  of  Paria  We  find  Chancellor  Qeraoin  on 
one  occaaioa  vemonatnting  in  the  name  of  hia  University  with  the  French  kinf  • 
**  Shall  the  Univeraity,  being  what  she  ia,  8fan4  her  eyea  and  be.  silent  ?  What 
woi^d  all  France  aay,  whoee  pupulaitipn  she  is  ever  exhorting,  by  meana  of  her 
members,  to  patience  and  good  obedience  to  the  king  and  rulera?  Boea  not 
ahe  represent  the  Hniversal  realm,  nay,  the  wbele  world  ?^  She  ia  the  vigonyqa 
aaminary  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whenca  issue  men  of  every  kind  ef  ex« 
oelleoce.  Therefore  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  France,  of  all  states  of  men,  of 
all  her  !Hend%  who  can  not  be  preaent  here^  she  ought  to  expoatulate  and  eqi^ 
'  Long  live  the  king.' " 

There  ia  one  oti>er  historical  peculiarity  attached  to  Colleges,  to  whk^  I  wiU 
briefly  allude  before  ooncluding.  U  Colleges  with  Uieir  endowments  and  local 
interests,  provincial  or  oounty,  are  neoassarily,  whan  compared  with  Univenti* 
ties,  of  a  national  cfaarae^r,  it  follows  that  the  edjucation  which  they  will  a4- 
rainiater»  wUl  also  be  national,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  eom* 
mnuity.  And  if  so,  then  again  it  follows,  that  they  will  be  for  more  given  tp 
the  study  o#  the  Arts  than  to  tlie  learned  professions,  or  to  any  qpecial  daaa  of 
punuita  at  all ;  and  such  in  matter  of  foot,  haa  ever  been  the  casa  They  have 
inherited  under  ohiMiged  cirenmstanosa  the  position  of  tiie  monaatic  teaching 
founded  ^  Cbarl^eBaagne,  and  have  continued  ita  prinutive  tradition,  threugh, 
and  in  spite  o(  the*  noble  intellectual  developments,  to  which  Universities  hav» 
gjii^ea  oecssion*  The  Hiatorical  link  between  the  Mpnaateriee  and  the  Collegea 
have  been  the  National  aa  some  woida  of  Antony  i  Wood  about  the  latter  ang- 
geat,  and  aa  the  very  name  of  **  Nation  "  makea  probable ;  and  indeed  the  Col- 
legee  were  hardly  more  than  the  Nations  formally  establiahed  and  endowed, 
with  Provosts  and  Wardens  in  the  phioe  of  Proctora 

Buheua  haa  aone  remarka  on  the  sqlgeet  of  Collegea,  wiiich  iUuatrala  tiie 
points  I  have  last  insisted  on„  and  aeveral  othere  which  have  previeualy  oome 
before  u&    Qe  6%ys: 


The  CoUege^atem  had  no  ali^cht  inflnenoe  .in  resCoHnfp  Latin  oompoeltion. 
Indeed  Letters  were  publicly  professed  in  Colleges,  and  tluit,  not  only  by  per^ 
sons  on  the  foundation,  but  by  others  also  who  lived  within  the  walls,  though 
external  to  the  lx>dy,  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Mastera  and 
to  the  classes  in  a  fix^  order  and  by  regulated  steps.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  all  the  ancient  Colleges  were  established  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  poor  schohurs,  members  of  the  foundation;  but  in  the  flfteentii 
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Freffi;  and,  above  all,  the  XTniyecBity  Church  of  St.  Haiy,  which,  with  Ua  ^ 

beautiful  spire,  crcywns  the  Academic  City,  and  in  which  aermons  are  preached 
to  the  assembled  UniTerslty,  after  the  hoar  of  college  chapel,  from  a  pulpit  not 
unfaiRRd  in  the  annals  of  religiouA  thought. 

The  mainspring  of  the  system,  aa  regards  education,  lies  in  the  University 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    At  these  exam  nations  the  fi 

majority  of  the  students  seek  only  to  attain  the  standard  required  for  an  or- 
dinary  or  ''pass ''  degree.  The  more  aspiring  become  candidates  for  '*  honors," 
and  obtain  a  place  in  the  first  or  one  of  the  lower  daaae^  according  to  their 
merits.  The  publication  of  these  claas-Usts  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  great 
event  of  university  life,  and  it  is  not  an  insfgniflcant  event  in  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  England.  The  training  of  those  who  read  for  high  honors  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  is  probably  the  severest  that  youth  anywhere  undergoes, 
and  it  is  prolonged,  generally  speaking,  to  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  system 
of  competition  is  not  carried  quite  so  fai^  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  candidates  are  not  only  divided  Into  flamni,  but  arranged  in  each  class  in 
their  order  of  merit;  whereas  at  Oxford  they  are  only  divided  into  daases,  and 
the  names  ammged  ali^betically  in  each  class.  Whether  such  strong  stimur 
hmts  of  youthful  ambition,  and  such  marked  distinctiona  for  youthful  attain- 
ment would  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  perfect  state  of  things,  is.  perhaps, 
a  doubtful  question.  But  in  Rnglish  society  as  it  is^  the  intellectual  honors 
thus  awarded  by  national  authority  are  useful  as  a  counterpoise,  however  im- 
perfect, to  the  artificial  distinctioDS  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  class-Usts  have  given  England  men  in  all  departments, 
from  theology  to  finance^  whose  high  training  has  lent  loftiness  to  their  own 
character  and  aspirations,  and  to  the  character  and  aspirations  of  their  nation. 
The  College  Fellowships,  whidi  are  bestowed  by  examination,  and  to  which 
stipends  are  attadied  averaging  about  £900  or  $1,000  a  year,  form  additional 
and  more  substantial  priaea  for  exertion  among  the  flower  of  our  students,  and 
it  is  in  the  competition  for  these  that  the  highest  intellecCual  efforts  of  all  are 
probably  made.  Our  almost  exdusive  subjects  of  Instmctiaii,  till  recently, 
were  the  daasics,  with  ancient  philosophy  and  ancient  history,  mathematics 
being  recognized,  and  by  some  of  our  students  carried  to  a  high  point,  but  not 
held  in  the  same  honor,  though  at  Cambridge  they  were  the  dommant  study. 
Recently,  by  an  Academic  revolution,  something  like  that  which  substituted 
the  classical  for  the  scholastic  system  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  tUrown 
open  our  doors  to  physical  science,  modemhistory,  juris|iradence,  and  political 
economy,  to  which  honors  are  now  awarded  legally,  equal  to  those  conferred 
on  classics,  though  daasica  stiil,  practically,  retain  the  foremost  place.  The 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Bac!ielor  of  Arts— that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
those  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Theology,  Civil  Law,  or  Medidne^are  rather 
•marks  of  academical  standing  than  rewards  of  intellectual  exertion,  though 
there  is  an  examination  for  the  degree  in  civil  law,  and  one  of  a  more  effective 
character  for  the  degree  in  medicine^  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is 
conferred  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction  on  illustrious  visitors  of  all  kinds 
—generals,  admirals,  politicians^  and  diplomatists,  as  well  as  men  of  letters  or 
science.  Law  and  medicine,  of  which  tiie  mdversities  were  the  schools  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  are  now  studied,  the  first  in  the  chambers  of  London  barristers, 
the  second  in  the  great  London  hospitalsL  Of  theology  England  has  no  regular 
school  The  universities,  ^diidi  were  once  places  of  inx>fessional  as  well  as  of 
general  training  In  Bhigland,  as  tbey  are  still  on  tiie  Continent,  are  now  in 
England  places  of  general  training  alone.  They  are  the  ifaial  schools  of  those 
among  our  English  youth  who  can  affOrd  to  give  themselves  tbe  advantage, 
and  pay  to  their  country  the  tribute  of  a  lottg»  liberal  edncatinn, 
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HISTORICAL  DBYKLOPMSNT. 

The  following  chapters  are  oontributions  011I7  to  the  hUtoiy  of  the  TTniver- 
ttty  of  Oxford,  and  its  influence  oa  liberal  education,  drawn  from  the  biogra- 
phies and  publications  of  eminent  graduate^  and  from  other  aoaroes^  which 
will  be  indicated  as  ased. 

I.    pna-DocuinvTABT  fbbiod. 

For  this  shadowy  period  of  the  history  9t  Oxford,  both  «^  a  town  and  a 
university,  we  adopt  a  portion  of  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Newman,  in  the 
"  British  Critic  *'  for  July,  1^3  j,  and  since  incorporated  into  this  Tolume  of  His- 
torical Stretches  with  the  title  of  Medieval  Oxford.  The  article  is  an  artistic 
reproduction  of  the  valuable  antiquarian  memoranda  of  Dr.  Ing^raham  in  his 
richly  illustrated  *  Memorials  of  Oxford.' 

Little  can  be  narrated  In  any  connected  way  eoueemUig  the  University 
previously  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  ravages  of  the  Danes,  civil 
troubles,  and  the  debased  state  of  religion,  interrupted  and  dispersed,  at 
least  the  records,  if  not  the  schools  and  studies  themselves,  of  the  peaceful 
place ;  and  the  scanty  glimpses,  which  are  left  to  a«,  are  like  the  broken 
remembrances  with  which  we  retrace  the  first  mysterious  portion  of  our 
childhood,  ere  memory  has  yet  become  continnous,  and  we  begin  to  live  in 
the  thought  of  our  own  identity.  It  seems,  that,  about  the  year  737,  a  cer- 
tain governor,  provost,  or  viceroy,  *^  snb-regulus,'*  he  is  called,  of  the  name 
of  Dldan,  ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Oxford  with  dignity  and 
honor.  His  wife's  name  was  ^affrlda,  and  their  daughter  was  called  Frides- 
wlde.  Having  received  a  religious  educailon  from  a  female  of  eminent 
sanctity,  this  young  lady,  not  only  embraced  the  monastic  life  herself,  but 
induced  certain  others  among  her  equals,  of  respectable  families,  to  do  the 
like.  Her  mother  dying,  her  father  sought  consolation  according  to  the 
fashion  peculiar  to  those  times,  in  a  work  of  piety,  «nd  employed  himself  in 
the  construction  of  a  convent,  with  Its  church,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city ;  and,  having  dedicated  it  to  St  Marj  and  all  Saints,  he  made  over  his 
foundation  to  his  daughter.  This  church,  whieh  was  known  by  the  name  of 
8t  Mary  of  Oxford  "  prope  Tamesin.'*  or  ^*  on  the  Thames,"  was  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  present  cathedral,  as  the  priory  attached  to  it  was  of  the  pres- 
ent Christ  C  hurch. 

Ffidttmide  Priory, 

Frldeswlde^s  priory  was,  even  from  the  first,  something  beyond  a  simple 
religious  foundation.  She  died  on  October  19,  740,  and  was  buried  in  her 
own  church;  but,  even  before  her  death,  or  shortly  after,  the  king  of 
Mercia,  in  whose  territory  Oxford  lay  (Ethelbald),  constructed  certain  inns 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  connection  with  the  eacred  edifice. 
Alfred,  150  years  later,  after  wresting  the  city  from  the  Danes,  restored  them. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  foundation  for  another  hundred  years,  that  is,  till 
A.D.  100J,  by  wb:ch  date  the  priory  of  St  Frideswlde  has  been  richly  en- 
dowed, its  lands  Increased,  and  its  church  enlarged.  Oxford  was,  at  that 
time,  the  metropolis  of  Mercia,  and  had  been  a  favorite  scat  of  both  Saxon 
and  Danish  monarchs.  Klus:  Ethelred  (100()  built  the  church  tower,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Norman  story  and  spire,  is  still  standing.  80  great 
was  the  kiuji^'s  satisfaction  at  his  own  work,  that  he  calls  It,  in  the  half- 
modernized  spellmg  of  an  extant  MS.  **  myn  owne  mynster  in  Oxenford.*^ 
Another  hundred  years  brought  with  It  a  fresh  series  of  changes;  the  nuns 
were  i^onc,  never  to  return ;  secular  canons  had  succeeded,  had  fallen  Into 
disorder,  and  in  turn  been  dispossessed ;  and  in  their  place  an  austere  Nor- 
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man,  chaplain  to  Hcnrj  I ,  was  made  the  prior  of  an  establishment  of  regO' 
lara.  Under  this  form  the  fonndation  stood  till  the  time  of  Wolscy,  when 
those  further  changes  were  made  which  brought  it  into  its  present  shape. 
Meanwhile,  the  prior  of  Bt  Frideswide  and  his  community  were  among  the 
most  learned  and  scientific  persons  of  their  times,  and  their  sainted  patroness 
was  proportionally  honored.  Her  relics,  as  it  seems  to  be  ascertained,  were 
In  1180  translated,  in  Wood^s  words,  *^  from  an  obscure  to  a  more  noted  place 
in  the  church,"  being  deposited  in  a  reliquary,  which  Dr.  Ingram  supposes  to 
remain  to  this  day ;  miracles  are  said  to  have  followed ;  rich  offerings  were 
made  at  her  shrine,  and  ample  endowments  were  added  to  her  foundation. 
A  more  splendid  shrine  received  her  relics  in  1289,  and  one  still  more  splendid 
about  14t^.  Sermons  were  preached  at  her  cross,  the  University  authorities 
went  in  annual  procession  to  her  altar,  and  as  late  as  1434  she  is  called  in  a 
public  instrument  **tho  special  advocate  of  the  flourishing  University  of 
Oxford.»» 

Ccntgiaie  Cktireh^  of  St.  George. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  earliest  eodowment  for  learning,  in  a  place  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  fruitful  in  similar  noble  4nstitutions.  The  next  that 
has  to  be  noticed  takes  us  back  to  the  important  era,  which,  whi'e  it  forms  a 
sort  of  commencement  of  our  civil  history,  brouglit  the  University  also  up 
on  to  a  new  stage  of  its  existence.  Only  ten  years  had  passed  after  the 
troubles  attendant  on  the  conquest,  in  which  Oxford  largely  partook,  when 
we  find  signs  of  returning  peace,  religion  and  learning  in  that  city.  The 
Castle  Tower,  which  still  is  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  by  travellers 
leaving  for  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  belonged  to  the  collegiate  Church  of  St 
George,  and  was  founded  at  that  date  by  Robert  d'Oiley  for  secular  canons  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustine,  being  such,  (observes  Wood,)  as  were  "most  fit 
for  a  University,  and  not  bound  to  keep  their  cloister,  as  regulars  are.^* 
Here  they  continued  till  their  translation  toOseney  in  1149,  "at  which  time," 
says  the  came  writer,  "this  their  said  habitation  became  a  nursery  for  secular 
students,  subject  to  the  chancellor's  jurisdiction."  Bnimman  Ic  Riclie 
endowed  this  same  Church  of  St  George's,  on  its  first  foundation,  with  land  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Oxford ;  whence,  as  Dr.  Ingram  supposes,  came  the 
tradition  that  the  University  was  anciently  on  that  side  of  the  town.  Thus 
established  as  a  scholastic  institution,  St  George  continued,  as  a  dependency 
of  Oseney  Abbey,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  being  governed  by 
statutes  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  more  recent  colleges,  and  con- 
sisUng  of  a  warden,  fellows,  and  scholars.  The  warden  was  always  to  be 
chosen  from  the  canons  of  Oseney ;  the  fellows  and  scholars  were  sworn  to 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  and  to  obedience  to  the  warden  and  to  a 
life  of  charity  and  purity.  There  were  live  secular  priests,  and  tlie  scholars 
were  in  number  twelve,  for  the  most  part  Welshmen.  Such  was  the  record 
of  the  earliest  scholastic  foundations  of  Oxford,  being  situated  on  a  spot 
originally  a  palace,  and  now  a  gaol. 

O^ney  Abbey — Augttrttnian  Canonic 

Since  Oseney  has  been  mentioned.  It  may  bo  allowed  us  to  bestow  a  few 
words  of  notice  on  this  celebrated  foundation,  though  it  lies  somewhat  off 
the  line  of  University  history.  It  was  founded,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  where  the  castle  now  stands,  as  a  priory  of  Angns- 
tinian  canons ;  and,  when  it  had  removed  to  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Oseney,  so 
many  benefactions  poured  in,  that  the  priory  became  an  abbey,  and  ultimate- 
ly one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  From  the 
great  extent  and  splendor  of  its  buildings.  Wood  says,  "  it  was  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  and  wonders  of  this  place  and  nation."    The  island,  on  which 
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it  was  placed,  was  one  of  those  formed  by  the  winding  branches  of  the 
Oiise  or  I  sis,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Oseney.  The  church,  dedicated, 
as  8t  Frideswide's,  to  6t  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  lofty,  and  was  adorned  with 
two  towers ;  its  bells  were  celebrated  as  the  best  in  England  in  those  times, 
and  are  those  known  in  Dean  Aldrich*s  time  and  in  our  own,  as  **  the  iherry 
Christ  Church  bells."  The  famous  Tom  of  Oxford,  which  toils  nightly  at 
nine  o*clock,  was  the  bell  in  the  clock-tower.  The  edifice  was  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  chape*s,  having  not  less  than  twenty-four  distinct  altars.  Tho 
abboVs  house  was  also  celebrated  for  its  splendor,  and  was  frequently  hon- 
ored by  the  company  of  kings,  high  prelates,  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank ; 
having  a  hall,  as  a  writer  describes  it,  **  more  befitting  a  common  society  than 
a  private  man.*'  Tho  cloisters,  the  kitchen,  the  great  hall,  and  the  infirmary, 
were  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  magnificence.  King  Henry  III ,  after  he 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Kenil worth,  passed  his  Christmas  here,  celebrating 
the  season  for  peven  days*  space,  **  with  great  revelling  and  mirth."  Of  all 
these  gorgeous  buildings  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains ;  and,  had  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  (ite  been  preserved  by  tradition  and  the  diligence  of  anti- 
quarians, it  could  not  from  the  face  of  the  land  have  been  conjectured. 
Some  unevenness  in  a  broad  and  fertile  meadow  marks  the  site  of  the  great 
quadrangle ;  and  a  wall,  gate,  and  window,  belonging  to  its  outbuildings,  are 
still  standing,  near  a  mill  which  inherits  its  name.  Its  church  bells,  its  sole 
extant  memorial,  were  transferred,  as  wo  have  said,  together  with  its  endow- 
ments, to  Christ  Church  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation. 

Benedictine  OoUeges. 

The  schools  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  were  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  :  but  now,  receding  from  the  river,  we  must  proceed  up  tho 
rising  ground  to  tho  north,  to  tho  spot  occupied  by  the  present  Worcester 
College  whcrj  lay  the  land  with  which  le  Riche  endowed  the  Church  of  8t. 
George.  Hero  was  the  great  Benedictine  College,  founded  by  John  Giifard, 
Baron  of  Brimesfleld  in  128  {,  for  the  reception  of  the  novices  sent  from  the 
Benedietino  Abbey  at  Gloucester  In  the  original  documents  connected  with 
this  place,  its  site  is  much  extolled  for  its  suitableness  to  an  abode  for  study ; 
i  consideration  which  seems  to  have  induced  Gifiard  to  enlarge  his  establish- 
ment in  order  to  be  a  "studium  generale*'  for  all  the  Benedictine  youtlis  In 
the  province  of  Canterbury;  three  fourths  of  such  novices  being,  it  is  said, 
ftt  that  time  sent  to  Oxford,  and  the  remainder  to  Cambridge.  The  Bene- 
dictines were  then,  as  in  later  times,  a  learned  body  of  men,  as  their  founder 
designed;  and,  a  tax  being  imposed  at  a  general  chapter  of  the 
order  on  their  greater  abbeys,  buildings  adequate  to  the  occasion  quick- 
ly rose.  Those  belonging  to  each  community  were  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  distinguished  each  by  appropriate  escutcheons  and  rcbusses  over 
the  doors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  students  were  governed 
by  a  superior  called  **  Prior  Studentiunf,"  chosen  by  themselves,  by  a  rule 
limllar  to  that  which  is  still  nominally  observed  in  the  University,  as  regards 
the  election  of  the  Principals  of  Halls  About  the  year  1343  we  find  two 
chairs  of  theology  established  for  their  instruction,  one  In  this  establishment, 
and  the  other  at  Durham  College. 

Thus  we  are  Introduced  to  a  sister  foundation  Durham  College  was  the 
s:;minary  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Durham.  It  was  founded  about  12S6, 
under  a  grant  of  land  mado  "  to  God,  and  to  our  Lady,  and  to  St  Cuthbert, 
and  to  tho  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,'*  and  it  was  placed,  not  far  from 
Gloucester  College,  on  about  tho  present  site  of  Trinity.  Seyeral  bishops  of 
Durham  became  the  benefactors  of  the  foundation,  among  whom  Richard 
Angenyle,  or  do  Bury,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  left  them 
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his  g^rcai  collection  of  books,  which,  was  to  be  opca  for  the  use  of  all 
students.  The  building  erected  to  receive  this  collection  by  his  immedixte 
successor,  still  renuuns;  and  there  are  those  among  tlie  Ifring  generation  of 
Trinity  men,  if  ho,  though  not  tenedictine -novices,  were  gainers  in  their 
undergraduate  days  by  a  Ul^e  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  College,  and 
associate  a  summer  vacation,  long  past,  with  the  calm  recesses  of  its  library. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  tlie  foundation  consisted  of  eight  fel- 
lows, who  were  to  be  priests  or  monks,  one  Leing  warden  or  prior,  and  eight 
secular  scholar «;  at  the  time  of  the  great  religious  revoluti  n  of  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  it  was,  with  other  regular  houses,  suppressed,  and  its  reve- 
nues transferred  to  the  new  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

Schnri  S'rtet—Pncurwan  vf  thrm  CoOege», 

The  institutions,  and  the  schools  coDoected  with  them,  which  we  have 
hitherto  described,  were  of  a  monastic  character,  richly  endowed,  ai.d  sit- 
uated in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  as  beseemed  places  of  retirement  and  of 
dignity.  But  meanwhile  inside  the  town,  and  without  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  power  and  wealth  of  Augustinians  or  Benedictines,  was  growing 
up  a  distinct  family,  as  it  mav  bo  called,  of  schools, — secular  schools  as  the 
former  were  claustral,  which  were  the  germ  out  of  which  the  collegiate 
Bystem  was  afterwards  formed.  There  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
wliere  Alfred  is  said  to  have  Uved,  and  which  may  be  called  the  birth-place  or 
fountain-head  of  Uiree  societies  still  existing.  University  College,  Oriel,  and 
BrasenoBe.  Brasenoso  claims  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  palace.  Oriel  of 
his  church,  and  University  of  his  school  or  academy. 

(1.)  Of  these  Brasenose  is  still  called  in  Its  formal  style  "  the  king's  hall,^' 
which  is  the  name  by  which  Alfred  himself  in  his  laws  calls  his  palace ; 
and  it  has  its  present  singular  title  from  a  corruption  of  hra^tHium  or  brathi' 
AuM,  as  originally  occupying  that  part  of  the  royal  mansion  which  was 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  brewing. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  adjacent  church,  which  has  belonged  to  Oriel  Col- 
lege for  the  more  than  500  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  is  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  what  had  already  taken  place  in  the  instance  of  Fridcs- 
wide's.  A  convent  of  women  had  been  the  beginning  of  the  first  schools, 
and  of  a  church  of  St  Mary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  and  a  convent, 
though  a  little  way  out  of  Oxford,  was  closely  associated  with  the  later 
schools,  out  of  which  came  the  present  C  olleges,  and  with  a  second  St 
Mary^s  in  the  heart  of  the  place.  The  liberty  of  Littlemore  lies  on  an  ele- 
vated plain,  two  or  three  miles  from  Oxford.  Of  o!d  it  was  covered  with 
woods,  and  is  bounded  by  a  brook  which  joins  the  Thames.  Situated  upon 
this  brook,  even  in  Saxon  times,  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  whidi  wa^  re- 
built after  the  conquest,  and  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  tM'fiaxon  name 
of  Mynchery.  What  was  its  original  connection  with  Oxford  does  not 
appear ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  church  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  fite  of  the  present  University  Church,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "St 
Mary*8,"  in  the  Doomsday  survey,  is  known  to  have  been  dedicated  to  "  our 
Lady  of  Littlemore."  This  Church,  it  is  supposed,  Alfred  made  the  nucleus, 
or  at  least  it  was  in  fact  the  starting  point,  of  a  large  collection  of  schools, 
both  claustral  and  especially  secular.  They  ran  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Church,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  towards  the  north,  flanking  "  the  king's 
Hall  of  Bra-inhu  e,"  as  we  hove  de  cribed  It,  In  a  long  street,  called  School 
Street,  which  reached  the  northern  wall  of  the  city,  that  1«,  up  to  the  present 
Broad  Street  These  schoola  were  large  rooms,  which  either  were  Integral 
portions  of  the  several  halls  or  inns  for  students,  ►ituated  in  the  street,  or 
were  first-floors  over  tradesmen's  shops,  and  were  dependencies  on  monastic 
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bodies  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  latter  the  convent  of  Litllemore 
had  a  place ;  besides  possessing  the  ancient  hall,  now  called  Si.  Albau%  and 
then  Niin  Hall,  to  the  sonth  of  the  Chnrch,  it  had  schools  in  the  street  jnst 
mentioned,  which  were  ealiod  after  the  name  of  St  Mary  of  Littlemore. 

Bj  pcrmis  ion  of  the  Crown,  to  whom,  till  the  foundatign  of  Oriel,  the 
Charch  of  St  Mary  belonged,  as  many  as  six  of  its  chapels  or  chantries  were 
used  as  school  ^  for  public  acts  and  degrees,  being  assigned  to  separate  Facul- 
ties. The  public  library,  erected  over  a  chapel  of  Henry  I.,  still  remain?, 
and  is  the  present  law  schooL  The  foundation  of  Oriel  seems  to  have  the 
beginning  of  a  change.  A  new  church  was  projected  to  the  south  of  tlio  old 
building.  Adam  de  Brom,  rector  of  the  Church,  and  first  founder  of  Oriel, 
began,  or  at  least  completed,  its  tower;  the  chancel  was  built  by  a  provost  of 
Oriel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  nave  and  aisle  by  the 
University  at  the  end  of  it 

The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Church,  led  also 
to  the  contemplation  of  schools,  worthy  of  a  great  University.  They 
were  withdrawn  from  the  chapels  of  St  Mary^s,  and  from  the 
halls  of  School  street,  and  gradually  brought  together  at  its  upper 
end,  on  their  present  site.  Of  the  existing  buildings  the  beautiful 
Divinity  School  was  not  finished  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
nor  the  quadrangle  before  the  time  of  James  I.  In  the  interval  between 
these  dates  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
abodes  of  learning  are  exposed.  The  ordinary  exercises  and  scholastic  acts 
in  the  University  being  suspended  during  the  religious  troubles  of  Edward 
yi.*s  reign,  the  present  ante-chapcl,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Divinity 
School  was  converted  into  a  garden  and  pig-market;  and  the  schools  them- 
selves, being  abandoned  by  the  masters  and  scholars,  were  occupied  by 
glovers  and  laundresses. 

<8.)  The  claim  of  University  College  to  bo  the  identical  school,  hall,  or  inn 
which  Alfred  Instituted,  Is  recognized  in  an  order  of  Parliament  as  early  as 
1834,  and  in  licenses  of  mortmain  and  other  grants  from  the  (  rown  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  YI.,  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  moreover,  it  is  indi> 
rectly  but  distinctly  confirmed  in  a  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench 
in  1726.  As  far,  however,  as  the  question  is  an  historical  one,  this  only  can 
be  said  for  it, — that  the  bequest  of  the  founder  of  the  College  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  laid  out  in  getting  possession  of  the  Frasenose  or  Brasln- 
huse  witti  its  rchools,  which  ha ^  already  been  described  as  Alfred^s  palace; 
near  which  the  members  of  the  College  resided  for  about  eighty  years, 
when  they  seem  to  have  removed  to  their  present  site. 

St  Frideswide's  Priory,  St  George's  Chnrch,  Uie  Abbey  of  Oseney,  the 
establishments  for  the  Gloucester  and  Durham  Benedictines  have  gone  their 
way ;  but  Christ  Church  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
abbots  and  canons  regular  whom  it  has  sveceeded ;  Trinity  Col'ege  occupies 
the  place  of  Durham,  and  Worcester  the  buildings  of  Gloucester  ;  St  John's 
is  a  revival  of  a  Cistercian  establishment,  founded  on  its  site  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Wadham  has  risen  amid  the  ruins  of  a  foundation  of  Angustines 
in  the  thirteenth,  whose  dlsputative  powers  were  kept  in  memory  in  the 
exercises  of  the  University  schools  down  to  1800. • 

•  The  practice  of  holdi-g  dispatations  apud  AuguMin  n$e$,  colloqQlally  called 
"doing  Attitins,*'  continued  down  to  the  Introdaction  of  the  new  examination 
statute.  They  wrre  hold  in  the  school  of  Nataral  Philosophy,  every  Satorday  in  full 
term ;  a^'d  every  B.  A.,  after  his  Lent  determination,  was  board  to  dispute  there  once 
every  year,  either  as  opponent  or  respondeat,  before  he  could  proceed  to  his  Master^s 
degree. 
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As  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  collegiate  oniversities— untversitiei  of 
colleges — uoiv^rsities  in  which  the  collegiate  feature  or  residence  in  com- 
munities with  corporate  powers  and  resources  for  a  certain  class  or  portion 
of  the  members,  extended  by  degrees  to  all  the  members  as  belonging  to 
one  house  or  school,  we  will  group  together  in  one  chapter  the  historical 
development  of  the  colleges  in  both  universities. 

JBosteUf  or  Lodging  houses. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Colleges  with  corporate  powers  and  prov  ision 
for  its  mcml)er{i  (each,  a  master,  fellows,  and  sizars)  there  had  sprung  up  the 
Hostel— a  lodging-house  under  the  rule  of  a  principal,  where  students  re- 
sided at  their  own  cost.  Mulligan  cites  a  recently  discovered  btatute  (of  an 
early  date)  respecting  the  hire  and  tenure  of  these  boarding-houses,  which  we 
give  below : 

If  any  one  desire  to  have  the  princlpalship  of  any  hostel  in  said  university, 
he  must  come  to  the  landlord  of  the  said  hostel  on  St  Barnabas  the  Apostle's 
day  (June  11);  for  from  that  time  up  to  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Mary 
(Sept  8)  cautions  [money  or  other  pledges]  may  be  o^ered  and  received,  and 
at  no  other  time  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  first  by  priority  is  the  first  by  legal  right,  and  therefore  he 
who  first  offers  the  caution  to  the  landlord  of  the  house,  his  caution  shall 
stand,  and  that  same  caution  must  be  preferred  in  the  presence  of  the 
chancellor. 

Moreover,  the  scholar  who  is  to  give  the  caution  must  come  in  person  to 
the  landlord  of  the  hostel,  on  the  f^oresald  day  or  within  [the  above  named] 
period,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  bedell  or  a  notary, 
or  of  two  witnesses,  produce  his  caution,  giving  effect  thereto,  if  he  be 
willing  ;  by  effect  is  intended  either  a  cawio  fldfjiwnria  or  pitpioratieia^  that 
is,  two  sureties,  or  a  boolc  or  something  of  tbe  kind ;  and  if  he  be  not  ad- 
mitted the  same  scholar  is  forthwith  to  repair  to  the  chancellor  and  produce 
his  caution  in  the  presence  of  tlic  afore  aid  witness  and  say  in  what  way  the 
landlord  of  the  hostel  has  refused  him  in  the  matter  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  caution  ;  and  this  liaving  been  proved,  the  chancellor  shall  immediately 
admit  him  on  that  caution  and  to  that  prlneipalship  notwithstanding  the  re-  \ 
fu  al  of  the  proprietor. 

Moreover,  he  M'ho  is  a  scholar  and  the  principal  of  any  hostel  may  not 
give  up  possession  or  renounce  his  right  in  zavor  of  any  fellow-student,  but 
to  the  landlord  of  the  hostel  only. 

Moreover,  cessions  of  this  kind  are  forbidden,  because  they  have  proved  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  landlord  of  the  hostel,  which  ought  not  to  be. 

Moreover,  if  any  one  be  principal  of  a  hostel  and  any  other  scholar  desire 
to  occupv  tbe  same  hostel  as  principal,  let  him  go  to  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  and  proffer  his  caution,  as  above  directed,  with  these  words :  **  Land- 
lord, if  it  please  thee,  I  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  princlpalship  of  the 
hostel  in  such  and  such  a  parish,  whensoever  the  principal  is  ready  to  retire 
or  to  give  up  his  right,  so  tliat  I  may  first,  as  principal  (jn^lncipa^Uer)  succeed  • 
him,  if  you  are  willing,  without  prejudice  to  his  right  thereto,  so  long  as  ho 
shall  I  e  principal."  If  ho  do  not  agree,  thou  mayest  produce  thy  caution 
before  the  chancellor  that  he  may  admit  thee  on  the  condition  that  whenever 
there  sliall  te  no  principal  thou  mayest  be  master  and  mayest  succeed  him 
(tlie  former  principal)  In  the  same  hostel  rather  than  any  one  else  ;  and  the 
chancellor  shall  admit  these  even  against  the  wish  of  the  landlord  and  that 
o'  the  principal. 

Moreover,  If  any  landlord  shall  say  to  any  scholar,  "Dost thou  desire  to  be 
principal  of  this  mine  hostel  ^  '*  and  the  scholar  answer  "  Yes,'*  but  the 
landlord  says  that  he  dues  not  wish  that  the  ho?tei  should  be  taxed  in  any 
way,  and  the  scholar  says  he  does  not  mind,  and  enters  into  occupation  as 
principal  and  receives  scholars  to  share  tbe  hostel  with  him, — those  same 
scholars  may  go  to  the  chancellor  and  have  their  hostel  taxed,  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  both  the  landlord  and  the  principal,  and  notwitlistanding  the 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  principal,  inasmuch  as  a^eements 
between  private  persons  cannot  have  effect  to  the  prejudice  of  public  rightr. 

Moreover,  no  one  is  to  deprive  any  princlpalship  or  to  supplant  him,  in  any 
fashion,  so  long  as  he  pavs  his  rent,  or  unless  the  landlord  desire  hlmse.f  to 
be  the  occupier,  or  shall  have  sold  or  alienated  the  hosteL 
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Ayllffe,  in  ^*Antient  and  Preaent  State  of  Oxford^^*  reoords  [1730]  as  foUows: 

In  Oxford  in  1854,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Scholastica,  February  10th,  **  several 
Scholars  going  to  a  Tayem  then  caMddSvjyiidlutocky  and  in  some  modem  Deeds 
Swynstock  (but  lately  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Mermaid)^  at  Cairfax  [*Qoa- 
tenrois'  or  Carfax],  and  being  served  with  bad  Wine,  order'd  the  Vintner 
[John  de  Croydon]  to  change  the  same  for  better,  and  for  his  sawcy  Language 
they  broice  his  Head  with  the  Flagon;  who  thereon  went  and  laid  the  matter 
of  his  Grief  before  his  Servants  and  some  of  his  Neighbours."  They  rejoiced 
to  have  a  good  occasion  for  a  fray,  and  rang  the  bell  of  S.  Martin's  to  summon 
the  Townsmen,  who  fell  upon  the  Scholars  and  eveo  the  Cha:hoelior,  Humphrey 
de  Charleton.  By  his  orders  S.  Mary's  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  Scholars  then 
*<  defended  themselves  till  Night  parted  them,  without  any  Mischief  done  on 
either  side.''  Next  morning  the  Chancellor  issued  proclamation  that  both  sides 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  but  the  Townsmen  going  to  the  Austin  Schools 
''assaulted  a  D.D.  in  his  Determinations  together  with  hfs  Auditory,  and  then 
by  the  means  of  an  Ambuscade  of  80  Persons  plac'd  in  St  QUetfa  Church,  they 
surronndfd  the  Students  in  the  Fields  called  the  Beaumonts,  and  soon  put 
them  to  flight,  being  without  Arms,  some  getting  into  the  Atulin  Convent,  and 
others  into  the  City,  with  the  loss  of  one  slain,  and  others  miserably  wounded." 

The  Scholars  were  much  harassed,  and  many  of  their  Hal's  burnt,  priests 
insulted,  and  all  the  friars'  crosses  overthrown,  the  peasants  having  been  in- 
duced to  brealc  open  the  city  gates,  which  had  been  shut  against  them.  A 
royal  proclamation  restored  peace;  ani  the  authorities  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  K.  Edward  IIL  at  Woodstock.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  (John 
Gynewell),  in  whose  diocese  it  then  was,  put  Oxford  under  an  interd  ct  to  be 
published  every  Sunday  and  holyday.  All  the  scholars  went  into  rustication^ 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  lilerton.  But  having  sturendered  their  privi- 
leges to  the  king,  they  returned  by  degrees,  and  were  exhorted  by  him  to  resume 
their  studies  regularly;  for,  *' as  it  is  said  to  have  formerly  hapi)en'd  at  Athens^ 
on  a  Quarrel  of  tbe  like  Nature,  between  the  Scholars  and  Citizens;  where  the 
Sophist?,  on  refusal  to  do  any  publick  Exercises,  taught  tbe  Youth  in  their 
private  Houses;  even  so  here  were  the  Scholars  altogether  instructed  in  private 
for  some  time,  until  the  King  publickly  open'd  the  Mouths  of  the  Leciurers; 
and,  for  an  Encouragement,  now  granted  to  them  the  most  ample  Charter  yet 
obtain'd,  containing  many  antient  and  modem  privileges,  soma  of  which  were 
taken  away  from  the  City  and  conferr'd  on  the  Universiiy." 

In  1857  the  bishop  took  off  the  Interdict  on  condit  on  **  That  the  City  on  St 
Scholastioa's  Day,  should  celebrate  vo  many  Masses  at  the  City's  Expeuce,  for 
the  Souls  of  the  Seholare  and  others  kill'd  in  this  Tumult:  Others  say  that  the 
Mayor  and  Bailiffs,  with  60  of  the  chief  Burgesses,  were  obliged  on  that  Day 
at  St  Mary's,  to  swear  Observance  of  the  customary  Rights  of  th^  Uoiver- 
sity,  unless  they  have  a  Cause  of  Aboence  to  be  approv'd  by  the  Vlce-Cbanoel- 
lor;  and  also,  at  their  own  Costs,  thero  to  say  Mass  by  a  Deacon  or  Bubdeacou, 
for  the  Souls  of  the  slain :  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  tbe  said  Number  of 
Citizens  should  after  Mass  ended,  singly  offer  up  a  Penny  at  the  high  Altar,  of 
which  forty  Fence  was  to  be  distributed  to  Poor  Scholars,  and  the  Residue  to 
the  Curate  of  St  Hary's.*'  As  Ion;?  as  this  was  performed  tbe  City  was  ex- 
empt from  their  engagement  to  pay  1(X)  marks,  *'till  Q.  Elizabeth's  Reign, 
when  the  Scholars  impleaded  them  in  the  Summ  of  1,50'J  Marks,  for  omitting 
the  same  for  15  Years,  by  reason  of  a  Prohibition  to  celebrate  Mass  according 
to  the  Tenor  of  the  said  Agreement:  wherefore  it  was  order'd  by  the  Privy 
Coundl,  that  instead  of  the  Mass  on  this  Day,  there  should  bo  a  Sermon  and 
Communion  at  this  Church,  with  the  aforesaid  Offering,  and  at  lens:th  this 
came  only  to  publick  Prayers,  with  the  Oblation  of  sixty  Pence  as  now  in  Use. 
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Fuller  enumerates  not  less  than  tblrty-fonr  hosteli  in  Cambricige,  irhich 
were  absorbed  in  the  Colleges  before  1500.  Of  these  some  were  denominated 
from  tlie  saint  to  which  they  were  dedicated,  as  St  Margaret,  St  Nicholas; 
some  from  the  vicinage  of  the  church  to  which  they  were  adjoined,  as  St 
Mary^s,  &c.\  some  from  the  material,  the  Tiled  Hostel ;  some  from  those  who 
built  or  posses  cd  them,  as  Borden's,  Rud's,  Ac.  At  Oxford  the  Hostels, 
Inns,  and  Halls  were  still  more  numerous,  and  were  gmdually  absorbed  first 
in  the  Religious  Houses,  and  finally  in  the  Secular  Colleges. 

RBLIOIOU8    AND   MSNOICANT  OKPERS.* 

We  will  spealc  briefly  of  the  Religious  and  Mendicant  Orddrs  whoso  very 
existence  is  collegiate,  and  whose  connection  with  the  universities  determined 
for  centuric't  their  instruction  and  influence. 

The  Benedictines  appeared  in  596,  and  established  their  first  house  at 
Westminster  in  616;  the  Cluniacs  in  T077;  the  Cistercians  In  1128;  the  White 
Canons  (.■l'4^'M/m'a>M)  in  1140;  the  Gilbertines  in  Lincolnshire  in  1150;  the 
Carthusians  in  1181,  the  Dominicans  established  their  first  house  in  1221, 
and  the  Franciscans  In  122L 

The  relations  of  the  Mendicant'  Orders  to  the  universities  was  decided  in 
the  contest  between  them  and  the  Doctors  of  the  University  at  Paris,  who 
had  cordially  welcomed  them  in  12S31,  but  denied  in  1281  their  right  to  teach 
publicly.  This  denial  was  reversed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  1257,  when 
Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  Dominicr.n  Order,  and  Bonaventura  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  received  the  cap  of  ilie  Doctors  of  Theology  from  the  Canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  In  this  triumph  all  the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  study  were  authorised  to  share;  and  henceforward 
for  several  centuries  these  orders  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  of 
the  dlfiTerent  universities  to  receive  students  into  their  protection,  as  well 
^8  to  give  instruction  in  schools  of  their  own. 

The  collegiate  systems  seem  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  irregu- 
larities and  disorders  of  University  life,  when  it  had  lost  the  checks  which  a 
religious  rule  originally  provided.  When  literature,  no  longer  confined 
within  the  precinct)  and  di  -cipline  of  a  monastery,  wandered  forth  into  the 
halls  and  chambers  of  School  Street,  and  dispersed  itself  among  a  hundred 
separate  circles,  what  was  to  be  expected  as  its  lot  but  confusion  and 
trouble  ?  During  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  disorders  consc- 
luent  upon  such  free  trade  in  letters,  reached  their  height,  and  what  aggra- 
rated  their  seriousness  was  the  almost  incredible  number  of  students  whom 
'Jie  reputation  of  the  place  attracted  thither.  .  .  .  Serious  quarrols  and 
tumults  between  hostile  parties  were  also  frequent,  of  which  loss  of  life  was 
no  uncommon  Issue.  Moreover,  the  buildings  themselves  in  which  the 
students  were  lodged,  were  of  a  wretched  and  unsafe  character.  Fires  were 
frequent :  this  led  to  the  citizens  building  with  stone  and  slate,  inst-cad  of 
timber  and  thatch;  and  when  they  could  uotafiTord  this  expense,  they  raised 
a  high  stone  wall  between  every  fourth  or  sixth  house,  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Fut  tlie  institutions,  which  came  in  with  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  brought  a  remedy  for  both  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of 
the  place.  To  Walter  de  Morton,  the  founder  of  Morton  College  (a.t>.  VX4\ 
is  commonly  attributed  the  Introduction  of  the  collegiate  system;  and  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  New,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  f.  llow- 
ing  century,  the  praise  of  establishing  it  in  buildings  of  snitible  splendor 
and  Bolidity.  The  two  combined  present  the  form  into  which  the  present 
University  Is  almost  or  altogether  cast. 

•  For  a  cimp»vhen«1v<»  unrvey of  the  ReMff'oop  a'-d  Teachlnsr  Ord>  n  of  the C'tho  Ic 
Chnrch,  0«*o  Volnrocs  XXIV.  and  XXXl.  ofSamarcTt  American  Journal  <f  JBdueth 
Oan—cousid,  Index. 
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The  great  Beligious  Hooses  of  the  Benedictiiies,  tha  Augostiniaiis,  the 
Dominicaiis,  and  Franciscazis,  after  sheltering  the  studioos  youth  of  the  realm 
residing  away  from  their  famfllfw,  for  centimes,  from  the  exposures  of  Hostels, 
Tnna,  and  Halls,  in  which  there  was  no  domestic  life,  and  little  rule  or  super- 
vision,  fell  from  internal  dissensions,  and  departures  by  their  own  officers  and 
members  from  the  spirit  acd  principles  of  their  foundations.  But  in  these 
picturesque  ruins  the  student  of  civiluaation  still  finds  an  interest,  because  in 
these  cloisters  tho  expiring  lamp  of  learning  was  for  centuries  kept  alive,  and 
by  their  brethren  was  knowledge  disreninated  iu  Church  and  State.  From 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Ever^^ham,  EdTunnd  Rich,  Archbls'aop  of  Canterbury 
in  1234,  passed  to  the  house  of  the  Order  in  Oxford,  and  when  his  training  was 
completed  at  Paris,  opened  a  school  of  his  own  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
St.  Edmund's  HaU.  Under  his  general  role  :  ^' Study  as  if  you  were  to  live 
forever,  live  as  if  you  were  to  die  to-morrow,  **  were  educated  several  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  their  age,  and  among  them  Robert  Grossteste,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  invited  the  Franciscans  to  Oxford,  read  lect- 
ures in  their  schools,  and  induced  Adam  Marsh  (Adam  de  Marisoo)  and  Roger 
Bacon  to  enter  tho  order. 

Boffer  Bacon,  b.  12iA^-d.  1294. 

Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Frtnciscan  Order  at 
Oxford,  was  bom  in  Ilchester,  in  1214.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where 
he  re::eived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  On  his  return  he  settled  at 
Oxford,  in  the  Franciscan  Order.    Of  his  career  Mulligan  remarksr: 

The  writings  of  Roger  Bacon  have  a  value  of  an  almost  unique  kind.  They 
not  only  give  us  an  insight  into  the  learning  of  the  age,  such  as  is  afTorded  by 
the  writings  of  no  other  Englishman  in  the  thirteenth  or  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, but  they  also  supply  us  with  that  most  essming  of  all  corroborations  in 
our  estimate  of  a  remote  and  obsolete  cutcure— the  concurring  verdict  of  a 
eantemporary  observer.  When  the  Oxford  friar  denounces  the  extravagance, 
the  frivolity,  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  time,  we  feel  less  diffident  lest  onr 
own  impressions  may  be  chiefly  those  of  mere  prejudice  aod  association;  and 
in  bringiog  to  a  termination  our  sketch  of  this  era,  we  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  record  the  conclusions  wherein  his  penetrating  intellect  has  summed  up 
its  stem  indictment,  as  his  eagle  glance  ranged  over  the  domain  of  knowledge, 
and  noted  with  what  caprice,  what  peiVersity,  what  blindness,  the  laborers 
yet  tilled,  planted,  and  essayed  to  gather  fruit  on  an  ungrateful  soil,  while  all 
around  them  broad  and  fertile  acres  stretched  far  and  wide,  or  faded  ft'om  the 
gaze  on  the  dim  and  distant  horizozL  It  was  in  the  year  1207  that  Bacon  com- 
pleted those  three  treatises  whidi  he  bad,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
patron.  Pope  Clement  IV.,  drawn  up  in  iUostration  of  his  views,  and  which, 
known  as  the  Opus  MajuA,  the  Opus  Minus,  and  the  OpvLs  T^rftum,*  are  s'dll 
extant,  and  constitute  so  remarkable  a  monnment  of  his  genius.  It  is  from 
these  writings,  together  with  two  other  treatises  written  at  a  latei^'period,  that 
wo  gain  an  insight  into  the  actual  education  of  the  time,  such  as  we  should 
vainly  seek  elsewhere;  and  as  the  writer  views  with  scornful  impartiality  the 
errors  and  defects  of  the  prevailing  mathods^  we  seem  rather  to  hear  the  voice 
of  his  great  nam.  sake,  speaking  from  the  vantage  ground  of  three  additional 
centuries,  than  that  of  a  humble  friar  of  the  days  cA  'ELemry  UL  His  censure 
falls  alike  upon  Dominican  and  Franciscan ;  upon  Aquinas  and  his  method — 

■   ■        ■         - -    —  ■■  .       — 

*  The  d  ffcrent  irefltlaen  by  Bacon,  wiih  the  assumt  d  dates  of  thefr  conDpofi't'on,  are, 
(a)  Onus  Jlqiu't  (ed-ted  by  Dr.  Jebb,  1733) ;  *{fi)  Opus  Minus  (extant  only  nn  a  fhtcrment); 
*(y)  ^P^  Tertlum  (intended  as  a  preface  to  tie  iwo  former),  composed  1266-67.  in  corn- 

{ilmncc  vri  h  the  reqa«>»t  of  Pope  nemont  IV.;  *(<)  Compendium  Studii  PhUosophioi 
271 ;  (c)  Compendium  Studii  Thedooia  (rtlll  In  mannscripr),  13f)2.    The  asterisk  deootcs 
iho  irtiutia  s  mclai.ed  in  Professor  Brewer's  edition  or  the  RoUs  series. 
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wherein  he  can  only  see  philosophy  aspiring  to  usorp  the  province  of  theology 
—and  upon  Alexander  Hales,  to  whom  the  true  thought  of  Aristotle  had  never 
heen  known,  and  whose  writings,  he  notes  with  satisfacUon,  are  already  fall- 
ing into  neglect;  upon  the  sui)erstltious  reverence  yielded  to  the  Sentences 
while  the  Scriptures  were  neglected  and  set  aside;  on  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  fal  e  Aristotle,  the  neglect  of  science,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  those 
from  whom  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  recruited,  and  the  overweening 
attention  given  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  as  the  path  to  honor  and  emola- 
ment. 

But  Bacon  was  no  mere  ioonodast;  and  while  he  severely  scrutinized  exist- 
ing defects  he  was  not  less  explicit  in  the  remedies  he  advocated.  Logic  was, 
indeed,  to  be  dethroned,  but  its  place  was  to  be  filled  by  two  other  studies, 
which  be  regardad  as  the  portals  to  all  knowledge,  the  study  of  language  and 
tbo  study  of  mathematics.  To  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  original  tongues 
he  ascribes  the  confusion  then  so  rife  in  theology  and  philosophy.  The  earliest 
revelation  to  man  had  been  handed  down  in  the  Hebrew  tongue;  the  thought 
of  Aristotle  was  enshrined  in  Greek;  that  of  Avicenna,  in  Arabic.  How 
important,  tlien,  that  these  languages  should  be  thoroughly  known!  And  yet, 
he  affirms,  though  there  are  many  who  can  speak  these  languages,  the  re  is  an 
almost  utter  ignorance  of  them  in  their  grammatical  structure.  **  There  are 
not  four  men  among  all  the  Latins,"  he  writes,  *' who  know  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  end  the  Arabic  tongues  grammatically.  I  know  what  I  say,  for  I  have 
instituted  rigorous  inquiry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  gone  to  oonsid- 
or able  pains  in  the  matter.'' 

It  is  to  mathematics,  however,  that  he  as&igns  the  foremost  place.  Divine 
Mathefd;^,  and  she  alone,  can  purge  the  intellectual  vision,  and  fit  the  Isamer 
for  the  acquirement  of  all  knowledge.  As  for  the  implied  non-approval  of  the 
Itudy,  which,  as  some  would  have  it,  had  been  conveyed  in  the  silence  of  the 
fatherp,  he  urges  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  mathematics  were 
almost  unknown,  and  consequently  could  scarcely  have  been  either  con- 
demned or  approved;  but,  so  far  as  any  evidence  existed  to  show,  had  not 
Isidorus  carefully  discriminated  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  science,  in 
the  distinction  he  had  drawn  between  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  that  of 
astrology  or  magic  f  The  uses  of  logic  cannot,  he  insists,  compare  with  these 
of  mathematical  or  linguistic  studies,  for  though  its  terminology  is  a  matter  of 
acquirement  in  the  language  which  we  speak,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  itself 
innate,  and,  as  Aristotle  had  himself  admitted,  even  the  uneducated  syllogize. 
Amid  tho  many  disappointments  which  befel  him  in  his  troublous  career, 
Bacon  was  yet  spared  from  foreseeing  hew  completely  his  estimate  would,  in 
a  few  years,  be  set  aside  at  Oxford,  an  1  how  long  language  and  mathematics 
would  be  doomed  to  wait  without  her  gates  while  logic  reigned  supremo  within. 

And  3'et  there  were  grounds  for  hope  in  tho  events  that  were  going  on  around 
him;  for  at  tho  time  that  these  three  treatises  were  written,  there  had  already 
been  found'3d  at  Oxford  an  institution,  to  which  indeed  we  find  no  reference 
in  bis  writings,  but  which  we  cannot  but  suppose  must  have  suggf  sted  to  him 
a  coming  age  when  learning  should  be  set  free  from  petty  obstructions  and 
vexations  like  those  that  haunted  h's  Franciscan  cell.  The  walls  of  Merton 
College  were  already  reared,*  and  though  his  soul  would  have  been  but  little 
gladdened  could  it  have  descried,  in  the  future,  Duns  Sootus  descanting  to 
Irjathless  audiences  on  tbe  mysteries  of  the  intentiosecunda^  he  mi^t  have 
derived  some  solace  could  he  have  foreseen  the  work  of  Occam  and  Wyclif. 

•The  oa'-lic«t  ro'loirt?  foundation  at  Oxford  appears  really  to  have  bi-cn  Unlveri»lty  Col- 
leg  .  f(>undcd  by  Will-am  of  Dtirha»n,  who,  dyinir  in  1S49.  beqaeath<  d  310  maik-*  tor  the 
tmpp  trt  of  poor  scholars.  H  s  beqao^t  lemaincd  uiiappiieU  for  many  years,  daring 
which  i  iterval  Merton  College  was  louodcd. 
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WAI/rXB  DX  MXBTON,  1209-1277,  AND  THX  COLLBaE  STBTXIC. 

Walter  de  Merton,  the  f oimder  of  the  collegiate  system  at  Oxford,  was  bom 
about  1209,  Btodied  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  Holy  Orders  in  1237.  Etaving  been 
the  King's  clerk  and  prothonotary,  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
England  hi  1260,  and  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1274.  He  founded  a  re- 
ligious house  in  his  manor  of  Maiden  in  Surrey  in  1264,  for  the  perpetual  sua- 
tentationof  twenty  scholars  dwelling  at  Oxford,  or  *' wheresoever  else  learn- 
ing shall  happen  to  flourish,''  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a  warden  and 
three  or  four  ministers  of  the  Altar,  who  were  to  live  in  the  house  together 
with  lay  brethren  or  bailifBa,  whose  business  was  to  cultivate  the  property.  The 
society  belonged  to  none  of  the  religioos  orders,  the  community  were  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  nor  were  the  students  compelled  to  take  Holy  Orders.  In 
1270  he  ordained  that  the  warden  and  ministers  of  the  Altar  should  be  removed 
to  Oxford,  leaving  the  estates  to  be  managed  by  the  bailiffs,  under  the  control 
of  the  warden  and  scholars,  and  excluding  the  priests;  and  in  order  that  the 
property  and  entire  dominion  of  the  possessions  and  manors  of  the  house, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  might  be  clearly  shown  to  belong  to  the  schol- 
ars, his  statutes  provide  that  once  in  each  year  the  stewards  and  bailiff^  sbouM 
surrender  their  keys  to  the  senior  or  vic6-warden,  and  that  a  diligent  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  by  the  vice-warden  and  scholars  into  the  life,  conduct,  and 
morals  of  the  warden,  stewards,  and  brethren.  His  statutes  were  revised  and 
confirmed  in  1274,  and  became  the  model  on  which  all  the  earlier  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  framed— monastic  so  far  as  a  common  life,  gov- 
erned by  statutes,  under  a  common  head,  and  protected  from  all  external  in^ 
terferenoe  except  that  of  its  lawful  visitor,  but  its  members  were  not  bound  by 
vows  to  a  religious  Ufe.  The  aid  and  privileges  of  a  fellow  or  scholar  was  ^ 
fixed  sum,  to  be  diminished  by  absence,  and  not  to  be  increased  by  any  surplus 
incomes  of  the  estatea  The  rufe  of  life  included  attendance  at  chapel,  for 
which  two  chaplains  were  provided;  common  meals,  at  which  the  Bible  was  to 
be  read  by  one  of  two  Bible  clerks,  the  use  of  the  library,  and  command  of 
the  services  of  four  poor  boys,  ia  trainlDg  for  scholars,  ctdled  postionistae. 

Statutes  of  Jfertcn  CoUegf. 

The  first  broad  fact  that  challenges  our  attention  in  these  statutes  is  the 
restriction  whereby  **  no  religious  person,"  tie/no  rd'giotutj  is  to  be  admitted 
on  the  foundation— a  provision  which  it  may  be  well  to  place  beyond  all 
possible  misapprehension.  In  those  times,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  there 
existed  only  two  professions :  the  (  hurch  and  the  military  life ;  the  re^iyi  us 
2(/«,  whether  that  of  the  monk  or  the  friar,  was  a  renunciation  of  the  world; 
the  former  withdrawing  from  all  intercourse  with  society,  the  latter  disavow- 
ing any  share  in  worldly  wealth,  and  both  merging,  as  it  were,  their  indi- 
vidual exl  tenco  in  tholr  corporate  life.  Such  were  the  two  classes  whom 
Walter  de  Merton  sought  to  exclude.  It  was  his  design  to  create  a  seminary 
fur  the  Cliurch,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  place  it  beyond  the  power 
of  cither  monks  or  friars  to  monopolize  his  foundation  and  convert  it  to 
their  exclusive  purposes.  All  around  him,  at  Oxford,  were  to  be  seen  the 
outward  signs  of  their  successful  ambition;  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St 
Frideswide,  the  Augnstlnian  Canons  at  Oseney,  the  Franciscans  in  St  Ebbe's, 
the  Dominicans  In  the  Jewry,  St  John's  Hospital,  where  Magdalen  College 
was  one  day  to  stand,  the  Augnstlnian  Friars,  on  the  future  site  of  Wadham, 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  Friars  de  Poenitentia.  He  might  well  think  that 
enough  bad  been  done  for  the  reclnse  and  the  mendicant,  and  that  something 
might  now  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  destined  to  return 
a^aln  into  the  world,  to  mingle  with  its  afEairs  as  fellow-dtizens,  and  to  influ- 
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ence  its  thonght  and  action  by  their  acqoired  lenrni^gf.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  infer  that  Merton  CoU^o  was  ori^nally  anythiQi; 
more  than  a  seminary  fur  the  Chnrcli,  though  such  a  limitatioa  loses  all  ita 
apparent  narrowness  when  we  consider  that  the  clergy  at  this  period 
included  all  vocations  that  Involved  a  lettered  and  technical  preparation. 

The  restriction  of  Merton  College  to  the  clergy  cannot  consequently  be 
held  to  have  excluded  any  of  those  professions  that  possess  a  eurricultan  at 
cither  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  the  present  day.  Considerable  stress  has 
indeed  been  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  the  monastic  mode  of  life  was  rcpro« 
duced  in  the  discipline  imposed  upon  our  colleges,  but  a  very  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  early  statutes  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  an  approximation 
was  simply  for  the  purposes  of  organization  and  economy ;  the  essential  con- 
ception of  the  college  was  really  anti-monastic,  and  its  limitation  to  those 
designed  for  the  clerical  profession  was  simply  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  activity  of  the  Church  embraced  all  the  culture  of  the  age. 

The  next  important  feature  is  the  character  of  the  culture  which  the 
founder  designed  should  predominate  among  the  scholars.  It  was  his  aim  to 
establish  a  "  constant  succession  to  scholars  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature," '*  bound  to  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of  arts  or  philosophy, 
tlieology  or  tlio  canon  law  ;**  **  the  majority  to  continue  engaged  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy  until  passed  on  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  the 
decision  of  the  warden  and  fellows,  OMd  as  the  result  of  meriloriMu  projlclauy 
in  tfte  fi'-st-named  ^u^Jeetxy  The  order  in  which  the  different  branches  are 
here  enumerated  may  be  regarded,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  early  college 
statutes,  as  significant  of  the  relative  importance  attached  by  the  founder  to 
the  different  studies.  The  canon  law  is  recognized,  but  the  students  in  that 
faculty  are  expres-ly  limited  to  four  or  five ;  to  the  civil  law  even  less  favor 
is  shown,  for  the  study  is  permitted  only  to  the  canonists,  and  as  ancillary  to 
their  special  study,  pro  uiUiiate  ecderiatttei  r€ff(miniiij  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  it  is  made  dependent  -on  the  discretion  of  the  warden.  A  judi- 
cious remedy  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  grammar  is  provided  by  a 
clause  requiring  that  one  of  the  fellows,  known  as  the  granttmatictin^  shall 
devote  himself  expressly  to  the  study,  and  directing  that  he  shall  be  pro- 
vided wltli  all  the  necessary  books,  and  shall  regularly  instruct  the  younger 
students,  while  the  more  advanced  students  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
assistance  when  occasion  may  require.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  English  as  well 
as  Latin  enters  into  his  province  of  instruction. 

It  is  significant  of  the  founder's  intention  that  only  real  students  should 
find  a  home  within  the  walls  of  Merton,  that  another  statute  provides  that  all 
students  absenting  themselves  from  the  schools  on  insufllcient  grounds  shall 
be  liable  to  corresponding  deductions  in  respect  of  their  scholarships,  and 
c\'en  in  cases  where  proper  diligence  in  study  is  not  shown,  the  authorities 
are  empowered  to  withhold  the  payments  of  the  usual  stipends.  There  is 
also  another  regulation,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which  may 
not,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  found  embodied  in  the  rule  of  snbseqnent 
foundations,  providing  that  a  year  of  probation  is  to  precede  the  admission 
of  each  scholar  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  society. 

**  Wc  do  not  conceive,"  says  Walter  do  Merton's  blog^pher,  in  summing 
up  his  estimate  of  these  statutes,  "  that  there  need  remiUn  any  doubt  that 
tlie  particnlar  benefit  which  the  founder  designed  to  confer  on  the  Church 
was  the  improvement  of  his  own  order,  the  secular  priesthood,  by  giving 
them  first  a  good  elementary,  and  then  a  good  theological,  education,  in  close 
connection  with  a  university,  and  with  the  moral  and  religions  training  of  a 
scholar-family  living  under  rules  of  piety  and  discipline. 
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them  first  a  good  elementary,  and  then  a  good  theological  education,  in  dose 
connection  with  a  university,  and  with  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a 
scholar^family  living  under  rules  of  piety  and  discipline. 

Within  the  walls  of  Merton  were  trained  the  minda  that  chiefly  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  there  that  Duns  8cotus  was  educated ; 
it  was  there  that  he  first  taught.  Thence  too  come  William  of  Occam,  the  revo* 
hitionizer  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  Thomas  Bradwardine,  known 
throughout  Christendom  as  the  Doctor  Profundus,  whoso  infiuence  might  well 
vie  even  with  that  of  the  Doctor  Invincible ;  Richard  Fitzralph,  the  precursor 
of  Wycklif ;  Walter  Burley,  Eobert  Holcot,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  tha 
great  library  which  bears  his  name,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  host  of  other  names  of  not  inferior  fame- 
The  terraced  garden,  the  old  quadrangle,  the  library,  and  cathedral-like  church 
are  all  objects  of  interest.  *  Who,'  asks  Dr.  Johnson, '  does  not  feci  emotion  as 
he  contemplates  at  leisure  the  magnificence  which  hero  surrounds  him ;  pressing 
the  name  soil,  breathing  the  same  ur,  admiring  the  same  objects  which  the 
Hookers,  the  OhiUingwortfas,  the  Lowtha,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  pious 
men  have  trodden,  breathed,  and  admired  before  V 

Universiiy  College^  1249. 
tJKTvsBsnT  College,  waving  its  traditions  to  a  founder  in  King  Alfred,  and 
its  claims  as  a  royal  foundation  through  this  king,  on  a  decision  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  1726,  has  undoubted  recognition  by  William,  Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  1249,  who  bequeathed  certain  moneys  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  be  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  Masters  [of  Arts],  who  should  be  natives 
of  Durham  and  its  vicinity.  Four  masters  took  up  their  abode  in  a  house  pur- 
chased out  of  this  bequest,  in  1280,  and  called  University  Hall.  The  society 
of  masters  was  recognized  as  the  College  of  William  of  Durham  in  1292.  The 
various  statutes  enacted  for  its  government,  were  superseded  by  a  new  code  in 
1786,  by  which  Latin  must  bo  spoken  in  the  Hall,  and  the  Bible  read  during  din- 
ner. Attendance  at  chapel  twice  a  day  was  required  of  all  connected  with  the 
society.  On  the  basis  of  the  original  provisions  in  1249,  made  for  natives  of  Dur- 
ham and  its  vicinity,  the  two  Scotts,  Lord  Stowell,  and  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
became  meml>ers  of  the  Univeraity.  On  the  rolls  of  the  college  are  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  William  Wyndhom,  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
and  Sir  Rodger  Kewdigate  the  ibunder  of  the  English  verse  prize.  Until  the 
action  of  tho  University  Commission  of  1858,  many  absurd  customs  belonging  to 
an  obsolete  state  of  society  were  observed — Masters  and  Fellows  were  required 
to  attend  Disputations ;  at  Easter  each  member,  as  he  leaves  the  hall,  strikes 
with  a  cleaver  at  a  block ;  and  all  the  members  are  awakened  In  the  morning  by 
a  violent  hooting  and  yelling  at  the  foot  of  each  staircase. 

BaJIiol  CoJkge,  Founded  1263  and  1282. 
Balliol  Colleok  originated  in  a  request  of  John  de  Balliol  of  Scotland,  on  his 
deathbed,  of  his  wife  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  to  continue 
the  bounty  which  he  had  bestowed  since  126S  on  a  certain  number  of  poor  schol- 
ars at  Oxford  from  Durham,  by  which  he  had  commuted  for  a  scourging  at  the 
doors  of  Durham  Cathedral  for  some  high-handed  offense  to  the  Benedictine 
Monastery.  The  original  statutes  of  Devorgilla  are  dated  in  1282 — by  which  six- 
teen scholars  were  lodged  in  a  house  bought  by  her  for  this  purpose,  and  are 
enjoined  to  attend  divine  services  on  festivals,  and  on  other  days  to  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  university.  In  1284,  other  buildings  were  bought,  and  confirmed 
to  Walter  de  Foderinghaye,  the  first  master,  and  tho  scholars  of  Balliol  college  for 
ever.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries  benefactions  were  added,  other  buildings 
were  built,  and  the  statutes  were  finally  settled  in  1504  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  a  basis  which  remained  unchanged  until  the  Oxford  Univer- 
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fifty  Commumoii  was  appoiiited  in  ISTS.  The  original  Btatntes  did  not  fetter 
election  to  its  Headshipe,  Fellowslups,  and  Scholanliipe,  and  Vintor,  to  paitiea- 
lar  ooanties,  or  to  next  of  kin,  ao  that  candidates  have  been  selected  for  Taiions 
poritions  on  their  own  merits — and  at  present  all  scholanhtps  are  filled  after  qpen 
oompetitire  examination — ezeept  stadents  from  Glasgow  UniTeruty,  who  most 
have  attained  to  certain  high  scholarships  there  to  oj^oj  the  exhilntlons  founded 
by  Mr.  Snell  and  Bishop  Warner.  The  Oxford  Commissioners,  in  thttrBepoit 
(1852 ),  remark  that  *  Balliol,  which  is  one  of  the  amMTlAii^  colleges  aa  regards  its 
foimdjition,  is  certainly  at  present  the  most  distinguished.  It  hss  the  ablest 
teachers,  and  the  most  snocessfol  body  of  students  in  all  UniTersity  competitions.' 

Exder  CoHege,  JFbtmded  m  1314 

EzETEB  CoLLXGB  WBS  foondcd  in  1814  by  Wslter  de  Stspledon,  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, who  was  promoted  to  this  see  in  1807,  snd  who  had  previonsly  sappoited 
thirteen  poor  scholarB  in  Exeter,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  that  period.  To  his 
scholars  he  gave  permission  to  elect  their  principoL  By  Pope  Innocent  VIL, 
permission  was  given  to  Bishop  Stafford,  who  had  provided  for  additional' schol- 
ars from  his  cUocese  of  Salisbniy,  to  revise  the  statutes  and  change  the  name  to 
Exeter  Hall,  which  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was  made  a  college  in  1566,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  8ir  William  Petre,  who  added  scholars.  The  growth  of  the  college 
having  been  made  by  endowments  for  local  scholarships,  the  benefit  of  a  wide 
election  by  open  competition  was  lost,  and  its  immense  resooroes  did  not  secnre 
repatation  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  of  its  fellowships  and  nndergradnates, 
nntil  a  new  policy  was  inangurated  in  1858.  Among  its  graduates  are  the  names 
of  Seeker,  Prideaux,  Dr.  Bray,  Earl  of  Shaftsbary,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
and  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge. 

Orid  College,  Founded  in  1324. 

Obiel  Collxob  was  foonded  in  1324  by  Adam  de  Brom,  who  was  at  the  time 
Sector  of  St  Mary's,  and  procured  from  King  Edward  II.  a  charter  for  a  college 
under  the  name  of  Sc  Mary's  House.  In  the  year  following  the  king  granted  a 
new  charter,  following  the  provisions  of  that  of  Merlon,  and  making  Adam  de 
Brom  the  first  provost,  who  made  several  gifts,  snd  among  others,  the  advowson 
of  St.  Maiy 's  church,  on  condition  that  the  college  should  keep  *■  four  priests,  to 
celebrate  service  in  said  church  for  ever.'  The  name  of  Oriel  came  with  the 
occupancy  of  a  spacious  mansion  so  called,  acquired  by  the  college  of  the  chap- 
lain of  Qneen  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  code  of  1826,  after  having  lain  in  abeyance 
for  several  centuries,  was  resumed  in  1726,  and  continued  to  govern  the  society, 
with  such  modifications  as  suited  the  ease  and  emoluments  of  the  Fellows,  until 
1S58.    The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1852  gives  an  abstract  as  follows : 

'  There  were  to  be  ten  scholars,  or  fellows,  of  good  character,  poor,  and  willing 
to  study  Theology ;  with  a  permission,  however,  for  three  to  study  Civil  or 
Canon  Law.  A  Superior,  under  the  name  of  Provost,  was  to  live  in  the  house 
with  them.  They  were  to  receive  from  the  Provost  twelvepence  a  week,  so  long 
as  they  were  resident.  In  case  of  absence,  except  on  college  business,  a  rateable 
deduction  was  to  be  made.  The  number  of  Fellowships  was  to  be  Increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  revenues.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  were  to  live  at  a 
common  table  in  the  hall,  and  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  during  meals.  A 
senior  Fellow  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the  junior  Fellows  to  report 
their  conduct  to  the  Provost  They  were  to  behave  quietly  in  their  chambers, 
and  to  talk  nothing  but  Latin  or  French.  The  harmony  of  the  college  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  relatives  or  strangers.  The  Fellows  were 
to  study  Logic  and  Philosophy  before  Theology.  They  were  to  lose  their  Fel- 
lowships in  case  they  took  monastic  vows,  entered  into  ser\'ice,  obtained  a  rich 
benefice,  or  deserted  study.  There  were  to  be  three  Chapter-days  in  the  year, 
on  which  masses  were  to  be  said  in  St  Mary's  church  for  the  souls  of  King  Ed- 
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ward  II.,  King  Edward  III.,  Adam  do  Brom,  and  Bishop  Bnrgaali.  The  statutes 
were  then  to  be  road,  and  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  into  the  state  of  study  in 
the  college,  New  statutes  might  be  made  bj  the  college,  with  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Fellows  were  to  swear  obedience  to  these  and  all  other 
statutes  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  fidelity  to  the  oolite.' 

QvboerCa  College^  Founded  in  1340. 

Queen's  Collsox  was  foanded  in  1840  by  Bobeit  de  Sgglesfleld,  confessor  to 
Philippa,  queen  consort  to  Edward  III.,  in  whose  honor  it  was  called  Queen's 
Hallf  or  the  Uall  of  the  Queen's  Scholars.  The  olgect  of  the  founder  as  set  forth 
in  his  statutes  was  *  to  defend  the  Catholic  Faith,  to  adorn  the  Universal  church, 
and  tranquilize  and  instruct  the  minds  of  Christian  people.'  The  society  was  to 
consist  of  a  Provost  and  Fellows,  who  were  nltimately  to  take  Priests'  Orders, 
and  study,  in  every  term,  the  Sentences  and  the  Scriptures  for  eighteen  years ;  a 
eertain  proportion,  however,  were  to  study  Civil  and  Canon  Law  for  thirteen 
years.  Theological  study  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution,  but  there 
were  other  objects  combined  with  it.  First,  for  the  sake  of  saying  masses  for 
the  souls  of  King  Edward  III.,  Queen  Philippa,  the  Founder  and  his  tamily,  and 
all  bene&ctorH,  Uiirteen  chaplains  to  be  chosen  and  supported  by  the  Fellows, 
wero  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel  of  All  Saints  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college,  with  solemn  processions  and  anthems  on  great  festivals.  Secondly,  a 
number  of  poor  boys,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Fellows, 
but  so  08  not  to  exceed  seventy-two,  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows,  and  taught  grammar,  logic,  and  singiiig,  by  a  grammarian 
and  *■  Artist,'  chosen  and  paid  for  that  purpose.  These  boys  were  to  have  their 
crowns  neatly  shaved,  to  be  decently  clothed,  and  to  officiate  as  choristers  in  the 
chapel,  and  to  receive  their  food  bareheaded.  They  were  to  be  removed  from 
the  coUego  for  neglect  in  study,  but  if  they  attained  the  Degree  of  M. A.,  th^ 
were  to  have  a  preference  in  elections  to  Fellowships.  Thirdly,  there  was  to  be 
•a  daily  supply  of  potage,  made  up  of  beans  and  peas,  with  an  admixture  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  doled  out  at  the  college  gates  to  the  poor,  besides  other  alms. 

Residence  was  involved  by  the  prescription  of  the  thirteen  or  eighteen  yean' 
course  of  study.  The  Provont  was  never  to  be  absent  more  than  a  month,  except 
on  college  business.  Poverty  was  secured  by  the  ii\jnnctions  that  none  but  tho 
poor  wero  to  be  elected,  and  that  the  number  of  Fellows  was  to  be  increased  with 
the  increase  of  property,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Founder  frequently  aUndes 
as  in  a  high  degree  probable.  The  Fellows  were  to  receive  ten  marks  yearly. 
Of  this  eighteen  pence  a  week  was  paid  weekly  for  commons,  and  the  rest  for 
clothes.  If  absent  on  any  other  than  college  business,  or  at  any  other  time  than 
in  tlio  long  vacation,  they  were  to  lose  their  commons,  and  a  proportion  of  their 
allowances.  A  benefice  or  property  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  marks  was  to  va- 
cate a  Fellowship.  The  Provost  was  to  have  five  marks  beyond  tho  portion  of  a 
Fellow.  His  emoluments  were  to  rise  with  the  increased  labor  involved  in  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  to  reach  40L  a  year  if  that  number  should 
become  forty  or  more.  On  no  consideration  were  his  emoluments  to  exceed  this 
last  sum.  lie  might  hold  a  benefice  if  it  did  not  require  residence.  The  Fellows 
were  never  to  sleep  out  of  college,  except  for  a  grave  cause,  or  with  permission 
of  the  Provost.  T^wo  Fellows  at  least  were  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  The  pro- 
hibition of  archery  within  the  walls,  of  chess,  and  dice,  and  of  the  keeping 
of  hawks  and  hounds,  found  in  many  statutes,  is  here  first  mentioned.  Dogs 
are  forbidden  on  the  express  ground  that  it  does  not  become  those  who  live  on 
alms  to  give  to  dogs  the  bread  of  man.    Music  is  prohibited  as  disturbing  study. 

Magdalen  CoUege,  Founded  in  1448. 
Maodalxk  Collxoe,  or  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  together  with  Map^ 
dalen  Hall,  and  the  Magdalen  Granmiar  School,  Oxford,  are  all  creations  of  Wil- 
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liam  Patten,  or  Long,  called  Waynilete  from  the  place  of  liU  blrtli — from  1448  to 
1479,  when  he  gave  to  the  college  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  governed  for  near 
four  centuries.  By  the  original  constitution  there  were  to  be  a  Head  (called 
president),  70  *  poor  and  indigent  scholars,'  12  chaplains,  and  16  choristers.  Of 
the  78  scholars,  80  were  to  be  called  J)emyt  (because  they  were  to  receive  half  the 
allowance  made  to  the  other  part  (called  Fellows),  which  was  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen pence  a  week,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The  President  was  to  re- 
ceive iOl.  a  year  for  himself  and  three  servants.  Any  surplus  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  good  of  the  college.  An  ampler  allowance  than  above  specified  '  in  any 
way  or  under  any  color,'  was  strictly  forbidden  nndcr  pain  of  perjury. 

The  Demy 8  were  to  study  logic  and  grammar,  and  two  were  to  be  designated 
*  to  write  verses,'  the  first  indication  of  a  classical  exercise  which  afterward  be- 
came so  prominent  at  Oxford.  The  Fellows  must  study  theology  and  moral  and 
natural  philosophy.  Evidenee  of  good  conduct,  aptitude  for  study,  and  sufficient 
skill  in  chanting,  are  to  be  required  both  in  Fellows  and  Demys,  who  are  to  be 
elected  from  certain  diooeses  and  counties.  The  Grammar  school  was  open  to 
poor  boys — ^from  all  quarters. 

No  stranger  could  be  lodged  within  the  college  without  permission  of  the 
President,  who  could  receive  the  sons  of  twenty  noblemen,  friends  of  the  col- 
lege, to  bo  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  and  made  guardians  called  Creaneera^ 
The  Ring  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  with  their  suite  lodge  in 
the  college  whenever  they  pleased.  In  connection  witli  his  foundation,  Wayn< 
fiete  founded  three  Lectureships  of  Divinity,  Mond  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  to  instruct  not  only  members  of  his  own  college,  but  the  whole  Uni. 
versity — who  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  best  men  who  could  be  procured,  and 
should  succeed  to  vacancies  in  the  Fellowships  irrespective  of  place  or  birth. 

The  Fellows  were  all  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  (unless  they  studied 
Civil  Law  or  Medicine)  to  take  Priests'  Orders  within  a  year  from  the  Degree 
of  M.A.  Disputations  in  Logio  or  Philosophy  were  to  be  usually  conducted  in 
•  the  college  hall,  and  disputations  in  Divinity  in  the  nave  of  the  college  chapel. 
Daily  private  prayers,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  the  souls  of  the  Founder,  his 
family,  and  four  Kings  of  England,  were  enjoined  upon  all  the  Fellows  and 
Demyes.  On  Sundays  and  l^lidays  five  services  were  to  take  place  in  chapel, 
with  processions  round  the  college  cloiutcrs,  the  President  attired  in  a  gray 
amice,  and  the  graduate  Fellows  in  surplices,  and  capes  of  fur  or  turned  up  with 
Chinese  muslin.  Masses  for  the  souls  of  certain  benefactors  are  to  be  celebrated 
duly.  The  garb  of  tlie  Fellows  is  prescribed  with  great  minuteness.  They  are 
commanded  to  walk  ^  with  pricked  ears,'  according  to  the  Holy  Canons.  They 
are  not  to  walk  out  alone.  Tlie  Bible  was  to  be  read  in  hall ;  only  Latin  is  to  be 
spoken  there ;  and  no  lingering  allowed  afler  meals.  The  statutes  were  to  be 
read,  and  ^  scrutinies '  into  the  conduct  of  the  Fellows  to  take  place,  once  a  year. 
8uch  is  a  mcnger  account  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and  rich  academical  societies 
in  the  world.    Of  it  Macaulay  writes : 

*  Magdalen  college,  founded  by  William  Woynfiete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  academical  institutions. 
A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Latin  hymn  is  usually  chanted  by 
choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May  Day,  caught,  far  off,  the  eye  of  the  traveler  who 
came  from  London.  As  he  approached,  he  found  that  the  tower  arose  from  an 
embattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  embowered  in 
verdure,  overhung  tlie  sluggish  waters  of  the  Cherwell.  Ho  passed  through  a 
gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious  cloister, 
adorned  with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices  rudely  carved  in  gray  stone  by  the 
masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a  stately  refectory,  hung  with  paintings,  and  rich  with  fantastic  carving.    The 
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services  of  tlie  church  were  performed  morning  and  evening  in  a  chapel  which 
had  suffered  much  violence  from  the  Reformere  and  much  from  tlie  Puritans,  but 
which  was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  which 
has  in  our  own  time  been  restored  with  rare  taste  and  skill.  The  spacious  gar- 
dens along  the  river-«ide  were  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among  which 
towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  ihe  island,  a  gigantic  oak, 
older  by  a  oentnry,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in  the  University.' 

^  The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Princes 
of  Wales  should  be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edward  IV.  had  inhabited  the  build- 
ing while  it  was  still  unfinished.  Kichard  III.  had  held  his  court  there,  had 
heard  disputations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and  had  rewarded  the 
cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fht  bucks  from  his  forest.  Two  heirs-apparent 
of  the  Crown,  who  had  been  prematurely  snatched  away — Arthur,  the  elder 
brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  I.— had  been 
members  of  the  college.  Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the  last  and  best  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Magdalen  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the  crown ; 
there  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters,  and  before  some  of  his  most  daring  entex^ 
prises,  his  trumpet  had  sound  to  horse  through  those  "  qniet  cloisters." ' 

Cftrist  Ghurchr^  Founded  in  745  to  1526. 
If  we  look  for  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College  to  the  oldest  of  the  in- 
stitutions, which  were  merged  in  the  grand  conception  and  revenues  of  Cardinal 
College,  as  projected  by  Wolsey,  we  find  its  date  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide 
in  745 J  or  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Prior  Guimond  oommenoed  about  1120 ;  both 
of  which  were  included  in  the  site  of  the  new  college.  If  we  look  to  the  Patent 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  authorizing  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  erect  a  college  and  appro- 
priate the  revenues  of  twenty-two  monasteries,  amounting  to  8,000  ducats  of  gold, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  as  no  longer  useful  in  their  locali- 
ties for  religious  purposes,  we  find  its  date  in  1525 ;  but  as  the  magnificent  design 
of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  and  a  Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  princely  revenues  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  college,  fell  with  their 
founder,  this  college  is  sometimes  traced  back  only  to  the  act  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  retained  in  part  the  plans  of  Wolsey,  and  declared  himself  the  founder  of  the 
*•  College  of  King  Henry  VIII.,'  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
£2,000,  or  about  $40,000  of  our  money,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Frideswide.  In  1545,  the  founder  took  the  revenues  back 
into  his  own  hands,  and  erected  the  new  bishopric  of  Oxford,  the  see  of  which 
he  finally  fixed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Frideswide ;  and,  combining  the  chapter 
of  his  new  cathedral  with  the  governing  body  of  the  new  college,  re-establLshed 
the  college  in  1546,  under  the  name  of  the  Chrid  Church  Cctthedral  in  Oxford  on 
the  Foutidation  of  Henry  VIII.^  together  with  a  Dean  and  eight  Canons,  to  whom 
was  granted  the  site  of  the  previous  college  together  with  Canterbury  College, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Islip,  and  other  property.  To  this  grant  was  attached 
the  obligation  to  pay  certain  stipends  to  eight  minor  canons  [three  of  which  were 
annexed  to  University  Professorships — Divinity,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  established 
by  the  King  in  1540],  eight  chaplains,  one  schoolmaster,  one  usher,  one  gospeler, 
one  postiler,  two  lay  clerks,  eight  choristers,  And  sixty  students.  Aa  the  King 
died  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  without  giving  statutes  for  the  government 
of  his  college,  it  has  continued  to  be  governed  by  orders  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
By  successive  endowments,  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  annexations,  this  col- 
legiate society  has  developed  not  into  the  magnificent  conception  of  Cardinal 
College,  but  into  a  great  institution,  with  grand  buildings,  spacious  grounds,  and 
a  vast  aggregate  of  paid  scholarships  and  Fellowships,  and  not  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  teaching  usefulness,  when  measured  by  its  revenues. 
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■  A9D  UTKKiLTXna  AS  OXTOKD 

We  read  of  the  rerivsl  of  Gntk  itedics  in  Baglmnd,  b«l  we  do  BOt  Hod  my 
rdlable  erldenee  thai  Greek  crer  eoBstltaied  a  sabjeci  of  iostmction  in  con- 
vent or  school,  or  that  ercn  the  more  adTuiced  acfaolara,  by  Bolitary  reading  or 
rerideoce  oo  the  cootinent»  had  aojthing  b^ood  a  ■oiatleriii(r  of  GreA  litem- 
tore  prior  to  tSll,  when  the  Coaccil  of  Vlenae  ordered  the  cataUiahment  of 
profe  sore  In  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldalc,  and  Arabic  langoagea,  in  the  Cni- 
Teraftles  of  Ptaria,  Oxford,  Bolag;Da,  and  Salamanca.  And  for  two  hundred 
jean  afterwards  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  ofllciaily  recognised  teacher  gare 
faMtmcdoo  in  Greeic  at  Oxford.  It  was  not  till  VKl  thAt  a  imbUc  teacher  in 
this  langvage  was  to  be  foond  In  Italy,*  and  In  I3B6  Emannel  Chiy^olorBs 
opened  a  school  In  Florence,  mnd  Us  pnpUs,  and  those  of  Anrispa  in  14SS, 
Fildfo  hi  1«7,  and  Gaa  abooi  1450,  established  schools  or  filled  professor- 
ships In  a*l  the  chief  cities,  nntU  the  lore  of  theold  daaslcal  studies  absorbed 
the  ounds  of  Italian  schoUfs. 

Waiiam  SdHmg,  or  Settymffe,  h.  %ISO—d.  149Qw 
Among  the  eariie  t,  if  n.*t  the  first,  of  those  who  in  England  eangbt  from 
Italy  the  Inspiration  of  the  Grecian  mnse,  was  WilUam  Sdling,  a  member  of 
the  recently  founded  and  singnlariy  exdntive  foundation  of  All  liouls', 
Oxfofd,  and  snbseqnent'y  prior  of  the  society  of  Christ  Chnrdi,  Canterbuiy. 
His  own  taste,  which  was  natnraUy  refined,  ^>pcare  in  the  firrt  instance  to 
have  attneted  him  to  the  stody  of  the  Latin  literature,  and  this,  in  turn, 
soon  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interesi  in  the  progre  s  of  lesming  in  Italy. 
He  resolved  himself  to  visit  the  land  that  had  witnessed  so  wondrous  a  re> 
vival,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  ills  chi^er  to  travel— partly,  it 
would  seem,  under  the  plea  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  canon  and 
eivll  law,^108t  no  time  in  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  At  Bologna,  it 
is  stated,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  PoUtian,  and  forthwith  placed  him- 
self under  his  instruction.  From  thi«  eminent  scholar  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  while  his  leisure  was  devoted,  like  that  of  William  Gray«i  to  the 
collection  of  numerous  manuscripts^  On  his  return  to  England,  Selling  be- 
queathed these  treasures  to  his  own  convent,  and  his  acquirements  In  Gre^ 
and  genuine  admiration  for  tiie  Greek  literature,  became  the  germ  of  the 
study  in  England.  His  sttalnmeats  as  a  scholar  now  led  to  his  appointment 
as  master  of  the  conventual  school  at  Canterbury,  and  among  his  pupils  was 
Lfaiacre.  It  was  through  his  InHuence  that  Cornelius  Veielli,  a  fine  classieal 
scholar  of  noble  birth,  located  at  Oxford,  and  gave  instruction  In  both  OnA 
and  Latin  nuthore  after  the  methods  of  the  Italian  masters. 

Thamtn  Unaere,  b.  UO^-d.  IfiM. 
Thomas  LnrACRB,  or  Ltwacib,  was  bom  In  Canterbnry  in  140O,  ^frtiere  he 
received  in  the  Conventual  School  under  Selihig,  his  first  Instruction  In 
Greek ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  up  to  All  Souls',  Oxford, 
it  was  with  a  stock  of  learning  that,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity, 
differed  considerably  from  the  ordinary  acquirements  of  an  Oxford  freshman 
In  those  days.  In  the  year  1484  he  was,  like  Selling  (to  whom  he  wa<  proba- 
bly related),  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls',  and  became  distinguished 

^  An  srcoant  of  the  rn^oration  nf  Greek  learning  In  Italy  wW  be  fb^md  Hi  Bmfmawits 
American  Jimrnal  i^f  SdNeaOon,  rtl.,  488.    «ee*h>o  Hkllam*s  MtrodtteOem  to  the  IMer^ 
ithtn  of  Burm$,  L,  97.  An  sconnnt  of  Rnchlfn.  Weasel,  Agrfcols,  He^n^.snd  Mrlsae 
thoQ  win  be  fusnd  ia  BanwrtTi  EdycatUmai  Sfforvun  in  Oermimw.    I8B7.    Revised 
edition.    1877.    See  also  Mvnhur^r  b  VkiwrtUf^  OMftftrhfcw.  ISn. 

t  William  Ofay,  aeenrd  ng  to  Warton,  who  was  made  Biphop  of  Ely  la  14M.  sm- 
p'oyed  St  Venice  srd  Florence  manj  scribes  snd  llhinilnatora  In  prsppiiev  eof«tee  of 
the  r1s«#'cs  sad  other  rare  books  whfeb  he  ||;ave  to  Baliol  Cbiteipe.  He  was  i»l«o  sided 
by  John  Ptaren.  sn  ecclesiastic  of  Brlst<^  in  obtaining  Greek  msnufcilpts  tkom  ths 
Ssst,  tbioagh  Italian  merchsats  who  traScked  at  BrlstoL 
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for  hU  studious  liablts.    like  C»ius  Aul^drinus  at  Cambridge,  there  was  at 
tbls  time,  at  Oxford,  a  learned  Italian  of  the  name  of  Cornelius  Vitelll ;  but 
while  Auberinus  taught  onlj  Latin,  Vitelll  could  teach  Greek.    Liniicre  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  noble  exile  soon  excited  in  his 
breast  a  longing  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  old  preceptor.    It  so  happened 
that  Selling  s  acquirements  as  a  scholar  had  marl^ed  him  out  for  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  papal  court,  and  he  now  gained  permission  for  Linacre  to 
accompany  him  on  his  Journey.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  obtained  for  his  for- 
mer pupil  an  introduction  to  Politian,  at  Florence,  who  was  there,  and  divided 
the  academic  honors  with  Chalcondylas.    After  studying  at  Florence,  where 
he  was  honored  by  being  admitted  to  share  Politian' s  instruction  along  with 
the  young  Medicean  princes— Linacce  proceeded  to  Rome.    In  the  splendid 
libraries  of  that  capitol  he  found  grateful  employment  in  the  collating  of 
different  texts  of  classical  authors,— many  of  them  far  superior  in  accuracy 
and  authority  to  any  that  it  had  previously  been  his  fortune  to  iSnd.   One  day, 
while  thus  engaged  over  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  he  wai  accosted  by  a  stranger; 
their  converation  turned  upon  the  manuscript  with  which  he  was  occupied, 
and  from  thi«  casual  interview  sprang  up  a  cordial  and  lasting  friendship 
between  the  young  Sngllsh  f  cholar  and  the  noblest  Italian  scholar  of  the 
period— Hermolaus  Barbaru*.    It  became  Linacre's  privilege  to  form  one  of 
that  favored  circle,  in  whose  company  the  illustrious  Venetian  would  forget, 
for  awhile,  the  sorrows  of  exile  and  proscription;  he  was  a  guest  at thoe 
simple  but  delightftil  banquet*,  where  they  d^  cussed,  now  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  now  the  canons  for  the   interpretation  of  Aristotle;    he 
joined  in  the  pleasant  lounge  ronnJ  the  extensive  gardens  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  listened  to  the  discu  sions  on  the  dicta  of  Dioscorides  respect- 
ing the  virtue^  and  medicinal  uses  of  the  plants  that  grew  around.    It  seems 
In  every  way  probable  that,  from  this  intercourse,  Linacre  derived  both  that 
predilection  for  the  scientific  writings  of  Aristotle  for  which  he  was  after- 
irardfl  f  o  distinguished,  and  that  devotion  to  the  study  of  medicine  which 
afterwards  found  expres  ion  in  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
ud  of  the  Linacre  lecture* hip  at  yerton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  8t  John's 
College,  Cambridge,     From  Rome,  Linacre  proceeded  to  Padua,  whence, 
after  studying  medicine  for  f  ome  montli  ,  and  receiving  the  doctorial  degree, 
he  returned  to  England.    His  example,  and  the  interest  excited  by  his  ac- 
counts at  Oxford,  proved  more  potent  than  the  example  of  Selling.    ^  ithin 
a  few  year*  three  other  Oxonians— William  Qrocyn,  William  Lily,  and  Wil- 
Uam  Latimer-also  set  out  for  Italy,  and,  after  there  acquiring  a  more  or 
less  competent  acquaintance  with  Greek,  returned  to  their  university  to 
inspire  among  their  fellow-academicians  an  Interest  In  Greek  literature. 

Wmiam  Grocyn,  6.  1442— d.  1619. 

William  Grocth  was  born  at  3ristol,  in  1442,  and  passed  from  Winches- 
ter school  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  Divinity  reader  in  Magda- 
len College,  In  1489.  In  1483  he  wa^  made  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  which  he 
resigned  In  1488  to  visit  Italy  to  Impnove  his  knowledge  of  Gredc,  which  he 
did  under  Hialcondylaa  and  Politian.  On  his  return,  he  taught  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford in  1491,  where  this  new  learning  had  evoked  an  organized  opposition 
under  the  name  of  Trcjans,  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  in 
1409,  and  assisted  him  in  his  study  of  Greek.  He  was  master  of  Aristotle, 
and  aided  many  students  in  their  attempts  to  master  the  Greek  language. 

WUliam  Latimer^  h.  1449— d.  1548. 

William  Lattmfr  was  educated  in  Oxford ;  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls^ 
College  in  1479;  studied  Greek  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  in- 
corporated Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  In  1513 ;  about  which  Ume  he  '  ccame 
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tutor  to  Begimld  Pole,  irtio  obtained  for  faim  the  rectoiy  of  Suntbnrs;  in  Glou- 
cestershire. He  assisted  ErunniB  fai  the  tecond  edition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment He  died  in  September,  154S,  with  the  repntation  of  one  of  the  best 
GreelL  scholars  of  his  asrc.  and  of  haring^  been  intrvmental  in  introducing  its 
study  into  England. 

WiLUAM  LnxTy  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  introdnction  of  Greek 
cnltare  into  England,  and  as  the  first  master  of  one  of  its  great  historic 
schools,  was  bom  at  Odiham,  in  Hampsliire,  abont  14flS.  At  eighteen  he  was 
admitted  a  demy  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
bachelor,  he  trsTelled  on  the  continent,  spending  five  years  in  Rhodes,  at  that 
time  the  resort  of  many  learned  Gredka,  with  whom  be  lired  on  terms  of 
scholarly  familiarity.  Before  returning  to  England,  he  spent  some  time  in 
lingnistic  studies  nnder  John  Snlpitins  and  Pomponins  Sabinns.  In  1509  he 
opened  a  priyate  school  in  London,  in  wldeh  he  gave  instmction  in  GredL 
In  1512,  on  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  was 
made  mater  of  St  Paul's  School,  by  Dean  Colet,  and  gare  it  at  once  a  repnta- 
tion second  to  no  other  in  the  kingdom.  His  Brtuiatima  JnatitmHo  sev  Batic 
OrammaUeet  Cognotoendae^  first  printed  in  1513,  has  been  as  widely  used,  and 
as  long  in  the  same  schools,  as  any  school  book  ever  issued. 

To  the  united  efforts  of  these  iUnstrious  Oxonians,  the  study  of  Greek  h, 
England  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed ;  but  the  IndiTidual  claims  of  any 
one  of  the  four  to  this  special  honor  are  not  so  easily  to  be  determined. 
That  Grocyn  was  the  father  of  the  new  study,  is  in  Stapleton's  opinion  incon* 
testable,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  lirit  who  publicly  lectured  at  Oxford  on  the 
subject ;  *  tf  he  who  first  publishes  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  studies,* 
says  Johnson,  'merits  the  title  of  a  restorer  of  letters  aboye  others,  the 
award  to  Llnacre  will  not  be  questioned ; '  while  Polydore  Yligil  considers 
that  Lilly,  from  his  industry  as  a  teacher,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  tme 
founder  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  any  award  we  can  not 
ignore  the  claims  of  William  Selling  the  teacher  of  Linacre,  or  Dean  Colet, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  scholars  to  recognize  the  xalue  of  Greek  learning, 
and  to  provide  a  place  for  LiUy  in  his  school 

Dean  Colet— Sir  Hwmaa  More. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  New  Education  by  its  recognition  even  by  Dean 
Colet,  In  the  original  Constitution  of  his  great  school  as  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  head  master,  and  especially  by  the  employment  of  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  of  the  age  to  inaugurate  its  studies,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  even  brief 
notice  of  its  eariy  friends.  In  a  charming  letter  addre.-sed  to  Colet,  who  had 
retired,  for  a  season  to  the  country,  leaving  his  parish  of  Stepney  to  a  curate, 
he  writes : 

"  Dear  Colet,  either  for  Stepney's  sake,  which  mouraeth  for  your  absence, 
no  less  than  children  do  for  the  absence  of  their  loving  mother,  or  e^se  for 
London's  sake.  In  respect  it  Is  your  native  country,  whereof  you  can  have  no 
less  regard  than  of  your  parents;  and  finally,  (though  this  be  the  least  mo- 
tive,) return  for  my  sake,  who  have  wholly  dedicated  myself  to  your  direc- 
tions, and  do  most  earnestly  long  to  see  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  pass  my 
time  with  Grocine,  Linacer,  and  Lilye ;  the  first  being,  as  you  know,  the  director 
of  my  life  in  your  absence;  the  second,  the  master  of  my  studies;  the  tliird, 
my  most  dear  companion.'^ 
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GUIIPSES  OF  nVITEBSITT  LIFE,*  1674-88. 

Prideaux^s  Letters  frwn  Christ  Church  CoUege, 

In  ft  letter  to  his  friend  EUia,  written  in  1674,  he  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  Gommissionera,  who  had  come  to  examine  his  colleges — Magdalen, 
New  College,  and  Corpus.  '  In  town  on  (one)  of  their  inquiries  is  whither  anj 
of  the  scholars  of  those  ooUedges  weare  pantaloons,  periwiguea,  or  keep  dogs; 
but  which  is  most  materiall  is  their  inquiry  wither  any  buy  or  sel  places  ?'  '  If,^ 
he  goes  on,  '  he  can  rectify  this  abuse,  which  is  crept  in  at  Magdalen's  and  New 
Colledge,  to  the  notorous  scandale  of  the  University,  he  will  do  ua  a  considera- 
ble kindnesse,  and  gain  himself  much  credit ;  but  I  thinke  not  that  he  is  able 
soe  for  to  provide  againnt  this  in  such  a  manner  as  those  which  have  found  out 
soe  many  tricks  to  cheat  God  Almighty  and  their  own  consciences,  will  not  like- 
wise have  store  of  them  to  evade  all  his  provisions,  especiably  since  they  have 
the  old  politician  Satan  to  helpe  them  out  and  their  damd  averioe  to  entice  them 
to  harken  to  his  counsel'  Pretty  strong  this  against  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
and  New  College,  who  no  more  than  the  fellows  of  All  Souls — Prideauz's 
special  avorsion — or  those  of  Balliol  and  Exeter,  escape  the  slanders  which  he 
piours  forth  aguiust  them  as  compared  with  the  students  of  his  own  '  House.' 

In  a  letter  soon  after,  Aug^t  18tli,  1674,  Prideaux  informs  Ellis  of  a  journey 
he  had  made  to  Oxford  in  'miserable  bad  company.'  The  coach,  it  seems,  held 
six  inside,  three  on  a  seat  On  one  side  of  Prideaux  was  a  '  pitiful  rogue,'  and 
on  the  otiier  a  lady  witli  an  unmentionable  name,  which,  liowever,  the  old  di- 
vine raps  out  on  tliis  occasion  in  all  its  simplicity.  But  his  wrath  was  chiefly 
directed  against  *  two  schollars '  on  the  opposite  seat,  who  '  violated  his  ears 
with  such  horrid,  dissolute,  and  profane  discourse,  as  I  scarce  should  have 
thought  the  divell  himsclfe  dared  either  to  use  or  teach  others,  were  it  not  that 
I  was  soe  unfortunate  as  to  have  this  miserable  experience  thereof.'  In  these 
young  men,  undergraduates  as  it  would  seem,  we  may  see  the  reaction  from 
Puritanical  strictness  produced  by  the  gay  and  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II. 
When  the  court  set  such  a  bad  example,  young  men  were  apt  not  only  to  fol- 
low, but  to  out-Herod  it  After  all,  Mr.  R.  Fincher  and  Mr.  Daniel— these  were 
their  names — might  have  been  only  bad  specimens  of  their  class;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Prideaux,  to  leam  that  when  these  two  profane 
youths  played  off  some  of  their  pranks  on  a  company  of  carters,  they,  Fincher 
especially,  'got  sturdily  belabored  with  whips  and  prong-staves.' 

In  the  same  letter  he  turns  next  to  the  quarrel  then  raging  lietween  '  Dick 
Peers  and  Anthony  Wood,'  about  the  Latin  version  of  the  'Antiquities  of  Ox- 
ford,' which  Peers  had  written  much  to  the  discontent  of  the  author.  From 
words  it  appears  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  at  eating- 
houses  and  the  press  itself  'But,'  says  Prideaux,  'Peers  always  coming  off 
with  a  bloody  nose  or  ft  black  eye;  he  was  a  long  time  afraid  to  goe  onywhere 
where  ho  might  chance  to  meet  his  too  powerfull  adversary,  for  fear  of  another 
dnibbeing,  till  he  was  pro-proctor;  and  now  Woods  is  as  much  afraid  to  meet 
him,  lest  lie  should  exercise  his  authority  upon  him ;  and  although  he  be  a  good 
bowzeing  blad,  yet  it  hatli  been  observed  that  never  since  his  adversary  hath 
been  in  office  hath  he  dared  to  be  out  after  nine,  least  he  should  meet  him  and 
exact  the  rigor  of  the  statute  upon  him.'  What  a  picture  of  University  life  in 
the  seventeenth  century  I  Two  scholars  and  masters  of  arts  lighting  at  pot- 
houses and  the  University  press,  and  one  only  restrained  from  continuing  to 
thrash  the  other  by  fear  of  the  bull-dogs  which,  as  pro-proctor,  ho  might  let 
slip  at  him.  Over  all  this  strife,  it  is  re&eshing  to  hear  the  boom  of  'Tom '  at 
nine,  then,  as  now,  striking  a  hundred  and  one  for  the  'students  of  the  House,' 
and  calling  on  all  members  of  the  University  to  be  within  the  walls  betimes. 

We  have  already  heard  him  say  that  Pembroke  was  only  fit  for  brutes,  but 
Balliol,  it  seems,  was  very  little,  if  at  all  better.  As  for  the  head.  Dr.  Good, 
though  Baxter  styled  him  'one  of  the  most  peaceable,  moderate,  and  honest 
conformists  of  his  acquaintance,'  Prideaux  only  calls  him,  'an  honest  good  old 

*  From  nn  orticle  In  th«  Lemdam  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1877.  on  Humphrey  Prideaux*M 
JjeUerM,  addrenod  to  John  Eliit,  in  the  yean  1074  to  1688.  from  Chritt  Church  Collefe,  Oxford. 
Dean  Prideaux  is  the  author  of  '  Canneetion  between  the  Old  and  JWtp  T^tament.*  He  and  EUii 
were  students  of  Westminster,  and  went  up  together  to  Christ  Church  in  1668,  where  Trideaux  re- 
sided as  Student,  Fellow,  and  Tutor  till  1688. 
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tost,'  rather  a  figare  of  fun,  in  short,  *  who,  out  of  a  desire  to  be  a  fool  in  print,' 
had  lately  published  a  *  Dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  new  converted 
Papist.'  But  that  was  not  all,  for  there  was  anotlier  ridiculous  story  of  him, 
*  whicli,'  says  the  charitable  Prideaux,  *  I  doe  not  well  belceve ;  but,  however, 
you  shall  have  it.  There  is  over  against  Balliol  College  a  dingy,  horrid,  8can« 
dalous  aleliouse,  fit  for  none  but  draymen  and  tinkers,  and  such  as  by  goelug 
tliere  have  made  themselves  equally  scandalous.  Here  tlie  Balliol  men  contin- 
ually ly,  and  by  perpetual  bubbeing  ad  art  to  their  natural  stupidity  to  make 
themselfes  perfect  sots.'  This  was  very  shocking  to  Dr.  Good,  and  so  Prideaux 
proceeds,  '  The  head  beeing  informed  of  this,  called  them  together,  and  in  a 
grave  speech  informed  them  of  the  mischiefs  of  that  hellish  liquor  cald  ale,  that 
it  destroyed  body  and  soul,  and  adviced  them  by  no  means  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  it.' 

So  far  so  good ;  *but  on  (one)  of  them,  not  willing  so  tamely  to  be  preached 
out  of  his  beloved  liquor,  made  reply  that  the  vice-chancellor's  men  drunke  ale 
at  the  "Split  Crow,"  and  why  should  not  they  to?'  This  nonplussed  the  old 
roan,  who  posted  off  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  of  Trinity,  then  vice-chancellor,  the  dis- 
tinguished wit  and  Latin  scholar,  who  was  one  of  a  large  family,  six  sons  of 
which  had  fallen  in  the  king's  service.  But  when  Dr.  Good  desired  his  brother 
head  to  prohibit  his  Fellows  from  drinking  ale^  Bathurst,  ^  being  formerly  an 
(sic)  old  lover  of  good  ale,  answered  him  roughly  tliat  there  was  no  hurt  in  ale, 
and  tliat  so  long  as  his  fellows  did  Boe  worse,  he  would  not  disturb  them,' 
Whereupon  Dr.  Grood  returned  to  hia  Follows,  an«l  told  them  he  had  been  with 
the  vice-chancellor,  *and  that  he  bad  told  him  there  was  noe  hurt  in  ale;  trady 
he  thought  there  was,  but  now  being  infi>nned  of  the  contrary,  since  the  vice^ 
chancellor  g^ve  his  men  leave  to  drinke  ale,  he  would  give  them  leave  to ;  so 
that,'  adds  Prideaux,  ^now  they  may  be  sots  by  authority.'  Well  may  the  ex- 
isting Head  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  exclaim,  when  they  read  this  story, — 

Tempora  matantor,  noc  «t  mutamur  in  iilii. 

The  dingy,  scandalous  ale-house  opposite  Balliol  perished  long  ago,  when  Broad 
street  was  made,  and  along  with  it  has  perished  the  '  bubbeing '  of  tlie  Fellows, 
which  drew  down  on  them  such  ridicule  in  the  time  of  Prideaux. 

Ihtdiess  of  Cleveland  and  Nd  Gwyn, 

Just  At  this  time  (1674)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world.  Tlie  Ducheas 
of  Cleveland  came  to  Oxford  to  place  her  son  at  the  University,  and  sent  for 
*Mr.  Dean,'  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  his  hands.  *Her  third  son  was  with 
her,  who,  as  she  said,  being  bom  in  Oxibrd  among  the  schollars,  was  to  live 
some  considerable  time  amongst  them,  especially  since  he  is  far  more  apt  to  re- 
ceive instructions  than  his  eldest  brother,  whom  she  oonfesseth  to  be  a  very 
kockisli  idle  boy.  The  momeing  before  she  went,  she  sate  at  least  an  hour  in 
her  coach,  that  everybody  might  see  her.'  Further  on  we  see  another  of  the 
king's  mistresses  on  very  easy  terms  with  him.  The  townspeople  of  Oxford 
having  a  dispute  with  the  king  as  to  their  town  clerk,  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
at  Newmarket,  and  there  Alderman  Wright  was  much  scandalized ;  for  '  it  seems 
when  the  Alderman  was  at  Newmarket  with  his  petition,  the  king  walking  in  the 
fetlds  met  Nel  Gwyn,  and  Nel  calld  to  him,  "  Charles,  I  hope  I  shall  have  your 
company  at  night,  shall  I  not?" '  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Prideaux 
in  speaking  of  the  king  and  his  mistresses  and  their  children,  does  not  scruple 
to  put,  as  the  French  say,  the  dots  over  the  i's.  Thus  when  old  Cartwright  of 
Aynhoe,  whom,  in  his  phonetic  spelling,  he  calls  '  Cartret  of  Ano,'  dies  and 
leaves  120,000i.  in  money,  and  8,0002.  a  year  in  land,  which  fell  to  his  grand- 
children, two  little  girls  getting  *25,000i  a  peice,'  he  adds:  *I  suppose  the  king 
may  put  in  for  some  of  his  bastards.  That  which  he  hath  here  with  us ' — tlie 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  son  of  Charles  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  men- 
tioned before — '  is  kept  very  orderly,  but  will  ever  be  very  simple,  and  scarcei  I 
beleive,  ever  attain  to  the  reputation  of  not  beeing  thought  a  fooL' 

Suicide  and  Simony. 

'Yesterday,  at  10  in  the  morning,'  Prideaux  writes:  'David  Whitford  (an 
old  Westminster  and  student  of  '*the  House" — Christ  Church,  who  had  not 
found  the  civil  war — in  which  he  had  served  in  some  capacity,  although 
educated  for  the  church — a  school  of  temperance)  was  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
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ber,  hayeing  been  tlie  night  before  and  that  very  morning  at  eight  verj  well. 
He  had  not  on  (one)  farthing  in  his  pocket,  although  he  had  received  dL  within 
ten  days  before;  but  all  was  spent  in  ale,  he  haveing  been  drunke  almost  every 
night  since  he  came  hither.  He  was  fond  falln  back  upon  his  bed  halfe  dreesed^ 
with  a  brandy-bottle  in  on  hand,  and  the  oorck  in  the  other ;  he  fiodeing  him- 
a^lfe  ill,  as  it  seemeth,  was  goeing  to  take  a  dram  for  refreshment ;  but  death 
came  between  the  cup  and  the  lips:  and  this  is  the  end  of  Davy.'  This  end 
was  sad  enough  though  Prideaux  treats  it  rather  jocosely ;  but  something  was 
afterward  discovered  which  it  appears  shocked  him  and  Mr.  Dean  more  than 
Davy's  death  itself;  this  something  being  no  less  than  simony ;  for  '  Mr.  Dean 
comming  into  his  chamber  on  the  noise  of  this  accident,  we  searched  to  se  what 
he  had  lefl.  Among  his  papers  I  by  chance  light  on  a  bond  ready  drawn  up  to 
be  sealed,  by  which  Davy  bound  bimselfe  to  give  5002^  for  a  parsenage  by  such  a 
day,  or  resign  it  again.  The  horror  of  this  crime,  joined  to  the  rest  of  his  bade 
life,  hath  made  death  appear  very  dismall  unto  me.'  To  relieve  his  mind,  he 
tells  his  friend  what  Dr.  Fell  is  doing  at  the  press,  but  somehow  or  other  every 
thing  seems  to  turn  to  scandal  in  Prideanz's  hand,  and  even  the  University 
Press  is  not  exempt  from  it     'The  Press,'  he  writes  on  January  24tb,  1676, 

*  liath  often  furnished  me  with  something  to  tell  you.'  On  this  occasion,  Pri- 
deaux's  sworn  foes,  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  whom  he  had  hated  more  than  all 
the  Fellows  of  all  the  other  colleges,  had  secretly  bad  some  of  Aretin's  infamoua 
prints — Prid^ux  calls  them  *  Postures' — engraved  and  struck  oflf  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press.  Dr.  Fell  discovered  this  design  by  going  to  the  press  late.  '  How 
he  tooke  to  flude  his  Press  working  at  sil^  an  employment  I  leave  you  to 
imogin.  The  prints  and  plates  he  had  seaaed,  and  threatens  the  owners  of  them 
with  expulsion ;  and  I  thinke  they  would  deserve  it  were  they  of  any  other 
colledgo  then  All  Souls ;  but  there  I  will  allow  them  to  be  vertuous  that  are  la- 
civious  only  in  pictures.  That  college  in  my  esteem  is  a  scandalous  place.' 
Further  on  he  gloats  over  the  story  as  ho  tells  KUis  how  the  dean  had  called 

*  sixty  of  these  cuts  in  which  had  got  abroad,'  and  committed  them,  very  prop* 
erly,  to  the  fire;  but  though  he  hated  the  All  Souls'  men,  he  was  afraid  of  their 
vengeance.  '  I  must  desire  you  to  let  noe  on  (one)  know  from  whom  you  have 
such  like  intelligence.  The  All  Souls'  men  from  on  end  to  the  other  have  all 
declared  war  against  me  already  for  sayeing  they  had  no  famous  man  since 
Digs' — Dudley  Digges,  who  died  in  1C43 — 'and  that  they  had  lived  on  his 
credic  ever  since.  If  they  should  know  this  to,  they  would  hamstring  me ; 
therefore  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  secret  for  fear  of  the  worst;  for  I  assure 
you  they  are  terrible  fellows  at  some  things.'  Kot  altogether  an  idle  fear  in  a 
time  when  men  were  assassinated,  like  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  coaches 
in  London,  and  when  hired  buUiea  split  Dryden'a  nose  for  writing  libels. 

*    Admiral  Van  Ihnnp  vanquished  by  an  Oxford  Don. 

It  was' shortly  before  this  time,  in  January,  1675,  that  Oxford  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  heroes  on  the  Dutch  side  in  the  late  war  with  Holland.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Admiral  Van  Trump,  as  Prideaux  calls  him,  came  to  see  the 
University,  and  the  dean  and  the  University  authorities  were  sore  put  to  it  to 
do  him  honor.  It  was  not  that  he  wanted  much,  fbr  bis  tastes  were  very  sim- 
ple; salt-junk  and  brandy  being  the  only  things  that  seemed  to  please  'his 
pallet'  '  lie  had  much  respect  shown  him  here,'  says  Prideaux.  The  Univer- 
sity wished  to  make  him  a  doctor,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
'He  was  much  gazed  at  by  the  boys' — undergraduates — 'who,  perchance,  won- 
dered to  finde  him,  whom  they  had  found  so  ramous  in  Gazets,  to  be  at  best  but 
a  drunkeing,  greazy  Dutchman.'  '  Speed,'  says  Prideaux,  '  stayed  in  town  on 
purpose  to  drink  with  him,  which  is  the  only  thing  he  is  good  for;  and  for  feare 
he  should  lose  soe  commendable  a  quality,  he  dayly  exerciseth  it,  for  want  of 
better  company,  with  Price,  our  butler,  and  Rawlins,  the  Plumber,  with  whom 
he  spendeth  al  the  time  he  is  here  either  In  the  brandy-shop  or  tavern.'  For 
the  honor  of  the  University  over  its  cups,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Speed  (he 
was  M.D.  of  St  John's  College)  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  he  defeated 
the  Dutchman  in  his  own  element — ^brandy.  *  We  got,'  said  Prideaux,  writins 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1676,  'a  greater  victory  over  Van  Trump  here  than  aU 
your  sea-captains  in  London ;  he  confeeseing  that  he  was  more  drunke  here 
than  anywhere  else  since  he  came  into  England,  which  I  think  very  little  to  the 
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lionor  of  our  university.  Dr.  Speed  was  the  chiefe  man  that  enoonntered  him, 
who,  mustering  up  about  five  or  six  more  aa  able  men  as  himself  at  wine  and 
brandy,  got  the  Dutchman  to  the  Crown  Tavern,  and  there  soe  plyed  him  with 
both,  that  at  twelve  at  night  they  were  fain  to  carry  him  to  his  lodgeings.' 

John  Locke  ai  Oxford  in  IGIS—Ex^ndsion  in  1684 

In  the  political  movements  of  the  time  these  letters  show  Prideaux  to  have 
played  the  part  of  a  spy  on  those  at  Oxford  suspected  of  liberal  feelings.  And 
it  so  happened  that  there  was  one  illustrious  man,  a  student  of  Christ  Church 
and  an  old  Westminster  scholar,  over  whom  and  his  movements  Prideaux 
seemed  to  think  it  his  special  duty  to  spy  and  to  report  This  was  Joliu  Locke, 
whose  early  connection  and  obligations  to  Ashley  were  well  known.  .  .  .  Tlie 
lirst  notice  we  have  of  John  Locke — whom  he  always  calls  Lock — is  in  1675, 
when  Prideaux  writes  to  Ellis,  '  Lock  and  Hodges  are  both  hera  Lock  hath 
wriggled  into  Ireland's  faculty-place,  and  intendeth  this  act  to  proceed  Dr.  in 
physick.  which  will  be  a  great  kindnesse  to  us,  we  not  being  above  four  to  bear 
the  wiiole  charge  of  the  act  supper.'  In  16T6,  Prideaux  tells  us  he  has  gone 
abroad,  and  we  know  from  other  sources  that  ho  stayed  abroad  till  1679,  for  the 
benefit  of  iiis  health.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  England  when  Shaftesbuiy 
was  rest^ired  to  favor,  and  then  we  hear  something  more  about  hini  from  Pri- 
deaux. Thus,  in  1681,  he  asserts  that  John  Locke  was  the  author  ^f  the  pam- 
phlet entitled,  'Noe  Protestant  Plot,'  though  Locke,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  roost  solemnly  denied  it^  In  1682,  just  after  the  passage  about 
Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  quoted  above,  Prideaux  writes,  *  John 
Lock  lives  a  very  cunning,  unintelligible  life  here,  beeing  two  days  in  town  and 
three  out,  and  noe  one  knows  where  he  goes,  or  when  he  goes,  or  when  he  re- 
turns. Certainly  there  is  some  Whig  intreague  a-manageing,  but  here  not  a 
word  of  politics  comes  from  him ;  nothing  of  news  or  ought  else  concerning  our 
present  affairs;  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  them.  If  any  one  asks  him 
what  news  when  he  returns  from  a  progresse,  his  answer  is,  "  We  know  noth- 
ing." '  And,  a  day  or  two  after,  '  Where  J.  L.  goes  I  cannot  by  any  means 
learn,  all  his  voyages  beeing  so  cunningly  contrived ;  sometimes  he  will  goo  to 
some  acquaintances  of  his  near  the  town,  and  then  he  will  let  any  one  know 
whore  he  is :  but  at  other  times,  when  I  am  assured  he  goes  elsewhere,  noe  one 
knows  where  he  goes,  and  therefore  the  other  is  only  made  use  of  for  a  blind. 
He  hath  in  his  last  sally  been  absent  at  least  ten  days,  where  I  cannot  learn. 
Last  night  he  returned ;  and  sometimes  he  himselfe  goes  out  and  leaves  his  man 
behind,  who  shall  then  to  be  often  seen  in  the  quadrangle  to  make  people  be- 
leive  his  master  is  at  home,  for  he  will  let  noe  one  come  to  his  chamber,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  certain  when  he  is  there  or  when  he  is  absent.  I  fancy  there 
are  projects  afoot.'  On  October  24th,  1683,  Shaftesbury  having  fled  oa  the  19th 
of  that  month,  Prideaux  writes,  'John  Lock  lives  very  quietly  with  us,  and  not 
a  word  ever  drops  from  his  mouth  that  discovers  anything  of  his  heart  within. 
Now  his  master  is  fled,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  him  altogeather.  He  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  very  good  converse,  and  that  we  have  of  him  with  content ;  as  for 
what  else  ho  is  he  keeps  it  to  himselfe,  and  therefore  troubles  not  us  with  it^  nor 
we  him.'  What  a  vexation  this  reticent,  self-contained  nature,  that  would  not 
commit  itself,  must  have  l>een  to  gossiping  Prideaux !  But,  though  bafiSed, 
they  could  not  let  Locke  rest  In  1684,  when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discov- 
ered, Prideaux  writes,  '  Our  friend  John  Lock  is  likewise  become  a  brother  suf- 
ferer with  Chem.  As  soon  as  the  plot  was  discovered  he  cunningly  stole  away 
from  us,  and  in  halfe  a  yeare's  time  noe  one  knew  where  he  was.  At  last  he 
began  to  appear  in  Holland,  and  the  last  account  we  had  of  him  firom  tlience 
was  that  he  had  consorted  himselfe  with  Dane  of  Taunton,  and  they  two  had 
taken  a  lodgeing  together  in  Amsterdam.  We  have  been  told  orders  have  been 
given  at  court  to  inquire  after  him ;  however,  the  bishop — Dr.  Fell — ^is  resolved 
to  know  where  he  is,  or  put  him  out  of  beeing  student  of  Christ  Church,  a  cita- 
tion being  fixed  up  in  the  hall  to  summon  him  to  appear  and  give  an  account 
of  his  absence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next'  In  November.  1684,  we  hear 
'  Lock  is  expelled  by  the  king's  special  command.' 

When  William  Cardonnel,  an  old  Westminster  scholar,  and  then  Fellow  of 
Merton,  '  a  very  fretful,  peevish  man,'  hangs  himself  at  his  study  door,  having 
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been  forced  to  beg  pardon  on  bis  knees  of  the  warden,  Prideaux  is  naturally  full 
of  the  strange  story,  and  could  not  explain  till  be  wrote, '  It  seems  he  had  lived 
with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  as  pneceptor  to  his  grandson,  where,  haveing  been 
poisened  by  HobSi  on  his  return  hitlier,  blasphemy  and  atheisme  was  his  most 
Sequent  talk,  of  which  beeing  at  last  sensible,  this,  it's  supposed,  precipitated 
him  into  despair.'  When,  af^r  Colledge's  trial,  Dr.  Lamphiro,  principal  of  Hart 
Hall,  falls  mad  of  a  cold,  it  is  said  caught  at  the  trial,  Prideaux  will  not  believe 
it,  for  he  knows  better.  'For  my  part,  I  attribute  it  to  his  gluttony,  he  beeing 
the  greatest  eater  that  I  ever  knew.'  In  the  same  letter,  he  relates  with  glee 
the  troubles  which  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls  had  got  into  by  being  detected  in 
selling  their  places,  and  how  they  had  been  disgraced  by  an  injunction  from  the 
archbishop,  and  a  mandamus  fh)m  the  king  to  elect  as  Fellow  'one  Sayer,  son  to 
the  king  8  cooke,  which  causeth  great  disturbance  among  them.'  Sometimes, 
alas  I  there  is  a  scandal  to  tell  of  within  '  the  House '  itself,  as  when,  in  1682,  one 
letter  contains  two  such  stories ;  the  first  being  that  it  had  been  found  out  that 
Mr.  Penny,  to  whom  a  Christ  Churcli  living  had  been  £^ven,  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  married  to  an  alewife's  daughter  in  Islip ;  the  other  that  Mr.  Charles 
Allestree  had  married  '  the  most  scandalously  bad  that  any  fellow  hath  don  I 
beleive  for  these  many  years,  his  wife  being  one  Mother  Yalden,  an  old  alewife 
with  an  house  full  of  children.  Its  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  that  hath  hap- 
pened to  our  College  a  long  while.'  Again,  when  in  June,  1681,  there  was  to 
be  an  election  for  a  new  esquire  bedel,  Prideaux  writes,  '  We  are  now  busy 
about  the  election  of  a  new  Esquire  Beadle,  Mr.  Minshul,  one  of  them,  haveing 
made  himself  top-heavy  by  drinkeing  too  much  last  Tuesday  night,  fell  off  his 
horse  and  broke  his  neck.' 

Prideaua^s  Escape  from  Clirisl  Church. 

One  of  Prideaux's  accomplishments  was  that  of  being  an  Oriental  scholar. 
With  regard  to  Pococke,  '  the  good  doctor,'  who  planted  the  fig-tree  which  is 
still  trained  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  a  set  of  rooms  in  Tom  Quad,  and  proves 
rather  oppressive  to  the  inmates  when  it  puts  forth  its  leaves — with  regard  to 
him,*  there  could  be  nothing  in  Prideaux's  mind  but  veneration  and  love.  But 
Pococke  might  die,  and  then  he  must  have  a  successor ;  and  in  Oxford  two 
might  claim  the  succession — Prideaux,  and  tlie  keeper  of  Bodley's  Library, 
Hyde.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Prideaux's  reverence  for  Pococke  was  only 
equaled  by  his  abhorrence  of  Hyde.  We  suppose  it  was  only  the  old  story  of 
the  two  potters.  There  were  two  of  a  trade.  But  early  in  these  letters  Pri- 
deaux describes  his  rival  Hyde  as  a  poor  creature,  a  Jerry  Sneak  of  those  daya 
In  1675,  be  writes,  'Our  Library  Keeper  Hyde,  at  present  lyeth  under  heavy 
affliction.    The  story  is  pleasant,  and  therefore  I  will  relate  it  at  full.    I  suppose 

you  know  he  married  an  old  w here  about  four  or  five  years  since,  who 

both  domineered  over  the  poor  fool  most  infamously  ever  since,  and  having  late- 
ly found  him  too  fiimiliar  with  her  maid,  began  to  mistrust  him  of  makeing  love 
to  her,  and  challenged  him  for  it.  The  poor  man,  to  appease  bis  wife,  took  a 
formal  oath  on  the  Bible  he  designed  noe  such  thing  with  the  mayd  as  he  was 
accused  of;  but  this  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wife,  she  beat  bim  soe 
basely  that  he  hath  kept  his  chamber  these  too  months,  and  is  now  in  danger 
of  looseing  his  hand,  whicli  he  made  use  of  only  to  defend  the  blows  and  beg 
mercy.'  Such  a  poor  creature  Prideaux  was  slow  to  admit  as  his  rival,  and  in 
1682,  when  there  was  au  alarm  about  'the  good  doctor's'  health,  and  he  and 
Ellis  began  to  correspond  about  the  succession,  he  would  not  even  mention 
Hyde  as  a  competitor,  though  he  adroitly  complains  that  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to 
whom  Kills  was  then  secretary,  should  have  sent  his  Arabic  letters  to  '  soe  egre- 
gious a  donee '  as  Hyde  to  translate . . . '  who  doth  not  onderstand  common  sense 
in  his  own  language  and  therefore  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  render  sense 
of  anything  that  is  writ  in  another.'  Shortly  befbre  this,  Prideaux  had  received 
the  first  installment  of  his  subserviency  to  the  Stuarts,  his  second  was  to  come 
for  his  conversion  to  the  interests  of  William  III.  This  first  installement  was  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  he  owed  to  the  favor  of  Finch,  now 
Karl  of  Nottingham  and  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  second  was  his  advancement 
to  the  Deanery.  The  Dean  be  found  in  occupancy  was  Henry  Fairfax,  who  as 
master  of  Magdalen  Coll^;e,  resisted  the  aggressions  of  James  IL,  and  who 
turned  out  at  Norwicli,  according  to  Prideaux,  'a  horrid  sot' 
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THOMAS  WARTON.->I79B-I79e. 

Thomas  Warton  was  born  at  Basingstoke  ia  1728;  admUted 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1743;  elected  scholar  in 
1744,  and  took  liis  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1750,  and  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  bis  college, 
partly  occupied  as  tutor,  and  partly  in  literary  occupations.  In 
1767  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry,  and  in  1771  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  small  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire.  His  repn* 
tation  as  a  scholar  rests  on  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774,  the  second  in  1778,  and  the 
third  in  1781.  His  poems,  although  few  and  occasional,  rank  high 
with  the  best  descriptive,  romantic  and  humorous  pieces  of  the 
same  character,  in  the  language.  His  notices  of  Oxford  and  Win- 
chester School  life  are  thought  to  be  highly  graphic 

PBOGRBSS  OF  DISOONTBNT. 

When  now  mature  in  classic  knowIedgSi 

The  joyful  youth  is  sent  to  college, 

His  father  cornea,  a  vioar  plain, 

At  Oxford  bred,  ia  Anna's  reign, 

And  thus  in  form  of  humble  suitor, 

Bowing  acoosts  a  reverend  tutor. 

"  Sir,  I'm  a  Glo'slershire  divine, 

And  this  my  eldest  son  of  nine ; 

Ky  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 

Was  that  this  child  should  wear  a  go^vn ; 

ril  warrant  that  his  good  behavior 

Will  justify  your  future  favor; 

And  for  his  parts,  to  tell  the  truth. 

My  son's  a  very  forward  youth ; 

^as  Horace  all  by  heart — ^you'd  wonder— 

And  mouths  out  Homer's  Greek  like  thunder. 

If  you'd  examine — and  admit  him, 

A  scholarship  would  nicely  fit  him : 

That  be  succeeds  tis  ten  to  one ; 

Your  vote  and  interest  sir  I" — 'Tis  done. 

Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  twice  defeated, 
Are  with  a  scholarship  completed : 
A  scholarship  but  half  maintains. 
And  college  rulea  are  heavy  chains: 
In  garret  dark  he  smokes  and  punS) 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  duns; 
And  now  intent  on  new  designs, 
Sighs  for  a  fellowship— and  fines. 

When  nine  fiill  tedions  winters  past^ 
That  utmost  wish  is  orown'd  at  last: 
But  the  rich  prizf^,  no  sooner  got, 
Again  he  quarrels  with  his  lot; 
These  fellowships  are  pretty  things, 
We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings : 
But  who  can  bear  to  wapte  his  whole  age 
Amid  tiie  dullness  of  a  college, 
Bebarr'd  the  common  joys  of  life, 
And  that  prime  bltas— a  loving  wife  I 
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0 !  what's  a  table  richly  spread 

Without  a  woman  at  its  head  I 

Would  some  snug  benefice  but  fell, 

Ye  feasts,  ye  dinners  I  iarewell  all  I 

To  offices  rd  bid  adieu, 

Of  Dean,  Vice-Pres. — of  Bursar,  too; 

Gome  joys  that  rural  quiet  yields, 

Come,  tithes,  and  house,  and  fniitftil  fields. 

Too  fond  of  freedom  and  of  ease 
A  patron's  vanity  to  please. 
Long  time  be  watches,  and  by  stealth, 
Each  frail  incumbent's  doubtttd  health : 
At  length — and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
A  Uving  drops — ^two  hundred  clear  I 
With  breast  elate  beyond  expression, 
He  hurries  down  to  take  possession,     * 
With  rapture  views  the  sweet  retreat — 
What  a  convenient  house  I  how  neat  1 
For  fuel  here's  sufficient  wood : 
Pray  God  the  cellars  may  be  good  I 
The  garden — that  must  be  new  plann'd^ 
Shall  these  old-fashioned  yew-trees  stand? 
O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  shall  rise 
The  flow'ry  Phrub  of  thousand  dyes  :— 
Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  southern  ray, 
Shall  blush  with  ruddy  firuitage  gay : 
While  thick  beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er  well-rang'd  hives  the  bees  shall  iwttrsi, 
From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam, 
Metbeglin's  luscious  juice  shall  stream. 
Up  yon  green  slope,  of  hazels  trtiDf 
An  avenue  so  cool  and  dim 
Shall  to  an  arbor,  at  the  end, 
In  spite  of  gout,  entice  a  friend 
My  predecessor  loved  devotion— 
But  o'f  a  garden  had  no  notion. 

Continuing  this  fantastic  &roe  on, 
He  now  commences  country  parson. 
To  make  his  character  entire, 
He  weds — a  cousin  of  the  'squire; 
Not  over  weighty  in  the  purse, 
But  many  doctors  have  done  worse: 
And  tliough  she  boasts.no  charms  divine. 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch  wine. 

Thus  fixt,  content  he  taps  his  barrel, 
Exhorts  his  neighbors  not  to  quarrel ; 
Finds  his  churchwardens  have  diacemiog 
Both  in  good  liquor  aud  good  learning : 
With  tithes  his  bams  replete  he  seeey 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees; 
Studies  to  find  out  latent  dueSi 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews ; 
Rides  a  sleek  mare  with  purple  housing, 
To  share  the  monthly  club's  oarousii^; 
Of  Oxford  pranks  facetious  tells, 
And — ^but  on  Sunday — bears  no  bells; 
Sends  presents  of  his  choicest  firuit, 
And  prunes  himself  each  sapless  shoot; 
Plants  cauliflow'rs  and  boasts  to  rear 
The  earliest  melons  of  the  year ; 
Thinks  alteration  charming  work  is, 
Keeps  Bantam  oocks^  and  feeds  his  turkeys : 
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Builds  in  his  copse  a  fav'rite  bench 
And  stores  the  pond  with  carp  and  tench. 
But  ah  1  too  soon  his  thoughtless  breast 
By  00 res  domestic  is  op^rest; 
And  a  third  butclier's  bill,  and  brewing, 
Threaten  inevitable  ruin: 
For  children  fresh  expenses  jet, 
And  Dickj  now  for  school  is  fit 
"  Why  did  I  sell  my  college  life, 
(He  cries)  for  benefice  and  wife  I 
Return  ye  days  I  when  endless  pleasure 
I  found  in  reading  or  in  leisure ; 
When  calm  around  the  common  room 
I  puGTd  my  daily  pipe's  perfume  I 
Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected ; 
At  annual  bottlings,  corlcs  selected ; 
And  dined  untax'd,  untroubled,  under 
Ttie  portrait  of  our  pious  founder  I 
When  impositions  were  supplied 
To  light  my  pipe — or  soothe  my  pride, — 
No  cares  were  then  for  forward  pease 
A  yearly-longing  wife  to  please ; 
Hy  thoughts  no  christening  dinners  crost. 
No  children  cried  for  butter'd  toast; 
And  ev'ry  night  I  went  to  bed. 
Without  a  modus  ib  my  head!" 

Oh  I  trifling  head,  and  fickle  heart 
Chagrined  at  whatse'er  thou  art ; 
A  dupe  to  follies  yet  untried. 
And  sick  of  pleasures,  scarce  enjoy'd  I 
Each  prize  possessed,  thy  transport  ceases. 
And  in  pursuit  alone  it  pleases. 

From  the  Triumph  of  Isis^  written  in  1749. 

Tis  ours,  my  son,  to  deal  the  sacred  bay, 
Where  honor  calls,  and  justice  points  the  way 
To  wear  the  well-earned  wreath  that  merit  brings, 
And  snatch  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  kings. 
Scorning  and  scorned  by  courts,  yon  muse's  bower 
Still  nor  enjoys,  nor  seeks,  the  smile  of  power. 
Though  wakeful  vengeance  watch  my  crystal  spring, 
Though  persecution  wave  her  iron  wing, 
And,  o*er  yon  spiry  temples  as  she  flies, 
*  These  destined  seats  be  mine,'  exulting  cries; 
Fortune's  fair  smiles  on  Isis  still  attend ; 
And,  as  the  dews  of  gracious  Heaven  descend 
Unasked,  unseen,  in  still  but  copious  showers, 
Her  stores  on  me  spontaneous  bounty  pours. 
See  Science  walks  with  recent  chaplets  crowned ; 
With  fancy's  strain  my  fairy  shades  resound ; 
My  Muse  divine,  still  keeps  her  customed  state, 
The  mien  erect,  and  his  majestic  gait ; 
Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  sliines, 
And  still  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  piles 
•  My  gothic  spires,  in  ancient  glory  rise. 
And  dure  with  wonted  pride  to  nish  into  the  skies. 
Thus  in  some  gallant  ship,  that  long  has  bore 
Britain's  victorious  cross  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  chance,  beneath  her  close  sequestered  cells, 
Some  low-born  worm,  a  lurking  mischief  dwells ; 
Eats  his  blind  way,  and  saps  with  secret  guile 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  floating  pile. 
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UNIVBRBITT  UFB  IN  1725. 

In  1725,  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  Principal  of  Hart  Hall  (Hertford  College 

after  1747)  from  1710  to  175:),  published  a  pamphlet  (407  pages)  entitled  *  77*9 

Expervie  of  UnivtrMy  JSducation  Jitduoed,^  which,  as  it  went  through  four 

editions,  most  have   discussed  subjects  of  interest  to  that  generation  of 

parents     The  following  extracts  throw  light  on  University  Life  in  1725 : 

It  should  be  a  rule  (p.  6)  *  that  nothing  be  allow'd  to  be  dressM  in  the 
Common  Kitchen  for  any  member  of  the  Society,  but  Commons :  and  that 
every  scholar  affecting  to  make  enteriainmmts,,  at  his  private  chamber^  for 
strangers  visiting  him  in  hi*  ^tudious  retirement,  be  obliged  to  defray  the 
entire  charge  thereof  out  of  his  own  purae,* 

*  The  lan^cst  endowments  in  any  society  of  the  Univer  Ity  are  but  barely 
snflficient  ^r  maintenance  in  the  manner  Intended,  for  decent  apparel^  and 
for  a  few  useful  books.  .  .  There  are  stated  times  for  devotion^  for  study  and 
improvementf  tor  private  leotures,  tor  public  exercises,  for  the  refreshments  of 
eaiing,  walkinQj  conversing.  Each  scholar  hath  his  separate  apartment 
The  furniture  of  it  is  suppose  to  bo  no  other  than  that  of  a  lodger  in  a 
private  family  who  never  eats  at  home.  . .  What  sort  of  strangers^  now,  are 
those  who  expect  to  be  invited  to  an  elegant  entertaMiment  in  this  chamber f 
. .  .  Hath  he  so  much  as  a  servant  to  attend  tiim  upon  this  occasion,  but  who. 
at  the  same  time,  is  the  common  seiTaot  of  twenty  Fcholars  more  ?  .  . .  And 
what  a  consumption  of  the  common  fuel  will  this  entertainment,  at  a  later 
hour,  occasion,  at  the  equal  expense  of  others  of  the  community,  whose 
prudence,  as  well  a^  circumstances,  will  not  permit  them  to  give  in  to  this 
ejected  and  impertinent  hospitality  f  * 

If  the  stranger  wishes  to  see  ^tudonts*  life,  he  should  dine  at  the  ordinary 
hall.  If  he  only  wants  their  conversation  in  private  rooms,  let  him  refresh 
himself  in  hi^  inn.  It  is  monstrous  to  allow  your  Ume  and  money  to  be 
frittered  away  *  in  absurd  and  conceited  entertainments  for  every  trifling 
acquaintance,  who  has  a  mind  to  taltc  Oxford  and  Blenheim  in  his  way  to 
the  Baih,  I  say  trifling  acquaintance ;  for  no  man  living,  tliat  is  well-bred 
and  understands  what  ii  proper,  will  ever  accept  of  an  entertainment  at  a 
scholar's  chamber.* 

*  Another  source  of  expense  and  inconvenience  Is  the  having  notable  ale 
in  the  CoUej^e  cellars  In  plain  terms  I  would  not  advise  young  men  to  use 
it  in  a Tnomingy  or  at  their  meals:  if  in  the  efvening^  when  they  mix  in  con- 
ver  ation  with  each  other  or  with  scholar «  of  other  societies  in  their  re- 
spective rooms,  they  would,  in  a  lober  manner,  recruit  the  spirits,  which  by 
hard  study  have  been  exhausted,  with  this  liquor,  the  most  abstinent  person 
in  the  world  would  not  be  so  moro  e  as  to  thinic  it  might  not  innocently  be 
done.'  *  Ale  and  w  ne  are  already  introduced  into  Uio  private  cellars  of 
scholar'.* 

Nothing  should  *  be  put  upon  the  scholar's  name  in  the  book  of  battels  for 
either  hye-^ervioes  or  charities.^ 

Some  of  the  undergraduates  *  flnd  as  much  employment  for  a  common 
servant  a<  ten  other  ^cuolars  of  the  same  society.' 

As  to  the  Oharilties,  the  practice  of  keeping  a  note  or  subscription  list 
hanging  in  the  public  refectory  to  be  transferred  to  the  action  of  battels  is 
reprehensible:  ^A  multitude  of  applications  are  made  at  the  University  for 
collections  of  this  sorL  and  what  Incredible  success  they  meet  with.  Toung 
men  are  often  vain  and  desirous  to  be  thought  liberal. .  .  Whoever  pretends 
to  give^  must  give  of  his  own;  and  must  call  that  only  his  own  which  he  can 
save  out  of  his  founder's  or  his  parent's  provision  for  his  maintenance' 

RULES  AND  8TA.TUTBS    OF  HBRTFOBD  GOLLBGZ  IN  1747.* 

The  Principal  may  hold  his  office  for  life;  the  four  senior  Fellow,  Vvce- 
Principal,  Catechist,  Chaplain,  and  Moderator  may  he  tutors  till  eighteen 
ycar^  after  their  matricu  ation;  the  eight  Junior  B.  A.  Fellows  may  continue 
lu  the  position  of  assistants  for  three  yeari.  There  shall  be  but  thirty-two 
students,  and  four  scholars 

One  of  the  four  seniors  is  to  bo  principal  tutor  for  a  year  in  rotation ;  he 

*  The  following:  extracts  are  taken  from  an  e^lition  is^ed  by  the  Principal  [Richard 
Newton,  D  D.]  *wlth  Observations  oi  Particolar  Pats  of  them  Hhowi  g  their 
Reasonableness.*  As  these  sUitates  were  framed  by  an  experienced  Principal,  they 
mast  liave  been  in  general  harmony  wltlvat  least  the  statatablo  aim  of  other  asso- 
ciated co11e2e<*in  the  rame  University— how  mach  the  latter  may  have  fa!lea  beloW 
the  Btand.:ru  here  fixed. 
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is  to  receiye  the  fee'  and  to  lectare  once  a  week  to  all  stadents.  Each  tutor 
to  have  a  class  of  eight  students  and  one  scholar  who  are  to  continue  under 
his  special  care  for  their  career  of  sixteen  term". 

The  Revenue  of  the  Principal  to  ^e  'JSll.  9».  9d. 
"  **       each  Tutor  or  Senior  HSl,  lis.  Sd. 

**  *•       each  Junior  Fellow  M,  las.  4d 

'*  *'       each  Student  182.  68.  Sd 

««  «*       each  Probationer  Student  01. 18s.  id, 

''  *«       each  Scholar  41.  Ss.  4d. 

These  stipends  are  only  to  be  auicmented  bv  an  allowance  of  6d.  per  diem 
for  Commons,  for  81  weeks,  making  an  additiou  of  U,  Ss.  6d.  per  annum  for 
each  member  of  the  foundation. 

Any  person  of  superior  condition  to  pay  double  fees,  Ac,  and  to  be  *dis- 
tinguishM  tho^  not  by  a  different  gown  yet  by  a  Uitft  upon  his  O09>,  varying 
according  to  the  different  rank  in  which  he  is  admitted.' 

One  tutor  is  to  lodge  in  the  middle  room  of  the  middle  stalrca'-e  in  each 
angle  of  the  College  Court  [Hence,  according  to  Iflc.  Amherst  (Appendix 
to  TemB-FUiuSy  1726,  p.  395,  n. ),  they  were  nioknamed  Angiera.]  Each  com- 
partment sliall  contain  an  outward  room,  a  t'cd-place,  and  a  study.  One 
oed-maker  (a  man  or  elderly  woman)  assisted  by  a  son  or  servant,  who  shall 
lodge  in  the  tutor^s  suite  and  serve  him  out  of  the  hours  of  their  common 
service,  to  have  care  of  each  angle,  i.  «  of  15  sets  of  room^  apiece. 

1 2.  Morning  prayers  on  eomnum  days  at  6.80  or  7.80  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  On  Lltanv  days  the  second  service  at  tf.  Fines  of  :id,  for 
absence  or  bad  behavior  in  chapel. 

Evening  prayer  at  6.80  p.  m . 

Immediately  after  first  service  on  Skmdaya  and  Holidays  in  term,  shall 
follow  a  very  short  eaqtUoation  of  some  part  of  the  Church  Ckttechtsm,  or 
instruction  in  some  moral  duty,  in  a  mannrr  useful  to  the  aerrcmts.  On 
Sundays  at  8  or  9  p.w.  a  Cat^sh^icai  or  Theotogical  lecture  for  under- 
graduates. All  to  communicate  on  Xmas  Day,  kaster  Day,  Whltsun-day, 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  term,  and  at  the  admission  of  a  new  principal. 
Undergraduates  to  read  m  course  in  chapel  on  surp'ice  day ;  and  on  other 
days  the  2d  les-^on  for  the  morning  before  dinner,  and  the  2d  le-son  for  the 
evening  before  supper,  in  hall,  when  all  shall  be  present.  None  to  rl  e  from 
table  without  leave  till  the  second  grace  is  saia.  The  college  officers  may 
examine  the  reader  as  to  his  comprehen«-ion  of  the  chapter.  He  » hall  write 
explanations  of  the  difficulties  In  the  les.  ons  Instead  of  his  weekly  theme, 
disputation  or  translation. 

18.  Oaths  on  admission.  14.  The  Principal  to  he  chosen  from  the 
Westminster  students  of  Christ  <  hnrch  by  the  C  nancellor  of  Oxford. 

i  5.  There  snail  be  Lecfures  (1)  by  the  Principal  to  all  undergraduates  on 
Thursdays;  (2)  by  the  Tutors  to  their  respective  clas  es  on  M.  Tuesdays, 
W.  F  ;  (3)  Mr  the  officers  or  their  assistants  at  9  p.m.  on  Tu.  Th.  Sat  and  on 
Sundays  at  8  p.m.  in  winter,  9  p.m.  in  summer. 

Disputations  4 16  5  p.m.  :  of  Undergraduates  (beginning  from  Ea  ter  term 
in  their  second  year)  on  M .  W.  in  Philosophy  (Logic,  Ethics,  Physics  and 
Metaphysics) ;  oi  B.  A.  on  Fridays  In  Divinity.  All  persons  to  take  their 
turn  In  seniority  of  behig  respondents  and  prior  opponents  Notice  to  be 
given,  a  term  In  advance,  of  the  subjects  and  persons  required  In  the  dls- 
putations.  And  in  order  to  give  interest  to  the  proceedings  the  college  mod- 
erator I  to  order  the  same  questions  to  be  disputed  in  college,  as  any  of  the 
society  are  intending  to  take  up  in  their  public  exercises  in  the  schools.  Vn 
these  occasions  only  those  of  B.  A.  degree  may  take  part  in  philosophical 
disputations. 

*  The  Respondent  and  Opponent  shall  each  of  them,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  disputation,  premise  something  relating  to  them  In  certain  apeeehes 
commonly  called  supposition  and  opp(mtion  speeches,  which  shall  not  nc  bare 
transcripts  out  of  philosophical  or  theological  books ;  but  the /orvn«r  a  short 
state  of  the  question,  shewing  In  what  respect  the  question  fs  true,  in  what 
false,  with  the  application  of  such  distinctions  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  those 
books  which  treat  of  the  questions  to  he  disputed  upon ;  Uie  latter  an  elusive 
speech,  treating  plausl  ly  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  known  part 
of  a  dcclaimant  wbo  holds  the  wrong  side  of  the  thesis;  unless  the  question 
may  be  such  as  may  be  well  supported  by  good  arguments  on  both  sldes.^ 
[Thi4  was  probably  the  original  function  of  the  TerrcB'FUius  at  Oxford,  and 
the  ProBvaricator  at  Cambridge  1 

Undergraduates  (even  when  not  in  residence)  to  make  a  theme  or  a  decla- 
mation or  a  trandation  every  week  In  full  term.  Declamations  In  English 
during  their  2d  and  Sd,  and  1  atln  during  their  4th  year.    Translations  from 
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Iiftiln  into  SnifliBh,  or  Engllsli  into  Latin,  or  by  adTanced  students  into 
Qreek,  to  t>e  looked  over  by  tlie  tutors  on  Saturday  at  4  p.m.,  and  corrected 
in  the  following  week,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  reading  or  recitation  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  morning.  Permission  may  be  given  to  any  that  has  a  geniua 
that  way,  to  write  English  verse  instead. 

^Bachdon  of  Arts  for  the  1st  sisv  term*  which  they  aim  to  keep  towards 
their  Mouter's  Degree,  shall  read  in  the  OoUegt  as  an  exercise  of  the  house 
the  Six  S^emn  Lectures  (one  every  termi  which  are  afterwards  to  be  read,  by 
those  in  the  schools  as  an  exercise  of  the  University  for  the  said  degree : 
and  in  every  of  the  other  terms  to  be  kept  for  the  said  degree,  they  shall 
make  and  pa^tlickly  -peak  or  read  a  short  aermofiupon  a  text  of  Scripture 
assigned  them  by  the  PHndpal.  Without  the  performance  of  this  exercise 
they  f'hall  neither  keep  the  term  nor  receive  a  tekimaniwn  for  orders,  nor  an 
instrument  of  leave  to  go  to  another  house.*  [A.  licet  nUffrare  :  stiU  less  a 
bens  dieeessU.] 

Two  Undergradnates  a  week  to  deliver  narraitUm  [cp.  p.  119,  above. 
These  *  collections*  are  commonplace  beauties,  difficulties,  and  other  note- 
worthy references  from  four  classic  authors  chosen  for  each  student  by  his 
tutor.  In  the  way  of  elegant  extracts  to  bo  recltedj  Instead  of  their  theme  or 
translation 

i  6  The  Prineipal  Is  to  have  tlie  eole  nomination  of  servants*  assistants; 
also  of  the  tutors,  only  they  may  not  e  his  own  or  his  wlfe*s  relations  *  even 
to  the  fourth  remove  inclusive,^  except  at  the  vl8ltor*s  recommendation :  he 
shall  be  present  at  all  exercises ;  sha  1  visit  students  in  their  room«,  repri- 
mand them  when  neces  ary,  preside  over  ahitor't  meeting  fortnightly  In  nis 
own  lodgings,  as  hwrear  shall  hold  two  audits  a  year.  He  may  take  one 
private  pupil  only,  and  that  in  excess  of  the  statuable  number  of  students 
(83).  If  a  tutor*s  place  fall  vacant  within  the  first  year  of  hU  prlnelpalship 
he  may  take  the  duties  and  stipend  himself.  The  Irlnclpal  shall  *  e  removed 
if  he  accept  any  other  lectureship,  professorship,  care  of  souls,  dignity 
reaulrimr  lilm  to'  break  the  statutable  residence,  Ac  ,  Ac. 

i  7.  The  Tutor  shall  instruct  their  classes  1  hour  per  diem:  for  the  first 
year  In  clas-lcs  'compoattlon  and  translation) and  theology;  for  the  three 
next  *  in  UtUvereity  Learning^  hot  exclusive  of  other:  for  the  three  several 
weeks  immediately  preceding  CTirtshmu-day,  Eaeter-d&y^  and  Whitsundayfin 
Divinity  Proner  to  that  season:  for  two  »everol  vocations  of  the  year,  In 
whatsoever  the  Tutor  ^hall  think  tiss/W  to  them.*  But  a«  few  probably  wUl 
then  stay  up,  two  of  the  tutors  may  be  absent  for  either  half  of  each  vaca- 
tion, and  only  one  of  the  two  then  in  residence  need  Icctnre  each  day. 
Tutors  shall  criticise  their  pupils*  themes,  A/c.^  ^ee  that  they  do  them  in  good 
time;  shall  alwajrs  commence  a  lecture  l^y  examining  them  in  the  last ;  they 
ahall  frequently  visit  pupils  In  their  chambers;  shall  with  the  Princlpars 
sanction  appoint  them  *  what  tradere  they  shall  deal  with  for  neoeeearies . . . 
ahall  insist  upon  it  that  nopupH  ...  do  contract  any  inHmaeiee  with  trades- 
men or  their  families;  nor  accept  of  imritations  to  their  houses,  nor  Intro- 
duce them  to  entertainmenU  at  hi?  cham*  er.' 

*The  quarterly  attowanoe  to  scholars  *  is  to  bo  paid  back  Into  the  tutor*s 
hand,  who  ^hall  deduct  money  to  pav  tradesmen*s  bills,  and  shall  return  the 
remainder  or  part  of  it  for  the  scholars*  pocket-money.  They  shall  have  no 
debt  above  the  value  of  fit.  with  any  person  keeping  a  coffee-house,  cook*a- 
ahop,  or  any  other  public  house  whatsoever. 

B  4.    The  Vtoe-IrinciptU  acts  a*  Dean  and  Prelector  of  the  society. 

The  Ckaplain  to  pray  for  any  sick  member  of  the  hoose,  though  he  be  not 
dangerously  ill,  to  lecture  to  the  servants,  Ac, 

The  CatetAiet  to  Instruct  undergraduates  at  8  F.x.  on  Sundays,  to  recom- 
mend books,  answer  cases  of  conscience,  Ac. 

The  Subordinate  Qotemor  rhall  examine  the  rooms  and  furniture  and 
punish  dls  orders  committed  In  room«of  the  angle  over  which  he  presides. 

I  9.  A  Register  of  exU  and  redii  to  he  kept  Any  undergraduate  or  follow 
shall  be  finedTls  for  each  day*s  absence  in  term  time 

i  10.  Three  years*  notice  to  be  given  of  Intention  to  apply  for  Holy 
Orders,  before  the  testimonium  Is  granted.  Such  Intention  will  not  Le  regis- 
tered before  the  candidate  is  SO  years  of  age. 

[Minnto  rules  follow  against  enconragmg  idleness  In  ono*s  neighbors  and 
the  llke.1 

No  one  is  to  give  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree ; 
nor  to  ^  treat  any  examining  master,  or  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the 
University ;  or  present  aiay  of  them  with  anything  more  than  their  precise 
feee ...  or  accept  of  any  entertainment  from  any  proctor,  or  collector,  or 
other  officer  of  the  University  as  such.* 
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Venom  in  akiJ^prnpHlmti  to  «|n>lf  to  ttie  Tt^/dp§l  tor  taaj  tnar^  ndnrn^ 
0te.,  bT  WTfttcn  Eogll  h  lLtter«  onlj. 

No  dogs  ia  oollo^ 

No  dlstnruABoe  m  itedying  Vncw  (<:!^  or  7:S0  A.11.  to  moom^  and  from  9 
to  6  p.M.)'orilM9»iigAoicriv^r.ii.  lo  6e1A  a.m.  in  samner  or  7:i5  a.m.  in 
winter). 

f  LL    Oemtim^  Uamgff  tar  %  frtndeBi  ».,  for  a  scholar  4^. 

Tlie  Principal  to  take  hi  OammwtiB  with  the  Tntor<.*  No  ctodent  Aeepi- 
inff  the  endowment,  shiUi  exceed  the  snm  of  (U  a  week  for  eowaioiia  and 
hmUU^  nor  aaT  acMor  4*.  M.  The  exceea  of  one  week  to  be  deducted  iron 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  the  next 

fiwaeecKiifi  of  !«.  6d.  apiece  to  be  allowed  on  the  noon  of  CbiUtmas-day, 
Easter-day,  Whitran-day,  and  the  commemoratkin  of  the  incorponttlon»  at 
the  expense  of  non-retidents  as  welL 

The  President  is  the  proper  entertainer  of  stadcDt^*  relatives.  He  alone 
may  liaTe  food  cooked  hi  toe  kitchen  in  addition  to  the  regular  commons^ 

The  gate  to  be  shut  during  dinner  and  supper  time. 

[The  rules  for  Commons  have  been  given  already  and  will  be  found  on 


pp:  134^  UK,  l«k  1«  in  this  essay  J 
f  13l    Room  rent  to  yary  from  (V.  to  V.  per  aimmn,.    The  out-going  tenant 


to  recelTe  for  furniture  two-thirds  of  his  original  outlay,  or  after  six  Tears* 
tenure  one-half;  according  to  the  common  system  of  *liirings'  (called  dt 
nUftls,  p.  7B>.  He  ia  to  pay  dsfaimsuls  to  the  college  as  landkMds  tt 
leauired. 

i  13.  Bach  of  the  four  seJholars  is  in  his  course  to  summon  the  society  to 
proytn,  to  msofa^  to  ittspvMions,  to  public  snd  priTste  UdbureB^  to  note 
absentees,  and  to  be  cmoer  of  the  gaU.  Any  one  coming  into  coUeRB 
between  9  and  10  p.m.  to  be  reported  to  the  nincipaL  At  10  o'clock  tbm 
key  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Principal  for  the  night;  Newton  thinking  it  proper 
that  any  one  wlio  was  out  of  college  at  that  late  hour  should  lodge  at  an  inn, 
or  walk  about  all  night;  and  If  his  beliavior  wss  not  good«  be  shut  up  in  tiie 
round-house  by  the  Proctor.  He  should  be  subject  .to  a  flue  ^  1«.  The  like 
line  to  be  exacted  for  each  stnmger  kept  by  a  student  in  his  rooms  after  that 
hour.  Half  the  fines  and  a  ci^itation  of  Id.  per  week  to  be  paid  to  the 
scholar. 

*•  There  is  not  a  frreater  slaye  in  Tmrhey  than  a  college  porter;  and  I  pro- 
nounce that  he,  or  nis  dqiicCy,  shall  die  a  death  immature. ' 

f  14  The  BuOer  \o  attend  at  his  office  between  H  and  9  a.m.,  and  19  to 
1  P.M.,  and  0  to  tf  r.m.  No  by^eenrioa^ehcariUea,  or  UbendUies  to  be  entered 
to  students'  accounts.  Bsdmafesrs  to  be  in  college  from  5::j0  or  6:S0  to 
•▲  M.,  10  A.m.  to  2  P.M.,  6  to  9  P.M.  To  receive  Ad,  a  week  from  a  scholar, 
and  Td.  from  other  persons  One  Aall  attend  in  turn  for  a  week  near  the 
gate  within  call  so  as  also  to  receiye  parcels,  direct  strsngerB,  *•  to  keep  out 
all  beoffBarafJiruitererefPctn^phlet  sellers,  and  other  idle  and  vagrant  persons;* 
to  keep  the  chapel,  and  the  greene,  bordere,  and  flowere  neat,  for  which  a 
payment  of  4d,  a  day  shall  be  provided  from  the  common  public  stock. 

Condemning  the  gay  clothes  of  some  of  the  clergy  Dr.  Newton  says. 
(p  1H9),  that  by  it  a.  cleixyman  cannot  *'be  kneum  to  be  a  etergyman,* 
whilst  the  giraoer  men  of  tbe  order  still  wear  binsfe,  and  whilst  a  ham  ooat^ 
waistcoat,  breeches,  and  stockings,  often  worn  Ut  others  of  the  clergy,  is  a 
dress  so  near  a  common  livery,  Uiat  It  dotli  not  dlstingnitrh  them  from  foot- 
meik  The  tatuta  le  exception  In  favor  of  a  le  s  sombre  raiment  for  the 
sons  of  Barons  havlni;  a  votie  in .  the  House  of  Lords  docs  not  prove,  he 
thinks,  *  that  they  are  tlierefore  at  liberty  to  expose  themselves  in  a  greem 
gold-lao'd  waistcoat,  and  ned  breeches,  and  In  a  hknek  wig  one  day,  and  a 
white  one  another.* 

Scholars  (p.  150t  not  upon  the  foundation  *are  admitted  under  the  title  of 
Commoneret  and  must  stand  to  Oommone  of  a  certain  value  at  their  oum 
expense.  ...  It  hath  already  been  olseerved,  that  I\Ming  out  of  Oommone  is  a 
penalty  In  all  colleges,  and,  in  many,  lor  almost  sll  fbcmte.  But  of  this  sort 
of  pen'alty  they  could  not  be  capaulci^.if  they  were  not  to  etumd  to  Commons 
dunn<c  their  residence  * 

There  »>e  *  masters  of  publlck houses  In  OitfML  who,  as  it  Is  well  known,  in 
their  inquiries  after  maid-servants,'  have  insisted  that  they  should  be  some- 
what pretty. 


^  When  his  fanHy  was  not  with  blm,  whloh  wss  often  for  two  or  three  weeks 
tog'^ther.  Newton  says  that  he  genenJlv  sapped  *ia  theeommoa  rtfltetory,''  thai  hs 
nmther  varied  the  mest  nor  excpvded  tiie  pvop«*rtlon  which  was  »et  beors  the  lowmt 


commoner :  thst  IM  s  dsy  paid  for  his  brealrftet,  dinner,  and  supper,  even  wLsa 
thsrs  wot  iUi  in  the  eocisty,  whkh  then  there  worast 
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'In  the  History  of  the  GhanceUorahlp  of  ArehbldiopXaud^  upon  a  repre- 
sentation that  there  were  at  that  time  <ftre#  hundred  alehouses  in  Oafird^ 
he  is  said  to  have  redaced  them  to  on*  hundred  at  flrati  and  afterwards  to 

To  the  Gc^ee^HoiiwtCjK.  IK*^  *  all  the  irresiilar  and  eztmvagint  youth  re» 
sort,  aa  it  ahoald  seem,  to  read  the  nciot,  aner  which  an  inquiry  i»  natural, 
and  mar  be  useful ;  and  to  drink  a  dish  of  cq^es  or  <ea,  liquors  neither  in- 
toxicatnig  nor  expensive;  but)  In  deed>  and  in  trnth^  tO'  dine,  at  much  later 
than  the  college  mommy  upon  costlr  varieties  before  bespoken  and  ordered  t» 
be  sent  thither  from  the  «oolBs*-Mops;  and  to  reoale  tnemselves,  afterwards 
with  fmnefc,  or  tclns,  till  they  find  themselves  m  a  humor  for  childish, 
mlsehievousi  or  eruel  enterprises.' 

There  is  not  'a  more  piteous  creatore  anywhere- to  be  fbmid,  thaa  a  yonnp 
scholar,  who^  haviog  been  humXimg  and  mooiAng  for  four  or  five  months  ia 
the  country,  can  think  of  nothing  but  humHng  and*  sftoo^Enir  from  the  moment 
he  returns  to  his  college.*  Ana  that  not  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
gamekeeper,  but  in  lam  Itoops,  whereby  *8ad  O/eoUMit, . .  happen  eveiy 
year.*    l9ot  to  mention  thai  much  of  this  sport  is  poaching. 

BiSUard9  are  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  staiuo  against  cards,  dk»,  etc 
The  CRadialoT^  entertainments,  condemned  by  the  statute,  have  long  been 
discontinued  at  Oxford.  Stage  players  are  admitted  only  at  tts  AiSb.  and 
then  they  are  not  neceawry,  and  lleense  has  sometimes  been  refnsed.  *  It  it 
enough  that  our  young  gmitUmnk  do  at  that  time  speak  fine  esneSt  apon 
welI-cho«en  subjects,  in  a  handsome  manner ;  and  that  the  jvxMseders  to  their 
degrees  In  the  several  faculties  do  perform  their  ecBeroCass  to  the  satisfaction' 
of  learned  men.  who  shall  come  to  heav  Ihem ;  and  that  those  who  shall 
then  complete  taelr  Degrees  in  Ifusiek,  do  affreeably  entertain  the  ladtea  of 
the  worthy  families  in  ue  neighborhood  of  uie  place,  who  shall  then  honor 
us  with  tnelr  presence,  with  hantumy  vocal  aiid  instrumental.  To  rqpe- 
dtmeers;  it  seems,  there  it  not  the  same  ezeeptlon  as  to  pUtyen:  these  are 
•till  said  to  glveimiooeiil^  and  not  eGqMnsles  entertainment* 

The  above  regulations  and  eontmentavy  Indleato  pretty  clearly  the  prevail- 
ing, extiwragencea;  Indnlgettces,  and  irregularities  of  college  Ufio  ae  it  was  at 
Ozfiord  In  1^97,.  and  whleh  are- now  to  lie  fonnd  in  every  eommnnity  of  yonng 
men' living  away  from  fhdr  famnies  and  representing  all  classes  of  eoelety. 
The  follies  and  vices  of  the*  vleh  and'  fashlonaiUe  are  man  eonteg^ona  flian 
theawkwawlness,  and  vices  even,  of  the  poor. 

The  OMrite  of  Oxford  ale  baa  been  sung  l^  Wharton : 

Nor  Proctor  thrice  with  vocal  Heel  alarms  . 
Onr  Joys  secure,  nor  deigns  the  lowly  Boof 
Of  Pot-house  snug  to  visit':  wiser  he 
The  splendid  Tavenr  hannte,  or  Colfee-honse 
Of  Jakbs  or  Jtrooms,  where  the  grateful  Brealfr 
Of  loathed  Tobacco,  ne*er  diflhs*d  ito  Balm. 

Let  the  tender  Bwaln 
Each  mom  regale  on  nerve-relaxing  Tea; 
Companion  meet  of  Languor-loving  Nymph  t 
Be  mine  each  Mom  with  eager  Appetite 
And  Hunger  nndlssembled,  to  repair 
To  friendly  Buttery ;  there  on  smoking  Crnst 
And  foaming  Alb  to  banqnet  unrestrained, 
^Taterial  Breakfast !    Thus  In  ancient  Days 
Onr  Ancesters  robust,  with  liberal  Cups 
Usher' d  the  Mora,  unlike  the  (qneamish  Sons 
Of  modem  Times. 

The  first  coflfee-honse  was  opened  In  London  In  IfiSfl,  by  a  Greek  named 
Pasquet,  who  was  a  f ervaiit  of  an  English  merchant,  who  brought  some 
coffee  with  him  from  Smyrna,  which  proved  so  attractive  to  his  friends  who 
wished  to  taste  the  new  beverage,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  set  up  an  esteb- 
liahment  where  it  could  be  bought  It  was  first  introduced  Into  Oxford  in 
1654,  and  in  Cambridge  in  1668. 
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JLStAK  BKIIH  AT  TBDiirr  oozAacn— 1740-1747. 

The  scholanhip  of  SooUand  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  oertafn  exMbi- 
tione  establiahed  in  1606  in  Balliol  Ck>Uege  in  the  UniTaraity  of  Oxfoni  by  Dr. 
John  Warner,  Bishop  of 'Rochester,  far  nativei  of  Scotland;  and  by  Jdbn 
SneU,  of  Aynhira,  who  was  edocated  at  Olaegow,  and  dying  in  the  year  1679, 
bequeathed  a  TalnaUe  estate  and  manor  at  Upton,  Warwickshire,  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  certain  Scotch  eztaiUtftooen^  to  be  appointed  by  the  principal  and 
profesBors  of  Olasgow  UniverBity.  Among  these  ezhibitionen  are  Adam 
Smith,  John  G.  Lockhart,  Sir  William  Hamittan,  Lord  Koncrieff,  Dr.  Tait,  the 
Archfaishopof  Canterbory,  eta  Oxford  Indireotly  haa  been  largely  indebted  to 
two  of  these  ezhibltionersi,  Adam  Smitii  and  Sfa*  William  Hamilton,  fbr  their 
timely  and  ananswerable  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  Qniren  ty  system,  to  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  which  they  were  introdnoed  by  their  resSdenoe  in 
BalUol  College,  while  the  examinations  and  scholanhiiia  of  this  college,  in  con- 
sequence  of  these  exposures,  hare  risen  in  the  last  half  century  far  beyond  the 
average  of  the  Oxford  coUegesL  The  tutorial  system  is  now  excellent^  andtiie 
scholan  of  Balliol  furnish  an  unusual  large  number  of  professors  to  the  univer- 
sity,  and  masters  to  publie  schools.  ThereformilntheuniTenitiea,  wfaldiwere 
effected  by  the  Report  of  the  Royid  CommJHsion  of  18S8,  and  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  18M,  were  largely  due  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  trenchant  articles 
in  the  EdMmrgh  Review,  which  made  parliamentaiy  inquiry  and  aotioniui- 
peratlve. 

Adoan  Smith  was  bom  at  Qrkcaldy  in  Fifeshire^  June  5, 172Sw  Qe  received 
his  early  education  in  the  fiurgh  school,  and  entered  the  University  of  Qlasgow 
in  1787,  where  he  took  his  degree,  and  received  tlie  Snail  exhibition  in  1740.  On 
the  income  of  this  exhibition  he  reskled  at  Oxford  |!roml74Dto  1747  in  Balliol 
Ckdlege.    Of  his  studies  there  his  biographers  havo  left  scant  reoord,  bat  in 

uiiivewiUes  of  tiie  oontinent,  and  had  reflected  deeply  on  their  system  of  sup- 
port, instruction,  and  government^  he  pronounces  that  of  Oilord  essentially 
bad.  **  It  the  authority  to  which  a  teadier  is  subject  resides  in  the  body  cor- 
porate of  the  college  or  university  of  whidi  he  is  himaalf  a  member,  and  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself,  penons  who 
either  are  or  ought  to  be  teaofaen,  tb^  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to 
be  an  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  oon^ent  that  his  nei^- 
bor  may  neglect  his  duty,  provided  he  is  Mwianif  allowed  to  neglect  hia  own." 
'*In  the  University  of  Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  pnbUc  professors  have 
for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretense  of  teaching."  And 
he  adds,  "  In  England  the  public  schools  are  much  less  corrupted  than  the  uni- 
versities. In  the  schools  the  youth  are  tan^t.  or  at  leest  may  be  taaglit,Qreek 
and  Latin.  That  is  everything  which  the  masters  pretend  to  teach,  or  vrhidi  it 
is  expected  they  should  teach.  In  the  universities  the  youth  neither  are  taug^ 
nor  can  always  find  the  means  of  being  tanght,  the  sdenoes  wUdi  it  ie  the 
businesB  of  these  incorporated  bodies  to  teach."  And  he  retained  through  life 
a  fixed  belief  that  endowments  for  education  tended  only  to  the  '*ease"  of  the 
teacher,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  learner.  His  strictures  on  Oxford 
were  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Rojral  Commission  of  1853  as  evidence  of  the 
low  condition  to  which  the  University  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  century. 

In  1751  be  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Glasgow, 
which,  in  175S.  was  changed  to  that  of  moral  phflosophy.  In  1750  appeared 
bis  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimentf  and  the  Dieaertation  on  the  Origin  of  Lam" 
gvage.  In  1768  he  became  tutor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Buoclongh,  and  traveled 
with  him  on  the  Continent,  cellecting  the  material  for  his  great  work  on  tlie 
Wealth  of  Nations,  which  appeared  in  1776.  In  1778  he  was  made  Comm's- 
sioner  of  Custom*,  and  died  in  July,  1700. 
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Adam  BmiH  in  bis  "Inquiry  into  fhe  Natore  and  GanMS  of  the  Wealth  of 
Katioos"  davotea  a  chapter  tJL  of  Book  V.]  to  the  consideration  of  the  inflnencea 
of  endowmenti  on  the  inttmoton  and  instrootion  of  institixtloiia  of  learning— 
soggested  by  his  obaerratioos  at  Oxford,  from  1740  to  1747. 

The  SiopenM  of  IntHtuHont  for  the  Bdwoation  of  Tovth, 

Throngh  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of  schools 
and  colleges  makes  either  no  diarge  npon  that  general  revenne,  or  bat  a  Tery 
small  ona  It  everywhere  arises  chiefly  from  some  local  or  proTlncial  revenue, 
from  the  rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from  the  interest  of  some  sum  of 
money,  allotted  and  put  under  the  management  of  trustees  for  this  particular 
purpose^  by  the  sovereign  himgielf,  or  by  some  private  donor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed,  in  general,  to  promote  the  end 
of  their  institution  f  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to 
improve  .the  abilities,  of  the  teachers  f  Hare  they  directed  the  course  of  edu- 
cation towards  objects  more  usefol,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public, 
than  those  to  whidi  it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  f  It  should 
not  seem  difBcult  to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those  questions. 

In  every  profesdon  the  exertion  of  the  greater  jNut  of  those  who  exerdse  it 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  neTesBity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exer- 
tlon.  This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  their 
profession  are  the  only  source  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even 
their  ordinary  revenue  and  subsistence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  subsistence,  they  must  in  the  course  of  a  year  execute  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value;  and  where  the  competition  is  free, 
ths  rivabihip  of  competitors,  who  are  all  endeavoring  to  Justle  ono  another  out 
of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavor  to  execute  his  work  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  exactness.  The  greatness  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  ao- 
qnired  by  success  in  some  particular  profeasfons  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes  ani- 
mate the  exertions  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objects,  however,  are  evidently  not  necessary  in  order  to  occasion  the  greatest 
exertions.  Bivalship  an*l  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  mean  profes- 
sions, an  object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occasion  the  very  greatest  exer^ 
tions.  Great  objects,  on  the  contrary,  alone  and  unsupported  by  the  necessity 
of  application,  have  seldom  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any  considerable  exer- 
tion. In  England  success  In  the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very  great 
objects  of  ambitkm;  and  yet  how  few  men  bom  to  easy  fortunes  have  ever  in 
this  country  been  eminent  in  that  profession  I 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  hare  necessarily  diminished,  more 
or  lees,  the  necessity  of  appUcatiou  in  the  teachera  Their  subsistence,  so  far 
as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived  from  a  fund  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  success  and  reputation  in  their  particular  professions. 

In  some  universities  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  small 
part^  of  the  emoltunents  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arises  from 
thehonorariesorfeesof  his  pupils.  The  necessity  of  application,  though  al- 
ways more  or  les3  diminished,  is  not  in  this  case  entirely  taken  away.  Reputa- 
tion in  his  profession  is  stiU  c  f  some  importance  to  him,  and  he  still  has  some 
dependency  upon  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  favorable  report^  of  those  who 
have  attended  upon  his  instructions;  and  these  favorable  sentiments  he  is  likely 
to  gain  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  deserving  them,'  that  is,  by  the  abilities  aild  dil- 
igence with  which  he  discharges  every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any  honorary 
or  f  3e  firam  his  pupils,  and  his  salary  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which 
he  derives  from  his  office.  His  interest  is,  in  this  case,  set  asdirectly  in  opposi- 
tlonto  his  duty  aa  it  is  possible  to  set  it.    It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live 
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asjinioh«thIt«MS  as  he  can;  and  tf  his  emohuneDte  are  to  bepredaely  tbe 
aame,  wbetberhedoeaordoeanotpaEfonDMiaa  ▼aylabotiaaadntyyitia  orr- 
taiiilyhiainfarat,atl0afltaainfcerQBtia  mlcarly  undarafcood,  eUiliertonagleet 
it  altogjBther,  or,  if  ha  is  subject  to  some  autborily  whioh  will  not  suffer  bim  to 
do  thisy  to  perform  it  in  as  careleas  and  slorenlj'  amanneraa  that  antbority 
wiEpennit.  If  heianatqrallyactiv<^  andeloTerof  Jabor»itiahiaintcroBt  to 
en4>loy  that  activity  in  any  way  from  wbioh  he  can  derive  some  advantagab 
rather  than  in  theperfonnanoe  of  his  dtity,  from  whioh  beoan  derive  nan& 

If  tbeaiithoritytowliiohbeissubJeofereaLdeaintbe  body  cxwiwsBte^  the  col- 
lege or  onivemity  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  in  which  the  greator 
part  of  the  other  members  aie^  like  himself,  pscsons  who  either  are  or  ooght  to 
be  teadiers,  they  ajre  likely  to  make  aoommon  oanse,  to  be  aU  very  indnlgenb 
to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  ooziaent  that  his  neighbor  may  nei^ct  his 
doty,  provided  he  hiamtlt  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  Univeraity  of 
Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  public  profeswra  have^  for  these  many  yeai% 
given  up  aItQgethar.even  the  pretence  of  teachiog. 

If  the  authority  to  whUdi  he  is  sut^ect  residee^  not  so  mndi  in  tbe  body  cor- 
porate ef  whioh  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  otiier  extraoeoas  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diooese,  for  exanq^de,  in  the  governor  of  the  province,  or,  per- 
haps, in  some  minister  of  state;  it  is  not^  indeed,  in  this  case,  very  liloaly  that 
he  'wHl  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether.  All  that  such  superioi% 
however,  can  force  him  to  do  is  to  attend  upon  hispiqiilsa  certan  number  of 
hour^  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectunasin  the  weak,  or  in  the  year. 
What  those  lectures  shall  be  must  stiU  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the  tcadker ; 
and  that  diligeoce  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motivea  which  he  has  for 
exerting  it.  An  estraneona  juriadiction  of  thia  kind,  beside^  is  liable  to  beex- 
ercfsed  both  ignorantly  and  capridoasly.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  dis- 
cretioiiary;  and  the  persona  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lecture 
of  the  teacher  thennelves,  nor  pertiaps  undenttandin^f  the  sdenoes  which  it  is 
his  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capaUaof  exercising  it  with  JudgmentL  From 
the  insolence  of  office,  too^  they  are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exerciaeitb 
and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  hia  office  wantonly,  and  without 
any  Just  cansei  The  person  subject  to  such  Jurisdiotion  is  necessarily  dagraded 
liy  it,  and  instead  of  being  one  of  the  moat  respectable^  is  rendered  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the  society.  It  is  by  powerful  pro- 
tection only  that  he  can  effectually  guard  himself  against  the  bad  usage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed;  aod  thia  protection  he  is  most  likely  to  gain, 
n^t  by  ability  or  diUgence  in  his  profession,  but  by  obsequiouaieGS  to  the  will 
of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready  at  aU  timea  to  sacrifice  to  that  will,  the 
rights,  the  interest^  and  the  honor  of  the  body  corporate  of  whichheiaanien»- 

a  French  university,  must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effieots  whioh  nata- 
rally  result  fktmi  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  Jurisdiction  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  students  to  any  college  or  university, 
independent  of  the  naeiit  or  reputation  of  the  teachen,  tends  more  or  less  to 
diminish  the  necessity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduatee  in  arts,  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  yeara  in  certain  univer- 
sities, necessarily  f oroe  a  certain  number  of  students  to  such  univenitie%  inde- 
pendent of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  gradu- 
ates are  a  sort  of  statutea  of  apprenticeship,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  education,  Just  as  the  other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  have  to 
that  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  charitable  f oondatioDs  of  fwhalarahlpjs  exUbitiaDS,  buTBaxies,  etc.,  nco- 
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emtBtfij  attodi  a  oerteln  nvBtbor  of  stndenti  to  (wrtain  ooHegos,  inJependdnt  |J- 
together  of  ftbe  merit  of  those  partloiilar  oollegee.  Were  the  stadenti  nponsnch 
oharitable  f oimdatioiis  left  free  to  choose  what  college  they  lilced  heet^  each  Ub- 
erty  might  perhaps  contrDrate  to  excite  eome  enulatian  among  different  ool- 
Isges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  eren  the  independent 
members  of  every  perticnlar  ooll^^  from  leaving  it^  and  going  to  any  other, 
without  leave  first  asked  said  obtained  of  that  which  they  meant  to  abandon, 
would  tend  very  mnch  to  extingoish  that  emnlation. 

If,  in  each  college  the  tntor  or  teacher  who  was  to  instmot  each  stadent  jn 
all  arts  azid  sciences,  should  not  be  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  student^  but  a.p- 
pointed  by  the  head  of  the  college;  and  if,  in  case  of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad 
ossge,  the  student  should  not  be  allowed  to  chimge  him  for  another,  without 
leave  first  askedand  obtodned;  such  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to  extinguish  all  emulation  amon^:  the  different  tuton  of  the  same  ooUege,  but 
to  diminish  very  mpoh  in  aU  of  them  the  pececeity  of  diligence  and  of  atten- 
tion tp  their  respective  pupils.  Such  teachers,  thougih  very  well  paid  by  their 
stDdeiitB»  might  be  as  miK^i  disposed«to  neglect  them  as  those  who  are  not  p(dd 
l»y  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no  otiier  recompense  but  their  salary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  it  mnst  be  an  unpleesant  thing 
to  him  to  be  CGOsdciis,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  students,  that  he  is  either  speak- 
ing or  reading  nonsense^  or  what  is  very  litHe  betfeerthan  noneensa  It  must, 
too^  be  unpleasant  to  him  .to  observe  that  the  greater  paxi  of  his  students  desert 
his  lectures;  or,  perhiKps»  attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks  of  neglect, 
contempt,  and  derision.  Jf  he  is  obliged,  .therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  these  motives  aIone»  without  any  other  interest,  might  dispose  him 
to  take  some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different  expedients, 
however,  may  be  ftdlen  npon^  which  will  eOeotuaUy  blunt  the  edge  of  aU 
those  indtements  to  diligenoei  The 'teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils 
himself  the  science  in  which  he  propoees  to  instruct  them,  may  read  some  book 
upon  it;  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  inter- 
pretilng  it  to  them  in  their  own,  or,  what  would  give  him  still  less  trouble,  by 
making  them  interpret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occasional 
remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  giving  a  lectureu  The  slight- 
est degree  of  knowledge  and  applici^tlon  will  enable  him  to  do  this  without  ex- 
ixwfaig  himself  to  the  contempt  or  derision  of  easing  anything  that  is  really 
foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  discipline  of  the  college,  at  the  same  time, 
may  enable  him  to  force  aQ  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  upon  his 
sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain  the  most  decent  and  respectful  behavior  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  perf onnanca 

The  discipline  of  coUegefi  and  univenities  is  in  general  contrived  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  studente^  but  for  the  interest^  or,  more  properly  qpeaUng,  for  the 
ease,  of  the  masteriL  Its  object  is  in  all  cases  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
master,  end,  whether  he  neglects  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students  in 
aU  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perf^  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and 
the  greatest  weaknees  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the  masters,  however, 
really  perform  their  duty,  there  are  no  earamplw,  I  believe,  ttiat  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  stndents  ever  neglect  tbeir&  l^o  discipline  is  ever  req^irite  to  force 
attendance  upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  wellknown 
wherever  any  such  lectures  are  giyen.  Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be 
in  some  degree  requisite  in  order  to  oblige  children,  qr  very  young  boys,  to  at^ 
tend  to  those  parts  ef  education  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
quire dqring  that  early  period  of  life;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
^t>vided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or  rasferaint  can  scarce  ever  be  neces* 
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■ary  to  cany  on  any  part  of  edocatloii.  Bach  la  the  generoaity  of  the  greater 
part  of  young  men,  that  so  far  from  being  diapoaed  to  nei^ect  or  deepiae  the  in- 
stnictiona  of  their  master,  provided  he  ahows  aome  aerioua  intention  of  being 
of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  toooiTBCt- 
neas  in  the  performance  of  his  dnty,  and  sometimea  even  to  coooeal  troax  the 
pnblic  a  good  deal  of  groaa  negligence. 

Thoae  parte  of  education,  it  ia  to  be  obaerved,  for  the  teaching  of  which  there 
are  no  public  institutiona,  are  generally  the  beat  taught.  When  a  yoong  man 
goee  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  adiool,  he  doee  ndt^  indeed,  alwaya  learn  to  f^noe 
or  to  dance  very  weD;  bat  he  aeldom  fafla  of  learning  to  itenoe  or  to  danoe.  The 
good  elfecta  of  the  riding  school  are  not  commonly  ao  evident  The  ezpenae  of 
a  riding  school  ia  ao  great  that  in  moat  idacea  it  ia  a  public  iuaHlulton.  The 
three  most  eaeential  parte  of  literary  education,  to  read,  write,  and  aooonnt^  it 
stDl  continuea  to  be  more  common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in  public  achools; 
and  it  very  aeldom  happena  that  anybody  faila  of  acquiiing  them  to  the  degijBe 
in  which  it  is  neoesaary  to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  achools  are  much  leas  cot'itipted  than  the  oniveraitieL 
In  the  schoola  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may  be  taught,  Greek  and 
Latin;  that  is,  everything  whidi  the  maatera  pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it  la 
expected  they  should  teach.  In  the  universitieB  ttie  youth  neither  are  taught^ 
nor  always  can  find  any  proper  meena  of  being  taught,  the  adencea  which  it  ia 
the  businesa  of  those  incorporated  bodiea  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the  school- 
maater,  in  moat  caaea,  dependa  principally,  in  some  oaaea  ahnoat  entirely,  upon 
the  fees  or  honorariea  of  his  scholars.  Schools  have  no  ezctnalve  privHogea. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  honors  of  gradnatian  it  ia  not  neoesaary  that  a  peraoo 
should  bring  a  certificate  of  hia  having  studied  a  certain  number  of  yeara  at  a 
public  school  Jtf  upon  examination,  he  appears  to  understand  what  ia  tan^it 
there,  no  questions  are  asked  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

Hie  parts  of  education  which  are  coonnonly  taught  in  univenittea,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  are  not  very  well  taught.  But  had  it  not  been  for  thoae  insfet- 
tutions^  they  would  not  have  been  commonly  taught  at  all ;  and  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  public  would  have  suflEisred  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  tfaoaa 
important  parts  of  education. 

The  present  univeraitiea  of  Europe  were  originally,  liie  greater  part  of  them, 
eodesiaBtical  corporations,  instituted  for  the  education  of  CJhurchmen.  They 
were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  and  were  ao  entirely  under  hia  im- 
mediate protection  that  their  members,  whether  masters  or  students,  had  all  of 
them  what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  ia,  were  exempted  from 
the  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  countries  in  which  their  respective  universitiea 
were  situated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecdeaiastical  tribnnala.  What 
was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  thoae  universitiea  waa  aultable  to  the  end  of 
tiieir  institution,  either  theology,  or  something  merely  preparatory  to  it 

When  Christianity  was  first  esiablidied  lyy  law  a  corrected  Latin  had  become 
the  common  language  of  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the 
Church,  accordingly,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  ip 
churches,  were  both  in  that  co^pted  Latin,  that  is,  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country.  After  the  irruption  of  the  baibaroua  nations  who  overturned  ttie 
Roman  empire^  Latin  gradually  ceaaed  to  be  the  language  of  any  part  of  En- 
rope.  But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  preaervea  the  eatahlfaihed 
forms  and  ceremoniea  of  religion  long  after  the  circumatanoee  wfaldi  first  intro- 
duced and  rendered  them  reasonable  are  no  more.  Though  Latin,  therefore, 
was  no  longer  understood  anywhere  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
aervice  of  the  Church  still  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  language.  Two 
different  languagea  were  thus  estaldiahed  in  Europe  in  the  same  manner  aa  in 
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ancient  Egypt;  a  langoage  of  the  prIestB  and  a  language  of  the  people;  a  aa- 
cred  and  a  profane,  a  learned  and  ammlearned  langnage.  Butitwaaneoeaaary 
that  the  priests  should  understand  aomethlng  of  that  sacred  and  learned  Ian- 
puage  In  which  they  were  to  officiate,  and  the  study  of  the  Latin  language^ 
therefore,  made  from  the  beginning  an  easential  part  of  unlTersity  education. 

It  was  not  so  with  that  either  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
infalUble  decrees  of  the  Church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vulgate,  to  have  been  equally  dictated  by 
IMvino  inspiration,  and,  therefore,  of  equal  anthcHity  with  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew originals.  Tlie  knowledge  of  those  two  languages,  therefore,  not  being 
indispensably  requisite  to  a  Churchman,  the  study  of  them  did  not  for  a  long 
time  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  oommon  oourse  of  university  education. 
There  are  some  Spanish  universities,  I  am  assured,  in  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that  course.  The  flist  reform- 
era  found  the  Gh^eek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old,  more  favorable  to  their  opinions  than  the  Vulgate  translation,  whlcfay 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  had  been  mnadually  accommodated  to  support 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pose the  many  errors  of  that  translation,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
wero  thus  put  under  the  neces4ty  of  defending  or  explaining.  But  this  could 
not  well  be  done  without  some  Imowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which 
the  study  waa,  therefore,  gradually  introduced  into  the  greater-part  of  tho  uni- 
versities; both  of  those  which  embraced,  and  of  thoae  which  rejected,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.  The  Greek  language  waa  connected  with  every 
part  of  that  classical  learning,  which,  though  at  first  principally  cultivated  l^ 
OEithollcs  and  Italians,  happened  to  come  into  fashion  much  about  the  same 
time  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  set  on  foot  In  the  greater  part  of 
universitiea,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught  previous  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  as  soon  as  the  student  had  made  aome  piogiTMW  in  the  Latin.  The 
Hebrew  langnage  having  no  connection  with  daarinal  learning,  and,  except  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  being  the  language  of  not  a  single  book  in  any  esteem,  the 
study  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till  after  that  of  philosophy,  and  when 
the  student  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology. 

Originally  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languagea,  were 
taught  in  universities,  and  in  some  universitiea  they  still  continue  to  be  so.  In 
others  it  is  expected  that  the  student  should  have  previously  acquired  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study  con- 
tinues to  make  everywhere  a  very  considerable  part  of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided  into  three  great  branches:  physics, 
or  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  and  logic.  This  general 
division  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
eclipses,  comets,  thunder,  lightning,  and  odier  extraordinary  meteora;  the  gen- 
eration, the  life,  growth,  and  diBSohition  of  plants  and  animate,  are  objects 
which,  as  they  neoeasarily  excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth  the 
curiosity,  of  mankind  to  inquire  Into  their  causes.  Superstition  first  attempted 
to  satisfy  this  curiosity  by  referring  all  those  wonderful  appearancea  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  gods.  Fhiloeophy  afterwards  endeavored  to  account  for 
them  from  more  Mmiliar  causes,  or  from  such  as  mankind  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  the  agency  of  the  goda  As  those  great  phenomena  are  the 
first  objects  <rf  human  curiosity,  so  the  science  wliich  pretends  to  explain  them 
must  naturally  have  been  the  first  branch  of  philosophy  that  waa  cultivated. 
The  first  philoaophers,  accordingly,  of  wtiom  history  has  preserved  any  acoou3t| 
appear  to  have  been  natural  philoaopbers. 
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In  enrefy  age  and  eooaatirj  id  the  world  mon  nnisl  bwe  attended  to  the  cbar- 
aoten,  dedgnB,  and  acfekm  of  one  another;  and  many  reputable  mlee  and 
maarimg  for  the  eondnot  of  Jmman  tile  wait  have  been  laiddown  and  approved 
of  by  ootnmon  oonaent  Am  eoon  as  writing  came  faito  fashion,  wise  men,  or 
those  who  fanoied  themselTes  snoh,  woold  natoraUy  endeayor  to  increase  the 
nvmber  of  those  established  and  respected  maxims,  and  to  .eKprcss  their  own 
sense  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  sometimes  in  the  more 
artificial  f OTm  of  apologneS)  Uke  what  are  called  the  faUes  of  JSsop,  and  some- 
times in  the  more  simple  one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  sayings  like  the  proverbs 
of  SolcHnon,  the  verees  of  Theognis  and  FhoGyI!ides»  and  some  part  of  the 
woito  of  Hesiod.  They  might  continne  inihis  manner  for  a  long  time  merely 
to  multiply  the  nnmber  of  those  maxims  of  prvdenee  and  morel  ty  without 
even  attempting  to  arrange  them  hi  any  very  distinct  or  method'cal  order, 
much  leas  to  connect  them  together  hy  one  or  more  general  principleB,  from 
which  they  were  aU  dedndble,  tike  effects  from  .their  natural  cansas.  The 
beanty  of  a  systematical  arrangement  of  different  rgbaewation%  connected  by 
a  few  common  prhadples,  was  first  seen  in  the  rude  essays  of  those  ancient 
times  towards  a  system  of  natural  philosophy.  Sometiiing  of  the  same  kind 
was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  The  mixims  of  conunon  life  were  ai^ 
ranged  in  some  methodical  order,  and  oonnected  together  by  a  few  common 
principles,  in  the  same  «**^w«^  as  they  had  attempted  to  axrange  and  connect 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  soience  wiiich  pretends  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plain those  conneoting  principles  is  what  is  properly  called  moral  philosophy. 

Different  anthors  gave  different  pystems,  both  of  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. But  the  arguments  l^  which  they  supported  those  different  eystems^  far 
from  being  always  demonstrations,  were  frequently  at  best  but  very  dender 
probabUities,  and  sometimes  mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  fonndatian 
but  the  inaoouraoy  and  ambiguity  of  common  language  Speculative  systems 
have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  adopted  for  reasons  too  frivolonB  to  have 
determined  the  Judgment  of  any  man  of  oommon-eense  in  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  pecuniary  intenat  Gross  sophistry  has  aoaroe  ever  had  aAy  influence 
iq>on  the  opinionsof  mankind  except  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  speculation, 
and  in  these  it  has  frequently  had  the  greatest  The  patrons  of  eadi  system  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  naturally  endeavored  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  adduced  to  sqiport  the  systems  whioh  were  opposite  to  their 
own.  In  axamining  thoee  arguments  they  were  neoessarfly  led  to  consider  the 
dlfferenoe  between  a  probable  and  a  demonstrative  aigument^  betwreiai  a  falla- 
dons  and  a  oondnsive  one;  and  logic,  or  the  soience  of  the  general  principles 
of  good  and  bad  reasoning,  neoeasarfly  arose  out  of  the  observations  which  a 
scrutiny  of  this  kind  gaveoocasion  ta  Though  in  its  origin  posterior  both  to 
physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  bat  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  sdiods  of  pbXkmopbj  previously  to  eitiMr  of  those 
sciences.  The  student,  it  seems  to  havebeentfaougl^  onght-tounderstand  well 
ttie  difference  between  good  and  bad  reasoning^  before  be  was  led  to  reason  iq;Ktt 
subjects  of  so  great  importanoa 

This  anoient  division  of  philosophy  into  three  parts  was^  In.the  greater  pait 
of  the  universities  of  Europe^  changed  for  another  into.flve. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the  nature  eiliier 
of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity  made  a  part  of  the  ayatem  of  phyalee^ 
Those  beh)gB»  in  whatever  their  essence  might  be  supposed  to  oonsist^  were 
parta  of  the  great  system  of  the  nniversev  and  parts,  too^  prodnotive  of  the 
most  importsnt  effecta  Whatever  human  reason  could  either  oondnde  or  con- 
jecture conoeming  them  made^  ss  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt  two 
very  important  ones,  of  the  sdence  whidh  pretended  to  give  an  acooont  of  the 
origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe.    But  in  the  nniver> 
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Mftiwof  Bnrope,  wb«r>phtl<wophy  ^wm  ^hi^  oifly — inlweniflnt  to  theology, 
it  WM  natural  to  dwall  knfor  upon  tboia  two  ohapten  tfaaa  upon  aay  other  of 
-tbeaoteioa  They  wwegradaaUyinon  and  jooceaoctonded,  and  were  (Uvid^ 
Into  many  infefior  duqileva,  tm  at  laH  the  doetrine  of  fpirUn,  of  whidi  ao  li ttle 
tsan  be  known,  came  to  take  np  aamndh  jroom  In  the  lyrtom  of  pbUoaophy  as 
Ihe  doctrine  of  bodlea,  of  which  ao  maoh  can  be  known.  The  dootrinea  oon- 
oemlng  Uioae  two  aoti^ecta  were  conaldered  as  making  two  diatinct  aolcinoaa. 
What  are  oaEed  metH>hyiicB  or  poanmatios  wera  sat  in  oppoaition  to  phyBioa, 
«nd  were  cottmitad  not  only  aa  the  more  sobliaie,  bntk  for  the  pnrpoeea  o(  a> 
.paiticiilar  profoarion,  aa  the  more  naeAd  aolance  of  the  two.  The  proper  aob- 
jeot  of  experiment  and  obeerratlon,  a  aobjeet  in  wliich  a  careCttl  attention  ffi 
capable  of  making  ao  many  neefol  diaooveriea,  was  almost  entiraly  neglected. 
Tbe.8abject  in  idddi,  after  •  few  very  simple  and  almost  obvioos  krutfas,  the 
.most  oarBfol  attootton  can  disoover  iHfwiiniF  not  oosoortty  and  Tpy^*f^iHK^**yi  and 
.can  oonaeqaently  produce  only  snbttttieB  and  aophisaas^  was  greatly  ooltlyated. 

Wlien  thoae  two  soienoei  had  ttrns  been  set  in  opposlticn  to  one  another,  -the 
mmpariaGn  between  them  natnraHy  gave  birtti  Ao  a  third,  to  what  was  called 
cntology,  or  tiie  scienoe  which  treated  of  ifae  ^pialitiea  and  attribatea  which 
were  common  to  both  the  sabjecta  of  the  other  two  soisneeBi  Bat  if  sobtiltles 
and  sophisms  composed  Ite  greater  part  of  the  metephynics  or  pneumatics  of 
ttie  schools,  they  composed  the  whole  of  tfaia.'cobweb  sdance  of  ontology,  which 
:was  likewise  sometimes  caOsd  metaphyricsi 

Wherein  consisted  Ite  happineai  and  perfection  of  -a  man,  considered  not 
only  as  an  IndiTidnal,  but  aa  the  member  of  a  fandly,  of  •  state,  and  of  the 
great  sooiflty  of  mankind,  was  the  dbject  idiidi  the  ancient  moral  phUosophy 
liroposed  to  investigate.  In  that  philosophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were 
treated  of  as  sdbserrieot  to  the  hi^niiaesi  and  pesfection  of  hnman  life.  But 
:wlien  moral  as  well  as  natural  philoaophy  came  to  be  taag^  only  as  subsenri- 
ent  to  theology,  the  dnties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  aa  <Shiefly  subservient 
to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  coma  In  the  ancient  phUoeophy  the  perfection  Of 
idrtue  was  represented  as  necessarily  productive,  to  the  person  who  posseseed 
it,  of  the  most  perfect  haiypineee  in  this  Ufa  In  the  modem  philosophy  it  w«s 
toipiently  represented  generally,  or  rather  as  almost  always  inconsistent  with 
any  degree  of  happiness  in  this  Ufe;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only  by  pen- 
anee  and  mortification,  by  the.anstsrities  and  ahasament  of  •  monk,  not  by  the 
liberal,  generous,  and  spirited  condoet  cet  a  man.  Gasnistry,  and  an  aaoeUo 
morality,  made  up  In  most  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  sdiods.  By  tar  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  branches  of  philos- 
ophy became  In  this  manner  by  far  themoat  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  course  of  philosophical  education  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  universities  in  Buropa  liOgic  waa  -taught  first;  ontology 
came  in  the  second  i^aoe;  pneumatology,  comprehending  Ite  doctrine  concecn- 
Ing  the  nature  of  the  humansoul  and  of  tbeDeity,  in  the  third;  In  the  fourth 
followed  a  debased  system  of  morBl  philosophy,  which  ^waa  considered  as  imr 
mediately  eonneeted  with  the  doctrines  of  pneumatology,  with  the  immortalily 
of  the  hnman  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  punishments  which,  from  the 
Justice  of  the  Deity,  were  to-be  expected  in  a  life  to  come;  a  short  and  sapecft* 
eial  system  of  physicB  usually  conduded  the  cooraa 

The  alterations  which  the  univendtieB  of  Europe  thus  introduced  into  the  an- 
dent  conree  of  philoeophy  were  all  meant  for  the  education  of  ecolesiasticB,  and 
to  render  it  a  more  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology.  But  the  ad- 
ditional quality  of  snbtilly  and  sophistry,  the  casuistry  and  the  aacetic  moral- 
ity which  tboee  alterations  introduced  into  it^  certainly  did  not  render  it  more 
for  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  Ite  world,  or  more  likely  either  to 
Improve  the  understanding  or  to  mend  the  heart. 
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ThiB  coone  of  philotophy  is  wbaft  ittn  oootEmm  to  be  tMiglit  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  nniTenttlfli  of  Europe^  with  more  or  lea  dfligenoe,  aooanUng  aa  the 
oonstitatioa  of  each  partlcnlar  imiTenifcy  happens  to  render  diUgBiifie  more  or 
less  neceemiy  to  the  teachers  In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  md- 
▼ersltifls  the  totors  oontent  themselves  with  teaching  a  few  micomieoted  shreds 
and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  coarse;  and  eren  these  they  commonly  teach  rery 
negUgently  and  saperfldaUy. 

The  improvements  which  in  modem  tfanes  liave  been  made  In  several  differ- 
ent brandies  of  philosophy  have  not,  the  greater  port  of  them,  been  made  in 
universities,  though  some^  no  doubt,  have.  The  greater  part  of  univenitles 
have  not  even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  those  improvements  after  they  were 
made;  and  several  of  those  learned  societies  have  diooen  to  remain,  for  a  long 
timoi  the  sanctuaries  In  which  exploded  sjrstems  end  obsolete  pn^judioes  found 
dielter  and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other  comer  of 
the  world.  In  general,  the  ridieet  and  best  endowed  universities  have  been 
slowest  In  adopting  those  improvements,  end  the  most  avene  topennit  any  con- 
siderable change  In  the  estohHshed  plan  of  education.  Tboee  improvements 
were  mora  easily  introduced  Into  some  of  the  poorer  univenitfies,  In  which  the 
teachers,  depending  iqMn  their  reputation  for  the  greater  port  of  tlie*r  subsist- 
ence, were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  tte  cuirent  opinions  of  the  worid. 

But  though  the  public  sdiodb  and  univenities  of  Europe  were  originally  In- 
tended only  for  the  education  of  a  particular  profasslisi  Hist  of  CSinrdmien; 
and  though  they  were  not  always  very  diligent  In  instructingtheir  pupils,  even 
in  the  sdenoes  which  wera  supposed  necessary  for  that  profession,  yet  they 
gradually  drew  to  themsdves  the  education  of  almost  all  other  people,  partio- 
nlarly  of  almost  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it 
seems,  could  be  fallen  upon  of  spending,  witti  any  advantage^  the  long  tntarvol 
between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  ap^  In  good 
earnest  to  the  real  business  of  the  worid,  tte  bnirinesB  whidi  Is  to  employ  them 
daring  the  remainder  of  thdr  days.  The  greater  part  of  what  Is  tangfat  in 
schools  and  universities,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  prep- 
aration for  that  businesB. 

In  HSngland  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  tte  cuiftom  to  send  yonng 
people  to  travd  In  fbreign  countries  immedlatdyiqKin  their  leaving  sdiool,  and 
without  sending  them  to  any  university.  Our  young  people,  It  is  said,  gener- 
ally return  home  much  improved  by  their  travds.  A  young  man,  who  goes 
abroad  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  end-twenty,  returns 
three  or  four  yean  older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad;  and  at  that  age  it 
Is  very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years.  In  the 
couiee  of  his  travels  he  generally  acquires  some  knowledge  of  one  or  two  for- 
eign languages;  a  knowledge,  however,  wfaldile  sddom  snffldent  to  enaUehim 
dther  to  speak  or  write  them  with  propriety.  In  other  reqpects  he  commonly 
returns  home  more  conceited,  more  unprincipled,  more  dissipated,  and  more 
incapable  of  any  serious  application,  dther  to  study  or  to  business,  than  he 
could  wdl  have  become  in  so  diort  a  time  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling 
so  very  young,  by  spending  In  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  the  most  precious 
yean  of  his  Uf e,  at  a  distance  from  the  inspedion  and  contrq^  of  his  parents 
and  relations,  every  useful  habit  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  might 
have  had  some  tendency  to  form  in  him,  instead  of  being  ri jeted  and  con- 
firmed, iB  almost  necessarily  weakened  or  effaced.  Nothing  b^  the  discredit 
into  which  the  univerdtles  are  allowing  themselves  to  fall  '<^^>M  ever  have 
bron^t  into  repute  so  very  absurd  a  practioe  as  that  of  trayeUing  at  this 
eariy  period  of  life.  By  sending  his  son  abroad  a  father  ddlvere  himself  at 
least  for  some  time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  objed  as  thatof  a  son  unemployed, 
neglected,  and  gdng  to  ndn  before  his  eyesi 
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COLLBOV  LIFB  IK  THB  UNIVBBSITT  OF  OXFORD. 

A  traveler,  who  Tisits  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  surprised  and  edified  by  the 
apparent  order  and  tranquillitj  that  prevail  in  tlie  seats  of  the  English  muses. 
In  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students, 
who  swarm  from  different  coantries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in  private  lodgings  at 
the  houses  of  the  burghers :  they  dress  aocording  to  their  fancy  and  fortune ; 
and  in  the  intemperate  quarrels  of  youth  and  wine,  their  swords^  though  less 
frequently  than  of  old,  are  sometimes  stained  with  each  other's  blood.  The  use 
of  arms  is  banished  from  our  English  universities ;  the  uniform  hahit  of  the 
academies,  the  square  cap  and  black  gowD,  is  adapted  to  tlie  civil  and  even 
clerical  profession ;  and  from  the  doctor  in  divinity  to  the  under-graduate,  the 
degrees  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  distinguished.  Instead  of  being 
scattered  in  a  town,  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  col- 
leges ,'  their  maintenance  is  provided  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  the 
founders;  and  the  stated  hours  of  the  hall  and  chapel  represent  the  discipline 
of  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  religious  community.  The  eyes  of  the  traveler 
are  attracted  by  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  public  edifices;  and  tlie  principal 
colleges  appear  to  be  so  many  palaces,  which  a  liberal  nation  has  erected  and 
endowed  for  the  habitation  of  science.  My  own  introduction  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  forms  a  new  era  in  my  life;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  I  still 
remember  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  satis&ction.  In  my  fifteenth  year 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  raised  firom  a  boy  to  a  man :  the  persons,  whom  I  re* 
■pected  as  my  superiors  in  age  and  academical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  civility ;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap 
and  silk  gown,  which  distinguish  a  gentleman  commoner  firom  a  plebeian 
student  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a  school-boy  had  ever  seen, 
was  at  my  own  disposal ;  and  I  might  command,  among  the  tradesmen  of  Ox- 
ford, an  indefinite  and  dangerous  latitude  of  credit.  A  key  was  delivered  into 
jny  hands,  which  gave  me  the  fi'ee  use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library ;  my 
apartment  consisted  of  three  elegant  and  well-fbmished  rooms  in  the  new  build- 
ing, a  stately  pile,  of  Magdalen  College;  and  the  adjacent  walks,  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato's  disciples,  might  have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  shade 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.    8uch  was  my  entrance  (April  3, 1'752X  into  Oxford. 

To  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  /  acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as 
cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother. 
I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  College ;  they  proved  the  fourteen  montlis 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life :  the  reader  will  pronounce  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  scholar ;  but  I  can  not  affect  to  believe  that  Nature 
had  disqualified  me  for  all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of 
my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  departure,  may  doubtless  be 
alledged ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  defraud  such  excuses  of  their  proper  weight  Tet 
in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application ;  even  my 
childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for  books ;  and 
the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  clear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well-constituted  academy,  under  the  guidance 
of  skillful  and  vigilant  professors,  I  should  gradually  have  risen  from  transla- 
tions to  originals,  fit>m  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  classics^  from  dead  languages  to 
living  science :  my  houra  would  have  been  occupied  by  useful  and  agreeable 
studies,  the  wanderings  of  foncy  would  have  been  restrained,  and  I  should 
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hare  escaped  the  temptatiotui  of  idletkeaa,  which  finally  precipitated  myde- 
pftfture  firom  Ozlbrd. 

In  all  the  aniTenitiee  of  Sampe,  excepting  our  own,  the  langtiages  and 
sciences  are  distrfbnted  among  a  natnerous  list  of  eActive  professors:  the  stu*- 
d^nts,  according  to  th^  taste,  their  calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  them- 
selves to  tlie  proper  masters ;  and  in  the  annual  repetition  of  public  and  private 
lectures,  these  masters  are  assiduously  employed.  Our  curiosity  may  inquire 
what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxibrd  ?  (for  I  shall  now  con^ 
fine  myself  to  my  own  unirersity ;)  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  be 
tiie  probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity?  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three 
faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  lilsend  arts  ?  what  is  the  ibrm,  and  what 
the  substance  of  theil  lessons?  But  all  these  questions  are  silenced  by  one 
Shoit  and  singular  answer,  '  That  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the 
pretense  of  teaching.'  Incredible  as  the  fiict  may  appear,  I  must  rest  my  belief 
on  the  positive  and  impartial  evidence  of  a  master  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom, who  had  himself  resided  at  Oxibrd.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  assigns  as  the  cause 
of  their  indolence,  that,  instead  of  being  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
would  ui^  them  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their 
pupils,  the  Oxford  professors  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  stipend) 
without  the  necessity  Of  labor,  or  the  apprehension  of  control  It  has  indeed 
been  observed,  nor  is  ttie  observation  absurd,  that,  excepting  in  experimental 
ioiencee,  which  demand  a  costly  apparatus  and  a  dextrous  hand;  the  many 
valuable  treatises,  that  have  been  published  ou  eveiy  subject  of  learning,  may 
Aow  supereede  the  andent  mode  of  oral  instruction.  Were  tiiis  principle  true 
in  itt  utmost  latitude,  I-  should  only  infer  tiiat  the  offices  and  salaries,  which  are 
beoome  useless,  ought  without  delay  to*  be  abolislied.  But  there  still  remains  a 
material  diSbrence  between  a  book  and  a  professor;  the  hour  of  the  lecturer 
enforces  attendance;  attention  is  fixed  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  occa- 
sional questions  of  the  teacher;  the* most  idle  will  carry  something  away;  apd 
the  more  diligent  will  oompai^  the  instructions,  which  they  have  heard  in  the 
school,  with  the  volumes,  which  they  peruse  in  their  chamber.  The  advice  of 
a  sicillful  professor  will  adapt  a  course  of  reading  to  every  mind  and  every  ntu* 
ation ;  his  authority  will  discover,  admonish,  and  at  last  chastise  the  negligence 
of  his  disciples;  and  his  vigilant  inquiries  will  ascertain  the  steps  of  their  lite* 
rary  progress*  Whatever  science  he  professes  he  may  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
discourses;  composed  in  the  leisure  Of  his  closet;  pronounced  on  public  ooca* 
^oMs,  and  finally  delivered  to  the- press. 

Our  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  schools  of  sdence  as  well  as  of  education; 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  tliat  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  exempt  from  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  amply  provided 
with  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  study,  and  that 
some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to  the  world.  The  shelves 
of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  Benedictme  folios,  of  the  edllsons 
of  the  fethere,  and  the  collecttons  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  firom 
the  single  abbey  of  St  Qenaaln  des  Pr6a  at  Paris.  A  composition  of  genimr 
must  be  the  offtpring  of  one  mind ;  but  such  works  of  industry  as  may  be  dl« 
Vided  among  many  hands,  and  must  be  conHnued  during  many  years,  are  th# 
peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community.    If  I  inquire  into  the  manufiiofuretf 
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of  the  monki  of  ICftgdal^,  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  other  oollegM  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  a  silent  blush,  or  a  Bcomfbl  frown,  will  be  the  only  i«|Hy. 
The  fellows  or  monkn  of  my  time  were  deoedt  ea^y  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  the  founder:  their  daya  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uttifbrm  employ- 
ments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till 
they  retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  read- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  liad  absolTod  their  oonsdenoe^  and  the  flret 
shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  gffoundy  without  yielding  any 
fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  publia  As  a  gentleman  oommoner,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  expected  that  some  questions  of  Utero- 
ture  would  be  the  amutf  ng  and  instructive  topics  of  their  discourse.  Their 
oonversatkm  stagnated  in  a  round  of  c(^ege  business,  Tory  politics,  personal 
anecdotes^  and  private  scandal :  tiieir  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk 
intemperance  of  youA;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressive  of 
the  most  lively  loyalty  fbr  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  sUenoe  of  the  Oxford  professors,  which  deprives  the  youth  of  public  in* 
struction,  is  imperfectly  su|^lied  by  the  tutors,  as  they  are  styled,  of  the  several 
oollegea  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  single  scienoe^  which  had  satis- 
fled  the  ambition  of  Burman  or  Bernoulli,  they  teach,  or  promise  to  teach, 
either  history  or  mathematics,  or  ancient  litemture,  or  moral  philosophy ;  and 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  defective  in  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  of 
some  they  will  be  ignorant  They  are  paid^  mdeedj  by  private  contributions; 
but  their  appointment  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house:  their  diligence  la 
volnntaiy,  and  will  consequently  be  languid,  while  the  pupils  themselves,  or 
their  parents,  are  not  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  choioe  or  change. 

The  first  tutor  into  whose  hands  I  was  resigned  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tribe.  ...  As  soon  as  he  had  sounded  the  insufficiency  of  his  disciple  in  school 
learning,  he  proposed  that  we  should  read  every  morning  fi^m  ten  to  eleven 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  The  sum  of  my  improvement  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  confined  to  three  or  four  Latin  plays:  and  even  the  study  of  an  ele- 
gant classic,  which  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  theaters,  was  reduced  to  a  dry  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  author's 
text  During  tlie  first  weeks  I  constantiy  attended  these  lessons  in  my  tutorVi 
room ;  but  as  they  appeared  equally  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was  once 
tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The  apology  was  accepted 
with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offense  with  less  ceremony ;  the  excuse  was  ad- 
mitted with  the  same  indulgence:  the  slighest  motive  of  laziness  or  indisposi* 
tion,  the  most  trifling'  avocation  at  home  or  abroadf  was  allowed  as  a  worthy 
impediment;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  conscious  of  my  absence  or  neglect 
Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constantly  fllled,  a  single  hour  was  a  small  portion 
of  my  academic  lesson.  Ko  plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my  use ;  no 
exercises  were  prescribed  for  his  inspection ;  and,  at  the  most  precious  season 
of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  labor  or 
amusement,  without  advice  or  account  I  should  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  my  tutor;  his  mUd  behavior  had  gained  my  confidence.  I  pre- 
ferred his  society  to  that  of  the  younger  studbnts ;.  and  in  our  evading  walks  to 
the  top  of  Heddington  Hill,  we  fireely  conversed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Since 
the  days  of  Pocock  and  Hyde,  oriental  learning  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
Oxford,  and  I  once  expreesed  an  inclination  to  study  Arabic.    His  prudenoe 
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discouniged  this  childish  fiwcy ;  but  he  neglected  the  &ir  occasion  of  direct* 
tng  the  ardor  of  a  curious  mind. 

After  the  departure  of  [his  first  tutor]  to  a  coU^e  living,  I  was  transferred 
with  his  other  pupils,  to  his  academical  heir,  whose  literaiy  character  did  not 
command  the  respect  of  the  college.  Dr.  —  well  remembered  that  be  had  a 
salary  to  reoeiTe,  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Instead  of  gnid- 
ing  the  studies  and  watching  the  behavior  of  his  disciple,  I  was  never  summoned 
to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lecture ;  and  excepting  one  voluntary  visit  to 
his  rooms,  during  the  eight  months  of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  lived 
in  the  same  college  as  strangers  to  each  other.  The  want  of  experience,  of  ad- 
vice,  and  of  occupation,  soon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of  conduct, 
ill-chosen  company,  late  honrs^  and  inoonaderate  expense.  My  growing  debts 
miglit  be  secret;  but  my  frequent  absence  was  visible  and  scandalous;  and  a 
tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into  Buclringfaamshire,  and  four  excursions  to  London  in 
the  same  winter,  were  costly  and  dangerous  frolics.  They  were,  indeed,  with- 
out a  meaning,  as  without  an  excusa  The  irksomeness  of  a  doistered  life 
repeatedly  tempted  me  to  wander;  but  my  chief  pleasure  was  that  of  travel- 
ing; and  I  was  too  young  and  bashfbl  to  enjoy,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town, 
the  pleasures  of  London.  In  all  Aese  excursions  I  eloped  from  Oxibitl ;  I  re- 
turned to  college ;  in  a  few  days  I  eloped  again,  as  if  I  had  been  an  independ- 
ent stranger  in  a  hired  lodging,  without  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admonitioo, 
without  once  feeling  the  hand  of  control  Tet  my  time  was  lost,  my  expenses 
were  multiplied,  my  beliavior  abroad  was  unknown ;  folly  as  well  as  vice  should 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  my  superiors,  and  my  tender  years  would  have 
justified  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  restraint  and  disdplinei 

Gibbon's  coDDCctioD  with  his  college  and  the  aniversity  was  sev- 
ered bj  his  '  becoming  bewildered  in  the  dangerous  mazes  of  relig- 
ions controversy,*  becaase,  as  he  alledges, '  our  venerable  mother  was 
often  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  of  the  university,  every  student,  before  he  ia 
matriculated,  must  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and 
read  by  more  than  believe  them.  My  insufficient  age  excused  me, 
however,  from  the  immediate  performance  of  tliis  legal  ceremony ; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  directed  me  to  return,  as  soon^as  I  should 
have  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year;  recommending  me,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my  college.  My  college  foi^t  to 
instruct :  I  forgot  to  return,  and  was  myself  foigotten  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  university.  Without  a  single  lecture,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  either  Christian  or  Protestant,  without  any  academical 
subscription,  without  any  Episcopal  confirmation,  I  was  left  by  the 
dim  light  of  my  catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  com- 
munion table,  where  I  was  admitted,  without  a  question  how  far,  or 
by  what  means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament*  In 
this  condition  of  things  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fiiith,  and  the  gates  of  his  college  were  closed  to  him. 


BAunc  8eB0Lij»— A  aatxiinnuvci: 

BT  J.  c  ■SA»r«  rmnarAi  or  it.  AmsBWi  vinTs««iTT 

L  Wirenr  die  aacUnt  GoUege-gilta  I  pMued, 

Looked  rouad  onoe  more  upon  the  weU-knowa  aquve : 
Change  had  been  jbwjulnee I Mwillivili  .    .  ../ 

BepUd^^raaaUedTatia  hf  OAWjiM  4tffl 
The  old  ohapel  goaai««  le^f  of  aMttallfr  aibaur 
Soared  Ughr^  wonderod  If  it  aeea  belaw 

Afl  part  haartryoiahip^  ai  ooaidlwg  pwyat. 

^ 

n.  But  ihovtfik  walls^  <)!bp«)i  gacdvif  all  are  4Mn|p»^  . 

And  through  these  courts  quick  generations  fleeti 
There  are  whfaw  aau  I  aae  ■onnd  UMa  Aligfld^  .:  I 

I|i  aliapel  apawgr-iafeoM  fpajatatina  AMtt) 
Tho^fk  jimif  (jMiaaMMa  twm  aapi«4iliAAMa, 
Changeleaa  !»  AiaiiMj  Ihaae  ami  live  OS, 

A  ScholfMr  jwat^ik^»d,  hifhrrywJtd  ^t^Jmrnpttm   * 

...A 

III.  From  old  faiwdatiiniiawbaie,tf>e.nat>M|?a«»   -        -^ 
Her  dariinga,  came  that  flower  of  England's  yoathf 

And  here  inrlalaat  teena,  4>|(|i|tav  jjefia* 

Stood  driKki^g^  aU  nMmmmimtk* 

.     Bj  streams  of  Xsia  '^vas  «4«frvkl  lima^ 

When  faal4#4  y<HMig  davQtiqgi  kald  iMi  minh 

IV  The  valoatlwt  weekly  froyoft.  St.  Kazy'aafakf^ 

As  horn  the  unaeen  world  oracular,  # 

Strong  as  another  Weal^,  ta  rshawaka 

The  slug||lah  ^aaat  «f  Si^Upid,  Mw  and  te^t 
VoioeraoMfeMiae  to  ww  mam  ^  v^F^ 
Piercing  yat  tender,  on  tfiMia  spirits  feUp  .    . 

Making  t^amo^ker»h4gh«rt|ia&tlmFwaiii  .■') 

V.  Foremoat  <me  stood,  with  forehead  high  and  broad. 
Sculptor  ne*er  molded  grander  dome  of  thought 
Beneath  it,  ejaa  dark-4nateiad  zqIImI  aad  gknrad^ 

D^^  wffb  of  Miing  nhun  the  Ml  aoul  moa^; 
Tet  lithe  of  limli,  and  atimg  aa  ahapheid  faoj, 
Henaqiod  thomataa  and  dvank  ika  mmmaain  Jof, 
To  cool  m  iMsait  to9  cntXJtj  diattanglil. 

TL  The  ToitM  that  from  8t  MaiyU  thrilled  the  bow. 
He  oould  not  ohooae  but  let  it  in,  though  loath ; 

Yeta&rotMrv6lnow§lhearilerpo««r  ' 

Had  touched  hia  aoul  and  wen  }iiB  flnt  baaiMNH^ 

In  school-di^  kaaid,  aat  ftr  Awat  Avoi^o  alNaaa^ 

Anon  there;da«nad  on  lUm  a  wiMer  dvaam, 
Opening  a>Mng»taaiU.of  <iNngiil  ■amota-ftwa  batfL 

Vn.  All  traTaJL  9«>«i  of  ttiimght  taa  apon  ka  kaaw^   . . 
All  currents  felt^  that  shake  these  anxioua  yean, 
Striving  ila-indk^to  tender  eoaoeleBee  true, 

00 


gM  TBB  vmvBuvrr  or  oxfouL 

And  bMT  bis  loftd  aloifte,  nor  ¥cx  hU  pan*. 
From  theM,  alac  I  too  aoon  he  moved  g^Mit ; 
Sorrowing  thejr  saw  Iilm  go,  with  loyal  hearty 

Such  heart  aa  graatljr  lo^esi  hot  more  reTepea. 

VIIL  Awaj  o'er  HigUyid  Bene  and  glena,  awnj 
Ha  roamad,  njMoIng  without  let  ar  hovnd. 

Andy  jeandng  atUl  to  vaat  ^mafffaa, 
A  idmplar  lifa,  mora  iraadoaa,  aoi^giit,  not  fimad. 

Now  the  wadd  Uatana  to  hia  looa  aoolnMOfi ; 

Bat  ha,  for  all  ita  miaeriea  and  wronga 
Sad  no  more,  daapa  beneath  Itafiui  gronnd. 

IX  Baalda  that  aider  aeholar  ana  there  Btoad, 

On  Sunday  momtnga  *»id  the  hand  white  atolad» 
Aa  deep  ef  thoogbt,  hot  ehaataeed  mora  ef  mood, 

Davont,  affaationata,  and  hnmUe-aooML 
Thara^  aa  ha  ataod  In  ehapal,  week  bj  week, 
linea  of  deep  feeling  fturowed  down  hia  cheek 
Lent  him,  aren  ttian,  an  aapaet  atrangelj  old. 

Z.  Not  ftom  the  gnat  foondationa  of  the  knd, 
Bnt  from  a  wiae  and  learned  flither^a  roof, 
Hia  plaoa  he  won  andd  that  aaholar  band; 

Where  inaat  gifta  of  mind  ware  pot  to  proof; 
And  if  aoma  tfiingo  ha  ndaaed  whieh  great  achoola  teaeh. 
More  preoiona  traita  he  kept,  beyond  their  reach, — 
Shy  tndti  that  rangher  world  had  aoaiad  aloof. 

ZI.  Him  early  prophet  aoola  of  Oriel 

A  boyH)ompanion  to  their  oonTarM  draw, 

And  yet  hia  thon^t  waa  free,  and  pondered  waD 
All  aidea  of  eaoh,  and  gaTo  to  each  ita  due. 

O  pore  wiae  heart,  and  guileleaa  aa  a  ehfld ! 

In  thee,  all  jarring  diaoordi  reconoiled, 
Knowledge  and  roTarenoe  undivided  grew. 

Xn.  Ah  ma!  wodiaamad  itfaadbeanhiatolead 

The  world  by  power  of  deepty-pondeiad  booka^ 
And  lore  a  nah  «id  hvty  ago  to  heed 

Old  trotha  eat  fotth  with  freah  and  winaoma  looka  ; 
Bnt  he  thoae  helghta  fonMM>k  for  the  low  vale 
And  aober  ahadea^  where  dwella  miafortone  pale. 
And  aorrow  pinea  in  nniamembered  nooka.  * 

Xm.  Where'er  a  lone  one  lay  and  fand  no  fiiandy 

A  aon  of  oonaolation  there  waa  ha ; 
And  all  Ufa  loi^  there  waa  no  pain  to  tend. 

No  grief  to  aolaoe,  bat  hia  beait  waa  free ; 
And  than,  hia  yeara  of  paatonl  aarviea  dona. 
And  hia  long  aaifering  meekly  home,  he  won 

A  grava  of  paaoa  by  Bogland'a  aonthara 


ZIV.  Kore  than  all  argomanta  in  deep  hooka  iloiad. 
Than  any  preaoher'a  penetratiTa  tone, 
Mora  than  all  mnaio  by  wfi  poat  ponrad, 
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1*0 1iAT«  Been  thy  life,  tlij  wBTene  to  l»v«  known, 
VMwHneM  ftir  tkj  Locd-4iuift  fhvA  to  be 
Humble,  «id  true,  «id  lovtog,  B|ce  to  tlM^— 

This  was  ireitii  fiTliig  ibr,  nd  lUs  ekme. 

ZV,  Adr-bdbed  mnd  tdl,  dim,  but  «f  vtatelj  nieiiy 

Inheritor  of  e  higli  poetic  atme, 
Another,  in  tlie  bright  bloom  of  nineteen, 

Fzesh  ftom  the  pteeeant  fiekbi  of  1filon««ne: 
Whate'er  of  bewttiM  or  poet  eung, 
Or  itatennan  nttered,  round  hSs  memorx  dnng; 

Before  him  shone  resplendent  heights  «f 


ZYL  With  friends  noimd  the  board,  no  wit  so  Une, 
To  wing  the  Jest,  the  spariding  tale  to  teH ; 
Tetofttimes  listening  in  8t  Mary^s  ahihief 

Profbonder  moods  npon  his  s^itt  M^ 
We  heard  him  then,  Englsnd  has  heard  him  slneei 
Uphold  the  lUlen,  make  the  gidlty  winoe, 
And  the  hushed  Senate  have  conibssed  lbs  spelL 


ZVH.  There  too  was  one,  broad-biowed,  with  openihoei 
And  frame  fbr  toH  oompaeted— him  with  pride 
A  sdiool  of  Ikfnm.  fl«m  «  rand  place 

Had  sesA  to  stand  these  choeen  ones  beside ; 
Krom  diHdhood  trained  dl  hardness  to  endnroi 
To  loTC  the  things  thst  noble  sre,  and  pure, 
And  thhik  end  do  the  tralh,  whste*er  betide. 

XVUL  With  strength  fbr  tabor,  *ss  the  stmstii  of  ten«* 
To  cesseless  toll  he  girt  1dm  night  and  di^ ; 

A  nstave  king  end  raler  among  men. 
Plowman  or  ftemier,  bora  to  bear  trae  swij ; 

Small  or  great  datj  nerer  known  to  shirk, 

He  bounded  Joyonslj  to  sternest  work. 
Less  baojranl  othen  tan  to  sport  snd  ptsy. 

ZIX.  Comes  brighHy  hack  one  day— he  had  perfbraied 

Within  the  Schools  some  more  than  looked-lbr  ftat, 
And  friends  aid  brother  sehelars  round  him  swarmed 

To  give  the  day  to  gladnem  thnt  waa  meet : 
Forth  to  the  flelda  we  ftared,    among  tlie  young 
Green  leaves  snd  grass,  his  laugh  the  loodesl  rung ; 
Beyond  ths  rsst  his  bound  flew  ihr  and  fleet 

XX.  All  afteraoon  e'er  Shotorei's  hreesy  hesA 

We  ranged^  through  bush  and  bmfce  instlnet  wtth  Bpiing« 
The  vernal  dreaa»-lights  o^er  the  plsins  beneath 

Trfcfled,  overhead  the  skylaries  csrroling; 
Then  homtf  through  eveiflngHAMdowed  fields  we  went, 
And  filled  our  College  rooms  with  merriment,-^ 
Pure  Joys,  whose  memory  oontains  no  stfaig. 

XXL  And  thou  wist  there  that  day,  my  earliest  friend 
In  OzfisTd !  sharer  of  that  Joy  the  while  t 
Ah  me,  with  what  delightsome  memoiiM  blend 
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What  honra  oome  hmikt  when,  pMiaff  Oplkf«  wa)k%' 
New  knoirk4fB  dawned  «««•,<«  ftUM4jr  telkft, 
IxLMrted,  loaf  niiht4«bo9  w-««U  liifnili, 

XXH,  What  9|n»l»  tteom^  wmdofw  siowb  of  ibfmiKt  Iqgi^ 
On  rammer  evenuifi  ^  emoetk  ChemeU  etiseiB^ 
When  Homeir'*  9^9^^  «r  oh«n(  Iben  8haQejr*e  ]iqr> 

Adc^d  aew  ifleiidar  to  the  maiet  gleam  s 
Or  how,  on  eahn  of  Siuadagr  atkunom^ 
KehU'a  low  ewMl  voioe  te  devei*  eewwmp% 
And  JumfmxfwA  mmugHg^  vofld  iba  ^wmiedifm. 

ZXni*  But  wb^  eo  omaeon  oiMpsr  c^er  tke  il«ll 

Antamm  hU  flj^yar  heautifiUlj  knfMPoaaed, 

And  oame^  Ihe  tbkd  lune^  «t  Oote^i'*  oalV 

Cheerily  tBoe|4ng  tp  tMr  voqbw  fbe  rai% 

llfljjQf  ^ibm  with  f  Ifkd  meetii^  and  yom^gUib 

Hia  room  alone  waa  emptj*— tatoefotfitii  ve 


XXIV.  Too  joQQi  %9Q  Vdiol^^  from  etur  longiog  fifllli 
Fading  h^  mflee^  and  M  na  te  deptfrc 

From  all  our  Oz&id  diy  a  Ipvelf  lighifc 
GoDOk  ifkkk  no  aftec  moralnf  «nn]4  na^pib 

Throntfi  faU  pwnm#wl«wa  CberweU  atiU  vennd«iw. 

And  "niamea  1^  XV>n  fleMa  #  |(krioQa  «hen*^ 
He  «lK>a»Wved  Iheno  w««id  ee«#  hack  m  >M0I* 

XXV.  Among  lili^  nMv  band  ibe  jeoa^ail  yidr 

In  naUand  obapel  aide  \3!y  aide  wcva  aaen. 

Each  of  high  hopea  and  noUe  ifwmiaa  beira 

Bat  6r  4a  Ibongbft  apait^-a  woiid  bftweao* 
The  one  wi^veleained  lor  a  Aitber'a  teM^ 
Entered  with  f^  koH  alep  that  aaemad  »  eMw 
Fame  ftr  biaiaeliL  nor  on  anrthar 
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Balliffiaa  Uaittoad.  with  vleaanil  bantnrnniw 
Or  half  a*d9«i^  ebantiag -inth  Jaandy  air 

Qreat  woada  of  Chmbe,  <Wtoh  of  Boni^gv^ 
We  aeo  iha  baaler  opaikle  in  bla  yoiq, 
B^t  knew  aoi  tiioa  tbo  nQdoatooe  that  ioapii 
8o  ceMr  Md,  tteoagli  aU  bfe  ataMf  Iv* 

XXVII.  The  other  of  an  anoiaat  naoM,  out  dear 

Vo  Bofder  SaiB,  tiipngb  tbonoe  too  ioqf  aaSod, 
In  loro  at  BoDaa  n»bobnr  wilboat  fooi^ 

Beared  i»  gMy  balla  mk  bcaka  of  Bawni  pOadi 
^aoaefyodliairaa,of  feirwoadaandaioygpaacb» 
'  Bat  dwelt  aliwiga  poWir,  that  baf a»d  onead»  oofld  iupchy 
In  that  fwiaft  Aat  bgr  ao  nda  tboii^Miatfad. 

XXym.  Ofta^tb«b<»rirbonfOQBdliiaboaid-atiaina, 

Frienda  mat,  wdotbera'  talle  flovad  fint  and  tii^ 
Hia  liatanilig  aOnQaandfisyo  Mfc  baaigft 


llora  tSiMi  an  tpMoh  iDidt  swMk  loeittlTf • 
But  ythiuk  the  nnrers»  €■  tlieSr  xiTik  gididag, 
CloM  o»  Um  fod  ImiiI,  4VM7  iUiew  ■toalaiag^ 

TlMi  whoaon  ttoati  laoni  itsoluU  tiutk  b*  I 

XXIX  y^t,  that  dear  memory  eome  back  moat  of  all 
Cafan  daya  hi  Holj  Week  together  speAt ; 
Then  biightaeaa  of  the  Eaaler  Feadval 

0*er  all  thfaigB  alTBaaifig,  aa  a-ield  ira  irvni 
Up  HlMckaaf  Tale,  when  gleMMd  tiie  yomv  ptiinxaaai^ 
And  hapfpj  ehildrMi  fathered  theM  hi  poaiai^ 
Of  that  glad  aeaaoa  meet  aooompaniment 

XXX.  Of  tiM*  bright  bead  alTMidj  aiore  IfaaA  half 

Eave  paaaed  bejond  earth^a  lox^gu^  and  regret ; 
The  remnant,  fbr  grave  thought  and  pleaaant  langh. 

Can  meet  no  longer  aa  of  old  they  met: 
Tet,  0  pure  aonla  I  there  are  who  a^  mtahi 
]>eep  in  their  hearta  the  high  ideal  atnan 

Thigr  heard  with  yoo,  and  a«ver  oan  fi»ga^ 

•  •  • 

XXXa*  Blnee  than,  thionghidl  the  Jara  of  lift'a  routine, 
▲11  that  doWA-draga  the  apiiit'a  loftier  moodi 
I  have  been  aoolhed  by  fettowaUp  aatene 

Of  aiiigie  aoQia  wioi  heatren'a  own  ngnft  ettduadL 
Bat  look  wherever  I  may— belbre,  behind— 
I  have  not  found,  nor  n6w  expect  to  And, 
Another  auch  high-hearted  brotherhood 


▲STAirrAOU  OF  ENOLUH  xsviYEastttBS.'^Dn  Fotf's  SfpiM  Btrwmm,  IMH 
Thia,  I  am  nware,  la  not  predaely  the  iHteat  oppoitnni^  for  me  to  enter  into  * 
formal  defense  of  them  (the  UniversitieB  of  Oaml>ii<%e  and  Oxford),  or  to  expati- 
ate upon  their  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantagea,  npon  tboae  powerftal  oonecfr- 
Ivea  of  ahigidaiilry  and  fbewanlneaa  whieh  an  fonnd  in  the  attrtHon  of  mind 
agafaiat  ndnd  on  a  apot  when  dlffirent  cteaea  live  together  mder  a  system  of 
general  dlaolpline,~ttpon  the  force  of  established  rules  In  producing  eariy  hablta 
of  regularity  and  decorum,— upon  the  atrong  though  easy  yoke  that  la  thrown 
over  the  impetnoaity  of  youth,— upon  the  aalutary  influence  amoqg  well  im- 
preaaed  and  weH  diapoaed  young  men,  of  that  S^^kunm  (jifotU^fvl  eomumii$kip} 
which  iaao  beantiAillydeaeilbed,  and  ao  ftequantly  extolled  by  the  writen  of  aiw 
tiquity, — npon  the  propenaity  of  the  heart  nnaaaailed  by  can  and  nntainted  by 
selflihnaaai  to  form  the  beat  ipendahlpa  from  the  lieat  nwtlvea^v|»on  the  ganer- 
oua  sense  of  aiuune  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened  equals,  observing  the 
conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  not  as  a  showy  and  aitiflcial  ihahion,  bot 
aa  a  natural  aentlnMnt,  and  even  an  indlapenaabia  dnty^—4ipMi  the  goodly  eflbct* 
that  am  wroogfat  en  the  lem^  aa  watt  aa  taate,  by  the  daily  and  honiif  view  of  ed- 
ifleea,  agneable  ibom  eonvenienoe,  or  atrikittgllmai  magniikMnee,  or  venmable  tnm 
antiquity,  npon  the  dealn  which  plotnna,  atatnea,  Inacriptiona,  public  hamnguea, 
and  other  local  dreumatances,  may  excite  In  men  of  vivid  conceptlonB  and  glowing 
ambition,  not  merely  to  admin  but  to  perpetuate  and  io  shan  in  the  celebtity  of 
placea  adorned  through  many  aneoaaaive  §f!B^  by  many  bri^jht  luminariea  of  the 
sohoola,  the  pnlpit,  the  bar,  and  the  aenata,— upon  (he  tendency  of  weU-regulated 
amnaements,  and  wcU  directed  atudiea,  to  plant  within  oar  beaoma  those  attach* 
menta  to  the  aeat  of  our  education,  which  mi^  afterward  ekpand  into  the  loveof  our 
eountiy,— upon  the  ikcility  of  aooeaa  to  well  stond  libnnea,— upon  the  efioacy* 
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of  oral  imtractioD,  judicionaljr  and  diUgantlj  oommaDicaiod, — xnftm  the  oompe- 
titioas  that  will  arise  among  Btimber%  whose  jodgmeats  oo  the  qualificatiooa 
of  each  other  are  too  frequent  to  be  eluded,  too  impartial  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  weigbtj  to  be  slighted, — upon  the  institution  of  prises  for  eompositions  to 
be  recited  in  the  HalUof  Colleges,  or  the  Theatres  of  the  Universities,—- upon 
the  disttibiition  of  literary  distinctions  in  seasons  of  general  examination,— or, 
upon  the  oonnectioQ  of  other  academical  rewards,  lucrative  or  bonorarj,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  ezorileDoe.  Waving^  therelbre^  all  such  pertinent  and 
interestihg  tofics^  I  would  onlj  request  that  the  usefoloess  of  these  seoiinaries^ 
like  that  of  every  human  institution^  may  be  Judged  by  their  fruits. 

Dr.  Parr  quotes  passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to  support  hk  fiirorable  estimate  of  Eagliah 
University  Education.     Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  21),  says : 

The  Dumber  of  learned  nersons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  considerable; 
and  mote  cooveniences  ana  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  than  in 
any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one  powerftd  incentive  to  learning — ^I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  sort  of  mspiring  duty,  which  every  youth 
of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition  creates  to  himself,  by  reflecting 
that  be  is  placed  under  those  venerable  walls  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham- 
mood,  a  Bacon  and-  a  Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  oovxrse  of  scienoa^  and 
from  whence  they  soared  to  the  most  devated  heights  of  literary  fiime.  This 
is  that  incitement,  which  TuUy,  aooordii^  to  his  own  testimony,  ezperienoed 
at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  lau- 
rel-groves where  Plato  disputed.  But  there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  make  our  colleges  superior  to  all  places  of  educa- 
tion. Theee  institutions,  though  somewhat  fiJIen  from  their  primaiy  simplicity, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youtha; 
and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles^  pure  reHgioa 
is  ifo  where  saoie  stroogly  inculcated. 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oraUon  intended  to  have  been  spoken 
in  Oxford,  July  9,  1*773,  says: 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature^  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  sublime  or  uaeOil 
science  whksh  may  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  opes  to 
our  inspection.  The  surprising  fabric  of  this  visible  world  has  been  explained 
to  us,  not  by  conjectures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonstration;  the  works  of 
poets,  critics,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages^  are  here  made  accessible  and  fiuniliar  to  the  students  of 
every  ckos,  in  whose  minds  they  are  preserved  as  in  a  curious  nmositoiyv 
whence  they  may  at  any  time  be  extracted  for  the  honor  and  beDefil  of  the 
hamaD8peoie& 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  implied  aspersion 
of  Bishop  Warbarton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-education  with  his 
(Dr.  L's)  opportunities  of  academical  culture,  coniesses :— that 

He  had  beeu  educated  In  the  University  of  Qzlbrd ;  he  had  eivoyed  aU  the 
advantages^  both  pubUo  and  private^  whksh  that  fiunons  seat  of  learning  so 
largely  aflbrds ;  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  that  illustrious  society,  m  a 
well  regdlated  coarse  of  discipline  and  studies,  and  in  the  agreeable  aiid  im- 
proving commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars ;  in  a  society  where  emulation 
without  envv,  ambition  without  Jealousy,  contention  without  animosity,  incited 
Industry  and  awakened  genius;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowled^  and  a 
genuine  freedom  of  thought  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  fiHward,  by 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority ;  that  he  had  breatiied  there  the 
same  atmeqphere  wldoh  the  Hookera^  the  ChilUngwortfaa,  and  the  Lockss  had 
breathed  before. 
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EGBERT  LOWS. 

RoBBRT  Lows  was  born  in  Binghapi  in  1811,  and  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  high  honors  in  1833;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Magdalen  in 
1835,  and  became  tutor  at  Oxford.  After  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  in  1842,  he  practiced  law  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  sat  in  the  council'  of  that  colony  from  1843  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  1858  he  became  joint 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1852  to  1855 ;  Yice-Presi* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Paymaster  General  in  1855,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Education  Board  from  1859  to  1864.  He 
was  elected  member  from  Kidderminster  in  1852  and  for  Calme  in 
1859.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Gladstone 
in  1868.  He  was  the  author,  or  at  least  the  main  advocate,  of  the 
policy  of  paying  out  the  appropriations  for  primary  education  ae- 
cording  to  results  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches,  ascertained 
by  the  examination  of  the  schools  by  authorized  inspectors.  In 
Parliament,  and  with  his  pen,  he  ranks  with  the  advocates  of  a 
modern  curriculum. 

CLASSICAL  aiNJOATiON.* 

•It  seems  to  me,  if  one  can  fbrm  an  abstract  idea  of  what  oai^ht  to  be  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teaeh  a  person  erefy  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
timOi  to  discipline  his  mind.  But  as  the  period  darina  which  education  can  be 
commnnicated  is  ywj  shorty  we  most  qualiiy  tliat  view,  I  tlunk,  bjr  aajiog  that 
the  business  of  eduoation  is  to  teaoh  persons  as  much  of  that  which  it  is  im- 
portant they  should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  time^  and  with 
raferonoe  to  the  ordinary  fiumlties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  care 
should  be  taken  to  diadpline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  fiir  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  oonoeiTe  to  be  the  object  of  edueation.  Weli,  that  being  so,  you  see  a 
question  arises  of  verj  great  difficulty — ^What  is  it  most  important  that  peaons 
should  know?— and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  can  not  satisfhctorily 
soIto  the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to  oonsider — ^What  is  the  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  mkldle  and  upper  dasMS  of  this  country  7 
We  must  invent  for  ourwlves  a  sort  of  new  sdenoe — a  aeieace  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — ^in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  soales  all  the  difibreat  objects  of  human  knowledge^  and  dedde  upon  their 
relative  importance.  All  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  theie  is  nothhig  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance— not  of 
decrying  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  pufling  that — but  of 
takhig  as  fiu*  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  Jiuman  knowledge^  and  deoidiag 
what  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  first,  and  to  whkih  our  at> . 
tontiott  should  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  you  will  aUow, 
of  moat  enormous  difficulty.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
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wbich  maj  utSat  os  in  solmg  it  I  think  it  wHl  be  ftdmitted  by  aQ  wbo  hear 
me  that  as  we  live  in  a  oniTerae  oT  tTiings,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
o#  tl^nge  l*»>re  iapobMit  to  oi  thatt  Hie- kncuwUdgv  of  woKto.  tfa»  flntfthr 
niafttht an4 the ikit Ibw /TM*  ef  a  chWaniiiiaiiJo ate eaitflayed  ialeaniaf 
b^tti,  bot  a  g^eat  deal  raoce  in  Baking  itaalf  aoqnainted  with  the  worid  ifaan 
with  the  knowledge  of  language.  What  is  the  oider  of  Nature?  Nature  be- 
gins with  the  knowledge  of  things — ^then  with  their  names.  It  is  more  iiqpor- 
tsnt  to  know  what  a  thing  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  fake  an  easy^  illnstra* 
tion,  it  is  more  important  to  knowwliere  the  liver  is  sitaaled,  and' what  an  the 
pM&dplee  wbleb  aflbct  He  bealtfiy  aelkm,  tkaa  to  kiftoir  tliat  it  Is  caOe*  jKrar  ia 
Lain  or  Im;  m  Gffsefc.  I«o4  IMe  AfHisr.  Whelv  Ibwe  is  a  %ae^»ni  be- 
tureen  trae  an^frlse^  it  ifl  move  infortaat  to  know  whai  ia  feme  than  wbait  is 
fi|2se.  I^  is  SMire  ifnpoctant  to  know  the  hii^toiy  ef  £n|^d  than  the  mjthdk»- 
gies  of  iSreeee  and  Rome,  t  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
tiKiee  ^ansactibnk  out  c^  which  the  t»resehC  state  of  oQf  political  and  sbdaS 
rcAatkntt  hare-arisen,  Ihab  that  we  shoidd-know  aB  the  fites  and  kites  ef  aA 
tfte  godi  aad  geddksses  thai  aKs  eontiiaed  In  tienqprmle's  dk!lamai7.  Amm^ 
j^  aoooriiBg  to  mj  eKperieQoe-»l  faofe  ftbiags  are  better  managedr  ilow-^tre 
used  to  lean  a  gieat  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Oh^stian  religioa  ia 
tl^  schoohk  The  one  was  put  bjr  to  Sunday,  and  dismipsed  in  a  very  short 
time;  the  other  was  erery  dajr's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  ft  was  ibiloved 
oiit  Was  bj  tt6  meimd  agrteable.  The  lightest  sKpin^  the  name  or  history  df 
any  of  the  innummable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupitar  or  Mara'ihi^  M* 
lowed  by  a  fi)rm  and  degree  of  pnnMimeMI  wbidi  T  noTer  remember  being 
bMsMdvpeh  aay  oae^iRw  any  slip  is  dMuMy^  Their  fipmtlMnen,  I  Miifm  h 
thM:,  as  we  eaa  not  teaoh  people  every  thing;  It  Is  mere  important  that  wa 
should  tettoh  them  pnctk^  tUnga  than  qvecolaiiye  thmgs.  Tbe^  iiimt  be 
s^eoAkiiion,  and  there  most  be  pracioe^  bat  I  Ihhric  if  we  oea  not  da  both,  wv 
shoald  ratherkim  to  the  praetioel  side.  For  iastanesy  I  thiafc  it  aimiBspoi* 
taut  that  a  maa  sbonM  be  aMetowork  ookaaam  hi  aiitbmeltev  thaa  thai  be 
sbMd  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abeOaet  priadides  of  AtisMk^s  legist  aa4 
thatthemoodsoraayBogiamareiiel  soimportma  as  iha  role  of  Haee^  pias^ 
tiee,  and  heeplag  aetoaato.  If  we  nasi  dmose  tefbemaMer,  weabonid  turn 
td  the  practical  side.  One  more  nde  1  wiM  teatoro  to  sabnitr-4baf  ata  tar 
ixl  sB'-if  we  must  eheooe  ia  these  matten^  the  preseat  ia  mora  ImporfeHit  la  ai 
tfaaa  the  pasL  lustitntkma^  oommaaMes,  kiagdemo,  toantries^  with  whish  wir 
a^  dafly  bivagfal  into  eoatacC^  artf  nmra  taapaitMt  thaa  foatiluiiDa^  Mngionafc 
tM  cooatrie^  thai  have  ceaaed  to  efldot  ht  af  wards  of  8^000  yearn.  I  wffl 
pttrsae  tide  lopio  ao  ftrther« 

Having  made  these  genend  obeervaMoba  aa  mj  HMe  eaafclbutiea  lawarii 
the  taw  sokmeeaf  poaderattea  or  measofamaai  wMeh  lamaaoiaai  lainai^ 
to  enable  at  to  compare  one  bianeb  of  kaowMger  wf th  aaolher,  I  will  f«tooe4^ 
THfh  your  permiiMleii,  to  faqulre  bepw  Air  the  edncrtiea  of  the  mUUIs  and  appst 
ika»ps  eoniwpoods  with  Ihia  idea  WHbaul  gaiag  Inta^Mai^I  raaysaytha 
prtndpal  BQbJecCi  of  «dacatiOtf— I  doi't  say  In  Scotch  Unitersilies^  tar  yaa  sia 
mere  Sberal  than  we  aite  In  Baghrnd^  though  ataa  la  yoar  aaivarsitieo  tiol 
qidle  sulftcienily  so^ta  Ottbud  and  Cambridge  are  aaalgffioBl  iiallwaiii^  sad 
wbat  are  callsd  the  learned  languages — ^via.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  stadTi  Mdajn akn^ 
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lated  to  train  the  mind  to  itrivt  bibito  of  reiaooiag,  Mid  habits  of  doee  and 
BUBtained  attention,  ^ut  these  are  the  synthetioal,  not  the  analytical  mathe> 
matioa.  Consider  to  what  thia  form  of  atudjr  trains  a  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytical^*  Ha  takes  hia  oomIimioo  for  granted,  and  then 
inyeetigates  the  oonditioda  tt]^«»  which  it  reals.  Wd^  ibat  is  not  a  good  wa j 
of  reasoning.  Th»  beat  m^r  of  rsaaoiiuig  ia  to  llx  upon  j^dplas  and  foda 
and  see  what  ooaieluaioii  they  give  yoi^  and  Hat  to  begsa  with  a  eeodnsion  aad 
see  what  prinoipiea  or  lacta  yo«  may  bo  able  tafieh  up  is  order  to  support  il< 
Then  any  one  who  luw  gone  through  this  trainSi^  knows  thai  you  go  by  stepo. 
One  understanda  atep  by  step,  but  the  wheto  ¥eiy  often  etfldaa  our  grasp,  aad 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  oonchision  without  kaewiag  how.  We  see  eaoh 
step  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  bow  wo  arrived  at  the  oondnsioni.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  sense  too  easy,  beoauae  each  step  ia  easy ;.  and  in  the  other  it 
ia  too  difficult,  because  it  is  an  immense  straiA  on  the  Bund  to  grasp  the  wholo 
eflbct  of  what  ia  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  alao^  that  parhapa  the  most 
usafiil  lesson  a  man  can  leom  ia  the  estimation  of  probabilitioa  and  siiting  of 
evidence.  But  this  ia  wholly  excluded  ttoat  mathematics^  wbich  deal  purelj 
with  necessary  truth.  Therefore^  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton^  that  a  mind  formed  upoa 
this  kind  of  stu4y  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  creduliiy  and  8oep> 
ticism,  and  ia  little  tramed  to.  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  ths 
probftbilitiea  and  the  possibiUti^  affecting  our  dai^  lifo^  npoa  which,  for  moro 
than  upon  abstract  reasonings  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  hera 
mention  in  illostralbn  what  waa  said  by  a  gceal  jud^s  of  msn  aad  ability — lUt^ 
poleon  Buonaparteu  He  took  for  one  of  hia  minislena  La  Place  one  of  tbs 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him—**  Ho  was 
a  geometer  of  the  firat  rank ;  but  whasa  only  idea  of  trsnsaotiag  the  business 
of  his  department  waa  with  rsforenoe  to  the  differential  and  integral  calcukis." 
Now,  I  paas  on  to  the  other  study  that  ia  the  prinoipaJl  oocnpation  ef  out 
youth,  and  that  ia  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  (j^reek  languagea,  and  the  bistoiy, 
sqienoe,  geographyi  and  mythology  oonnected  with  them— *the  principal  stndj 
being  language,,  and  the  real  on\y  acoeswms  to  it.  Now,  it  strikes  one^  ia  the 
first  instanan,  it  is  mthar  a  nairow  view  of  educalioo  that  it  should  be  devoted 
n^ly-— I  had  almost  said  exclusively — to  the  anpiisiUon  of  any  language 
whatever*  I<»ngnage  ia  the  vehide  of  thoug^t^  and  when  thought  and  knowU 
edge  are  present,  it  is  desirableas  the  meana  of  oonvsyiay  1^  It  is  aot  a  thhig 
to  be  substituted  for  it — ^it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre-supposes  knowledge  of 
things^  and  is  only  useftil  whaie  that  knowledge  ia  attained  for  the  purpose^ 
namely,  of  communicating  It  I  wiM  i«ttlars  te  read  *  few  Imes  ftom  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I  say;  I  rihcmld  only  weaken  the  thonght  if  I  attempted  to 
state  the  eflbci  ef  Ihstti.  The|(  afa  140  orlGO  yean  old)  amd  that  only  shows 
yoQ  how  abnsss  and  mtotakes  may  be  poiiiled  o«t  in  the  most  tigenons  Un* 
gttsge,  and  wfih  the  moit  eendktttve  reAseniftg,  aid  yei  tiiey  amy  ressain  «lt^ 
nnoaredfor:-^ 

W«di  wa  BMA**  ffov|M«{  wold*  «•  Miea 
,WkM  r«MQD  dovMUl,  like  tke  BtBoUn  leCUr, 
Po(nU  him  two  wmy^  the  nafrower  »  the  bettor. 
PHetd  At  fbe  door  of  kamfnt  yo^th  t»  gaidt^ 
Wii  at^if  aaUr  M  ta  iMndl  toe  eM% 
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To  Mk,  to  fVMi,  to  koow,  m  tktf 
Af  hocj  opsin  Uio  quick  •priofi  of  i 
Wo  ply  Uio  noiDory,  wa  lood  the  bimin. 
Bind  rebol  wit,  aod  double  ehoin  on  chalo, 
OooiiM  tho  thoufht,  to  ozeieiM  Um  braolh. 
And  keap  than  in  tka  pala  af  woadi  tin  daath. 

I  think  it  te  a  poor  and  imperfect  conception  of  education  that  ithooM  limit  it 
to  the  learning  of  an/  langnagea  whatever ;  tmt  surely  if  we  are  to  make  Ian* 
gnage  the  whole  or  a  part  of  education,  it  ahonld  he  the  language  which  we  are 
moat  concerned  with ;  and  I  must  he  permitted  to  say  that  in  my  science  of 
ponderation  I  think  English  has  a  prior  claim  oyer  Latin  and  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  bat  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  are  bronght  up.  Latin 
is,  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhera 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  very  great  importance.  But  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature — ^the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean — knew  no  language  but  their  own.  The  Bo- 
nians  knew  Just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  Ian* 
guages.  Learning  the  language  is  a  Joke  compared  with  leamhig  the  grammar. 
The  g^mmar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit,  Heine,  who  said—"  How  fortunate  tlie  Bonums  were  that  they  had  not  to 
I6am  the  Latin  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  neyer  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world."  Montaigne,  800  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  foroibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  colloquially,  ^*  without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,"  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
But  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  is  said  "you  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,"  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammars, 
which  be  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which  he^foigets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter ;  it  seems  to  be  considered  very  fine  to  learn  somethfaig 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good — 

Tba  laofmfii,  aapaaioliy  tka  daad. 

Tka  ■cianBM,  aqiaeially  tka  aheU—j 
Tka  aiti,  at  laait  aB  aaak  at  aaoM  ka  aaid 

To  ka  tka  BMMt  lanato  fioaa  aawwoB  vaa. 

It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  can  not  be  good  diaoipline  for  the  mind  unless  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useleaa  in  fliture  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  my.  There 
iano  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderful  felid^  of  expression ;  but 
what  is  more  beautiful,  more  refined,  or  will  exereise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  ibund  in  IC  Prevost  Paradol,  Sainte  Beuve^ 
and  other  French  writers?  Tliere  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  better  subject  than  French  prose.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  be  will  bo 
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aUe  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  laughing* 
stock  to  eTef7bodjr;  but  this  would  be  too  useAil,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  the  Greek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  thirty.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  tbem  a  race  of  sophists;  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  wiqr ;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  haye  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  i^ystem.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  knots  that  haye  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  princtples — ^If  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  the  verb,  and  a  verb 
should  always  govern  the  aocusative-~and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
— eveiy  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie^  and  a  language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyse  it  into  rules.  But,  gen* 
tlemen,  language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — like 
a  tree  or  a  plant ;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — ^you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  re* 
fleet,  you  will  find  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules^  whose  exceptions  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations^  and  of  which  you  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not 

Laiitii  Vertificatian. 
'  There  is  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  vereea. 
I  do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
bling verses^  and  yet  yean  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us 
tp  write  Latin  verses,  whksh,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
from  different  authors,  tlie  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  votms  I  could  not  construe  my- 
selC  This  of  course  gives  a  most  unfoir  predominenoe  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  lifo.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  all  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin. 
f  erses.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  systeo),  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it.  Another  absurd  thing  is  this — ^I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  lan- 
guage when  he  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  wlio  writes  grammatically  and  sensibly.  This  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that— 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
Qorrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleeps  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  eveiybody  wlio  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
thehr  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  K  .Aschylua 
eame  to  lifo  again  he  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses ;  and 
as  for  Homer,  I  am  quite  certain  he  did  nol  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  aooosative  case;  and  yet  the  best  boun  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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tft  this  profideM  attdyais  o^  wortes  prodoood  fcf  mail  %tk&Af  meoMcloag  of  A# 
tcilafl  W6  ara  endosTOfiii^  to  dmw  £Nmb  tiMni. 

Ancient  btetofy  fa  ft  YM^r  inpottaDt  Bictttf,  ind  a  l^ij  beiUtlAil  tMfy  \  iMI 
ft  fa  not  so  importBttt  as  modem  Mslofy,  and  H  doea  Ml  b«ar  Aearif  m  moA 
tipon  oQr  tranflBcCfoBfl.  Oonaider  what  It  ift  Anciml  falslory  Ikaa  Mit  liv» 
pha9ee-*4ha  one  fa  a  OMnarehy,  tte  crtlier  fa  a  mo^eipdltf.  fbe  iiotioD  of  * 
targe  cxyiniu  unity  ezfatfa^  by  viftcw  of  tfce  pttnciple  of  ftpveaentatioB-**^  • 
^ulaf  govemfDeat  extended  beyond  fte  Dnita  of  a  aiagle  towii--4B  a  VUiag 
that  never  entered  into  flie  minds  of  the  ancient^  ao  that  tie  beat  years  of  oa» 
fives  are  spent  fai  stndying  hfaiory  in  wbidi  thai  which  makes  the  diflbr«ooa 
between  modem  history  and  andont  ■  4he  leading  characlefistio  of  onr  aoderf 
•>— Chat  principle  of  represBntstlon  wlddi  has  made  It  poodble  in  some  degree  tor 
fecoQcflo  the  existence  of  a  hiye  ooontiy  witb  the  exiatenoe  of  a  oartai» 
lonount  of  fheedom-^was  utterly  tmknown.  The  Rotnan  Empire  was  eata^ 
Bshed,  from  tSie  necessity  of  the  eaae^  becanse  when  Rome  became  too  lai^  ti> 
be  a  mtmicipelity,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Gesar-*- 
a  tytant-^over  tfie  whole  of  It,  and  the  Idea  of  aendtng,  as  we  dionld  do^  rapr«» 
setttatives  of  the  dilRBfent  pfovinoes  tef  meet  hi  Bome^  and  oenank  updi  tiia 
general  wettne  of  the  Empire,  neter  oeeorred  to  them.  That  was  not  kaowM 
at  that  Ume.  Hist  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  yeaffa  later.  And  yel «» 
atudy  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  fa  the  leading^  diaraetav* 
fatio  of  modem  history,  the  beat  time  of  our  Uib  fa  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  fa  tbmwn  away,  bat  It  fa  melaiidioly  to  reioet  that  tfafa  hlatoiy  fa 
taught,  not  as  an  a^nnct  but  as  a  subatitiito  Ibr  modem  hfatoiy.  If  a  man  haa 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  medtaeval  hlstoiy,  it  fa  hnportant  that  be  ahoaM 
fiave  this  knowledge  of  ancient  hbtery  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it;  ln^ 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  be  has  not  the  means  of  oompariaon.  It  fa  qmMi 
then  by  itaelf  That  state  of  thbgs  baa  ntterly  passed  awajr.  It  perfahe^ 
never  to  fetura,  with  the  ftdl  of  tbe  Roman  Bmpfre^  and  on  its  miaa  sprung  np 
d  new  state  of  things-^tho  Ibndd  system  and  tbe  polity  of  the  Middle  Agei^ 
which  ripened  into  the  preacflt  state  of  tliing&  Of  aU  tlial  oor  youth  ara 
taught  notMng^hey  know  nothbg  of  It  The  auldacl  to  never  brought  betai 
llhem,  and  their  sto^  fa  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  faifiriguea  of  pec^ 
i^ubliOB,  the  whole  maas  of  WfakA  would  haidly,  perbapa,  amount  to  aa  tatuf 
peojAe  as  af«  in  tiifa  great  dtf  .  There  fa  a  well-knowft  paoiiage  In  a  letter  Iqr' 
Servlus  Sulpidus^  one  of  dcm^s  friends,  In  whfah  be  endeavtM  to  console  hloi 
for  the  death  of  hfa  daughter  Tullia.  Tfafa  fa  a  translatfon  of  it:— '^Behiad  ma 
lay  JSginai  betbre  me  Megmm,  on  my  right  Fteus;  on  my  left  Gorinth ;  tlMsa 
cities,  once  so  flouriiftdng,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demoUsbed  beibro  my  eyaa.  I 
thought,  'Are  we  little  mortafa  afflicted  when  one  of  ua  perishes,  whose  Sft 
must  at  any  rate  be  brfelj  when  in  one  phoe  Be  the  coipaea  of  ao  ma^ 
towns?'*'  Well,  that  fa  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  bean  fai 
the  same  place,  and  also  bad  my  thoughts,  and  I  tiionght  how  many  ifretrtPMk 
ble  years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  leaminir  tbo  wan,  and  ilialn^ 
triguea,  and  the  revohitions  of  these  UtHe  towns,  the  wfacile  of  wfak^  may  ba 
taken  hi  at  a  single  glance  ftt>m  the  AcropoMa  of  Athens,  aad  would  not  maka 
a  decently^sized  Engliah  county,  ttbink  ttiat  refleettett  maat  ibrea  itself  ott 
ttie  mhid  of  any  one  who  baa  gone  to  dfMoe^  and  has  aeoo  the  WQBdeifl4p 
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BDull  scale  on  wbicb  these  repoblics  are  laid  out,  to  wlaoh  tke  earlier  jeara  of 
lufl  life  were  almost  ezcluaively  devoted. 

There  is  aisotiier  great  Ihtdt  ia  tfaii  excloaive  direction  of  the  mind  of  youth 
to  antiqiiitj',  and  thai  is,  that  their  eonceptlon  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  ia  oar  leading  coneepiion  in  the  prooant  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
yon  will  find  any  where  In  the  study  of  antiqufly  that  wbich  is  now  in  eyery* 
body'a  mouth^>the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  andenta  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  pannaaent  fixed  qmmtity— 4h«t  it  could  not  be  in- 
QTsaaed — ^tbat  it  was  to  be  sought  ibr;  and  if  a  snan  wanted  to  seek  for  knoiH- 
adge  he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature,  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyse  and  inquire^  but  he  put  on  hia  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  aa  fitf  as  be  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wiae  man  tbeiu  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it.  That  was  the 
case  with  Phito,  and  almost  all  tha  gfeat  nen  of  antiquity.  Now  it  ia  no  small 
flmlt  of  the  Bttodam  system  of  education  that  It  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  qf  modem  aoeiety'^that  la,  not  to  lack  at  thinga  as  statkmary,  but  to  lock 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  ftv>m  better  to  worae,  aa  tha  case  inay'be—*an  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  oeaaea,  akbough  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  It 
•very  day.  That  conception  la  entirely  wanting  In  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  ia  not  too  much  to  aak  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
Wore  we  give  ao  much  tisse  to  study  the  state  of  flodety  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won't  detain  you  with  any  diacussion  in  thia  plaoe  on  the  monii 
and  metaphysics  of  the  andeata.  I  suspect  that  they  knew  aa  much  of  the 
aaental  sciences  aa  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less;  and,  with- 
eat  speaking  disrespectftil^  of  them,  we  nay  say  this,  th«t  no  two  of  them 
bad  the  same  <^inion  on  the  same  sul^ect  Than  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  ancients.  Every  man  ia  expected  to  know  how  many  Archons 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  doee  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treaa- 
ujry  there  are  in  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  fiwms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  iams 
and  iDstitutions-— things  ezoeasivaly  repul^ve  to  the  young  mlnd-<-things  only 
valuable  for  comparfaig  with  our  own  inatitatioui^  of  which  ho  ia  kept  pro 
ft^undly  ignorant. 

AnaimU  Oeography. 

A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  aodents,  these  things  muat  be  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  bow  much  modem  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge?  There  Is  nothing  in  whteh  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I  shall  Just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Take,  for  instance,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  cdonies  of  Australia  are.  The  isUnd  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  It  in  Che  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. I  remember  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
—I  win  not  mention  hia  name — who  made  a  speech  in  which  it  was  quite 
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manifest  to  me  tbmt  be  tbougfat  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  month  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  bigbar  up  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
you  his  name  yon  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  a*e  going  to  make  an  ezpe* 
dition  to  AbysBinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  naiure  of  the  coantiy. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  itf  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known  abont 
it  A  great  many  men  have  trareled  there^  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  otost  men  can  do  to  And  it  on  the  map,  and  yeij 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it  I  have  amused  myself  trying  lo  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Qondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there,  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  lo  know 
where  it  is  aa  to  know  that  Halicamassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
tliere  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Volscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Borne. 
There  is  another  illustimtion  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  we  might  have  hoped  better  thmgSb  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cave.  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  wss  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  mehincboly  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  ahned  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men,'education  is  a  preparation  Ibr  actual  liie,  and  I  ask  you — though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  fai 
some  degree— whether  they  really  in  any  degree  flilflU  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  be  discounts  a 
nuin*s  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  }t  But  what  we  are  taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  mncli  placed  upon  words^  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  wrote  600  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  ss  good  as  the  formeh  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  predudes  tlie  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

DeflfciefieieB  in  (he  EdueaHtm  ef  a  PtMie  School  or  Unkeniiy  Man, 
I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  be  in  total  ignorance  o£  He  probably  wUl  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arteries  and  the  vein^  and  be  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  JSe  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic^  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  through  life ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  aocounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entiy,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  clear  writing^ — ^perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  business  can  possess — is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per* 
fectly  deficient  in  spelling. '  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  flrst-dass 
honor,  and  in  his  essay — a  most  excellent  English  essay — ^there  were  forty-six 
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mis-flpelliDgs.  He  maj  know  nothing  of  the  modern  geography  of  bis  own 
country ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  hietory  of  BngUind.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uni* 
yeraity,  and  who  became  a  contribotor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
he  should  illustrate  some'  fiict  by  reference  to  Lord  Melboume*s  Ministry.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  Irnow  nothing  whatever 
of  modem  history — ^how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect  He 
need  know  nothing  of  mediaeval  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  have  flowed  flxNU  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  ftom  «bsttrdly-exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  eveiry  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  igpiorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  lieiws  and  antiquities  of  Qreece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day*s  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever. We  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutious  can  give  him  ?  He 
studiea  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  eatlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  be  knows  nothing 
of  them ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  fbrefhthers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  In  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poets  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Tlien  as  for  modem 
languages  >^There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  EngliA  is  to  have  a  prei^nce  over  modem  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  sis 
ftr  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  flrst-dass  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  Frendi  or  Geraian ;  and  if  the  waiter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  neariy  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Highland  hin,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means-  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deAdencSes  are  undoubtM ;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painfbl  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modem  history,  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  are  modem  history  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistty  is 
expanding  before  us— with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
•xiatoneo    with  the  wonderAil  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 
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malS)  and  all  tboae  nohta  miMe§  and  speculationa  wbi^  tra'tfie  gloiy  and  dia> 
linotion  and  life-blood  of  the  Ua»  m  whkk  we  Uwe,  and  of  wbi^  o«r  jooth 
femaio,  almoat  wiUiout  axoaption,  lataUgr  igRManlf  It  ia  Mft  loo  miKh  to  atjr, 
Utat  tha  raao  who  beooiaea  roally  wall  educated  moal  baipn  liia  eduoatioa  idker 
k  haa  dosed.  Altar  aU  bad  been  done  lor  Urn  that  tba  pteeaoi  ailaerablap  ooft* 
tiaated,  axtd  poor  ayotem  ean  do,  be  baa  to  bcgki  and  edoeato  bknaelf  over 
.  again,  with  a  feaUog  tbat  be  haa  waaled  tbe  beak  and  iMak  pnobna  yaan  of 
.bia  life  on  tbings  neilber  uaelaaa  nor  unproQtaMe  in  tbcnaae^rea,  but  wbioh  waie 
4be  mere  by-jpatba  or  afpanagea  to  Ibe  knAwMga  wlnab  aonatiMtoa  tbe  «Mntal 
of  a  man  of  arnditloA. 


^ow  are  we  to  accoant  for  tbia  phenomenon — ^bow,  with  phyaical  science  in 
die  state  that  it  i^  with  such  a  history  as  otirs^  with  auch  a  literature  aa  oun, 
with  such  a  literature  aa  tbat  of  modem  £ura(>e  belbre  \i%  we  should  turn  aai<lB 
'flfom  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  orastii 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  yeaia? 
Bow  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
Tault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
versities  were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Kodem  bialofj 
bad  not  begun;  media&val  histoiy  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annala of 
monkish  chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not  in  exiatenoe  at  all;  and  Ibere 
really  was  notlilng  to  direct  the  mind  exc^t  Latin  and  Greek,  and  AriatoteUan 
logic.  No  blame,  therefore,  .attaches  to  tboae  noble  and  pbilanthropic  peraoiy 
who  made  these  ibundations.  The  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  tbe  imnei«9 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  Ibund  means  to  expand  tbe  ot^ecta  to  whieb 
;fhese  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion,  l^or  dooa  any  blame 
attach  to  our  UniTersities,  considered  atrictly  aa  auclw-meaping  by  a  UoiTev> 
aity  a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  teat  the  advanoement  of  its  pupila;  ba* 
cause  our  TJniyersities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  aura,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  tbe  bJame  Ilea  witb 
the  Government  of  this  country,  because  tlieae  endowments  whwh  are  now  ex- 
clusively given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinifliv 
public  property,  for  the  us^  of  wliich  the  State,  aa  repreaenting  tbe  pabUo^  if 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowmenta  ahonld  anawsTt 
they  should  be  let. alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  onr  boaipess  to  reform  tbank 
Kow  wliat  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  tbat  they  answer  ia tbi»-4h^  giv9 
an  enormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  toe  stu^y  of  tbe  dead  lafr 
guages,  and  of  pure  matbematica,  Well^  the  atndiea  of  tlie  dead  langnageiii 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  atudies,  and  if  tbat  waa  iJl  I 
would  not  object  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  tbe\f  first  efleot  ia  to  give  % 
j;»remium  to  these  studies,  their  coUatoral  and  lar  ioare  important  effect  it  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  tboae  other  studiea  wbioh  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  In  education.  If  a  yoong  man  has  talent 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  aa  any  young  man  ia  apt  to  be,  and  wanta  to  tnra  bii 
talent  to  advantage,  aoppoae  lie  devotee  himself  to  physioal-  science  in  Oxfoi^ 
he  can  gain  a  first-dass,  wha,tover  good  that  wiU  do  Urn,  But  tbere  ia  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him;  whereas,  if  he  gave  tbe  aame  tr9i4^  to  Latin  and 
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FGnek^lia  migfak  be  a  Nlow  of  half  «  doiMi  dilTeraiit  oolloyw  witb  the  moti 
.pecfeot  ease.  How  oan  jaa  ezpeot  Ihaao  studies  to  get  fair  play^  when  they 
.are  eo  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  eodowmeuts,  amoonliag 
-to  about  half  a  miUioQ  annoally,  is  throvm  iato  the  edale  of  the  deed  langnagM^ 
and  the  stndy  of  pare  mathematiosf  •  Thefiuilt  lies,  therefoM^  with  the-' Qet- 
ernment^  which  has  not  relbnned  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  Wtt 
-.appears  to  me^  is  that  tliese  endowmeots  shoold  be  emandpated  flom  this  nai^ 
'  row  applieatioii,  so  that  the  eoAohmeiits  that  are  to  be  obtained  fbr  leamili^, 
.oaay  be  impartially  cHstribated  among  ail  the  bmoohes  of  human  knowledge 
•not  proecribiag  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  aBuded,  but  not  giying  (hem  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest.  * 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventdfe 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit  There  is  a  foundation  whidh 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools:  The  remedy 
-is  in  the  hands  of  parentb ;  but  these  sohoob  haire  got  a<  good-will  such  as  ii6 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got  A  man  that 'has  -been  at  a  sdiooi, 
•however  l)adly  taught  he  iias  been,  however  nnieh  he'has  been  flogged,  always 
;goea  away  with  an  alTeetion  for  it  He  foiYsts  his  troubles.  It  is  a  ^e  tlMiik 
Appears  to  us.  all  wwy  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  16 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himsel(  but  by  his  son,'  he  always  sends  hfan  there. 
-No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a  4hir  stage  and  no  fovor  for  all  the  dillbrent 
tfarancbes  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  i(8el£  Do  not  misunderstand 
msL.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Qovemment  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  we  must  fix  upon  a  fow  elementaiy  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
alL  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  thefa*  children  should 
leamu  But  then  the  State  .should  stand-  impartial,  and  not  by  eiiidowmentii 
fleosssarily  force  education  into  theee  channels,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
ijid,  therefore^  what  I  would  preas  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowmtata 
flbottld  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — physical  seienoej  modem  histoiT', 
finglish  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  andent  literature^  ancient  hls- 
lory,  ancient  philosophy,  all  a  ftir  and  equal  start 

:  Ton  will  say,  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  donef  I  don't  prasume  to  9$^ 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it^  but  I  can  tell  you  one  way  it  can  be  dene, 
foecanae  I  have  done  it  myself  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writenhips  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Oreek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  veiy  merito- 
riouit  candidates-— gendemen,  for  instance^  coming  fkom  the  Scotdi  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfolly  hi 
tiassics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
you  as  being  necessary  to  do.  Jn  order  to  isolve  the  problem  of  education,  t^ 
witb  the  assistance  of  Lord  ICacaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scale 
Whteh  has  slnCe^  with  very  Kttle  diange,  been  the  scale  Upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is,  we  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
ef  that  a  wett-ednceted  man  could'  leam^    We  took  i^  the  languages :  we  took 
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^BlNN9»||  It^  %W|[  Ih^ 9ri«0ip«l  btlttoto 9C pkyiMl  MiMM^  we  look  Urinf , 

1^  ^fm».»^nm9B  k«r«tlMi«»«an»ilt#4  tqwftr  •ai  iiii^  to  tkft  bsBeteiT 

Die dj(Q9 p %i>iir of  thft <)mi4  lm>gvgc»  ig«  g«T»lbeQi«ll  «toaterV«Bdte 
U^Bgi^  Bp  %(  a#  ( linp^  Mk  Vorke4  pcflfeiyUy  iwoo^y  «»d  wUh  perfeot  i 
lf9Wi.  I  mj  ■WO^Mtg^  tjM.  kki4  «b^4  ko  4oiii»iC  wo  a«i  to  w&htm 
mentB  so  as  to  place  all  stndiei  on  a  leTel,  ««<1  tkta  Itfr  the  teat  iludy  wl».  I 
^llflN^%9rotap4V>  uiflMenpe  ||ie  deoiita  of  pareDt%MI  ahoold  gtro  to  tibem 
SA  ^bfl^  BO  iB4upevie9V  ^  cbooao  o»o  Btndy  more  tiiaa  anotlitt,  bvt  aJiav 
Ihi^  IP  ^jto  iKhateif F  mx  IjlRa  beat  Aad  I  thnk  jom  wonld  flpdtefttbs 
pqMioanftit^lttf  l«^  iwaaa,  Iba  4i9oah  paiti  of  OaMk  choraaea,  and  Ijbe 
«)>l!linM^  fvAMii  ^  9:aiBMpa^.aiu)k  aa  are  giraft  in  tlia  lAtim  Mbmt  iaoaB% 
\gm4  foi?  t)^  «a».  ff  pnb^  achoolfl^  wonlct  bagia  taab^te;  and  tbe paapli 
woi9M.tbiB^i|iaMtar  to  kaov  aoaMUuBg  af  tba  world  aroiud  tbeaa,  aoao** 
Ifilpg  ^boi»^  tbf  .hiatpiy  of'tbek'  0V9  ooantvy,  aoaMtlMav  about  thair  own  bodl« 
ipAUm  0W9  a^vla^  Dun  it  yi  to  deroto  themaeheaaamii^y  to  the  atnd^  o#l^ 
ljt#aiti»»Qrtb»ieyiblica»f  Qiaaee  asd  Eobo^ 

Tbe  time  bi»  g9^e  paat  etidanH^whM  tbe.  bigher  olnaaw  caa.  hope  by  aiy 
l^jUp^ct  U|0iienoe^  eit^r  of  piopef^  ar  ooeijoioa  oT  afiy  load,  to  disaci  4« 
omm  ^  piablio  ^flblit  ?owier bM  paMed  outtof  tM«  baada,  wd  wbat  tbff 
4^  Bwiflfc  b^  4oB#  bj  Iba^  infioeooe  of  aopetlor  edopatfon  and  ai^aiior  <9>M«a^ 
tj/o^l  bf  tfep  ia/^oeiioa  of  smdA  oves  nM^^^tboiaigii  aad  aigpiatof  Ifae-jlb 
^Vigfa^  toonannai^di"  wbich  navev  fiula  being  leaogBiaad  wbarevar  U  ia  tni^y 
t(9fted^  UTelV  tbao,  genttemen,  bow  ia  tbi»  Mb«lrlft  be  dona?  iattbyaa«r 
1M^^lf1^9iJ^m1kn,^.t|b^9^9lm9S^  waalthiet  plaaioa  of  tbe  eoci«liy  to  th* 
iHfitoiy  oC  tbaat;0)4  langongea  a»d  tboao  V^agaa  iapab]lo%  oC  lAicb  wockbig 
^lai^  9(9iiep  bean),  witb  vvbJcb  tb^ay  ai:e  naier  breast  in  ooalaol  n  any  of  tbaii 
%IMnb  m4  ef  wbiobi  ftoat  tbe  naoeaaity  of  tho  caae,  Hmy  know  aoUigt  li 
it  not  better  that  gentlemen  abi^d  Irbov  tbo  tbmga  i^bidi  tbe  woriEing  apm 
Va^mf  only  bnonr  Ibeoi  b^biite^  bataao  in  tbak  painolpfeaaiid  ip  tbair  dataila. 
w^Jbat  tbiy  wy  ba  abH  in  tMr- intaroov^^  apdt  tbair  aonflMfoo  wH)i 
t^  aaaar^  tbo  aqpatforftyoiar tbaai  wbiab  g<ea^  i^Hlganwia 
aura  to  giro,  and  tooonpier  ba^ds  by  m^ana  of$  wMet  amid  moia  enUghtaaad 
ookiralionaomaof  tbo  ii)0Qeaoavhiabtbeybaialpat  bypoiitiaalcbangaT  I 
Qo^feai,  Sot  myaaU;  tbat  nsbj^netat  i  talk  with,  an  ipteDiganft  wori^nan,  ao  4mi 
imai  bainif  abb  toaaaarl  aniy  aooh  8npanoiilO<^  I  an  alwaiys  torwented  witb  tha 
oo!aoeption»  "Wbat  %  QmI  %  man.  ai^nat  thipk  mo  wbn  beflnda  ma,  npoii  wboaa 
adnpatipn  tbonsaada  of  pound*  ba w>  baeni  aftan^  nHtf  1  j  ignonui^.  oC  te  maHan 
wt^obeypaoe^QotfM^eobuniawitii'ibNib  ba.  natqpally  ttoka  oyeiy  adnpala< 
maa  on^t;  to  kioow*'*  I  tbink  ttia  ongbUt  ^PiPT  ^ )!».  roajangad,  Thotowav 
daffw  01^14  i(^  ^  tt^ffPsM  iff  4iPfN«^  Tfca^f 

aho^ld  also  bo  adneaiM  tha,t  V^y  i9^y  ^p^aaoi^  ai|d  4»^  W.4i  bij^arcaUjinp 
tjpn  wbf»n  tt^iy  9eat  it»-  an^  tfaa  bigby  qjinoaa.  pngbt.to  b^edwaM  in  atvuy 

#4i^%iipii  t»  wbioKb  if  H  ii;af»  ^i«a  tQt  tlMDitj^ 
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By  tkt  act 'to  mtk.e  ptwrMow  for  tt«good  goit«RiAiiibaii4«KftHHlai«C 
the  Unlvenltj  of  Oxford^  of  186i,  and  tte  Mttbu-of  tte CMmOntoiieM  sp^ 
polnlwl  lo  adiaUiiiler  il>  pW)nlitoita,  a  mtm  4l»««aSi^  Body  itas  ovesftoAt  asd  a 
aariat  of  mM§nim  haira  tern  UMM^twatad  ttf  wUch  (^  HadUfctdeaJt  an4 
crvao  aatagMlalta  aetloft  aad  laiga  Kiauaiiaa  of  aavtnal  Orilegaa  am  in  tha 
way  of  being  anbordinated  to  tie-  pmnn^^AnmetmUmk^  all  HkaMI  itvdla^ 
and  IMS  oldeal  iiatftattoii  of  learnli^  In  thoBiMskrUlea,  kulead  or  ^^ 
log  a  nereaggNgiatlaK  of  nafvatr  ackolanUi^  and  pfltnU  iniwiMili,^  la  bai^ 
eomioff  a  trnly  National  Univenity. 


Thi  UinmaiTT  la  a  corpoiaia  body  known  for  agfMbyi  thaatiyla  of  2V 
<^awnrftoV  Majran^  aarf  SOmlgn  ^  rta  Crn<aiwl<iy  <|f  Chi^w^  aad  in  ita  palpatio 
foim  embcnoaa  twenty  CoUigea  and  Ave  Ha%aU  the  GoUi^  being  eo^ 
bflidiot-  ffOTenaBd  earh  bs  Ita  onrn  Haad  andalatntaa In  irittirf  ^t*^w ^  iti 
ownioirie^ 

Bj  tb*  Afli  of  U6d  <Im  aflalw  «f  tha  Unfcranlty  ara  adainlatacad  by 

IAa  JbMM  a/  CbnaMMolioiftr    ThW  aoaaiata  oif  Beflaatik  aJthiir  naomaKa 

tan  of  ArtaammwrwaKiJtyiwmteatMO  jpeaaa  faonthaaadof  Ilia  Tannin 

iUl  thA  liOUHrtag,  if  inanbaai  of  Oonvoaatton^  am  JkgmiimM  glmmm: 
BralMaort;  Oeotora  of  tfWKj  Facnftf  laildffMt  In  tlM  Uaiveralty;  Heada  of 
CnlliMfii  and  Halla.  nt  in  thciy  tftntiTTt  ^hT*ff  ^nnffT  *  ll«rteni<xf  tiM  Sohoolai 
Chnaoia  and  yaani  of  CatteMn 

To  maka  a  Hovaa^  tha  pvetanaa  oif  tlia  Cbanaettor  or  VfearCbanoettar  or 
m»  of  Ua  Dapntlaai^anA  9i  tba  tw«  Braotom  or  tMr  Mapffctlia  OepnU«^ 
«Dda<  mtaia  otbat  Ba0Mitfft  la  ffwiplN^ 

Tba  tmitin^it  of  tbla  Hoaaa  tai  ftntnrd  almtit  f TtltWirfT  to  xatlfilnff  tha 
nonlaatlon  of  Bxaminara  bv  tha  Vlea-Qba«o^Uor  and  ikoatoti,  and  t0  tba 
0nnfthi^  fli  oidlnaiy  Dagseea* 

&    fki  Btmm  ^  Cmm9$Mm:   TUa  aanglitg.  «f  boil  Begnnta  and  Konr 
B^jai^  i  «.  of  aU  who  hava  ba»  tdmtftM  to  Bagwiej^  pooidded  tbefar 
Mmea  hMa  baan  aonatantty  Isapt  on  tha  haokrof  aoma  CaUeQB  or  of  soma 
Hatt  or  of  tiM  Bid«8ptea  of  <ha  ChKif^aoifvAI»  and  prandad  tt^  hav^ 
ilMMlntaMa  feaa; 

Ta»^nMjia  a  Honaa,  tJw  pmaanm  c<  tha  CbawiiHof  or  VkarChancallor  or  ona 
0i  hia  PapnUaat.apd  of  tha  tmo-  Jtwoct/om  or  tha&r  nps«Kttin  DtqEwitkii^  k  m- 
^nire^ 

In  thto  Hanaa  li  tranaaotpd  all  the  ftanul  bnaSnoia  of  tha  Unlt^enlty  aa  a 
Corporate  body,  exeept  what  ia  abotre  named  mm  belonging  to  the  Honaa  of 
CfoiiflrvcBattWa 

Vo  lUtntaiabladlnsrwttllibMVMo&wdllia  aaieid^of  Oansoeatloo. 

Matters  of  special  and  individnal  aonean»  anything  which  reqnjireainiin» 
dbita  pr0vlflton^  pi^^ente  of  noney  fiwn  tha  Unlvartftf  Ghast.  aaantttlad  by 
Oacieoof  Govfoeatlaai 

fha  Honsa  oC  Convacatton  eonfera  Haaaraiy^  Hignei  and  olhain  gPtttad 
anda^i»inna»oonrsab»PI>ton^arbflrPaagaa^ 

Ifr  a!a»  daal4»  wlMthar  tha  8aal  ad  th*  Unfcfavdilr  (Aatt  ht  Wtead  to  a^ 

dasnrtWili<a>irtwae?aMdMyth»4toa>toraqirtitt» 

Bfc  €otfvoaatto»  pearty  all  Blarftoni  i»^nm  totoatftt^ol  thnUnlivanUf 
take  place. 


%g4  nv  tJRTfSBBnfT  w  iKKMnaii 

In  the  Electton  of  Burgewes  Memben  of  ConTocaUon  maj  Totebj  mesos 
of  Toting  papttv  without' being  p^ndnBllj  prmenl  'at  €he  Foil.  In  other 
Slecttona  each  nrnst  dellTer  hto  own  voting  iMipcr  to  penon  to  tke  Vloe- 
Chancellor  or  hi*  Deputy  at  the  Tahl& 

.  In  both  the  Honae  of  Congregation  and  the  Home  of .  CooTOcatlon  the 
Chancellor  or  the  VicchGhancellor  or  hU  Deputy  ahigly,  and  the  two  Procton 
together,  have  the  r|g^t  of  veto  In  all  matter*  excqyt  elcetiona;  otbenrlie 
preiy  question  U  decided  l^  the  majority  of-  Totea. 

-  8.  37h9  Om^n§aiiim  cf  tk$  UmhfenUif  of  (hf<Mfd:  Thia  conelsta  of  the 
fegnkur  (^Bee»  of  the  Uniierrtfy^  and  of  aU  memben  ret&deni  during  the 
year  in  the  precinct  of  the  UniTerslty. 

The  Chancellor  or  the  Yice-Chancellor  or  one  of  his  Deputies,  and  the  two 
Froctora  or  their  respecUve  De);)n11ea,  preelcie.  No  quorum  is  specified  in 
order  to  constitute  a  meeting. ' 

The  business  of  tlilB  body  is  almoet  entirely  confined  to  legislation.  When 
the  Hebdomadal  Council  has  fnuned  any  new  Statute,  it  must  first  be*  pnh 
kmigdUdy  after  due  -notice,  In  this  assembly,  and  tha  question  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Statute  as  stated  in  the  Freamble  be  approved  must  be  then  sub- 
mitted to  Congregation.  Any  membert  of  Oongi^gtetion  may  propose  amend- 
Vnents  at  the  time  of  promulgation ;  and  such  amendments,  provided  that 
they  have  been  seconded  by  another  member  of  Congregation,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  tiie*  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  or  his  Deputy  Inconsistent  with  or 
Irrelevant  to  the  principle  of  the  Statute  as  stated  In  tiie  Freamble,  must  be 
printed  and  taken  into  consideration  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Congrega- 
tion, tlie  1  ouncil  may  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  paper  print  any 
amendments  which  they  may  think  fit  to  propose.  If  any  such  amendmenta, 
whether  proposed  by  the  Council  or  by  individual  members  of  Congregation, 
are 'adopted  by  Congregation,  It  la  In  the  power  of  either  the  Counell  or  any 
twelve  members  of  Congregation  to  propose  further  amendments.  If  no 
amendment  l>e  proposed,  or  when  all  the  proposed  amendments  and  further 
amendments.  If  any,  have  been  cofcistdered  In  Congregation,  the  question  that 
Vbt  Statute 'do  pass  is  submitted  to  Congregation  on  a  subsequent  day,  of 
whiqh  not  less  than  three  clear  days*  notice  must  be  given.  Whenever  It  may 
seem  expedient  to  the  Council,  resolutions  containing  the  chief  points  of  a 
proposed  Statute  may  be  subrat^ed  to  Congregation  before  the  Statute  Itself 
is  framed ;  and  In  event  of  such  Resolutions  being  approved,  Congregation 
may  refer  tiiem  to  a  select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawlnjg  up  a 
Statute.  No  right  of  negative  is  allowed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  the  Froo- 
'tors  In  this  assembly,  but  every  question  Is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
A  Statute  approved  by  Coi^^regation  Is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  entire  days  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 

4.  ThiB  SMmnaM  OouncU  consists  of  certain  offlcUti  and  of  certain  elected 
members. 

The  ofllcial  members  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Yice-ChanceUor,  the  lAte  Tlco- 
Chancellor  for  one  year  after  he  has  ceased  to  hold  office  or  until  the  next 
triennial  election,  and  the  two  Froctora. 

-  The  elected  members  are  six  Heads  of  Colleges  or  Halts,  six  Profesaors 
(who  may  be  also  Heads  of  Houses),  and  six  members  of  Convocation  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  standing  (who  may  be  either  Heads  of  Houses  or  Fro- 
fessors).  These  are  elected  by  the  Congrogatlon  of  the  Unhrenlty  of  Oxfiotd 
Yor  six  yearsj  In  snch  a  way  that  one-half  of  each  of  the  three  elasses  vacate 
their  seats  evory  three  years,  being  however  re-eliglblei  This  Council  meets 
every  Monday  in  Term  time,  and  whenever  convoked  by  the  Vke-ChanceHor, 
and  has  the  initiative  in  all  the  legislation  of  the  University. 


UJIlfUUBTT  OW  OZVOBD.  33^ 

OFIIC^U  OV  THX  UJIIVBH8ITT. 

The  Cluneellor  of  the  UniTenlt j  of  bxtotd  b  elected  by  the  Ifemben  oC 
CanToeatton.  The  offlce^Uholden  for  life;  noctlpendlsftMlgnedtolfc.  The 
iheiieeUor»  who  wee  orlgineUy  an  ecfJeehuitip,  end  a  resident  member.  Is  oow 
elected  from  the  moet  emtaient  of  the  nobUitj.  He  nerer  raaidee,  and  vUiti 
only  on  apeclaL  oecaalone  Oziord,  bni  alwmya  ade  thiongh  the  YSce- 
Chancellor. 

The  SeneschaUna,  or  ffigh  Steward,  U  appointed  by  the  CliaiieeUor,  and 
approted  by  Convocation.  There  U  aleo  a  Deputy  Steward,  appointed  In  like 
manner.  The.  ancient  atlpend  of  the  Bigji  Steward  la  ^  a  year;  the  Depaty 
Steward  hae  £2.    Thete  oiBoee  are  holden  for  life. 

The  yioe-Chancellor  U  annnally  nominated  by  the  ChaneeUor.from  the 
Heede  of  CoUegea.  "Die  Lettera  of  nomination  are  read  In  Convocation, 
•hortly. before' the  bnglnning  of  Ificbaelmae  Term,  by  the  Senior  Ftoctor^  and 
the  new  Viee-ChanceUor  then  immediately  makea  the  reqnlalte  declarations, 
and  enters  upon  his  offlee.  The  Vloe-Chaaeellorappolntafonr  depotlea,  oc 
Fro-Vlee*GhaneeUors,  from  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  who  are  to  esecdse  his 
power  in  case  of  his  iUaess  or  necessary  absence  from  the  Unlvemliy.  The 
ofllce  of  late  has  been  generally  holden  |pr  four  years.  The  annual  Ineomo 
is  made  up  to  £000  from  the  UnlTcrslty  Chest 

The  two  Proctors  of  the  Universl^  are  elected  annually  by  the  aerenl 
Colleges  and  by  the  Halls  conjointly  according  to  a  cycle  of  thirty  years,  be- 
ginning from  1859.  The  electors  are  ail  those  membem  of  the  seTcml 
Societies  who,  being  members  of  Convocation,  are  also  or  have  ai^ay  time 
been  If  embers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  University,  and  all  those  Fellows 
and  Scholars  of  a  College  who  are  Ifemben  of  Convocation.  Any  auch 
Rector  may  be  elected  to  the  oAoe,  provided  be  haa  completed  f onr  and  hae 
not  completed  fifteen  years  from  his  admission  to  Begomy  !•  Arts,  The 
flection  is  made,  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  HfttSandaylnXent;  and  on 
the  second  (or  occasionally  on  the  first)  Wednesday  after, Baster  the  new 
Proctors  are  admitted  to  thehr.  offices  In  f  onvoeation,  and  take ) their  seated 
Each  nominates  two  ICasters  of  Arts,  of  three  yesn*  standing  at4he  least,  to 
be  his  deputlee  or  Pro-Proctors.  Eech  Proctor  reeelves  an  annual  stipend  of 
£860,  each  Pro^roctor  £80.  Their  powers,  which  are  magisterial  and  sum- 
mary, and  sustained  by  a  constabulary  force,  extend  over  three  miles  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  two  Burgesses,  who  represent  the  University  In  Pnrllament,  are  elected 
by  If  embers  of  Convocatloiv-~uo  matter  where  they  may  residiu 

The  Chancellor  has  Jurladietion  in  almost  all  causes,  whether  civil,  epiiitual; 
or  criminal,  in  which  schoUra  or  privileged  persons  resident  within  the  pre- 
dnet  of  the  .University  are  parties.  For '  the  ezerelse  of  it  a  Court  is  holden 
eveiy  Friday  during  Term>  in  the  Apodyterium  of  the  Convocation  House,  in 
whieh  the  Ylce^Xianoellor  is  the  presiding  Judge,  and  the  two  Proctors  of 
the  University  may.  If  they  please,  sit' as  assessors.  Bnt  for  the  bcAter 
despateh  of  business  the  yice-ChanceUor  appoints  some  Doetov  er  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Iaw.  to  alt  with  him  as  Amessor  and  to  act  as  Judge  for  him  In  hla 
absence.    The  annual  stipend  of  such  Assessor  is  i^. 

The  Begiitrar  of  the  Court  Is^pointed  by  the  Chancellor.  He  must  be  a 
Ifaster  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  ClvU  Iaw.  Besides  the  duty  of  registering 
tfie  several  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  Tonrt,  It  is  part  of  his  ofioe  to  attend  at 
end  tp  record  the  admissions  of  Principals  to  the  several  Halls,  and  to  perform 
all  manner  of  business,  whether  of  contentions  or  volantaiy  Jurisdiction^ 
arising  from  the  anthority  of  the  ChanceUor. 


gS«  VBs  unnrssimr  «r  oktobbw 

IVociors  «<f  tt<M^  ihree  Id  niimber  at  the  least,  who  miut  be  lUsten  of  Arts 
or  Bachelors  of  CItII  Law,  «r  dae  eltiverBanlatera  or  Attomejs  at  Law,  are 
«^fOtart0A  wi  adpiiltMl  h J  Um  VtoeOUhanvdBor  to  y  racttoe  in  t  owe 

%e  FattUaOralar  laalartoA  byitoiiiotattott>  •f  wtilchhettmatkeanflnH 
her.  It  ia  Ma  htalaaia  to  witte  Jftt—md  adilwwwe  «ad  toiaafceomttotta  Id 
the  naoM  of  the  UidTenlty  «po«  pvMIe  oacatfoMv  to  ^maaot  tboaaoo  whaaa 
the  hooofBiy  M^igne  of  Maitar  of  AHa  iato  be  ewteraA,  aadto4eIlTer1ho 
aoDiial  C  reweiaa  Oration  alternately  with  the  Proleasor  of  Poetiy.  Ho  la  ofto 
af  tboaeanioiiitoAtoial|Bdgoaoranigf  the  Uiilrcnlty  Prfaea. 

for  Uia  aaiileat  asaanlnatknis  knowa  aa  JteaponaioaallieKaMfaar  JfaMMa 
Iff  Ma  /flbftoaXt,  whoiaroMaoliyitoi  yevljtai  CcHToeaaoBflwo  oa  tbeArrt  day  of 
Act  Term,  by  thetwoProctoMao?»i«Uy,  iodlwooa  thaifstday  of  Xtahoe^ 
aiaa  Tann  by  tho  Vloo-Oh«DceUo«.  liny  M«at  ba  Kaatara  «f  AHa  wlio  have 
boanadMittadlottayjury^  Vott^o-PiioaiorcHihoMttieoabML  Koonowte 
hm  bald  It  far  tiro  Toara  to^aUier  aoft  bo  feoatlofdol  afiin  tin  after  a  yeu^a 
Merfal,  Mi  M  Maaler  of  the  8rhMla  «att  beaHlieraSfoAcratoror  a  MbBo 
teMMliiwatllia— ntottaie.    flMaltpeMdforoachlaiBnayear. 

for  the  FlMt  FM>lto  fftiniiaaHoo  1Ini%  «m  tea  Modeinlon,  dMtod  b» 
twaen  two  8obo(>lai  aotMi  to  4  laarfoa <nMBeiy,  f6«rlo«zany»a  CaadMatae  far 
EOAOM,  IftMo  to  aKaintee  olharC«DdlAatai)inid  three  la  Mathcaaatiaa;  who 
are  nominated  by  the  Ylce-Chaaeellor  and  the  two  iVoetoi%aav«raVy  to  mit* 
aweion,  art)Jegilo  the  t^ppnmA  of  CongH|g1loii  and  of  Oaayacttloa,  They 
mnat  bo  ai  least  Maatara  of  Alto  taho  havo  been  almltoed  to  Jttgmnef  or 
fiaohaloia  of  CIyII  Law  or  Mtdiotae.  There  aunt  not  be  two  tfom  the 
OaOega  orHiOl  to  the  aaaaa  lahool  (or  aeethm  of  (tohodi)  at  ftho  aaau 
aad  wo  oao  arho  haa  hold  thoolltee  for  two  yean  together  aan  be  noialnated 
il^ato  far  tlio  aoao  fiofaool  (or  aeotlOD)  «ntfl  after  a  year's  IntorvaL  Tha 
yaarly  attpahd  for  each  Moderator  to  Claaaloa  axaalateg  Ibr  Hoaoia  IsiBM^ 
sotforHonaMMI;  far  aach  to  Matheauitlea  tfii 

For  the  ftecoad  PtibBc  BsaanlnatlOB  thera  art  nlnetoeh  AiHte  Mkmmkuf% 
dirldod  aaianff  fiva  Schooia,  aoiou  to  Claaslca  (namely,  fonrto  eumtooCaa* 
dIAatea  Ibr  HoBara»  thrao  to  CKamlne  other  CandUtotea),  threo  to  Malhiinalloai 
three  to  Katoral  Manee,  three  In  Law  and  Woden  History,  and  three  to 
Theology.  For  oaeh  of  the  fliat  f^nr  SaboolB  th^  are  aamtoated  to  tha 
aame  way,  from  amongp  paraotia  of  U»  same  stand  tog,  and  nader  tha  saaia 
doadltloaa  ai  the  Modaiatora,  wtth  tha  aKcapttoa  that  a  |>aiaaft  who  has  held 
the  office  for  two  years  together  to  the  Sdiool  of  Mathemttka,  or  of  ISalml 
Menee,  or  of  Law  aad  W odom  History,  may  bo  aomlaatad  agato  Ibr  the 
same  School  after  an  totarral  of  only  half  a  year.  The  SxaaOaaia  to 
Theology  mast  bo  Xmlbera  of  Caafoaalion  to  Meafsa  (Mara.  They  are 
BOtthialed  (aalb|aat  to  tha  an>tafal  of  Congregatloa  and  of  Caayooattoa)  by 
a  Board  aomisttng  af  tha  Ttea*Chanaeltor,  tha  Prociafa,  aad  three  of  tha 
IbUowihg  Prafeasova:  tha  ftegtaa  and  tho  Margaial  f^roAMaoia  ol  DlTlottyv 
toe  R^vs  Pfoftoaoia  of  Hebrair,  Paatord  lliaology,  aad  HcdesiaBtiaal 
HMory,  and  the  Prof eiaor  af  the  Sxegasla  of  Bbly  Scrtptara.  Tho  yearly 
•tItMnd  for  each  Ixamtoer  In  dasiloa  aKamhriag  for  Hoaom  la  M)^  aol  for 
HonoraiEdO;  f or  eaah  to  ifathamattoa  ortoLawaadBlitaty^Ti^toKatani 
Science  or  in  Theology  Mk 

In  addltloB  to  Ihear-i^^lrfo  metobaia,  whose  appohiUaant  and  faaattoaa  are 
brtedyataledabora^  tho  UMtaraity  Reglatrar,  the  Keeper  of  tha  ArMvas,  tha 
Legal  Ommsal,  the  Ltbraitans  of  tha  Bodley  aad  Radolifi^  the  RadaUllbab- 
aerror,  and  the  Froftoaora  and  other  Onlntriiy  Teaiehara  are  imban  of  tha 
Oongregatioti  of  fha  Uuirerttty* 


■  mnrsttm  or  o 


na  foUowlng  Ub^ted  rtfttement  pmunU : 

L    TliA  "not  oT  euk  FrotcMonhlp  and  OnlveMtf  TeMheMitp,  iritli  tti« 

date  ot  Ita  fomdatlon. 
H    Tbe  tacome  attached  to  etcli  paid  otit  ot  Utiiveralt;  Tnada. 
in.    The  Ineoma  drawn  from  Collep  Fnnda. 
17.    Total  Ineoma,  «xeliulTe  of  Bcaldence. 
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Prior  to  the  groal  lAtangea  in  tke  »«naf(amenl  an^  «ianilDatlaBa  ot  tlie 
VnlTentt;  wblch  look  pUca  Under  Hani?  VUt,  and  Dis  Landlan  BlatutM  of 
IM,  tlia  effecUie  toachlag  ww  done  bj  the  Itaitera  ot  the  flchooU,  who  were 
Mfaul  RegcnU  ot  the  DnlvenUj.  fir  dcKreee  tbe  property  of  the  Halla  aoA 
Aoatela,  and  U«  teaclilog  ot  thalr  lUaynU  were  atoiort>«a  hj  the  Conegea. 

f>UM«tthaKf«taoIaUr 


t  "      rnm  Bedeplwaal  Oav^Miaun,  fa  Um  «t  tba 

BiMend  In  fhs  CktheAM  CnM  MSil>#Mrf.    .  . 

: SpKUI  iDooms fto«  Pan^to iba atgptaai* •»  *■*   njjajNap 
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gsg.  TAB  vmrSBBver  of  oxford." 

The  regular  sal«rie&h«re  been  Uuigely  tacremed  .within  a  fov  jmn,  but  are 
yet  insofiiclent  to  eecare  the  pennanent  residence,  and  the  entire  time  and 
energy  ot  ttto  incumbents,  either  in  tcacl^ing  or  original  research,  or  in  both. 
A  majority  of  the  present  professors  hold  profitable  livings,  some  of  them 
in  parishes  so  distant  as  to  destroy  the  influence  of  their  personal  presence  on 
the  University  society. 

All  of  ihh  existing  Professorships  in  their  present  form  and  endowments, 
as  compared  with,  the  foundation  of  the  UuiTerslty,  are  of  recent  origin ; 
more  than  one  half  are  the  institution  of  this  century,  and  the  most  im-'' 
portant  of  these— all  which  touch  on  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  on  modem  thought— are  the  creations  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Nun^erons  and  Varied  as  the  Public  Teachershlps  now  are,  eminent  as  indi- 
vidual Incumbents  may  be  held,  the  real  teaching  of  the  undergraduate 
members  Is  done  by  College  Tutors  and  Prelectors,  and  by  a  class  of  special 
trainers  known  as  Private  Tutors,  who  have  no  recognised  position  in  either 
the  University  or  College  organLsatlon,  and  are  paid  by  their  pupils  for  woiU 
which  College  endowments  and  fees  are  designed  to  provide. 

The  College  Tutor  was  originally  the  academical  guardian,  the  adviser  as 
to  studies  and  conduct  of  the  Undergraduate  assigned  to  his  special  care  when ' 
he  came  from  hfr  home  into  college  residence  and  discipline.    By  degrees  this 
special  function  was  only  partially  discUai^ed,  and  the  Colleges  came  into - 
the  practice  of  employing  these  Tutors  for  Instructing  their  junior  members ! 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  academical  course,  and  thus  converted  a  portion  of ' 
their  Fellows,  who  were  In  the  original  society  provided  with  residence  and 
commons,  that  they  might  be  learners  In  the  more  advanced  prof essional  < 
conr&es,  and  qualified  to  become  University  Regents— Into  College  prelectors 
and  teachers. 

.  Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  changes  Introduced  by  the 
Oxford  University  Act  of  1854^  and  the  modified  statutes  of  the  Colleges, 
the  Professoriate  Is  gradually  being  restored  to  Its  original  and  normal  posi- 
tion, and  the  lectures  are  now  so  arranged  as  to  cover,  with  tutorial  clasa 
training  and  college  readers,  the  whole  field  of  academical  learning.    By  a 
^cheme  of  Public  Lectures  issued  in  1874  very  essential  help  Is  now  given  to'i 
students  preparing-  in  the  Classl(ial  School  for  the  First  Public  Examination,  ^ 
and  for  all  In  their  Second  Public  Examination  in  the  schools — there  being  • 
6  courses  in  the  School  of  Littrta  Jinmaniorm;  8  in  the  School  of  Mathe- . 
niatlcs;  8  In  the  School  of  Natural  Science;  5  in  the  School  of  Jurlspru*' 
dence;  4  in  the  School  of  Hlstoty;  and  6  in  the  School  of  Theology.    To, 
these  are  added  8  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  (Poetry,  Music,  and  Fine  Art), 
and  8  In  Languages  (Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hindustani,  French, 
(Serman,  Italian  and  Spanish).    Side  by  side  with  this  extension  of  the  publlo 
teaching  of  the  University,  there  has  been  an  eltension  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Colleges  and  Halls— made  efilcient  by  regard  had  to  individual  needs  and 
aspirations,  and  by  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  in  the 
assignment  of  tutorial  ^ork.    Several  Colleges  have  opened  their  lectures  U> 
members  of  other  Colleges;  and  groups  of  (3oll^ges  have  combined  together . 
for  the  purposes  of  Instruction  In  such  a  way  that  the  special  attainments 
and  qualities  of  certain  college  lecturers  are  now  made  available  to  any  and  all 
membera  of  the  Colleges  In  union.    This  is  an  important  modification  of  the* 
College  system  In  the  direction  of  a  lai^  UnlTorsity  o!iganlxatlon  of  the . 
entire  teaching  force,  which  In  the  iggRgate  of  the  Colleges  Is  lai^  and  la 
capable  of  being  still  further  utlliced,  in  connection  witb»  and  in  aubordlnt- , 
tion  to,  the  Unlyeritty  Prof  essoriata  and  Examinations. 
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The  BodleUa  Librvy,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  opened  in  1003»i» 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Cnratora^  and  is  administered  by  a  Librarian  > 
and  two  Under-Llbrarians,  nominated  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  Cnratora 
and  Convocation.    It  is  open  to  all  gpradoate  members  of  the  University  from  . 
9  ▲.  M.  to  4  p.  M.,  and  the  Reading  Room  from  10  ▲.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  .  In  the . 
gallery  is  the  Hope  t  oUectioii  of  Kngraved  Portraits.    It  numbers  200,000  vols.  ' 

The  Clarendon  BuUdlntf  was  erected  in  part  from  the  profits  of  Lord  Claren-.. 
don*s  'History  of  the  Rebellion,'  and  presented  to  the  University  by  his 
son,  the  second  EarL    It  was  used  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  for  the 
printii^i;  press  of  the  University,  but  is  now  devoted  to  various  University 
purposes— mainly  in  the  department  of  Chemistry. 

2^  ShddotUan  Tkmin  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Gilbert  Sheldon, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  designs  by  8ir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
opened  in  1660.    Gomitia,  Encaenia,  and  Commemoration  are  celebrated  here. 

31kg  AMhnwgfm  Mumtm  was  erected  in  167^-88,  to  receive  a  collection  of 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities  begun  by  Tradescant  and  his  son,  and  by 
them  Uf t  to  Ellas  Ashmole,  who  added  a  collectidn  of  antiquities,  and  aa- . 
signed  the  whole  to  the  University.  It  was  the  first  museum  of  its  kind  in 
England.  A  portion  of  the  building  Is  used  for  Examinations;  another  for 
the  Arundel  Marbles,  and  a  third  for  the  Museum  of  Autlquitles. 

Tif  Baihif$  Library  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  died  In  1714, 
and  was  opened  by  his  trustees  in  1740.    It  numbers  80,000  volumes. 

.  Tht  Ridd^g  Ohmnmiary  was  erected  by  the  trustees  under  the  nfiU  of  Dr, 
John  RadcUffe,  In  1772,  and  has  recently  .received  a  grant  of  £2,500. 

The  T'tyfnr  JnBtitutUm  was  erected  In  1848,  from  a  bequest  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  for  the  encouragement  of  Modem  European  Languages. 

Tht  UniiftrtUy  OaiterUa.  occupy  a  portion  of  the   Taylor  buildings— the. 
sculpture  a  room  of  180  feet  by  28,  and  a  wing  of  90  by  28  f oet,  and  the 
picture  gallery  a  room  nearly  as  spacious ;  the  whole  is  fire  proof.    The  Ox- . 
ford  School  of  Art  is  located  here. 

.  Tk$  UnivtmUy  MuMum  was  begun  in  1856  for  the  promotion  of  the  study ' 
of  Natural  History,  and  contains  Lecture  Rooms,  with  Worlc  Rooms  and,' 
Laboratories  for  all  the  Professors  in  the  different  departments  of  the  natural 
sciences^  with  a  spacious  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  a  worldng  Obser-' 
Tftory  for  students.    A  new  wing  has  just  been  added  with  ample  accommo-^ 
dations  for  the  department  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  including  a  Physical 
Cabinet    The  amount-  expended  in  building  and  eqii^pment  thus  far  exceed 
i^OO^OOO.    ThM  Bdmkk  Oardm  mid  Merbarhtm^  b^gan  in  1622,  is  now  recelr-, 
ing  special  attention.    The  new  University  Parle  of  96  acres  will  become, 
an  ArbcTftum  as  well  as  afford  pleasant  views  and  walks.  ^ 

;.-  WirSftaiTT-BSBIiOVS  AMD  LBOTUKBB. 

^The  University  provides  for 

■  1.  Morning  sermons  throughout  the  year  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  the: 
Deans  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  the  fire  Divinity  Professors,  and  the^ 
Prbfessors  of  Hebrew,  In  certain  order,  subject. to  exchanges. 

<&  Other  sermons  by  other  graduates  in  the  order  in  which  th^  were  ad-r 
mitted  to  the  Regeney  as  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 

8.  Substttutes,  or  Beleet  Preachers,  to  supply  the  placea  of  those  who 
decUne  to  preach  In  their  own  turns.  ^ 

4  Bampton  Leetorea,  tai  pursuance  ot  the  will  of  Rev.  John  Bampton,- 
**  to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith  '*-<4he  lecturer  reedving  £200: 
f tiir  Iheir  preparatlotn.  • 
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t^ffttvh  IksliotaPlhipft,  fi9imd«l  tai  1917  liy  Lord  Oimt«A,  tMir  eoiMiititOv-' 
f did  oi  6,  of  J80  per  Mintott  tMch,  ienabto  ^  yttOf.  tiro  Mhcten  *re  clectad 
In  Act  f  erm,  who  miut  hate  pUKd  tlM  Seeood  Pii)>lle  ttxtniliiatloii  Id  Oreek 
ai^  LatiA  at  leait  In  dm  KdttMd,  md  not  ha;v«  foiie  beyond  thefa*  tirettt^ 
fourth  term  Mnee  mattlcniallon. 

'Radciure*8  Travemnit  Fdhiwihttin,  fdandfld  by  l>f.  Itadcttfb  <iiMinder  of 
the  Itadcliffe  Library),  In  Itlt,  How  ton^tt  of  8  BcboUrshlps  of  £300  per 
annum,  tenable  for  8  y^eart.  Candidates  most  hate  passed  an  the  ezamfaia* 
tlons  required  for  B.  A.  d<^rea,  mnst  hat«  been  placed  in  the  first  <  lass  In 
Mkool  of  Natural  Science,  mnA  dedai^e  they  Intend  to  gradoate  hi  Medicine 
at  Oxford  University,  and  mnst  tkiatel  abroad  for  the  stndy  of  Medicine 
Hiey  mn^t  also  hate  obtalnM,  titef  completloli.  Some  t5Mrefrtty  Prise  or 
Scholarship. 

Vlneilan  FellowshlpB  an^  icliolarrfiipa,  tonnded  In  IM,  now  cotasisi  of 
oft6  Fellowship  of  MX)  pelt  annnm,  and  t  s^ohtfshlps  of  £90  per  annnm 
each,  an  elect^  fat  three  yeafv— the  Ft^ows  by  Contbcation,  the  Scholan  bf 
a  Board  appointed  fbr  the  purpose.  A  Candidate  f6r  the  f  eHowsUip  mnst  b^ 
unmarried,  a  member  of  the  tTnltefsIty,  a  If.  A.  or  B.  0. 1.,  and  be  or  hare 
b6en  called  to  the  bar.  A  Chndldato  for  the  Scholanhip  must  be  unmarried, 
a  member  of  the  tTnltcrstty  for  ti  calendar  months  previously,  and  not  have 
matriculated  moru  than  0  years. 

Dean  Ireland*s  Scholarships,  founded  In  18K,  now  cbhslst  of  4  of  iSBO  per 
ahhum  each,  of  which  one  Is  bestowed  annuaUy  In  Lent  Term,  after  an  exam- 
ination in  Classics,  upon  an  undergraduate  who  has  not  osceeded  Us  sixteenth 
Tenn. 

Sldon  Law  Scholanihip,  founded  hi  1880  by  public  subscription.  In  honor  of 
Lord  £ldon,  consists  of  one  Scholanhip  of  - —  per  annum,  fbr  8  yesiu. 
Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  tTnlterSity  and  of  Church  of  England, 
hate  obtained  B.  A.  deg^ree,  hate  been  rsfeed  In  the  First  Class  In  one  brandi 
at  least  of  B.  A.  examination,  and  must  intend  to  follow  legsl  profession. 

Boden  Scholarships,  founded  by  Col  Doden,  1880,  consist  of  4  of  £80 
per  annum,  one  awarded  yearly  ih  Lent  Csndldates  mnst  be  utadef  K,  and 
show  some  proficiency  in  Sanscrit  laui^usge  and  Btetvtute. 

Mathematical  Scholarslitpa,  founded  ih  1881,  noW  eomM  of  8  of  £88  pei^ 
annum  each,  tenable  for  8yeiM,  and  £90  eictim  fhnn  the  StUsamn  fund  to 
senior  scholars  for  otte  year. 

Kennicott  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  wtd<m  of  IVr.  itettdcott,  hi  1868,  fbr 
the  promottoa  6f  study  of  ttebrew,  iconslsts  6f  but  dhe  Scholarship  of  £144 
for  one  year.  Candidates  muA  be  B.  A.,  and  not  hate  etceeded  88  tstme 
from  matriculation. 

Pusey  and  Ellerton  Behelarshlpb,  femnlnd  1ft  188810  promote  **  sound 
theology  through  a  solid  and  critlesl  knowledfs  of  Hisbrew,**  ooDstat  of  8 
Scholarships  of  £B8  per  dhamn  each  (one  elecM  annnaUy)!  tenable  for  8 
years.    Csndidates  mnst  he  memben  of  Unltersity,  and  under  95  years  old. 

Denyer  and  JofanaaSi  SehelamhlpB  eonsiet  of  8  (In  aU  £110)  aanaally  lor  one 
year,  awarded  to  B.  A.%  between  their  vlnetecnth  and  twenCr-eeteotli  Term, 
who  are  the  three  best  who  pass  eKamlnatfona  hi  Dttteityt 

Hertfbtd  Schohiehip,  iSwiOsd  in  18m»  enosHU  of  o»e  Schelaiehlpol  £88, 
tenable  for  one  year,  by  the  student  who  ebtelns  It  \j  ffee  eooipeCttkai  and 
p«blle«nmlaalloB,fbrpreieleaoy  In  Latin*  Cmidldatea  mnst  not  hato  com* 
pisled  their  eeoond  year  freiM  matMenlattoOi 

Taylor  Scholarships,  founded  In  1867,  consist  of  1  fieholanhip  wertb. 
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M),  And  1  Exhibition  worth  £85  per  AQnam,  each  tenable  for  1  year,  for  pro- 
flclencj  In  one  or  more  Modem  Labgitagct,  and  the  literature  of  the  aame. 
Ijluiildatei  anii  Mi  b»  o¥«r  M  y«ai«. 

BwdettOmtto  fidh«l«rdMpa,  loMided  in  1M^  ^MUI  M  2  at  £tB  pet 
annum  each,  tenable  lorlB  y^Mv^  CandkUtei  tnttat  liaf«  j^a^Md  SKtmtnatlon 
Inflebeol  of  l¥al«ral  #cl«iic«,  htif^  not  Mtaifltftad  ^liOh  year  from  ttmtricida- 
Hm,  ittd  be  pr^fclent  In 'Q«dliisSf  and  Walwal  Btlenee  bttirlng;  on  Geology. 


The  Chancellor*!  Prisea,  Inaiituled  by  the  £arl  oi  Lichdeld,  Chancellor  of 
the  UniTersfty,  1*398-79^  ccmaist  ot  8  prises  of  £90  each|  given  annnally  for 
latin  Vene,  Latin  PrOae,  and  Engllah  ^Ixm%  to  membera  who  have  not  ez*. 
Reeded  4  yeara  alnoe  matriculation. 

Sir  B.  Kewdegate*8  Prlie,  iounded  in  IM^  conaiate  of  £21,  given  annuaUy 
for  the  best  composition  in  Snglish  Veose,  under  same  restrictions  as  tha 
Chancellor's  Priie. 

nierton  Price  Ess^,  Instituted  hi  1826  by  Dr.  Ellerton,  consists  of  an 
nnnil  gift  of  £31  for  the  best  TheoHogleal  Essay  to  B.  A.'s  between  their 
dttteenth  And  twenty-eighth  Term. 

Bacred  Prise  Poem,  in  English.  A  prfaEe  IS  awarded  tHennially  to  the  be«t 
eompoaition  of  this  liind,  nialtag  t*  smm  MibjMt  previously  announced  by 
IIM  aMthoiMea.    <^en  to  B.  A.*«. 

Arnold  Prize  Essay,  founded  in  I860,  In  iieiie<y  Of  Dt.  AiHoAd,  of  Eif^y, 
hM  mrafAed  to  It  amusflly  d  mu  oI  Ml  Ups  aubjee^  «MowM!«d  prevlovn- 
igTi  Htabesio  some  InddenA  in  Andevt  sKd  ModeNi  ttislory,  and  Is  open  to  all 
gMid«ataa  who  have  ndeseeeded  their  eighth  ymr. 

Stanhope  Prise  Essay,  tastltuled  In  IttS  by  Eart  Btilihope,  relates  to  some 
hl^loileal  Ineldent  btetwoen  ItOCKlsn^  Indteted  ^  the  Mthorttiea.  Open  to 
alllMidet^gmdnaees  who  have  not  enteiiiid  their  eeveiilaenth  Term.  Tlie  prlte 
ii  given  In  books  to  Hm  vnlne^t  Mt»k 

Cktsfonl  Frtaes,  founded  th  memoft  %t  titk  ^alsferd,  In  IMd^  •!«  AWMided 
to  the  best  compositions  in  Greek  proee  lad  ¥erM,-H>f  about  £18  to  each. 

fohnsen  Pitoe,  foundod  in  1811^  hi  meniofy  of  H.  X.  Johnson,  IC.  A.,  con- 
sists of  a  gold  medal,  value  Ten  Qnlheis,  erwavded  eoce  In  4  years  for  an  essay 
on  eoHie  AMrenomEleal  er  Meteoretoglesl  sibjeet  smneuneed  B  yean  previons- 
Ifi   Open  to  aU  ssetthers  off  UMvcMRy. 

8an  Md  &all«aei«htoii  Ptfasfc  In  1«0I  dtid  ISM^  the  Bet.  J6hn  ttall, 
B.  D.,  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  John  Houghton,  M.  A.,  ot 
Bm^roke  College,  iwresentttd  a  e«n  off  M^M,  U  a  fiind  for4PMaee  one  of 
£90  and  one  of  £80,  called  "OBneoHall  6reek  Testameht  FHiea,^*  and  two^ 
one  off  £ft  and  one  off  £16^  called  the  «Hafi4Ioughton0eptuagttttMsea.** 

Marquis  of  LolMan*e  fllslofWnl  Pike,  to  I8m»  tfefei  H^i  of  IM  nnniadiy 
ivni  tnetlMed  for  the  beet  essey  to  eny  point  bf  Anelettt  Foreign  History, 
whether  secular  or  eedesUsticaL  Open  loan  nMknbeve  whohiW«  not  eteeeied 
the  twentyetfrenth  term  fNm  theif  nMdHeniatkML 

A  Mie  has  neentqr  ^een  hisUlMod  lor  the  beet  eMey  en  IhittitisUonat  law. 

The  Conington  Prise— for  dissertMlon  on  SiA>lecit  pertaUHk^  to  Chnrieel 
Uii<nii«.   Open  to  an  taembere  4^  the  University. 

CHURCH  PATnOH  AdS. 

Tlie  University  possesses  certain  ecdeahuitieal  benedces  io  the  annual  value 
<tf  £1^038^  and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  many  ecoleslastleal  benadces, 
and  of  nomination  to  several  free  Schools  in  87  ditferent  counties,  which 
were  formerly  possessed  by  Boman  Cathollcs»  who  wen  disabled  by  Act  of 
Psrliament  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
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The  Degrees  conferred  by  the  Uniyeiiiitj  upon  StndenU  are  flioee  .of 
Bachelor  and  Heater  of  Arte,  and  x>f  Bachelor  and  Doctor  In  If  naic,  and  In 
the  three  enperior  fecoltlea  of  Civil  I^aw,  Medicine,  and  Divinity. 

Sometimee,  bat  veiy  rarely,  degrees  are  grsnted  oat  of  Ihe  ordinary  ooan%; 
by  Decree  of  Convocation,  or  by  Diploma^  to  penons  w^o  have  not,  as  welL 
as  to  persons  who  have,  been  previoosly  Kembers  of  the  University ;  and  leas 
rarely  they  are  given  Aonorlt  eausa, '       '  ' 

Tlie  conditions  required  for.  degrees  in  the  ordinary  coarse,  yet  not  pvr  cB 
oltte,  are  Residence,  Time  or  Standing  (as  It  is  commonly  called),  Examination 
or  Exercises,  and,  at  the  time  of  taking  a  degree,  certain  Declarations,  and 
tlie  payment  of  Fees,  besides  the  Grace  or  consent  of  the  Candidate's  <  'olleg^ 
or  Hall  or  of  the  Censors  of  TTnattached  Stnidi^ts,  and  of  Cong^^^tlon^ 
which  depend  npon  his  conduct  snd  character.    '''     '  - 

1  Twelve  Terms  of  Besldence  are  required  for  the  <legi)e0  of  B^helor.  ot 
Arts  and  for  the  position  of  Student  of  Cb^<  \f^ii  pr  ^of^jiedipine.  NoJ 
farther  resiceucc^  necessary  f 9^ any  d^^grae.,.^^,^^   .*  .      .     .    t  , 

Artt,  1.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artu  HfrelvaT^nntare-vetBlradt.' 
which  must  be  Terms  of.  residwicii  •    n:  t^  '..  ^ 

a.    A  Bachelor  of  .Arts  can  proceed  to  the  degyee  of  listeria  tba  twenty*' 
seventh  term  freim  his  If  atilenlatio^,  provided  he  has  had  hia  name  on  the 
Books  of  some  CoUega  or  Hall,  or  upon  the  Register  of  ^  Delegates  of 
Vnattachod  Students  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  Terms. 
.  JfKt/e.    1.    No  residence  Is  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ifoale.  ' 

Sl  a  Bachelor  of  Music  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor,  most 
produce  a  certificate  signed  by  two  or  more  trustworU^  persons  that  be  baa. 
been  studying  or  practising  Musk,  whi^ther  at  Oxford  or  elsewheipi  for  five 
years  from  his  admission  to  his  present  degree-  s 

.  CwU  Lam.    For 'the  position  of  Student  of  Ci^  Iaw  twdv^  .Tenna  i^e 
required,  which  must  be  Terms  of  residence.     : ,  •' :  ^  .  - 
.  1.    A  Student  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Bachdor  op.lfaster  of lAxAfiOqay  bead*, 
mltted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  i^mi^vM^^en^y^^ventli  Term, 
(pri^lf  the  Statutes  of  hlaCoUcga  <«qulre  %  \^A3i^  twenty^thlBd,)  from  his 
Matriculation. 

A  Bachelor  of  CMl  Law  may.  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Aits 
in  the  twenty-seventh  Term  from  his  Matriculation. 

*  %  A  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  thai 
end  of  five  years  from  hls.admisslon  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor, . 

MtfikAfM.  for  the  position  of  Student  of  Medicine  tweljre  Tenna  are  re*.- 
quired,  which  must  be  Terms  of  reeidence. 

1.  A  Student  of  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor: 
of  Civil  Law,  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medieine  in  the 
twenty-eightih  Term  from,  his  Matriculation. 

A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  be  admitted  to  the  dw^  of  Master  of  Arti|*. 
and  yet  retain  his  former  degiiee. 

a.  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the 
end  of  three  years  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

JHvttiity.  1.  A  Master  of  Arts  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachdor ' 
of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  his  admlseion  to  Regency. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity' may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the  end. 
of  four  yeafB  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  ot  Bachelor.  ^ 
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Candidates  for  the  deg^e  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  mnst  pass  three  dtstinct  Ex* 
amlnations:  1.  Respoiurtons  before  the  Masters  of  the  Schools;  3.  The 
Tlrst  PabUe  Examinatkni  before  the  Moderators ;  8.  The  Second  Public  Ex* 
imlnation  before  the  PabUc  Sxamlii^rs. 

1.  Uttpoiuioiu,  This  examination,  sometimes  called  LUtU-gfs  Is  held 
three  times  every  year,  and  b^ns  In  Michaelmas  Term  on  the  6th  of  Decern* 
ber,  In  Lent  Term  on  the  Monday  followtnif  the  third  or  fourth  Sunday  in 
lent  (according  to  the  time  of  commencement),  and  In  Act  Tens  on  the 
second  Friday  before  the  Commemoration  Day,  or  on  the  day  following  any 
one  of  these  days  which  falls  upon  a  Holy  Day.  Each  candidate  mnst  pat  his 
name  fin  person  or  by  his  tutor)  with  the  Junior  Proctor  six  days  before  the 
examination  begins,  and  must  at  the  same  time  give  in  a  list  of  the  subjects 
tad  books  in  which  he  prefers  to  be  examined. 

The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in  writing  and  partly  orsUy.  In  the 
Irrltten  part,  questions  are  glren  In  Grammar  (Greek  and  Latin),  In  Arlth* 
metic,  and  In  Euclid  or  Algebra ;  a  passage  Is  set  for  translation  from  English 
prose  into  Latin ;  and  passages  must  be  read  and  questions  answered  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  author,  in  which  he  has  offered  to  be  examined.  The 
oral  examination  Is  conducted  at  the  same  time,  In  two  different  places  within 
the  precincts  of  the  school,  by  two  Mastera  of  the  Schools  conducting  it  in 
each.  Each  successful  candidate  recdvea  a  certiflcate  to  that  effect  (called  a 
IsNtemur)  from  the  Examiners. 

9l  JioderaUnmSy  cr  Ftnt  PkMk  JhsmfwaHoa— There  are  ten  Moderators,  tIs., 
in  the  ( lasslcal  Schools  seven  (four  to  examine  Candidates  for  Honors,  and 
three  to  examine  those  who  do  not  seek  Honors),  in  the  Mathematical  School 
three.  These  are  nominated  by  the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  two  Proetora 
•ererally  In  succession,  subject  to  the  approral  of  Congregation  and  Convo- 
cation. If  members  of  the  University,  they  must  be  at  least  M.  A.  or  B.  C.  L. 
or  B.  M. ;  or  they  may  be  persons  not  members  of  the  University. 

The  Moderators  who  examine  Candidates  for  Honors  hold  office  for  tw4> 
years;  those  who  examine  Candidates  in  the  Pass  School  hold  office  for 
three  Examinations. 

No  Moderator  who  has  served  the  full  time  may  conduct  the  same  part  of 
the  Examination  till  after  a  year*s  interval^  and  no  two  members  of  the  same 
College  or  Hall  may  serve  in  the  same  part  of  the  Examination  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  Pass  School  Tandldates  are  admitted  in  their  fourth  Term ;  In  the 
Honor  Schools  only  from  their  fifth  Term  to  their  eighth  Inclusively. 

The  Examination,  held  twice  a  year,  beglna  on  the  SSd  of  November  (or  if 
this  be  Sunday,  on  the  Mth),  and  on  the' third  Friday  before  the  Commemora- 
tion. Gn  the  eighth  Or  on  the  seventh  day  bisfore  either  of  these  dates  each 
Candidate  In  person  or  by  his  Tutor  must  put  down  his  name  with  the  Junior 
Proctor,  and  give  In  a  list  of  his  subjects  and  books,  together  with  his 
Matriculation  paper,  and  his  TsuMnnu*  for  Responsions,  or  for  the  Previooa 
Examination  at  Cambridge.  Any  Candidate  who  does  not  go  up  for  Exam- 
ination at  his  earliest  opportunity,  or  who  faXU  to  satisfy  the  Moderatea,  may 
afterwards  offer  the  same  snbjecta  and  books  which  he  then  offered  or  might 
have  offered. 

^vst-uwi. 
'  A.    Candidates  wlio  do  not  seek  Honors  are  examined  in— («)  The  Greek 
Text  and  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  (6)  Portions  of  at  least  three 
Greek  alid -Latin  Authors  of  the  best  age  (two  Greek  and  one  Latin,  or  ono 
Greek  and  two  Latin),-  One  at  least  being  a  poKlon  of  a  historical  or  a 
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pbOosophical  wMk;  (#^  4M«r  LtfH  m  tkit  Flt»»lft  «C  Geometry  and 
of  Algebra. 

Thegr  are  req«lred  to  ihov  «  tonf«lniA  k»owM|fe  bolh  of  the  test  and  o< 
tbe  eontentt  of  tke  books  wkkh  tb^oCNB^  ittd  io  tMiver  «ol  ailr  %M8tlo*« 
relating  to  Gnunmar  aod  Literature,  Imt  ilM  angr  q^aeftte^a  4traetty  ariabig 
out  of  t)M  niatleri  lieatad  Is  tbaae  booka.  TranaMon  ton  EagUah  into 
Lattn  ie  reqotrad  of  all,  aa  wall  aa  tranalattaa  of  abArt  paaaagaa  taom  GaaA 
aBd  Latim  booka  nobapeaUUy  oflbredi 

No  Candiaato  U  alkinved  tooffir  moif  of  the  aaaio  bookai brapoitloQQl 
amy  of  the  same  aBtiiora»  hi  vhlcb  hifraattiiiA  the  liaal«»  of  tha  Bohooli^ 
except  in  the  fottowteg  oaaaa : 

<1)  CaadidateB  who  haira  oflbred  n  porOon  of  tlw  Mjonay  at  EtaponaloiMi 
Bay  offer  the  apadftad  portion  of  the  UUid  afc  Modaratioiia. 

(ii)  Candidatea  who  have  offered  the  Oooigioa  of  VligU  aA  Kaaponaloaa  maji 
oflhr  the  spedied  portion  of  the  iSneid  at  liodenitiona. 

m)  CandAdataa  who  Imvo  offered  any  portion  of  Cicero  other  thao  U» 
Orotiona  at  Baaponalona  nmy  oftr  Ovattona  of  CIcaro  at  Moderaaooa,  an4 


Vor  Candldataa  who  ofhrJinthewnfrteatha  si»)jncl»ef  ezankmUon  wiU  ba^ 

U  AJytb^a,  Addition,  8iib4metlon,  HiiltlpUeattoav  attd  Plrialon  of  Algebraic 
leal  QaantUlea  (hiroMng  f  ntttknud  aa  well  ae  Integral  Indieea)^  GMataal 
Common  Meaavra  and  Lemt  ConvMa  Mnttlplei  Frnetlona»  Extraction  a< 
Square  Root,  Simple  EqiiaUona  containing  one  or  two  pnkpown<iwantiliei^ 
Qnadratic  Eqnattona  containing  onn  nnknown  quantity,  Qneatlona  pradnclBs 
anah.  Bqoatlona,  and  the  aimplnat  properliaa  of  Bntlo  and  Proportion. 

J»  GiomiUi^  the  «eonielry  of  tteCyMe,  Yia.«.  SncUd»  look  IB^aod  thn 
tnt  nine  PropoaHtoM  of  Bocrii  IT. 

For  '  andidmtea  wh»  oOv  Logic  tha  anbjoahi  of  esaaalnatlon  wHI  bo  thn 
Eleaeate  of  Logic  Dadttctifra  and  IndtiGth«» 

The  sabjeeta  may  be  atadled  clttMr  la  f  owler'a  Xlanrt  t»  of  Dedadtvn 
Logic  and  the  irat  five  chaptera  of  fowler^e  Blanenla  of  ladiictlTe  Logic 
(omitting  the  aeatfcona  on  ClasatfcaAlon,  l!binienolMnre»  and  Xennlnology,  and 
the  notes  appended  at  the  end  of  each  chapter)  or  In  Javena* 
Leaaena  in  Logta. 


Bw  An  CandkMaa  who.  aedi  Honora  In  Claaatoa  arecKawined in<*  «•  Thn 
Greek  Text  and  the  contenta  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  (6)  Translation  of  an* 
prepared  passagea,  botti  «ieek  and  Zntin ;  (0)  Latin  Proaa;  (4)  NotlaaatiMm 
five  Greek  and  Latin  Anthota^  t«  bo  aeleatnd  from  the  ai^Jplnad  Uat  nodal 
tiie  conditions  pnbUshed  therawttit 

Qrammar  qiieationa»  aad  qnaatkma  dlaactly  bearing  npoa  therOontantB,  atyh\ 
and  literary  hiatoryoethe  booka  oOerad,  wiU  be  oonaMeaed  an  eaaenttel  pm^ 
of  the  oxaminaticn. 

Fapera  will  also  ba  act  fai  the  IbOowtofc  anbjccta  :--(l>  Grmk  Proaa^t 
<S>  Latin  Veraa;  (^  Qraek  Tone;  (4)  The  eleawota  of  C^Mnparativia 
PhUology  applied  to  the  llhMtratton  of  Qre^  and  Latin  infleettona;  (5)  Thn 
klatory  of  the  Greek  Drama,  with  Ariatotle*a  Poetlea ;  or  aa  an  altamativsh. 
tile  Itterary  hlstoiy  of  tiie  Aagoatan  Age,  witti  QntetIL  Inai  Book  X,  and 
Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  (6)  The  elements  of  Dednctive  Logic,  with  Jf^E^atM 
Selections  from  the  Oi^ganon,  fifi  2a-«i,  8$-f9, 11^138. 

Candidates  will  have  the  oppoftnnOir  of  doing  aH  thaao  papaai^  bat  dc- 
tekncy  in  or  omission  of  ono  or  baara  of  them  wtlk  be-  noi  bar  to  tlia  attain* 
ment  of  tiie  highaat  Hbnon,  If  eooNMsnaated  by  ti^  qnantiior  «f  thi  othar^ 
work  offered  or  the  general  exoallnnee  of  thair  papan. 
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But  C>mtiditM  lor  tlie  14gli«ft  Honors  «re  rceoiwif4i4  «oi  to  omit  moie 
tkanonoof  the|MforaiiiHaMnAi,<<6^nor«iiyof  OmmU  MMyonftiwiy^ 
the  Compoeltion  papen. 

Tho  following  Rales  most  be  Observed  in  Iho  selection  of  Books : 

1.  All  r^ndldfttes  lor  Honors  must  offer  the  following  authors :  (1)  Homer ; 
if)  Demosthenes ;  (8)  TUfrll ;  (4)  Cicero. 

%  The  nomber  of  Qreelt  and  ^attn  authors  offered  most  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  equ^l. 

S.  Of  the  authors  within  which  the  selection  lies,  not  more  than  two 
Btuit  be  oflbred  unless  the  Candidate  offers  more  than  e^ht  books. 

4.  If  two  Greek  Dramatisti  %re  offered,  one  of  the  two  most  be  either 
.Aschylos  or  Sophocles. 

C.  The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Mathematics  begfnt  hi 
Michaelmas  Term  on  the  18th  of  December  (or  If  this  be  Sunday,  on  the 
19th)  and  in  Trinity  Term  on  the  day  after  the  Commemoration. 

Candidates  may  offer  themselves  In  a  41flbrent  Term  fhim  that  In  which 
they  are  examined  In  Classics. 

The  enbjects  of  Examination  are  !~1.  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Eqtui- 
tlons.  2.  Trigonometry,  Flane  and  Spherical.  9.  Plane  Geometry,  Inchidhkg 
the  <^onlc  Sections,  treated  both  geometrically  and  analytically.  4.  Geomeliy 
of  Three  DimensionSt  including  the  straight  line,  plane,  and  ^here,  treated 
both  geometricaUy  and  analytically,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  second  order 
referred  to  their  principal  axes.  Ik  The  DUferential  t'alcnlns,  Indndlng  its 
applications  to  plane,  geometry ;  and  to  the  determination  of  tangents  and 
normals  to  surface  and  lines  In  space.  6.  Tlie  Integration  of  DUTerential 
Expressions,  with  Geometrical  applications.  7.  The  Elements  of  the  Calenliis 
of  Finite  Differences. 

8.  Clan^  or  Seeomd  P<«Ufe  2tMmlli4i<ldi».— This  Examination  is  held  twice 
etery  year,  and  t>egins  in  Michaelmas  Term  on  the  ISth  of  NoTcmber,  In 
Easter  Term  on  the  Friday  in  the  tliird  week  before  the  Commemoration  Day, 
or  on  the  day  following  either  of  these  days  which  falls  upon  a  h<^iay. 
Each  Candidate,  in  person  or  by  his  Tutor,  mnst  pnt  down  his  name  with  the 
Senior  Proctor,  give  in  a  list  of  his  books  and  subjects,  and  exhibit  his 
TMoinur  for  the  First  Public  Examination,^  eight  day*  before  the  Examhia* 
tion  Is  to  begin. 

The  twenty-two  Public  Examiners  fOr  the  Second  or  Class  Examlnatton  are 
divided  Into  six  Schools,  via.,  seven  in  the  School  of  Classics  (four  forCaodl- 
dates  for  Honors,  and  three  for  the  Pass-Candidates),  three  to  each  of  the 
Schools  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Jurisprudence,  Mx>dem  History, 
sjid  Theology. 

Candidates  who  obtain  Honors  are  assigned  to  one  of  four  clasaea,  aoeor^ 
lug  to  their  standing,  and  their  names  are  printed  atphabetically  In  each  elasa 
The  names  of  all  who  pass  the  Second  Examination,  a»  well  as  those  wtoo 
obtain  Honors^  are  printed  and  are  known  as  Classmen.  The  Lists  of  CkMsntn 
Issued  by  the  Public  Examiners  arc  printed  from  year  to  year  in  the  University 
Calendar,  extending  back  twenty  years. 

In  every  School  the  Examination  Is  conducted  p«rtly  in  writing,  partly 
tri'  d  tpore.  No  E^Eaminer  may  examine  any  Candidate  from  his  own  Oollege  or 
^aI1,  or  one.  who  has  rea^  with  htm  as  a  Pih'ate  PupQ  withls  the  proeeding 
two  years. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  one  is  required  to  pass  tbe  Mxaaination  both  la 
the  f  lasslcal  School  and  also  in  scms  one  of  the  other  16«r  Schools.  Bnt, 
provided  a  Candidate  has  previously  satisfied  the  Moderator*  In  three  books 
at  least,  it  is  snfflcient  to  gain  a  Class  in  any  one  of  the  Final  Sebook^  and  to 
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■pAM  the  Exuntnatkm  in   DiTloHy   or  In  the  permitted  snbetltate.     The 
-ordinary  Exemlnetlon  in-  DiTtnlty  U  not»  however,  required  from  thoae  who 
obtain  a  dan  In  the  School  of  Theology. 

School  of  CliMlcs. 
.    In  the  Classical  School  eyery  Candidate  most  be  examined  in  Dtyfaiity 
(except  those  who  are  Candidates  for  Honors  In  the  School  of  Theology)  and 
Jn  one  Li^tin  and  one  Greek  author  at  the  least    The  term  *DlTinlty*  com- 
prises the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  In  Greek,  the  History 
i^contained  in  tlie  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Books,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Evidences  of  Religion.    Of  the 
•two  authors  one  must  be  a  philosopher,  the  other  an  hiatorian,  and  neither 
may  be  the  same  with  either  of  the  two  which  the  Candidate  brought  In  for 
tResponslons,  unless  he  now  brings  In  as  many  aa  four  authors.    The  Exam* 
.Ination  consdats  of  passages  set  for  translation  jnto  English  and  for  constra- 
ing,  and  of  questions  to  be  answered  both  on  ijaper  and  orally.  . 
,  -  i'andidates  for  Honors  may  bring  in  one  or  more  of  the  Apostolical  Epistlee 
with  or  without  some  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  any « lassical  writers 
.on  History,  Rhetoric,;  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Ethical  or  Political  Science, 
■  which  subjects  may  be  Illustrated  by  Modem  Authors;  in  connection  with 
.Ancient  History  they  are  examined  in  Chronology,  Geography,  and  Antiqui- 
ties ;  and  they  may  be  called  upon  to  compose  In  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as 
•In  English.    With  Candidatcii  for  the  first  two  Classes  Logic  is  indispensable. 

Candidates  for  the  highest  Honors  in  Classics  usually  bring  in  most  of  the 

following  books.    Of  Aristotle,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  the  Politics.    Of 

Plato,  the  Republic. .  Herodotus.     Thucydides.    Of  Livy,  ten  Books.     Of 

.'Tacitus,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Annals,  or  the  Histories.    Bacon^s  Novum 

Organon.    Butler^s  Sermons,  or  Analogy. 

School  of  Mathematics. 
..  In  the  Mathematical  School  all  must  offer  eU/urihe  first  six  books  of  Euclid 
fif  the  first  part  of  Algebra.    Candidates  for  Honors  must  offer  mixed  as  well 
ae  pure  Mathematics^ 

:  1  andidates  for  Honors  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects :  Algebra, 
Trigonometry  Plane  and  Spherical,  Geometry  of  two  and  three  Dlmenalona, 
JMfferential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations  and  Finite  Differ- 
ences, Theory  of  Chances;  Mechanics  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies,  Optica 
Geometrical  and  Physical,  Ncwton*e  Principia,  sections  If  ^  8,  with  parts  of 
9  and  11,  Aatronomy. 

Natural  Science. 
,  In  the  School  of  Natural  Science  every  Candidate  for  a  Pass  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  principles  of  two  out  of  these  three  branches  of  Natural 
Science,  viz.,  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,. and  further  In 
IBome  one  of  the  particular  Sciences  dependent  on  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
which  includes  the  Sciences  of  Mechanics,  H^'drostatics,  Pncnmatica, 
Acoustics;  Lights  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

(andidates  for  Honor  have  to  pass  both  a  Preliminary  and  a  Final  Examina- 
tion ;  these  need  not  be  passed  in  the  same  Term,  and  a  candidate  may  offer 
himself  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  Fhrst 
PubUc  Examination. 

The  Preliminaiy  Exainlnation  Is  compulsory  upon  all  in  this  School,  and  Is 
restricted  to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  (1)  Mechanics  and  Pbysica,  (2) 
.Chemistry,  with  a  simple  practical  examination  In  this  subject  at  least 
.  In  the  Final  Examinations  a  candidate  may  ofl^r  one  or  more  of  the  three 
mbjects.  Physics,  ChenUstry,  Biology;  and  in  each  the  Examination  will  be 
partly  practicaL 
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Ib  Hie  Sdiool  of  Uiw  «ad  Hodcn  Htaiovj  «r«7  Onlldato  OMiik  oftr 
tdmsclf  for  exaiiihMtlos  dUtar  fai  lagikh  fiktoiy  tram  th«  CanqQati  to  tbe 
Aeeecfllon  of  Hvnry  VHl,  iogieiaiar  wMi  tlu*  put  of  XogllA  Law  wbteh 
reUtes  to  TUagt  Rod,  or  In  flnglMi  HMoiy  from  Hm  ftccnwfciu  of  Houy 
Tni.  to  the  deatli  of  WHHmb  IIL,  toyjttK,f  wtth  ttal  paitoC  lo^U*  L«r 
whlcfti  rdaias  to  Feraon  ood  Tlilnjgi  P^woool ;  b«la(g;«t  liktftjhowovorfo 
•abetltnta  Adam  Smith's  *  Wealth  oJE  Natlomi*  or  aome  othar  af|iio>»d  woik 
on  l^oUtleal  KcOBooy  tog«Uier  wHh  tho  BMoiy  o<  BrtliA  indka  for  aliher 
portion  of  Eagtirii  Law. 

In  the  School  of  Jnriapntdencee  the  Examlnailon  Includes  the  followlD|^ 
aabjects:  (1)  General  Jnriapmdenea,  (i>Htalor7  of  Bn^h  Law,  (8)  Roman 
Law,  (4)  Interaatloaal  Law. 

In  the  School  of  Ifodern  Htitory  the  Siauhiallon  tnekiAm  tho  f oHovtel^ 
tobjects:  1,  The  Htetoiy  of  Eaf^lnid  to  tho  Actatalott  of  Qneen  Vteteite. 
&  One  of  the  foHowhig  periods  of  gaieral  Iflrtory,  to  \m  atediod  la  tho  teat 
modern  writers:  (1)  A.  D.  43lM97a^  <2)A.D.  1000-1569,  (8)  A.  D.  140a-164& 
<^  A.  D.  IdOO-lSUL  Z.  (In  the  jcaae  of  those  Candidat4ss  who  aim  at  a  place 
In  the  First  or  Second  Class)  a  special  portion  of  History  or  Historical 
mibjfici,  carefoUj  atodied  with  reference  to  original  anthoritlei. 

School  of  Theology. 

In  the  School  of  Theology  the  Examination  Inelndes  the  fallowing  SiA- 
Jacts :  Tho  Holy  Scriptures ;  Dogmatic  and  Symbolic  Theology ;  Bcdeslatf- 
iical  History  and  the  Fathers;  The  ETidcnces  of  Rdliglon ;  LHnrgles;  Sacred 
Oriticiam,  and  the  Archoology  of  the  OM  and  New  Testaments. 

The  Booka  of  the  New  Testament  Are  to  be  studied  in  the  OrecAc  text  Tito 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Litm^es  Is  to  be  studied  with  reference  to 
original  anthoriUea. 

Elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  some  wcl^l,  adtaneed  knowMge 
gseai  weight,  in  the  distribution  of  Honors. 

^>fiHidi>^  are  permitted  to  offer  portions  of  tha  Septuaglnt  Yerrton, 
fy»yniiit>g  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

No  Candidate  will  be  placed  in  the  First  Class  in  ttiis  School  uiAess  he  4iall 
hare  proved  hhnself  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Taatamenta,  with  Dogmatic  Tbeolo^,  and  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  haTo  also  shown  a  good  knowledge  of  two  at  Isaat  of 
the  remaining  subjects  enumerated  above. 

And  no  C  andidate  will  obtain  Honors  unksa,  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Rudimenta  of  Faith  and  Religion,  he  shall  bare  given  proof  of  diligent 
atndy  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  of  4Uher  Dogmatic  Theology,  mr 
EfBclesiastlcal  Hiatory,  or  the  Evldencea  of  BeUglon,  or  LItnrglea,  or  Hebrew. 

ktua  ohtafaiing  the4agrae  ol  BaAtfor,  no  fnrlliar  eocamlnatlon  or  exerelse 
Is  required  for  the  degree  o<  Mmtar  of  Arte,  hut  any  B.  A.  of  three  yeai»' 
atending  may  proceed  to  this  dqproe  o*  payme»t  of  certain  faea. 

S)egtM  in  Mtitile. 

L  Candidatcji  for  the  d^ipree  of  B.  Mus.  arc  required  to  pam  two  ExsoImi- 
tions  and  to  compose  a  piece  of  Music.  The  first  Exindnation  is  held  once 
A  year  in  Michaelmas  Term,  and  is  conducted  paitly  hi  writing,  partly  alad 
•oas,  in  four-part  harmony.  Tlie  second  Examfaiation  Is  lield  also  onoe  a  year 
in  ifiaster  or  In  Act  Term,  and  is  conducted  partly  In  writing,  partly  n^td  aaet, 
ki  live-part  harmony,  in  the  history  of  music,  In  the  use  of  musical  inatni- 
ments,  and  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  worlds  of  such  distinguished 
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composen  m  shall. be  dMlgutod  by  the  Pro<«8Bor  of  MiiBic.  Before  any' 
candidate  can  praaent  hlnaelf  for  tbia  aeeond  Examination,  be  moat  not 
onlj  produce  the  TtUamur  of  b&Ting  paaaod  the  firat  Examination,  but  moat 
alao  have  sabmitted  for  tlie  appnyval  of  the  Ezamincra  a  piece  of  Music  in 
flTe-pati  bannony  with  an  accompaniment  for  at  least  five  stringed  instm- 
menta;  together  with  a  writ^n  aaaorance  that  tho  whole  of  this  piece  of 
<  Music  la  of  his  own  eompotitkm,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  deposited  in  ttie 
Mnaie  Schocd. 

The  Examiners  are  the  Profeasor  of  Mnaic,  theChorsfpos,  and  some  other 
Graduate  nominated  by  the  Vice-chancellor  and  proctors^  and  approved  by 
Convocation. 

9k  A  Bachelor  of  Mnsfie  wiahiiq^  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  ia 
required  to  pass  an  Examination  conducted  wholly  in  writing  by  the  Exam- 
iners above  mentioned,  and  to  compose  a  piece  of  Vocal  Music  of  eight  parts 
with  an  accompaniment  for  a  full  orchestra,  wliich,  when  approved,  is  to  he 
performed  in  public,  and  a  copy  of  it  ia  to  be  depoaited  in  tho  Music  SchooL 

IkglrtB  hi  CMl  Lvm, 

No  one  may  be  admitted  a  Student  in  Civil  Law  until  he  shall  have  passed 
all  the  Examinations  required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  must  pass  an  Examination  which 
ia  held  once  a  year  in  Trinity  Term,  and  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Studies 
consistiqg  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  the  Vlnerian  Professor,  the 
Chichcle  Professor  of  International  Law,  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurla- 
prudence  (or  some  or  one  of  them),  and  the  Examiners  in  the  Honor  School 
of  Jurisprudence.  The  Examination  includes  (1)  Jurisprudence;,  general  or 
comparative,  (2)  Roman  Law,  (S)  English  Law,  (4)  International  Law;  it  la 
partly  in  wriUng,  partly  vM  vote;  Honors  may  be  obtained  in  It  by  any  who 
liAve  not  exceeded  the  twenty-fourth  Term  from  their  matriculation. 

The  Board  of  Studies  may  require  that  any  Candidate  who  has  not  been 
classed  in  the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  or  who  has  not  obtained  a 
certlflcate  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  take  in  such  additional  books  or 
subjects  recognized  in  the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence  as  they  may 
prescribe,  or  produce  such  evidence  as  they  may  tiiink  fit  to  require  of 
acquaintance  with  such  books  or  subjects. 

Any  person  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law, 
who  has  passed  all  the  Examinations  necessary  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  but  is  disqualified  1  y  his  standing  from  becoming  a  Candidate  In  the 
Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  shall  ncverthelesii  be  permitted  to  offer 
liimsclf  for  examination  in  that  School,  and  shall  be  examined  as  if  he  were 
a  Candidate  for  Honors ;  and,  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Exomlnera  his  work 
be  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  him  (but  for  such  disqualification)  to  a  place 
in  the  Class-list,  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect 

No  Candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  Examination  unices  he  sliaU  have  given 
in  hia  name  to  the  Superior  Bedel  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  seven  days  at  least 
before  the  Examination,  together  with  certificates  of  hia  Matriculation  and 
of  his  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Student  in  Civil  Law. 

&  A  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  la 
required  to  read  publicly  within  the  precinct  of  the  Schools  in  the  presence 
of  the  Begins  Professor  a  Dissertation  composed  by  himself  on  some  subject 
pertaUiing  to  Civil  Law  approved  by  the  Professor,  and  to  deliver  to  him  a 
oopy  of  it 
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Jkgrm  i»  MkUcUu. 

No  one  may  bo  admtttad  «  Btadent  in  Medicine  iintU  he  has  passed  all  the 

Examinations  required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  M.  are  required  to  pass  two  Examina- 
tions, each  of  which  is  held  yearly  in  fnll  Michaelmas  Term,  nsnally  in 
Norember,  the  first  by  the  Begins  Professor  of  Medicine  and  three  persons 
who  have  been  admitted  to  B^gency  either  as  Masters  of  Arts  or  as  Doctors, 
and  who  are  nominated  yearly  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  subject  to  the  approval 
of  ConTocatiott,  the  second  by  the  Begins  Professor  and  two  Doctors  of 
Medicine  nominated  in  like  manner.  Each  Examination  is  conducted  partly 
in  writing,  partly  vM  tost,  and  part  of  each  Is  practical  The  snbjeets  of  the 
first  Examination  are  Hnman  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  GomparatlTe 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  a  certain  extent,  and  those  parts  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Botany,  and  Chemistry  which  illustrate  Medicine.  The  subjects 
of  the  second  Examination  are  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (includ- 
ing diseases  of  women  and  children), '  the  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics, 
Pathology,  the  principles  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence! 
and  General  Hygiene^  Erery  Candidate  at  this  second  Examination  is  to  be 
examined  In  two  of  the  ancient  authors,  Hippocrates,  Aretaeus,  Galen,  and 
Odlsus,  or  In  one  of  those  four  and  in  some  modem  author  approred  by  the 
Begins  Professor. 

Before  a  Candidate  Is  admitted  to  the  flnl  of  these  two  Examinations,  he 
must  have  completed  eight  Terms  from  the  date  of  his  TmUunmr  In  one  of 
the  Schools  at  the  Second  Pnblle  Examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.;  unless 
he  was  placed  hi  the  First  or  Second  Class  in  the  School  of  Natural  Science, 
In  which  case,  If  he  received  from  the  Pnblle  Examiners  a  special  certificate 
of  his  attainments  In  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  or  Botany,  he  may 
be  admitted  to  this  Examination  at  once,  and  need  not  then  be  examined 
again  in  any  science  specified  in  such  certificate.  Before  a  Candidate  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  Examination,  he  must  have  completed  sixteen  Terms 
from  the  date  of  the  same  n&Utmttr  and  two  years  from  the  date  of  his 
Tmtmnmr  In  the  first  Medical  Examfaiation,  and  must  deliver  to  the  Begins 
Professor  satiafSctory  certificates  of  his  attendance  at  some  Hospital  of  good 
repute.  Every  one  Intending  to  be  a  Candidate  at  either  Examination  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  Professor  notice  of  his  intention  a  fortnight  at  least  before 
the  week  in  which  the  Examination  Is  to  be  held. 

No  one  from  another  University  can  be  incorporated  as  a  Graduate  In 
Medicine  without  passing  these  two  Examinations. 

8.  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  Is 
required  to  read  publicly  within  the  precinct  of  the  Schools  in  the  presence  of 
the  Begins  Professor  a  Dissertation  composed  by  himself  on  some  Medical 
subject  approved  by  the  Professor,  and  to  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  it 

1.  A  Candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  Is  required  to  read 
two  Dissertations  before  the  Begins  Professor  In  the  Divinity  School  upon 
subjects  previously  approved  by  the  Professor. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  without  exhibiting  his  Letters  of 
Priest's  Orders,  or  a  Certlfieate  from  the  Beglstrar  of  the  diocese  where  he 
was  ordained  stating  that  he  had  obtained  them. 

8.  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  is 
to  read  In  the  Divinity  School  three  exegetical  Lectnres  upon  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture. 
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A  Master  of  Arts  who  hMB  eompleied  fifteen  yens  from  hb  admiarioD  la 
Becency  may,  with  the  conseiit  of  CoDVoeatloii,  take  the  two  degreea  in 
VMtAtybt  aflWuirfaHwi,  thai  U,  boOi  at  tka 
for  one  of  the  two  only,  whicfacnrcr  ha 

JMbroffon  an  TtdUmff 

Ko  avbaailption  or  daolaimtlon  of  any  hind  is  rMpdrefl  frum  maj  pereon 
spoo  Mqg  admitted  to  the  poaiUon  of  S.  C.  I«.  or  S.  H,  or  to  any  of  the 
digreaa  of  B.  A.,  BL  G.  P.,  B.  It,  or  of  B.  Hoa.  or  B.  Una. 

Before  adoiaakm  to  tha  degree  of  Master  of  Arts^  Bachdor  of  INrlnlty,  or 
Doctor  af  a^y  of  tha  three  anpcrior  facoltlei^  every  person  ii  required  to 
mmke  and  anfaocifhe  aDecUumtlon  of  Aoaent  to  tlie  Thirty-nine  Arttdea  and  to 
thaBoofc  of  Comiaon  Prayer,  taken  from  the  SOth  Canon,  and  to  pronilae  that 
he  wlU  oheenre  the  8tat«tea,  PrivUegeB^  Cuatoma,  and  Uberdea  of  tihe 
UaiTai8L$y,  and  will  aot  faithfuUj,  creditably,  and  honestly  In  the  two 
fieoaes  of  Congregation  and  ConYocation,  eapedally  In  all  that 
<ii«oaa  for  degrees  and  in  Klectiona. 


ABladMioror  Atfta»«reCCItULaw,<waf  Xadldiie,  nrfdent  In^a^  Bri-ish 
eolany,  ma/f  hare  the  degree«<  Maaler  of  Aiia, or  of  Dootor  of  any  of  the 
Ihiwe  aopeifor  fiK^nMsB,  aoaJewndtyonii^m  in  Ma  sImiiwfl  l^or  thk  pnipoae 
he  mnst  of  coorBe  attain  the  standing  requisite  for  each  dcigrai^  and  obtain 
the  Grnee  «f  hAs  Conqga  or  BM  arof  thoCanaorBof  wiahnphed  8ladanta; 
he  mnat  transodt  letten  tasttmniiiai  of  hia  good  conduct  and  ehanMiar« 
rigned^  If  he  be  In  Boly  Oiid«%  dfther  by  tha  Wahap  or  tkn  ArahdaaooB  nf 
the  oDiony,  or,  if  lie  ho  a  layman,  by  either  tha  filAopw  tha  Archdeacon,  or 
the  Governor  of  the  oolony,  or  by  a  Jndge  in  theBnpfeme  Cooit  of  It;  he 
mnstalaotnBBmltto  the  Vlc»Ch— wdlf  anHaftgloay  fsoof  that  ho  haa  anb- 
aeribed  the  Dedaratton  off  Aaaetft  hafeae  nwDtionad;  and*  if  ha  daslras  the 
degree  of  !>oetorof  ClfULaworoff  Modteine,  ho  aanat  oompoae  the  reqnialte 
Dlsaeitatlon  and  aead  It  to  tha  Begins  Proieaaor  off  the  Vacuity;  or.  If  ho 
deslreelihe  degree  of  Doctor  off  DMnity,  ho  nraat  oompoae  two  Pi^ntationa 
on  some  fiieelogieal  aobjeob  propoaod  to  hbn  by  tha  Regte  Aofesaor  of 
Difiniiy,  and  Us  Dispntattoos  most  bo  appiorad  by  the  Prefamofc 

x^^Fass  oy  AMS'psi'wMiik 

Membere  of  the  TTniTersltles  of  Cambridge  or  Dnblfai  maybe  Ineoiporatot, 
that  U^  raoelTed  as  Members  of  this  TJniTerstty  at  their  own  rtaniui^  or 
degree,  provided  they  have  kept  as  much  residence  fai  theh' own  tJnHoralty  aa 
vroald  ha«e  been  required  of  them  hera  An  Undei^gradnate  ««n  coMri.  no 
Tana  but  what  he  haa  kept  by  a  reddenoe  of  six  weeka.  A  9raduate  mnst 
have  kept  ntaie  Terms  l^  a  residence  of  at  least  the  greater  pait  off  aaeh  of 
them  beiore  he  was  adodtted  to  his  first  degree.  Masters  of  Aria,  Baehetors 
of  Divfaiily,  and  Doctors  of  the  three  superior  tiumltles  are  required  to  ^d>- 
scrlbe  the  Declaration  of  finsanf  and  to  pramise  that  they  will  observe  the 
Blat«taB,AcL,of  theCMreial^.  Bat  no  Doctor  of  any  of  the  three  facultlea 
o«i  ho  hMD]«»oratad  wittiont  tha  nq^rew  consent  of  the  Ylce-ChanceDor,  the 
Begins  Professor  and  three  other  Doetoia  of  the  Facultiy,  and  the  two  Proc- 
tow,  or  of  thoipwtir  part  of  thaoL 


On  Presentation  Day,  and  on  aB  publle  oooaslona,  Htm  dlihNBt  MBiaia  an 
dlstiognished  by  malted  peculhuAtleB  off  dress,  of  wlilahf  aathBf  flMter  httt^ 
Into  the  ocftward  aspect  of  (hdftyHl  Vialmnrnf  7m,  tm  |^w  a^  daaaiipyon 
trosa  the  €hM$  to  Oatford, 
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Ike  dKM  of  the  C1i«iMeUor  U  of  black  damgak  silk,  richly  ormunenM 
iritli  gold  embroideiy,  %  rich  Uce  bftnd«  and  square  veTvei  cap,  with  a  larijp 
goldtaaacL 

The  Proctors  wear  gowns  of  princess  stnft^  the  sleeres  and  facltigs  of 
black  yelvei ;  to  the  Idft  shoulder  is  ailixed  a  small  tippet  To  this  is  added, 
as  a  dress,  a  large  ermine  hood. 

The  Pro-Froetor  wears  a  lCast«r  «f  Arts*  gvwt^  flwed  with  T^tet»  with  a 
Uppet  atlaehed  to  the  lell  shAvlie?. 

The  Collectoffs  wear  the  Mme  ^toess  as  the  Froeton,  with  the  cKcaptioiL  of 
the  hood  and  tippet 

The  Esquire  Bedels  wear  sOk  gowni^  efaMtlar  to  thoM  <rf  Badielon  of  La!W» 
and  round  Tdvel  capoL  The  Teoown  Bedels  hnve  blai^  steff  gowns,  gad 
ronad  sUk  capSL 

Thedveasof  the  Verger  to  neaily  the  same  as  thai  of  theTeoman  BedeL 

Bands  at  the  neck  are  eonstdercd  as  neeesaaiy  appendages  to  the  aeadeaite 
dress,  particularly  on  all  public  occasions. 

Jhtn  of  OtmdLimJtm, 

The  Doetor  of  DiTinlty  has  three  dresses:  the  first  couAsts  of  a  gown  of 
scarlet  cloth,  .with  black  yelTot  sleeves  and  facings,  a  cassock,  sash,  and  scarl 
This  dreea  is  worn  on  all  public  occasions  in  the  Theatre,  in  public  procet- 
sions,  and  on  those  Sundays  and  holidays  marked  (*)  in  the  Oxford  ChbiMlar. 
The  second  la  a  habit  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  color  lined 
with  black,  and  a  black  stlk  scarf :  the  Master  of  Arts'  gown  is  worn  under 
this  dres%  the  sleeves  appearing  tbroi^h  the  arm-holes  of  the  habit  ttiis  to 
the  dress  of  business « it  U  used  in  CouYocatlon,  Congregation,  at  Morning 
Bermons  at  8t  Maiy^s  during  the  term,  and  at  Afternoon  Sermons  at  St 
Peter*s  during  Lent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morning  Sermon  on  Qninqua- 
gesima  Sunday,  and  the  Morning  Sermons  in  Lent  The  third,  which  to  the 
usual  dress  in  which  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  appears,  is  a  Master  of  Arts'  gown 
wRh  cassock,  sash,  and  scarl  The  Vte*-Cbaneellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges 
and  Halto  have  no  distinguishing  dress^  but  appear  on  all  oosaslons  as  Doetoia 
In  the  faculty  lo  which  ttiey  beieng. 

The  drnases  worn  by  Graduates  In  Law  sad  Physle  are  nearly  the  same. 
The  Doctor  has  threa  The  first  to  a  gowv  of  searlet  cloth,  with  stoeres  and 
facings  of  pink  sHk,  aad*a  round  black  telTel  cap.  Thto  to  the  dress  of  state. 
The  second  eonstoto  of  a  habit  and  hood  of  scattot  doth*  the  habit  ftoed  and 
the  hood  Uned  with  plak  sUh.  The  haMt,  which  Is  peirfsetly  aaalegoaa  to 
the  second  drees  of  the  Doctor  la  DHiat^,  has  lately  grown  Into  disuse;  It 
is,  howerer,  retained  by  the  Professon,  and  to  always  ased  la  presenting  to 
DegreesL  The  third  or  eomttoa  dress  of  a  Doctor  in  Law  or  Physto  neariy 
rBsemblee  that  of  the  Bachelor  In  these  laeidtlea^  It  to  a  blaek  silk  gown 
richly  ornamented  with  black  lace;  the  head  of  tha  Baehetor  of  Laws  (worn 
as  a  dress)  to  of  purple  sDk,  Ihied  with  white  far^ 

The  dress  worn  by  the  Doctor  of  Musto  eoi  pablle  aecaskms  to  a  rtoh  white 
damask  silk  gown,  wHh  sleeves  and  tsdngs  of  crimsoa  aatla,  a  hood  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  round  black  velvet  cx^  Tha  usual  dresses  of  the 
Doctor  and  of  tlie  Bachelor  la  Masia  an  nearly  the  semoaa  those  of  Law 
and  Physic 

The  Master  of  Arte  wears  a  Mask  gawn,  usually  made  of  prince's  stnff  or 
erape^  with  long  sAeeves  which  aia  rsmarkahla  for  thn  cireular  cut  at  the 
bottom.  The  arm  comes  through  an  aperture  in  the  sleeve,  which  hanfpi 
down.    The  hood  of  a  Master  of  Arts  tobtotfk  sQk  lifted  with  crimson. 
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The  gown  of  a  Bachelor  of  ArU  It  also  natially  made  of  prince's  stnfT  or 
CTvpt.  It  lias  a  full  sleeve,  looped  ap  at  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in.a 
point ;  the  dress  hood  is  black,  trimmed  with  white  for.  In  Lent,  at  the  time 
of  determining  in  the  Schools,  a  strip  of  lamb*s-wooI  is  worn  in  addition  to 
the  hood.  Noblemen  and  Oentlemen-Commpners,  who  take  the  dcKrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  wear  their  goiTns  of  sQk. 

J)rtn  of  Umder^ffraduaUt. 

The  Nobleman  has  two  dreases;  the  first,  which  is  worn  in  the  Theatre, 
in  processions,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  is  a  gown  of  purple  damaak  silk« 
riehly  ornamented  with  gold  lace.  The  second  is  a  black  silk  gown,  with  full 
sleeves ;  it  has  a  tippet  attached  to  the  shoulders.  With  both  tliese  dresses  is 
worn  a  square  cap  of  blaiik  Telvei,  with  a  gold  tassel. 

The  Gentleman-Commoner  has  two  gowns^  both  cf  Uaek  HUt ;  the  irsiy 
which  is  considered  as  a  dress  gown,  although  worn  on  all  occasions,  at 
pleasure,  is  richly  omamonted  with  tassels.  The  second,  or  midress  gown.  Is 
oruamented  with  plaits  at  the  sleeves^  A  square  black  'velTet  cap,  with  a  silk 
tassel,  is  worn  with  both. 

The  dress  of  Commoners  is  a  gown  of  black  prince's  stufT,  without 
sleeves ;  from  each  shoulder  is  appended  a  broad  strip,  which  reaches  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  dress,  and  towards  the  top  is  gathered  into  plaits.  The  cap  Is 
square,  of  black  cloth,  with  silk  tassel. 

The  dress  of  the  Servitor  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Conunoner,  but  ft  has 
no  plaits  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  cap  is  without  a  tassel. 

The  student  of  Civil  Law,  or  Civilian,  wears  a  plain  black  silk  gown,  and 
square  cloth  cap,  with  silk  tassel. 

Scholars  and  Demies  of  Magdalene,  and  students  of  Christ  Church  who 
have  not  taken  a  degree,  wear  a  plain  black  gown  of  prince's  stafT,  with 
round,  full  sleeves  half  the  length  of  the  gown,  and  a  square  black  cap,  with 
silk  tassel. 

Students  *  unattached '  wear  the  dress  of  Commoners. 

KoU.'^Tht  Undergraduate  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  are  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  fullowing  classes  as: 

1.  Noblemen,  being  Peers  in  their  own  right,  who  ei^oy  certain  privileges 
and  exemptions  not  accorded  to  others,  in  the  choice  of  rooms^  payiiq^ 
higher  fees,  doing  toss  worit,  and  keephig  fewer  lessons. 

3.  Gentlemen  Commoners,  being  eldest  sons,  or  only  sons,  or  men  already 
in  possession  of  estates,  or  else  are  heirs  of  newly  acquired  wealth.  They 
have  a  better  choice  of  rooms,  associate  at  meals  with  the  Fellows  and  other 
authorities  of  the  College,  pay  doable  caution  money  at  entrance,  and  are 
chaiged  more  for  tutorage  than  the  usual  fee. 

8.  Commoners,  who  pay  for  thdr  board  or  commons^  and  an  other 
cbaiges,  and  are  not  dependent  on  the  endowments  for  support  They  cor- 
respond to  HfitiofMrt  at  Cambridge. 

4.  Servitors,  who  are  supported  wholly  or  partly  hj  the  College  funds,  and 
correspond  to  Skb^wan  at  Cambridge.  They  were  f  ormeriy  required  to  wait 
at  dinner  on  those  of  higher  rank  and  pecfoim  other  menial  services,  beddes 
being  the  butt  of  practical  Jokes. 

5.  Bible  Clerks,  who  enjoy  certain  scholanhips,  and  were  formerly  required 
to  attend  all  chapel  services,  and  deliver  in  a  list  of  the  absent  Undergrad- 
uates to  the  officer  chaiged  with  discipline.  In  its  orighxal  institutton  at 
Cambridge  the  student  who  held  this  office  was  required  to  read  aloud  the 
Bible  at  meals. 

C.    Students  unattached  to  any  College  or  Hall. 
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Jkgrm  qfAMtodtU  i»  ArU^Loeai  or  WdOU  CIcm  AdAooI  AmnlitaHofu. 

Oat  of  a  moTement  inangnnted  In  UST  mainly  bj  Mr.  Thomaa  Dyke 
Adand,  and  Dr.  Temple  (then  Head  Master  of  Rugby  Bebool,  and  since  Btohop 
of  Exeter)  the  ConTocatton  in  1858  established,  nnder  a  Delegacy  or  Board 
of  Its  own  members,  Local  BzaminatioDs  at  places  outside  of  Oxford,  of 
persons  who  have  been  in  no  direct  way  snbjects  of  its  teachiz^,  bat  who 
▼ohmtaiily  come  together  to  have  their  attafnawnts  in  certain  bmnches 
of  knowledge  tested  by  competent  and  impartial  Judges,  and  to  reeeiTe  sack 
stamp  or  signs  of  success  as  shonld  at  onca  inform  parents  as  to  the  Tolae  of 
the  teaching  of  a  large  number  of  schools  subject  to  no  official  Inspection; 
encoursge  descrrfaig  teachers  by  the  approTtl  c^  their  woric  by  a  body  whose 
capacity  to  Judge  they  could  not  question ;  and  advance  the  claims  of  deserv- 
ing candidates  for  positions  of  public  or  private  trusts  requiring  special 
knowledge,  or  faculties  tiataied  by  special  etodles. 

The  D^ee  of  Associate  In  Arts  Is  given  on  the  result  of  a  second  exam* 
Inatlon,  and  Is  confined  to  those  who  have  taken  Honors  at  the  first  The 
value  of  the  Degree  In  the  office  or  money-maiket  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tested. 

Hie  Candidates  are  elasslfled  Into  Seniors  and  Jnnlors,  according  to  age— > 
the  lowest  ago  being  fifteen  on  the  first  day  of  January  preceding  the  exam- 
ination. The  examination  is  conducted  mainly  by  means  of  printed  papers 
and  written  answers,  and  occupies  five  working  days.  No  candidate  can  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  proper  without  answering  satisfactorily  certain 
preUndnary  questions. 

The  scheme  is  self-supporting,  the  expense  for  Examiners  and  University 
management,  indudlng  printing  and  stationery,  being  met  by  n  fee  paid  by 
each  candidate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Delegacy.  A  fee  Is  fjso  chaiged  by 
the  Local  Committee  for  Incidental  expenses. 

Experience  alone  will  show  to  what  extent  this  Tolnntary  scheme  of  examlna- 
Uan,  undertaken  by  several  Universities  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  schools  In  no  other  way  oflleially  visited,  can  be  made  uniform,  efficient 
and  progressive. 

The  example  of  Oxford  has  been  followed  by  C'ambridge,  and  ether  Unl- 
Tcrsltles  with  various  modifications,  and  thus  the  Superior  Institutions  are 
brought  Into  direct  association  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary,  and  a 
system  of  inspection  and  test  of  results  instituted  by  genenl  consent,  and 
vrtthont  any  sacrifice  of  the  teacher's  independence,  or  of  parental  authority. 
Oitfard  and  CamMdgi  SehooU  E^nUnatUM  BoarA, 

This  Board  was  formed  In  1873,  In  accordance  with  Articles  of  Agreement 
by  representatlTes  of  the  two  Universities,  to  examine  such  schools  as  have  a 
regularly  constituted  governing  body,  or  prepare  a  fair  xnoportion  of  their 
boys  for  the  Universities.  It  also  grants  certificates  to  boys  from  slmlUtf 
schools  who  are  examined  under  Its  authority  at  a  few  convenient  centres. 
The  Certificate  Examination  may  also  form  a  part  of  a  School  Examination. 

The  School  Examinations  are :  (1)  Such  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  report 
generally  upon  the  school  work.  (9.)  Such  as  will  ensible  the  Examiners  to 
report  on  the  standard  reached  In  a  special  subject  or  subjects.  (3.)  Such  as 
will  enable  the  Examiners  to  report  on  the  general  woric  of  the  highest 
division,  and  to  place  the  boys  In  order  of  merit,  and  to  award  exhibition 
scholarships  and  prixes. 

This  scheme  may  prove  even  without  any  Parliamentary  legislation,  an 
efficient  Leaving  Examlnatk>n  for  the  Granunar  and  other  Secondary  Schools, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  Universities  may  become  a  viifonn  Entimnce  and 
Matrlenlatlon  ExamfaaatioB. 
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Tbem  ue  lour  Tsnot  for  •cfldconlciJ  cKOEcitet  in  ««cb  jmt,  Imt  for 
p  vpotet  EmUt  aad  Trl«Jilj  Tem*  loipelliar  eonofc  m  onl j  <nmu 

X    MidiMlnts  l^imb«fciwoiitbftlQUftoiactob0r.ajMlcDd»<m 
of  Jbcember. 

91  Hil«7  (or  l-evl)  T«im  b^tes  M  llw  Uth  <tf  Jaoiiftf7,  and  «iids  oa  tkt 
dtjr  Wlore  FA]jD-taid«f . 

8.  Saator  Tern  bogloa  od  tka  W«dn«4iir  aAor  Baiter  X>^,  and  eoda  os 
tlM  Friday  befoia  WhStr^waaj. 

i.  Triniij  (or  Act)  Term  Iwgina  on  Uio  4aj  before  IVhtt^nndaj,  and 
vaoally  ends  oa  tlie  flaftwdaj  afler  Uie  ftiet  Toeadaf  ia  Jnlj^  Uot  oMqr  be  coi»- 
tllkaed  beyond  tbat  day  by  GoqgrefcaUooL 

If  the  day  fixed  for  the  bn;jiiiili^  or  end  of  any  Tenn  happen  to  ba  » 
f oittTal,  tbe  biglnninf  or  end  of  aqcb  Tana  la  dafaned  tin  the  day  aftat^ 
except  only  thai  Saatar  Term  in  aoeh  case  enda  theday  bcfava. 

TnU  Tenn  b^gfqaon  the  flnndiiy  aOer  the  fiiai  di^^  of  Term. 

IfichaelmaB  and  Hilary  Terma  are  kept  by  six  wedcs*  residence  in  eaahi» 
Eaatar  and  Trinity  Tenna  eitiiei  by  thiea  weoka'  ia  aadn  or  bj  for<if-ei|Pid 
daya'  lasideQeo  la  tha  two  Tama  iolnti^. 


fitadents  are  requlrad  to  pay  Feea  to  the  UblTenity  ea  Yaifooa  oeeatloBa. 
1    At  Matifevhrtlon, 


OoltageorHalf 


A  BHrie-Cleifc  piyf   .  . 

Every  other  penon.  If  attadied  to 

Sw   On  pnttiag  down  a  name  for  Examiaationy 
At  Ke»poasloas 
Before  Moderators 

KzsmiDatlon  for  the  decree  of  B.  A. 
AlMKia  soy  ffchoel  at  ditto     . 
In  If  arte  lai  the  twe  exaaUnattoat)*  GiTfl  La»« 
After  pas»inc  Vith  Bxamiaatloas  ia  Hedieine 
Afler  pasvinK  both  Ez^oihiatioBS  in  If asic 
$.    Before  adatiashm  to  the 
Ptirtttoaof  0.C.]:«.arB.lf.    « 
Dea'ee  of  B.  A. 

^  *•     if8.€^Uer8L]f 

]>ameef]f.A.      _•     .      -      . 

^  *      irB.C.l..belore8ept.tl,lfln 


Sept 


»,1t» 


-  If  B.  C.  L. 

-  tfB.]C. 
DcBce  of  B.  If  OS. 

^         B.Mas.     . 

•*  B.  D. 

Dcgfees  by  AecBBuilatlon  _ 

Any  aegree  granted  la  ahswes  or  byPecteeef 


BlB. 


I 


«•  byDiplpoia 

4.    Before  recoYery  of  the  rijdii  of  totfaut  In  Goaroeatton 
With  M  tfaye*  lealdenee 
Wtth'^at  »w  KfUeaee 
ft.    Before  Incorporation^ 
A^  B.  A* 
•'  lf.A..B.O.T.« 
••  p.  i\  L^1>,Un 
•*  B-MaT. 
••  D.Map.  . 

d   Beildea  theaaVaaaiiiMah  are  paid  la  maaeyontheaeveral  oocaaioaa 

above  mentioMd^  eveijt  Member  of  the  Unlreialtiy  I*  etaMged,  in  the  Bvtteiy 

Book  of  hie  CotteB*  «f  Eal]«  wltli  tha  aam  of  £1  yeariy  as  Universtty  Dnea^ 

or  the  payment  at  one  time  of  a  sum  (from  £15  to  dS)  aeeordlng  to  age. 


Pablle 


B 

d. 

1% 

10 

14 

40 

10 

10 

SO 

8 

10 

40 

i 

10 

9» 

AMD  MMUA. 

Tbm  Collvoes  are  dUtinct  corpormtt  bodies,  lonnded  at  yarioiu  times  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  and  nearly  (if  not  quite)  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
education  also ;  within  the  Uniyersity,  but  independent  of  It ;  goremed,  as 
to  their  own  concems^  by  their  respectlre  Statutes;  each  hvrtng  a  manslOB 
for  the  residence  of  Members  of  the  Foundation  and  for  the  reception  of 
academical  students;  and  holdhig  property  of  Tarlous  kinds  throug^h  the 
munlflcence  of  Founders  and  BenefiKtora.  In  common  use  the  word  *  Col* 
lege  *  signifies  the  mansion  of  each  Society  as  well  as  the  Society  Itself. 

The  corporation  of  every  College,  except  three,  comprises  a  Head,  Fellowv 
and  Scholars  in  various  numbers,  and  a  few  other  Mem*  era,  whose  numbers, 
offices,  and  titles  difl^r  In  dllftrent  Societies.  All  these  are  Members  of  the 
Foundation,  and  receive  stipends  from  the  corporate  revenues.  The  three  ex- 
ceptions are  All  Souls*  College,  Christ  Church,  and  Keble  College.  At  AH 
Bouls*  College  there  are  no  Scholars ;  at  Christ  Chvreh,  which  is  a  cathedral 
eatabllshment  as  well  as  an  academical  Institntion,  there  Is,  besides  the  Dean, 
a  capitular  body  of  Canons,  while  those  who  answer  In  other  respects  to 
Fellows  and  Scholars  are  called  Senior  and  Junior  Students ;  at  Keble  (  ollege 
there  are  neither  Fellows  nor  Scholars.  At  Merton  the  Scholars  are  called 
Postmasters,  at  Magdalen  Demies  (in  Latin  Ssmi'Saelt). 

The  Heads  of  Colleges  have  not  all  the  same  title.  The  title  Is  *■  Master^ 
at  University,  Bttlltol,  and  Pembroke  Colleges ;  'Warlen'  at  Merton,  New 
College,  AU  Souls',  Wadham,  and  Keble;  *  Rector*  at  Exeter  and  Lhicoln; 
*  Provost'  at  Oriel,  Queen's,  and  Worcester;  'President*  at  Magdalen,  Cor- 
pus ^'hrlsti,  Trinity,  and  St  John's;  'Principal'  at  Braaenose  and  Jesus; 
and  *  Dean*  at  (  hrlst  Church. 

In  Christ  Church  the  Dean,  Canons,  and  Senior  Students  are  the  governing 
body;  In  Keble  College  the  Warden  and  Council ;  In  every  other  College  the 
Head  and  Fellowa.  Discipline  over  the  Junior  Members  of  each  Society  Is 
exercised  by  the  Head,  his  Vicegerent,  and  certain  Ofllcen  of  the  College^ 
who  are  commonly  appointed  from  the  Feflowft 

In  almost  every  CoUege  the  Read  It  dected  by  the  Fellows.  Bat  the  Dean 
of.  (  hrist  Church  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  Provost  of  Worcester  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  UnlversHgr,  and  the  Warden  of  Keble  by  tbeConnell  of 
that  College.    Headships  are  tenable  for  life. 

Fellows  and  Scholars  are  mostly  elected  by  the  Heads  and  Fellows,  or  by 
the  Head  and  certain  FeUows,  after  a  competidye  exanlnatlon.  Fellowshlpai 
with  few  exceptions,  are  vacated  by  marriage  and  by  eeeleslastlcal  prefer* 
ment  or  accession  to  property  of  a  certain  amount  OOierwIse  they  aro 
tenable  for  life.    8cholarihlp8|8faice1S54,  are  genenOlytanabla  for  ive  yearn, 

SttSM, 

The  Academical  Hallto  now  existing  hi  Oxford  are  mansioM  fbr  the  reeep- 
tloo  of  students,  who  live  In  them  under  discipline  and  taistrnttion,  and  paat 
through  the  comae  of  study  to  Chdr  several  d^greea,  predsdy  in  the  aama 
way  as  other  students  who  reside  hi  CoIl^gesL  But  the  term  «Ha]l*  in^Bsa 
idso  the  society  of  students  belonghig  to  eaeh;  and  in  thk  sense  there  la  a 
very  fanportant  dUBnmiee  between  Halls  and  CoPegea,  ihasmnch  as  Hallaaaa 
not  corporate  bodlea»  and  have  no  endomitnts  fov  Fallowa»  aad  afl  tha 
property  whi<Alhey  own  la  lieM  tai  trart  tor  then  by  the  Vnlveiiity. 

The  Heads  of  Hslls  are  styled*  Principals.*  fii  fbur  of  the  flva  which  stUt 
ranain  the  Principal  la  appotaitod  by  the  CtenocUore<  the  University;  faithe 
ttth^  St  Edmund  Hall,  the  appohttOMBt  la  made  ^  (he  Provost  and  FeUowi 
of  Qaeen's  College.    The  CbanceBor  la  the  Visitor  of  alL 

In  the  fbUowIng  list  the  ssirenJ  CoUegea  tnd  BaDs  are  placed  in  the  order 
of  ttefar  f  ouadatlott. 
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Tbb  Unlrenitj  of  Oxford,  in  187B,  Indnded  20  CoUflges  and  5  Hall<,  yU.  : 

OOLLBOS8. 

Axx  Souls*  Colliob,  fonnded  in  1437,  by  Henry  Chldiele,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  poasesaea  90  Fellowahipa,  the  2  Chichele  ProfeaaorahipSf  and  4 
Bible  Clerlcahipa.  It  haa  10  beneflcea  in  ita  gift,  and  121  membera  in  ISTL 
Warden  :    The  Rev.  Franeia  K.  Lcigbton,  D.D.,  elected  1868. 

Balliol  Colliob,  fonnded  about  1266  by  the  parenta  of  John  Balllol,  King 
of  Scotland,  poaaeaaea  11  Fellowahipa,  13  Bcholarships  of  abont  «5'.  per  ann., 
and  6  of  60f.  .per  ann.,  beaidea  many  Exhibitiona.  20  beneflcea  in  ffift  461 
membera  in  1871.    ICaatcr  :  The  Bar.  B.  Jowitt,  M.A.,  elected  1870. 

Bbasbnosb  CoiiLBOB,  f  ouudod  in  1509  by  William  Smith,  Blahop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  poaaeaaea  20  Fellowahipa,  all  open,  beaidea  numerona 
Scholarahipa  and  Exhibitiona,  mostly  tenable  for  6  years,  and  ranging  in 
Talue  to  upwards  of  00*.  per  ann.  It  has  alao  upwards  of  50  beneflces  under 
its  patronage  and  influence,  and  about  488  members  in  1871.  Principal :  Hie 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Cradock,  D.D.,  elected  1868. 

Cbbxst  Cbubgb,  fonnded  originally  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1526;  in  1546 
made  the  seat  of  the  Eplicopal  See  of  Oaney,  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  constituted 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  In  Oxford.  It  possesses  6  Caoonries  and  80 
Studentships,  28  of  which  are  called  Senior  and  52  Junior  Studentships,  the 
former  being  equiralentto  FeUowsliipa,  the  latter  to  Scholarahipa;  and  of 
these  latter  21  are  eonflned  to  Weatminater  School,  all  the  othera  being  open. 
It  haa  nearly  100  beneflcea  in  ita  gift,  and  had  1096  members  in  1871.  Dean : 
The  Very  Rey.  Henry  Qeorge  Liddel,  D.D.,  elected  1866. 

Corpus  Chbisti  Collzox,  founded  in  1516  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  possesses  20  Fellowships  and  24  Scholarshipa,  all  opeo,  the  latter 
of  the  Talue  of  SO',  per  ann.,  beaidea  rooma,  and  tenable  for  5  years.  It  haa 
22  beneflcea  in  ita  gift,  and  244  members  In  1871.  President :  The  Rer.  Jamea 
Norria,  D.D.,  elected  1848. 

EzBTBB  CoLLBOB,  f  ouudcd  in  1814,  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Blahop  of  Ex- 
eter, now  poaaeaaea  16  Fellowships,  all  open,  and  22  Scholarships,  10  open, 
beaidea  numerona  Exhibitiona,  chiefly  connected  with  Public  Schools,  and 
deacribed  herein  therewith.  Exeter  CoUege  haa  16  beneflcea  in  ita  gift,  and 
70S  members  in  1871.    Rector :  The  Rev.  Jolm  Prideaux  Lightfoot,  D.D. 

Jnaus  CoLLBOB,  fonnded  in  1671,  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  on  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Price,  Treaaurer  of  BiL  Dayid'a,  ita  first  endower,  consists  of  16 
Fellowships,  to  he  reduced  to  18,  whereof  a  part  will  conaist  of  Welah  Fel- 
lowships, and  the  rest  be  open.  It  will  have  22  Scholarships,  20  Welsh  and  2 
open,  and  numerona  Exhibitiona  of  40^.  per  ann.,  tenable  for  5  years.  20  ben- 
eflces in  gift ;  202  members  in  1871.    Principal :  The  Rev.  C.  WilUama,  D.D. 

LixooLir  CoLLBGB,  f oonded  in  1427  by  Richard  Fleming,  Biahop  of  Lincoln, 
conaists  of  a  Rector,  10  Fellowa,  and  16  Scholars,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
now  elected  by  open  competition.  9  beneflcea  in  gift  258  members  In  187L 
Rector  :  The  Rev.  Mark  Fattiaon,  B.D.,  elected  1861. 

IlLODALBB  CoLLBOB,  f ouuded  lu  1468  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Lord  Hig^ 
Chancellor,  conaiais  of  a  President,  80  Fellowa,  40  Scholars,  called  Demiea,  all 
elected  by  open  competition.  It  haa  alao  20  Exhibitions,  and  aupporta  the  4 
Waynflete  Professors.  41  benefloes  in  gift  816  members  in  187L  President: 
The  RcT.  Frederic  BuUey,  D.D. 

ICbbtox  Collbob,  fonnded  in  1264  at  Maiden,  in  1274  at  Oxford,  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  consists  of  a  Warden,  18  Fellowships,  aU 
open,  14  Postmasterships,  and  4  Scholarahipa.  18  beneflces  in  gift  213  mem- 
bers in  1871.    Warden :  Robert  BnUock  Harsbam,  D.C.L.,  elected  1886. 

Nbw  Collbob,  fonnded  in  1886  by  William  of  Wykehaa,  eonslsta  of  a. 
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Warden,  90  FeUowshlps,  and  90  Scholanhipt;  16  of  the  fonner  being  open, 
and  the  rest  with  preference,  to  Winches ier  BchooL  41  beneflcee  in  gift  9T7 
memben  in  1871.    Warden :  The  Rev.  James  K.  Sewel,  D.D.,  elected  1860. 

Obibl  GOLLion,  founded  in  1896  by  Edward  XL,  coniiste  of  a  Provost,  16 
Fellows  and  10  Scholarships,  with  29  Exhibitioners,  the  value  of  each  of 
the  Scholarships  and  of  four  of  the  Exhibitions  being  W.  per  ann.,  with 
rooms.  18  benefices  in  gift  411  members  In  1871.  Provost :  The  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hawkins,  D.D.,  elected  1898. 

Pembbokb  CoLLnoB,  founded  in  1694,  and  named  after  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  consists  of  a  Master,  10 
Fellows,  and  12  Scholars,  9  of  the  latter  to  be  held  with  Bible  Clerkships.  8 
benefices  in  gift    379  members  in.  1871.    Blaster :  The  Rev.  E.  Evans,  M.A. 

QuxBS^B  CoixnoB,  founded  in  1840  by  the  Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  af- 
ter whom  it  was  named,  consists  of  a  Provost,  19  Fellows,  8  Chaplahis,  16 
Scholars,  and  2  Bible  Clerics,  and  has  numerous  Exhibitions  from  different 
Schools.   29  benefices  in  gift   801  members  la  187L  Prov. :  W  Jackson,  D.D. 

S.  Join's  CoLUMB,  founded  in  1666  by  Alderman  Sir  T.  White,  of  London, 
win  hereafter  consist  of  a  President,  18  Fellows,  and  84  Scholars.  The  Fel- 
lowships are  tenable  for  life,  and  are  all  open.  6  of  the  Scholarships  only 
are  open,  the  remainder  are  appropriated— 21  to  Merchant  Tailors*  School,  2 
to  Coventry,  2  to  Bristol,  2  to  Reading,  and  1  to  Tnnbridge  Schools.  4  Fel- 
lowships on  the  Fereday  Foundation,  not  Included  amongst  the  above  18,  an 
partially  restricted,  and  are  teniible  for  14  years.  88  benefices  in  gift  4S9 
members  in  1871.    President :  The  Rev.  J.  Bellamy,  B.D.,  elected  1871. 

Tkikitt  Collbob,  originally  founded  by  Edward  HI.,  was  re-founded  in 
1664,  and  possesses  a  President,  12  Fellows,  and  18  Scholars ;  both  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  being  open ;  the  latter  worth  8V.  per  ann.  It  has  also 
several  Exhibitions.  10  benefices  in  gift  879  members  in  1871.  President: 
The  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  B.D.,  elected  1866u 

TjHivBBSiTT  CoLLBOB,  ssld  to  havc  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
879,  and  restored  by  William  of  Durham  in  1249,  consists  of  a  Master,  18  Fel- 
lows, 8  Honorary  Fellows,  12  Scholars.  It  has  6  Exhibitions ;  2  of  which  are 
open.  10  benefices  In  gift  884  members  In  1871.  Master :  The  Rev.  Qeorge 
Granville  Bradley,  HA.,  elected  1870. 

Wadham  Collbob,  founded  in  1618  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq.,  consists  of 
a  Warden,  14  Fellows,  16  Scholars,  2  Chaplains,  and  2  Clerks.  Both  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  open.  It  has  10  Exhibitions  (4  for  Hebrew,  6  for 
Greek),  besides  several  of  smaller  importance.  18  benefices  In  gift  858 
members  in  1871.    Warden :  The  Rev.  John  Griflitha,  M.  A.,  elected  1871. 

WoBCESTBB  Collbob,  founded  in  1714  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  consists  of  a 
Provost,  18  Fellows,  and  16  Scholars.  The  Fellowships  nearly  all  open.  It 
has  7  Exhibitions.  10  benefices  In  gift  878  members  In  1871.  Provost:  The 
Rev.  Richard  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  elected  1889. 

Kbble  Collbob.— This  College  was  built  by  subscription  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Rev.  John  Keble,  some  time  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University.  The  College  was  founded  in  1870  for 
**  providing  persons  desirous  of  academical  education,  and  willing  to  live  eco- 
nomically, with  a  college  wherein  sober  living  and  high  culture  of  the  mind 
may  be  combined  with  Christian  training,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.**  The  cost  of  tuition,  rent,  and  food  is  about  60^.  per  an- 
num.   Warden :  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Talbot,  M.A.   There  were  86  members  in  1871. 

MjLODALBK  Hall,  founded  by  Bishop  Waynfiete,  consists  of  a  Principal, 
Vice-Principal,  Tutor,  and  2  Lecturers.    It  has  8  Scholarships,  4  open,  and  4 
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BzliHiitloiis,  all  teiutble  for  8  ycm.  One  bee«flee  la  gift  M  meoitaM  te 
18TL  Fee,  S'.  on  eotraiice,  or  S'.  tik,  on  taking'  Pu^iuc  ;  mi,  8C  to  161  p«r 
aon.    Principal :  The  Ber.  R.  Miehdl,  B.I>.,  appolnied  In  186a 

Kvw  Imr  Hixx  was  fidl j  estabifdied  In  148B,  bvt  exMei  IM  yean  pravt* 
on$ly  under  another  name.  M  members  in  187L  Principal  and  Tntor :  Tho 
Bev.  H.  H.  Cornish,  BtA.,  appointed  hi  1806w 

8.  Alba.!!  Hall,  named  after  Roliert  8.  AltMUH,  a  dtlnn  of  Chiord,  trlio 
once  owned  it,  liad  108  members  in  1871.  Fees  payable  at  malrieulatlott  to 
UnlTerstty,  V,  St.  :  to  OiQ,  9,  A  quarterly  payment  of  VBf.  inctndes  fh» 
charge  for  tnltfon,  fomtriied  rooms,  board,  coals,  serrants,  and  almost  tS 
necessaries.    Principal:  The  Her.  W.  C.  Salter,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1881. 

8.  ExmvvD  HiLL,  supposed  to  be  named  after  8.  Bdmmd,  Archblsbop  of 
Gaaterbary,  ten^.  Henry  III.  There  is  one  adrowson  held  by  the  UnirersMy 
in  tmst  for  the  Hall,  and  formings  the  endowment  of  the  PrtncfpaL  100  mem^ 
bers  in  1871.    Principal :  The  Rer.  K.  Moore,  B.D.,  appofaited  to  18M^ 

8.  MiBT  Hall  dates  fhim  1888 ;  possesses  4  Scholarships  of  50t  per  ami., 
tenable  for  4  years,  and  1  IMiibition  of  8tK.  per  ann.  187  members  fai  1871. 
Prfaicipal :  The  Rer.  D.  P.  Chase,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1857. 

The  cost  of  the  entfre  Three  Tears'  Unfyerslty  Coune  at  these  Halls  seems 
to  rary  between  881^  14>.  ^.,  as  at  8.  Bdmand^s  Hall,  and  9071 10a.,  as  at  8. 
Kary*s  HalL    The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  former  are : 

»>.«»,.  f« «,  «^  am       .      .      .  .      flit 


Poniitara,iu»(>atl6<.;  qf  this  b  lost  by  wear  and  tear  (mp)  •  7     0     0 

■at«ns  for  three  j«M«,  at  74L(M|>>   .                              .  HI     •     # 

Qniesriet  and  UglMs  <M9> •        18     •     ^ 

Kxtxm  payment  ta  Damns        .«•••.  700 

laaiidrws  (flay)                                                .          .-,  ,10100 

Degree  fees  (ti>  the  Hall) 4     0     0 

"*      (tathaUnlTvslty)           .         «         .         ,  .         7   10     0 

14     0 


TbaaminlraA  fw  Davnaa;  F<rBiA.aBd  i^GJ^lS  temial  fasUMSs;  KCL.  «r 

ILA.,  in  twenty-seventh  term. 

CBAB8LKT*a  Pbiyats  Hall  is  the  only  loataikee  of  s«eh  an  Instttiitkm  be- 
ing open  fov  the  reeaption  of  Stndents  under  the  Qzfocd  Untrani^  A«t«f 
18ft4.    It  has  M  members.    IJaented  Master :  William  H.  Gbaialcsy,  M.  A. 

wftuMorm  MOV  ATTAoani  to  axt  ooujum  <m  wau,, 

In  the  year  1868  the  reiCrfcttons  of  an  ancient  Statute  were  removed ;  and 
persons  are  now  permitted,  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  Statt  Tit, 
in.  Sect  1,  to  become  Students  and  Members  of  the  UnlTersity  without  hrfiy 
attached  to  any  College  or  Han.  Such  persons  keep  their  statuUble  residence 
in  houses  or  lodgings  in  the  town,  with  the  same  rights  of  profiting  by 
Professors*  lectures,  of  compethig  for  tTniversity  PrijBes,  of  attalnhig  dlsthic- 
tton  in  the  Public  Examinations,  and  of  beng  admitted  to  degrees  and  to  aU 
the  consequent  prtrileges,  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  students. 

The  reception  of  students  Into  the  Unirersity  under  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions, and  the  general  direction  and  superintendence  of  them  during  their 
residence  in  Oxford,  are  committed  to  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chao- 
ceUor  and  four  Members  of  Conrocatlon  nominated  by  the  Tice-Chanoellor 
and  Proctors,  two  of  whom  are  styled  Censors,  under  the  title  of  "  Dele- 
gates of  Students  not  attached  to  any  College  or  Hall.'* 

Hie  Students  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Coisors,  who  arechaiged  with 
the  care  of  their  conduct  and  studies. 
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€k>LXJiOX  mSTPWCB  Ajno  taoatioic. 

No  BMmber  ot  the  Ualvealtjr  it  oUglUe  lor  any  doffree  (eseept  in  Music) 
until  he  hfts  resided,  nnder  certain  conditions  «8  to  time  ftod  placCf  within 
tlie  limits  of  the  UniTerBitj.  This  residence  need  not  l^e  consecutive,  but  it 
must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  four  terms  into  which  the  aeademic  jow  is 
divided.    An  Undeigraduate  ntuft  Mside  eitber 

<1.)  Within  the  sates  of  a  CoU4ye  or  HaU  <piiblLe  or  private),  or  of  one  of 
their  annexed  buildings : 

(Sl)  Or  hi  1od<rinp  which  have  been  nceDsed  li^,  and  which  are  under  the 
vvoemslon  oC,  the  Delegvtea  of  Lodging -hevees : 

^.)    Or,  under  special  drenmstaaces,  at  the  disendion  of  the  Delegates,  in 
aa  uallceBsed  hoasei 

For  rertdenee  ta  H  CollM^e  or  HaU  no  oflMr  eansent  Is  necessary  than  titat 
of  the  authorities  of  the  CoUoge  or  Hall,  h«t  ki  the  two  other  coses,  «n 
Uaderppraduate,  of  whatever  etrnxUng.  asust  obtain  the  pennission  of  the 
Delegates  of  Lodgins^-houses.  If  he  takes  up  his  residenee,  even  in  licensed 
lod^gB,  wtfhovt  sueh  penmisslott,  he  forfcdte  thep/irUeges  of  the  University 
for  tlio  time  during  which  eveh  veMence  oontinues ;  and  if  he  pcrsiste  m 
Biieh  residenee  after  naving  been  dnrtloned  by  the  DMegates,  he  is  mstictfted 
by  the  yice-Chancellor. 

The  necessary  pemlsaion  to  go  Into  lodglngB  is  given  mder  the  fonowing 
conditions : 

(1. )  Undergradoatei,  wliellier  they  are  or  sre  not  atlaehod  to  a  College  or 
H41t,  must  h«\'e  the  consent  of  Iheir  parents  or  gnardians,  nnfess  (a)  they  are 
twentv-one  years  of  age,  (6)  or  have  resided  Iwehre  terms  within  the  Uaiver- 
«lty ;  )n  either  of  Whtc«  cases  sneh  oonsant  Is  dkrpensed  with. 

{2. )  Undergraduates  wlio  are  meni1»erB  of  a  College  or  Hall  must  have  the 
•consent  of  their  CoHege  or  HaU 

The  consent  both  of  the  parents  or  gnardlana,  and  ^  Hhe  College  or  Hs3l. 
must  be  signified  to  tlie  Delegates  by  the  Head  of  the  College  or  Hull,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  ceruflcate  of  good  character. 

A  list  of  licensed  lodgings,  with  the  prices  of  the  eeveral  sets  of  rooms 
annexed,  is  printed  every  year,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Delegates 
of  Lodging-nouses.  The  prices  vary  from  7t.  to  65i.  per  week.  In  order,  as 
f^  as  possible,  to  prevent  misunderstaoding,  a  form  of  agreement  between 
lodging-house  keepers  and  their  tenants  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  most  be  signed  by  both  parties  when  lodji^ngs  are  taken. 

Most  Colleges  and  Halls  prefer  that  their  Undergraduates  should  completfl 
their  necessary  residence  within  the  College  walls,  hut  some  Colleges  give  an 
absolute  option  In  the  matter,  and  almost  all  allow  residence  outside  the 
College  walls  under  special  circumstances.  After  the  completion  of  twelve, 
and  Id  some  cases  of  eig^t^  terms*  residence  within  the</Ollege  walls.  Under- 
graduates are  usually  required  to  remove  into  lodgings,  exeept  in  the  case  of 
scholars  upon  the  foundation,  who  have  usually  the  option  ox  retaining  their 
rooms  in  College.  Those  t^o  reside  outside  the  waUs  of  their  College  or 
Hall  are  subject  to  various  rules,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

At  Balliol«  Undergraduates  may  choose  before  adnuaaloa,  subject  to  the 
necessary  limitation  of  the  number  of  vacant  rooms  in  Glbllege,  to  reside 
either  in  College  or  In  lodgings.  Those  who  reside  in  lodgings  may  either 
battel  (taki  the  refpdat  niM^)  in  College,  or  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
College  In  respect  to  their  meals.  In  the  latter  case  they  mav  stUl,  at  their 
4>ption,  on  giving  notice  to  the  manciple,  dine  in  the  College  hall. 

At  Qu3eirs,  Undergradnates  may,  wiOi  the  consent,  If  they  are  under  affe,  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  obtain  the  leave  of  the  College  to  reside  in  lodg- 
ing during  their  whole  cooraa  As  a  rule,  scholass  and  exhibitioners  may  be 
Inquired  to  go  out  of  College  after  twelve  tenns\  commoners  after  eight 
terms*  residence.  Residents,  whether  la  or  cat  of  Cdtlcge,  are  allowed  com- 
plete freedom  in  regulating  their  own  expenses  with  reference  to  their  meals. 

At  Corpus,  Commoners  may  be  admitled  efther  (1)  to  reside dn  College  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  terms  from  matricnlatSen ;  or  (2)  to  reside  in 
loadings  but  dine  in  the  College  hall  and  have  other  meals  brought  from  the 
Oollsge;  or  (3)  to  realde  and  battel  wholly  out  of  Colkge,  but  attend  the 
College  chapel  and  lecturea. 

A.t  Worcester,  Undergradnates,  nnder  speclsl  circumstances,  are  allowed  to 
nsido  in  lodgings  during  their  whole  course.  All  Commoners,  but  not 
scholars,  go  oni  of  College^  unless  thef  obtain  special  p«rmissiQn  to  remain 
la,  after  twelve  tenns*  nesMenee. 
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At  St  Mary  Hall,  Undeigmdiuttes  may  raslde  oltbor  in  Hall  or  iu  lodging, 
and  may  battel  either  whoUy  or  partially  in  Hafl,  or  wholly  outside.  All 
Undcrg;radiiates,  as  a  role,  except  the  Dyke  Scholan,  go  into  lodging!  after 
eljcht  terms*  residence  in  HalL 

Actoal  residence  in  Oxford  is  limited  to  one-half  the  year,  and  this  period 
is  so  broken  np  by  frequent  and  long  yacaUons  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
regular  courses  of  study. 

UNiyBBBXTT   DISOITUKB. 

The  numerous  minute  requirements  and  prohibitory  enactments  of  tlie 
Uniycrsity  statutes  haye  gradually  been  reduced  substantially  to  the  following : 

'    1.    Junior  members  of  the  Uniyersity  are  required  by  the  statutes  to  wear  a 

Erescribcd  academical  dress  **  quotkM  in  pmb'iemn  prodnmL'''*  This  r^^lation 
OS  gradually  been  narrowed  in  practice,  but  the  cap  and  gown  are  still  re- 
quired to  be  worn  (1)  always  before  1  p.m.,  and  after  sunset;  (2)  always 
within  the  precincts  of  the  schools,  whether  a  student  is  or  is  not  under  ex- 
amination; (3 1  at  Uniyersity  Sermons;  (4)  in  calling  officially  upon  any 
officer  of  the  Uniyersity. 

3.  They  are  required  to  abstain  from  frequenting  hotels  or  tayems,  except 
for  reasons  to  be  approyed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  Proctors. 

8w  They  are  not  allowed  to  keep  atiorse  or  to  drive  a  vehiclo  of  any  kind 
except  with  the  consent  both  of  their  College  or  Hall,  and  of  the  Proctors; 
nor  to  smoke  in  the  streets;  nor  to  engage  In  any  games  of  chance;  nor  to 
ttike  part  in,  or  subscribe  money  for,  horse-races  or  shooting-matches. 

The  punishments  which  are  inflicted  for  a  breach  of  any  of  these  rules 
consist  of  (1)  pecuniary  flues,  the  amount  of  which  is  in  some  cases  specified 
in  the  statutes,  but  is  more  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Vice-C  iiancel- 
]>r  or  the  Proctors ;  (i)  rustication,  k  e»  banishment  from  the  Uniyersity  for 
a  definite  i>eriod ;  (8)  expulsion  from  the  University. 

For  tlio  cognizance  or  grayer  offences,  and  such  as  would  render  a  student 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country,  the  Vice-Clianco.lor  is  armed 
with  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

OOIXSGB  DISCIFLIKB. 

Every  College  and  Hall  has  its  own  special  code,  and  its  own  special  mode 
of  administering  It;  but  there  are  certain  general  regulations  which  are  com- 
mon to  almost  all  Coll€»^  and  Halls  The  Head  is  clothed  with  authority  to 
enforce  discipline,  by  fmposiUon  of  lessons,  chapels,  restrictions  within  the 
gates,  ru  tication,  advice  to  withdraw,  and  expulmon. 

1.  All  Undergraduates  are  required  to  commence  their  residence  in  each 
term  on  a  certain  day,  to  reside  during  the  prescribed  length  of  time  (usually 
uig.it  weeks ',  and  not  to  leave  Oxf<  »rd  witibout  having  ubtabied  leave  from  the 
Hi  ad  or  Vicegerent  of  their  College  or  Hall. 

2.  They  are  required,  unless  specially  exempted,  to  attend  certain  lectum. 
The  number  of  lectures  which  are  thus  required  varies  so  fnuch  that  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  when  once  an  Undergraduate  hss  been  re- 

a nested  to  attend  a  particular  course  he  must  either  send  a  valid  excuse  to 
le  lecturer,  or  attend  under  pain  of  censure. 

8.  They  are  usually  Qxpected,  but  not  compelled,  to  attend  the  chapel  of 
the  College  or  Hall  at  least  once  a  day,  a  certain  proportion  of  such  attend- 
ances being  at  morning  chapel.  At  the  Halls  the  rules  as  to  attendance*at 
chapels  are  prescribed  by  the  StaUiia  Anlaria  of  the  University ;  they  are  to 
the  effect  that  in  every  Hall  prayers  out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  must 
be  read  every  day,  and  that  sJj  members  of  the  Hall  must  attend.  But  in 
both  Colleges  and  Halls  those  who  are  not  members  of  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  in  all  cases  exempted ;  and  in  the  following  Colleges  attendance  U 
either  alternative  or  voluntary  : 

At  Balllol,  Undergraduates  must  attend  eUher  chapel  or  roll  call  In  tha  Col- 
lege Hall  on  five  mornings  in  every  week  during  term.  On  Sundays  they  are 
expected,  but  not  compeued,  to  attend  chapel. 

At  Merton  and  New  college,  Undei^graduates  are  expected  to  attend  chapel 
twice  on  Sundays,  and,  during  the  week,  H/her  to  attend  chapel  0r  to  present 
themselves  at  roll-call  at  8  a.m.  on  at  least  four  mornings. 

At  Corpus,  attendance  at  chapel  is  not  enforced  by  any  penalty. 

4.  The  gates  of  roUeges  and  Hails  are  usually  closed  at  9.10  p.m.  (at 
Christ  <  hurch  9.15  p.m.,  at  St  Mary  Hall  10  p.m.):  after  that  hour  no  one 
is  allowed,  without  special  permission,  to  leave  his  College  or  HaH,  and  a 
small  fine  is  imposed  upon  those  who  come  in.  Lodging-house  keepers  are 
required  to  close  their  doors  at  10  p.m.,  and  to  keep  a  list  of  all  who  go  out 
or  come  into  their  houses  after  that  hour.  No  Undergraduate  is  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  either  Col'ege  or  lodgings  after  midnight  without  the  special 
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pennlssloD  of  the  Head  of  his  CoUm  or  Hall :  Mid  any  Undergraduftte  who 
witbont  leave  paaaea  a  night  away  mm  hU  college  or  hU  lodgings,  rendera 
hlmaelf  liable  to  a  serere  penalty. 

5b    Undergraduates  are  not  allowed  to  enter  their  names  for  Unlyerslty 

Ezamlnatlens  wtthout  the  content  of  their  Tutor :  they  are  usually  required 

to  i>as8  Buch  Examinations  within  certain  prescribed  limits  of  time;  and  they 

are  usually  also  required  to  pass  certain  examinations  in  the  College  or  Hafi 

.  Itself.    Here  foUow  specimens : 

At  University,  Responslons  must  be  passed  within  the  flrst  two  terms.  All 
Undergraduate  memoers  of  the  College  are  required  to  read  for  Honors  in 
some  one  Final  School,  and,  unless  speciallv  permitted  to  do  otherwise,  for 
Honors  In  either  Classics  or  liathematics  at  Moderations. 

At  BalUol,  all  University  Examinations  must  be  passed,  unless  Bpecial  per- 
mission be  given  to  do  otherwise,  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  There  is  a 
College  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  at  which  every  Undei^graduate 
member  of  the  College  Is  expected  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  his  work  for 
Moderations  or  one  of  the  Final  Schools,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  each  of 
such  examinations  he  Is  also  liable  to  be  examined  In  the  work  of  previous 
examinations :  the  merit  of  his  work  in  each  subjeet  Is  denoted  by  a  class- 
letter,  A,  B,  <\  or  D. 

At  Christ  Church,  Responslons  must  be  passed  before  the  end  of  the  second 
term  of  residence.  Moderations  within  dght  terms  of  standing,  and  all  Ex- 
aminations required  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  by  the  end  of  thidr  fourteenth 
term  of  stauding,  except  in  the  case  of  Candidates  for  Honors.  Every 
Undergraduate  is  required  to  pass  a  (  oUege  examination  once  a  year :  those 
who  pass  are  arranged  In  classes,  and  prises  are  awarded,  subject  to  certain 
reffulktions 

At  Wadbam,  Undergraduates  are  required  to  pass  Responslons,  and  (except 
Candidates  for  Honors)  Moderations,  at  the  earnest  opportunity,  unless  from 
some  special  reason  to  the  contrary.  If  any  one  has  not  passed  Responslons 
before  the  end  of  his  flrst  year,  and  Moderations  before  the  ena  of  his 
second,  his  naine  will  be  removed  from  the  CoUeffe  books.  Undergraduates 
who  are  not  <  andidates  for  Honors  are  required  to  pass  all  ExaminaUons 
necessary  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  before  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  term. 

DiBomnra  of  xtn attachvd  stddknts. 
The  following  are  the  DIscipliiuuy  Regulations  of  the  Delegates  of  Unat- 
tached Students : 

1.  The  usual  residence  of  students  is  not  less  than  eight  weeks  tn  each  of 
the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms,  and  eight  in  the  Easter  and  Trinity  terras 
taken  together ;  this  residence  must  be  within  dates  fixed  by  the  Delegates. 
If  any  student  desires  to  reside  a  shorter  period  In  any  term ;  or  to  be  entirely 
non-resident  for  a  term ;  or  to  reside  during  any  vacation ;  he  must  obtain 
the  preriouB  permission  of  the  Delegates. 

2.  The  students  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival  In  Oxford  In  each 
term,  are  expected  to  call  on  the  Censors  at  their  office  •  between  tlie  hours  «.f 
10  and  12  a.m.)  to  report  themselves,  and  to  be  directed  as  to  their  studies. 

8.  They  must  also  call  at  the  end  of  each  term  in  order  to  obtain  leave  to 
go  down 

i,  No  student  Is  to  engage  lodgings  without  the  sanction  of  the  Delegates 
flrst  obtained. 

5.  All  students  who  are  out  of  their  lodgings  after  10  p.m.  are  reported  to 
the  Delegates  by  the  lodginsr-house  keepers.  If  out  after  midnight  they  ii  ill 
be  required  to  account  for  uemselves. 

6.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  offer  himself  for  any  University  Examina- 
tion, must  apply  to  the  Censors  for  the  necessary  form,  and  must  not  give  In 
his  name  to  the  Proctor  without  their  approval :  nor  may  he  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Proctor*  s  list  without  flrst  consulting  them. 

7.  At  the  beginning  of  term«  the  dues  i£i  Vs.  M.*  must  he  paid  to  the 
Delegates ;  the  dues  for  the  Michaelmas  quarter  must  be  paid  before  the  end 
of  Act  term. 

Service  Is  held  in  the  chapel  adjoining  St  Mary's  Church  at  0.80  every  Sun* 
day  morning  in  full  term  ;  this  service  concludes  in  time  for  students  to  go  to 
the  University  Sermon  at  10.80.    Attendance  is  voluntary. 

*  Ttrma  af  JUMdtnn  are  those  t^rms  during  which  a  member  of  the  University, 
whether  reeldeot  or  not,  has  kept  his  name  onlhe  hooks  of  CoHege  or  Hall,  or  on  the 
Hst  of  unattached  stadents.  ana  has  paid  his  terminal  fees.  Terms  of  Bunding  are 
those  terms  in  which.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ha*  resided  In  the  manner,  and  for  the 
length  of  time  required  by  the  regnlation  of  his  College  or  Hall. 
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The  expenses  of  an  Undergraduate  at  Oxlord,  In  a<Mlttnn  to  Am  Uslvsnity 
Fees  (of  iMtrlealiilon,  ezaadaatlob,  degntt,  membership,  and  registrailoii 
bj  clerk  of  scftiools,  sod  hj  registrar  for  eopjr  of  certlfteates)  includes  his 
pajrments  to  hU  CoUcge,  viz. : 

1.  Admission  Fee,  which  varies  in  different  fiollfltiis  fum  no  diai^  1b  S; 
less  than  £5  )n8;  £51n7;  and  «8  sal  iipw«WllB  5. 

t.  Osntion  Money,  a  deposit  of  £&  (or  tbereabonts)  ia  the  bands  of  flie 
Tutor,  for  the  prompt  payments  of  ail  colkge  d«fls»  aad  is  mU  returned  till 
kis  aame  is  taluen  iron  the  books  of  b^  OoUsge,  mr  settled  by  some  eom- 
ponndiof  for  the  annaal  dues. 

8.  Tattion  Fees— paid  annually  duxliu(  each  term  af  residence  np  to  the 
last  examination  in  say  school  ioefaHlve.  The  tnitton  varias  fft>m  £18  to  £SI7, 
•ran  average  of  £9L  The  total  sum  retoraed  in  1S71  as  eoDeetod,  flma  20 
mit  of  the  84  Colleges  and  Halls,  from  1,705  paying  Cndeiigradnates.  was 
£80,706,  which  sum  was  increasod  from  tatoiisl  endowments  by  £AfiOtL 
This  does  not  iae^nde  a  langn  itsn  erery  year  to  Private  Tutors,  aXbongli 
fnautborlaed  and  .dlBcoontenaneed  by  the  TJnlvenlty  and  CoUc|re  aoUravities. 
This  item  msy  be  set  down  **  at  not  less  than  £50  a  year  on  an  avenge  for 
«ach  Undenifradnate,  or  a  total  sam  Isrger  tban  is  psM  to  ali  the  regular  Col- 
lege Tutors  and  Lecturers.** 

4  College  servants,  and  genersl  expenses  of  residence— vIsl,  for  porter- 
age, shoe  cleaning;  bed  making,  cleaning  rooms,  sad  not  indadlng  grataltias 
<whleh  Imve  become  customary  ehargesy  saiying  in  Afkrent  c<^eges  tma 
ms  to  £30  per  amiwn. 

5.  Boom-rent  and  Furniture.  The  avemge  Is  glv4m  at  about  £14,  and 
generally  a  separate  charge  for  the  furniture  when  hired  from  the  house,  or 
taken  from  previous  occupant  on  valnation.  The  average  expense  in  four 
years^  residence  is  stated  by  various  authorities  to  be  about  £20  a  year. 

6.  Battells  (the  old  university  term  pa/dJa  or  batd'tt  for  plaie)  or  charges 
for  meals— which  vary  both  In  the  nnmber  of  meala  and  oi  articles  for  eaidi 
meal  in  different  eoUeges.  There  is  in  most  collegns  a  fixed  limit  of  expend- 
iture for  brealcfast,  luncheons,  and  dfamcr,  in  a  tariff  which  is  posted  in  the 
ball.   Accounts  are  paid  three  or  four  times  ayear*    Dlaoer varies  from  K  to  ft^ 

7.  Foes  for  IXegrtte,  in  addition  to  tiM  Uaftveniigr  foes,  from  10*.  in  Keble 
to  £6  7ff.  In  St  John's  and  BaRlel. 

8.  There  are  other  inevitable  expenses,  olways  classed  as  voluntary-— sncfh 
as  subscription  to  clubs  and  societies ;  and  tradesmen's  bills  for  dress,  enter- 
tahunents  and  sports,  and  railroad  fares,  which  nay  vary  in  amount,  bnt 
sooner  or  later  are  incurred  by  minors  and  paid  by  parents. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  a  member  of  a  CoQege  or  HaU,  who  dresses  and 
lives  not  above  the  average  standard  of  eomfort  and  respectability,  is  never 
less  than  £800,  and  oftener  exceeds,  than  falls  below  £400. 

The  annual  expense  covers  less  than  a  half  years*  residnnce  and  InstmcUon 
in  Oxford. 


According  to  Ibe  University  Cslendar  for  ISTi,  tbere  were  ^411  Undergrsd- 
naie  members  of  tlie  90  OoU^ges,  6  Hallsi  and  stndeais  noattacbed.  Hie 
latter  nnmber  168|  more  tlmn  in  aay  one  €oJkge,  save  Christ  Qinreh  (868) 
and  Exeter  (171). 

The  number  of  members  of  Convocation— all  Doctors  ol  every  Fasnlty^ 
and  all  Masters  of  Arts,  wIkmc  names  are  kept  on  the  boolcs  of  some  Collefs 
or  Hall,  or  the  Delegacy  of  the  Unattached  Students,  aad  have  paid  all 
statutable  fcea— was  4^669. 
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8UNDBT  TBUraS  OOHOKBinKO  TBB*  UHimunTT— 1650. 

In  the  Bdrieian  lHwtdlaniet  (VoL*  VIL)  Is  a  pamphlet  with  the  mbova 
title,  which  shows  that  in*  1669  there  were  reformers  at  Oxford,  qnite  as  radi- 
cal in  edacatlonal  affairs  as  existed  there  and  elsewhere,  although  there  less 
than  el  e where  in  the  Commonw«aIUi,  cooceminj;;  Charch  and  State  in 
general.  One  document  is  entitled  *  A  Petition  from  some  well  affected 
persona  In  the  University  of  Oxford'to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,'  humbly  praying:  *for  so  much  as  the  education  of  persons  to 
serve  in  Church  and  State  is  a  thing  necessarily  to:  be  considered  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  continuance  of  a  republic;  that  the  youth  may  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  and  possessed  with  the  principles  thereof,  as  well  as  interested  in 
all  c^er  useful  leaning;  we  humbly  beseech  that  you  would  take  into  your 
care  the  two  Universities  *' — suggesting  among  other  things  ^  that  everything 
in  the  laws,  instrucUons,  customs,*  and  persons  which  could  be  looked  upon 
as  monarchlal,  superstitious,  and  despotic,  should  bo  done  away  with;  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  opinion,  and  all  professorships  and  libraries 
fliioald  be  ordered  accordingly;  that  all  ceremonies  tending  to  enervate  and 
Ueget  pride  should  be  abolished ;  that  all  despotic  power  In -any  officer  should 
ha  revoked,  and  that  the  Chanoellorand  all  others*  in  ecclesiastical  authority 
riiould  act  in  strict  suboitlination  to  the  goveranent,  and  that  all  degrees 
should  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  deserve  them,  and  after  a  more  strict 
Way  suited  to  preserve  and  uphold  a  repabllc^andin  the  presence  of  patriotic 
Sbaators,  tliat  they  may  beoome'' there' y  aequaioted  with'  the  merits  of 
aeholars.* 

The  same  pamphlet  contains  '*  A'Slight  Model  of  a  College^*  to  be  erected 
in.  connection  with  Westminster  School,  and  supported  out  of  the  canoiv* 
lies  of  I  hrlst  College,  which  are  now  declared  t6  be  sobversive  of  the  Com- 
monwealtb.  The  following  suggestions  correspond  to  features  in  Cowley's 
Flan  of  a  PhUaaophical'ColUges  and  anticipate  by  two  centuries  reforms  in 
the  constitution  and  studies,  of  Oxford*  which,  are  only  now  In  the  progress 
of-  development 

MoM  CdUeg$  fVopossd  «n  166QL 

liet  no  person,  professor  or  fellow,  have  any  extraordtnarv  allowances  but' 
what  shall  arise  from  their  care  in  instructing  others,  and  donatives  to  bo 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors,  accoralnglyas  tbey  ^haIl  find  men 
profit  in  learning,  and  hopeful  to  servo  tlie  i  ommonwealtiu 
'  Let  the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  such  books  as  are* 
prescribed  them  by  the  discipline  of  the  house  <  without  permission  to  read: 
cither « till  they  have  perfectly  laid  ttieir  foundations  and  accommodated  in  a> 
decent  way  as  to  el  oaths,  diet,  and  cliambers,  and  chamber  furniture,  and  with' 
physick  in  case  of  indisposition,  at  the  college  cbai^e. 

Let  the  foundation  be  supplied  from  Westminster  School^  not  only  for  their 
better  instruction,  but  for  tlie  preserving  of  uniformity;  and  that,  upon  their 
comlnji;  to  the  university,  tbey  be  not  enforced  to  one  t-tudy,  or  general 
studies,  but  immediately  put  iBlo.such  asociety  and  class  of  students  as  are* 
for  this  or  tliat  profession. 

Let  there  be  certain  timesof  the  year  fixed  in  which  commoners  and  others 
may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time,  to  prevent  disorders  in 
studies ;  let  that  time  be  such  as  the  professors  shall  agree  uiK^n^  wherein  to 
finish  their  course  of  lectures;  and  lot  these  be  distributed  Into  classes  as  the 
other,  and  regulated  in  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with 
their  intended  course  of  life,  and  the  being  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
requires  that  the  youth  be  bred  up  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and  knowledge. . 

Let  the  students  of  all  sorts  and  faculties  be  obliged,  before  their  departure, 
t )  understand  the  grounds  of  a  commonwcaltli,  and  wliai  Is  the  particular 
l)a  is  of  this,  that  so  thev  may  be  more  active  in  their  persons  and  relations, 
it  being  their  reas«>n,  and  not  custom^  which  induces  them  to  subjection. 

Let  the  governors  make  it  tlieir  care  that  when  persons  shall  arise  to 
matnrlty,  and  capable  of  any  empiormcnts,  to  promote  tlusm  in  evcral  ways 
according  to  their  several  professions,  and  that  none,  bo  Ticrmitted  lo  refuse 
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any  each  probation  employmetits.  A«  for  physlcUms,  that  tlicj  go  'rfth  our 
mcrcliaiits  and  embassadors  to  remote  countries,  and  that  thoui^h  the  emol' 
ument  bo  not^^^reat;  and  the  like  for  Such  as  stody  other  faculties,  and  that 
nouo  decline  this.  That^  after  their  return,  they  give  an  account  of  their 
observations,  and  deposit  them  In  tlie  coliej^e  arclnves,  and  that  they  be  at 
tlieir  return  maintained  as  before  (their  places  in  thdr  absence  being  supplied 
by  others)  till  the  state  can  llud  them  employment. 

Let  tiiere  be  estab  Ished  in  the  college  one  or  two  professors  In  diTinity,- 
who  pliall  fini  h  such  a  course  therein  as  shall  be  thouj^ht  flt«  especially  in- 
structing all  in  the  several  analyst  *s  of  faith,  and  jrrounds  of  religion.  Let 
him  or  they  uphold  disputations  and  sucti-lllf  c  exercises. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  civil  law  and  politicks,  who  may  instruct  all  In 
the  foundations  of  common  right,  and  dispose  them  to  prefer  a  common- 
wealth before  monarchy;  let  him  direct  uicm  in  a  method  of  particular 
politick*  and  history. 

Let  there  be  one  professor  in  Dc'  Cartcs*s  philo  ophy  and  roathcma ticks. 

Let  til'  re  bo  one  professor  of  Gas«endus*B  philosophy  ahd  general  gcogra^ 
phy,  who  may  also  give  directions  for  pariicular  geography. 

Let  these  each  have  assistants,  out  of  the  fellows  to  be  constituted,  who 
inquire  into  the  magnetical  philosophy ;  let  them  have  a  school  of  experi- 
ments in  opticks  and  mechanicks,  for  the  instruction  of  the  gentry,  and  such 
as  shall  be  found  f  uitable  to  assist  them  in  their  rtndics;  and  let  tlii*  be  de- 
frayed by  the  publick,  or  by  levies  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  study 
there,  as  they  now  give  pieces  of  plate. 

Let  there  oe  a  professor  of  physick,  and  another  on  anatomy  ;  let  them 
read,  dissect,  and  keep  achymistof  experiments,  and  promoting  of  medi- 
cines; let  this  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick  charge,  and  partly  by  levy 
upon  the  students  in  physfck,  and  such  as  shall  desire  to  be  present,  and 
partly  by  the  standing  apothecary  of  the  college  physician  . 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  useful  logick  and  efviV  rhetoricfc,  for  the  insU- 
tntion  of  such  as  are  employed  in  the  publick ;  and  let  them  practice,  not  io. 
a  declamatory  and  light,,  but  masculine  and  ^olid  way,  that  is,  English  as 
well  OS  Latin ;  and  that  they  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  penning  letters  and 
despatches 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such  as  are  not  Tcrsed  in  Latin  in  English ; 
and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company,  for  the  i>ettering  them- 
selves ;  and  let  the  professors  be  severely  prohibited  from  teaching  any  Uiat 
sha  1  bo  youner,  and  not  of  their  college.  As  for  r  uch  as  are  grown  in  years, 
and  yet  would  learn  any  or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  the^  may  be  admitted 
and  disposed  of  according  to  discretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constant, 
course  of  studies  to  be  upheld  in  tlie  college. 

Let  there  be  Fixty  fellows  in  the  college,  with  competent  allowances,  to 
supply  the  quality  of  standing  tutors,  who  may  carry  on  the  studies  of  tlie 
youth  in  thing «  of  les  er  moment,  and  prepare  them  for  lectures,  examine' 
them  after  lectures,  see  to  their  mam  er«,  &c. 

Let  twenty  of  these  study  controvensiol  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
yet  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  pnictical  part  for  the  good  and  credit  of 
the  nation,  either  at  home,  or  in  emplovments  with  ambassadors.  Let  a  third 
part  of  tliesc  alternately  reside  at  London,  that  they  may  not  he  strensrers  to 
the  world,  and  circumstances  thereof,  and  so  to  be  able  to  direct  better,  in 
order  to  the  education  of  their  countrymen. 

Let  the  twenty  study  after  a  competency  of  knowledge  in  the  theory,  and 
other  qualifications,  to  dispose  themselve-t  for  the  practice  and  altered  tutel- 
age of  such  as  mean  to  be  dirines :  for  the  education  of  whom,  and  pro- 
rooting  them  in  order  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  the  said  governors  may 
take  cure. 

The  last  twenty  may  be  divided  eo,  as  one  third  study  physick,  and  tntor 
others  therein,  under  their  professor,  they  having  preccdaneously  learned 
one,  or  botli,  of  the  philoso]ihles  specified ;  and  the  rest  mny  study  general 
and  particular  politicks,  geography,  history,  and  all  tlic  other  armaments 
becoming  exact  virtuosi,  and  accordingly  take  care  f  r  the  tiitdai^c  of 
otlicrs ;  and  that  part  of  them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  the  statc*s  employ- 
ing, then  return,  and  after  that  reside  awhile,  before  they  engage  into  any 
determinate  course  of  life. 

The  governors  of  Westminster  may  rule  the  college  by  a  vice-principal  * 
elected  out  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themselves ;  the  power  of  grati- 
fying and  enconnu^ng  being  reserved  to  them.  And,  further,  they  may  con- 
stitute a  censor  ofdiscipline,  v  ho  may,  in  case  of  neglect,  punish  any  fellow, 
professor,  or  student  any  way  related  to  the  college,  arbitrarily,  without  beln^ 
t  ubject  to  any  but  the  governors. 
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EXBRCISB8  VBGB88ABT  TO  TSOI  FIBST  DBGBSS  IN  ARTS  Ilf  1780. 

The  following  Account  of  the  Exercises  necessary  for  a  Dq^ree  in  Arts  at 
Oxford,  appeared  in  the  GenVem  tCt  M*tgagiiu  for  June,  1780 : 

The  first  Exercise  necessary  for  a  deme,  is  the  holding  a  Disputation  in 
tlie  Public  Schools  on  some  questioa  oi  Logic  or  Moral  Philosophy.  It  is 
termed  in  the  phrase  of  the  University  doiny  Urn^raU,  As  it  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  strict  forms  of  syllojjdem,  and  is  generally  on  one  of  those  abstruse 
and  uninteresting  subjects  HhTch  formed  toe  learning  of  the  middle  ages,  onw 
should  imagine  that  much  reading  and  of  a  particular  Icind  would  be  requisite 
to  form  a  disputant  Yet  It  is  certain,  that,  within  a  week  after  his  admis- 
sion, any  young  man  of  moderate  abilities  may  And  himself  a  match  for  the 
able  t  veteran  in  the  schools.  It  mav  not  be  uncntcrtainlng  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  our  customs,  to  show  how  this  aroaaing  progress  Is  made 
in  so  short  a  time.  Be  it  known  then,  that  every  Undergraduate  in  the  Uni- 
versity, if  brought  to  confession,  has  in  his  possession  certain  papers,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  denominated 
firififfi.  By  virtue  of  these  pa|;>ers  the  whole  miracle  is  performed ;  and  lest 
the  reader  should  suspect  that  our  Academical  Literati,  lilce  Avicen  of  old, 
have  brought  the  secret  power <  of  nature  into  subjection,  and  that  these 
papers  are  endued  with  makical  influence  to  communicate  knowledge  by  con- 
tact, we  must  assure  him  In  vindieatlon  of  our-dves,  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  imagine,  l>oth  frqm  tradition  and  experience,  that  the  wisdom  of 
tho  e  who  composed  them  never  went  so  far  as  to  beeome  suspicious  to  their 
neighbors.  These  fifitty*  consist  of  two  or  three  arguments,  each  on  those 
subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  schools,  fairly  transcribed  in  that  syllo- 
gistical  form,  which  alone  Is  admitted  on  this  occasion.  The  two  disputants 
having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  and  learned  to  reptet  them  by 
heart,  proceed  with  co  ifldence  to  the  place  appointed.  From  one  o*elock  till 
three  they  must  remain  seated  opposite  to  each  other,  entertaining  themselves 
as  well  as  so  ridiculous  a  situation  will  admit;  and  if  any  Proctor  should 
come  In,  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  these  exercises,  thev  be^n  to  re- 
hearse what  they*  nave  learned,  frequently  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  Though  the  Latin  style  of  these  arguments  la  equally  curious 
with  the  matter,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that 
langui^c,  I  have  subjoined  a  translation  of  one  of  them ;  and  even  they,  who 
have  been  ^sed  to  them  in  the  original,  may  be  pleaeed  to  see  them  in  an 
English  dress. 

Uftpn-iettt.  What  think  you  of  this  que  Uon,  whether  univeraal  ideas  are 
formed  by  abstraction  ? 

KeKpoHfl'Ht     J  affirm  It. 

0pp.  Universal  ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstraction ;  therefore  you  are 
deceived. 

/Unp,    I  deny  the  antecedent 

Opn.  I  prove  the  antecedent — ^Whatever  is  formed  by  sensation  alone  is 
not  formed  by  abstraction  :  but  universal  ideas  are  formed  by  sensation  aloue; 
therefore  universal  ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstraction. 

Jteitp,    I  deny  the  minor. 

Opp.  I  prove  the  minor.  Tho  idea  of  solidity  is  an  universal  idea:  but 
the  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  by  sensation  alone:  therefore  universal  ideas 
are  formed  by  sensation  alone. 

£^.»p.    I  deny  the  major. 

Opp  I  prove  the  major.  The  idea  of  solidity  arises  from  the  collision  of 
two  solid  bodies :  theref <  *re  the  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  by  sensation  alone. 

ffe<p.  The  idea  of  solidity,  I  confess.  Is  formed  by  sensation;  but  the 
mind  can  con  ider  it  as  abstracted  from  sensation. 

The  Opponent  upon  this  is  to  suppose  himself  confuted,  and  after  a  short 

pause  thus  proceeds: 

Opn.  I  prove  it  otherwise :  what  Is  formed  by  comparison  Is  not  formed 
by  abstraction ;  but  universal  ideas  are  formed  by  comparison ;  therefore  uni- 
versal ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstractions. 

/fexjK    I  deny  the  minor. 

0"P»  I  prove  the  minor.  Tho  Idea  of  relation  Is  an  universal  idea;  but 
the  idea  of  relation  is  formed  by  comparison ;  therefore  universal  ideas  are 
formed  bv  comparison. 

Iif*p.    1  deny  tho  major. 

'»pp.  I  prove  the  major.  The  idea  of  relation  Is  formed  by  comparing  one 
thing  with  another:  therefore  the  idea  of  relation  is  formed  by  comparison. 

Jiettp,    In  truth,  the  idea  of  things  related  is  formed  by  comparison ;  but 
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the  Idea  of'  rcla^on  itself,  tak«n  ftcportitely  from  the  tbliigB  rclftted.  Is  formed 
by  abstraction. 

do  ends  this  hopeful  piece  of  argumentation;  and  after  the  reader  has 
peniaed  it,  let  him  not  imagine  that  I  have  gelected  a  ridlcalous  example,  iii 
order  to  fdve  an  unfair  representation  of  the  whole;  I  assure  him  of  the  con- 
trary ;  for  the  ai^guments  are  good,  apd, would  be  allowed  such  by  any  Proctor 
in  the  University. 

Four  times  at  least  must  this  farce  be  perfonned^  exactly'  in  tiic  manner 
which  I  have  deseribedj  before  the  student  is  any  way  qualiiicd  for  the  dejo'co 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  by  which  the  minds  of  youth  are  to  be  accustomed  to 
a  readiness  of  invention,  and  an  accurate  discemme*  t  In, the  investi«nition  of 
truth ;  how  far  the  end  la  answered*  let  the  judicious .  reader  imagine  for 
him  elf. 

The  remaining  EJxerciae  neecssi^  for  tiie  first  degree  is  an  examination  in 
five  sciences.  By  the  same  kind^f.  Apademical  Legerdemain  is  our  candidate 
enabled  to  pass  through  this  formidable  trial  with  credit,  thoui^ch  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  ignorant,  and  frequently  is  so,  of  what  is  meant. by  the  terms 
Jyttiff  Ornmmnurf  Otofhetry,  Hhtontf  and  Ktkioi, 

He  provide  what  is  here  called  a  fcheptt,  which  contains  a  collectioD  of  all 
the  questions^  which  will  probably  be  asked  him  in  each  science;  andi> having 
iUca  this  jan|[OD  in .  his  memory,  he  is  sure  of.  being  pronouiKcd  properly 
qualified  for  bis  degree :  it  is  tnie,  he  is  examined  in  three  classical  authors; 
but  as  tl^cse  are  in  his  pwn  cbaic<^  and  lie  has  throe  qr  four  years  in  which,  be 
may  prepare  huiiself,  he  infill :C/crt«inly. take  caro  to  run  i¥>  risk  in  thia  point. 

Dr.  ViceslmusKnos,  about  the  same  date,  in  his  Essay  — ^Moral  and  Literary, 
Iq  No.  77,  tak.es  up  the  same  subject,  and  after  exposing  the  absi^rdity  of 
^^doiaff  geMTQf'f*  and  aimnctrwg  .und^r^xUh^^or^  obtaining  his  UtiUmcninm^  and 
paying  a  sum  of  money  in  fees,  he  kneels  down  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  in 
ttie  ConToeation-house,  whispers  a  lie,  and,  rises  up  a  Bachelor  of  Arts** — 
gQes  .on  to  describe  tl^  proce  s  .of.  qualifying  fo;: 

Matttr  cf  AH»n 

And  now,  If  he  aspires  at  higher  honors  (and  what  emulous  spirit  can  sit 
down  without  aspiring  at  them  ?)  new  labors  and  new  difficulties  are  to  be 
encooQtered  during  the  «(pace  of  three  years.  Ho  must  d$UmdH€  in  Lent,  he 
must  do  qw)dlibet$^  he  must  do  auUmi,  he  must  declaim  twice^  he  must  read  six 
solemn  lectures,  and  he  must  be  again  examined  in  the  sciences,  before  be 
can  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of-  Arts. 

None  but  the  initiated  can  know  what  dtterminimg^  doinff  qnod^'ibetM,  and 
d/dfiff  anttin*  mean,  and  I  have  not  room  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
such  contemptible  mmtUkt,  Let  It -suffice  to  say,  that  Uiese  exercises  con- 
sist of  disputations,  and  the  disputations  of  syllogisms,  procured  and  uttered 
nearly  in  the  same  places,  time,  and  manner,  as  we  have  already  seen  Ihcm  in 
doiftg  ff  ntrd  *.  There  Is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  little  formalities, 
such  as  procuring  sixpenny  lieeats,  sticking  up  the  names  on  the  walls,  sitting 
in  lan^e  empty  rooms  by  rourself,  or  with  some  poor  wight  as  ill  emplovea 
as  yourself,  without  anything  to  ^ay  or  do,  wearing  iioods,  and  a  little  pfece 
of  lambskin  with  the  wool  on  it,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  too  teolous 
and  trifling  to  C4uimerate 

The  declamations  would  be  an  useful  exercise,  if  it  were  not  always  per- 
formed in  a  careless  and  eva  Ive  manner.  The  lectures  arc  always  callol  Wall 
Lectures,  because  the  lecturer  has  no  other  audience  but  Uie  walls.  Indeed, 
he  usually  steals  a  sheet  or  two  of  Latin  out  of  some  old  bouk,  no  matter  on 
what  subject,  though  it  ought  to  be  on  natural  phllosophv.  These  he  }:een« 
in  hi  pocket,  in  order  to  take  them  out  and  read  away,  tf  a  proctor  ^hould 
cpme  in ;  but,  otherwise,  he  sits  by  hlmse  f,  and  solace^'ldmse  f  with  a  book, 
not  from  the  Bodleian  but  the  circulating  library. 

The  examination  is  performed  exactly  in  tlie  same  manner  as  before  de- 
scribed ;  and,  though  represented  as  very  formidable,  i '  such  an  one  as  a  boy 
from  a  good  school  just  entered,  might  go  through  as  well  as  after  a  seven 
years'  residence  Few,  however,  reside ;  for  the  majority  arc  what  are  called 
term-tnitterity  that  is,  persons  who  only  keep  the  terms  for  form>  sal.e,  or 
spend  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  year  in  the  university,  to  qualify  them  for  de- 
grees, according  to  the  letter  of  the  statutes. 

After  all  these  important  exercises  and  trials,  and  after  airain  taking  oaths 
by  wholesale,  and  paying  the  fees,  the  academic  is  honoredf  with  a  Master's 
degree,  and  issues  out  into  the  world  with  this  undeniable  passport  to  carry  him 
through  it  witli  credit 
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I 
THE  OZ70SD  ACT— TERILB  VtLirB. 

The  Act  of  Oilord,  which  came  gnulually  to  tAgaltj  the  Public  Exercises 
or  Commeneemeiii  of  the  Unlvenity,  originally  meant  the  special  closing 
exercises  of  a  candidate  for  hi  degree  in  any  Fkcnlty.  It  served  to  mark  the 
different  stages  of  academic  progress,  but  particularly  the  admission  of 
Bachelor  into  the  Congn^tion  of  Hasten,  by  which  lie  was  authorlacd  to 
comcBNCB  the  delivery  of  Lectures,  and  hence  the  expre-sions  of  inceptar  and 
tnetptUm,  It  became  tta^urally  the  Occasion  of  relaxation  and  festivity  both 
to  teacher  and  taught— and  from  sophister  to  doctor ;  there  were  presents  made 
by  those  who  had  gained  advttncement  to  all  who  had  in  any  way  taken  part 
in  the  exercises,  from  servitor  to  regtrtrar.  The  n^hole  ceremony  was 
crowned  by  a  banquet,  involving  in  all  cases  considerable  expense.  So  early 
as  1811  this  extravagance  had  become  so -general  that  Pope  Clement  V.  issued 
a  mandate  ItahlMtlng  inceptors  In  any  faculty  to  expending  more  than  trik 
inttia  Turrmetuium^  which  as  e'xpreised  in  (he  silver  coinage  of  Tours  was  no 
less  than  £11  English  money  of  the  period.  By  an  early  ordinance  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  a  sophister  at  the 'time  of  his  responsions  was  limited 
to  sixteen  pehcfe ;  "bachelors  tidnta  quadtvffeHma  were  feirbidden  in  *the  holjr 
'season  of  l^nt'  from  holding  any  celebrations  whatever;  and  Inceptors 
masters  of  arts  were  -|>ut  under  oath  not  to  exceed  the  papal  limitations. 
-But  these  llufitbtlons,  foreign  and  dotoestic,  "Were  tiot  observed,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  ^ames  Howell  to  liU  "brother,  Dr.  Howell,  at  Jesus  College, 
dated  London,  June  20, 1608,  shows : 

Brathsr^  I  have  sent  you  here  incTo  ed  trarrant^  for  fottr  1>raee  of  btteks  and 
a  stag;  the  last  Sir  Arthur  Manwkrlng procured  of  the  King  for  yOu,  towards 
keeping  of  your  Act,  I  have  !*ent  you  a  warrant  also  for  a  brace  of  bucks  out 
of  W^utd^  Chace;  besides,  you  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  jouls  of  stargeon,  six  barrels  pf  pickled  oysters,  three 
barrels  of  Byd^ka  olives,  atid  somb  Other  8pdHia\  commodities.  [He  then 
Offers  to  prelient  him,  on  the  next  vacancy,  to  the  rectory  of  Humbf^m, 
worth  £500  a  year  eo0nm»*uibus  annUy  *as  good  as  some  Bishoprics.*]  I  thank 
you  for  invlUng  me  to  your  Act,  I  will  be  with  von  the  next  week,  God 
willing;  and  hope  to  find  my  father  there;  so  with  my  kind  love  to  Dr. 
M ansel,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr  Madocks,  iand  Mr.  Napier  at  AU-ihuU^  I  rest  your 
loving,  brother.  J.  U. 

The  Oxford  Act  Hi  IfifK^DedieatUm  of  the  Theatre. 
tlie  Sheldonlan  Theatre  was  begun,  after  plans  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
In  1064,  and  opened  Priday,  July  9,  1668.    An  account  of  the  exercises  on 
this  occasion  is  given,  by  Dr.  John  Wallls  In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
dated  July  17, 1669. 

Friday,  July  9,  was  the  dedication  of  our  new  theatre.  In  the  morning: 
was  held  a  convocation  In  It,  for  entering  upon  the  possession  of  It;  wherein 
was  read,  first  the  Archbishop's  instrumeht  of  donation  (sealed  with  his  arcM- ' 
episcopal  seal)  of  the  theatre,  with  all  Ito  furniture,  to  the  end  that  8t 
Mary's  Church  may  not  be  farther  profaned  by  holding  the  act  in  it  Next  a 
letter  of  his,  declaring  his  intention  to  lay  out.  £2,000  for  a  purchase  to 
endow  it  Then  a  letter  of  thanks  to  be  sent  from  the  nnlvcrsitv  to  him, 
wherein  he  Is  acknowledged  to  be  both  our  creator  and  redeemer  for  havlnij 
not  only  built  a  theatre  for  the  act,  but,  which  is  more,  delivered  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  being  so  profaned  for  the  future :  he  doth,  as  the  words  of  the 
letter  are,  *  non  t  intum  ennd-r*^  htm  «'  er^re.  fed  efinm  redfnurf,*  These  words, 
I  confess,  stopped  my  mouth  from  gUing  a  placet  to  that  letter  when  it  was 
put  to  the  vote.  1  have  since  desired  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  to  consider, 
whether  they  arc  not  liable  to  just  exception.  He  did  at  first  exeuse  it;  but 
upon  farther  thoughts,  I  suppose  he  will  think  fit  to  alter  them,  before  the 
letter  be  sent  and  registered.  After  the  votlni;  of  this  letter.  Dr.  South,  as 
university  orator,  made  a  long  oration :  the  first  part  of  which  consisted  of 
satirical  Invectives  against  Cromwell,  fanatics,  the  Royal  Socletv,  and  new 
philosophy.  The  next,  of  encomlastics ;  the  praise  of  the  Archbishop,  the 
theatre,  the  Vice-Chancel' or,  the  an-hltect,  and  tlie  painter,  the  last  of  ex- 
ecrations; against  fanatics,  conventicles,  comprehension  and  new  philosophy; 
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damning  them,  ad  inferos  ad  aehennam.  The  oraUon  being'  ended,  some 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  aud  the  convocation  dis  o  ved. 

The  imemoon  was  spent  in  panegyric  orations,  and  reciting  of  poems  In 
several  sorts  of  verse  f  intercliangeably  pronounced  by  the  young  students 
placed  in  Uie  rostrums,  in  Plndancs,  Eclogues,  Heroics,  &c,U  composed  in 
praise  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Uteatre,  &c.,  and  crying  down  fanatics.  The 
whole  action  began  and  ended  with  a  noise  of  trumpets;  and  twice  was 
interposed  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  purposely  composed 
for  this  occasion. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday,  those  exerciser  appertaining  to  the  act  and 
vespers,  which  were  wont  lO  be  performed  in  St  Mary's  Church,  were  had  in 
the  theatre.  In  which,  beside  the  number  of  proceeding  doctors  ininc  In 
divinity,  four  in  law,  five  in  physic,  and  one  in  music),  there  was  little  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  only  that  the  (cms  fUii  for  both  days  were  abominably  scur- 
rilous:  and  so  suffered  to  proceed  without  the  least  check  or  interruption 
from  Vice-Chancellor,  Pro-Vice-Chancellors,  Proctors,  Curators,  or  any  of 
those  who  were  to  govern  the  exercises ;  which  gave  so  general  offence  to  all 
honest  spectators,  tbat  I  believe  the  nniversltv  hath  thereby  lost  more  reputa- 
tion than  they  have  gained  by  all  the  rest ;  all  or  most  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  eminent  persons  in  the  nniversltv  with  their  relations  being  represented 
as  a  company  of  .  .  .  and  dunces.  And  among  the  rest  the  excellent  lady 
which  your  letter  mentions.  .  .  .  During  this  solemnity  (and  for  some  days 
before  and  since)  have  been  constantly  acted  (by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  allow* 
ance)  two  stage-plays  in  a  day  (by  those  of  the  Duke  of  Tork's  house)  at  a 
theatre  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  town-hall;  which  (for  aught  I  hear) 
was  much  the  more  innocent  theatre  of  the  two.  It  hath  been  here  a  com- 
mon fame  for  divers  weeks  (before,  at,  and  since  the  act)  that  tJt.t  Vice- 
Chancellor  had  given  i^900  bond  (some  say  £600  bond)  to  the  urr€tJV%\  to 
save  them  harmless  whatever  they  should  say,  provided  ft  were  neither 
blasphemy  nor  treason.  But  this  I  take  to  be  a  slander.  A  less  encourage- 
ment won  id  »erve  the  turn  with  such  personSb  Since  the  act  (to  satisfy  uie 
common  clamor)  the  Vice-Chancellor  bath  imprisoned  both  of  them ;  and  \\ 
is  said  he  means  to  expel  them. 

BXBRCI8B8  OV  TOE  TBRRiB  FIUU»  AND  SIMILAR  BI7FF001CXRTS8. 

John  Evelyn,  who  entered  Fellow-Commoner  In  Balliol  in  1687,  was  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  and  makes  the  following  entry 
In  his  Diary,  July  10, 1600 : 

The  Terra  Fiiiun  (the  Un^rendtie  J^onne)  entertained  the  auditorie  with  a 
tedious,  abusire,  sarcastlcal  rhap  odie,  mot  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the 
university,  and  that  so  grossly,  that  unless  H  be  suppressed  It  will  be  of  ill 
consetrnence,  as  I  afterwards  plainly  expressed  my  sense  of  It  both  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  several  heads  of  houses,  who  were  perfectly  ashamed  of 
it,  and  re-olved  to  take  care  of  it  in  future.  The  old  facetious  way  of  rally- 
ing upon  the  questions  was  left  off,  falling  wholly  upon  persons,  so  that 
'twas  rather  licentfous  bing  and  railing  than  genuine  and  noble  wit 

Stummary  tf  ^An  AH  at  Orfvrd*  in  K04. 

Wordsworth  gives  a  summary  of  "An  Act  at  Oxford.    A  Oomedy:  By  tA« 

Aitthor  of  thtt  Tfonvift  o^  Kmf,*^  [T.  Baker],  which,  altbongh  not  actually 

I  represented,  hits  off  the  *  manners  living  as  they  rise,'  at  that  period.    The 

following  characters  appear  in  the  Dramatis  Persona : 

MaN.—Sfoom,  A  OentTenwn  rornmonerofg  od  l&Ute.— ifr.  TITO*.        ^  ^  ^  _. 
Oaptoln  /Imart.  A  Man  of  Honor,  formerir  a  Pretender  to  BtrynlAia,  but  having 
had  his  MIsfortnne  is  ulifshted  by  her.— -Mir.  3fUb. 
Lampoon,  A  Rldkniloas  Mlmicfnir  FeUow.— JTr.  CWer. 
8qn»re  COfT  ^  Ek$ex.—3fr.  BuOock.  ^  ^  ,«.    ,  . 

Depnty  Ihiv&r,  A  Stock-jobber  and  Iteformer  of  Manners.~lfh  Jofin$om. 
Chum,  A  Servitor.— 3^.  Plnkethman. 

WanK^,—7ienfniA9a,  A  line  Lsdy  of  hrge  Estate,  at  (h^d.—Mn.  Sogtn. 
Arabella,  Wife  to  the  Deputy,  a  Modem  C  fy  Lady.— iAv.  Moat, 
Mrs.  apSMnJbm^  A  Wekh  Itant.— Mrs.  Lucat. 

Soene^  the  ITniversity. 

AH  1.    Scene  1.     7%^  rhtffrk  Onrdfn,    Bloom,  the  gentleman  commoner,  is 

f-lad  to  lay  aside  his  Homer,  and  welcomes  Capt.  Smart,  who  has  come  from 
X)ndon,  as  wo  shonld  sav  now  to  rommemoratPn^  when,  as  even  the  Town 
Spark  confesses,  •  the  lively  season  o'  the  year,  the  shining  Crow'd  as'omMra 
at  this  time,  and  the  noble  sitaation  o*  the  place,  givca  ns  the  nearest  show 
of  Paradise.* 
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'  JToom,  Why,  faith,  this  pnblick  Act  has  drawn  hither  half  the  nation, 
men  o*  foslilon  come  to  ehov  some  new  French  (  utt  laui^h  at  Icamhig,  and 
prove  their  want  of  it  The  company,  the  diversion,  have  ralsM  us  a  pitch 
above  our.- elves :  the  doctors  have  smu^t^'d  np  their  old  faces,  powdcrM 
tlieir  diminutive  bobs,  put  on  their  starc!i*d  bands,  and  their  best  pruncllo 
cassocks,  with  shininir  shoes  that  you  mi<>;ht  see  your  face  In.  The  young 
Commoners  have  sold  their  boolvs  to  run  to  plays.  Tiie  Scrvitcrs  have 
pawned  their  beds  to  treat  their  sliabby  acquaintance,  and  every  college  has 
nrewcd. 

Smart,    r>ut  what^s  the  nature  of  this  publick  Act  f 

B-oom,  The  pretence  of  It  is  florid  orations  and  philosophical  disputes, 
which  few  understand,  and  fewer  mind;  but  in  fact  'tis  to  bring  lioncst 
fellows  together;  for  cv*rv  college  3'ou  pass  thro',  vou're  accosted  thus, 
— Sir^  wi  I  yf/u  wa  k  in*o  the  huitery  and  take  a  cnut^  and  a  p'aU  o'  lifer  \a  p'a-e 
of  ale  is  the  expression  still  used  at  Trinity  College, '  ambridge,  for  one  of 
the  silver  tankards  purchased  by  fellow-commoners  for  their  own  use,  and 
left  by  them  as  a  parting  present  to  the  college]  or  a  Cbmt»otiM  witli  im  at  the 
Mjurter^t  Tabti  ;  [c'd  Mtino,  or  C^mjno,  the  rations  provided  in  hall  at  Oxford; 
which  At  Cambridge  may  be  supplemented  by  S-zingn  ;  at  Cambridff^f  the  term 
is  now  used  chiefly  lor  the  sapplles  of  bread,  butter,  &c.,  taken  from  the 
butteries ;  which  answer  to  the  batfelt  at  Oxford]  and  then  youVe  carry'd  to 
the  Nick-nackatory,  where  the  greatest  curiosity  is  threescore  emperors 
carvM  npon  a  cherry  stone,  which  proves  mathematically  that  threescore 

fuve  faces  at  Ojfotd  may  make  one  good  head-piece.  [Cp.  Terrce-FUiu^  No. 
XXIV.  *I  went  with  two  or  three  friends  who  were  members  of  the 
university  to  the  mvAwwn,  (vulgarly  called  the  Nick'Haehatory\  and  the 
theatre;  at  the  last  of  which  places  the  fa'^r  younq  lady  who  keeps  the  door 
.  • .  shewed  me  that  antiquated  marhhis  where  my  predecessors  of  witty 
memory  gained  such  immortal  reputation  *] 

Smart,    And  what  fine  ladies  does  the  place  afford  f 

S^oom.  Why,  this  occasion  too  has  brought  in  the  country  dames  with 
their  awkward  airs;  from  Mrs.  Abit/aU  Hotudy^  the  beauty  o*  BriMio\  to  J^ed 
Simper  o*  Shmaibury  that  has  lost  all  her  teeth  with  eating  sweet  cake;  but 
the  Tost  o*  the  University  is  the  fair  B-ry^dhia, . .' 

Then  comes  in  Mr.  Deputy  Ihrittr^  a  member  of  the  Cal*w-head  Ciuh,  a 
hypocritical  rogue,  who  makei  a  trade  of  the  profession  of  being  *  a  Bustler 
for  Reformation.* 

The  Reforming  Society  which  exerted  itself  in  *  demolishing  a  poor  Sunday 
apple-stall,  setting;  the  bei^gars  at  work,  tliat  you  mayn't  bo  tcaz'd  to  give 
'em  anything;'  and  in  attending  *  committees  for  suppressing  BatCwew 
Fair,*  was  not  likely  to  llnd  quarter  at  tlic  hands  of  a  dramatic  author. 
Druter  Is  made  to  say, '  The  University  has  suffcr'd  the  players  to  come  down 
ainong  'em  to  affront  the  Loudon  Orand  ilnry,  who  have  voted  'em  cor- 
ruptors  of  virtuous  prentices  and  modest  chambermaids,  and  ordered  their 
wicked  bills  to  \^e  torn  down  t>y  the  Religious  Counter  Offlccrs.'  [''ce  Co'fni 
Clbber^M  Autobiography:  he  learnt  the  character  of  Lampoon  in  this  play; 
In  which  capacity  ho  was  to  say,  in  this  scene, 

*  Oentldin<*n,  yon^l  be  at  the  play,'  we  all  go  thisev^^ing  oat  o'  pore  Reli.^Ion. 
Smart.    R  Igiont 

Lampoon.  Ay,  Sir,  f  r  the  town  nf  (hford  bito  oblig*d  tbe  players  to  give  a  ntght 
towards  rebaild'ag  tue  Cuorch  ihat  fell  dvwu.'] 

The  Deputy  continues:  *(^ir.  I  have  no  opinion  of  Oxfturd  education,  it 
breeds  nothing  but  Rakes,  and  rank  Tories;  I  have  a  son  at  University- icurn- 
Ing,  with  pious  Noncoh  In  ■  ;   neither  do  I  approve  of   your     chool 

authors ;  Hnrtire  was  a  drunken  rogue ....  therefore  I  had  the  Pi  f/nm*9 
Pi-ugrrttt  turuM  into  Latin  by  a  Scotch  Anabaptist  for  the  use  of  my  ^on  B 16.' 
As  for  Z>xm;>Oin/, — *an  affected  carping  fellow,'  who  has  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  university  education,  and  professes  to  liate  *your  odious 
gowns,  like  so  many  Draggletaii  Questmen,  and  your  II  1th v  square  caps  that 
seem  only  to  teach  one  to  squint;* — who  is  ono  of  the  ^  Critieks  that  affect  to 
be  short-sighted,  and  peep  up  at  ev'rv  woman  they  meet,  to  ^ee  if  she  wears 
her  own  face  I'^who  says  of  himself,  *I  had  a  place  at  court .  .  .  the  quality 
round  me  wou'd  dnp  down  with  laughlni;  'till  1  was  tnm'd  out  for  ridicul- 
ing people  of  Rank,  which  I  thought  as  honorable  as  a  witty  T^irrm-FUinn 
here  that  s  expell'd  the  University  for  fear  of  infecting  the  men  of  burthen 'd 
lemming  and  prodigious  memory  v — he  too  declares  himself  no  better  pleas'd 
with  Ms  vi^it  '  Well,  this  Act  Medley  won  d  make  one  die  with  their  Latin 
speeches  and  poppet  shews,  the  Tt^rrm-FHiH*^  [so  the  visitors  seem  to 
have  pronounced  it  J :  and  the  dancing  of  the  ropes,  they  should  e'en  put 
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A  false  hide  upon  one  o'  the  /waior  Aldermen,  and  shew  him  tor  the  Lineoh^ 
ghin  ox.' 

^luire  Octff  of  J3n»ha8  0ome  up  too :  *the  (towil^«  so  full  I  wm  forced  to 
put  my  horses  into  the  CoIm  library:*  Jiis  object  is^o  make  merrr  vltb  his 
old  topins:  friends,  and  ^to  •hear  the  JAirMB^ittiia,  4hey  say  he  designs  to  be 
violently  witty,  and  I  love. an  Oxford  Twrvm-BUiM  l>etter  than  Mtrru  Amdpem 
in  Leice9fer  FM9.  .  .  I,  Sir,  was  seven  years «  gnnUeman-commoner  here,  and 
you  may  see  my  name  every  .day  i'  ih*  butterv  boolt — <  ormarmU  0»if  4tf 
BA-'io/  Conefje^  Esq.;  sixteen  pence  boird  beef,  eight  pence  I  aeon,  a  peiuqr- 
half-peuuy  bread,  and  a  fartlilng  carrot.' 

Then  we  have  a  specimen  of  an  argument  on  tlie  merits  of  the  university 
education  between  two  excellent  juoj^os:  the  worthless  Londoner,  and  the 
dcbanched  country  f  quire  who  had  ^dishonored  Oxford  with  his  evil  hahltB 
and  by  a  pretence  of  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, and  .  . .  vice.  We  can  hardly  credit  him  with  carr^'ing  away  -even  a 
smattering  of  any  but  the  last  Hie  principles  would  not  suit  politicasl 
economists :  M  eat  great  store  of  bec^,  that  4m  ox  may  bear  a  good  price, 
wcor  flannel  «hirt6  to  encoun^e  4he  woollen  manufacture,  and  make  ev'ry 
body  drunk  to  promote  Ihe  datios  upon  malt,'Salt,  mum,  syder,  pipes,  and 
pern'.* 

'^Chum^  whose  father's  a  chimney-sweeper,  and  Ibis  mother  a  poor  ginger- 
bread  woman  at  CiAO-iMm,  *>  gentleman-servitor  -of  £r"«m-Jiow  College,* 
whose  business  Is  *■  to  waift  upon  gontiemen^commonen,  to  dress  'em — oleai 
their  shoes,  and  moke  their  exereises;*  takes  the  place  of  the  faithful  flave 
in  the  old  comedy, -and  t)y  personating  a  wealthy -euttor  wins  BtryniMa  tor 
his  master  Smart,'  The  poor  fellow,  wiiose  fortune  Is  soon  told,— *  the  rever- 
sion of  old  shoes  whicn  geotlemen-commonen  Heave  ofi,  two  ragn  •call'd 
shirts,  a  dogs-oar'd  49rwmmar^  and  a  piece  of  an  OtM  dt  7rMUnu^ — ^is  ■»- 
warded  by  a  present  of  500  guineas. 

As  an  interlude  In  Act  iv.  Bee.  8,  the  Tkeatm  «it  Osoford  it  diaecver&d  *  A 
Semi-Circle  of  the  Doctors,  to  the  extent  of  the  stage  The  pupils  over 
them,  ladies  rang'd  on  each  side,  and  Bioom  «a  l\nr9'JUim9  seated  high, 
nearer  the  audience. 

A  performance  of  trumpetrmusick,  jind  the  loUowlog  ode«ett  and  sung  taj 
Mr.  JLeveruiffe. 

Dam  cantat  Orpheus  carmlna  montibos,  &e. 

Sic  en  peritocom  fldlbns  iJibse 
Gaagoremisto  nasdtor  sUlns 
SaolimeiSheldotii  TheaCniB 
Oxooio  fiecoa  et  Osmeewls.* 

After  tl)c  stanzas,  which  are  not  worth  quoting  in  foU,  B'osm,  who  Is  choeso. 
7W«-/^tfis,  starts  up  and  deliveis  an  apology  for  a  speech;  or  rather,  an 
apology,  because  *  you  shall  no  more  have  a  Imnt-Miiiu  than  a  Mvgie  iS^w*  A,' 
[which  was  not  peculiar  to  Camteidge]. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  his  excuse,  Inasmiidi  as  it  can  hardly  be 
a  fair  specimen,  as  it  was  Intended  for  a  town  audience.  We  gather  mcrdj 
that  it  depended  for  effect  on  Its  bold  and  impudent  satire  without  di  tine- 
tion  of  person :  that  it  was  delivered  (to  judge  from  the  printing)  in  j^rks^ 
either  to  give  room  for  applause  or  *  to  begot  an  awful  expectation  in  the 
audience.'  It  contained  scraps  of  verse  in  Engliah  or  *the  learned  lan- 
guages.' It  was  *  generally  made  by  a  Club :'  (so  Aet  iv.  Sec  2,  p.  40,  Bloom 
says :  *■  the  speech  is  made  by  the S-andal  Cub;  for  at  Oxford  there  must  he 
more  heads  than  one  to  write  a  sensible  witty  thing '). 

From  a  list  of  Terfw^FOii  in  Wordsworth's  Vmwara&y  Idfe^  it  appear' 
that  F.  Horkons,  M.A.,  of  Kew  College,  who  attained  to  eonsiderable  reps- 
tatlon  a«  an  author,  was  80  *  bitterly  catlrical'  In  his  performance  (1S91)  that 
ho  was  expelled.  .  In  1647  the  *  chartered  libertine'  'denounced  tlie  slowneea 
of  the  Parliament  in  executing  the  King.'  In  165S  the  Terrw  FOiua  made 
free  with  the  godly  party  of  those  times <who  were  in  authority)  and  was 
expelled,  lu  1080,  the  personalities  on  one  of  the  university  authorities  were 
so  offensive  that  TerrcB^FUvuM  wss  cudgelled  severely  by  a  eon  of  the  abused 
professor. 
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TnS  OXPORD   ACT  OB  COVKBHCBianiT  IW'ITU. 

Tlic  following  account  of  an  Oxford  Commencement  by  John  Ayliffc, 
LL.D.,  (in  liis  AuUtnt  astd  J*remU  SUUe  ^  the  UtdvenUy^  published  in  1714,)  is 
taken  from  Wordsworth^s  Xhiiffffidtif  L'ft : 

Tlicrc  is  a  crcncral  Commencement  once  every  year  In  all  the  Tacultlcs  of 
I^eaniimj:.  which  is  called  the  Atif  at  fhfonf^  and  the  Omw'ehreme  tat  C'tn- 
hfidqe-s  which  A'<  Is  opened  on  the  Fnday  follnwinsf  thit  7th  of  J"/v,  and 
Exercises  performed  in  tlic  Bchools  on  Sa^ntHfiu  and  Mmtd'f^f  ensuing;  the 
oiHsnini;  tliercof,  and  niso  in  the  put>llc  Theatre  with  ^reat  Solemnity. 

On  S  i»f'f  y^  in  the  forenoon,  all  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  read  in  tho 
scvemi  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  c'otlied  in  their  proper  Habits,  as  was  heretofore 
usual  nt  tlic  V^^tf-^n  or  Evening  Exercises,  which  arc  on  y  now  Disputations 
in  the  several  Parts  off  Leamlni^,  from  one  o*clocic  till  live  in  the  afternoon, 
tlio  A  ii^t'?  Disputations  bein!<  had  in  the  Theatre,  and  those  of  DivImUu^  L'*%o^ 
and  Pfy9ir^  in  their  proper  Scliools.  Tho  Inccptors  in  Arts  dispute  c  n  three 
P^iilfm»phiral  QucstloMS,  hnd  one  of  these  Inctptors  (for  so  are  the  Masters 
called.  Who  stand  for  their  Rep^ency  In  this  solemn  A«^)  to  be  apiK>Intcd  by 
tlic  Srniftr  Proctor,  has  ihe  Place  of  tho  Respondent  And  tirst,  the  JSniior 
PnK'tor  opposes  on  all  the  Questions,  and  contirms  an  argument  on  the  First>; 
then  tlie  rro-Proctor  and  7«rf«-AV<w«  dispute  on  the  Second;  and  lastly  tho 
J'fuinr  Proctor  on  the  Third  Question ;  and  all  the  Ineentors  arc  obliged  to 
attend  these  distiutatlons  from  tho  beginnlnf?  to  the  ena,  under  tho  pain  of 
3«.  4^/.  At  the  equal  expense  of  a  1  the  Inccptors,  there  is  a  sumptuous  and 
cles^mt  supper  at  tho  C'ol  ego  or  Hall  of  the  Senior  of  each  Faculty,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Doctors,  called  the  Afi-Supptr. 

On  SuntUiy  between  the  V'xptr*  4ind  the  CnmiUn  (for  so  are  tho  exercises  of 
Saiurday  and  Montlatt  styled)  there  are  two  Sermons  in  the  Fwrinh  tongue,  at 
/tf.  Mnry'^M  Church,  preached  by  any  one  of  tlie  Inccptors,  as  the  Yice-CJliau* 
ccllor  shall  api^olnt,  lieini;  Doctors  of  Dbfinity^  in  this  Act 

•On  Mbud'iy  at  nine  o'clock,  all  the  Ineeptors  go  with  the  Beadles  of  their 
several  Faculties  to  itt.  i/«<r*f*ii,  and  there,  after  Prayers  at  the  <  ommunion- 
Table,  make  Oblations;  and  If  any  person  »hall  absent  himself  or  be  irrever- 
ently present  he  shall  bo  mulcte  1  live  sliillings,  and  moreover  punished  at 
the  Vicc-f  linneellor^s  pleasure.  Then  the  Comltlal  Exercises  b<^innin|r,  tho 
Srni  >r  Proctor  mounts  tlie  Pew  on  the  v«tl  side  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  J»n'nr 
Proctor  tlie  Pew  opposite  to  him  on  the  €^»t  side.  The  Professor  of  Physic, 
with  his  Inccptors,  on  tho  went ;  and  the  Law  Professor,  wltli  his  Ineeptors, 
on  the  faitt  side  thereof ;  and  the  Divinity  Professor,  with  his  Inccptors,  on 
tlie  fv>rth  side,  under  the  Vleo-Chaneelk>r;  and  the  Ineeptors  in  Music,  with 
their  Profe  sor  in  tho  Music  Gallenr,  on  the  wtth  ;  and  at  tho  e  ContUiul  Dis- 
putations, the  same  method  is  used  in  respect  of  the  Ai^ents,  as  at  V'»pfr»,  vii. 
-tlrst  the  Snifof  Proctors;  then  tlio  TerrtB-f'ifma,  and  Pro-Proctor;  ond  lastly^ 
the  Jtttiior  Proctor ;  and  he  who  was  Respondent  the  year  before,  is  the 
MofrltlfT  Repftrnnn  this  year.  The  first  C^^pummi amon^  the  Inccptors  has  a 
Book  given  him,  at  the  end  of  Disputation*,  by  tlie  Hfmio''  Proctor  (*^  ho  in 
respect  of.  tlio  Arttt  »*  Ineeptors,  is  called  Fatlter  of  the  ComiHa)  and  is  also 
created  Master  by  a  kiss,  and  putting  on  his  cap.  After  the  Cunii/iaf  Exercises 
in  Arts  are  ended,  If  there  oe  any  person  taking  a  Music.  Degree,  be  is  to 
perform  a  f  on*;  of  six  or  eight  parts  on  fW  I  and  J>»Mrtunfn*fu  Music,  and 
then  ho  shall  have  his  Creation  from  the  SnralinH  Professors,  &e.  After  tho 
performins^  of  tho  Exercises,  and  the  Creation  of  Doctors,  according  to  a 
prescript  form  in  each  Facultv,  the  Vice-Chancellor  closes  tho  Act  In  a  solemn 
speech ;  wherein  It  Is  usual  for  him  to  commemorate  the  transactions  of  tho 
year  past  and  especially  such  benefactions  as  have  been  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity. And  after  the  end  of  the  Aef^  tho  VIce-Chaneellor,  with  the  Regents  (  f 
the  forc^^oing  year.  Immediately  assemble  In  tho  Congregation  House;  where, 
at  the  supplication  of  the  Doctors  and  Masters  newly  created,  they  are  wont 
to  dispense  with  the  wearing  of  b  W<  and  tffop  nAfjrs,  to  which  the  Doctors  and 
Masters  of  the  Act  are  obligtxl,  during  the  Onrniti^. 

On  f'w^d»y  after  the  Comifia  a  iMtm  Sermon  is  preached  to  the  '"lergy,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  In  St.  Mary»  Church :  tho  preacher  to  be  cither  some 
Doctor,  or  Bachelor  In  Difi^i'y^  and  of  the  Vice-'  hanceVor's  anpointmcnt 
with  a  Ptf^numlfUm  for  this  end  from  the  Vice-rniancellor  for  three  months 
beforehand.  The  <)uesttons  to  bo  disputed  on  in  each  Faculty  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  coBgrq^ation  of  Masters  some  thne  before  the  Act;  and 
Deeause  that  CMfiann  ought  to  know  the  differences  between  the  Civil  and 
our  own  Muniatpal  Laws,  one  cf  the  iaw  questions  ought  to  have  some  afUnlty 
with  the  Cdmmtm  Law  of  Ef*^aiui;  wherein  the  Professor,  by  a  short  speech. 
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ought  to  show  wliat  tho  oncond  what  tho  oilier  law  mnlntAins.  If  anj  con- 
tumelious, reproachful,  or  defamatory  lanffuaKe  be  j^lven  in  any  speech  or 
argument  at  Disputations,  the  Yice-Cbancellor  may  convene  the  person  before 
him,  and  command  a  copy  of  his  speech:  and  if  he  pretends  that  he  has  no 
cop3%  ho  may  convict  him  by  oath,  and  punish  liim  according:  to  tlie  heinous- 
xicss  of  the  yfTence,  In  respect  of  persona  and  other  circumstances,  cither  by 
public  recantation,  Imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  Univer  Ity,  as  a 
disturber  of  Uie  public  peace ;  liesidcs  the  sati>faction  he  is  obliged  to  malvO 
to  the  iiarty  injured :  so  that  there  is  not  tiiat  liccnscGriven  for  an  impudent 
buffoon,  of  no  reputation  in  himself,  called  a  Terr^-FiiH*^  to  sport  and  play 
irith  tlie  good  name  and  reputation  of  others ;  but  the  business  of  this 
7Vrr<r-A{^<fM  is  asolemn  and  grave  Disputation.  And  although  this  manner 
of  sporting  wit  had  Its  first  original  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
gross  absurdities  and  superstitions  of  the  R  mnu  Church  were  to  be  expos<^, 
and  should  have  been  restrained  to  things,  and  not  have  reached  men^s  per- 
sons and  characters ;  yet  it  has  since  become  very  scandalous  and  abusive, 
and  in  nowise  to  be  tolerated  in  an  University,  where  nothiug  ought  to  ap- 
pear but  religion,  learning,  and  good  manners. 

LATER  EXHIBITION  OF  TERILS-FILnJB  AT  OXFOBD. 

Tlie  above  remarks  on  the  performance  of  the  7Vrr<e-/'i2<««  were  probably 
suggested,  or  at  least  intensified  by  his  speech  tlio  year  previous,  which  was  so 
scurrilous,  that  it  was  burnt  by  tho  hands  of  the  common  Bedell  in  the  Theatre 
Yard  by  order  of  the  Convocation.  This  act  created  considerable  excitement 
in  the  country,  and  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  it  (J/orv  Burning  Wordu  for  the  Oxford 
CoHtoeaiion)  passed  through  several  editions.  In  the  Ottardian  for  June, 
1718,  (No.  72 »,  Mr.  Ironsides  says:  *In  my  time  I  remember  the  Terra-JUiuM 
contented  himself  with  being  bitter  upon  the  Pope,  or  chastising  the  Turk: 
and  raised  a  serious  and  manly  mirth,  and  adapted  to  tho  dignity  of  his 
auditory,  by  exposing  the  false  reasonings  of  the  heretic,  or  ridiculing  tho 
clumsy  Pretenders  to  genius  and  politeness.  In  the  jovial  Reign  of  King 
Charles  tlie  Bccond,  wherein  never  did  more  wit  or  more  ribaldry  abound, 
the  fashion  of  being  arch  upon  all  that  was  grave,  and  waggish  upon  the 
ladies,  crept  into  our  seats  of  learning  upon '  these  occasions.  This  was 
managed  grossly  and  awkwardly  enough,  In  a  place  where  tlic  genersl 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners  could  ill  bear  the  mention  of  such  crimes, 
as  in  courts  and  great  cities  are  called  by  tho  specious  names  of  air  and 
gallantrj'.' 

Nicholas  Amher't,  in  his  Secret  ffi^ry  ff  (he  XTniixrtUy  of  Oxford  {^rWXen 

to  avenge  himself  on  tho  Head  of  St  John*s  Collego  for  his  expulsion^ 

alludes  to  a  Terra-Pdiru  speech  which  was  suppressed  about  this  period,  thus : 

*  One  of  these  academical  picVe-herringn  scurrilously  afFW>nted  the  Icanicd 
president  of  St.  John's  (allege  < in  defiance  of  the  statute  </« 0M»t'r»«el('«  rr<fii> 
pe.^nfii»\  by  shaking  a  box  and  diee  in  tho  theatre,  and  calling  out  to  him  by 
name  as  he  came  in,  in  thi  ^  manner,  Faria  nt  ofea.  d>^Ujtr^  S^vaC*  the  fnaw^  in 
allusion  to  a  scandalous  report  handed  about  bv  the  doctor^s  enemies,  tliat  he 
was  guilty  of  that  infamous  practice,  ond  had  lost  great  sums  of  other peopltU 
money  at  dice.' 

In  the  Public  Act  at  Oxford  for  1733,  which  was  remarkable  *  for  tho  bril- 

liancy  of  the  regular  performances  in  prose  and  verse,'  TerrtB-FViu*  was  so 

impudent  that  his  speech  was  suppressed.    From  a  notice  of  this  performance 

in  the   0 J  ford   Undergrmdwite  Jnurual  for  May  29,  1867,  by  a  writer    who 

had  seen  the  original  in  the  Bodleian  pamphlets,  we  can  estimate  the  extremo 

license  witli  which  the  university  officials  and  imputed  characteristlca  of  tlio 

Colleges  were  assailed  at  this  time : 

The  TfrrcP'FVh'tt  begins  by  apostrophizing  tho  Bishop  (of  Oxford  E  pre- 
Bumc<  ns  a*  mitred  Hog,'  ond  by  askmg  what  ho  has  to  do  with  a  wife  of 
eighteen,  ^h.  Ch.  was  unpopular ;  the  place  was  indeed  at  its  senith,  it  had 
its  fill  of  lich  oristocrats,  Its  tutors  were  Intelligent,  and  appreciated  tho 
value  of  tiieir  connection  witli  We  tmlnster.  It  could  bonst  of  West  <thc 
*7avonius,'  who  always  was  'to  have  a  front  box  in  the  theatre  of  Cray's 
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*  little  heart,')  and  of  Bndi^l] ;  but  the  men  gaye  themselves  airs,  irlth  wonder- 
ful ignorance  and  conceit  they  claimed  to  nelong  to  an  House,  not  to  a  Col- 
lege; those  of  other  collies  were  *8quiis*  and  *  hodmen,*  they  were 
accustomed  with  suppressed  blushes  to  style  their  foundation  *  royal  and 
ample;*  Gibbon  was  wrong  in  saving  that  Loclce  was  expelled  on  speculative 
grounds,  but  they  understood  him%8  little  as  they  saw  why  such  a  fuss 
should  be  made  about  Handel:  accordingly  this  Jerra-HtuA  sneers  at  the 
establishment,  and  brands  the  Dean  [•/••Am  Cofiybenrej  elected  the  preceding 
year]  as  a  courtier.  *Long,  little  President  of  r«iit4}r/  [Geo.  Huddesfurd,] 
he  proceeds,  'hast  thou  expected  the  lash  and  screened  thyself  for  fear 
behind  thy  barrel-gutted  fellows.*  The  'worthy  Head  [Theo.  Leigh]  and 
men  of  liili't  —I  mean  Belial,*  had  yet  to  make  their  character  and  that  of 
their  house ;  the  shape  of  the  seats  of  their  chairs  at  the  hiirh  table  was 
indeed  unexceptionable,  and  must  have  been  excogitated  with  deep  thought, 
— but  many  of  the  men  ate  raw  tufnips,  the  Dons  used  to  punish  some  de- 
linquents  by  sending  them  to  the  Sacrament,  and  others  by  heavily  fining 
them.  *  L^fic  n  always  was  and  always  will  be  under  the  devil's  inspection/ 
but  whether  the  devil  was  the  statue  over  the  College  or  John  Wesley,  I  cuH*t 
say.  .V.  Jn'>rC»  boasts  its  'Jacobite  topers.*  In  H^'oirtfji/fr  *  there  cannot  be 
found  [a  Parson!  who  can  easily  read  [Prayers]  in  English,  much  less  in 
Latin:'  perhaps  Shadweirs  Lady  Cheatly  got  her  chaplain  there.  New  'W- 
Ipie  is  a  place  where  bovs  elect  a  boy  as  their  Warden  [John  (  oxe].  The 
Fellows  of  Qa'€n\  are  *■  haughty  and  imperious  *  Aristotelians.    In  Ad  S>m'9* 

*  live  your  Smarts,  your  gallant  gentlemen  ;*  by  their  sensual  habits  f  which 
bear  out  another  satirist  In  coupling  them  with  Johnians)  yon  would  think 
them  all  bodies  and  no  souls  at  all ;  they  got  so  drunk  as  to  prove  that  Homo 
is  not  necessarily  a  uo'in  nt^mtanii-e^  by  way  of  maintaining  their  Tudor  repu- 
tation of  beiu;x  swashbucklers.  Bra^'iot^  engrosses  good  livings,  and  brews 
ale  which  flies  to  the  seasoned  head  of  an  Essex  Squire;  in  a  play,  a  man 
who  wishes  to  be  taken  for  a  Fellow  of  that  College  has  to  use  a  large  pillow 
for  a  stomach.  [Miller's  fft»norH  ttf  Oxfoitf^  Act.  iv.]  Eitt^  is  *  governed  by 
old  women*  (who,  when  Shaftesbury  was  there,  enfuriated  the  men  by 
empoverishing  the  becrr  [-^o*.  Atwell,  Rector,  1788.]  JenuK  College  is  ver« 
minous  and  smells  of  ioasted  cheese.  The  OrM  men  are  all  in  deot  The 
Mufdilm  Dons  are  loose  livers.  The  Merton  men  are  *  Lollards'  (perhaps 
Low  Church;  and,  as  Meadowcourt,  Hanoverian.* 

LINT  YERSBS  AT  OXFORD — COURSING. 

At  Oxford  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Cambridge  TripoM  tfeneg  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Curmina  Qrtad'Oi/eHmalia  or  Lent  Verses.  They  are  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  Winchester  ^wdgm:^  still  more  of  that  of  the  West- 
minster epigrams.  They  pe  described  in  the  second  faseladun  (edited  by 
Ant.  Parsons)  In  174S,  as  verses  recited  publicly  in  the  schools  on  the  first  day 
of  Lent  by  the  determining  Bachelors  of  each  college.  They  are  composed 
on  the  theme  of  the  disputation,  which  is  to  follow  their  recitation,  as  one  of 
the  exercises  hi  Q'tadroff^aima  qualifying  for  the  degree.  They  are  eplgram- 
matical  illustratioas  of  the  subject:  not  always  very  philosophical,  but 
ele:;ant.  Este  collected  one  volume  of  those  composed  by  Christ  Church 
men,  and  Parsons  another:  the  two  appeared  respectively  in  the  years  1723 
and  1748. 

It  is  stated  in  (Walker's)  Oxoniana,  I.  61,  that  Dr.  Fell,  when  Vice-chancel- 
lor, (1646,  1617,)  reformed  several  abuses  in  the  schools,  and  ^because 
C'ltrxnif  in  the  time  of  Lenf^  that  is,  the  endeavors  of  one  party  to  run  dowu 
and  confute  another  In  disputation,  did  commonly  end  in  blows,  and  domestic 
quarrels  (the  refuge  of  the  vanquished  side),  he  did,  by  his  authority,  annul 
that  custom.  Dr.  Fell,  that  he  might,  as  much  as  possible,  support  the  exer- 
cises of  the  University,  did  frequent  examinations  for  degrees,  hold  the 
examiners  up  to  it,  and  if  they  would,  or  could  not  do  their  duty,  he  would 
do  it  himself  to  the  pulling  down  of  many.  He  did  also,  sometimes,  repair 
to  the  Ordinaries,  commonly  called  Wall  L*rture$  (from  the  paucity  of 
auditors),  and  was  frequently  present  at  those  exercises  called  ilntpaOitVmn  in 
Ansliti's,  when  he  would  make  the  disputants  l>egin  precisely  at  one,  and 
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eontlnne  dlsptttldg  till  three  of  the  cldck  In  the  afternoon ;  bo  thftt  upon  his 

iappca ranee  more  audftoin  were  then  present  than  since  have  usually  appeared 

at  those  exercises.*    In  bis  Diary,  howe%*er,  A.  Ifui42  thus  comments  on'the 

conduct  of  Dr.  Fell : 

•  ltJ83,  Fib.  17.  Egg  Saturday,  but  oJe  Bachelor  of  Vag.  hall  presented  tik 
JSftrmnHtuiiHm^  whereas  since  the  king's  return  they  were  never  without  6  or 
8  or  '2,  and  Exeter  Cdliege  not  one,  who  used  to  have  commonly  IJ.  About 
tdO  matriculated  before  Egg  Saturday  for  Lent  term. 

,  *  1 .0  Bactidors  determine,  whereas  there  never  used  to  be  under  200.  J^rui 
H'»P'»tfOiti,H  decay,  the  bachelors  donH  dispute,  or  will  not,  unless  tlie  superiors 
(boyish  regents)  are  present;  some  senior  masters  goto  hear  disputations, 
particularly  Mr.  Huntingdon,  aftef  his  long  absence,  but  they  will  not  dis- 
pute, and  stand  silent,  while  their  abctttits  sneer  and 'grin ;  ViitM  goiby  hatittg 
coursing  jml  €Lwm  Oy  Dr.  Fell.^ 

The  obsolete  exercise  of  *  doing  Auniiu't*  Is  said  to  have  derived  Its  name 
from  the  custom  of  scholars  disputing  with  the  A^ffyaUite  fmntkn^  who  had 
acquh-ed  a  great  reputation  for  oxerciaes  of  this  4iind.  They  are  termed  hi 
the  old  Oxfdrd  Statutes,  DUputaikmen  in  Au^pt^tifienstbttt  The  Proctor  chose 
his  roVeettJT  in  Autctlu^n^  who  had  the  power  of  matching  disputants  together 
at  his  own  ^scretion,  siid  was  expeoted  to.  provkle  entertainment  for  the 
bachelors  and  their  friends. 

In  1079  Wood  exclaimed, '  Is  it  not  a  ahame  that  It  should  be  accounted 
unusual  for  scholars  to  go  to  Augustin^s  disputations,  and  that  the  masters 
of  the  schools  speak  English  to  them?*  ...  *  This  Lent  the  collectors  ceased 
from  entertaining  the  bachelors  by  advice  and  command  of  the  proctora. 
Van  dcr  Hwyden  of  Oriel  was  then  a  collector;  so  that  now  they  got  by 
their  collectorships,  whereas  before  they  spent  about  £100  besides  ^eir  gains, 
en  cloaths  or  necdieto  entftrtainmenta.* 

COMMEMORATION  OR  ENCAENIA  IN  1750. 

The  Act  at  Oxford  (on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July)  was  properly  only  a  f  olemn 
season  for  the  conclusion  o'f  academleiil  exercises  and  for  full  admission  to 
degrees. 

GoMib^EMORATTON  (l^hlch  ifell  ntaily  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  and  which 
now  lends  its  name  to  the  ceremony  for  confetrfng  honorary  degrees,  the 
recitation  of  prize  compositions  in  the  Sheldonlan  Theatre,  and  the  display 
ef  gayety  and  hospitality  which  of  old  accompanied  the  public  Acti  is, 
Hrictly  speaking,  the  Enetvnin^  or  Celebration  of  Pounders  and  Benefactors, 
dow  held  in  June,  in  the  Theatre  (which  was  opened  formally  July  9, 1069). 
£n  the  Oent'eman^t  Mag^itine^  for  1750,  is  a  description  of  Oxford  Commemo- 
ration in  that  year.  'Monday,  JuJy  2.  The  Doctors  ^.  were  entertained  at 
Lord  C  rewc^s  expense  In  New  College  tlall.  At  4  o^clock  there  was  a  p  o- 
eeuioti  to  the  theatre.  Jiut^ie  was  performed.  The  orator  stood  In  the 
rottntm  which  had  been  moved  Into  the  centre  of  the  ansa.  Letters  from  the 
Chancellor  were  read,  and  on  honorary  degree  conterteA  on  the  Rt  Hon.  Earl  of 
ny month.  The  orator* *  vp^teh  lasted  above  an  hour.  An  o^e  set  by  Professor 
Hays  ( Vnniam  Hayes  who  was  succeeded  by  PhQip  Hayes  In  1777).  The 
theatre  was  quite  tnll,  a  very  handsome  appearance  of  ladies;  and  the  whole 
tras  conducted  with  great  decorum.* 

(The  demonstrations  of  boyi-h  rudeness — the  yelling,  hissing,  and  other 
vulgar  impertinences  generally  on  C  oromemoration  Day,  and  tlie  wasteful 
extravagances  in  all  sorts  of  social  entertainments  durirtg  Commemoration 
Week — have  reached  a  point  which  calls  for  Parliamentary  Interference,  if 
the  University  authorities  cannot  control  the  Undergraduates  In  these 
respects.] 
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Th0  B$iftrie9  and:  Dimntr.  Hour  am  ftey  .i^tfv. 
Wordsworth  dovotei  Mvenl  pagM  of  his  UnivfrtUy  Lift  to  CoUego  Fare,  sod 
College  Barbers,  fh>m  which  we  give  extraots: 

The  college  fare  was  simple.  •*«.,  it  consisted  of  lesa  varietur,  of  viands  than  at 
present.  In  his  sermon  at  Paoles  croi»ae.  in  1650,  Thomas  Lever,  Fellow  and 
preacher  of  St.  John's,  told  of  those  *  menne  not  werye  of  Uieyr  Paynes '  at  Cam- 
bridge, whose  first  meal  was  when  *•  at  ten  of  ^e  dooke  they  ^  to  dynner^ 
whereas  they  be  contente  wy*^  a  penye.pyece  of  byefe  amongeet  liii.,  hanvng  a 
fewe  porage  made  of  the  brothe  of  the.  same  byels.  wy*^  salte  and  otemeif,  and 
notbynffe  eU.'  Their  only  other  food  was  taken  at  ^v.  of  the  dooka  in  the  eaen* 
yng,  when  as  they  haae  a  sapper  not  much  better  then  tbeyr  dynen'  It  was  one 
of  Sir  Tho.  Mora's  humprons  propoaals  to  his  children  when  he  resigned  the 
Chancellorship  to  retrendb,  their  expenses  by  dggroes  ftmn  Lincoln's  Inn  diet  to 
the  new  Inn  fore,  and  so  on  at  last  to  .the  Oxf(Md  fare^  *  which  if  our  power  stretch 
not  to  maintaine.  then  may  we  like  poore  sehoUers  oi  Oxforde  goe  a  oegging  with 
our  bags  and  waUets  and  sing  wfdv4  rtffina  at  rich  mens  doores,  where  for  pitio 
some  goode  folkes  will  fl^ve  ua  th«ir  meroifnU  obaritie ;  and  so  keep  companie 
wd  be  merrie  togeather/ 

The  16th  of  Sandrv  Qmriet  con^ming  tie  Umotniif  <if  Oxon.,  ^c.,  London, 
IHnted  by  Thomas  CrBeke.  1659,  aiiks,  ^Whether  the  Canons  of  Christ  Church 
ought  not  to  eat  the  breaa  of  affliction  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction ;  sinc» 
they  refuse  to  eat  the  sa^ie  bread  and  drink  the  same  drink  with  the  rest  of  the 
college,  which  indeed  is  bad  as  never  was  worse  eatea.or -drank  but  by  the  same 
canons  before  they  came  to  be  canons.' 

In  1662,  writing  to  his  mother  John  Strype,  the  eedeaiaetieal  historian,  whilst* 


Mid  supper  throughout  the  weeks ;  and  aneh  raeate  a»  joo  know  I  had  net  use  to 
ciure  for ;  and  that  is  Veal :  but  now  I  have  leafnt  to  eat  it  Sonaetimea  neverthe- 
l^sse,  we  have  boiled  meat,  with  pottaae;  and  beef  and  mutton,  which  I  am  glad- 
of:  except  Fridays  and  Saturdays^  and  sometimes  Wednesdays ;  which  days  we* 
have  Fbn  at  dinner,  and  tansy  or  pudding  for  sapper.  Our  paita  then  are  slen- 
der enough.  But  there  is  this  remedy ;  we  may  retire  into  the  Butteries,  andi 
there  take  a^  half-penny,  loafe  and.  butter  or  cheese ;  or  else  to  the  Kitchen  and 

I  am  sure,  I  never  visited  the 
I  but  seldom  after  meals ; . 
ing  worth  of  Small-Beert 
so  that  lesse  than  a  Peny  in  Beer  doth  serve  me  a  wh<Me  day.    Nevertheleese 
sometimes  we  have  Bxceedings :  then  we  have  two  or  three  Dishes  (but  that  is 
very  rare) :  otherwise  never  but  one :  so  that  a  Cake  and  a  Cheese  would  be  veiy- 
welcome  to  me;  and  a  Neat's  tongue,  or  somesueh  thing;  if  it  would  not  require . 
too  much  money.  .  .Mother,  I  kindly  thank  you  for  your  Orange  pills  you  sent 
me.    If  vou  are  not  too  straight  of  money  send  me  some  such  thing  by  the  Wo- 
man, ana  a  pound  or  two  of  Almonds  and  Baiaons. .  .We  go  twice  a  day  to  cha-. 
pel ;  in  the  morning  about  7^  and  in  the  evemng  about  5.    After  we  come  fh>i& 

L .  „  1  .^  .,  _  ,^ ,  .  ,   towards  8,  we  go  to  the  Butteries  for  our  break- 

ings ;  an  halfepenny  loafe  and  butter  and  a  cise 
[  .ffo  te  an  honest  House  near  the  College,  and  have  a 
pint  of  milk  boiled  for  breiutfast.' 

'  Of  the  monotony  of  CamoridKe  dinners  in  1710  Uifenbaeh  complained ;  as  well 
aa  of  the  doseness  of  Trinity  college  hall,  which  smelt  so  of  bread  and  meat  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  not  eat  a  morsel  in  it*  Francis  Burman,  who  was  there  in 
1702,  mentions  that  at. a  ^fraod  dimker  the  dishesy  with  few  exceptions,  were 
square  wooden  platters :  (still  partially  used  at  WinoheeterX 

The  Hon,  Roger  North,  writing,  I  suppose,  between  1720  and  1780,  oomparea- 
the  state  of  the  Univeii^itv  in  his  own  ciaya  with  that  when  his  elder  brother,  the  - 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  North,  was  Fellow  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge,  before  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Master  of  Trinity : 

*  The  Doctor  conformed  to  all  the  orders  of  the  college,  seldom  ate  ont  of  hall, 
and  then  upon  a  fish,  day  only,  being  told  it  was  for  his  health.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  the  chapel  prayers,  so  much  as  one  may  say  that,  being  in  town  [Cam- 
bridge] he  never  failed.  This,  in  the  morning,  scoured  his  time ;  for  he  went 
f^m  thence  directly  to  his  study  without  any  suing  or  breakfast  at  all.' 

I  gather  fVom  the  Cook's  accounts  at  Peterhouse  Siat  in  the  17th  century  rarely 
more  than  one  joint  appeaced  at  the  Fellows'  tablcy  and  on  Fridays  fish  only.  It' 
was,  perhaps,  tne  Master  of  that  House,  Dr.  Cosin,  or  Dr.  Sterne  of  Jesus,  who 
represented  to  Apb.  Laud  in  1686,  that  *  upon  Frydaya  and  aU  Fasting  days,  the 
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victualing  houses  prepftre  Flesh  good  store  for  all  Schollers  and  others  that  will 
come  or  send  unto  them,'  and  the  Tutors  allow  doi^ble  money  for  suppers  on 
those  days.  At  Peterhouse,  after  the  Revolution,  the  custom  of  eating  fish,  on 
Fridays  remained,  but  it  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  proviaion  of  meat 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  colleges,  and  indeed  for  most  other  people,  till  towards 
the  middle  of  ^e  17th  century,  to  dine  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  m  the  forenoon. 
**  With  us  (says  the  preface  to  Hollinffshed)  the  nobOitie,  gentrie,  and  students, 
do  ordinariiie  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noone,  and  to  supper  at  five,  or  be- 
tween five  ana  six,  at  afternoons.  The  merdbants  dine  and  sup  seldome  before 
twelve  at  noone  and  six  at  nif ht,  especiallie  in  London.    The  husbandmen  dine 


till  two  or  after,  which  is  owing  to  several  eoUcffes  having  idtered  their  houn 
of  dining  from  11  to  IS,  occasioned  from  peoples  lying  in  bed  longer  than  they 
used  to  do.'  So  a  vear  later  he  laments  that  whereas  Oxford  scholars  were  sum- 
moned to  meals  at  10  o'clock  on  Shrove  Tuesday  by  the  pancake>bell  at  S.  Manr's, 
and  at  4  o'clock ;  at  Edmund  hall  dinner  was  now  at  12  and  snj>{>cr  at  6,  and  no 
fHtters.  '  When  laudable  old  customs  alter  'tis  a  sim  learning  dwindles.'  So  on 
Christmas  Day,  178a,  the  UniverrilT^  Sermon  was,  by  order  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor,  advertised  not  to  beffin  till  11  o'clock,  *  the  reason  given  was  sermons  in  coll. 
chapels.  This  reason  might  also  have  been  fl^ven  formerly.  But  the  tnie  reason 
is  that  people  might  lye  in  bed  the  longer.  They  used  formerly  to  begin  in  cha- 
pels an  hour  sooner,  and  then  they  were  ready  for  the  university  sennon.  The 
same  reason,  viz.,  lying  a-bed  the  longer  hath  made  them  in  almost  all  places  in 
the  university  alter  the  hours  of  prayers  on  other  davs,  and  the  hour  of  dinner 
(which  used  to  be  11  o'clock)  in  almost  every  ]>laoe  (Christ  Church  must  be  ex- 
cepted) in  the  university  where  ancient  discipline,  and  learning,  and  piety, 
strangely  decay.' 

In  1747,  Dr.  Ki.  Newton's  rule  for  Hertford  college  (p.  70)  was  dinner  at  1,  sup- 
per at  7.  He  proposed  to  provide  1  lb.  of  meat  per  man,  value  not  exceeding 
threepence  (which  was  double  the  existing  price).  He  attempted  also  to  obviate 
an  abuse  such  he  had  witnessed  where  tne  ten  seniors  would  eat  all,  and  leave 
the  ten  juniors  to  dine  ^abroad  in  Public-Houses  at  four  times  the  Ex^not 
attended  with  Other  Inconveniences.' 

At  Cambridge  in  1756,  and  for  manv  years  after,  every  college  dined  at  13 
o'clock,  and  the  students  after  dinner  flocked  to  the  philosophical  disputations 
which  began  at  2.  At  St.  John's,  in  1799,  it  was  *  agreed  that  ttie  hour  for  dinner 
be  a  o'clock  during  non-term.'  In  D'Ewes'  time,  1C20,  during  Sturbridge  fair, 
they  swallowed  down  their  dinner  at  9  o'clock,  *  and  having  quicklv  ended  by 
reason  of  short  commons,  the  greater  part  of  the  undergraduates  dia  run  pres- 
ently to  the  fair.'  At  Emmanuel  the  tiour  was  change<l  from  1  to  8  about  the 
year  178  >.  This  arrangement  tended  to  thin  the  attendance  in  the  divinity 
schools  when  Dr.  Watson  was  moderating.  At  Trinity,  in  1800,  it  was  at  Sh. 
15m.  On  Sundays  it  was  at  a  quarter  past  I,  and  the  sermon  at  St  Mary's,  which 
was  well  attended  by  students,  was  at  8  o'clock.  The  Vicc-Chancellors  weekly 
dinner  parties  were  at  1.80,  and  all  his  company  accompanied  him  to  St  Mary's. 
At  Oxford,  in  1804, 1805,  those  colleges  which  had  dined  at  8  advanced  to  4,  those 
which  hod  dined  at  4  to  5.  In  1807,  Southey's  Espriella  (letter  xxxii.)  speaks  of 
dininff  with  a  friend  in  hall :  *  instead  of  assembling  there  at  the  grace,  we  went 
into  the  kitchen,  where  each  person  ordered  his  own  mess  fh>m  what  the  cook 
provided,  every  thing  having  its  specific  price.  The  students  order  their  messes 
according  to  seniority;  but  this  custom  was  waived  in  our  friend's  favor  in 
courtesy  to  us  strangers.'    This  was  at  Balliol. 

BreaKfaRt  was  a  meal  which  saw  stranire  revolutions :  it  became  a  more  serious 
meal  as  the  dinner  hour  waxed  later.  *  Whilst  Dr.  John  North  was  at  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  coffee  was  not  of  such  common  use  as  afterward,  and  the  coffee- 
houses but  young.  At  that  time,  and  long  after,  there  was  but  one,  kept  by  one 
Kirk.  The  trade  of  news  also  was  scarce  set  up :  for  they  had  only  tne  public 
ffazette  till  Kirk  got  a  written  news-letter  circnlatea  by  one  Muddiman.  But  now 
icir.  1725],  the  case  Ih  much  altered ;  for  it  is  become  a  custom  after  chapel,  to  re- 
pair to  one  or  other  of  the  coffee-houses  (for  there  are  divers)  where  hours  are 
spent  in  talking ;  and  less  profitable  reading  of  newspapers,  of  which  swarms 
are  continually  supplied  fh>m  London.  And  the  scholars  are  so  greedy  after 
news  (which  is  none  of  their  business),  that  they  neglect  all  for  it;  and  it  is  be- 
come very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  go  directly  to  his  chambers  after  prayers, 
without  doing  his  suit  at  the  coffee-house ;  whidi  is  a  vast  loss  of  Ume  grown 
out  of  a  pure  novelty,  for  who  can  apply  close  to  a  subject 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  usual  at  Cambridge  to  take  some  relax*- 
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tion  after  dinner,  to  go  to  chapel  at  half-past  five,  then  to  retire  to  their  rooms, 
shut  the  outer  door,  take  tea,  and  read  till  10  or  11  o'clock. 

At  'J  rinity,  there  was  sapper  in  hall  at  a  quarter  before  9  o'clock,  bnt  verr  few 
partook  of  it.  There  was  always  »upper  on  Sunday  evenincr  at  Cambridso  (often 
m  the  Combinatiou-room)  for  the  benefit  of  those  clerical  Fellows  who  had  been 
*  taking  duty '  in  the  country.  This  is  still  kept  up  at  King^s  as  the  ''Samaritan 
Svpper?  It  was  also  called,  fVom  the  only  dish  (of  mutton)  which  was  provided, 
^Ntck  or  KiAMng:  At  St.  John's  it  was  known  as  *  Hu  ChiraU^  Citib  :*  at  Christ's 
the  meeting  waa  designated  *•  th6  ApotioUe ;"*  there  the  supper  was  always  tripe 
dressed  in  various  ways.' 

IVith  undergraduates,  supper  was  the  favorite  meal  of  sociality. 

At  8  P.M.  the  *  Sizing  Belt  ^  was  rung  to  show  that  the  *  Sizins  Bill '  was  ready. 


,        garto  ,  -Y       • 

part  of  apple  pie,'  Ac  The  host  supplied  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  beer,  a 
^beaker,'  or  a  laige  tea-pot  full  of  punch,  which  was  kept  upon  the  hob.  '  These 
tea-pots  were  of  various  sizes  (some  of  them  enormous),  ana  supplied  by  the  bed- 
makers,  who  chaiged  according  to  size.  Nothing  could  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  these  meetinga.'    Wine  was  not  allowed. 

A  supper  at  Trinity,  Ozon.,  in  1792,  is  described  as  commencing  at  9  o'clock 
(after  tea  at  6)  with 

BoDed  A>w1,  Mit  herrinft,  nnncM, 
Cold  beef  and  brawn  end  breea  end  cheete 
With  Tuikaide  fuU  of  Ate. 

There  it  was  the  custom  for  men,  of  the  same  college  as  the  host,  to  pay  for  his 
own  share  of  the  dessert  at  a  wine  party^ 

Vnihentiff  and  CoHege  Sofhers. 

One  custom  prevailed  at  both  Universities, — a  custom  which  has  become  obso- 
lete,— that  of  regularly  dressing  for  dinner.  Evenr  one  arrayed  himself  in  white 
waistcoat,  and  wnito  stockings,  and  low  shoes ;  (for  boots  or  gaiters  were  not  al- 
lowed to  DC  worn  at  dinner  time  at  Trinity,  or  at  St.  John's,  even  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century) :  and  his  wig— or,  latterly,  ms  own  hair— was 
combed,  curled,  and  powdered. 

The  University  Barber  in  old  days  was  no  mean  practitioner.  At  Oxford, 
theirs  was  the  only  trade  which  miffht  be  followed  by  matriculated  persons ;  ana 
the  Members  of  the  Company  of  ^u'bers,  which  existed  till  1859,  dined  once  a 
Tear  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  supped  snnually  with  the  Proctors.  They 
nad  been  incorporated  by  the  Chancellor  in  1348 :  one  stipulation  being  that  they 
should  maintain  a  light  before  the  imago  in  our  liady's  Chapel  in  St.  Frides- 
wyde's ;  another,  that  Uiey  should  not  work  on  Sundfays,  only  on  the  market 
Sundays  in  harvest  time,  nor  shave  any,  but  such  m  were  to  preach  or  do  a  re- 
ligious act,  on  the  Sundays  in  any  part  of  the  year. 

it  was  the  duty  of  the  College  Barber,  who  was  a  regular  servant  of  the  society, 
to  attend  to  the  tonsure  of  the  clerks  of^  the  foundation. 

In  post^reformational  times,  this  func^nary  appeand  daily  before  hall  time  to 
powder  the  Fellows'  wigs.  As  lately  as  1775,  there  was  a  barber's  shop  just 
within  Trinity  gate,  near  the  Bishop's  Hostel,  where  their  wigs  were  dressed ; 
whence  a  wag  abstracted  them  one  Saturday  night  and  placed  them  upon  the 
heads  of  the  statues  upon  the  roof  of  the  libranr.  This  must  have  been  espe* 
ciollv  mortifying  to  their  owners,  because  Sunday  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
display  of  capillary  attraction :  so  much  so  that  in  17S8,  the  Vice-ChanccUor  had 
iBBued  A  profframma  4o  All  and  Singular  Barbers,'  forbidding  them  to  ply  their 
trade  upon  that  day :  Just  aa  *  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector '  had  done  some 
85  years  earlier ;  when  by  a  prodamation  he  also  forbade  *  vainly  and  profanely 
walking '  on  the  Sabbath. 

When  Shenstone  the  poet  was  at  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxon.,  it  was  with  some  per- 
sonal inconvenience  that  he  transgressed  the  rei^ng  fashion  of  wigs,  by  wear- 
ing his  own  long  hair  in  the  way  which  was  aftcrwara  practiced  at  Cambridge  by 
Pnnce  William  of  Glp'ster,  to  whom,  as  to  others  who  did  the  same,  was  applied 
the  nickname  Apollo, 

A  year  before  ne  and  Johnson  hod  lain  in  the  *  perfect  nest  of  singing-birds,' 
another  eminent  man  at  the  same  college  [Pembroke],  George  Whiteflold  the 


,  .  ,  give  to  tne  poor :  and 

it  is  recorded  that  the  only  instence  of  his  deferring  to  the  advioe  of  another  waa 
when  his  brother  Sam  persuaded  him  to  have  the  ends  off. 
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However  A-ee  Canbridgje  IXM17  now  be  of  foollah  and  onren  orael  bafFooneiieB 
tow«rd  froBhmen,  there  wa»a.time  at  both  the.  English  ITmvenlties'when  all  new 
eomera  were  subjected  to  ti^mook  ceremony  of  initiation  called  toUlng,*  Anthony 
Wood  describee  hi«  own  inltiatian  «t>  Unttotu  V(e  had:  been  entered  upon  the 
books  on  St  Luke'a  day  (Oat;  18)c  and  from< A]lhalltow«*«i  (K<it.  1)  till  Christ- 
mas  there  were  charcoal  flres  in  the  ball  a  little  after  5  p.m.  The  senior  nndeiv 
graduates  would  make  the  ft-eahmeajut  Qn<a  fonn,.acMi  one  by  one  *  q>eake  some 
pretty  apothegtue^  or  make  a  jest-  or  boll,  or  speakeiaome  eloq^aent  nonsense  to 
make  tho  company  langh.''  If  any  were  unsnocessftil; '  some  of  the  forward  or 
pragmatical  seniors  would  ^i^'liim:*  i.e.,  .would. wonnd  his  lower  lip  with,  the 
nail  of  the  thumb,  by  preaainf  thedllp  wUhrth*  other  fingen>on  the  same. 

About  Candlemas-day  (Fbb.  2,  Feast  of  tho  Porifieation)  «Q  freshmen  were  in* 
straetod  to  prepare  their  qteeobes  to  ba  deeUiinied'bef«i»  the  undefgradnatea  and 
servants  in  hull  on  Shrove  Tuesd^.  Tho  Fellowa  got' over  thtir  supper  early 
and  left  the  field  clear,  with  an  admonition  *  that  all  things  should  be  carried  in 
good  order.'  The  cook  prepared  the  lesser  brass  pot  full  of  *cawdcl'  at  the 
freshmen's  expense,  and  each'freehman  in  order  had  to '  pluck  off  his  gowne  and 
band,  and,  if  possibly,  to  make  himself  look  like  a  sooondrelL't  Then  a  travestie 
of  the  academic  ezertisea  was-  performed.  The  victim  hodito  atiod  on  a  farm  on 
the  high-table,  and  to  speak  his  speeclL«  After  whieh  He  waa  rewarded,  aoooid^ 
'  ing  as  he  had  acquitted  himself  well,  indifferently,  .or  ill,  by  having  a  draft  ad- 
ministered to  himiof  'cawdeV  cawdcl  and  salt,  or  salt  and' beer  alone  (whenooi 
poeeibly,  the  expreastoii  oipttyin^/orom^t  mdt),  'with  iit^  to  boot.*  After^ 
ward  the  senior  oook  administered  an  oath.ovtor  aa.oldBhoe.  The  only  fragment 
of  the  formula  remaining  ih  t 

Item  ta  jumbit,  qaod  peumiUu  hentkium  ibitiblfc 

(This  was  a  stone  seat  for  loungers  in. the  maiket;  aaortof  idla  comer.)  Tba 
shoe  being  kist,  the  FreehmaA  put  onJns-  gowne  and. band  and  took  his  plaea 
among  the  Seniors. 

At  the  9aUing  at  Pembroke  college  in  Angnat,  .19S0,  one  of  ih»faihen  [senior 
8(^hs],  and  two  or  three  oft  th«  «Micy  did  'exeeUeBlly  w«ll.'  *A  great  deal 
of.  beer)  aa  at  all  such  meetinge,  waadrook.' 

There  is  an  old  Statute  prohibiting  tho  eaertmonid  MiUendi  rec&nUs  8ckoladieot» 
At  St.  John's  they  had  exceeding^  in  hall  on  the  occaaiOB,  and  there  was  a  ehaige 
foTM^in^  inthe  tutor's  ■  bill,  .&i.  Ad^  When  the  Eariof  IQssex  was  at  Trinity, 
college,  Cambridge,  he  was  charged,  in  1577, '  at  the,  9aUmg4  aecordingo  to  the 
oustome,  vijtf.'  Something  of  the.  kind  seems  to  have-,  lingered  ss  the  /hss4 
Trtat,  for  which  fresbmen  paid  Ji>€ik  Fbu  at  St.  John's,  Olon.,  in  1714. 

Maityn,  in  his  Life  of  the  Hnt  Lord  8hqft49bfti%,  records  that  when  the  senior 
undergraduates  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  undertook, to  sulject  him  to  the  !]>>- 
dignity  of  having  his  chin  scnped;by  a. Senior  with  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  left' 
leng  for  this  purpose,  and^then  U>  drink  a  beer^glaas  of  water  and. salt,  he  organ-^ 
ized  resistance  among  his  fellow  freshmen,  which  resulted  in  a  general. row  in 
the  CoUcge-hall,  that  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  master,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  led' 
to  the.  abolition  of  the  custom^ 


*  Tbif  ceremony  of  iniHatin  feen«  to  beloi^  to  aH  iutitttlioaa  wktcli  bavea 
cloiiet ;  and  it  degeneretei  invariably  from  baiToonsiy  to  cceettgrf  notil  iCi  aaoaatsa  on 
by  biKbor  autbority»  or  tbe  apirit  of  faMial  oourteay  pacradoi  tho  inalitiitaon.  Ae  aoeooni  of  tto 
bretol  cuatoBM  of  dapotitioo  and  of  ptaoaUant  lor  the  old  GeHaaa  UalfWiHisi  nay  be  fevad  ia. 
Baiaard'a  jSmerie^m  J^mmal  t\f  Bdmoaittimt   Vol.  VI.^  SL 

*  8c9uudrdl  ban  msaiw  tiaai|i,  orirftek(«ud. 
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Property  and  Inoome  in  1873. 
•  In  Janaary,  1873,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  *to  inquire  into 
the  Property  and  Income  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Camhridge 
and  of  the  Ck>llege8  and  Halls  therein,  with  the  projects  of  increase  and 
decrease,  and  to  report  the  losses  to  which  such  property  and  income  are 
applied/  The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Dake  of  Cleveland,  Lord 
Frederick  Charles  Cavendish,  Baron  Clinton,  Hon.  John  William  Strutt, 
William  Henry  Bateson,  Bartholmew  Price,  and  Kirkman  Daniel  Hodg- 
sen.  A  Report,  including  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Chancellora 
of  the  two  Universities,  the  Preliminaiy  Letters  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  the  Forms  of  Retnm  respecting  all  external  and 
internal  sources  of  income  and  the  expenditures,  and  the  answers  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  was  submitted  to  the  Queen,  and  presented  by  her 
command  to  Parliament  in  July,  1874.  The  information  is  full  and  satis- 
fiu;tory  in  all  respects^  except  the  extent  and  value  of  the  site,  buildings, 
and  equipment  used  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  each  University 
and  College  for  the  purposes  of  residence  and  instruction. 

T.    PROPERTT. 

1.  The  whole  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  two  Univeraities  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1872,  comprised  810,718  acres,  distribated  through  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.    Of  these  lands 

7,683  acres  belonged  to  the  University  of  Ozfbrd; 
184,764    *'  "  *«      Colleges  and  HaUs  of  Oxford; 

2,446    «  «  «       University  of  Cambridge; 

124,826    M  a  44      Clolleges  of  Cambridge. 

S.  The  Universities  and  Colleges  hold  tithe  rent  chains  to  the  follow- 
ing smount: — 

Oxford— Universi^ £1,224 

*'         Coliefces  and  Halls 83,238 

Cambridge — ^University 1.741 

"  Colleges 63,679 

8.  The  amount  of  stocks  and  shares  Is  not  given,  but  the  annual  in* 

come  therefrom  is  given  for 

Oxford—University £13,086 

*'        CoUegMand  Halls 26,426 

Cambridge — ^University 7,687 

"  Colleges 19,314 

4  The  number  of  beneOoes  in  the  gift  of 

Oxford — University 6— net  inoome  £1,036 

Colleges  and  Halls ;  439—       "  187,669 

Cambridge — l^iversity 1—       "  394 

"            Colleges 311—      «  136,016 

H.  INOOMB. 

The  total  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  year  1871, 

was  £754,405.    Of  this  sum,  £665,601  was  for  corporate  use  (A),  and 

£88,808  subject  to  conditions  of  trust  (B),  distributed  as  foUowH  :— 

Oxford— University (A)£32,161— (B)£16,437 

"         Colleges  and  Halls. 230,836—        36,417 

Cambridge— University 23,642 —        10.407 

"  Colleges 278,970—        27,640 
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ExfertuA  Income. 
The  reyennes  arise  from  two  different  Murceg : 

1.  The  endowments  or  property— deei|;ttated  exIenieL 

2,  Rente,  dues,  and  feee— designated  internal. 

The  exterxwl  income  of  Oxford  was  from 

Lands w X13,06S  •...£170,99(^ 

Houses 1,162 26,833 

Tithe  Rents 490 34,152 

Other  Aeoi  Gbai^ges. 812 4,092 

Stocks,  Bbaiea,  *e. 32,939 24,242 

Other  Property 1,494 13,574 

ftpeeialSndowBMDtof  Head --*-^^ e^89 

IfUefnal  Tneeme. 

The  intemat  income  of  the  TJniTerBitj  arises  whoHy  from  taxation. 

At  Ozfofd  eyery  nemher  of  the  TJniyersity  pays  £1  annoally  to  the 
tJniyeisity  Chest,  payahle  in  ibcir  equal  quarterly  payments.  Those  wfap 
iiftve  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  cao  eompoand  tbeir  dues  by 
a  single  payment  The  whole  sum  receiyed  in  1 871  was  £14,900.  There 
are  fees  ibr  matrieul^tfon,  at  all  ezamhiatioDS  and'  on  graduation,  wfaicb 
amounted  in  1871  to  £18,066. 

The  internal  inceme  of  the  Colleges  and  HaHa  arises  from  rents  of 
toom%  er  ehaodbers  eeoopied ;  Iroro  fees  on  entrance  and  graduation; 
from  dues  paid  by  all  members,  whether  resident  or  non-resident ;  ttom 
profits  of  buttery  «nd  kitchen ;  and  from  casual  paymentSL 

The  total  received  by  each  college  hwa  each  item  is  not  -giyen,  except 
from  tuition  paid  by  1,600  undergraduates,  which  for  Oxford  was  £80,- 
761,  which  ia  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  OoUege  ititorsand  kctnntts ; 
and  from  Cambridge  (IS  out  of  the  17  colleges)  was  £26,413. 

m.  JBXPJMm'niJtaa. 

1.  The  whole  amount  expended  by  the  UniTersity  of  Ozfiyrd  was 

£27,552,  and  of  Trust  Funds,  £15)888. 

For  HoiToraity  Officera^  Yioe-CbaDoellor,  X^roctoa. . . .  £3,360 

"   ProfeflBors 4,648 

^         ^         oat  of  College  iDcome...., 6,694 

""  -Szamioers  and  EzamiaatioDS ^» « .  «^  3,39t 

"   Bodlein  Libranr 3,615 

"         "      TnistFand 2,83t 

"  Scientific  InstitatioBS 1,916  j 

2.  The  largest  items  of  College  expenditures  are  aa  IbUows : — 

1.  For  Heads  of  College^  besides  Bent  of  Howes^^.: 

]9CoQegesiii  Oxford £30,543 

17  "^        Cambridge 20,415—50,918 

2.  For  FbDows,  besides  voom  and  other  allowanees: 

Oxford £101,171 

Cambridge 102,916—204^147 

8.  The  sum  paid  to  Scholars  and  iUhibitiona  out  of  the  corporate  In- 
come of  the  colleges  waa  lor 

Oxford £26,225 

Cambridge 24^308—  50,534 

4.  The  sum  chai^ged  tnm  the  management  of  estates  m  the  colleges  of 

Oxford ,,.. £8,801 

Cambridge 6,905—  16,707 


wt  umvEBsmr  dr  orrota  ^^31 

Income  mi  fBagmdiJlmrtrf  ^WJift^  X#71«-)|» 

neaivcd.    This  iaeoiM  wm  iaawMd  fwni  ollwr  Mqwnla  ««Mim  to  ^U,/M^«9i4^fr«  ^ 

XS»9Q8  ftoMtpteklCnnt  rands  Midjei«800firoa  Uiltioa  fea«,  ndUif  •  teli^  of  mnt  ^iS^IMflL 

Of  tiw  tgUi  ■aywiiiJUm  (<U;iW»J 

XI.1I9  wM  paid  -lotlit  Mirtlr.  iffilS  wm  mM  t»  CnllMi  awfante. 

&BM    •*    ^*^     nffWIom.  BY    <•         -     LNmry. 

1,191    "         **     Seholan  ud  BxhftltioM.  483   ^         «     Mtlntenaim  of  Italrf>lidi- 
JJ9    «<         "     MartMudrWlowik 


H«ilon  Gollat*  hi  187t ovatd  1S.4M  mwi «#!■•«, ft«l  «HMi  «#.Ml  wmmhI  Immm  fTM 
ntomed  for  1871  at  je9,^V7— ioeiMMd  by  ineom  lkon«CWr  lba*|»  jeiS,W^«MtBi«i«r 
Xl,f53rnpil«iteiH*f. 

Of  tfco  otpMditdfM  fcr  1671: 
X1,1U»  WM  paU  to  <ho  Wald«^ 


VSS    **         *«     S3  Fcflowi. 
»0    " 


^     Cfebolon  and  Ellilbition. 


XI,Sn  iw  paM  to  OiHefo 
^'    "         **      Llbraiy. 

'*     MaiotaMoeoorBitaiilUi- 


74    ••          **      Llbrarr. 
1.061    -         '       


Thokf*  li9loV9iU(kW  Col«o  ia  1079  anoaaCdl  to  %mmmhfkmmati 
with  otkor  pnpmjtid  SliMh  wlUofc  wai  ^eiMMd  by  Mom  OMUi^alMDM  aadyaiiwtioa 

Of  Che  oxpoiiditarM  <jClCk?09^  t 

rai  paid  to  tho  PionML  i     <Mi  wi  paid  to  Calkia  Odloi,nmM,><. 

k«eu    *•        ••      17  Fbllowf .  1         90    '^        *•     Librfrr. 

an    «•        »     0ei»lan  aadSMflliMl.    f       ^  <«        «     iiiiiurt|illeM,  Woaliow 


7MiCWIitio»ifctlitiif  HxL,  »r9..h4d  M^SO  aem  of  laiid,«wi«Wcb  It  Hoihwd  a  aet 

ioeoiM  pf  ^18,000,  wbi^  w^  inac^|a^4mi  «9hflrMiitott  to  ^eSMM^ 
Of  the  eapondhaiw, 

XI353watpiidtothoPiMldMt;  ^^tfOwH  paid  «o  tboTMtoitelPMd  and  othtr 


CI3S3watpiidtothoPiMldMt;  ^  4«8  WH  paid  «■ 

9,0»    •*         **     33Foikm:i;  1  lafltHqtioqo; 

I,m   •«        «     floholaitaiid&hlbltioBt;   }     9S  wm  paid  to  tho  Ubniy. 

iTbo  aoMrf  valao  Af  a  fiMior  MlowiUp  fi  abovt  iStfa^  aad  Athw  PMIowAipi  tbaat  iBSOO. 


ooRPVi  cnum  rmimp. 

TOiOaw9»«WiiyjWHt»«rfiMia,i>i«  which  an  iaooaiOff  iH4j00BiW|id<rtoad  la  WTl^ 

aad  whidi  wat  fapwand  ftotp  othoc  wqnw  to  jBlO^OOO. 

pf  tho  oxponditBiM, 

Xl^wMpaidlothoPiMidMt;  I  Xl^OO  «vw  paU  to  Ualwritj  pMCmn ; 

4,985    -         ••     ISTbIIowi:  i            90    "         *"     Llbfarr; 

1,640    "        **     tSehoUifaodlkhl)!-  J          BM   **         •*     CoIom  dominti ; 

tidQi;  \         mS  ^        •'     ricb^^ldon^DnB,*e. 


MJMIBALBlf  0OI.LBCB. 

GofbiaboUi laQdit|»<bo  avoaat  of  97,000  aerM,  Ami  wkfulk aaiaaoawaC  SYffitO 

H  dorivod,  which  if  iiia«ue4  by  oth^r  wttieai  to  XjQ^OOO  ^i^w  imWm  ^  Naodcot  of  tho  nst 

anooal  valno  of  £90,400. 

Of  Iho  azpeodttusB  (£33,000)  fif  ^ST^,  th^.  f^tpfid^ 

X9,tt4toihorn»idoiil;  1  iCl^OOO  to  UaiiPwri^  gi  ifcauM ; 

JS.400 to 30 Follow*;  I  UBio  UhMiy. 

9,893  to  variow  Bshibitboi ;  | 


Thia  College  bo)di  0^999  acfw  of  Itndr  ftov  vhidi  »q  imena  of  ASU  vw  darivad  in  1071, 

which  waeincreaaed  byfOoaiiantttiiitloD,  loas»dMnto  pboo*  Xn^OOa    BotidM  iOB^^IO  Ikon  a 

■poeietFttod.    Of  the  eapoaditwa  tor  IflH— 

X],430  wee  paid  to  tl«  Pdocipal;  JCMO  ww  ptM  to  Tiit«ffl«l  Foadf 

9,095    ••         *«     19  Fellows;  1,470    »         "     Oenege aacvaiMl i 

853    ««         **     ScholaiB  end  Bible  Clerk.  «*         ••     Libraiy. 
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£ni  WM  paM  to  Chaprf  i 
SB    *«         *•     Lftmr. 
9BB    *<         *•      gMiMaMint  of  Callifi, 


College  ISvpetiy^  Inamu  and  BxpmiUurti, 

tr.  nmm*«  oollbcb. 

Bt  Pttof*!  Cftllagt  otnMd  lo  187S,  3,611  miw,  jWdiqf  ■■  uaoal  oeC  tocot  of  ^7,019,  wUeh 

wu  ineraued  from  otfior  MoroMto  £13tfilfXL 

Of  tiM  oxiMndttaras  (£8.60) : 

iCIjn  wu  Mid  to  the  Matter. 
S,461    •*         **      llFMknra. 
S58    -         *•     flebolan  aad  Esdubitfooi. 

an  **      **    CoBift  oflioMi. 

CLAMB  coLLsaa. 

Clara  Collaga  ia  1871  owaad  4.9B7  aerat  of  had,  yiddiaf  aa  iaaoaM  af  XllfOQH,  aielativa  of 

XJ,30T  ftom  rantt,  llni,  k«.,  aad  £J,S1  ftoai  taitMMi. 

Of  Iba  axpMditom  <jei3317) : 

Xl,017  waf  paid  to  the  Maator.  I     X430  was  paid  to  Callasa  Ofllem. 

<481    ^         ••      ISFWilowt.  777    •*         ••      OoOcfla  Banranto. 

1,740    •*         **      ScboUn  aad  Ezhibitioas.    |  47    **         <*      Libiaiy. 

aomriLLB  arp  CAiva  gou««k. 

Tlii*  CoUega  ia  1879  owaad  8^071  ami  of  laad.  yioMinv  a  aaC  iMoaia  of  XmnO.  wbidi 
ioeraand  by  rooai  lanta,  faw,  kc,  X3,117,  aad  XS,001  lor  toitioo— laakiaff  a  totol  of  XlfyOQO. 
or  Um  totol  axpanditaras  (X17,000)  : 


iC879  was  paid  to  tha  Mattor. 
8*19    ••         M      98 Fallows 
1,380    *•         **      Brholan  aad  ExhibitioBS. 
307    **         •*      CoUega  Oflom. 


£138  wai  paid  to  CbllMa  SarvaoH. 
43    ••         •      Libcariaa 


meat. 


mia'i  coLUWK. 

Kii«*eColUfaial87S  owaad  95,000  acrat  af  laad,  yioMiaf  XSS,S]5I,  iaeiaaoed  by  laol^  di?l- 

daadt,  aad  from  other  property  to  JC3SJS],  eMtoeiva  af  toitioa  ftet» 

or  the  total  azpaodttaras  (£34,808) : 

XS.0S6  was  paid  to  the  PronML 
14.807    ^         •*      47  Fallowt. 

1,500    •«         •*      Bebulait  aad  Exhibitiooa. 

1,448    "         •*      Batideat  Mamban. 


£796  was  paid  to  Collefs  OOoen. 
1.881    *•         •«     ChapdM'GhapelStf. 

IS    «         **      Library. 
1,071    <*         *«      Maiateaaaee  of  Eitab. 


ar.  JOBB*!  OOLLBOB. 

Thii  eoOega  ia  1873  bald  16^777  aerei  of  kad,  yieUioy  a  oeC  lacoaia  af  £98,508.  whieb  was 
iaereaMd  by  rants  from  booset  aad  otbar  property  to  £35.673 ;  to  this  was  added  from  ftas,  ke., 
£9,877,  and  £6.S?7  from  toition  of  oadeigvadaatas— aiakiqf  a  total  iaooas*  af  £50,098: 

Of  the  total  ezpeoditara  of  £40,060: 

£1,034  .was  paid  to  the  MMtar. 
19,400    *•         *«      56  Pellowt. 
6,638    *•         "      Bebolafs,  Biaais,  Bxh. 
683    **         **     Tutorial  Fuad. 


£1^080  was  paM  to  Collcga  OOkers, 
8,608    *«         **      Oollsffs  Sarvaats. 

941    "         "      Library. 
9,756    **         «      Maintaaaooeof  Brtab. 


TBiniTT  COLLBOB. 

.  Triaity  Collsge  owns  18,040  acres  of  land,  yieldinf  a  net  ineooM  of  £17,9S0,  whieh 

ereased  from  other  soorem  (booses,  tithes,  toitioo  or  oadergradoates,  ke.^  to  £75,000. 

or  the  expenditorm : 

£9.670  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
18,371    ~         •^      53  Fellows. 

3,163    •*         **      Scholars  and  Exhibitioos. 

4,961    **         *«      Fouadatioo  Members. 


£ljno  was  paid  to  Bxamiaers  aad 
4,461    **         **     CoO^aServaals. 
"  *      Libraiy. 


Tlie  eollege  holds  the  advoarson  or  63  beoe6ees,  of  the  anaaol  raloe  of  £90.660,  and  to  tba 
aeeond  and  Ihlfd  prssentotion  to  twa  other  boaeOom  to  the  aaaoal  Talao  of  £700  aad  £968. 

The  valoe  or  the  bntkUags,  Master's  Lodge  and  Collsge  gioond,  oaa  be  jodged  from  tha  oity 
assemment  of  £4,750. 

The  ennoal  valae  oT  a  Senior  Fellowship  aad  a  Labomr  FeBowship  is  £440 ;  of  a  *  Sixteea* 
Fellowship,  £374;  of  a  Major  Ftollowsbip.  £975;  aad  oT  a  Miaor  Fellowship,  £990  bmidw 
oommuns  and  eertoin  allowaaem  dariag  midenoe. 

A  tutorship  (3)  is  worth  aboat  £1,100  anonallv.  bmides  £3.880  paid  to  3  tutors.  19  assistaalB, 
8  Iseturars,  and  a  prmledar  ia  Physiolofy.  exelosiva  or  £471  paid  Ibr  their  iaeidentol  axpeasss. 

The  annual  value  or  a  miaor  sehofatniiip  Tarim  from  £50  to  £100,  and  or  a  fouadatkm  lahil 
arship  abnut  £75. 

The  Library  feoeiTod  about  £1,000  from  rlati  af  aollega  ebimbaw,  aad  qmaial  fbads  aot 
ioeluded  ia  above  expeoditora. 
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THB  tnnVEBSITIBS  09  OZTOBD  KRD  CAMBBIDQB  ACT->1977. 

Wliereas  the  revemies  of  the  UniTeraities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not 
ade<|aate  to  the  fall  diacbariB  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  tfaem  respecttvel^r, 
and  It  is  therefore  expedient  that  provision  be  made  for  enabling  or  requiring 
the  colleges  in  the  respective  Universities  to  contribute  more  largely  out  of  their 
revenues  to  Universit j  purposes,  especially  with  a  view  to  further  and  better 
instruction  in  art,  science,  and  otber  brancne»  of  learning,  where  the  same  are 
not  taught,  or  not  adequately  taught,  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  it  may-oe  requisite,  tor  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  regards  each 
Univerdtpp'.  to  attach  fellowships  and  other  emoluments  held  in  the  colleges  to 
offices  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  it  is  also  expedient  that  proviiiou  be  made  for  regulating  the 
tenure  and  advantages  of  feltowBldps  not  so  attached,  and  for  altenag  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  same  are  held: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  amend  in  divers  other  particulars  the  law 
relating  to  the  Universities  and  colleges. 

CkLxue  1  gives  the  title;  3,  the  interpretation;  and  8,  orders  the  appointment 

of  Ck)nimi«Bonera, 

Oxford  CcmminUmen. 

4.  The  f onpwlng  persoiis  are  hereby  nominated  the  University  of  Oxford 

CommiasioiierB: 

The  Right  Hon.  Roundell,  Baron  Selboma 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas,  Earl  of  Bedesdala 

The  Right  Hon.  Montague  Bernard,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

The  Hon.  81r  William  Robert  throve,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's 

High  Court  of  Justice.  ' 
The  Kev.  James  Bellamy,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  President  of  St  John's  College. 
Henry  John  Steven  Smith,  Master  of  Arts,  Savilian  Professar  of  Geometry. 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  Esq^,  Master  of  Arts. 

Cambridge  Commisalonen, 

61  The  following  persons  are  hereby  nom'nated  the  University  of  Cambridge 
CommisHJoners: 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  Alexander  James 

Edmund  Cockbum,  Bart 
The  Right  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Right  Hon.  John  William,  Lord  Rayleigb. 
The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverle. 

(}eorge  Ghibriel  Stokes,  Master  of  Arts,  Lucadan  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightf oot  Doctor  of  Divinity,  la^y  Margaret  Professor  of 

Divinity.  « 

George  Wlrgman  Hemming,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Master  of  Arts. 

Cfoicse  6  provides  for  any  vacancies  among  the  ConomisBioners  being  filled  up 

by  the  Queen.    7.  Conflims  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  end  of  1880, 

unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Queen  in  Council  from  time  to  time,  but  not 

beyond  1881.    8.  Provides  that  Lord  Selbome  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Oxford 

Commission,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cambridge  Commission;  in 

their  absence  a  chainnan  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  CommisBioners  present; 

three  to  be  a  quorum.    9.  Provides  a  common  seal  to  be  Judicially  noticed.  IQ. 

Vacancies  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Conunlsslon,  unless 

reduced  to  four,  when  their  powers  are  to  ceoaeL 

8taJtuU$  for  UniveraUy  and  OoUeffe8.-»Fower  for  UnfvenUy  and  CoUegea  to 

make  SUUvtet, 

1 1 .  Until  the  end  of  the  year  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  eight, 
the  University,  and  m  Oxford  a  college,  and  In  Cambr.d^e  the  governing  body 
of  the  coUegje,  shall  have  the  like  powers  in  all  respects  of  makmg  statutes  for 
the  University  or  the  coOege^  ana  of  making  statutes  for  altering  or  rpp:>ailng 
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statutes  made  bv  tiranL  as  are,  tnm  and  after  the  end  of  that  yesr,  oonfeired 
on  the  Ckmuoiauaiien  by  this  act;  but  every  statute  so  made  shall  belaid  before 
the  CommlsBionen,  and  the  same,  if  improred  by  tbe  CommiaBionet  s  by  writing 
under  their  seal^  but  not  otbermiae,  mall  be  deemed  to  be  a  statotf  made  by 
the  Comm  ssionerB,  and  hhall  be  proceeded  on  and.  If  and  as  fkr  an  the  same  w 
not  disallowed  as  in  this  act  prcyvided,  AftU  haye  effectaooordingly, 

Btwerfor  Oommimianw9  to  fftaJm  StattUemfor  Uninentt^  and  CoiUget:. 

12l  From  and  after  tbo  end  of  the  yfear  an*,  fhtnlsatnd  etght  hundred  and 
mveniy  eight,  the  CommisBioiien  may  by  virtiie  of  this  art.  and  stibject  and 
acooniing^totbe provisiotistheieof,  make  statutes  for  the  uoiversity  acd  for 
any  college,  ana  for  altering  or  repenliiig  statutes  made  by  the  Gommis- 
sioners,  and  may  exercise  those  poiwers  from  tiiOB  to  time  with  lefereoce  to  the 
UniTenity  and  to  buj  ooOege. 

lAmUMon  of  lyty  Tmxn, 

18.  The  CommiBalonflrB  Shan  vofe  make  astatateattering  the  trusts  of  a  tTnf - 
Tsndty  or  college  emolument,  unless  the  instrunwot  of  foundation  or  of  endow- 
ment thereof  was  made  or  executed  more  than  fifty  yean  before  the  paasing 
of  this  act:  but  notfaing  in  this  sectfott  Ffaall  prsrent  the  CommissioDers  from 
making  a  statuto  increasing  the  endowment  of  any  tJmTenity  or  college  amol- 
ument,  or  otherwise  impnmng  the  poaitioa  of  the  holder  thersoL 

Regard  to  Main  Deeign  of  fbander, 

ti.  TbeCVmmiiMonerB,  in  maUng  the  statntefiflteUngaUniTersity  or  college 
emolmaent,  shall  haveregard  to  tiM  main  design  of  tlie  founder,  exoept  where 
tiie  same  has  ceesed  to  be  obssryed  before  the  passiDg  of  ttiis  act,  or  ^iiere  the 
trostsof  the  emolument  havebeeo  altered  in  sobstance  by  or  under  any  oAar 
act. 

Projoidon  for  Education^  BeHgion^  So, 

15.  TUs  OnmnffSHJopeni,  tai  maidne' a  statute  for  the  UniTersity  or  *  ooDcge^ 
shall  have  regard  to  the  ikteresto  of  eduoatioa*  religion,  leamiog,  and  researoi, 
and  in  the  casoof  iLStatute  foraeoUege  ehall  taaTe  regnrd,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  thoninteresta  within  the  ooUege,  as  faf  as  may  appear  to  them  roquisiteL 

Objeds  of  Statutes  for  University, 

16,  With  a  view  to  further  and  better  instruction  in  art,  sdeoce,  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  the  Commissioners,  in  statutes  made  by  them  lor  the 
Universities,  may  from  time  to  time  make  provision  for  the  following  purpooos, 
or  any  of  them; 

(I.)  For  requiring  (fas  several  colleges,  Or  any  of  them,  to  make  cantributioa 
out  of  iheir  revenues  for  University  purposes,  regard  being  first  had  to 
the  wante  of  the  several  ooUeges  in  themaelves  for  educational  and 
other  ooUegiate  purposes: 
)  For  ooosoUditing  any  two  or  more  prafer sorefaips  or  lectureships: 
)  For  erecting  anaendowing  professorships  or  lectureships: 
For  incressing  the  endowment  of  anr  profcs-^orBhip  or  lectureship: 
For^tesing  the  conditions  of  eligibiuty  and  mode  of  electian  to  any 
profeaK)rHiip  or  public  readenhip: 

(IS.)  For  providing  retlnng  pensions  for  tMufoswji'B  and  pid>lic  readers: 

(T.)  Fbr  providing  new  or  improving  exrang  building^  libraries,  ooUectfoa^ 
or  apparatv  for  any  porpose  oomie^  t  with  tne  instructkn  of  any 
members  of  the  University,  or  witb  research  in  any  art  or  science,  and 
for  maintsining  the  same: 

(8.)  Fbr  diminishing  the  expense  of  UniveiSity  education  by  founding  sdiol- 
ambipatename  by  unattached  stttdeote  not  members  of  anycouegB|Or 
by  Di^ng  salaries  t  >  tho  teachers  of  such  students,  or  otherwise: 

(9.)  For  loimdiug  and  endowing  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  prise  fbr 
enoourasiement  of  proficiency  in  any  art  or  scienoc: 

(10.)  For  mo  liiVng  the  triista  of  anf  Univenity  endowment,  foondaitioa  or 
mf  t,  or  of  any  profeesorefaip,  lectu'  esb  py  scholarship,  oflBce,  or  institu- 
U'>n,  in  or  connected  witti  the  Univentry,  as  fur  as  the  Oommia- 
s  ou  rs»  I  h'nk  the  modification  thereof  neoeesary  or  expedient  for 
giv  n^  offe  t  to  ^talRlt^»  made  by  theai  for  any  pnrpoaj  in  this  act 
montion'jd: 

(tl.>  For  altering  or  rspraling  any  statute,  ottUnanoe,  or  regulation  of  the 
UnivorJty,  and  subsLtuang  or  aiding  any  statute  ^or  or  to  ttie 
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17.  nie  CommiMknerai  In  statatei  made  by  liheni  ft>r  a  ooDece,  may  from 
time  to  time  make  proriiloii  for  the  f oUowiiig  poipoaea  reUtiYe  to  the  college^ 
or  aoy  of  them: 
(1.)  For  altering  and  reeu^atinff  Che  condidons  of  eligibility^  or  appointment 
to  any  emahuneot  or  ooloe  held  in  the  coUegi^  she  mnde  of^eleetion  or 
appouitmaDt  theretoi,  and  the  length  and  ooooitions  of  Uature  thereof 
and  for  providing  a  pention  for  anolder  thereof: 
.)  For  consondating  any  two  or  more  emolumenti  held  In  the  college: 
.)  For  dividing;  fnspemding;  or  sappraasbig  any  emohmient  held  in  the 
college: 
(1)  For  amcbing  any  emohmient  beM  in  or  connected  with  the  college  to 
any  office  in  the  college,  on  each  tenure  ai  to  the  Ck>mmi^aionerB  eeems 
fit,  and  for  attafthing  to  ihe  emolnmenti  in  connection  with  the  office, 
oonditiona  of  residence,  stody,  and  duty,  or  any  of  them: 
(1)  For  affording  further  or  better  initrucoon  in  any  art,  acJenoe^  or  other 

branch  of  foaming: 
<0.)  For  providing  new  or  improving  existing  buUdings,  libraries,  collection^ 
or  apparatus,  for  any  purpose  connected  with  instruction  or  lesearch 
in  any  art  or  sdenoe,  and  for  maintaining  the  same: 
r.)  For  diminishing  the  expense  of  education  in  the  college: 
\)  For  alterinsr  or  repealing  any  statate,  by  hiw,  ordinance,  or  regulation 
of  the  college,  and  stjbstitnting  or  aduing  any  statute^  by-law,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  for  or  to  toe  samsL 

ProvitUm  for  RdigiouM  liisf mef Ion,  4be, 

18L  The  Commissioners,  in  statotes  made  by  them  for  a  ooUegB.  shall  make 
provision,  as  far  as  may  appear  to  them  requk  te^  for  the  due  fujJBlment  of  the 
requisition*!  of  sections  five  and  six  of  the  Xmiversities  Tests  Act,  1871  (relating 
to  religious  in^ftruotion  and  to  Homing  and  Evening  Prayer);  but  they 
shall  not  make  the  entering  into  Holy  Orders  or  the  taking  of  any  test  a  condi- 
tion of  the  holding  of  any  headship  or  fellowship  to  wh.ch  that  condition  is 
not  at  the  paBB.ng  St  this  aot  attached. 

Objects  of  SUdvU$for  CoUegeM  in  Relation  to  Uninentty, 

19.  The  CommisBionenL  in  statutes  made  by  them  for.  a  college,  may  from 
time  to  time  make  provision  for  the  following  pniposes  relatife  to  the  Univer- 
&ity,  or  any  of  them: 

(L)  For  annexing  any  emofaunent  held  in  the  college  to  any  office  m  the 
University,  on  such  tenure  as  to  the  CommissioBen  seems  fit,  and  for 
attaching  to  the  emolument,  in  connection  with  the  office,  conditions 
of  residenoe,  study,  and  duty*  or  any  of  them: 

(9l)  For  aesieninq;  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  college  for  encouragement 
of  instruction  in  the  University  in  any  art  or  science,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance and  benefit  of  neiaons  of  known  iibility  and  learning,  studying 
or  making  researches  in  any  art  or  science  in  the  University,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  efltect  to  statutes  made  by  them  for  the 
Unlveisity: 

(8.)  For  modifying  the  trusti  of  any  oollegek  endowment,  foundation,  or  gift^ 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  Univer^lty,  as  fto  as  the  ComiiiSBioners 
tiiink  the  modification  thereof  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect 
to  statutes  made  by  them  for  the  Univenity. 

Increatf  of  or  Additional  Income  to  he  Regarded, 

20.  The  Commissioners,  in  making  a  statute  affecting  a  Univenity  or  ooUege 
emolument,  may,  if  they  thmk  it  expedient,  take  into  account  any  prospective 
increase  of  the  income  of  the  emolument,  or  any  prospective  aculltion  to  the 
revenues  of  the  University  or  ooQege,  and  make  providcn  for  the  application 
of  that  increase  or  addition. 

Power  to  AXUno  ConUnuofneo  of  Vohmtary  BatymenU, 

91.  Nothing  in  or  done  under  this  act  shall  prevent  the  Commissioners  from 
making  in  any  statato  made  by  them  for  a  college  such  provisions  as  theythtiik 
expedfent  for  the  continuance  of  any  voluntary  payment  that  has  been  used 
to  oe  made  out  of  the  reveunes  of  file  college  in  oonnecUon  with  the  college 
estates  or  property. 
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PimnUUmfor  AtoowikU^  Audit,  dte. 

22.  The  Comminfoiien,  in  itatateB  made  by  them,  shall  make  proviaon— 

(1.)  For  the  form  of  acoouoti  of  the  Uniyenl^  and  of  a  o(^l«ge  relating  to 
fmub  administered  either  for  general  purposes^  or  in  tmst,  and  for  the 
audit  thereof: 

(2.)  For  the  publication  of  aooomits  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  money 
raited  under  the  borrowing  power*  of  uie  UmverBity  or  of  a  college. 

Union  of  Oo/Iegea  and  HdU$  or  OonUrination  for  Education, 

28.  The  Commisskmers,  in  statutes  made  by  them,  may  make  provision  for 

the  complete  or  partial  unkm  of  two  or  more  colleges,  or  of  a  college  and  a 

hall,  or  of  two  or  more  halls,  or  for  the  organization  of  a  combined  educatikmal 

gyttesm.  in  and  for  two  or  more  ooUeges  or  haUs,  provided  application  in  that 

behalf  is  made  to  the  Commissioneri  on  the  part  of  each  collage  and  hall,  as— 

(1.)  In  the  caee  of  a  college  in  Oxford,  by  a  resolution  naned  at  a  general 

meeting  of  the  college,  specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  by  the 

votes  of  not  lesa  than  two  UiirdM  of  the  nomber  of  Ferscns  presenit  and 

voting,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  VisitcH*  of  the  college: 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  a  hall,  by  a  reaolntion  of  the  hebdomadal  council,  with  the 

consent  in  writing  oi  the  Visitor  and  of  the  Principal  of  the  hall: 
CS.)  In  the  case  of  a  coUege  in  Gamhridge,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  a  geneiral 
meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  the  oollega»  q^edaUy  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  case  of  an  application  for  complete  union,  the 
resolutian  being  passed  by  the  votes  of  not  lesi  than  tun  tkirtU  m  the 
number  ef  persons  present  and  voting. 

24.  Provides  for  transfeiring  the  canonry  of  Ely  firom  the  Greek  Profes- 
sorship of  Cambridge  to  a  professorship  oi  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  cbax^ 
acter.  2&  Saves  the  rights  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  in  req)ect  to  endow- 
ments of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Divinity.  26l  Allows 
the  Commissioners  to  modil^  the  trusts  of  the  Dixie  foundation  at  Emmanuel 
College.  27.  Saves  the  right  of  nooiination  to  the  headship  of  MagdalsDe 
College,  Cambridge.  28.  C(»nmissionerB  to  give  notice,  three  weeks  at  leasts 
exclusive  of  vacations,  to  the  governing  bodies  of  UniversitieK  or  colleges  of 
any  proposed  new  statute,  and  to  take  into  consideration  any  representation 
thereon.  29.  Any  new  statute  to  be  published  one  month  before  final  adop- 
tion. 80.  Commiasionen  may  tnapeoA  eleotioBS.  81.  Saves  vested  interests. 
82.  Provides  for  taldng  evidence  on  oath  and  the  production  of  .documfflitB. 

I\)wer  in  Cambridge  for  ChanoeUor  to  Sdtie  Daubt»  in  Statutes, 

83.  If  any  doubt  arises  with  respect  to  the  true  meaning  of  any  statute  made 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Council  of  the 
Senate  may  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Universiiy  for  the  time  being,  and 
he  may  declare  in  writing  the  meaning  of  the  statute  on  tiie  matter  submitted 
to  him,  and  his  declaration  shall  be  registered  by  the  resistrary  of  the  Uziiver- 
sity,  and  the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  therein  dedared  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  trua  meaning  thei  eof. 

Bepresentation  of  College8,-^Eleotion  of  Cfommiuionen  ly  Colleges. 

84.  Eight  weeks  at  least  (exclusive  of  any  University  vacation)  before  the 
CommissionerB,  in  the  flj-st  instance,  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  statute  for 
a  college,  they  shall,  by  writing,  under  their  seaL  give  notice  to  the  coUege> 
and  in  Oxford  to  the  visitor  ox  the  college,  or  of  tneir  intention  to  do  sa 

In  Oxford  the  college,  and  in  Cambridge  the  governing  body  of  the  college, 
at  any  time  after  rec^pt  of  the  notice,  may,  at  an  ordinary  general  meeting, 
or  at  a  general  meeting  specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  elect  three 
persons  io  be  Commissioners  to  represent  the  ooUege  in  relation  to  the  mair-tig 
oy  the  CommissionerB  ot  statutes  for  the  ooUega 

If  during  the  continuance  of  the  Commission  a  vacancy  happens  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  among  the  persons  so  dected,  the  same  may  oe  filled 
up  by  a  like  election;  and  so  from  time  to  time. 

Bach  person  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  shall  have  one  vote  for  every  place 
to  be  tlen  filled  by  election,  and  may  give  his  votesto  one  or  more  oi  tSe  can- 
didates for  election,  as  he  thinks  fit  , 
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Tbd  penoDfl  elected  by  a  college  Khali  be,  to  all  inteots,  Oommliidoiwri  in 
relation  to  the  making  by  the  CommintoDeni  of  etatotee  for  the  college,  before 
and  after  the  maUnirthereof,  but  not  further  or  otherwiae,  save  that  they  >hall 
not  be  deemed  Conuniaadonen  for  the  purposes  of  the  provisioiis  of  this  act 
requiring  four  CCnnmiaBloiien  to  be  acting  and  three  to  be  present  at  • 
meeting.  ^ 

8S.  CammisrionerB  to  give  college  under  considentioQ  fourteen  days'  notice 

of  any  meeting.    80.  Validity  of  Commissioneffm'  aets  not  to  be  affected  by  the 

faUnre  of  any  person  elected  to  attend  wMw«wgp. 

SehooU.—Notuie  to  Ooveming  Body  of  School,  dbc 

87.  If  in  any  case  the  CommisBionerB  contemplate  making  a  statute  aboUshing 
any  right  of  preference  in  eiections  to  any  college  emolument  lawfully  belong- 
ing to  and  enjoyed  bv-  any  schiM>l,  individually  named  or  designated  in  any 
instrument  of  foundation,  they  shall,  two  months  at  least  before  adopting  any 
final  reeolution  in  that  behalf,  give  notice,  by  writing  under  their  seal,  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  schooL  or  to  the  marter  of  the  school  on  behalf  of  the 
governing  body,  and  to  the  Cnaiity  Commi«sionerB.  of  the  proposed  statuta 

Where  the  emolument  is  not  a  fellowship,  by-feilowship,  or  studentship,  the 
ConmiisBionerB  shall  not  make  the  proposed  sti&ute  tt  witmn  two  months  after 
receipt  of  that  notice  by  the  governing  body,  master,  or  principal,  two  thirds 
of  the  governing  bodj.  or  two  thirds  of  the  aggregate  body  composed  of  the 
several  governing  bodies  of  several  schools  interested,  or  if  within  two  months 
after  the  receipt  of  that  notice  by  the  Charity  CommlssionerB,  those  Commis- 
sioners, by  wTitinir  under  their  respective  haikle  or  teal,  dissent  from  the  pro- 
posed statute,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  school  or  schools 
a*  a  place  or  places  of  learning  and  education. 

Wnere  fellowships  or  studentships  are  tenable  in  a  college  by  undergraduatss, 
and  the  fellowsihips  or  studentships  of  the  college  are  divided,  or  proposed  to 
be  divided,  into  elder  and  yom^rj  the  elder  only  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fellow^ 
ships  or  stndbntships  withm  this  section. 

ProwUionfor  Ckue  of  Oomtingenl  Biffiit 

88.  The  govefning  body  of  a  school  having  a  right  of  preference  contingentiy 
only  en  the  failure  of  fit  objects  from  some  other  school  entitled  to  and  m  the 
enjoyment  of  a  prior  right  of  preference  shall  not  have  the  power  of  dissent 
from  a  proposed  statute  under  this  act 

89.  Makes  tho  governing  body  of  a  school  a  corporation. 

Statutes  for  SchooU  Dimewted  from. 

40.  The  Commissioners  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State  every  statute  re 
lating  to  a  school  proposed  by  them  and  dlsented  from  as  aforesaia  (unless  an- 
other statute  has  been  substituted),  and  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 

ProoMon  rttpeeting  Right  of  Preference  v^en  retained  by  School. 

4t.  Every  right  of  preference  retained  by  or  for  a  school  under  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  all  (-tatutes  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Conunisrioners  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  college  emolument,  to  which  thb  right  relates,  more 
conducive  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  college  and  sdiool,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  emolument  open  to  general  or  extended  competition,  on  any  va- 
cancy for  which  no  candidate  or  clalmanft  of  snfflnjent  merit  offers  nimself  from 
any  school  entitled. 

UniverHtiee  Committee  of  Privy  Council 

42,  There  shall  be  a  connnittee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Coundl,  styled  the 
XJniversicies  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coundl  (m  this  act  referred  to  as  the 
XJniversities  Connnittee). 

The  Universities  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britahn  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor  c^  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being*  if  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  time  being.  If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  CoundL  and  such  other  member  or  two  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  fler  li^esty  from  time  to  time  thinks  fit  to  appoint  in  that  behali^ 
that  other  membo',  or  one  at  least  of  those  two  other  members^  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Committee  (^f  the  Privy  CounciL 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Universities  Committee  may  be  exercised  and 
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diaohamd  by  any  tbrM  or  iBore  of  the  memben  of  the  oommifctee,  one  of 
whom  8DaU  be  the  Lord  ChanceUor  or  a  member  of  the  Jodidal  Ckxmnittee. 

43.  New  gtatatee  to  be  published  in  Hm  LovOon  Oazette.  44.  Three  months 
allowed  for  petitioning  the  Queen  in  Coandi  for  disallowance.  45.  New  stat- 
ute may  be  referred  to  Universities  Committee  of  Pri'vy  CounciL  46.  Which 
may  disallow  the  saznoy  or  mCtr  it  back  to  Comsoissiott  for  reoonsideratioa. 
47.  Statute  not  disallowed  to  be  hdd  before  Parliament  4a  Which  may  dis- 
allow the  same  within  twelve  weeks,  excliisiTe  of  any  reoean  49.  Pubticatioa 
of  notice  in  the  London  OazetU  sufficient  eyidenoe  of  the  statute  having  been 
laid  before  Parliament 

JSjfeot  of  Statute$,^Stat%Ue$  to  hs  Binding  and  SjfeetvML 

60.  Brery  statute  made  by  the  Commissioners,  gasetted  and  not  disallowed, 
or  the  part  thereof  not  disallowed  (as  the  case  mav  be),  shall  be  binding  on  the 
University  and  on  every  college,  and  shall  be  effectual  notwithstanmofi^  any 
instrument  of  foundation  or  any  Act  of  Parliament,  decree,  order,  statcue,  or 
other  instrument  or  thing  oonrtitutiDg  wholly  or  in  part  an  instrument  of 
foundation,  or  confirming  or  varying  a  foundation  or  endowmenti  or  other- 
wise regulating  the  Uuiverrity  or  a  college^ 

AltercUion  of  8Ui;hUe$.'^I\fwer  for  University  to  aUer  Statutes,  dbc 

51.  A  statute  made  by  the  Com3>issioners  for  the  University  shall,  after  the 
cesser  of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  be  subject  to  alteration  by  statute 
made  by  the  tJ niversity. 

Power  for  Colleges  to  alter  Statute^  dte. 

52.  A  statute  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  coUoge,  and  any  statute,  or- 
dinance, or  regulation  made  by  or  in  relation  to  a  college  under  any  former 
act,  shall,  after  the  cesser  of  toe  powers  of  the  ComnUsBionent,  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  ordinance  made  by  tlie  college,  the  same  being  passed,  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  college  specially  summoned  for  this  puipose,  by  the  votes 
of  not  less  than  two  thiros  of  the  number  of  persons  present  and^vc^ng. 

But  where  a  btatute  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  colleffe  affects  the  Uni- 
versity, the  same  shall  U'^t  be  subject  to  alteration  under  this  section  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  University. 

Con^rmatUm  or  DisalUnoanee  of  altering  Statutes, 

5S.  Every  statute  or  ordinance  made  by  the  Unlversitv  or  a  college  under 
either  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Queen  in  Council,  and  be  proceeded  on  as  if  it  were  a  statute  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners, with  the  substitution  onlv  of  the  University  or  the  college  for  the 
CommissioDers  in  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  in  that  behalf;  and  the  same,  if  and 
as  far  as  not  disallowed,  shall  be  as  binding  and  effectual  as  a  statute  made  by 
the  Commissioners. 

But  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  an  ordinance  so  made  by  a  coUege,  which 
might  have  been  made  by  the  college  if  this  act  had  not  been  passra,  be  laid 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

Government  of  CoUeges  in  Oarford,-^IAmit  on  Votes  of  FMows. 

64.  If  at  any  time  in  a  ooUoge  in  Oxford  the  nimiber  of  fellows  not  holding 
an  office  in  the  college  or  in  the  University  exceeds  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  voters,  the  Junior  of  the  fellows  not  $o  holding  office,  if  elected  after  the 
passing  of  this  act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege until  the  number  of  those  fellows  is  reduced  to  one  third  or  less,  and  so 
from  lime  to  time^ 

Teris,— Saving  for  Tests  Act, 

55.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the  Unl- 
'venities  Testo  Act,  1871. 

Operation  of  Teelts  A<it  as  regixrds  Theological  Qffiees. 

56l  Where  the  Commissioners,  by  any  statute  made  by  them,  ereot  or  endow 
an  office  declared  by  them  to  require  in  the  incumbent  thereof  the  possession 
of  theological  leanung,  the  Univepiities  Tests  Act  1^  shall,  with  refen  nee 
to  that  statute,  be  real  and  have  effect  as  if  the  statute  had  been  made  before, 
and  was  in  operation  at  the  passing  of  the  Universities  Tests  Act  ltJ71. 
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Prcposed  B^TM  and  Extension  frvtA  YfiJQiin — 1877. 

in  1878,  ft  Committee  of  the  Hcbdomadftl  Council  was  appointed  to 
Consider  the  questions  eonneded  with  the  extension  and  better  endow- 
ibeot  of  the  Professoriate;  and  in  May,  18T7,  the  Council  prepared  for 
the  consideration  oi  Convocation  a  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the 
University,  based  upon  the  inquiries  of  this  and  other  committees^  both 
t&  to  buildings  and  teachers. 

As  regards  public  teaching:,  the  Council  are  of  opinion — 1.  That  it  is  desLrable 
that  a  class  of  Readers  should  be  established  in  addition  to  Professors.  2.  That 
such  Readerships  should  be  tenable  with  College  tutorships  and  lectureship& 
3.  That  the  emoluments  of  a  Reader  should  not  be  less  than  £400  a  year.  4. 
That  a  Reader  should  reside  during  three  terms  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks 
eachf  and  should  gpvp  not  less  than  sixteen  lectures  in  each  term,  except  for 
special  reasons  to  ^  approved  by  the  Vice-GhanceUor.  5.  That  a  Reader  should 
give  private  instruction  five  hours  a  week  during  his  residence,  and  hold  exam- 
inations in  the  subjects  of  bis  lectures.  6.  That  a  Reader  should  bold  his  office 
for  seven  years^  and  should  be  re-eligible. 

In  the  departments  connected  with  the  School  of  LitersB  Humaniores,  the 
Council  recommend  the  establishment  of— 1.  Two  Readerships  in  Philosophy. 

2.  An  additional  Professorship  and  an  additional  Readership  in  Ancient  History. 

3.  An  additional  Professorship  of  the  Classical  Languages.    4.  Four  Readerships 
in  Classical  Subjects.    6.  A  Professorship  of  Classical  Afehssology. 

In  the  department  of  Modern  History,  the  Council  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of— 1.  A  Professorship  of  Indian  History.  2.  A  Professorship  of  English 
Literature.  3.  Two  Readerships  in  Modern  History,  and  a  Readership  in  Polit' 
ical  Economy.  4.  The  appointment  of  an  occasional  Reader  in  Northern  An- 
tiquities. The  Council  recommend  that,  considering  the  probability  of  a  farther 
development  of  the  study  of  Modern  History  in  the  University,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  in  this  department  to  the  expediency  of  muking  additional 
provision  for  strengthening  the  staff  of  Professors  and  Readers,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  Professors  extraordinary. 

In  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  liaving  In  view  the  needs  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  tlie  Coimcil 
recommend  the  establishment  of— 1.  A  Professorship  of  Oriental,  and  specially 
Indian,  Law.  2.  Two  or  more  Readerships,  one  of  which  should  be  in  Roman 
Law,  and  one  in  English  Law.  They  also  recommend,  in  the  case  of  the  Law 
Professors,  that  residence  should  be  required  so  soon  as  their  chairs  shall  have 
been  adequately  endowed ;  but  they  think  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
Secure  the  services  of  lecturers,  not  necessarily  resident,  in  addition  to  the  resi'* 
dent  Professors  and  Readers. 

In  tlie  department  of  Mathematics,  the  Council  recommend  the  establishment 
of— 1.  An  additional  Professorship  of  Pure  Mathematics,  and  two  Readerships. 
2.  An  additional  Professorship  of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  two  Readerships. 

In  regard  to  the  department  of  Natural  Science,  the  Council  consider  that 
the  following  Professorships  are  required  for  the  subject  of  Biology : — (a)  Bot- 
any, (5)  human  and  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy,  (c)  invertebrate  anatomy, 
(d)' physiology  and  hygiene,  (e)  the  Regius  and  Clinical  Professorships  of  Medi- 
cine to  remain,  but  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  persons  as  Professors  to  be 
removed.  To  satisfy  this  requirement,  the  establishment  of  one  new  Chair  and 
some  rearrangement  of  the  existing  Professorships  would  be  necessary.  That 
from  time  to  time  a  person  should  be  appoihtiKi  as  fin  Extraordtnaiy  Professor 
to  deliver  lectures  upon  the  Anthropological  collection. 

They  recommend  the  ultimate  appointment  of  a  second  Professor  of  Physics^ 
With  the  requisite  laboratories  and  apparatus,  and  meanwhile  additional  demon- 
strators. They  also  advise  a  Proftssorship  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  a 
second  Profesaorship  of  Chemistry,  with  suitable  laboratorieo.  apparatus,  and 
assistants,  and  one  assistant  or  demonstrator  in  permanent  charge  of  the  Geo- 
logical collections  under  the  direction  of  the  Proflraeor  of  Oeology. 

As  to  Oriental  languages,  the  Council  recommend — 1.  That  a  new  Professo^ 
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Bhip  or  Readership  in  some  branch  of  Semitic  learning^  should  be  established. 
2.  That  the  subjects  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  should  be  assigned  to  the 
two  Arabic  Chairs.  3.  That  there  should  be  an  occasional  Readership  in  Ethi- 
opia 4.  That  Professors  should  be  ap(K>inted  from  time. to  time,  as  opportunitj 
may  offer,  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Unguagea  and  antiquities  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  such  appointments  to  be  for  life,  but  the  Professorships  to  be  ter- 
minable on  each  vacancy. 

For  teaching  Indian  subjects  the  Council  recommend — 1.  That  there  should 
be  a  teacher  of  Telugu,  not  neoessarily  resident,  but  who  might  come  to  read 
with  his  pupils  once  or  twice  a  week.  2.  That  there  should  be  a  reader  of  In- 
dian Law,  unless  the  Professorship  of  Oriental,  and  specially  Indian,  Law, 
recommended  under  the  head  of  Jorisprudence,  be  established.  3.  That  there 
should  be  a  Professor  of  Persian,  unleaa  one  of  the  Professon  of  Arabic  under- 
take that  subject. 

New  Mode  cf  AppamUng  Jhrofssaors  and  Readers, 

The  Council  recommend  that  Boards  sliould  be  constituted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Professors  and  Readers.  Each  of  these  electing  Boards  might 
comprise  (I)  the  Vice-chancellor;  (2  and  3)  Two  Members  of  CooTocation 
chosen  for  a  term  of  years,  one  by  Congregation  and  one  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  and  serving  on  all  Boards  connoted  with  some  one  department  of 
study ;  (4)  a  Professor  deputed  on  the  occasion  of  each  election  by  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Readers  in  the  department;  (6)  a  person  occupying  an  eminent 
official  position  in  connection  with  literature  or  science  outside  Uie  University 
— e.g.^  a  Professor  in  pari  materia  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Natural  Science,  the  President  of  one  of  the  learned  aodetiee.  In  the 
case  of  any  Professorship,  of  which  the  endowment  is  wholly  or  mainly  sup- 
plied by  any  College,  it  will  probably  be  convenient  that  the  CoUego  should  be 
represented  on  the  electing  Board. 

jSjpecioi  Pro/esaorahipe  for  Lift  or  J\erm  of  Twn. 

The  Council  further  recommend  that,  in  the  interests  of  learning  and  science, 
a  fund  should  be  formed  and  plaoed  under  the  control  of  a  smaU  Board ;  that 
this  Board  should  have  power  to  assign  Professorships  for  life  or  for  a  term  of 
years  to  persons  who  have  obtained  eminence,  or  who  are  obtaining  eminence, 
in  particular  branches  of  study,  whether  such  branches  of  study  are  or  are  not 
recognized  in  the  University ;  and  that  the  Professorships  thus  specially  created 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  terminate  with  the  tenure  of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  were  created.  Out  of  this  fund  also  persons  of  high  literary  or  sdentiflc 
eminence  might  be  remunerated  for  occasional  lectures  or  oours^  of  lectures. 
Lastly,  out  of  this  fund  special  grants  might  be  made  for  lon^  or  shorter 
periods,  to  promote  original  research  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science. 
The  Council  suggest  that  the  Board  for  these  purposes  should  consist  of  five 
persons — viz.,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  two  members  of  Convocation  to  be  elected 
by  Congregation,  and  two  members  of  Convocation  to  be  elected  by  the  Council 
— ^the  seats  of  the  elected  members  to  be  vacated  periodicaDy. 

In  connection  with  these  special  Professorships,  the  Council  recom- 
mend that  retiring  pensions  should  be  provided  for  Professors  who  may 
become  incapacitated  by  age,  or  continued  illness,  or  deserve  the  same 
by  eminent  service ;  that  vacancies  in  Life  Professorships  need  not  be 
filled  if  an  appointment  in  some  other  subject  should  be  deemed  more 
desirable ;  Uiat  a  Professor,  in  the  interest  of  research  or  literary  work, 
may  appoint  an  (assistant)  deputy  to  be  paid  by  himself,  to  lecture  in  his 
stead  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years ;  that  Professors  and  Readers 
may  be  allowed  to  take  fees,  in  augmentation  or  in  place  of  salary,  and 
that  in  Lent  Term  of  each  year,  Professors  and  Readers  should  arrange 
a  general  plan  for  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  bj  them  in  the  Ac»* 
demical  Tear. 
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Wordsworth  in  1880  (May  ftO),  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  refers  to  Gam- 
hridge  in  no  unfilial  strain : 

Ye  sacred  narrories  of  bloomtog  yonth  I 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  England's  flowers 

Expand,  enjoying  through  their  vernal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth ; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Timers  gnawing  tooth, 

Yet,  0  ye  spires  of  Oxford !  domes  and  towers  I 

Gardens  and  groves  1  your  presence  overpowers 

The  soberness  of  reason ;  till,  in  sooth. 

Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange^ 

I  sligbl  my  own  beloved  Gam,  to  range 

Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  Ibet ; 

Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 

The  stream  like  windings  of  that  glorions  street^ — 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  I 

floxNiT— Knro's  oolubgs  obapbi^  gambbzdob. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense^ 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned — 

Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white  rob^  scholars  only-^this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  1 

Give  all  thoa  canst:  high  Heaven  r^ects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  ealculatedJesB  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 

Where  light  and  sliade  repose,  where  musio  dwells 

Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whoso  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

kino's  collbqb  CBAPn.. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.    Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  groveling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster,  to  roam ; 
Where  bubble's  burst,  and  foUy'a  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshhold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  nwe-struck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  gratefiil  England's  overflowing  dead. 

WUHam  WardBWorfK. 
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UKES  ON  BSTISmHa  TRIHITT  OOIjUM& 

I  past  beeid*  the  reverand  W93i^ 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 

I  roved  at  nadooi  tbrwigb  the  ipwft 
And  saw  the  tmnolt  of  the  halla; 

And  heard  onoe  more  in  college  (hnea 
The  storm  their  high  built  organs  niake^ 
And  tbonder-musiCf  rolling  shake 

The  prophets,  blazoned  on  the  panes; 

And  ctngbl  eaoe  nore  the  distant  Aovl^ 
The  measured  potoe  of  radng  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shorss 

And  many  *  bridge,  and  all  abo«t 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  bat  not  the  same;  and  last 
Up  th«t  long  walk  of  lines  I  past^ 

To  see  die  ioobbs  in  wbioh  he  dwett^ 

Another  naai^  wm  on  the  door: 
I  lingered ;  all  wiUiin  was  Dpis^ 
Of  ttongB,  a^d  dappov  hands,  and  boyf 

That  crashed  (he  gtosi  ap^  beat  the  ^oor; 

Where  onoe  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  jouthful  (Hends,  on  mind  and  ait 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart| 

And  all  the  frame- work  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fhir, 

But  send  It  shickly  from  tlie  string; 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring^ 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  tliere; 

And  last  the  master-Vowman,  he 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who,  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

Vwm  point -la  point  with  peiwer  and  gmes^ 

And  Binsie  in  the  bounds  of  law, 

To  those  oondosions  when  we  saw 
The  God  withw  him  light  his  froe, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  ibmi,  and  gk>w 

In  azure  orbita  beavenly-wiae; 

And  over  thoae  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Aogelo. 

Tekntsov.    In  MemorianL 
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Te  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  ftnes  Bublime, 

Ye  toirera  ihal  iwwr  ikB  mona^  Test  <f  Halt ; 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  maoilicenoe, 

At  onoe  the  pride  of  kansfng  and  defense; 

Ye  cloisters  pale,  that^  lengthenitig  to  the  sight, 

To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  invite; 

Te  high-arched  wall(s,  where  oft  the  whispers  clear 

Of  harps  maeen  have  swept  the  poet's  ear^ 

Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 

Her  holy  hymns  of<>ever-ech4iBg  praise^ — 

Lol  your  loved' Isis,  from  the  bordering  vale, 

With  all  a  niotber'a  foodnessi  bida  yoo  hail,<^«^ 

Hail,  Oxford,  bail  I  of  all  that's  good  and  great 

Of  all  ikuCa  fiiir,  Ike  guardian  and  the  seat; 

Nurse  of  each  brave  pnrsiiit,  each  generooa  aim, 

By  troth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame  1 

Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty, 

As  Athens  learned,  as  Lacedemon  ifeel 

Even  BOW,  confessed  to  my  adoring  eyea, 
In  awfiil  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arise. 
Tuning  to  knightly  tale  his  British  reeds, 
Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads: 
His  hoary  head  overlooks  the  gating  •choir, 
And  beams  eft  all  arooud  celestial  ftre. 
With  graceAil  step  tea  Addiaoo  advaitcei 
The  sweetest  child  of  Attic  elegance : 
See  Cliillingworth  the  depths  of  doubt  ezploie, 
And  delden  ope  the  rolls  of  ancient  lore : 
To  all  but  his  beloved  embrace  denied, 
fiee  Locke  lead  Reasott,  hia  majeotic  bride : 
See  Hammond  pierce  Religion's  golden  mixie. 
And  spread  the  treasured  stores  of  truth  divine. — T.  Whartotk 

OK  BXVISITIKa  TinriTT  OOLLEeS,  OAMBKIIHiB. 

I  have  a  debt  of  my  heart's  own  to  thee, 

School  of  my  aoul  1  old  lime  and  cloister  shade  I 

Which  I,  strange  suitor,  should  lament  to  see 

Fully  acquitted  and  exactly  paid. 

The  first  ripe  taste  of  manhood's  best  delights. 

Knowledge  imbibed,  while  mind  and  heart  agree, 

In  aweet  belated  talk  on  winter  nighta, 

With  frienda  whom  growing  time  keepa  dear  to  me ; — 

Such  things  I  owe  thee,  and  not  only  these : 

I  owe  thee  tlie  fitr-beaconiog  memories 

Of  the  young  dead,  who,  having  crossed  the  tide 

Of  Life  where  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  dear, 

Now  cast  iMr  brightness  from  the  farther  side 

On  the  dark-4!lowing  hours  I  breast  in  fear. 

Richqrd  Monkton  MUn^^Lord  Eaughton, 

ON  MrriStTlVQ  OZrOBDL 

I  never  bear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bell^ 

Oxford  I  aikd  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say 

(Sighing  to  tlunk  how  time  has  worn  away),    ■ 

*  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  eweUs, 

Heard  after  years  of  absence,  from  the  vale 

Where  Cherwell  winds.*    Most  true  it  speaks  the  tale 

Of  daya  departed,  and  ita  voiee  ffeeaUa 

Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 

Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scattered  wide 

By  many  fiites.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls  I 

WiUiam  Lisk  Bowles, 
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SMITH  OF  UAXJDUX. 

HyebmiiB  will  bum  their  Indiin  weeds 

The  veiT  Dight  I  {mm  eway, 
And  doua-propelUng  puff  and  pnff, 

At  white  the  thin  smoke  melts  ewejr ; 
Then  Jones  of  Wadhami  eyes  half  dosed, 

Biibbinff  the  ten  hidn  on  his  chin. 
Will  say,  ^*  This  Tery  pipe  I  use 

Was  poor  old  Smith's  of  Maudlin.*' 

That  night  in  H|gh  Street  there  will  walk 

The  miilinff  gownsmen  three  abreasti 
The  stilf-necE<kl  proctors,  wary-eyed, 

The  dons,  the  coaches,  and  the  rest ; 
Sly  *'  Cherub  Sims"  will  then  parpoea 

Billiards,  or  some  sweet  ivoiy  sm ; 
Tom  cries,  *'  He  played  a  pretty  game,— 

Did  honest  Smith  of  Maudlin.'^ 

The  boats  are  out  I — ^the  arrowy  rush. 

The  mad  bnlPs  jeric,  the  tiffer's  strength; 
The  Balliol  men  have  woppedthe  Queen's, — 

Hurrah !  but  only  by  a  length. 
Dig  on.  ve  muffs ;  ^e  cripples  dig! 

Pull  blind,  till  cnmson  sweats  the  skin  ;^- 
The  man  who  bobs  and  steers  cries,  **  O 

For  plucky  Smith  of  Maudlin  1  '* 

Wine-parties  met.->a  nolny  night. 

Bed  sparics  are  oreakinff  through  the  doad; 
The  man  who  won  the  silVer  cup 

Is  in  the  chair  erect  and  prona : 
Three  are  asleep, — one  to  himself 

Sings,  "  Yellow  jacket's  sure  to  win.*' 
A  silence ; — "  Men,  the  memory 

Of  poor  old  Smith  of  Maudlin ! " 

The  boxing-rooms,— with  solemn  air 

A  A-eshman  dons  the  swollen  glove ; 
With  slicing  strolces  the  lapping  sticks 

Work  out  a  rubber, — three  and  love ; 
With  rasping  jar  the  padded  man 

Whips  Thompson's  foil,  so  square  and  thin. 
And  cnes,  **  Why,  zur,  you've  not  the  wrist 

Of  Master  Smith  of  Maudlin." 

But  all  this  time  beneath  the  sheet 

I  sliall  lie  still,  and  flree  fVom  pain. 
Hearing  the  bed-makers  sluff  in 

To  gossip  round  the  blinded  pane ; 
Try  on  my  rings,  sniff  up  my  scent, 

Feel  in  my  pockets  for  my  tin ; 
While  one  hog  says,  "  We  all  must  die. 

Just  like  tSs  Smith  of  Maudlin." 

Ah  I  then  a  dreadftil  hush  will  come, 

And  all  I  hear  will  be  the  fly 
Buzzing  impatient  round  the  wall. 

And  on  the  sheet  whore  I  must  lie ; 
Next  day  a  jostling  of  feet, — 

The  men  who  bring  the  coffin  in : 
**  This  is  the  door,— the  third-pair  bade,— 

Here's  Mr.  Smith  of  Maudlin  I  > 
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Higher  Edncation  in  Wisconsin  and  Maryland   60 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  1867-8 6.60 

Special  Report  on  District  of  Colnmbia. 6.60 

Special  Report  on  Technical  Education. ....  6.60 

Special  Report  on  National  Systems 6.60 

Conn.  Common  School  Journal,  183^M8  4y.  each  1.86 
Bdncational  Tracts,  Number  I.-ZiL,  each. ...    86 

Journal  of  R.  I.  Institute  1846-40  8t 1.86 

Documentaon  Popular  Education,  I.-IV.,  each  1.00 
American  Jour.  ofEducation,  lb66-78. 84¥.,  each  6.00 

do*        International  Series,  1874-6,  Iv 6  00 

Geaieial  Index,  wlUi  the  Volume  Indexes. . .  8.60 

Edncation  in  Europe  in  1864. 1.60 

National  Systems  of  Education,  lOr.,  each 6.50 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  4y.,  each..  6.60 

I.  The  Qerman  State<« 6.60 

n.  Continental  Bo  ropean  Stun  s 6.60 

m.  Great  Britain 6.60 

IV.  American  States 6.60 

Superior  InstmctJon— JBUUton  (ff  1875,  St 7.00 

Part  L—HisTorical  DeTelopment 8.60 

1.  The  University— Authorities 86 

t.  Do.  in  Greece,  Alexandria,  and  Rome  80 
8.  Christian  Schools— Cathedral  and  Abbey..  60 
4.  Teaching  Orders  of  the  Catholic  ChurcL.    60 

6.  Mediseval  Universities  (Savlffny) 60 

.6.  Universities— Past  and  Presentu^ofitn^ifr.)   60 
'7.  Universitiee  and  Pohtechnic  Schojla....    86 

8.  TheOoBege  in  Universities 86 

9.  American  CoUt-ge  A  European  University..  60 
Part  n.— Superior  Instmciien  as  Organised  .5.60 

1.  Germany  and  Switaerland 8.50 

t.  France.  Italy 1.00 

8.  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor*y,  Swe'n  60 
4.  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spsin,  Portugal..    60 

6.  England,  Scottaad,  and  irihutd 1.00 

6.  American  States 1.00 

Proresslonal  and  Special  Schools,  6v.,  each. . . .  5.50 

1.  Scienee  and  National  Industriea. 6.60 

Ditto   Great  Britain 8.60 

Ditto   UnitedStates ^.00 

8.  Military  Schools  and  Edncation 6.60 

8.  Normal  Schools  and  Professional  Training  5.60 

4.  Female  Schools  and  Edncation 6.50 

6.  Reformatory  and  Preventive  Agencies. . . .  6.60 

Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies 6.60 

jfducatinaal  Biography,  6v.,  each 8.60 

American  Teachers,  with  81  portraits 8.60 

do.  do.    second  ^erios^  80  portraits  8.60 

Benefactors  of  American  Education.  88  port's  8.60 
German  Educational  Reformers  and  Teachers  8.50 
English,  French,  mnd  other  eminent  teachers 8.60 

Swiss  Teachers  and  Bdneators 8.60 

Tribute  to  Gallaiidet  and  Deaf  Mute  Instmction8.60 
Bzekiel  Cheever.  A  the  Free  Schools  of  N.  Eng.  1.00 

Armsmt-ar,— a  Memorial  of  Samuel  Colt 6.50 

School  Codes— State,  Municipal,  Institutional  8.60 

School  Architecture,  with  60011]uBirations 6.60 

Practical  Hlnstrations 1.00 

O^ect  Teaching,  Oral  and  other  Meth.  of  Inst  8.60 
American  Pedagogy,  Prindples  and  Methods..  8.60 
Engliih  Pedasotfy.  ''  *'       ..8  60 

do.       Stcnnd  SerUt.  ..8.60 

German  Pedagogy,  **  **       ..8.60 

French  Pedagogy,  ••  •*       ..8.60 

Swiss  Peda^  '*  "       ..8  80 

BdncationarAphorisniB  and  SnggestioBB 8.60 

Studies  and  Conduct 8.60 

Educational  Assodatlonfr— National^  and  State  8.60 

Connecticut  Educational  InstitatlonB •• . 8.60 

Connecticut  School  Fund— HistoricaL 86 

OonunOB  Schools,  as  they  were  beftne  iOOQt'  •  •  •  l-OO 

da  4n  1870 1.00 

Compulsory  School  Attendance 1.00 

Constitutional  Provision  respecting  Schools  86 
School  Status  of  Freedmen  A  Colored  Children  1.00 
Providence  Schools,  Docimietttary  History. ....  60 
Hartford  Public  High  School,  Early  History  . .  .<•  86 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Contributions  to  History.    86 
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BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Bbooxs,]Bdva]id, Memoir ftDdPortnit..... 60 

Cadt,  1.  F.,  Method  of  Clast^ical  Inntructlnn 25 

Cai.dbbwood,H.,  Teaching,  Its  Ends  and  Means   Vi 

Caldwell,  C,  B  lucailoo  in  Nurt b  Uarui ina 25 

Camtirld^  Unlverdtjr.    The  Undergraduate 25 

Camp,  D.N.,  Memoir  and  Ponnat 50 

Calkem,  N.  A.«  Object  TeHChiufir 25 

Carltlb,  Thomas,  UniverBity  Studies 25 

Letter  on  Reading. 25 

Cabtib,  Jam bs  O. ,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

iBsMv  nn  Teachers*  Seminaries  In  1824 25 

Catecmsmof  Methods  of  Teaching 50 

Catholic  Charch,  Schools  and  Teaching  Orden..  1.00 

Cmil,  Sib  William,  Advice  to  bis  Son 25 

GHAHMiMtt,  W.,  Teachers  A  their  Bdacation  (1832)    25 

Hints  on  Self  Coltare 85 

Cbatham,  Lobd,  Letters  to  his  Neph'W 25 

Cmbmvbb,  BsnuSL,  &  Pr^e  Schools  of  N.  Bngland    50 

Chestsbfibld,  L'>bd.  Studies  and  Condnct 25 

Cboatb,  Rmpus,  Books  and  Reading 25 

Christian  Schools,  Barilest  Bstabllshed 25 

Cities,  STStsBis  of  Public  Schools 2.50 

CLabkb,  H.  G.  ,  Principles  A  M  tdes  of  Ventilation    25 

Clabm  T.  M.,  Bdncuion  for  the  Times 25 

Coo«B8HALU  W.  J. ,  Ohio  SjBtem  of  Pub.  Schools    25 

COLBUBM,  Oama  p..  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

CouBUBX,  W.,  Bducational  Work,  and  Portrait. .    60 

CoLB,  Dm  Method  of  CI  laelcal  Bdacation 25 

COLBT,  J.,  Edncatlonai  Views  and  St  PBnl  ^  cht)ol  50 
OoLMAXt  Hbhbt.  AKricultoral  Schools  In  Prance  25 
CoMMKius,  A.,  Btacatlonal  Labors  and  Pi  iuciples    60 

Colleges.  Origin  and  Use  in  nnlyersities 25 

College  Code  of  Honor 25 

Competitive  Bxamlnatlons  for  Public  Service..    25 

Condnct— Sogitestions  bv  Bminent  Men 8  50 

Coaneoticnt,  Bdncatlonal  Innitutions 8.50 

Conversation.— So mstlons  by  Baeon  and  others    26 

Conversational  Method 25 

Corporal  Punishment— Barbarism  of  Discipline. .  25 
CouTTS,  Miss  BaiiDBTT,  Prizo  Scheme  for  Qirls.  25 
Cowdbbt,  M.  p..  Moral  Training  In  Pub.  Sch<>ols  25 
OowLBT,  A.,  Plan  of  Philosophical  College,  1662  25 
Cowpbb,Wm.,  The  Tirocinium.  Review  of  bcikm^    25 

Pbabbb,  Qso.,  Schools  of  the  Borough 25 

Crime  and  Bdacation 25 

CiTBBiB,  Jambs,  Methods  of  Barl  j  Bdacation. . . .    25 

Bana,  J.  D.,  Science  and  Scientific  Schools 25 

Dawsok,  J.  W.,  N%t  Hist,  in  its  Bdocat.  Aspects    25 

DAT,  Hbnbt  N.,  Bnglli*h  Composition. 25 

Deaf  Mute  Institutions  and  Instmctlon 25 

Ds  LaSallb,  A.,  Memoir  A  the  Christian  Brothers    60 

Denmark,  Public  Instmctton  V5 

DsQiniioT,  Studies  and  Condnct &% 

Letters  on  t»e  Art  of  Conversation 25 

DbMbtz,  M.,  Colonies  for  Jnvenile  OfTenders. ...  25 
DicKiHsoN.  J.  W.,  Phllos.  A  Methods  of  Teaching   25 

liiBSTBBWBo,  Memoir 25 

Catechism  of  Methods  of  Teaching 60 

School  Discipline  and  Plana  of  Instruction ....    25 

Intuitional  andSpeaklng  Bxercises 25 

I)iKTBB,a.  P.,Memolr ^ 25 

DiBBASUU  Bm  Studies  and  Condiiit 25 

DizoM,  W.  UBPWOBTH.— Swiss  Schools  in  1870. . .  25 
DoANB,  Qborob  W.,  The  State  and  Bdneatlon...    25 

DOllimobb,  Universities,  Past  and  Present 25 

DoMixio,  St,  and  the  Dominican? 25 

D'mALDSoN,  Jambs,  Edu.  in  Prussia  and  Bbigland    25 

Drawing,  Methods  of  Teaching SO 

doAi,  A.,  Oerman  Schools  In  the  United  States.    25 

DooPBTiAtrx,  Agricultural  Reform  Schools 25 

DtrmBLD,  D.  B.,  Education  a  State  Duty 25 

DanN,  H.,  Methods  of  the  Bimngh-road  schools.    25 

l>OBFBB,  JOB.  R.  I.  Idea  of  Government, 25 

DasuT,  Secondary  Special  Schools  in  Prance. ...    25 

D  JFABLOiTP,  S  ndtous  Women 25 

DwioHT,  Edmund,  Memoir  and  Por^ait. 60 

DwioHT,  TiMOTHT,  Mcmolr 25 

Aca4emv  at  Qreen  Farms 26 

Yale  College  in  1814 25 

Bducational  Biographies,  vrlth  Portraits  of  over 
100  Bminent  Teachers,  Bduca'ors,  and  Ben- 

efactors  of  Bdncators,  eac*i 60 

Bdncatlonal  Tract s,  Numbers  I.-XII. ,  each 25 

Bdn.  Documents  for  Gen.  Circnlation,  I.-IV.  each  1.00 

Bdacation  and  the  State 25 

Bducatlon  Defined 25 


BrwARDS*  RiGBABO,  MemotT  tBd  Fortnit flO 

Normal  Schools 95 

Ely  iT,  Sib  Thomas.  Tne  Govemour 25 

Embbson.  Gbo.  B.  Bdiicat.  Labors,  with  Portiait  60 

Memoria  on  Normal  Schools,  18BT S 

Mural  Briucation tt 

Bngland,  Blementarv  Schools  and  Methods IBO 

Public  or  Bndowed  Schools V 

Navigation  Schools tt 

Univeraities  of  Ozlord  and  Cambridge. 9 

Military  Schools tS 

Scientiflc  and  Technical  Schools IBO 

English  B«tt mate  of  Swine  Public  Schools 15 

P.iblic  Schools  of  the  Oni  ted  States » 

English  Pedagogy,  First  Series 8.^> 

Second  Seriect 3.S0 

BRAMtJs,  Memoir  and  Bdocattonal  Works. 9) 

Classical  Studieili ^ 

Bbmbbt  the  Pious,  Bducational  Works S 

European  Eatimate  of  American  ScImmIs 9» 

EvBBYTT,  E.,  Bducational  Views,  and  Portialt...  V) 

John  Lowell  and  the  Lowell  Leci  urea. tS 

John  Harvard  and  Us  Benefact^. S5 

Uses  of  Astronomy A 

Address  on  Normal  Schools,  1880 ^ 

EvBBBTT,  W.,  The  Cambridge  System  of  Stady.  S5 

Faibchild,  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes ^ 

Fblbiobr,  J.  J.,  Bdncatlonal  Labors  in  Austria..  2> 
F  bllbnbbbg.  Memoir  and  Principles  of  Edncatloa  25 

Fbltom,  C.  C,  Memoir  and  Portrait 90 

Oharacteriat  e*  of  American  Colleges t5 

Female  Schools  and  Education  &50 

Fbnblok.  Memohr  and  Female  Bdncation t5 

FicHTB,  J.  H.  VON,  Probers  Bdnctional  System,   fio 
Flibdmbb,  Ins.  for  Deaconerses  at  Kalser^wenh  «5 

FoRBBS,  B.,  Educational  Uses  of  Museura« t5 

Fowlb,  W.  B  ,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

FOWLBB.W.C.,  The  Clergy  and  Common  Schools  23 

France.  System  of  Public  Instmctlon 150 

The  University  of  Puris » 

•>  The  University  of  France *5 

Technical  and  MilitaiT  Schools a.^0 

SpeciM.  Secondary  tV^Doois .' ^ 

French  Teachers  and  Pedagogy t»* 

i^'BAMCEB,  St..  and  the  Franciscane ta 

Fbaxkb,  a.  H..  Bdneitional  Views  and  Labors.,   a 

FRAMKLnr,  B..  Maxims  of  Poor  Richard. C> 

Fbbdbbio  thb  Gbbat,  as  School  Reformer 25 

School  Codes  of  1764 » 

Free  Schools  of  New  Borland.  Historical  Data. .   25 

French  Schools  and  Pedagogy 5.SX) 

Fbobbbl,  The  Kindergarten  System 95 

Fboudb,  Universiry  Studies S 

FoLLBB,  Thomas,  The  Good  Sdioolmastsr. % 

Gallaitdbt.,  Thomas  H.,  Memoir  and  Portiait..   &0 

Plan  for  a  Teachers'  Seminary  in  18M S 

Gammkll,  W..  Memoir  of  Nicnolas  E^wn 95 

Gabfibld.  Jambs  A..  Bducatlon  a  National  Duty  S 
Gaston,  William,  Advice  to  College  Graduates.  S 

Gbbaiio*Gbootb,  and  the  Hiemnvmlans S5 

Germany,  National  System  and  Pedagogy,  9v.  *\ 

Priinvyand  Secondary  Schools 650 

Technical  and  Mlhtarj  Schools 8  SO 

Universities.  Gymnasia,  A  Polytechnic  Schoois8.5o 
Bducational  Reformers— Katlcn.Comenins,  etc  ZM 

Modern  German  Pedagogy ISO 

Gbsnbr,  J.  M.,  Bdncatmnal  Views 95 

Oilman.  D.  C,  Scientific  Hcbools S 

Gladstonb,  W.  B.,  Educational  Views 95 

GoBTHB.  Educat ional  Training  and^ews 9 

CNlttvation  of  Reverence 9s 

GoLDHMiTH.  Olivbb,  B^say  OB  Bdttcation 95 

GooDBiOH,  S.  G ,  Schools  as  they  were  in  1800. ..    95 
GoooBioB,  W.  H.,  Plea  for  Bxtended  BdncatloB.    S 

GOtiingea  University » 

Gould,  B.  A.,  The  American  Unlvetsltj 9B 

Gbasbb,  System  of  InstmcdoM ft 

Greeoe,  Ancient,  Schools  and  BdncatioB 9B 

Greeoe,  Modem,  Syi>tem  ot  Public  Inslnctkm. . .   ft 

Gr^k  Lantmage,  Subject  of  School  Study ft 

Orbbnb,  8.  S.,  Object  Teaching ft 

Bduratlonal  Duties  of  the  Hour ft 

Gbboobt,  J.  M.,  The  Problem  of  Bdneatlon.  .     ft 

Gbisoom,  Jomr,  Memoir  and  Portrait (8 

GuizoT,  Minisuy  of  Public  Instruction  in  Fiance  09 
QuLLivxB,  J.  P.,  Norwich  Free  Academy ft 
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BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCAnONS. 


HAI.B,  Bib  Matthxw,  Studies  and  Oondnnt.. ,. .  95 

Hai.i.,  S.  B.,  Bdncational  Labors  and  Portrait. . .  60 

Hamamn,  J.  G.,  PedaL'o^ic«I  Yiews 36 

Hamil.  8.  M.,  Bcbool  Discipline 96 

H A  MiLTOM,  J. ,  and  the  Uami aonlau  Method 96 

Hamilton,  8lrW.,  Mathematics 

TheOolleKeintheUniveTOiiv. S5 

Baxxokd,  C^  New  B  agland  Academies 96 

Hanover,  S»viitem  of  Paolic  Schools 96 

H ABT,  J.  M.,  The  American  Student  at  OOttingen  86 

Hart,  J.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Characteristics  of  a  Normal  School 96 

An^Io-Saxon  In  the  Sindy  of  English 95 

Hartlib,  S.,  Plan  of  Collsge  of  Haehandry  In  1661  95 

tAiJT,  v.,  and  the  Instmction  of  the  Blind 95 

AVBK,  JosBPH]  Mental  Science  as  a  Study 95 

Ha  WIS,  Jobia,  Female  Education 95 

Ubdgb,  N.,  Schools  as  they  were 95 

Hbikbu  Fblix.  Public  lontractlon  In  Finland..  96 

HBLrBMSTBiN.  J.,  McdlsBval  UniTersities 95 

Hbmrt,  J.,  Common  Schools 95 

Hbnrt.  Josbph,  Philosophy  of  Education 95 

Hbmtsohbll,  B.,  Teaching  Singing 95 

Teaching  Drawing 95 

Hbbbert,  J.  F.,  Ponagoj^lcal  Views 60 

H  BBDBB,  Li fe  and  Bdncational  Views 95 

Heere-Cassel,  System  of  Public  Schools 25 

Hease-Darmstadt,  System  of  Public  Schools 96 

H ILL,  M.  D.,  Kolf irmatory  Schools 95 

Hill,  T.,  True  Order  of  Studies 95 

HiLLiABD,  G.  S.,  Boston  Public  Library 25 

BiLLuou.-B,  J.  A.,  Literary  Culture  in  Republics.  00 

Hints  and  Mu^hois  for  the  Use  of  Teaching 95 

HoDJXNS,  J.  Oburgb,  Education  in  Upper  (Auada  95 

HtJLBBOOK,  J.,  Bdncational  Labors  and  Portrait.  60 

The  American  Lv cen  m 95 

Holland,  System  of  Public  lui^tructloB 96 

II  ooD,  Tbokas,  The  Irtish  Schoolmaster" 95 

BooLB,  C,  The  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  1669 95 

HoFKiBS,  M.,  Educational  Labors  ana  Views 1  00 

HowB,  S.  G.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Lau ra  Brldff man 95 

HaxBOLT,  Wm.  Von,  Studies  for  Old  Ago 60 

HuBPBBET,  Hebam ,  Normal  Schools 95 

Common  Sch'Mtls  as  they  were 95 

Huntington,  F.  D.,  UnconscioBB  Tuition 95 

College  Prayers 95 

IluzLBT,  T.  H.,  Science  in  Schoola 25 

loNATitrs  LoTOLA^  Bud  the  Schools  of  the  Jesuits  95 

Illiteracy  in  the  united  States 95 

Ireland,  Biiglloh  Educational  Policy 95 

National  Schools 95 

Bodo wed  Schools.  95 

Uulventities 95 

luly,  Sytttem  of  Public  iDCtmctlon 25 

Revival  of  Clas<*icil  Learning. 60 

Medlnval  Uuivernltles 25 

Infant  School  and  Kindergarten 95 

Jacobs,  F.,  Method  of  Teaching  Lati n 95 

Jaootot,  L.,  Memoir  and  Method  of  lirstructlon.  25 

Jaxbson.  Mr*..  Social  Occupat  ions  of  Women. . .  2.'S 

Jabyis,  E.,  Misdirected  Education  and  loranity.  95 

Jbroxb,  St.,  EJucatlon  of  Daughters 96 

Jesuits,  Society  and  Schools  of  the 25 

Jbwbll.  F.  M.,  Teuchi ng  as  a  Profession 95 

Johnson,  Sa mukl.  Educational  Vievi  s 9 

Johnson.  W.  R.,  Bducniioiiul  Labors,  A  portrait  95 

Julius,  Db.,  Normal  Schooln  In  Prussia 60 

Kbbhah,  p.  J.,  Organisation  of  Irish  Sch'H>ls. ...  25 

Kindbrxann.  School  Ilt>form  in  Bohemia 95 

KucesBUBT,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait 25 

Knioht.  CHABLBii.  Bc  nom<ca]  Science 50 

KiRKPATRiCK.  B.,  BducaHoD  Im  Greece  A  Rorat\  95 

Kbt,  Josbph,  Pryi^ian  Schools 60 

KRdsx,  Life  and  Educational  Labors. 25 

Lalor,  J.,  Nature  and  Objects  of  Educatinn.  ...  25 

Lanoastbr,  Jos..  Memoir  and  MonitoriHl  Schools  95 

Lawbbnob,  a..  aiKt  Lawrence  Scientific  School. .  25 

Latin  L'tnguHge,  Methods  of  Teaching 60 

Lbioh,  E.,  Illiteracy  in  the  Unit'  d  States 25 

Lbwis,  Dio,  The  Now  Gymnastics 95 

Lbwu,  Saxubl,  Memoir  and  Portrait ^'O 

Lbwis,  T.,  Methndt*  ot  Teao  Irg  O  e-'k  and  Latin  25 

Lin dslbt,  Philip,  Meraoi  r  Hnd  Portrait 50 

Looks,  Johx,  Thoughts  on  Education 1.00 


Iionostrbbt,  Sehoo^B  as  they  were  Ib  Georgia. . .  95 

Ijoturop,  S.  K.,  W.  Lawrence  A  N.B.  Academies  96 

Li>wB.  Robbbt,  University  Studies 25 

LuwBLL,  John,  and  the  Lowell  Lectures 95 

LuTHBK,  Mabtin,  Memoir  and  Views  on  Educat.  60 

Lton,  Mart,  Principles  of  Mt.  HolyokS^eminacy  60 

Lttton,  Sir  E.  B.,  Studies  and  Conduct. 95 

Money,  its  Acquisition  and  Uses 95 

Ltourqus,  and  Spuian  Education 96 

Ltbll,  Sir  Chablbs  ,  Physical  Sciepce  in  Educast.  95 

Maoaulat,  Lobd  T.  B.,  Educational  Views 25 

Mansfibld,  B.  D.,  Military  Acad,  at  W(  s*  Point  95 

Hiwtoiy  of  National i  Land  Grants  to  Ohio. , ....  96 

Mabobl,  C,  Conversational  Method  in  Language  60 

Mabch,  F.  a..  Study  of  Bngll»h  Langnage 95 

Mabi a  Th bbbba.  El ucational  Rofi >rms * 5 

Marion.  GbnbbaLu  Free  Schools  for  Repabllcs..  95 

Mann,  Hobaob,  Memoir  and  Portrait . . .  / 60 

Lectures  and  Reports 6.50 

Teachers^  Motives 95 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 95 

College  Code  of  Honor 25 

Fourthof  July  Oration,  1849 95 

Mannal  Labor  Ib  Education 95 

Mason,  Lowell,  Memol  r  and  Portrait 60 

Mason,  S.  W.,  Physical  Exercises  in  School 95 

Masbon,  D.,  College  and  Self- Educat  ion 95 

Milton*s  Home,  Schooljand Colleere Edncation  95 

Mat,  S.  J.,  Educational  work,  with  Poi  trait ....  60 

Mathbw,  Ira,  Educational  Work  with  Portrait.  50 

MoCrib,  Dr.,  Universities  of  Scotland 95 

MoBlugott,  J.  N.,  Debating  in  School  Work. . .  95 

Mbibrotto,  Method  of  Teaching  Latin 85 

Mblanothon,  p..  Memoir  and  Eiiucatlona)  Woik  r  0 

Mettrey  Reform  iSchool,  Ri^e  and  Progress 26 

Mill,  J.  8.,  University  Studten 95 
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Defeat  of  the  Bill— Mr.  Faucett*i  Rewilutioo .- 768 

SCIBNCB  AMD  TUB  AeTB 760 

IL  Qubbn's  Collbobi  ahd  URivBEaiTY 773-708 

HiaTOEiCAL  Dkvblopmbnt 773 

Aim  at  Unsectarian  Higher  Eduoation 773 

Flan  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844 773 

Ectablithment  of  three Collegee— Grant  of  X100,000 774 

Annual  Grant  of  X31,000— Colleges  Opened  to  1850 775 

Grants  for  Libraries— Scholarships — ^Priies 775 

Umivkrsitt  Inbtitvtbo— Organisation  in  1857. 776 

Studies,  By-laws,  and  Regulations 776 

Objections  Considered — Religious  Opinions  Protected 778 

Results  of  the  System — Report  of  Commission  in  1861 770 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Opinion  and  Proposition  in  1873 783 

First  Blow  struck  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  by  Ultra  ProtesUnU 784 

LTbb  Collbob  at  Belfast 789 

Organisation  in  1874— Professors— Students 785 

Arts— ftledicine— Engineering — Law — ^Political  Economy 786 

President  Henry  on  United  Secular  Education 788 

S.  The  Collbob  at  Coee '. 780 

Collegiate  Suff  in  1874— Students— Scbolanhips 780 

Scholarships,  Eshibitioos,  and  Prises 780 

3.  The  Collbob  at  Galwat 700 

Organisation — Professorships— Students. 790 

Mr.  Gladstono— Haroooit— Faweett 700 

III.  Catholic  Univbesitt  op  Iebland 793 

HiSTOEICAL  DeVBLOPM BET 703 

ResulU  of  the  Penal  Legislation— Catholio  Disabilities 793 

Professor  Sullivan  on  University  Education 793 
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Memorial  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops ^ 705 

Gradual  Development  of  Catholic  Schoob 704 
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Govamoient— Facuhie*— Studants 799 
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L  Imtkosvctioii 801-819 

CollflgM  in  EnflMh  Univmity  OffgmntiAtioo 801 

Origin  of  CollagM  withia  UnivenHMt SIB 

1.  Experiance  ia  Parb^Navaiia    SorbooDa 80S 

8.  Tha  Collaga  la  LooTaia— Padafofia— Calkfina  Triliagoa 804 

3.Conagai  iBursm)  in  Garraany 80S 

Influenoa  of  tba  Scbisai  of  NomiaalMts  and  Baalials 8QS 

Establithmaot  and  Extanaion  of  Gymnaafa. 806 

4.  Collage*  in  EncUnd—paeuliar 800 

All  StudanU  eollaet  into  Community  nndar  MMna  ooa  Ragant 806 

Gradually  abaorb  all  Lodging-houMt,  Halb,  Uoapitali 807 

Univanity  eootral  paasi  to  tha  Habdoanadal  Maating 8Q0 

Domartic  Sida  of  UnivoisKy  Lifa 810 

Collegei  CoottnQatiooa  and  ModilleatioiM  of  Raligtont  Hooaai 811 

Corraetiont  of  tba  Evib  of  Lodging*— Prorinoial—Dioeeian 8n 

Collagai  tha 'Nations*  formally  Eitabliahad  and  Endowed 815 

lofloanca  of  CoUega  Blambanhip  oa  Social  and  Political  Life 8IS 

1.  THB  UFIYEBSnT  OP  OXFORD, 
n.  Gknkeal  y»w  or  OsoAinzATioK  and  RiBTOET.... 817-838 

The  Unlvanity  a  Fledaration  of  Con«cei 817 

Earliett  CollagM  and  Raligioai  HouMa 810 

Fridaawide  Priorj^-Innt  for  Studania  in  740 810 

Collegiata  Choroh  of  St.  Gaoiga,  and  Omdcj  Abbey 8S0 

Augnitinian  Oanoos— Doing  Aoitint 880 

Banadietina  Saniaary  for  Glooeartar  Abbey    tha  Priory  at  Durham 8S1 

King**  Hall  of  BratinhuM— St  Mary*t  Chnreh 89 

Sebool  Street— Pieeunnifl  of  axiating  Collagea 8SS 

Braaanoie-^Orial— UnlTartity 8SS 

ChrirtCboroh— Trinity— Wadham 8S3 

Hoitala  or  Llcanead  Lodging-hooaea— Early  Statute 8M 

AbuMS  growing  out  of  large  Congregations  of  Stodanta—St  Bcbolaitica**  Day 8SS 

Temporary  Ramedy  and  Protection  in  Raligioas  HouMt.... 8S6 

Mendicant  Order*  in  England — ^Franciicam 896 

Roger  Bacon — ^Educational  Work  and  View* 897 

Foundation  of  Collegiate  System  la  MartonCoUege 899 

Walter  de  Merton  and  Merton  College— Peculiarities  of  Statute* 899 

Development  of  Colleges— UniTenity—Balliol — Exeter— New  College 831 

Oriel— Queen**— Magdalen— Christ  Church— St.  John*s 833 

Study  of  Greek— Early  Greek  Schdan 836 

nL  UmvBRSiTT  Studibb  and  LiPB  BT  OzpoED  Gradvatbs 830-F80 

BuxPHEBT  Peidbauz — Cheist  Chuech,  1008-1609 830 

University  Lila— Bi*hop  or  Winchester**  Commissions 838 

Journey  from  London  to  Oxlbrd— Student**  Wayside  ExploiU 839 

Uuarral  of  two  ra*ident  Fellow*  and  Master*  of  A  rU 840 

Dr.  Good**  Interftraneo  with  tha  Ala  Houee,  ■  Split  Crow* 840 

Duchei*  of  Clarehind— Nel  Gwya~-Charle*  II 810 

Admiral  Voo  Tromp  beaten  at  his  own  Jtatioo* 841 

John  Locke  and  hi*  Ezpabioo  from  Ciiri*t  Church 848 

Thokab  Waetob 844 

Progress  of  Disccmtaot-^AdmiMioa  to  BanaOea,  1746 844 

Richard  NBWTOii^liartford  College,  1710-1753 847 

Expenses  of  University  Eduoatioo 847 

College  Ale— EnteitaiBBBaots  ftom  Cdmoaoo  Kitchen 847 

Four  Senior  Fellows  serve  as  Tutors  ia  SoeoeMion 847 

Revenue  of  Principal,  Tutor  Fallows,  Junior  Fellows 848 

Anders— 'Bedmakars—Pimyait ^^ 
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Laetanf— >DiipoUtioiif— Tbaorlat— DeolamatioM •... 848 

I         Trantlatioiu— EoffliibVeiM— NanmtioD 840 

BizSoteron  Leeturet— TetUmoaiam — Lttve 849 

Prineipal— Tutor— CbapUio—Caiechist^PmlteUir  849 

ApplicAtion  for  Favor,  RedicM,  ate,  to  be  writtoa  m  Sof  liah 850 

CantioD  Monay— Commoot  for  All — ^Room  Baot • •••  890 

Outgoiof  Taoant — Datrimeota • • • 8S0 

Discipline— Kaj  to  Gate  firaD  to  Principal  at  10  p.111. 850 

Scholan— Poitan— Butlors— Badnukan 850 

Colfte-bouMa— Cook-ahopa— Gladiatort— BopanUuioan.. 851 

Oxford  Alo—Marita  sunf  by  Warton 851 

Adam  Smith— BalUol  Collate,  1740-X747 852 

Strietoiaaon  UnWanity  Edueatioo  •. 853 

Bdwaeo  GuBOiT— Mafdalen  CoUaga,  175»-1753 801 

Collaga  Lift  in  tba  Univardty 881 

Bhaxkp— BalUol  CoUega,  184J-43 *• 80S 

Balliol  Bcholara— A  Ramaoibfanoa 80S 

Dk.  Paes— 61K  William  Jo»a— Dm.  LowTB... 8110 

Ertimationof  thairUoiTanity... ....•  870 

RoBKET  LowB— UniTaisity  College,  18s20-1843 871 

ClaBiic«l  EdocatioD,  taatad  by  a  new  Maatoremant 87S 

Ifathanoatics  axclndaa  Eatimation  of  Probabilities • 87S 

EzeassiTa  Study  of  Words— Latin  Versification 874 

Too  mnch  of  Ancient  History  and  Geograpby 870 

Deficiencies  of  a  Public  School  and  University  M^n .••••••  878 

Influence  of  Educational  Endowments  on  Choice  of  Studies. 880 

IV.  PkBBBKT  COBBTITUTIOir  and  CoKDXTIOH  op  TBB  UMlYBRilTT »..••   883-019 

I.  CORFOBATB  8TBTBM  AND  QOYBRNMBHT. • 883 

L  House  of  Congregation — Regents — Examiners — DegTaea  ....• 883 

8.  House  of  Convocation— Corporate  Action ,..•••• 883 

3.  Congregation  of  the  University — Legislation ••••••• 884 

4.  HebdomadalConneil— Members— Oflleial— Elected 884 

II.  OrnCBBS  or  TBB  UMIVBRiITT 880 

1.  Cbaacellor,  and  Viee-Cbancellor ••..  885 

5.  Senesoballus  or  High  Steward 880 

3.  Prootort— Election— Powers 885 

4.  Burgeasas,  or  Represeotativea  in  Parliament 885 

5.  Assessors— University  Court 885 

0.  Registrar— Admissions  of  Principals— Court...... ••••.••••  886 

7.  Public  Orator— Letters  and  Addresses.. 880 

8.  Masters  of  the  Schools  of  Examination 880 

0.  Moderators,  for  First  Public  Examination 

10.  Public  Examiners,  for  Second  Examination ..,, 

11.  Keeper  of  Archives,  Legal  Counsel,  iKc.,  Iio. .••••••  880 

ISl  List  of  Officers,  Professors,  Colleges,  Halls  in  1877 887 

in.  UMlVBBilTT  PROPB8iOR8HIP8,  PR0PB880Ra,  AND  TBAOBBR8 « 887 

1.  Title  and  Date  of  the  Foundation 887 

8.  Income  from  University  Funds 8S7 

3.  Income  from  College  Funds 887 

4.  Total  Income  exclusive  of  Residence 687 

IT.  COLLBOB  TUT0R8,  AND  PRIVATE  TUTORB 888 

Modification  of  System  of  Instrootioo— FroiaBsoia,  Public  Lectuns 888 

r.  UmVERBlTT  INBtlTUTlONB 880 

Bodleain  Library'>^Radcliffe  Library 880 

Clarendon  Buildings— Sbeldonian  Theater 880 

Ashmolean  Museum— Taylor  Institution... •..•*.. 880 

University  Galleriea— Museum— 43aidBn 880 

Arboretuin  and  Park— Ofaaarratoiy 880 

SefmooB  and  LectofaB...  •.....• •.......••••• • ••  880 
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limtoa 8Bi 

XChmiAPB»iuuwg9    BwmAtm 91 

Til.  Uhivbbsitt  db«ebm 8K 

▼m.  BZAMUATIOIIB  AMD  KXBECISU  fOS  DBttRBBfl BM 

L  Difiw  of  BttclMlor  of  Arte SB 

Ci).  ModOTBtiow— or  Pint  PabUe  BzanliMtioa ^ SB 

A.  P—mott    Balqoet»-BoolB»—T«Uiiion 8M 

B.  Honor^Beo— Book*— Papon » 8Bi 

(3).  CloM,  or  Boeood  Pnblie  EiAminatioM 8B 

DiTision  ioto  Behoob— doamea 8B6 

fleboolorClanio*— HoBon-^-niffaortBoaon 8B6 

Behool  of  Motbooiatiei— Hooon 8B6 

Behool  of  Notoiml  Beiooeoi— POM^Booon 8B6 

School  of  Uw  Bod  Modern  Hialory 8B7 

Befaool  of  Theolofy • W7 

^Dipooof  MBderof  Aits 8B7 

3.Pogioor  JB  Mnite— Roqoiieaientt  for  Doctor 9/7 

4.  DagMoi  io  CiTil  Uw^-SnbJMrla SBB 

5.  Dogioor  JB  ModieJoo—Two  EzBininBtions 8BB 

C  Dagfoei  in  Divlaitjr— Aeeomalotioa 8BB 

7.  DeeUrBtioo  oo  taking  Degraw 8W 

8w  Dogioor  to  Abwnt  PenoM 9M 

0.  DuroBi  by  Incorporation 9M 

10.  GoitaaM  on  Pionntation  Dayt 901 

(1).  I  nIvgnltjOfllcon— Chaneolloi^Proetori->EM|aife  Boadleo—Voigor 901 

(8).  Gtadnarw    Docton— Ma«ton— 'Bacholon 901 

(3).  Undorgradoatet— Diiinont  C^mmm 998 

Nobletnen,  and  Son  of  Noblemen— Gontlomeo  Commooew    Commoocn 9QB 

Serviton— Bible  Clorkff—Btiidonto  Unattaebod 9QB 

IL  Degree  of  Anoelato  in  Arte 90S 

Middle  CIbm  School  EzamlnatioBe 901 

18.  Oxford  and  Oambridge  Examination  Board.. 908 

IX.  UmTBRBITT  TBXMe— »bbs  A«1>  dubb 904 

Michaelma*— Hilary  or  Lent— Eartor— Trinity  or  Act 004 

Matricnlation— Examination— Adminioo  to  Degraet— Battery  Book 004 

X.  CoLLxexa  akv  halli OOS-OOB 

COTporateCharaetei^-Memberi— Buildingi 90S 

Head»-Titlee— Mode  of  Election— Sebolan 90S 

An  Sonlt—Bratenoee—Chriifr-CorpoeChrirti— Exeter 900 

JwM— Magdalen— Meitoo—New^-Oriel— Pembroke 906 

Qoeen*e— St.  John— Trinity— UnlTonity—Wadbam—Keble 907 

Halle— Magdalen— New  Inn— St  Albent— St  Edmnndt—SL  Mary 906 

XI.  COLLBOB  RBIIOBMCB  AMD  TAOATIOMS... 906 

Conditiont  of  Lodging!  in  diflbrent  Collegot— Length  of  Vacation 906 

XII.  DiBOIPUlIB— UMIVBEBITT  AHD  COLLBOB ...••  010 

Re<{nlrttmenti  by  Unirenity  Statute— Panishmenti 010 

OoliBgoCodei    General  Regnlations  common  to  all 010 

Special  to  oeitain  CoUegee— Unattached  Stadents Oil 

Xm.  COLLBOB  BXPXN8Bt--MBMBBRa.... • • 0I1-419 

PBymenti  to  the  Oolkf*  is  addition  to  Unl?«rrity  Fees 016 

Admission— Caution  Mooey-TnitioB  Pees    Ponants 0J9 
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2.     UHITEBSITT  OF  OAMBBIDGX. 

Pass. 

L  Ihiboduotiom • • • W3-*l« 

CAmbridftt—UniTenity  and  Tows 013 

UnWenity  Orgonintion— Officer*— Cbanealloi^-High  Btowud— E«pnMiitatiT«t. 915 

Cooocil  of  the  Senate— Sex  Viri— Examinen— ProfeMon 915 

II,  CoHiTiTunoM  AMD  Imstruction  IK  TUB  13tb  Cskturt 917-098 

1.  Univerellj  Offieeie— Chancellor— Regento 917 

Houie  of  Regents— Houe  of  Non-i^gents .., 918 

p,oo(oia_Beadel»— Scratalon— Tazon 918 

Papal  Recognitioo— Bishop  of  the  Diocen  made  Visitor 919 

a.  Earliest  UniTonity  Teaching.... • 919 

Grammai  Schools— TriTiuat—QaadriTiani '. 919 

Btodium  Generale— Nova  An— Sommaltt 090 

Course  of  Studies  for  the  Arts  Student 981 

Univenity  Chest— Universal  Begging 983 

Distinetion  Dress    Scholar— Bachelor— Master 988 

Baeheloiship  of  Arts— Sophister 988 

Disputations— Respoosions—Opponenoies ••• 9SS 

Pioctors— Posen— Supplioat 883 

Queitionist— Procession  to  the  ArU  School 883 

Determination— Standing  in  C^uadragesfma ; 883 

Inceptof— The  Great  Commencement , 984 

Vesperis— Incepting  Master— The  Regent  Father 984 

Pr«Taricatoi^-Suffioit— Non-regent 994 

Expenses  and  Dissipation  of  theOeiemony 085 

Incepting  for  Others— Annming  Expenses • 085 

Regent  Master  of  Arts— Lectures 995 

Cursor  and  Cursorie  Lecturing— Ordinary • 985 

Methods  of  Instruction— Analytical 960 

Aquina's  Commentary  on  Aristotle— Rnridanus ...•  996 

Uuestio— Pro  and  Con— Vice  of  Disputation.... 987 

Non-regents— Chaucer's  Poor  Clerk 887 

Requirsmeots  for  Degree  in  Theology 097 

Courses  in  Canon  and  Civil  Law— Courses  in  Medicine 038 

m,  UnvBEeiTT  Stvdms  ahd  SriTDSifT  Lirx 980-1008 

1.  Thomas  CRAHMKR—Plea  for  the  Poor  Scholars 980 

3.pROlfOTBRB   OP    GrBBK  LaJCOUAOB   AMI)  LiTBRATURB 030 

Erasmui — Pint  Reader  00  Greek  Grammar  1500 030 

Richard  Cokb — ^Inaugural  Discourse  as  Greek  Reader  at  Cambridge,  1510 031 

Sib  Thomas  Cbbkb— ^Tbe  Greek  Pronunciation  ControTorsy 938 

3.pROaRBB8   OP  SCIBNCB  AMD  RbaLISTIC  StUDIBS .......••••••  040 

Frajiois  LordBacom 040 

Dedication  of  &yte«tfa  Vtienm  to  Cambridge  University 040 

AdTaneement  of  Science— Foundations  for  Research 040 

John  Mi  ltob,  Christ  College,  1635-1638 053 

Cambridge  EHudiee— Discipline— University  Life ••... 053 

Private  Reading— Travel — Academy — Paradise  Lost , 870 

Sir  Isaac  Nbwtom— Trinity  College 871 

Mathematical  Studies— CoUege  Connection ,.  073 

Edmund  Hallbt , 878 

4.  Richard  Bbntlbt,  St.  John's  College 877 

Mastenhip  of  Trinity  College 977 

5. Thomas  Gray — Peterhouse  and  Pembroke....... ,....  083 

Alrzabdbr  Popk — Progress  of  Dullness 004 

Strieturssou  Univenities  and  Schools •••...•..••••....  005 

8.W1LUAM  Wordsworth,  St.  John's  College ..•••.  1001 

Ramioisoences  of  College  Residence  in  the  Prelude 1008 

7.  Alprbd  Tbhhtson, Trinity  College ,..  1010 

Lines  OB  Revbiting  Trinity  College 1010 
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aAMBUOAV  Brmuwn  at  TiimTT  Collbob lOIS 

CiAKUt  AtTom  BmirrsD,  1840-184S 1013 

nm  Inpi«HkN» of  Cunbridf*— Dsaj  Life 1013 

William  Etbestt,  106O-1888 lOiO 

A  Dttjr  with  »  PftotioiMr  of  Trinity 1010 

iV.  OaMBEIDOB  UlflTBBtITT  A«  IT  IB KB5-I06B 

L  COHBTITUnOB  FOE  eOTBENMBMT  AKD  IMaTBUCTIOM IQSS 

1.  LafitlBUTe  Braoeb— Tiw  8«i«t*— Coaneil 1<BS 

Ei«ootiT«Bnuieh— Ch«no«lloc^-Hifh  Stewird— Viee-GbaooeUor lOEU 

Commiiwry— Publie  Orator— Sex  Viri—R^fiitru»—AMenon 1086 

Proetoi»— Bfodonton— Boadlet— UniYenity  Mombon— E^yodioi 10B8 

S.  UoivoMity  Profonon  tod  Totoben 1027 

DatOBDd  Titio— flftlory 1087 

3.  UniYonity  ProBobonand  Laoturan 1087 

BenaoD*— Cbapol  florrieo 1087 

4.  Univonity  iMtitationt 1QS8 

Botanic  Goidoo—ObMrTBtory—MoMam 108B 

Libnry'-Sonato  Hoan 1098 

5.  UniTonity  8obdlanbi|»— PriiOf  and  Modab 10S8 

Fellowshipo— EzbibitioDs 1098 

0.  Mombon  of  DaiTenlty— Number  and  Rank 1089 

Boad— Follow*— Mwton—Doeton 1090 

Baohokm— 8cbolan~Pomiooon 108 

Siaan— Nott-eoUafiato  Btodonti 10» 

Resulta  of  Noo-eoUflf  iato  Syttem 1030 

7.  AoadomieOortUBMM    Rank 1031 

n*  Uhivbbbitt  DsaBBBa 1033 

Cooforrad  byOnoo  of  tho  flanato— Bufficat 1033 

1.  DagroM  in  Arta—Bacbalon  and  Maitera 1033 

Gonaral  Oonditiona— Matrioolationa t 1033 

CoUago  Raiidoneo  and  Ezamiuationa 1033 

Publio  UniTOiaitf  EzaminatioM 1083 

8.  Ordinary  Dafrae  of  Baobalor  of  Arta 10S3 

ProTioua  Rgaminationa    Canaral — 8paeial 1034 

AdmiMion— Prolaetoi'-BnAeat— aooitionlat 1034 

Prooaadingi  in  Coofragatloa .-.  1033 

Piootom— Baadlo— Vioa-Chanoallor 103S 

Protoetor,  or  Collap  Fatbar,  and  Baoior  Wrangler 1033 

CoUago  FUhar  of  King!,  Trinity,  BL  Jobn'a,  Ice 103S 

Older  of  Annonnoament— Wranglon— Baoior  Optimea,  Joniora,  fre 1035 

3.  Inoeptoia,  or  Maiton  of  Arta 1036 

4.  M aatan  and  Dootoia  of  Law 1036 

5.  Degraat  in  Divinity— Baebelor^-Doetor 1036 

6.  Dagraaa  in  Hedielno  and  Bnigary /. 1037 

7.  Dagraaa  in  Muaio— Conpoaition 1037 

8.  UniTortity  Local  Bzaminatiooi— daia  Liat 1037 

0.  UniTOiaity  Local  Leotorea 1038 

10.  Dagraaa  without  Reaidoooe 103B 

Honorary  Dagraaa— Condltiona 1038 

11.  OaMinony  of  Taking  Degraea 1030 

ni.  Public  EXAMiMATioMa  roE  Dbgebbb  abd  Hokoeb 1041 

L  CoUaga  Condltiona  for  obtaining  Degiae  of  Bachelor  of  Arta 1041 

Raaidonoa  Diaaaorod  by  Tama— Number 1041 

Beat  time  for  Entering  Oollago— Noo-collagiato  Btodonta lOtS 

iDcideotal  AdTantagea  of  College  Raaidonoa , 1043 

Mode  of  Admiaaion  to  a  Collage— PiOTiona  Examination 1044 

Membenbip  of  the  UniTonlty^MatrienUtion 1044 

Rooma— EqaipmeDt^Acadamio  Dreaa ,. , 1045 
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S.  CoiTsnity  Work ,.., 1045 

^      ProAMional  Laetam— Tatorial  Baadlngt 1046 

UDiTenitj  ExamfaiKtiom , 1046 

PraTioiit  Exam  ioations— Little  Go  or  Bmalb— For  the  Poll  Men 1040 

Firyt  Partp-Seeond  Part— Limitations 1046 

Reqairenenti  for  Honor  men  in  any  Tripoe 1047 

Bzaminatioot  for  Ordinary  Def  reei IO47 

Candidates  for  Honors— Single— General 1047 

Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Degrees— Two 1047 

Special  Examinations— Conditions 1048 

Theology— Snbjeots  embimoed 1048 

Moral  Seienoe— Moral  Philosophy — ^Political  Economy ]048 
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Austins,  Disputations  in  Augustinian  Schoob,  893. 
Austria,  Educational  Reform.  Maria  Theresa,  51),  519L 

Kindermann  In  Bohemia,  500. 

Von  Swieten,  Secondary  Scbcols,  519. 
Autobiographical  Sketch,  Schools  and  Teacheia, 

Barnard,  John,  Boston  in  1681,  08. 

Belknap,  at  Dover,  N.  H  ,  981. 

Coleman.  Bostua'1678,  71. 

Everett,  Boston  and  Dercheiter,  01, 1I& 

Channing,  G.  G.,  Newport  1800.  707. 

Franklin,  Boston  and  Phihulelphia,  401. 

Rowland,  Providence,  715. 

Webster,  D.,  Eariy  Life,  VS. 

Whelock,  Dartmouth,  977. 


Avocation  to  be  taught  to  every  perton,  31 
Ayliflb,  John,  Oxford,  Riot  in  1354,  895;  Aot,  981  • 
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Bache.  Mn.  Efauftb  Franklin.  411/73. 
Bachelor  of  Aru,  Baenl.iursata,  098. 

Oefamoaiet  an  1  E«ereM»,  913,  921. 
Bachelor  of  the  SuhA,  931. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Six  toleian  Laetuiea.  819. 
Bacon  Academr.  Colohe<icer,  Conn..  311. 
Bacon,  Ro;er,  Mem.iir.  Treatiteti  View*|  8S7. 
Bahrdt,  Dr.,  nn«l  R  wbow.  503. 
Baians  in  Srotoh  Uiilrervitiet,  678. 
Ball  aid  Bail-pl  tvm;,  OkI  and  New  fame*,  743. 
Balliol  Cille;^;  Pmntdation,  Re^ooreea.  831,  865.  90S. 
Balllol  Seho'an,  a  Reinembranee  bf  Shairp.  885. 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Edoentional  dutot,  1830,  30. 
Bampton.  Juhi.  and  Btni]iCon  Leelnras,  889. 
Bancor,  Me.,  Se'inoh  aid  (^minariea,  1830^  809. 994. 

Theol't^ical  8e>ninw.  ProTeMort.  99t. 
BafOUn  Educ  ttiiNMl  In^ittttso-N  in  1830,  9B3. 
Barben.  Cii  laife  and  I7niver«itf.  937. 
Barnard,  Hsurjr,  Eljciiional  Publieatiom,  945. 

Ameriein  Jonniai  of  Education.  15. 

Papera  fleleete  i  fntm.  ?rinB  Liit.  949. 
Barnard,  John,  of  .llnrMjhead.  Aulobiugrapny,  89w 

School  Lift)  nttd^r  Cbaever.  08. 

Harvard  Colle|^  in  I4M7, 70. 

Benefactions,  tloln  1 1  P<««ir  Studenta,  88. 
Barnard,  J'>hn,  of  Hidlev.  Dotiefnction.  147. 
Bamird,  Thum  is.  Teaeher  in  Snteni.  503. 
Bartiett,  St.  Gibrtel'd  Mission  in  Mexico,  23. 
Basedow  and  Rtichiw.  493 
BataTia  Republic,  6:H,  703. 

Bales,  Jmhttn,  a^i  I  .Muidebnrv  CuMsfe  in  1810, 300. 
Bateili,  Patella.  Oxford  MeiU  in  llnll.  847,  S&\ 
B.C.  L..  Bichdor  of  ("in!  mid  Cation  Law,  803. 
Beadle,  University.  liM,92l. 
Beardslejr,  Dr.,  L  IW  of  Pros.  S.  Johnson,  461. 
Bedmaker,  Oxford,  819.  014. 

Bees,  D->mestic  ecMKtinjr  driwn  from.  759. 

Beeeher,  B  Iwnrd,  I  i  ■  lis  College  in  1831, 337. 

Beeeher,  Lymai.  and  Lane  Seminirj.  33i.  , 

Beer  Co  le  and  (7ti!ic  mis.  CSermnn,  tUia. 

Beer  Duel,  ILerjun^cti.  6.16 

Belfast,  Qnee  is  Co  *e-,'e.  78.1 

Belknap,  Dr..  New  llamiisliire  Seh^*,  SRI. 

Bell,  Andrew,  anti  Bell  Chain  of  Eduenti  m,  6i9, 

Laurie's  Infiu^-irtl  Discourse.  I9i,  Odd,  690. 

Meiklejoh'i  nt  St.  Andrews.  Sii). 

Prupam-nt  nf  Instruction  for  1877.  609.  690. 
Bemooste  Hi  i|iter,  M««a-gmwn  heals,  641. 
Benedictine  Order.  4.  811.  827. 
Benefactio  is.  £.iucati  inn  I,  General  Policv.  880. 
Benefit  of  derj^v  nme  intda  1 1  Eoeles.  Courts,  8S0i. 
Benevolence  in  Trifles.  735. 
Bentley,  D  m  >ti«m  of  Book*,  Me<tdville,  396. 
Berkeley,  Geofe.  Dean  and  Bishop.  4,  461. 

Letters  to  Dr.  Jo'inson  of  Stmtford.  464. 

Scholarship  at  Yale  Cidiego,  464. 

Westward  the  Star  of  Empire,  4H0. 
Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virg  nin.  Pree  School,  55. 
Berlin  City,  and  Uiiiversitv  in  1863. 641. 

American  Student  at.  641. 

English  Report  on  Sfientifie  side,  930. 

French  Estimate,  941. 

Legal  Faculty  a-id  Lectures  In  1863,  6€3. 
Bermudas,  BerkeleT's  College  in  the,  461. 
Berwick.  Maine,  Academy  to  163».  391. 
Bethlehem,  Penn..  Momvtan  Srhool,  974. 
Beveridge,  J<din,  Philadelphia  C«illese,  1758,  480l 
Bible  as  a  Text-boidt  in  Schools,  iStf. 
Bible  Clerk,  at  Oxford.  903 
Bible  Class  in  Comnon  School.  108. 
Bigelow,  Jacfib.  Science  and  the  Arts,  591. 
Billing*,  R.,  Earlv  Teacher  in  D.irckeeter,  113.  IISL 
Binnev.  Horace.  Legnlity  of  Gire'rd's  Will,  601. 

Charity  and  Charitable  Trusts,  601. 
Bioeniphy  and  History.  931. 
Birthday  Feast  in  Ancient  Oreeoe,  737. 
BIrkbeek,  and  London  Mechanic  Institute,  438. 
Blacks.  Righto  t«i  Libertv  and  Ujht,  713. 
Blair,  James.  Blemoir,  58. 
Bloomingtim,  Illinois,  Colkige  in  1830.  337. 
Boarding  HooNi  for  University  Studeoto,  811. 


BoaidfOf  mand,  Coaatry  Sdioolniasten.  S7S. 
Boden  ^holarships.  Sanscrit  Literature,  890. 
Bodleian  Library,  Sir  Thomas  Bodiey,  Ozfofd, 
Bohemia,  Educational  Reform,  510. 
Bok^a  Uiiivenity«  Madd  fur  Glasgow,  673. 
Bonaventora,  Franciscan.  826w 
Bonifaeins,  or  Essays  to  do  Good,  Mather,  383. 

Franktin^s  indebtadnees  to,  303. 
Books  and  Libraries,  value  of.  3,  S35. 

Fnnk  in,  400 ;  Binhoose,  376 :  Webeier,  S3, 93S. 
Bo«loo  News  Letter.  407. 
Boston  Public  Sehoob  in  1830,  303. 

Latin  Grammar  Scbnol,  67,  80. 

Primary  Schoid  in  1896.  93;  1830,  303. 

Franklin's  Legacy  for  Medals,  434. 
Bourgeois,  Margaret,  Coi^ppm^ation  of  N6ti«  i 
Bowdoin,  J.,  and  BowdoHi  Collrae,  S94. 
Bor*,  Education  of,  in  Ancient  Oieeee,  737-754. 
Boyle,  Uo'i.  Robert,  Legacy  for  Indians,  98. 
Boxing  and  cross-examioatioa,  661. 
Braseooee  CoUege,  Brasintom,  8K,  906.  03L 
Brebeof.  Father  John  de,  Cbteebiam,  93. 
Brief.  Royal,  Authority  to  Uko  ap  Golleet^i 
Brinsk^,  J..  Coneolatioo  for  Grammar  Scbook.  44,  74. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Institutions  in  183Ql  3ia 
Brown,  Francis,  and  Daitmooth  Collie,  998. 
Brown,  Jtdtn  Carter,  Memoir,  337. 
Brown,  Nieh  das.  and  Bniwn  Uoivwihy,  311. 
Brown  Univeivitv.  31 1.  706,  711. 
Brown,  S  imiiel.  benefaction  to  Salem  in  1724,  103L 
Brownell.  George.  Frank 'ia's  Teacher,  403. 
BunleU-Cotttt's  Scholarships,  Geolagy,  891. 
BurgBsiBi.  Oxfird  members.  885. 
Bursa,  or  Hall  fjr  Students  in  Gommoy,  804. 
Burr,  Jtiaeidi,  and  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  399. 
BuU.>r,  B.  F.,  Elucati  mal  Davdopment  in  N.  Y.,  3aL 
Butler,  Henry.  Earlv  Teaeher  in  Doreheeter,  109. 
Bueiliditif .  H.,  Coileginm  Triliogue  at  Loovaia.  804w 
Butteries,  an-l  C<dl^(e  Domestic  E-onomy,  919, 935b 
Busy  Bodv,  Franklin's  Papers  in  1798.  411. 
Byfield.  »fais..  Female  Sehtiol  in  1H30,  305. 
By-Servijes,  Charities,  and  Liberalities,  8S0l 
Bulaeos,  Influence  of  College  System,  813. 
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Cabell.  Joseph  C,  University  or  Virginia, 
CabineU  of  Natural  Historv,  4,  353.  953. 
Caldwell,  I>r.^  Faculty  of  Chapel  Hill  C<dlese,  339. 
Cambridge  Univenity,  Property,  Income.  ttWi 

Colleges.  Income  and  Ex|ienditurea.  933. 
Campbel.  Thomas,  Rector  of  Glasgow  Univef«ity,696. 
Canadinn  I  id  tans,  French  Missions.  91. 
Canon  Law.  Study  and  Degrees,  646. 
Ca|>es,  W.  W.,  College  System  at  Athene,  7SB. 
Carhruhe  P.dvteebnical  School,  954. 
Cardinal  de  Vitrv,  803. 
Carthusians  in  England.  4,  836. 
Carnahan,  J.,  and  Fiscullvof  Nasaan  Hall,  N.  J.,  SX 
Card  plBving  at  English  Univetvities,  693. 
Castalii/s  Dia'o^ues,  303,  399. 
Catechism,  in  New  England  oae,  108,  153. 

Marther.  Richard,  108. 
Catechism,  in  Hart  Hall  or  College,  849. 
Catholic  Church  and  Bduoation,  175.  491. 

Missions  and  Schools  for  Am.,  Indians,  19,  S3. 
Catholic  Disabilities  in  Ireland,  793. 
Catholic  Univer<itv  of  Ireland.  8B3-800. 
Caution  Money.  Secarity  for  Pees  and  Bills,  830,  91S. 
Celibacy,  Eoforaed  oo  dnOege  Followft.  844. 
Chair  of  Education,  in  Scotch  Universities,  689, 6B8L 
Champlain.  Religiooa  Motive  of  first  voyage,  91. 
Chamberdekys,  and  Martinets.  8J7. 
Censor,  of  Unattached  Students.  Oxford.  708,  911. 
Center  College,  Danville,  Kt-.  i  i  1837,  335. 
Chancellor,  University,  Oxford,  835l 
Chancellor  Prises,  Oxfoid.  Composition,  831. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  Hej|ier  of  American  CoHestes,  48Sw 
Channing,  George  G..  Reminiseeneet  of  Newport,  Ti 

Sehoob,  Teaeherv.  Books,  708. 
Channing.  W.  B.,  Labor  and  Culture,  934. 
Cbarlottesvil!e,  Va.  University  In  1830,  333. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Sehotd,  and  CoHego  in  1830^  33iL 

Coatribatioo  to  CoUega  in  FUl.,  4891 
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CbarlMlowii,  Han.,  Eftrtiait  Fiw  Bebool  io  IMS,  1S7. 

Harvard  Grammar  dchool-buusa,  390. 
Charity,  a  Cbrutian  Vtrtoa,  tfOl. 
Ciiarity  and  CbariUble  Tniats,  Legnl,  004. 
Chartan,  Collogv  and  IJnivenity,  133. 
Chantoy's  Prirata  Hall,  Oxfoid,  008. 
Charity  Sehnob.  Early  American,  300,  438.  400. 
Chaunoey,  Charles,  Preeident  of  Harvard  College,  135. 
Chauneey  Hell  School,  Button,  in  1830.  305. 
Cheerer,  Ezekiel,  MaBterahipof  Bocton  Latio,  105,391. 
CheniiHry,  Early  ProreMorBhipa.  4,  887. 

Promifieoee  in  German  Univenitiei,  940. 
Cheshiie  Epiaeopal  Academy,  Conn.,  31S. 
Cheverut.  John,  Mtaaionaty  and  Cnidinal,  Oil. 
Chriet  Church  Collem.  Foundation,  Reaouroea,  000. 
Chryaokxaa,  Greek  Tenohiog,  and  Grammar,  090. 
Church,  Alonao,  and  Faeultv  of  Georgia  Uni.,  334. 
Choioe  of  Frienda,  790;  StudieR,  799 ;  Wife,  790. 
Childhood.  Ptaahy  of  Nefleoted.  303. 
Christian  Knowledce  Society,  Dr.  Bray  in  1007,  930. 
Chriatian  Charity,  Characteriatica.  800, 799. 
Christian  Brothers,  School  in  America  1737,  93. 
Chriatian  Sabbnth,  under  Girard's  Will,  Webster,  613. 
Christ  Cbureh  Belle,  Ton  of  OxfonU  891.  890. 
Christ  Church  Coliem,  Foundation.  Resooreea,  835,900. 
Church  Goinjt  and  PuUio  Worship,  738. 
Cicero,  cited,  477, 875. 

Cincinnati,  EJehools  and  Education  in,  1833.  338. 
Circuitiof,  Ouins  Austins,  Collector,  033,  091 
Cistercians  at  Oxford,  893.      ,     >* 
Cities,  Peculiar  dangers,  909: 

Flans  of  School-houses  fur,  950. 
Citiaenship.  University,  941, 033. 
CMii^Uon  of  Amrricag  ladiana,  17-39.  fST:- 

Spanish  efforts.  17 ;  Fieneh,  90 ;  English,  94 ;  Am., 
Civil  Engineering,  Courses  for,  950. 
Civil  Law.  in  Gernaa  Universities,  040. 

English  Universities,  Oxford,  808. 
Civil  Service,  Basis  of  Appointments  to,  44Ql 
Clap,  Lucy,  Teacher  in  iMrchester,  115. 
Clap,  PrMidentof  Yale  College,  470. 
Claie  College,  Property,  Income  and  Ex|ienditure,  039. 
Chirke,  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Northampton,  091. 
Clarendon  Press  4iid  Baihiing.  Oxford  8Btl. 
Clus  and  Pass  Examinatiunt.  Oxford,  818,  805. 

Time,  Candidates,  Public  Examinations,  805. 
Class  List  or  Clusmen,  published  in  Calendar.  805. 
Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  and  Language,  1. 

Supremacy  in  English  Schools,  618. 

Aasiated  by  Uws,  671, 688. 
Clero,  Laurent,  American  Asylum,  310. 
Cleify,  Fitness  and  Chiims  for  Edueational  work,  500. 

Exclusion  from  Girnrd  College,  000,  000,  Oil. 

Irish  and  Irish  Schools,  704. 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Hamilton  College  in  1830,  313. 
Clover^leaf.  a  SoehU  Reading  in  German  Uni^  059. 
Clubs  for  Literary  Improvement  of  Members,  437,  439. 
Coach  and  Coaching,  Private  Tutors  and,  061,  801. 
Coflbe  and  CofTee-^ioases  at  Oxford.  850. 
Cogswell,  J.  G..  RoDod  Hill  School  in  1830,  304. 
Colet,  Dean.  Study  of  Greek,  83a 
Coleman,  William.  Franklin's  friend,  430l 
CoUage  and  College  Svstem,  801-^10.  [810.  887. 

Development  into  places  of  Study  and  Instmetioa, 
College  Associations,  Social  Power,  684,  811. 
College  Life,  English  and  Scotch  eontrasted,  083. 
Collages  and  Halb  in  English  Universities,  801, 890 
College  Tutor,  Expansiuo  of  Fellowship,  800. 
Colleges  in  United  SUtes  la  1830,  993^  m 

Maine,  393;  New  Hampshire.  990;  VeruMmt,  300. 

Mamaehusetta.  307 ;  Conneetieut,  319 ;  R.  L.  311. 

New  York,  313 :  New  Jeiaey,  383 ;  Penn..  395. 

Virginia,  331 ;  North  Carolina.  339;  Georgia,  334. 

Md..  338 ;  Dis.  of  Col.,  390;  Abu,  Louisiana.  335. 
Collins,  LibraiT  Association  in  R.  L,  in  1730,  705. 
Colonial  Legislation  raspecting  Schools,  Mass^  50. 
Colored  ChildreB.  Taught  gratia  in  Newmrt,  710. 
Columbia,  District  of.  Schools  ia  1830,  380. 
Columbia,  (Kings)  College,  N.  Y..  390. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  College  ia  1830^  333. 


Colombian  Colkge,  Die.  of  C.  in  1830, 880. 
Colupibian  Orator.  700. 
Comitia,  Majora  et  Minora.  091. 
Commandments  and  Lord's  Pmyer.  707. 
CuaoMffloration  Day  at  Oxfoni,  094. 
Commencement  Exercises,  Oxford,  081. 
Commenoemeot  at  Harvard  ia  1649, 141. 
Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  Ineeptor,  091. 
Commerce,  History,  to  be  taught,  Franklin,  444. 
Comenius,  Proposition  to  bring  to  Harvard,  135. 
Commoner,  ia  Hartford  Collate,  650. 
Common  Sense,  Rarity  and  Value,  Wiit.  736. 
Common  Schools  in  U.  8.,  in  1830, 981-338. 
Commons  Living  io  Collete,  850.  [ASOl 

Putting  out,  a  penalty  850 ;  Standing  to  Commoaa, 
Competitive  exa  niuation.  Military  Service,  300. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford.  619. 
Comradeship,  College,  Salutary,  800. 
ConeonI,  Mass,  Aleott,  Emeison.  935. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Count  Rumfurd,  504. 
Conduct,  Advioe  by  men  Eminent  in  Aflkiia,  I. 

Edwards,  791,  787.  Jeffenon.  574,  548. 

Franklin,  733.  Mather,  384. 

Oastoi,  551.  Raleigh,  7S0. 

HiUhouse,  300.  Wirt,  735. 

Conferment  of  Degrees,  Ceremony  at  GOttiogen,  068. 
Congregation,  HesM^pf,  Oxford,  883. 
Congregation  of  the  (Toiversity  of  Oxford,  884. 
CoogregatipAiilisU,  Colleaes,  ia  1830,  991,  314. 
Connecticut,  Schools  amlEduoatioa  in  1830,  311. 

Elementarv.  311;  Academiea,  319;  Collegea,  315. 

Female  Bnucotion  and  Schoola  before  18WI^  373. 
Coonington  Prixea,  Classics.  Oxford.  801. 
-  ^Constitution  of  the  United  Stataa,  496,  480. 
Constitutions  respecting  liisiraetion,  Loyola,  165. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Paris,  437. 
Conversation,  Iitstruotion  bv.  Aleott,  835. 
Conversational  Method.  490. 
Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospel,  !S31. 
Convocation,  House  of,  Oxfwd,  883. 
Cooperative  Studv,  younger  with  older  atndeata,  040. 
Cootes,  English  Schoolmaster,  79, 101. 
Cooper.  Mvles.  Columbia  College,  458.  [STS. 

Goukery,  Art  of.  Count  Rumford,  labors  to  improve, 
Co|ieltind.  Patrick,  First  Free  School  in  Virginia,  43. 
Cork,  Queens  Cullece,  Faculty,  78J. 
CorporaU  feature  of  Universities,  941. 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Resources,  Expenses.  000,  831. 
Coametes,  or  Rector  of  C«i;iege  at  Athena,  765. 
Ooatume,  Academic,  Oxford,  901. 
Cotton,  John,  131,  14a 
Coursing  in  Lent,  Wall  Lectures.  893L 
Courtesies.  Benevolence  io  Trifles,  TVS. 
Co4t  of  thrae  yenrs  courM  at  Oxford,  006,  918. 

Admission,  ruition,  Rent  and  Fumituia,  006,  013. 

ServanU,  Fees.  Subscriptions.  008,  019. 
Creancers.  Guardian's  of  Noblenaen's  sons  at,  834. 
Crosby,  Nathan,  First  half  century  of  Dartmouth,  977. 
Croxars  Fal>les  and  Stories  for  children.  445. 
CuUick,  John,  Trustee  of  flonkin's  Bequest,  145, 153. 
Culture  and  Literatura,  in  a  Renoblie.  MO. 
Culture,  an  End  of  Education.  lAOrie.  906. 
Cumberland  College.  Ky..  ia  1830,  335. 
(Curriculum  Vitae,  005. 
Curris,  Ernest,  as  a  Lecturer,  636. 
Curtis,  Abel,  Compend  of  Bntlish  Grammar  1770,  870. 
Cotter,  Timothy,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  458. 
Daboirs  Arithmetic,  700. 

Daily  Routine,  Individual.  Examples,  Romford,  563. 
Daily  Routine  of  College  Requirements,  648, 663,  OlOl 
Debating  and  Debating  Secietiea,  166. 
Debta  of  Undeifraduatea, 

Declaration  of  Assent  to  30  Articles  at  Oxford,  000. 
Declamation,  Co  lege  Exercise,  848. 
Degrees,  Original  Signiflcance,  and  Exercises,  608. 
Degrees,  Feea,  University  and  College,  Oxford,  904. 
Degreee  in  Medicine,  Oxford,  800. 
Degrees  in  Theology,  Early  Requirements,  037,  808. 
D^rees  in  Civil  Law,  Oxf.»nl,  aiS 
Degreee  ia  Mosie,  Oxford,  897. 
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DtfTMi  in  Arta«  OmMot  and  M Mtor,  Osfoid,  888. 

Timw  for  Admiwion  in  eaeb  y«ir,  8ML 

Conditiooa.  Retidenoc,  Btandinf,  fiimRNaatioat,803. 

Ratidflfioe.  Term*  from  M*tnaoi«tion  for  Da|rM»8W. 

EzBmiDBtio'W.  Raspontiom,  fiist  PobUe,  mH, 
Little  Go.  Proctor,  Oimt  nnd  WntlM.  883. 
Moderationt  or  Pint  Pnbbe,  Svfc)*^  Mr  tmm^  888.' 
Sobieeu  r«ir  HooorByOiMBiity  ami  auality,8M. 
Chn  or  Soeo  id  PuUie  Kxaniontion.  8i)St. 
Divisian  of  Honor  mm  in  alniw,  Mode,  88ft. 
Clattici,  MatheiMlioi;  Natoml  Boi«Baa,888k 
llmlaro  HMtonr,  1a w,  Thaoiofy«  8I>;. 

Maaur's  Dma,  Taan  of  Standiiig*  687. 
Dana  School,  Earlr.  m,  707. 
DartQMNith,  Earl  or,  Dboatioo  to  Moor'a  Sehoolt  987. 
Dartmoolh  Cuilafa,  Earlv  Hiatury.  St77, 887. 

0tttdant  Life  io  171M.  887. 

Webrtar*t  StudanI  Lifo.  1797- 1800^  9S&. 

Pre*.  Wheelock's  Narratire,  877. 
Dark  Cloiet,  the  Terror  of  Littio  Ohildraa  707. 
Davit,  Emenoo,  Principal  of  We«tAeM  Aeademj,  804. 
Davy,  Sir  Hamphrer,  and  Co  int.Rumftiid,  584. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  and  PaouKy  of  Yale  CollMe,  1830, 314. 
Deaf  and  Dumh.  Initilutiont  in  liOO.  216,  382,  MdL 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  883. 
Dacalofiie  of  Praetieal  Lifk  Jufciiun.  548. 
D'lvenoia,  and  Academy  of  Geoera,  536^ 
Delawaio.  Bdoeational  InrtilutioM  in  18J0, 888. 
Democracy,  American,  Stienfth  »id  Danger*,  373L 
Democratic  featuiea  of  Ancient  Univenitia*,  813. 
DemafOfQe,  Picture  of  an  American,  5M. 
DeoMMthene*,  in  Miramia  Cuil^^,  477. 
Demy*,  or  Half,  Pelkiws  at  liafdalen  Coltefe.  834. 
Denominatieaal  iMtitutioo*  alMut  1830, 98»-340. 
Derry,  N.  H.,  FVmnIa  Academy  in  I8J0,  885. 
DeToiifiila,  OrifinalStatuie*  of  Baliiol  CoBefS,  831. 
Detriment*,  Allowance  fur  damaie  to  Pumitnre,  890u 
Derelopins  School.  Object*  and  Condition*,  8S& 
Dewey,  Che*ter,  Berkanbe,  Gymnatiom,  3I& 
Diekinaon  Collen, Carli*le,  few,  in  MSaO,  »&. 
DidaeUc  Method  of  Tsaehinf,  884. 
Didan,  Regohis  of  Oifonl  in  1787,  818i 
Dienatmldchen,  the  German  Btiident**  gyp.,  888L 
Dilifraoe  io  Btody  and  Work,  440.  558. 
Dil worth**  Sehoitl  B.ioks,  78, 153,873. 
Uiageneum,  and  Ptobmaeom,  at  Atheo*.  788. 
Dio^ne*.  as  a  Tocher,  748. 

Diaetpline,  by  Bncouraferoent  rather  than  Pun.,  304. 
Diaeipline,  Univenity  and  Colkfe,  810. 
Diaputations,  Co:l«^.  848. 

Diatriet  Schools,  of  Maasaebuaetta,  Law.  88.        [387. 
Diatrict  of  Coliunbia.  Edncational  InatitutioQa»  1830, 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge^  Maaa.,  300. 
Diversifieatioo  of  iodoalrie*,  Oberlin,  18iK 
Doctor,  Oegraea,  81& 

Doer  and  Doin^  of  Good,  Ptanklio.  .388.      [833.  850. 
Dop,  and  other  honlinf  peta,  excluded  from  College, 
Doing  Anatina,  DiapnIatiiMisapad  Aagu*tinlen*ea,  883. 
Doing  Generab,  Diaputation  in  Liiffie  and  Ethica,  815. 
Domestic  Economy  of  Collegea,  Goat  uf  Livinf  ,  818. 
Domeatie  Side  of  UaiveaattyLifii^  683»  088^  811. 
Dominicans  in  England,  i,  888. 
Dons,  Univeriity  Authoritiea,  044. 
Dorcheater,  Maaa.,  Eariy  Grammar  Seho  ^L  10& 

Eariy  School-booka^  Scboul-bonaea.  Teaeheis,  708. 
Dove,  David,  Schoolmaater  in  Phil.,  475,  488i 
Dover,  N.  H.,  Ifehonb  prior  to  Idua  881. 
Drawing.  School  loairuetion  at  Athena,  750l 
Drsaa,  Academical,  OOcial,  801.  [881. 

Dieox,  Henry,  Rector  of  Enumian  GranMMr  Scliool, 
Drugf  iat,  and  Pharmaeeotical  Chemiatry,  853. 
Duane,  William  J.,  Giraida  Will,  800. 
Dublin,  InatitutivD  of  Science  and  Arts,  788. 

Univeraitv.  Trinity  Gollefe,  5, 13. 
Duebem  of  Cleveland  at  Oifoni.  1647, 840. 
Dummer,  Jeremiah,  Serviee*  to  Yale  College.  458.  470. 
Donster,  Henry,  President  of  Harvard  CoTleae.  130. 
Duriiam  College,  Benedictine  Semtnanr,  Oxford,  831. 
Doat  and  Aahcs,  Early  Benefactor  to  College,  37.  45. 
Dwight,  Sereno,  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwnnla.  7^1. 
Dwif ht,  T.,  Girb  in  Acad.,  at  Graenfield  Hill,  974. 


Eariy  Behool  Books  in  New  En^bnd,  101,  KI6, 1S5L 
Eastoo.  Penn.,  Lalhyatle  College  ia  1830. 387. 
Eaton.  Nathaniel,  HarranI  Collaga.  13U. 
Ecclesiastica,  Exclusion  ftom  Girasd  CuBege.  80a 
Eecleaiasticnl  Law,  Lectmcs  at  Gdltiaaen,  827. 
Eoooomics,  or  Domestic  Training  of  Wiamen,  755. 
Edinbwgh  University,  874. 
EdgehiU.  N.  J.,  Semmaty  in  1830.  39SL 
Educeti^i,  Detined.  900,  908.  923 

Aflaneies  and  Proeessea,  905, 980. 919. 

Hiatory,  889.  880.  LimitationB.  917. 

Science,  804.  IntellectiMl.  919. 

Art,  880,  880.  iEslheticai.  913L 

Power  and  Scope,  988,  917.  Practical.  9U7. 

Vukuea,  374.  Inlhat  and  Primary.  8. 18.  187. 

Tbeoiy  of  Pbileaopby,  888, 808.  Elemea.,  914. 988t 

Physical,  915, 751.  Secondarv.  914. 

Moral  and  Relifious,  919.  Sop.,  873, 768, 881. 

Educated  Claaa,  in  a  Ueaaocncy.  Hilihooae.  374. 
Edwaida.  B.  B..  880. 

Eduoitt'o  ml  Instittttiooa  in  U.  8., 
Edwarda,  Jotiathan,  Memeir.  79L 

Besulntions  fur  a  Holy  Life.  794. 
Ef  vpt,  Anrient,  CtiB»;^ared  w8h  Gieeee,  378l 
Eldoo  Law  Scbolaiship,  Oxfoid.  800. 
Electricity.  Franklin'*  Dbcovetfes  In.  414. 
Elementary  Schools  in  the  United  Statsa  in 

Maine.  »1 ;  N.  H.,  985;  Vu,  288;  Maaa.,  308. 

R.  L.  310;  Conn..  311 ;  N.  Y..  418;  N.  J..  398. 

Penn.,  384;  Del.  388;  Lk.  of  C..3S9;  V«. 

N.  C  339;  S.  C.  .138;  6a.,  338;  Alt.,  334. 

Mis*.,  334  :  Florida,  335  ;  Loais ,  335 ;  Ky.,  33Sl 

Mtasottri,  338;  III.,  338;  lnd.,337;  Obitt,33B. 
Eliot,  John,  Labor*  lor  the  Indians,  95,  991  388. 
Eliot.  Hiatory  of  Harvaid  College,  198. 
El  iquenoe,  van  dar  Palm, 848, 800. 
Ellis.  Geof)^,  Life  of  romit  Ramlbad,  561. 
Einenon,  George  B.,  Female  School  in  1830^  304. 
Enoerson,  J.,  Teacher  in  Dorehealer.  102. 
EmersoQ,  Ralph  W..  and  A.  Branson  Afeott,  SVL 
Emeraon,  Nicholas,  Teacher  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Encaenia,  or  Oomnieroiiration  day,  Oxford,  884. 


Hits,  by  praise  and  lewards,  384. 
Encoytle,  or  Pick-a-back,  Leap-frof.  Grecieii.  741 
Endowments.  Educational  in  U.  8.,  in  1830, 991-; 

English,  Unequally  applied,  need*,  881. 
Engineering,  Civil,  Ctmrsesof,  788;  Zurich,  958. 


England,  Territorial  and  Moral,  379. 
English  Law,  in  Belbat  Qneena  CnHege,  767. 
English  School.  Plan  by  Franklin  in  n4».  44& 
Engliah  Scho«>lmastsr,  American  Edition,  CooCa^  lOL 
Efihippaa.  Birth  Feast  of  Greece,  737. 
Epitapha,  Franklin  448;  Je8brsoa  S3& 

Romford,  583 ;  Olierlin,  189. 
Epostrakiamos,  or  Dneka  and  Drakes,  in  Greece,  741. 
Eppa,  Daniel,  Grammar  Master  in  1878^  88,  100. 
Essays  to  do  Good,  Mather's  BiM  of  Paiticalan,  387. 
Estate^  Oara  of,  Raleigh*a  Advice.  731. 
Etheeea  Eleroenta,  Johnaon,  used  by  Franklin,  445. 
Ethical  Life.  The  Formal  and  Reel  of  Edueatioa,  913. 
Euripides,  cited.  73& 
Everett,  Edward,  a  Derahmter  awv,  118. 

Infloence  of  Dorchester  on  Conn.,  and  Cenryia,  118b 

Reminisoeneee  of  Boston  Latin  School,  8L 

Value  of  a  Public  Librarv,  88. 
Everett,  Oliver,  Teacher  and  Pastor,  117. 
Evelyn,  Tftrrae  FiKos  in  180Bi  818. 
Ewald,  Lecturer  at  GOUingen.  917  (839,  806. 

Exeter  dllege,  Oxford,  Wmndatien.  Bndowmeota, 

Expenses  8>r  Servaats  and  general  eharflea, 
Exeter.  New  Hamnahira.  Phillipe  Academy.  983, 991 
Examinations,  Oxford  Sjrstem,  818. 
Exceeding*,  in  Butteries,  et  Christmes.  8G0l 
Expenses,  Universitv  and  CoUagOb  Oxford,  819. 
Expulsion,  in  College  Disoipline,  884. 810. 
Facalty,  of  a  Univeraitv,  Gernmn.  949:  fsis. 

Functions  919;  AdministratMn  949;  Instraefion, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.^Friinklin,  734. 
Farrar.  Nicholas,  Bequest  in  lOO  for  Virginia,  38. 
Faraday.  Michael,  and  Rnval  tnstitation.  585. 
Fathar,  Senior  Rflfent  in  University  Act,  891. 
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Faaohet,  Abbe,  Bal«gy  on  Franklin  in  Parit,  430. 
Fawcett.  Prof.  Galway  aueen*  Coltcm,  791. 
Feileration  of  Colkra  in  Eogliah  Univenitiea,  617. 
Fees,  Univenity  and  Collegn, 

Oxford,  UnivMiity  and  Colbgn,  90i.  908, 919L 

German  Univenities.  345^  iM, 

Gemwn  Scientific  Schoob,  SSd. 

Advantafet  of  this  mode,  Adam  Smith,  883. 
Felbiger,  and  Rochow,  500. 
Fellows,  and  Felk>w«hi|w,  Oxford,  985. 

Influence  of  Endowments,  Gibbon,  861,  863. 
Ferule,  used  on  bead  and  feet  as  well  as  bands,  79. 
Felt,  Joseph  B.,  History  of  Salem  Schools,  97. 
Female  Teaclieis,  Enrlj  Examples.  115.  [S37. 

Female  Edoeation  and  Schools  in  U.  S.,  prior  to  1800t 

Hinto  by  Franklin  733 ;  JeflbrMNi  548 ;  Soeratos,  758. 
Vives,  341 ;  Wirt,  735 :  Woodbridce,  S73. 

Special  Sehoob  about  1830,  S»9-390. 
Filial  Doty.  Examples,  Edwaida,  796;  Franklin,  404. 
Fisk.  Wilbur,  and  Faculty  of  Weslevan  Uni.,  313. 
Flatterers,  Daugef  and  Avoidance  oC  730. 
Florida  Indians,  SpnnisJi  Missions^  18. 
Flogging,  as  a  School  and  Collefe  Puoisbment,  0,  394. 
Foreigners,  assimilated  by  Native  Sdiuois,  475. 
Foreign  Students,  in  Gernmn  Universities*  631, 635. 
Fowie,  John,  Teacher  of  Count  Rumlbiri,  561. 
Franciscans  in  England,  Roger  Bacon,  896. 
Franck^,  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  §58. 
Fnnck6,  Collegium  PieUtis,  391. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.  Memoir,  401-448.  . 

Autobiagrapliy,  401 ;  Business  Lifr,  41L 

OScial  Service  to  SUte  and  Country,  414,  43L 

Ideas  of  an  English  Sehool  in  1749^  440. 
Studies  for  an  Academy,  445. 

Advice  to  his  Dauj|htor,  733. 

Correspondence  with  Dr.  Jcjbnson,  of  Stratford.  466. 

Last  Will  and  Bequest,  to  Boston  and  PhiU  4^5. 
Condition  of  Funds  left  in  1876, 437. 

Albany  Plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies,  415w 
Franklin  Medal,  Boston,  9S.  435w 
Franklin,  William.  411.  4l7. 
Franklin's  Stove,  in  1741,413. 
Free  School,  Early  Form  of,  in  N.  Eaglaad,  55-1S5. 

Boston,  Latin  School,  55. 

Salem,  Town  School,  97. 

Dorchester,  Town  Grammar  School,  lOdL 

Bozbury,  The  Free  School,  Latin  and  fcea,  191.  ' 

Cbarlestown,  Town  Grammar.  197. 

IpswicR,  Watertown,  Newbury,  ISH, 
Free  or  Charity  School.  397, 474. 
French  Revolution,  Influence  on  Holhuid,  668. 
,  French  Missions  and  Schools  for  Indians,  91-43. 
'  Friibeig,  Mining  AeaderojTf  Saxony,  951. 
Friday,  Closing  Exercises  in  n  Newport  School,  707. 
Frideswide,  St.,  and  Priory,  Oxford.  819. 
Friend's  Boarding  School  R.  I.,  311.  709.  719. 
Fmitlands,  Labor  and  Culture,  Aleott,  934. 
Frybnrg.  Maine,  Academy  in  1830, 5291. 
Fuller,  John,  Charity  in  Royal  Institution,  585. 
Funeral  Discourse,  an  Act  of  Justice,  38S. 
Funds  for  Educational  Purposee,  909-333. 

Influence  on  choice  of  Studies,  ISS,  889. 
Future.  The  Teacher  of  the,  91& 
Fox,  George,  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  709k 
Gabriel  Mission,  St.,  in  Mexieo,  90. 
Gains,  Institutes,  651,  653. 
Galtaudet,  American  Asylum  in  18361,  316. 
Galway,  Queens  College,  783, 790. 
Gamhier,  Ken^n  College,  1^0,  337. 
Games  for  Children,  in  Ancient  Graeee,  730. 
Gardening  and  Agricnlture,  taught  at  School,  444. 

Oberlin.  184 ;  Kinderman,  510. 

Count  Rumford's  EAirts  in  Bavaria,  579. 
Gardiner,  Maine,  Institute  hi  1630,  90S. 
Garrick,  David.  Aid  to  American  College,  488. 
Garrisons,  Converted  into  Sehoob  of  Instivotioo,  571. 
Gaston,  Addms  to  Collafa  Students,  551. 
Wnming  against  Disunion  iu  1839.  558. 
Gataker.  Dr..  Education  in  Virginia  in  1657,  55. 
Geneva,  N.  Y..  College  in  1830.  318. 
Geneva,  Switnerlaod,  Migration  of  Prafosaoia,  580^ 


I  Genius  of  the  Plaee,  Lreal  and  Penonal,  870. 
Geology.  Earliest  Professonhips,  887,  915^ 
Geoige  III.,  Benefactions  to  Anserican  Collegee.  486. 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Catholie  College  iu  1830.  399. 
Georgia,  Early  New  England  Settlement,  190. 

Decision  and  Action  as  to  Independence,  ISO. 

Bducaiiooal  Institutions  in  1830,  333. 
Elementary,  333;  Academies,  333;  College,  334. 
German  Lecture  System,  637,  646. 
German  Science  TeachiiigJM7. 
Geman  Stoves  or  Oven,  &7, 
German  Student  Life,  Hart,  688. 
German  Univanity  Town,  945, 695. 
German  Universities,  International  riew,  341, 949, 695. 
Gersoo,  Choaeellor.  Supremacy  of  the  Univeisity,  815. 
Gettysbuwb  Theolog ioal  Seminary  in.  1830,  396. 
Gibbon,  Klward,  Autiibiography  at  Oxford,  8C1. 
GiflunI,  John,  Benedictine  College  at  Oxfoid  SiL 
Gilbertines  in  England,  7,  9». 
Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Academy  in  1830, 908. 
Giraid  Coliege  and  ito  Founder,  503^18. 
Girard,  Stephen,  Meaaoir,  503. 
Girard,  Stephen's,  Will,  Provisions,  601. 

Binney,  on  Charitable  uses,  604. 

Webster,  on  Religious  Instruction,  611. 

Story,  Judge  Sustains  Validity,  615. 
Girls,  and  Female  Education, 

Common  Schools  prior  to  1800, 153. 

Academies  and  Seminariaa  about  1630,  991-334. 

Colleges  raeeoUy  established,  617.         — * ' 

Rochow's  School  at  Rekahn,  505. 
Giving  and  Taking,  between  Teacher  and  Pupil,  994. 
Gladiaior*s  EnterUinment  at  Oxford.  831. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Irish  University  Reform,  7,  788w 
Gleim  and  Rochow,  503. 

Gluttony,  Drunkenneas,  and  Profligacy,  at  Oxford,  849. 
Gneist,  Professor,  Berlin,  641, 647. 
Godfrey,  Thomas,  Hadley*s  Quadrant,  430. 
Goeschen,  Revolution  of  Study  of  Civil  Law,  659. 
Gdethe,  the  Science  of  Law,  Fanst,  665. 
God  and  our  Neighbor.  Love  of.  607. 
Good,  Enough  lo  do,  Mather,  387. 
Good  Breedfng,  and  Good  Doinf,  Franklin,  444. 
Good  Man.  Portrait  of  a,  by  Jenifaon,  549. 
Good.  Dr.,  Head  of  Balliol,  839. 
Gftttiogeii  University,  696. 

American  Student's  Experience,  695. 

English  Report  on  Science  Department,  S50. 

Legal  Studies  and  Examination,  645. 

Dwrees,  Ceremonies,  Pees,  Doctor,  679.  f80. 

Gould,  Benjamin  P.,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School/ 
Gown,  Academics,  901. 
Gown  and  Town,  Antngoniem  and  Riots.  695. 
Grammar,  English,  in  Elementary  Schools,  993. 

Earliest  Anrerican  Text  Books,  Curtis,  979. 
Grammar  Schools  of  N.  Eaglend,  First  Enactment,  60. 

Hirtorieal  Develnpment,  65-144. 

Ordinance  of  General  Court  of  New  Plymouth,  61. 

First  Law  lequiring  Masters  to  be  examined,  68. 

Sklariaa  before  1600, 158. 
Grant,  Miss  Z.  P.,  Ipswich  Female  Beminery,  305. 
Granville,  Ohio,  Baptist  Institution  1830, 33^. 
Gratuities  to  Servants,  Cnstooiary  Charges,  013. 
Gray,  William,  Early  Pronsoter  of  Greek  in  Eng.,  83& 
Greeee,  Ancient,  History  and  Geography,  875. 

Importance  Exansrated  in  M«*dern  Stndy,  870. 
Greece,  Schools  ofPublic  Instruction,  ^7-768. 

Home  Bducatioii.  Birth  Feast,  Norse  and,  737. 
Toys,  Sports,  Pastiases  and  Games,  739. 

Elementarv  Schook.  Age  of  Attendance,  745. 
Plaee  or  AtUndanoe,  Teacher,  Fees,  747. 
Studies.  Arithnselict  Music.  Drawing,  749. 

Physical  Ediuintion,  Gymnastic  Training,  751. 

Domestic  Training  of  Giris,  Soienee  of  good,  755. 
Xenophon's  EMnomics,  Socrates  and,  755. 

Bhher  Instruction,  The  College  at  Athens,  799. 
Relijrions  Opening  of  Lectures,  Rectors,  763. 
Ancient  Tablets,  Stone  Reeords  of  Scholars,  786L 
Graek  Language  and  Literatnra.  in  England,  637,  857. 

Early  Teachen  at  Oxford,  837. 

Felicities,  rasecved  for  the  few,  874. 
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Gnat  Britain,  Baperior  Initraetion,  949. 

Ireland,  773;  Scotland,  673 ;  JSogland,  801. 

Eoyal  Inctitution,  Count  Eumlbrd,  579. 
Greenwood,  Principal  of  Owem  Oillege,  Roport,  S49. 
Gridlay,  Jeremy,  AMittant  in  Botton  Latin  Sofaool,  78. 
GrUwold  UniversitT.  Free  Plaoa*.  945. 
Griffin,  E.  D.,  and  FacuUf  of  WiUinms  CoUefe,  308. 
Griflth,  Master  of  Privaie  School.  Boatnn,  79. 
Grocjn.  Willioin.  Early  Teachar  of  Greek,  837. 
Gymnafia,  and  Gymnast ioa,  Greek,  751. 
Habit,  Physiology  of,  317 ;  Reliance  of  Teaeher,  19, 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Hnpkin's  Donation  Sekool,  145  150. 
Hale.  E.  E.,  (Jultivation  of  Natural  Aptitudes,  965. 
Hail,  John,  Seminary  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  313. 
Hall,  Lyman,  Signer  of  Ileelaration,  Teaeiier,  190. 
Hall,  8.8..  English  School  and  Taaeher,  AodoT.,  305. 
Balls,  in  Universities,  eu7,  90S. 
Halliweli,  Maine,  Aruidemy  in  1830,  801. 
Hamilton  Colie«e,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  318. 
Hampton  and  Sidney  Culiefe,  Va.,  in  1830,  331. 
Hamilton.  Sir  William,  CotiMes  in  Oxford,  801. 
Handieraru  for  Winter  and  Evening  Work,  19a 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dartmouth  Coll^ga,  877,  997. 
Hand  Weaving  in  New  England,  875. 
Hart  Hall,  Hartford  College,  New  Regniations,  847. 
Hart,  James  M.,  German  (Jniveraities.  At5-668. 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Educational  Institutions  in  IKM),  313. 

Washington  Co'l<^,  313;  American  Asylum,  316. 
Harvard,  John,  Memoir  and  Bequest,  199. 
Harvard  College,  Earlv  History,  Eliot.  139-144. 
Harvard  Grammar  Scbcol,  Charlestown,  359. 
Head,  of  a  Colteg^,  Principal,  Master,  Dean,  905b 
Health  in  Education,  Jeflbrson,  549. 
Hebrew  Language,  447.  889,  800. 
Hebdomadal  Meeting,  Heads  i^  Housei,  809. 
Hebdomsdal  Council,  Oxford,  884. 
Heildelberg  University,  853. 

Henry,  Patrick.  518.  f784. 

Henry,  P.  8.,  United  Secular  and  Separata  Religions. 
Henrv  Vlll.  and  Chrut  Chnrch  College,  Oxford,  335. 
Heroiies,  Teaching  the  Alphabet,  749. 
Herr  and  other  Titles  in  Germany,  678. 
Herman,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  659. 
Hertford  College.  Roles  and  Sututes  in  1747, 847. 
Hewmann's  Hand  Lexicon  to  the  Corpus  Juris,  649. 
Hidden,  Early  Student  of  Dartmouth,  880. 
Biffginson,  N..  Tenciier  in  Snlem,  103. 
Bigginion,  Thomas.  His.,  of  R.  I,.  Pub.,  Schools,  710. 
Biffher  Bchoolf,  Influence  on  Lower,  795. 
Hinhouse,  James  A.,  Lecturer  1838,  309. 

Culture  and  Literature  for  tbe  Rich,  369. 

Profession  of  Letters,  Past  and  Present,  369. 

Relation,  Rank  of  Literature  and  Seienoe,  370. 

Letters  in  Old  and  New  England,  373. 

Dangers  from  an  Unlettered  Demooracy,  374.   f376. 

Motives  and  Objects  fur  young  men  bom  to  Wealth, 
History,  Methods  and  Teaching,  903,  817,  331. 
History  and  Geography,  Ancient,  876. 
History  of  Commerce  and  Arts,  Franklin*s  Acad.,  444. 
History  of  Education,  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  J93,  689. 
Bitohoock,  Enos,  Providence  Schools,  7Mt  713.  71& 
Hoar,  Leonard,  Harvard  College,  137. 
Hodder,  James,  ArithaMtie,  101. 
Holbrook,  Josiab,  American  Lvoeum,  438. 
Holland,  Influence  of  French  Revolution,'009,  704. 
Home  Education,  Improved  Buildings,  183. 

Ancient  Greece,  VH,  756. 
Home  Industries,  Encouraged  and  Taogbt,  18^  766k 
Honesty,  a  Primary  Virtue,  Gaston.  553. 
Bonors  and  Honor  men,  Oxford,  818,  894. 
Hoop,  an  Ancient  and  Modern  Game,  740. 
Bouse  of  RegenU  883 ;  of  Non-RegenU,  883. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Beonest  in  1654,  145. 
Hopkins*  Grammar  or  Donation  School.  Hadley,  145. 
Borarium,  or  Students*  Day  at  Cambridge,  BUL 
Bom-book,  in  New  England,  lOL  153. 
Hortieulinre.  Fruits  and  Flowers,  Made  Popular,  IftS. 
Bospitiren,  Free  Admission  to.  at  GAttingen,  635,  639. 
Hostels,  Inns.  Lodgings,  Halls,  ai7.  824. 
Household  Economy,  for  GirU,  511,  551,  737,  755. 
Howland,  John,  Memoir,  715^ 


Hudson.  Miss,  Benoikctor  of  Boston  Schools,  66. 
Humanities  in  College  Curriculum.  903.  I^^* 

Humphrey,  Heman,  and  Faoulty  of  Amherst  College. 
Hunt,  Samuel,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School,  80. 
Huron  Indians,  Fivneh  Missinns  among.  92. 

Seminary  of  Ndtra  Dame  deri  Anges,  83. 

Hotel  Dieu  in  Ouebee,  First  Female  Seminary,  S3. 
Idleneu,  Danger  of,  903. 

Ignatius  de  Loyula,  Constitutions  Resp.,  Schools,  165 
Illinois,  Educational  Institutions  in,  1830,  33U. 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  338. 
Imagination,  Culture  by  Local  Scenery, 
Incoqioratloo,  Degrees  by,  Oxford,  900. 
Indian  Languages,  Masters  of,  SS. 
Indiana,  Schools  and  Education  in  1830,  337. 
Indians,  American,  EfforU  ti»  Civilice,  17, 38. 
Individual  and  Class  Instruction,  889. 
Ind<rfenoe  of  Endowed  Professors,  808. 
Inductive  Method,  Advocated  by  Vivos,  347. 
Industrial  Element  in  Popular  Schools,  Ruggles,  357. 

Kitidermann,  51 1 ;  Oberiin,  187 ;  Rochow,  5115. 
Industry,  Condition  and  Prophecy  of  Success,  445. 
In&nt  Schools,  Oberiin  187 ;  Owen's  Efforts,  8, 10. 
Ingraham*s  Memorial  of  Oxford.  819. 
Intern  StudenU,  Irish  CaUMrite  University,  799. 
Int^rity  in  Private  and  Public  Life,  Gaston,  553L 
Instructed  Reason  and  Political  Liberty,  381. 
Interdict,  Oxford  placed  under  in  1354.  895. 
International  Criticism,  German  Universities, 

American,  035  ^  English,  849;  French,  841. 
International  Training,  Advantues,  673. 
Ipswich  Grammar  Senool,  188 ;  Female  Sem.,  306. 
Inland,  Superior  Instruction,  8,  769. 

Dublin  University  and  Trinity  CoUege,  8. 
Institutions  of  Science  and  the  ArU,  769. 
Irish  Catholic  Univunity,  793. 

QmeoM  University  and  Colkms,  763. 
Irving,  Lives  of  Scotch  Worthies,  674. 
Isehomachus,  Scienee  of  Good  Husbandry,  755. 
Isis,  Thomas  Warton's  Poem,  846,  943. 
Italy,  Greek  Studies  in,  836. 
Itinerating  Libraries,  Oberiin,  187. 
Inspectors  and  Inspection  of  Schools,  Holland.  701. 
Ink-holder.  German  Students  for  lectures,  640. 
Jacksonville.  Illinois,  College  in  1830,  336. 
Jamaica,  Contributions  to  College  in  Phil.,  1773,  489. 
Jardine,  G.,  Influence  on  American  Education.  389* 
Jay,  Dr.  James,  Agent  for  Kings  College,  457.  485. 
Jean  Paul,  the  Past  in  Education,  915. 

Sensibility  of  a  Chitd*s  Soul,  913. 
Jena  University,  Student  Life,  8. 
Jesuit,  Mis^ionnry  to  Canada  6rhoot«,  18,  83. 
Jesus.  Society  of,  Constitut  O'lS  Respecting  Instr..  165 
Jesus  CoUwe,  Oxford,  Origin,  Endowmonts,  906. 
Jeflerson.  Thomas,  Memoir,  513  550. 

Declarati  -n  of  Independence,  583. 

Serrioes  to  Virginia  and  the  Country,  530. 

Educational  M'ork,  Common  Sch<iols,  5^. 

University  of  Virinnia  and  Higher  Education,  539. 

Advice  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  545. 

Female  Educatiim.  Dailv  Routine.  5.VI. 
Jews,  Adage  rmperting  Neglected  Children,  395. 

All  Children  taught  an  Occupation,  386. 
Johnson,  WiMHai  8.,  Memoir,  4:8. 

Ordinance  of  1765  relating  to  Schools,  473. 
Johnstm,  8..  President  of  Kin^  College.  449-471. 
Johnson,  Dr..  Influence  of  University  Asso..  831, 870. 
Jolly,  Pro f..  Method  in  ExperimenUl  PhTsies  855. 
Jones,  Sir  William.  Tribute  to  Oxford  VnK  870. 

Estimate  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,  610. 
Jndd.  Hadley,  Honkins  Grammar  School,  145. 

Common  Schools,  Teachers  and  Books  on,  153. 
Junkin  G.,  and  Facultv  of  Lafayette  Col.,  1830,  3S7. 
Junto,  Franklin's  Club  in.l787,  437,  440.  (^95. 

Justice  to  the  Dead,  Mather's  Diseunrse  on  Cheover, 
Juvenile  Ofiendors  and  Reform  Schools,  a 
Kanlitx,  Kindennann's  Educational  Labors,  509. 
Keble,  John,  and  Keble  C<rilege.  Oxford,  907. 
Kegel,  or  German  Nine-pins,  654. 
Kennedy,  Bishop,  College  of  SL  Salvador,  675. 
Kent,  James,  Civil  Law.  663. 
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KentQcky.  Edacotionnl  Status  in  1830, 335. 
Kenrnn  College  at  Gambier,  Olii  •.  in  1830,  337 
Kidder,  Reformation  Society  in  16110. 435. 
Ktmbait,  Daniel,  and  Kimball  Academy,  N.  H  ,  SiM. 
Kinderfreund,  Rocbow's  School  Reader,  505,  506. 
Kinderman,  Ferdinand,  Memoir.  54i9. 

Model  Sciiitol  at  Kapiitz  and  Prague,  510. 

Industrial  Element  in  Schools  for  the  Poor,  511. 
Kings  College  (Columbia).  N.  Y..  Early  Hbtory,  440. 

Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  390. 
Kings  College,  Cambridge,  Resoorces,  933. 
King,  Rutus,  and  Count  Romford,  587. 
Kinne«ley,  Ebeuezer,  Teacher  in  Phil.,  480,  491. 
Kirst,  Ewiildiis,  and  Van  der  Palm,  GI0. 
Knox.  John,  First  Book  on  Pisriiiline,  676. 

Educational  Organization  fur  Scotland,  077. 

University  Reform,  Old  Church  Pro|ierty  for,  978. 
Knox,  Vicerimiis,  Oxford  as  it  was  in  178^  016. 
Kohne,  Educnti'>nal  Bequest,  331. 
Koran,  Maxim*  Quoted  hy  Mather,  387. 
Kneipe,  and  Kneriien,  German  Beer-drinkinf,  655. 
Labor,  Manual,  Necessity  and  Nature,  3S0,  377. 

Special  Sch«>ol  of.  in  1831-3,  300. 
Labor  and  Culture,  Channing,  334. 
Labor  and  Science,  Fruiliand,  834. 
Laboratory,  Equipment  and  Practice,  9S$. 

Royal  Institut'on  of  Great  Britain,  584. 

Bonn,  349 ;  Heidelberg,  353 ;  Zurich,  355. 
Lafayette  College,  Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  3S7. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  and  Andrew  Bell,  liM. 
Landed  Estate,  belonging  to  Oxford  and  Cam..  089. 
Lane  Seminary,  Walnut  Hrlla,  Cinritmati,  1830,  337. 
Language,  Knowledge  and  Study  of,  873. 
Latimer,  William,  Early  Greek  Scholar,  837. 
Latin  Language  nod  Literature.  856. 
Latin  Versificntion,  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  875. 
Laureation  Ceremony.  Modern  Substitute,  685.    [689. 
Laurie,  S.  S..  Chair  of  Education,  Programme,  l877, 

Inaognrai  Discourse,  1876,  103. 
Law,  a  Historical  Science  in  Germany,  650. 
Law,  S(  boob  of,  300,  315,  643,  648. 
Law,  Civil  or  Roman.  645. 
Laymen,  as  Teachers  of  Religion,  010,  615. 
Lawyers,  Anecdotes  of  Honest,  ^0. 

How  they  may  d<i  Good,  SfK). 

Excessive  Fees  must  be  dii^oigad,  300. 

How  made  in  Germany.  644. 
liavtisier.  Madame,  and  Count  Rumford,  586. 
Laval,  Briihop,  I.iitle  Seminary  of  Quebec,  ^. 
Laplace.  Napoleon's  Eittininte  of  his  Ability,  873. 
Leaping  and  Ruitning  in  Physical  Training,  753. 
Lecture,  or  Oml  Teurh'ng.  bisap|>aarance  of,  815. 
Lecture  Day,  Btiston.  Orifri't,  131. 
Lectures  in  German  Universities,  847,  637. 
Legal  Profession  in  Germany.  r>43.  C4&. 
Legal  Study.  Advice,  Webster.  380;  Jeflersnn,  545. 
Legere  Mufta,  non  Multum,  W^ebster's  Maxim,  {^. 
Legislators  and  Magistrates,  Duties  as  to  School,  64. 
Legitimation,  or  Student  Card.  633. 
Legrand,  on  Oberlin's  work,  100. 
Leicester  Academy  in  1>^),  Funds,  304. 
Leipsic  University,  New  CliemienI  Laborator}*,  253. 
Lent  Verses,  Cnrmina  Qimdragesima.  ilS3. 
Lenthal,  Robert,  Earliest  Teacher  at  Newport,  705. 
Letters,  Franklin,  733 ;  Wirt,  634  ;  Jefferson.  545. 
Liberal  Education  and  Studies,  Hillhoiise,  3ifi. 
Liberty.  Political  and  Personal,  American,  374. 
Liberty  County,  Georgia,  and  Dorchester,  Mass.,  HO. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  Teacher  and  Taught,  531. 
Liberty  of  Religions  Opinion  and  W^orsbip,  5S7. 
Light  Rending.  Jefferson's  Views,  550. 
Libraries  and  Books,  Value,  371.  376,  385,  981. 

Franklin's  Indebtedness,  Services  to.  411,  440. 

Webster's  AeknowledgmenU.  283, 385. 

Itinerating.  Oherlin's  plan,  189.  [838. 

Lilly,  William,  St  Paul's  School  and  Stadr  of  Greek, 
Linacre,  Thomas,  Greek  Learning,  Medical  Sci.,  837. 
Lincoln  College.  Oxford,  Date,  Resources,  906. 
Litchfield,  Ct,  Reeve's  and  Gould's  Law  School,  315. 
Litertiture  as  a  Profession,  Hillhonse.  360. 
Littlemore,  Alfred's  Church  of  St.  Mary,  889. 


Locke,  John,  Expulsion  from  Fel'owship.  848. 
Lodgings,  when  Forbidden  and  Permitted,  Oxford,  900. 
Lodging  Honsas,  the  Motive  and  Origin  of,  8^4.  909. 
Lug  Cabin.  Log  Schrol- houses,  Webster's  ref.,  2^ 
Logic,  Controversy  in  Scoteh  Universities,  679. 
Li>rd,  Nathan,  and  Faculty  of  Dartmouth,  1830, 393. 
Lord  Van  de  Perre,  Middleburg  Museum,  606. 
Loriiiier,  Scfitch  Universities,  673. 
Louvain,  804 ;  Model  of  Irish  Catholic  Univ  ,  796. 
Love,  the  New  or  Eleventh  Commandment,  Stt,  600 
Lowe,  Robert,  University  Education,  871. 
Lowtk,  Robert,  Oxford  Associations.  870. 
Loyola,  Ignatius  de.  Constitutions  of,  15^.  165. 
Ludus  Literariut,  or  Gymnan -m  in  each  Village,  345. 
Lomley  ExhiUtion.  l.ocnl  Scholarship,  10.%. 
Lycenm,  Historical  Development.  437,  311. 
Lyon,  Mary,  at  Ipswich  in  1830.  305. 
Macauhy,  Picture  of  Magdalen  College,  834. 
Machinery  and  Hand  Labor,  190. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  450. 
Madras  System  of  Dr.  Bell,  Orphan  Asylnm.  104. 
Macdalen  Cohege,  Oxford,  Resources,  S33,  907. 

Macaiilay,  Dmcription.  KM. 

Property,  Income,  Expenditures,  931. 

Original  Foundation  and  Statutes,  83.1. 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Foundation,  907. 
Maine,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830.  301. 

Elementary,  891  ;  Academies.  391 ;  Col'eges,  89*. 
Mann,  Horace,  Early  School  Policy  of  51ass.,  63,  64. 
Manners,  Good  Breeding.  444,  735. 
Manners,  Go<-d  Morals,  313. 
Manning,  James,  and  R.  I.,  College.  711.  311. 
Maria,  Theresa,  School  Reforms,  510,  513,  573. 
Master  in  Arts,  849,  897. 
Masters  of  the  Schools,  Oxford.  880. 
Mather,  Cotton,  Memoir,  386,  393. 

Beneflciarius  or  Essays  to  do  Good.  387. 

How  Schoolmasters  may  do  Good,  31^ 

Discourse  on  Ezekiel  Cneever,  397. 
Materials  for  Education,  Laurie,  314. 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  314. 

Physiology  in  reference  to  Education,  315. 

Psychiilngy,  Hntory,  Biography,  310. 
Massaohasetts,  Earliest  Sch'iol  Leginlution,  59,  139. 

Town  and  Individoal  Action,  59. 
Doty  of  Parents  and  Selectmen,  60.  [105. 

Earliest  Form  of  Town  Grammar  School.  CS,  97, 

Harvard  College,  Order,  Charter.  Bequest,  133. 
F<arliest  Rctfulntions,  Degrees,  Presidents,  139. 

Educutionnl  Institntions  in  J8:i0,  .103. 
Elementary,  308;  Academes,  303  ;  Colleges,  306L 
Manual  Labor,'  Dignity  of,  334. 
Manual  Labor  Schotis,  in  1830-3  in  U.  S.,  335. 
Marischat  College,  Aberdeen,  675. 
Marezoll's  Institutinnen,  649. 
Marietta.  Ohio.  Institute  of  Education  in  1830,  337. 
Martinets,  Students  not  lodged  in  Relig.,  Houses,  816. 
Martyn.  Salti  ig  Freshmen,  93^. 
Maryhind,  E<iucational  Institutions  in  1830,  338. 

Dr.  Smith's  Labors  in  1770,  at  Chestertown,  494. 

St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  338.  (873L 

Mathematics,  Too  Much  and  not  of  the  Right  Kind, 
Matriculation,  GOttingen,  631 ;  Oxford,  904. 
Maud,  Daniel,  Teacher  in  Bofton  in  1630,  65. 
Maury,  James,  Jei1brson*s  Teacher,  513. 
Maxen,  Dr.,  Privat-docent.  646,  660. 
Maxcy.  Jonathan,  Brown  University,  311. 
May,  Samuel  J„  Pioneer  <  f  School  Improvement,  8S9l 
Mcchnnio  Arts,  Subject  of  School  Instruction.  444. 
Mechanio  Associations  and  Institutes,  Eng.,  4C8,  430L 

Providence,  714.  719. 
Mechanics*  BcbocI  in  Miramia,  Smith,  475. 
Mechanical  Methods,  834. 
Meadviile,  Alleghany  College  in  1830,  336l 
Meals  and  Meaf-basket,  German  StudenU,  630. 
Medals  and  Prises,  Stimulants  and  Reward,  394,  435. 
Medfurd,  Female  Academy  in  1789,  374. 
Medical  FaetiUy  and  Schools,  786,  899 ;  Am  ,  7,  30SL 
Meiklejohn.  Prof,  Education  in  St.  Andrews,  390. 

Programme  of  Course  for  1877-8,  690. 
Mendicant  Orden  in  England,  886, 839. 
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H«odieaney  ii  fUvAria,  Cuant  Ramford,  573. 
M«Mer,  Am,  Bniwn  Uaiv«raity,  311. 
Mataphytics.  JeflbrMNi'i  Estimata  aa  a  Study,  510. 
Meiton,  Walter  da.  Mamoir.  8S0. 
Marton  Cullasa,  Early  Statuta*.  RS9.  90ft. 
Mathoilitt,  l>en<iiniaatMnal  iiiatitutions,  1833, 304, 313. 
Mexico,  Early  Indian  Miwio<M  aiid  SchmiK  17. 
Minnii  Univenily  at  Oxford.  Ohio,  in  1830.  337. 
Michigan  Territory,  Education  in  1830,  33& 
Michaelmas  Term.  904. 

Middle  CI^m  Scho  At  ExaminaUoni,  Oxford,  909. 
Mif ration  Truoi  Coliese  l/i  Collefe  and  Univ.,  849. 

Practice  in  (Germany.  Ho  lorable  DiamiMal,  (Ml. 
MiddlaiMjrff  Museum.  Holland,  QU& 
Middleburf  Vl.  Cillete  in  1830.  30a 
Middletown,  CX  Wesljyan  University  in  1830,  313. 
Military  9chool«  and  Etlucntion,  303.571. 
Miller  of  MnnsfieM,  Benevulenea  io  Triflai,  735. 
Minister*,  How  they  miy  d<i  Good,  Mather,  388. 

Thomiu  White,  Liy  Sermon  fur  their  Bauafit,  389. 
Mining  Schools  and  Engineer  inf.  S31.  313. 
Misaionaries,  Cath.lic  and  Protestant,  :01, 

Labrin  with  .\inoricnn  Indians.  17-90. 
Mississippi,  Educatioa  in  1830,  334. 
Miatouri,  Education  in  1830,  330. 
Model  Collei^.  Pniposed  for  Oxford,  913. 
Moderations.  Reaniremenls  as  to  time  of  nassing,  911. 
Moderators,  Conduct  Rxaminiitions.  880.  8U3. 
Modern  Land's,  Science.  Politic — Neglected,  873,  877. 
Mommsen,  History  of  Roma,  648. 
Money,  Over  estimated  in  America,  375. 
Monasteries  aid  Schools,  Coll^|e*,  81 1. 
Monitorial  System  in  1689.  06 ;  Bell,  Laoeaslar,  194. 
Moiisou  Aearleinv  in  1830.  304. 
Mmtaigiie,  Method  of  laaroing  Lotin,  874. 
Monticeil'j.  Jeflfersin^s  Residence.  513. 
Montreal,  Seminarv  of  St.  Sulpitius  in  ](U5, 3^. 
Moor,  Joshua,  and  Moor's  Chanty  School  fttr  lod.,  390. 
Moot  Courts  in  Legal  education,  315,  658. 
Moral  Philwopliy  or  Ethics  in  Exnminuli,Mia,  154,447. 
Motives  to  Libo'r  and  Study,  390.  507. 
Morse,  Geography  in  Sohito!s,  709. 
Music  in  Ancient  Greek  Education,  740. 
Music,  Degre«n  in.  at  Oxford.  897. 
Mount,  St.  M-irvs  College,  Md.,  1830.  339. 
Maindn,  or  Bl  q<I  Matis  Buflf,  Ancient  and  Mod.,  743 
Munich,  Rumf  •rJ's  Extirimt  o'l  of  Meudicatiry,  373. 

University,  35.);  P''lytechiii:um,  335. 
Mulligan,  Oxforl  Lo:l:;ing  Houses,  824. 
Mutual  Study.  Vau  dar  Palm,  631;  Unit,  661. 
Nantuck'Jt,  Aotdemv  in  1830,  30& 
Narration,  Elegant  Extracts  recited,  Oxford,  840. 
Nashville,  University  in  1830,  33.'). 
Nassau  Hall,  Collei^e  of.  New  Jentey  in  1830,  333. 
Natick  [ndiiins,  Eliot's  Labt>n  with,  37. 
N:iti(m,  in  University  Use,  English,  8U0. 
National  Chnract^r,  'I«ifliience,  815. 
Nat!Oial  Eiliicato'i.  Barnard's  Systems.  947. 
National  Peda;;o  jy,  Series  of  Volumes  devoted  to,  948. 
Nature.  Phenomena  and  Science.  873,  896. 
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MIKlaiy  Wotk-hoose,  Tramps  and  the  Poor.  573. 
English  Garden,  loBproveanenl  in  Kitcbena.  578. 

Royal  Institotioo  of  Great  Britain,  Origin.  570. 

Overtures  for  his  Return  to  America,  West*pCj587. 

Benefactors  to  American  Aced.,  of  Seieaee,  580. 

Bequest  to  Harvmid  College,  Romford  Prof..  507. 

Moiument  in  Eoglieh  Garden,  Munich,  50i. 
Rumfofd,  CoontesB,  Rolfe  and  Romford  Asylum,  588L 
Rumford  Medal,  Awards,  500. 
Romford  Professonbip  of  Physical  Science,  SOL 
Running,  and  Rannece  in  Grecian  Games,  7S3. 
Rural  Scliools  and  Coontrv  JMonle,  Rochow,  490. 
Russell,  Samuel,  Teacher 'in  J089,  1&9. 
Ruawll,  nnd  A.  B.  Aleott's  School  in  Boston,  93L 
Rustication  in  College  Discipline,  910. 
Rutgers  Cullege,  New  Jetsey  hi  1830.  383. 
Saffan.  Normal  School  of  rabieer,  500. 
Selamanea  Universltv,  AHbneo  A.,  101. 
Salsrice.  Ftineiple  of  A4Justing  University,  ffi3, 

Oxford.  887 ;  German  Univeisitiee,  950. 
Salem,  Ma«.,  Eariy  Public  Schools,  97,  104. 

Notices  of  TeachwB,  Books,  for  100  years,  97. 
Salting  Freshmen,  and  Tucks  to  boot,  f  98. 
Sanborn,  F.  A.,  Memoir  of  A.  Bronson  Aloott, 
Sanderson,  Bishctp,  Idle  Gentlemen  and  B^gan,  39QL 
Sandhurrt  Military  CoHege  in  1876,  383. 
Sandys.  Sir  Edwin,  Virginia  Education,  33. 
Satorday,  Half  or  Whole  Hdidav,  84,  479. 
Savigny.  History  of  Civil  Law.  050.  pOZ 

Savres,  Mrs.  and   Miw,  School  teachers  bef'ire  1800 
Seneplnr,  I^niIsb,  Housekeeper  of  Oberlln,  199. 
Schimmel|ienniek,  Grand  Pensioner,  709,  704. 
Scholars  and  Scholaiships,  789, 800,  00& 
Schools  of  Public  Examination.  Oxfnrd,805L 

Classics.  8J5 ;  Mathematics.  800 ;  Science,  800. 

Law,  897 ;  Modem  History,  R97  ;  Theolofy,  807. 
Schools.  American,  as  they  were  before  1800. 

Cl ,  973;  Mam.,  01 ;  N.  H.,  381 ;  R.  1.,  707, 705. 

School-houses.  01,  108, 706 ;  Books,  73,  79, 100,  S90 

Discipline,  708. 
School,  in  Oxford  Univeiiity  use,  897. 
School  Architecture,  Old  and  Mew,  101, 153^  353. 
Scbultens,  at  Leyden  In  1750,  809. 
Schustorus,  the  Honest  Lawver.  Epitaph,  390. 
Science  in  Universities  and  Colleges,  SM9,  700,787. 
Science  and  Literature,  370. 
Scotland,  Superior  Instmctiun,  673-099. 

Knox's  Plan  of  University  Keforro.  670. 

DifTereuces  in  English  end  Scotch  lostitotione,  081. 

Rectorship,  Glasgow,  Campbell's  Incumbency,  O90L 
Scraping  feet  in  Loetore  room,  640. 
Scriptures,  Reading  at  Harvard,  140. 
Seats  and  Desks  as  they  were.  707. 
Seeondanr  or  Intermediate  Schools,  081,  794. 
Seeds  and  Agrieultoral  Implements,  Oberlin,  189. 
Self- Examination  for  the  Root  of  any  Sin,  T9&. 
Self-Relianee  and  a  Good  Conscience,  Gaston,  555. 
Selling,  W.,  Early  Teacher  of  Greek  in  England.  8301 
Seminaries,  Female  in  1830.  901  330. 
Seminaries,  Theological  in  U.  S.,  in  1830,  981.  336. 
Senate,  University,  German,  949. 
Senex,  Female  Education  before  1800.  973. 
Senesehallos,  or  High  Steward,  Oxford,  885. 
Sewing  in  Schnol,  and  Sewing  Schools,  506. 
Shairp,  J.  C^  Balliol  Scholars,  a  Remlnisoeoee,  885. 
Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  Hedley  Hopkin's  Foun.,  159l 
Shea,  John  G^  Ctttholic  Missions  to  the  lod,.  18,  93. 
Sheldoniaa  Theatre,  Oxford,  838. 
Sberred,  Educational  Beooest,  391. 
Silesia,  School  Reforms,  Fraderto,  Felbiger,  500. 
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SinModtot,  the  Seboolfnuten  of  Itnal,  306. 
SlATery.Danfento  be  Appreheniled,  6ivii>D  1830,  558. 
Small,  Prof.,  Jeflenoo*!  Teacher  ud  Adviser,  514. 
Smith,  Adam.  Mamoir,  853. 

Stryares  on  UniTenitie*  in  Weellh  of  Natione, 853. 
&MCBophia,  Memoir  and  Benefactioni,  617. 
"Mm  College  for  Females.  Northampton,  Mom.,  ttl. 
Smith  Charities  and  their  Founder,  Oliver  Smith,  083 
Smith,  Goldwin,  University  of  Oxford,  817. 
Smith,  William.  Provost  of  College,  PhiL,  473-41ML 

Miramia  and  Ideal  College,  1754,  475,  483. 
Mechanics*  School,  Lntin  School,  College,  476. 

Academy  in  Phils,,  Studies  in  1756,  481. 

Collection!  made  in  £ii|^and  in  Aid  of  College,  484. 

Fart  taken  in  the  Revolution,  400. 

University  of  Penns]flvaQta  originated.  403. 

Work  in  Md.,  American  Philosophical  Society,  494 
Smith  of  Maudlin,  a  Non-Rending  Man,  944.      [853, 
Snelt  Scholarships  at  Oxford,  for  Sooteh  Students,  674, 
Social  Intorcoarse,  Eduoatiog  Power,  375.  813. 
Socrates,  on  Ui>usehoId  Economy  and  Education,  755. 
Socratic  Method,  Franklin's  Adoption,  407. 
Soiitttde  and  Silence,  Time  for.  337. 
Bophronistae,  Inspectors  at  Athens,  747. 
South  Ciirolina.  Educational  Institutions,  1830,  338. 
South  Honover  College,  Indiana,  337. 
Spain  and  Spanish  Pedagogy,  101-17^  339. 

Alfonso  X.,  Code  of  J3M,  161. 
Universities.  Studium  Generale,  City,  Special,  161. 

Loyola,  Constitution  respecting  Instruction,  165. 

Vives,  Memoir  and  Pedagogy.  330. 

Missions  and  Schools  fur  the  Indians,  17. 
Sparta  and  Spartan  Education,  NarMs,  730. 
Special  School  and  Training,  Narrowing  Tend.,  197. 
Spelling  Tsught  incidentally  hy  Writing,  445. 
Spelling  Book,  when  first  Introduced.  153,  173. 
Sports  and  Pastimes  for  Children  in  Greeoe,  730. 
St.  Albans  Hall,  Oxford,  OOa 
St.  Andrews  University,  390,  675. 
St.  Bnmabai  Day  at  Oxfoid,  834. 
St.  Catharinei  CoIImo,  Cambridge,  106. 
St.  Edmunds  Hall,  Oxford,  908. 
St  Frrdeswide  Priory  and  Church,  819. 
St.  Johns  Co!lejre,  Annapolis,  Md.,  338. 
St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  093. 

Property.  Income,  and  Expenditure,  033. 
St.  Johns  College,  Oxford,  Origin,  Rceoorces.  907. 
St.  John,  Manners  and  Customs,  Ancient  Greece,  737. 
St.  Leonards  College.  St.  Andrews,  675. 
St.  Martins  Be  1  nt  Oxford,  835. 
St.  Marys  Church.  Oxford.  833. 
St  Marys  Hull.  Oxford.  818,  900. 
^  St  Schi»lnstica*s  Day.  Riut  at  Oxfoid,  833. 
Staff* Officers,  Special  Schoal.  363,  367. 
Stanhope  Prize.  History,  Oxford,  834. 
Standing  and  Residence,  Time  or  Terms,  803.     [OSS. 
Standing  in  Quadragesima,  Determining  Ques.,  933, 
Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  706. 
State  and  Parenta.  Children's  Studies,  503. 
State  and  Education,  33,  63,  503. 
Sterne,  cited.  Small  Courtesies  of  Life,  735. 
Statutes,  Ancient  College,  Specimens  of,  130. 
Stille,  Dr.,  Memoir  of  William  Smith.  473-484. 
Stone,  Edwin  M..  Life  of  John  Howland,  715. 
Student  Life,  University  and  College,  696,  G83,  918. 
Siuart  Mftses,  oud  Faculty  of  Andover  Sem.,  310. 
Storv,  Justice,  Decision  in  Girard  Will  Case.  015. 
Studium  Generale,  Defined  by  Alfonso's  Code,  161. 
Studenu,  Extern,  Intern.  Resident  Non-Res.,  700. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  Advice  by  Eminent  men, 
Edwards,  73L  Jeflenon,  514. 548. 

Franklin,  733.  Mather,  385. 

Gaston,  551.  Raleigh,  78flL 

Hillbouse.  369.  Wirt.  735. 

Study,  Method  with  FSn  in  hand,  791. 
Subscription  to  a  Religious  Test,  737,  900. 
Subscriptions,  pne  Item  of  Students  Expense,  913. 
Suicide  and  Sfroony  at  Oxford  in  1080,  840. 
Suffrage,  calls  for  Education,  Universal,  374, 438^  883. 
Sullivan,  Prof..  Irish  Catholic  Education,  793. 
SopervidoD  of  Schools,  by  Oberlin,  188. 


Support  of  Public  Schools  and  Universities,  853. 
'Tuition  Fees,  155,  356,  8R7  ;  Taxatioo^J55. 
Annual  Subsidies,  341 ;  Endowments,  678,  887. 
Soppoaition  and  Opjioaition,  in  Col.,  Disputes,  848. 
Su^ery  and  Medicine,  Degrees,  007. 
SwMteo,  Gerhard  Von,  Maria  Theresa  Reforms,  513. 
Symnies,  Benj.,  Legacy  to  Free  Schools,  Va.,  1634,  54. 
Talking  and  Teaching,  7,  334. 
Tappan,  James,  Letter  of  Daniel  Webster,  388. 
Taxation  for  School  Parposes,  64. 
Taylor,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Taylor  Buildings,  889. 
Taylor  Scholarships,  Modern  Lang.,  Oxford,  800. 
Teacher,  Dignity  of  Office,  818. 
Teacher  and  Parents,  319,  387. 
Teaching,  Its  Ends  and  Means,  CaMerwood,  13. 
Teaching  for  the  purpose  of  Learning,  654. 
Teaching,  Defects  in  Existing,  Meiklejoho,  330« 

Encyctopedism  and  Abridgment,  330. 

Reliance  on  Books  in  place  of  Living  Presence,  394. 

Meohanical  Routine,  334. 

Inculcation  and  Telling,  without  Interrogation,  234. 
Telling  versus  Educing.  9U. 
Tempos  in  German  University  nse,  638. 
Tennessee,  Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  335. 
Tennyson,  Trinity  CollMe  Revisited.  943. 
Terms  for  Academical  Aercises,  Oxford,  904. 
Terms  of  Residence  and  Standing,  911. 
Terrae  Filiiis,  the  University  Juker,  917. 

Scandal.ios  Performances  in  1660,  918,  993. 
Text  Bortks,  College  and  Schools,  DefecU,  333,  276. 
Thayer,  G.  F.,  Chaunoey  Hall  Hohool.  305. 
Theological  Seminaries  in  U.  S.,  in  1830, 

Connectleat,  315;  Bfaine,  394 ;  Mass.,  309. 

N.  Hampshire,  306 ;  N.  Jersey.  333;  N.  York,  331. 

Ohio,  337 ;  Pennn  330 ;  Vermont  301. 
Theory  of  Education,  Instruotioii,  680.  600. 
Things  and  Words,  Relative  Claims  of,  872.         fOOO. 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Book  of  Com.  Prayer,  864, 
Thomas  Aqninas,  and  Bonaventura,  835. 
Thornbury,  W..  Smith  of  Maudlin,  044. 
Thurber,  Bamnel,  Schools  in  Prov,.  as  they  were,  706. 
Tilestone,  Master,  Everett's  Tribute  to,  01. 
Time,  Distribution  for  Study  and  Play,  SS/k 
Town,  Taxation  for  School  purposes.  60,  106. 
Toys  and  other  Children's  Sports  in  Greece,  739. 
Trade  or  Business,  Every  buy  should  know,  388. 
Training  Col.,  of  Eng.,  195;  Univ..  Chairs,  195. 
Trask.  A.  B.,  Schools  of  Dorchester.  105. 
Travel,  Suggestions  and  Experience  of,  548,  660. 
Tramps  or  Vagrants,  Romford's  Treatment,  573. 
TranMendentalism  in  New  England,  233. 
Trinity,  or  Act  Term.  904. 
Trinity  College,  OxAird,  Origin,  Resources,  907. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn.,  Washington,  313 
Troy,  New  York.  Mrs.  Willaid's  Seminary,  31& 
Trouncing,  How  done,  79. 

Tuition  in  Earhr  Free  Schools  of  N.  England,  90.  137. 
Tucks  in  tlie  Oeremony  of  Salting  Freshmen,  tSS, 
Turpin,  Schoolmasters  in  Providence  in  1830, 334. 
Turgot  the  Franklin  Motto,  414. 
Tuscaloosa.  State  University  in  1830,  334. 
Tutor,  Regular  College,  887 ;  Private,  887. 
Unattached  StudenU  at  Oxford,  91 1. 

Censor,  Delegntes,  Lodgings,  911. 
Unconscious  Tuition  or  Influence,  585,  865,  870. 
Undergraduates,  Classification, 

Noblemen,  Commoners,  Servitors.  Bible  Clerk,  OOSL 

Resident  Non- Resident,  Intern  or  Extern,  700. 

Baions,  Magistmnd,  Semis,  Bachelors,  678. 

Cftlled  b^  their  Surname  at  Harvard,  141. 

Academic  Costume,  001.  * 

Reverence  and  good  Mannera  onlaineiii,  141. 
Union  College,  Faculty  in  1830, 310. 
United  Stales  of  America,  Consti.,  Convention,  426. 

Colonial  Legislation  and  Action,  17.  33,  M. 

Schoob  as  they  wera  prior  to  1800,  373,  705. 

Schoob  and  Colleges  m  1836,  Edwards,  389-33& 

State  or  City  Superintendent,  County  Inspector,  338. 
Universal  History,  as  a  Reading  Book,  444. 
Unlversah,  Nominalists  and  RMllsts,  805. 
Univaitity  College,  Oxford,  833^  838,  007. 
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UniTtnity  and  Gjmnatium,  Intermedmta,  684. 
Univenity  LiA,  Glimfwes  and  Peeutiaritict, 

Snclith.  681,  839.  810.  847,  050. 

German,  341,  949.  &25 ;  Greek,  Aneirat,  730. 

Trith.  773,  798;  Scotch.  675.  6H1. 
UDiveraitie*  and  Culiegei,  Individual, 

Athens,  759.  Geo.,  at  Athom,  334. 

Berlin,  250.  Harvard,  307,  145. 

Brown.  349.  311.  Hainillon,  318. 

Bowdoio,  304.  N.  Carolina,  'JOi. 

Catholic  of  Irel.,  TW.         N.  J.,  Prineeton,  3S3. 

rolumbia,  330.  Penn.,  at  Phthu  jQ, 

Dublin  and  Trinity ,613.      tf.  Carolina,  Hi. 

Dartmouth.  STTiJ^.  irnioi,  913. 

Edinbarj^h.  fffl.  Virginia,  332,  539. 

Glaiffow,  675.  Wash.,  Trinitv.  313. 

G6ttiDcen,  350.  We«leyan,  313. 

Heidelberg,  353.  Wm.,  and  Mary,  535. 

Leipiie,  333.  Vale,  314. 

Munich,  355.  Zurich,  356. 

Oxford,  8^)1-913. 
Univenitiet  and  Colleges  In  United  State*,  39fti33L 
Universitie*,  oriffinallv  Ueinuoraciet.  813. 
Upham,C.  W.,  Benj.,Thom|)iion*sSchuol  keeping,  563. 
Unulineti,  Early  School  for  Uirii  in  Canada,  1639,  38. 
Uaeful  Knowledge  S<»cicty.  Frnnklin*!  Plan,  437. 

Ezpansioii  into  Hruughiim'*  E^ciety,  438. 
Uiher,  Arclibicbop,  the  New  Commandmeot,  93. 
Viher  in  Free  or  uramniir  Schools,  77. 
Yaeatinn  and  Term.  Oxfonl.  9(14.  9(19. 
Vafrantc  Tmm|)ii,  Rumfonri  Treatiuent,  573. 

uhiidren,  if  anv.  Educated,  575. 
Vaill,  Joseph,  Early  t<tudeiit  of  Dartmouth,  370. 
Van  der  Pulin,  Memoir,  691. 

Middleburg  Museum.  Lyceum  Duties,  600. 

Service*  to  National  Edncntion,  Inspector.  708. 
Vennble.  Charles.  University  of  Virginia,  54.1. 
Venerable  Society,  Gonpel  in  Foreign  Parts,  330. 
Veritas,  Motto  of  Hnrvnnl  College,  133. 
Vernacular.  Uniform  Spelling,  7(13. 
Vermont,  EducnttonnI  Institution*  in  1630.  800. 

Elementary,  39i) ;  Academies,  899 ;  Colleges,  300. 
Vicarious  Punishment  in  Sch  o  s,  GO. 
Vice,  Associations  fur  DiseuMiiteniiiicing,  438, 

Cotton  Mather's  Finn  f.ir  i  i  17 JU,  391. 
Viee-Chancellur,  in  English  Universities,  885. 
Vine  Culture,  in  Kimlermnnn's  rlchool,  505. 
Virginia,  Earliest  Eiforts  Ut  estMblish  a  Col..  IGIO,  33. 

Free  School,  Coiieltinii.  Ferrnr's  Request,  1031, 41, 54. 

Donation  by  iJust  and  Ashes  in  10-iO.  37. 

Feasley's  Bequest  to  a  Free  School  1605,  56.      [44. 

Brinsley,  John,  CinsulnCion  fur  our  (!raro.,  ScIkioI. 

Bymmes  Benj..  liOgncy  Tor  a  Free  School,  1634,  55. 

James  Blair.  William  mid  Mnry  Collese,  58. 
Jefferson's  Plan  of  Reorgani/Jition.  5.'15. 

Governor  Berkeley**  answer  to  B  lard  of  Trnde,  55. 

System  of  Pub  ,  Inatruction  proposed.  Preamble,  533. 

University  of  Virginin,  JefTarsoa'a  W^JcJi^ 

Educational  Inatitutions  in  1830,  332 ;  IdVUJM^- 
Visitation  of  Schools  by  Clergymen,  ^J. 
Vitelli,  Cofoeliu*  at  Oxibrd.  Teacher  of  Linacre,  637. 
Vive*.  Memoir  and  EducutinnnI  Views,  339. 
Von  Tromp,  Admiral,  at  Oxford,  841. 
Von  Ro''hiiw,  Monioir,  435. 

Schofil  Books.  Teuchers,  Schools,  496. 

Model  Schmd  nt  Reknhn,  504. 

Educntionnl  Fublicntionn.  and  Rest,  507. 
Von  Zedlitz,  School  Bonrd,  501. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Origin.  Endowraonta,  007. 
Walbach.  Scene  of  Olierlin's  Laliors,  177. 
Walker,  Timothy,  and  Count  Rumford.  564. 
Walter  de  Merton,  and  .Vlerton  College,  836,  830. 
Walter  de  Stapledon,  and  Exeter  College,  893. 
War.  Horrors  and  Evils  Modified  by  Franklin,  435. 
Wardlaw,  St.  Andrews  University.  675. 
Womer,  Scotch  Exhibitions  at  Oxford,  853. 
Werton.  Thomos,  Progress  of  Discontent,  844. 
Washington,  Synonym  of  everjr  Virtue,  Gaston,  554. 
Washington's  Sword,  Presentation  by  Adams,  436 
Washington  C«illege,  at  Hartford  in  1830,  313.    • 

Lexington,  Va.,  331. 


Watarhonsa.  T »  First  Teacher  in  Dorcheata.  109. 
Waterville  College,  Me.,  in  1830,  393. 
Walaon,  Caleb,  Teaeher  nt  Hadley  and  Hartferd,  151. 
Wayland.  Francis,  and  Faculty  of  Brown  UiMb,  311. 
Waynflete.  Founder  of  Magdalen  College.  834. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Chapter  on  Universities,  H33L 
Wealth,  DebiiiUting  Influence  on  the  Wiil,t>53. 

Acquisition  and  Possession,  779. 
Webster.  Daniel,  Autobiography.  883. 

School  and  Early  Life,  Aspirbtiuiis,  283. 

Teaching  and  Professional  Study.  2H>. 

Letter  to  his  early  Teacher,  Master  Tappan.  886. 

Religious  Element  in  Schools  aud  Eilucatioo,  CIJ. 
Webster,  Ezekiel,  91,  381,  385. 
Webster,  Noah,  Spelling  Book,  153,  707,700. 
Wedderbum  and  Dr.  Franklin.  4J7.         *  [3017. 

Went  worth,  Governor,  Gill  to  Dr.  WbeeIock*s  CcJ, 
Western  Reserve  Colege,  Hudson.  O.,  in  1&30,  3%. 
Wesley,  John,  at  Christ  Church  College,  Cam..  987. 
Wceleyan  University  at  Middletuwn  in  1830,  Ui3. 
Wethersfleld.  Seat  of  Yale  College,  450. 
Westfleld  Academy  in  1830,  304.  [9IX 

Westminster  School,  and  Cb..  Cliurrh  Col..  Ox^bnl. 
Westpoint  Military  Academy,  Count  Rnmford.  .'88. 
Whipping.  Authorised  and  Applied  in  Univ.,  l3bS. 
Whitinsville  Graded  School  House.  557. 
White  Canons,  or  Augustinians,  t^.  [SIT. 

Will,  Free,  Cooperating  with  henithy  bodily  Volition, 
Wideman,  Prof.,  at  Cnihrulie.  355. 
Wigs  of  Fellows,  College  Barber.  937. 
Wife,  Choice  of,  Raleigh's  Advice  to  his  Fon,  7S9l 
Will.  Edwards  on,  Estimation,  3{'4. 
Wilhr.ham.  We»leyt.n  Seminarv  in  IFTO.  304 
William  of  Durham,  University  Colege.  h98,  83L 
Wilsfm,  R.  G.,  Ohio  University  in  lP3a  337. 
William  and  Mary  Collc^,  Fonndation,  ^7. 

Jefiarson^s  Plan  of  Reorganiuitifn^A^T'** 

Faculty  and  Condition  in  1830,  33x7 
Williams  Co'lege  h\  1830.  306. 
William  of  VVaynflete,  Magdalen  Crl-ege.  P34. 
Wiliinms.  Roger,  Experience  ns  a  Tcaclier,  706b 
Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  Seminarv  at  Troy,  313. 
Winthron.  John,  First  mention' of  Free  Scl^otth.  ICI. 
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